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NOTICE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

107  iiWboni  •!  Loperait,  in  the  highlnain  of  Scotland,  on  the  30th  of 
wBi  the  son  of  «  PresbvleriBn  dergym«n.  In  the  autumn  of  173a  ho 
!,  fanr  years  after,  ho  look  the  ikgrce  of 
i«c[ueotly  in  tlie  alody  of  thpoloE%-.  In 
■  WM  Klected  by  Lord  John  Murray,  commaniler  of  the  forty-second  Ilightanfl 
■L  •■  his  military  chaplain,  lo  ijuatify  himself  fnr  which  iilEue  he  recpivcil 
ion.  allhough  he  had  not  Mndi^d  divinity  the  fall  poriod  of  «ix  ycara.  Ha 
id  viih  tbo  regiment  nntil  1T57,  when  he  saccaeded  the  celebrated  David  Humo 
nt  uf  the  Arlvncate*'  Libracv.  btit  rnsi^eJ  that  otficu  in  the  following  vear.  In 
i«  WM  rl«<M>)  Profeawr  of  Katurnl  Philcisophy  in  the  University  of  EJinhurah  ; 

w«  ar«  lolil  that  ho  had  not  made  physiral  tcience  a  principal  object  uf  iiia 
9L  aor.  indeed,  itudicd  it  nincli  mnre  than  most  ytning  men  do  in  the  common 
•f  kcadr'ntical  instiuction.  Five  moniha  of  preparation,  however,  enabled  him 
ff  vp^  this  cilBce,  lb«  duciet  of  which  he  performed  in  a  manner  thai  Mcamd 
■liarity.  Aboot  I7R3,  be  ftiunded  a  aocicty  known  by  llie  name  nf  "Tba 
'  iat  p'rocnrinji  from  (he  sovcmmenl  the  eatabtiahment  of  a  militia  in  ScotUnil. 

forward  in  vieWB.  WMte  a  «drica!  ymmphlpt,  ci.titled  "  The  Hial.>ry  .^f  SI,. 
•:■  Hi.  fir^t  (.■I'.li.-ol.'.n.  lii^u--v..r,  (..'■-iKini:  n  pririlf.l  i.-rnioti,  wn.  "  \  Do. 
f  the  Morality  of  Stage  Plays."  daring  the  controversy  respecting  Home'a 
'  of  *■  Donglas."      Several   pamphlets  were   written  in  defence  of  the  same 

bat  Mr.  FergnKin'i  was  admitted,  b^  the  opposite  party,  to  be  the  only  piece 

*Ue  evincing  any  tolerable  degree  of  discretion, 

'M,  he  «ra«  elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinhnrgh,  and  entered 
dnties  with  a  dearee  of  spirit  and  activity,  from  which  the  most  advantageoua 
were  anticipated.  His  lecture*  drew  constantly  a  nnmerons  and  Rpplaudini; 
y.  AbiiQI  a  year  after  his  election  lo  the  chair  of  Philosophy,  ha  pahliahed  his 
r  OB  the  History  of  Civil  Society,"  which  received  the  nnanimous  approval  of 
rary  world.  In  a  letter  dated  the  lOth  of  March.  1767,  Mr.  Home,  cunnraia* 
[iin  on  iu  snccesii,  says :  "  I  have  met  with  nobody  that  had  read  it  who  dirl  not 
t;  Lord  Man>(ie)d  la  very  loud  to  that  purpose  in  hi*  Sunday  aocieties;  I 
jotA  Chesterfield  and  Lord  LyttleCon  express  the  same  sentiments;  and,  what 
t  all.  Cailell,  I  am  told,  is  already  projecting  a  aecond  edition  of  the  same  cpiarto 

The  style,  ax  well  ■«  the  matter,  was  also  praised  by  the  poet  Gray ;  and  Lord 
me  approved  of  it  so  highly  as  to  express  a  desire  lo  patronise  the  author,  and 
kt  procure  him  some  appropriate  appointment  in  one  nf  the  English  universitiea, 
ivina  been  informed  that  the  government  of  West  Florida,  wiiieh  he  had  aome 
IS  of  cnoferring  on  him,  would  not  be  conudered  a  suitable  office,     Mr.  Ferguson 

•ficr  married,  and  took  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Curne,  where  he  gratified  bis 
r  B;;Ticallura]  and  borticnltural  pursaits. 

lay,  I77<.  he  set  out  for  Ueneva,  to  take  charge,  as  tutor,  of  Charles.  Earl  of 
rfield.  The  connection  was  dissolved  in  ihe  course  of  lie  following  year,  and 
fiwd  to  Edinburgh,  whrre,  to  his  astimiahment  and  mortincotion,  he  fonnd  the 
c  bod  held  declared  vacant  by  the  tiiwn-council,  though  they  had  previously 
ol,  at  his  desire,  a  deputy  to  perform  its  duliet.  His  friends,  Drs.  Robertson, 
Bad  BUdt.  iBdignantlv  remonatrated  against  this  proceeding,  applied  to  the 
4  B*nmaa  ia  hia  behalf,  and  ba  wa*,  £oagb  not  without  m«cb  «mt»n,  i«- 
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instafrd  in  his  office.  He  appears  to  have  exhibited  a  gootl  deal  of  feeling  on  this  occa- 
•ion  ;  and  ho  concluded  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  reference  to  the  movement  of  his  enemies, 
by  Baying:  **  The  fools  and  knaves  are  no  more  than  necessary  to  give  others  some- 
ttiing  to  do." 

Lirerature  and  ajrriculture  continued  to  occupy  his  time  for  many  years.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  American  war  called  his  attention  to  the  study  of  politics,  about  1776,  in 
which  year  he  published  **  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet,  lately  published  by  Dr.  Price, 
entitled,  *  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty,*  (fee."  He  also  communi- 
cated his  views,  from  time  to  time,  to  Sir  William  Pulteney,  and  other  members  of 
Parliament ;  and,  on  the  determination  of  the  government  to  send  out  commissioners  to 
(juell  the  disorders,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Commission.  He  was,  in  con- 
Bcquence,  absent  in  the  United  States  during  the  sessions  of  1778  and  1779;  but  his 
duties  were  etficiently  performed  in  that  period  by  Dugald  Stewart.  In  1780,  he  had 
an  attack  f»f  apoplexy,  which,  however,  had  no  permanent  eflect  on  either  his  bodily 
or  mental  faculties;  but  he  now  thought  it  expedient  to  cease  lecturing  without  notes, 
and  therefore  commenced  writing  a  course  of  instruction  to  be  read  to  his  classes.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  busy  in  completing  his  celebrated  **  History  of  the  Progress  and 
Termination  of  the  Roman  Republic,"  which  appeared  in  1783  in  three  volumes  quarto. 
This  work  has  been  translated  into  several  modem  languages,  and  has  been  justly 
descril>ed  as  one  which  not  only  delights  by  the  clearness  of  its  narrative  and  the  bold- 
ness of  it«*  descriptions,  but  instructs  and  animates  by  profound  and  masterly  delinea- 
tions of  character,  as  well  as  by  the  philosophical  precision  with  which  it  traces  the 
connection  of  events.  It  is  written  in  that  tone  of  high-minded  enthusiasm  which,  if  it 
can  only  snatch  from  oblivion  whatever  is  noble  and  generous  in  the  record  of  human 
actions,  regards  the  graces  of  style  as  objects  merely  of  secondary  account,  and  is 
chiefly  studious  of  impressing  the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
survey  of  distant  ages.  This  admirable  performance  will  hold  its  place  among  classic 
Knglish  histories,  notwithstanding  that  some  ])oints  of  which  it  treats  appear  in  a  some- 
what different  light  from  the  discoveries  and  criticisms  of  more  recent  scholars. 

In  1784,  ho  resigned  the  chair  of  moral  jihilosophy  to  Dugald  Stewart,  and  was  him- 
aclf  joined  in  the  professorship  of  mathematics  with  Mr.  Playfair,  to  entitle  him  to 
retain  his  salary.  He  now  proceeded  to  revise  the  notes  of  his  lectures  on  Ethics  and 
Politics,  and  in  17i)'2  published  them  under  the  title  of  "Principles  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science,"  in  two  volumes,  c|uarto.  Among  modern  writers,  to  whose  sug- 
gestion he  appears  to  have  been  most  indebted,  are  Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  Montes- 
cjuieu,  and  Adam  Smith.  The  work  has  been  censured  for  the  very  partial  notice 
which  it  oilers  of  the  importance  of  religious  principle  ;  it  abounds,  however,  in  pas- 
sages of  great  beauty  on  the  subject  of  a  future  state,  and  shows  an  anxiety  to  estab- 
lish the  foundations  of  natural  theology.  After  its  publication,  the  author  visited  the 
continent,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  of  other  learned 
societies.  He  passed  the  winter  of  1703  at  Rome,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  the 
following  year,  with  an  intention  of  spemling  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  rural  retire- 
ment. For  this  purpose  he  fixed  on  Hallyards,  in  Manor  Water,  where  he  remained 
fourteen  years ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  his  sight  and  hearing  having  in  a 
great  measure  failed,  he  removed  to  St.  Andrew's,  that  he  might  more  frequently  enjoy 
the  conversation  of  his  friends.  Here  he  gradually  declined  in  all  but  his  intellectual 
faculties,  in  the  full  vigour  of  which  he  died,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1816,  in  the 
ninety-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  private  character  of  Dr.  Ferguson  was  irreproachable ;  his  manners  were  easy, 
elegant,  and  becoming  both  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  philosopher.  With  his  intimate 
friends,  he  was  full  of  fascinating  gayety  and  refined  humour.  If  impatient  of  any- 
thing, it  was  of  contradiction ;  and  of  assumed  superiority  he  could  rarely  forbear  tes- 
tifying his  contempt.  We  have  his  own  authority  for  suggesting  that  he  was  indebted, 
for  his  manner,  less  to  intercourse  with  polished  society  than  to  familiarity  with  the 
beautiful  in  nature. 

The  j)rincipal  compositions  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  besides  those  we  have  mentioned,  were 
•*  The  Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  a  **  Memoir  of  Dr.  Black,"  both  of  which 
were  translated  into  several  languages.  His  fame  at  present,  however,  rests  upon  his 
great  work,  **  The  History  of  the  Progress  and  Termination  of  the  Roman  Republic." 
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minations  of  Etrurians,  SamnitcH,  Campanians, 
and  others,  fonncd  a  multiplicity  of  little  nations, 
united  by  leagues  for  common  safety,  and  ranged 
under  opposite  interests,  with  a  ^-icw  to  some  oa- 
lancc  01  power  wliicli^  they  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain. The  peninsula  towards  one  extremity,*  was 
from  time  unmcmorial  peopled  with  Grecian  co- 
lonies. Towards  the  other,  it  was,  in  the  first 
a^res  of  the  Roman  state,  overrun  by  nations  of 
Gaulish  extraction.* 

The  land  throui^hout,  in  respect  to  situation, 
climate,  and  soil,  was  highly  favoured,  diversified 
with  mountain  and  plam,  well  wooded  and  wa- 
tered, replenished  with  useful  materials,  fit  to  yield 
pasture  for  numerous  herds,  and  to  produce  abun 
dance  of  com,  wine,  and  oil.  And,  wliat  is  still 
of  more  importance,  was  already  iK'comc  the  flou- 
rishing nurserv'  of  ingenious  men,  ardent  and 
\igorous  in  tlicir  pursuits,  tbouj];h,  in  resj>ect  to 
many  arts  and  inventions,  yet  in  a  state  of  great 
simnlicitv  or  ignorance. 

The  Romnns,  who  made  thrir  first  step  to  do 
minion  by  l)ccoming  heads  of  the  Latin  confedc- 
racv,  continued  their  progress  to  the  sovereifpity 
of  Italy;  or,  after  many  struggles  with  nations 
possessed  of  resources  sijiiilar  to  their  own,  united 
the  forces  of  that  country  under  their  own  direc- 
tion, l>ccame  the  conquerors  of  many  kingdoms 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  and 
formed  an  empire,  if  not  the  most  extensive,  at 


TIIE  Roman  State  was  originally  a  small  prin- 
Qpa-ity,  and  one  of  the  many  little  cantons,  wnich, 
unJer  'he  denomination  of  Latins,  occupied  the 
Ifttof  the  Tiber,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Anio 
t'  ihp  soa,  and  from  Ostia  to  Circcii  on  the  coast. 
^^  iiiin  this  narrow  tract,  reaching  in  breadth  in- 
Uai  no  TDOTc  than  sixteen  miles,  and  extending 
«i  ih^  r.ftst  alx>ut  fifty  miles,  the  Latins  are  said 
'•^  bvc  formed  no  less  than  forty-seven  indepen- 
Ar.t  ftiies ;'  each  of  whom  had  a  separate  capital 
« strr. J  hold,  to  which  they  occasionalk'  retired 
f^  fiaft  tv,  with  their  cattle  and  other  eflccts,  and 
f^m  ^\hirh  they  made  frequent  wars  on  each 
f^^  r.'  The  countr}-,  divided  into  so  many  sepa- 
^•^  Urntonc^  we  may  consider  as  resembling 
^  n:  e.f  the  lately  discovered  islands  in  the  South- 
f"ior  Piuzitic  Ocean,*  where  every  height  is  rc- 
rip^r.tt-l a^  a  fortress,  and  everv'  little  township, 
I  at  (^n  niaintain  its  possessions,  as  a  sei)arate 
•'i'*  Among  settlements  of  tliis  descnption, 
f^Ilonnns  tlh>ugh  they  were  originally  no  way 
f^-  <:nruirh<  d  in  jwint  of  possessions  or  numlx^rs, 
J't. :.»  o::i sequence  of  some  superiority  of  insti- 
'  -  n  or  character,  came  to  have  a  decided  ascen- 


i^r' 


Bf'yond  the  Tiber  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Li- 
ri-  f'-i  ihe  other,  the  contiguous  parts  of  Italy  were 
;»^*5r«sed,  in  the  tame  manner  with  Latium,  by 
diiirint  races  oi  men,  who,  under  various  deno- 
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least  the  most  splendid  of  waj  flHt  is  known  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  In  possession  of  this 
seeming  sdN'antage,  however,  toB^  were  unable  to 
preserve  their  ows.  institutions ;  they  became,  to- 
gether with  the  conquests  they  had  made,  a  prey 
to  military  goremment,  and  a  signal  example  of 
the  vidasitudes  to  which  prosperous  nations  are 
exposed. 

This  mighty  state,  remarkable  for  the  smallness 
of  its  origin,  as  well  as  for  the  greatness  to  which 
it  attained,  has,  by  the  splendour  of  its  national 
exertions,  by  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  by  the 
wisdom  of  its  councils,  or  by  its  internal  revolu- 
tions and  reverses  of  fortune,  ever  been  a  princi- 
l>al  object  of  history  to  all  the  more  enlightened 
nations  of  ta»  western  workL  To  know  it  well, 
is  to  know  mankind ;  and  to  have  seen  our  species 
under  the  fairest  aspect  of  great  ability,  integrity, 
and  courage.     There  is  a  merit  in  attemjpting  to 

}>romote  the  study  of  this  subject,  even  it  the  ef- 
ect  should  not  correspond  with  the  design. 

Under  tbis  impression  the  following  narrative 
was  undertaken,  and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
great  revolution  by  which  the  republican  form  of 
government  was  exchanged  for  despotism ;  and  by 
which  the  Roman  people,  from  bemg  joint  sove- 
reigns of  a  great  empire,  became,  together  i^ith 
their  own  provinces,  the  subjects,  and  often  the 
prey,  of  a  tyranny  which  was  equally  cruel  to 
Iwth. 

As  in  this  revolution  men  of  the  greatest  abili- 
ties, possessed  of  every  art,  and  furnished  with  the 
most  ample  resources,  were  acting  in  concert  to- 
gether, or  in  oj^position  to  each  other,  the  scene  is 
ukely  to  exhibit  what  may  be  thought  the  utmost 
range  or  extent  of  the  liuman  powers ;  and  to 
furmah  those  who  are  engaged  m  transactions 
any  way  similar,  with  models  by  which  they  may 
profit,  and  from  which  they  may  form  sound 
principles  of  conduct,  derived  from  experience, 
and  confirmed  by  examples  of  the  highest  au- 
thority. 

The  event  which  makes  the  principal  object  of 
this  history,  has  been  sometimes  considered  as  a 
pcnnt  of  separation  between  two  periods,  which 
have  been  accordingly  treated  apart — ^the  period 
of  the  republic,  and  that  of  the  monarchy.  During 
a  considerable  part  of  the  first  period,  the  Romans 
were  highly  distinguished  by  their  genius,  mag- 
nanimity, and  national  spirit,  and  made  suitable 
attainments  in  what  are  the  ordinary  objects  of 
puraoit — wealth  and  dominion.  In  the  second 
period,  they  continued  for  some  time  to  profit  by 
the  attainments  which  were  made  in  the  former, 
and  while  they  walked  in  the  tract  of  the  com- 
monwealth, or  practised  the  arts  and  retained  the 
leflBons  which  former  ages  had  taught,  still  kept 
their  possessions.  But  after  the  springs  of  poli- 
tical life,  which  were  wound  up  in  the  republic, 
had  some  time  ceased  to  act ;  wnen  the  state  was 
become  the  concern  of  a  single  person,  and  the 
vestige  of  former  movements  were  efiaced,  the 
national  character  declined,  and  the  power  bf  a 
great  empire  became  unable  to  preserve  what  a 
■mall  republic  had  acquired.  The  example, 
whether  to  be  shunned  or  imitated,  is  certomly 
instructive  in  either  period ;  but  most  so  in  the 
transition  that  was  nnde  from  one  to  the  other) 
and  in  the  forfeiture  of  those  public  advantages, 
of  which  the  Roman  peoole,  in  some  part  of  their 
course,  availed  themselves  with  so  much  dtstinc- 
tioD,  and  which,  in  the  sequel,  they  abused  with 


so  much  disorder  at  home,  and  oppression  of  their 
subjects  abroad. 

With  this  object  before  me,  I  hasten  to  enter  on 
the  scenes  in  which  it  begins  to  amiear;  and  shall 
not  dwell  upon  the  history  of  the  first  ages  of 
Rome;  nor  stop  to  collect  particulars  relating  to 
the  ori^  and  progress  of  the  commonwesQth, 
longer  toan  •  is  necessary  to  aid  the  reader  in  re- 
o^kcting  the  circumstances  which  formed  the 
conjuncture  in  which  this  interesting  change  be- 
gan to  take  place. 

For  this  purpose,  indeed,  a  general  description 
of  the  state  and  its  territory,  such  as  they  were  in 
the  beginning  of  this  transaction,  might  have  l>een 
sufficient ;  but  as  it  is  difiicult  to  fix  the  precise 
point  at  which  causes  begin  to  operate,  or  at  which 
effects  are  complete,  I  have  indulged  myself  in 
looking  back  to  the  origin  of  this  ramous  repub- 
lic, whether  real  or  fiiDulous,  and  shall  leave  the 
reader  to  determine,  at  what  time  he  will  suppose 
the  period  of  authentic  history  to  begin,  or  at 
what  time  he  will  suppose  the  causes  of  this  re- 
volution to  operate,  and  to  produce  their  efli.'Cts. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  give,  in  mere  descriiition, 
a  satisfactory  account  of  a  subject  which  is  in  its 
nature  progressive  and  fluctuating,  or  to  explain 
political  establishments  without  some  reference  to 
the  occasions  whence  they  arose,  1  have,  upon 
these  accounts,  endeavoured  to  give,  even  to  the 
first  part  of  my  labours,  the  form  of  narration ; 
and,  together  with  the  progreaa  of  political  insti- 
tutions in  the  state,  remarked  its  territorial  acqui- 
sitions and  conquests,  in  the  order  in  which  thqf 
were  made.  In  proportion  as  the  princijMJ  obje^ 
of  the  history'  presents  itself,  1  sliall  i^ish,  as  fai 
as  my  talents  and  the  materials  before  me  allow, 
to  fill  up  the  narration,  and  give  to  every  accne  oi 
the  transaction  its  complete  detail.  YiThen  tliis  is 
done,  and  the  catastrophe  is  passed,  I  shall  wish 
again  to  contract  my  narration ;  and  as  I  open 
with  a  Bummarv  account  of  what  'preceded  my 
period,  close  with  a  similar  view  of  its  sec^ucl. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  mode  their  settle- 
ment in  the  end  of  the  sixth,  or  beginning  of  the 
seventh  Olympiad,'  about  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  accession  of  Cyrus  to  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia, seven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  ajra, 
and  long  before  the  date  of  any  authentic  profane 
history  whatever.  The  detail  of  their  story  is  mi- 
nute and  circumstantial ;  but  on  this  account  is 
the  more  to  be  suspected  of  fiction :  and  in  man^ 
parts,  besides  that  of  the  fable,  with  which  it  u 
confessedly  mixed,  may,  without  any  blamcablo 
sce[)ticiam,  Iw  rejected  as  the  conjecture  of  inge- 
nious men,  or  the  embellishments  of  a  mere  tradi- 
tion, which  partakes  in  the  uncertainty  of  all 
other  profane  histor)'  of  the  same  times,  and  la- 
bours under  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the 
origin  of  all  other  nations.^ 

That  the  Roman  state  was  originally  a  small 
one,  and  came  by  degrees  to  its  greatness,  cannot 
be  doubted.  So  much  we  may  safely  admit  on  the 
faith  of  tradition,  or  in  this  instance  infer,  from 
the  continuation  and  recent  marks  of  a  i^rqgress 
which  the  people  were  still  making,  after  the}'  be- 
came an  object  of  ol^ser^-ation  to  other  nations,* 
and  after  they  began  to  keep  nvords  of  their 
own :  that  they  had  lieen  an  assemblage  of  herds- 
men and  warriors,  ignorant  of  letters,  of  money, 
and  of  commercial  arts,  inured  to  deprrtlutiim 
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■ncr,  ami  ftuhsl^tinsr  rhiofly  hy  the  pnxlure 
serdA,  and  thr  !«|«mIh  of  thoir  cneniieii,  may 
-  ailznitU'J  ;  becauM*  we  find  theiu,  in  the 
thencic  parti*  of  their  hi>t(irv,  supplying 
(SertA.  anil  rnniins;  forward  in  the  name 
u  and  e(m!<iei{uentiy  pnirmling  from  the 
i^n,  with  other  rude  notiona ;  bein^,  in 
a  honic  of  i<rnorant  Itarhariann,  though 

become  an  acromiiliMhe«I  nation. 

!  fin4  accounts  m  their  pettlement,  it  is 

:  they  muHteml  three  thoumnd  men  on 

three  hundred  on  horwbark.*  Their  e»- 
ent  hein((  efTerted  by  Miqirine  or  by  ibire, 
ir  people  eontontinff  of  anned  men  who 
TV  arquiHition  to  make  at  the  ex()i*niie  of 
i^rhboum,  they  were  naturailv  in  a  state 
with  the  country  arounil  tfieni.  They 
t  on  the  PttLitiuin,  a  amall  lu*iglit  on  the 
■'hirh,  acronliiig  to  former  trailitionH,  had 
^iuu^Iy  occupied  b)'  five  diflerent  races  of 
101,  in  a  country  so  ])rrcariouMly  sett !<'«], 
vjucntly  chan^n<!  their  plac<»s.»  Their 
Dr«t  the  naidelof  a  Roman  ramji,  fortiiitHi 
«]uan'  bn-a4-work  anti  ditch,  to  0er\x*  as 
WFna]  retreat  to  theniseU-es  and  t\wir  cat- 
leir  leaiiiT,  or  cliii*f,  was  the  si>h>  ma{*is- 
otficer,  either  ci\il  or  military.  The  mem- 
lie  cniniiiiinweahh  were  <iistinj;iiis)iixl  into 

rlaftn^  iir  ranks,  under  the  names  of  i>a- 
ind  fJelvian,  {utron  and  client.     "  1  he 

Mays  1  honysius,  "  was  to  protect,  to  fyw 
,  aihi.  whether  present  or  alwent,  was  to 
lU  w  hat  the  tat  her  is  to  his  family.  The 
n  rvtuni,  wrn*  to  contribute  to  the  sup{iort 

|iutn>n,  to  aid  him  in  ))lHcin(r  his  chil- 
nurriMiZe ;  ami,  in  tin*  case  of  his  U'inji^ 
^  au  enrniy.  wen'  to  |iay  his  niUMini ;  or  ot' 
J  ri>!i>]r:iiiHn|  in  a  fltir,  wrre  to  dis«'li:ir«^c 


■« 
.i.  - 


li.'-.i:-.  ."f  j>ririv_Mfi\,»  a  fid  jiri\ilriir,  ji"*  in 
[,'  «.-:it:i  .^  \\,-rf  \it  inipTtii'tly  inarkid. 
:;••  I  ••  r— _'iIIm'  of  thi*  kiri^'  tn  lr;ii!  in  \\.ir, 
I-.  i-  i-  »■ :  l-i.t  it  i-  jir-Jvi!''*'  tli.it  !;«•  n-) 


I--,,  J  t>i  i'.  !i'«  r  itr.   tli.iii  to  li'flit   :ilitni'; 

•  ^j'j    h»'  .'Ti.i .  hiM-   il'inc  fithiT  i>rr:i^iiin- 
ii'.  :•'-  r-  'it  hi-  i"i||  ti*rr<  \Mr"'  «"\»r  riMi|» 

:  •  .  :i  ri  ?«rf'l.    Tin    |Mii|iii'  jrk«l"i\vlfil^ril 

-'•■'   !>  '  !•  r.   '*T  |iri:ii'»';  Init  ilji  \  tin  rn- 
I-  i.'j   ■■•  .•  r  iii>»!,nn-i «.  nt"  till'  ".iih"'  kiml. 
->•■  ■•'■i-  !.  -t'l  ri'"n. irk. iM«- •«*•■. i"!"!!-.  ti»  :i- 
r.  '..  '.t  r'i"«il    iti\  fi'Mi*  rti'.i  fi»ri;i  «•!*  ili*- 

'.    ■  I     ,1     »'.■    -  ,M  nijll    jmVMT.    .!«*  t)!^i  r»  ilr 

•  -.     .-   I  •  _''J»!    th<'iii   \>t  ;ii-l    in   :i    Nnl\. 
.- '    r      ■ I    l?i«-   |**i>|.!r  :i-.   ii.itiinilK 


if 


I'ln-j-  ij-.trl.  .iriil  iii.i\  i'i:n«- 


}, 


i 


I  !•       I'. 


T  .  ;■    -•■ 


.    w!i«  li  f  hi-  ."•i-  i-i"!i  W.I-  n 

t   II      .«"i  '.ttiin  I'l    till-   w  liolr 

♦ '"  I'l  i-^.i  I  'it-  it  tlj»*  Mil. Ill' 
t.  .I'li'iiji -.  whii'li  iMTi- «".«!l»  il 

-I      ...•■,  ..|    ».i  I'.irl',   ,1  il.tli     .1- 

•  .--t  ..:  'I.i  ir  kirjj-  " 
r  .1?  '  'n  -t  ifi  \\r  ;in'  ti  '•!. 
■  ,-» .  r,  ,.r  li.-t  r-  i-.i".  '•  :' 
'.«  r>»\  ■  .i«  t';r  rli.'ili::  » 
•  I  ,-tr..-  I  ri'  -  !•!  I.;-  ;ii  -U'  «■ 
'.  i'  -'-  \*i  ri  I  ii»i  r»  •!  irj  .1  li«J. 
it.  ' .  I  .ilifil  tii*.!ii  \T  Mil  t  :jiij> 


AflBPmbliea  of  the  peopk*  were  intimated  by  the 
simnd  of  a  horn.  The  citizi*ns  were  distinguish- 
ed into  curiflp,  centuries,  and  tril)e8 — divisions  un- 
der which  they  formed  tlieir  several  comivirtments, 
for  military  array,  n>lifrbus  ceremoniea,  or  iwiitical 
delibentions.  \Vhen  nH>t  to  decide  on  any  imblic 
question,  each  division  ajnrt  collected  the  Votes  of 
its  members,  from  thence  formed  a  vote  for  the  cu- 
ria or  century ;  and,  by  the  majority  of  thes;^,  de- 
termined the  whole.  The  curia)  were  fraternities, 
or  divisions  of  the  peo|>le,  which  met  for  the  per- 
formance of  religious  nirs :  each  liad  its  sejntrato 
priest,  and  place  of  assemMy.  When  the  curin 
were  called  on  matters  of  state,  they  retained  part 
of  their  religious  forms;  opened  their  meeting 
with  observing  the  aus]nces,  or  signs  of  futurity ; 
and  if  these  werp  unfavourable,  eouki  not  |)roceecl 
on  business.  The  augurs,  thereforr,  in  this  mode 
of  assembly,  had  a  negative  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  people. 

I'hc  centuries  were  formed  on  a  more  artful 
idea,  to  make  power  accominny  wealth.  The 
lieople  were  divid<*d  into  classes,  according  to  the 
rate  of  their  fortunes :  each  class  was  diviJixl  into 
centuries ;  but  the  numlier  of  centuries  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  wss  so  unef{ual,  tliat  those  of  the 
first  or  richest  class  made  a  majority  of  the  whole ; 
and  when  the  centuries  of  this  class  were  unani- 
mous, they  decide*]  the  question.  Hy  this  institu- 
tion, the  rirh  were  masten  of  tlic  k'gixluture, 
though  not  without  some  comiM*nsation  to  the 
{KK)r,  as  the  several  classes  wen*  cliarg<'d  with 
taxes  and  puHic  serric(*s,  in  the  same  pn>iiortion 
in  which  they  were  veHli^i  with  jiower. 

The  |ieopfe,  wlien  thus  asseinlM,  wen*  distin- 
guished in  tlM>ir  classes  by  their  ensigns  and  amis, 
and,  though  called  tot;ether  on  ]iolitical  airaiia, 
Vtvu'  tcniMtl  thr  arinv.'-' 

In  file  lir.M  a'_'«H  uf'tlii-i  prinripjility  orroiiiinon- 

wraitli.  thi'  HMi'tini;'*!!!"  (In*  ix-oiilr  wt-rr  \u'\\  first 

l>v  cnri.'i',  anil  jitNnN:inl-j  hv  ci-nturirs.  TI;!*  |.r;u"- 

tirc  of  xotinu  l»v  triU--*  wii-^  <»f'  a  iatrr   (l.iti-  than 

•  ithiT,  sind  was  fhr  di'xirr  of  ;i  innuilar  |iii!ly  to 

t'\rliii!r   till'  an.-<|iiri'*«,  to  li\rl  tfit*  riiiiiiilinii  of 

r.irik«*,  ami  h\  tl:f-«'  niranr.  to  turn  thf  rlrinnrls 

of  ju'Wi-r  in  tlifirown  l*a\onr.     'llu'  p-ojilr  were 

♦orr-ii-*!  into  tlitir  riaMfU's  iiinl  criitnrirN  to  ^l*-*'! 

tlnir  oirn-fn*,  to  mart  laws  or  to  tirlilHr.iti-  on 

othrr  litairs  of' htati  ;  luit  they  diil   not   without 

-Irii^'i^io  or  i*onti-t  alwa\s  arnnirxT  in  thi-  niodt* 

of  a-i-^'iiihjv.     'J'hr  juvtirtT  ritizi'ii**  ol^rii  in-«i>t(^l 

'to  In*  ral!«ii  ill  thr  niri.i*.  ami  ath  rwani-  in  thn 

I  »ri!ns  to  iliH'iiii-  «  n  alV-iir-.  whii'li  thr  ru'h  woiiM 

'  h  iM'  rt  fi-rnii  to  t'-r  ci'Mfiirir-*  aliua*.      I  y.«'«inrs- 

ti  >n  oil  fhi  -<•  oi'iM-ii'i!-  wi  lit  to  till*  f  )niiii.ili<-M  o| 

it  j  f  h"  ron^titiitji  II.  iml  ii:,j<hi  •!  a  iI-miI.I  w  !.<  •in  r  ll-.«? 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


[Book  I. 


To  these  original  springs  of  the  pwlitical  frame 
may  be  joined  those  of  religion,  which  in  all  so- 
▼emmenti  must  have  a  consideiablc  force ;  anain 
this  have  ahrays  been  supposed  a  principal  power 
to  regulate  its  movements.  Here  indeed,  there 
being  no  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  statesman,  augur,  and  priest,  was  united 
in  the  same  persons,  or  in  the  same  orders  of  men : 
and  as,  in  the  mind  of  everv  citizen,  not  withstand- 
mg  the  high  measure  of  Ids  bU])erBtition,  the 
sword  of  state  i^-as  preferred  to  the  altar,  the  poli- 
tician and  warrior  availed  himself  of  the  respect 
which  was  paid  to  the  priest,  ai)d  made  supersti- 
tion itself  subservient  to  the  puqxMCs  of  state. 
With  presagt^s  and  prodifl:ie8  he  encouraged  or 
restrained  the  people  in  their  desires  and  pursuits; 
ho  bound  them  with  vows  and  with  oaths,  to  a 
degree  that  has  not  bet^n  equalled  by  mankind  in 
any  other  instance ;  and,  with  reference  to  this  cir- 
cumstance in  particular,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  seeds  of  Roman  gn^atness  were  laid  in  the 
implicit  respect  with  which  every  citizen  revered 
the  first  institutions  of  his  country.* 

The  wants  by  wliich  the  Romans  were  impel- 
led in  the  first  state  of  their  settlement,  made  it 
nece«ary  for  them  to  vanquish  some  of  their 
neij^hbours,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  Valour, 
accordinoly,  in  their  estimation,  was  the  principal 
quality  of  human  nature,  and  the  defeat  of  an 
enemy  the  chief  of  its  fruits.  Everv  leader  who 
obtained  a  victory  mode  his  entry  at  Uome  in  pro- 
cession ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  triumph,  which 
continued,  from  the  first  to  the  last  age  of  the 
commonwealtti,  to  be  the  higlicst  object  of  ajn- 
bition. 

Historians,  admiring  the  eflTiH^t  of  this  and  of 
other  practices  of  an  early  date  amono;  the  Romans, 
iiave  represented  their  foimder,  andliis  immediate 
successors,  as  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  able 
tutors,  who,  with  a  perfect  foresight  of  the  conse- 
quences, suggesttnl  the  maxims  which  gave  so 
hapjiy  a  turn  to  the  minds  of  men  in  this  infant 
republic  They  are  said  to  have  taught,  that  by 
fruTality  and  valour  the  Romans  were  to  conquer 
tiie  worlil :  that  they  ought  not  to  lay  waste  tlic 
lands  whicli  they  conquered,  but  to  ix)sse.ss  them 
with  colonira  of  their  own  people :  that  they  ou.^ht 
not  to  slay  the  vanquished,  Imt  transport  their 
CA|)tivos  to  Rome,  as  an  accession  to  the  numl)er 
of  their  own  citizens:  that  they  ought  not  to  nwke 
war  without  provocation,  nor  to  commence  ht.»Mi- 
lities  until  they  liad  demandeil  and  had  been  re- 
fused reparation  of  wrongs.  In  whatever  begree 
we  supiwsc  these  maxims  to  have  been  expressed 
or  understood  in  the  councils  of  Rome,  it  is  ccr- 
tun  that  the  successful  conduct  of  the  state  in 
the^e  particulars  was  suflicient  to  lia>e  suggested 
the  idea  tiiat  they  were  known. 

To  the  other  ifortunate  customs  which  may  be 
traced  up  to  those  early  times  of  the  state,  we  may 
jv)in  that  of  the  census,  by  which  the  people,  at 


A  property  of  100,000  onns  or  pounds  of  copper  entiti«d 
the  owocr  to  a  place  in  the  first  claM,  75,000  to  a  place  iu 
the  second,  50,(X)0  to  a  place  in  the  third,  t25,000  to  a  place 
in  the  fourth,  11,000  loa  piucc  in  the  fiflh,  and  the  rcmain- 
ilff  of  the  p<>ople,  having  no  valuation,  or  having  less  than 
that  of  the  6 Ah  clasi*,  vrore  thrown  into  the  sixth  or  last 
class.  The  whole  were  dividpti  into  193  centuries,  of 
which  Ui<>  first  clara  contained  80  centuries  of  foot,  and  18 
of  horiii'ii.i;<i,  iu  ull  08;  being  a  majority  of  the  whole. 
The  sixth  cla«  formed  no  more  than  one  century,  oa  ap- 
pears from  the  iupociion  of  the  precding  tabl^ 

1  Buo  Macliiavei*!  Diseouraoa  oa  Livv 


every  period  of  five  years,  took  a  regular  accotiut 
of  the  numbers  and  estates  of  their  citizens,  as  tlie 
best  measure  they  could  have  of  their  own  pro- 
gress or  decline,  and  the  surest  test  of  their  [ioii- 
cy  and  conduct  as  a  nation. 

The  Romans  reckoned  in  the  first  period  of 
their  history,  a  succession  of  seven  kings,^  to  each 
of  whom  tfiey  ascribed  the  invention  of  their  se- 
veral institutions.  To  Romidus,  the  mixed  form 
of  their  government,  the  establishnient  of  the  se- 
nate and  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  ranks  of 
f  Mtrician  and  plebeian,  the  relations  of  patron  and 
client.  To  ^Tuma,  the  religion  of  the  people,  and 
their  regard  to  oaths.  To  Serrius  Tulfius,  the 
census,  or  periodical  muster;  and  so  on. — But 
whether  we  suppose  these  institutions  to  have 
been  the  suggestion  of  particular  occasions,  or 
the  invention  of  ingenious  men,  directed  by  a 
deep  premeditation  oT  all  their  effects,  tJiere  hi  no 
doubt  that  such  institutions  existed  in  very  early 
times,  and  served  as  the  foundation  of  that  jx>hcy 
which  dL<inguishixl  the  Roman  state. 

The  monarchy  of  Rome  is  said  to  have  lasted 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  years,  a  period  in 
wliich  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  the  extent 
of  their  settlement,  had  greatly  mcreased.  During 
this  j*eriotl,  they  hatl  drawn  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours to  Rome,  and  sent  many  of  their  own  jieo- 
ple  to  occuj)y  settlements  abroad.  By  the  inrol- 
ment  of  aliens,  they  procured  a  certam  increase 
of  peojile ;  and  by  spreading  their  colonics  around, 
they  made  ac(^uisitions  c^  territon*,  and  extended 
the  niirfccry  ot  Roman  citizens.  We  find,  never- 
theless, that,  by  the  last  part  of  this  policy,  they 
incurred  a  danger  of  losing  the  people  whom  they 
thus  estahlijihed  or  bred  up  in  new  settlements, 
however  little  removed  from  the  metropolis.  Men 
had  not  yet  learned  to  conader  themselves  as  th.e 
citizens  of  one  place,  and  inhabitants  of  another. 
In  departing  from  Rome,  the  colonies  ceased  to 
l)e  inrolled  m  any  tribe  or  ward  of  that  city,  or 
of  its  district ;  or  to  be  ranked  in  any  class  of  the 
people.  They  ceased,  of  course,  to  be  called  uj>- 
on  to  vote  in  any  of  the  assemblies,  which  they 
no  longer  attended.  They  fonned  notions  of  on 
inlrrest  separate  from  that  of  their  original  coun- 
try, so  inuch,  tliat  the  colonies  which  had  l>een 
planted  by  ono  prince,  resisted  the  jwwer  of  his 
successors;  and  conquests,  where  the  Roman 
citizens  were  mixed  with  the  natives,  in  order  to 
keep  theni  in  subjection,  were  sometimes  in  dan- 
ger of  Ixing  lost.  The  colony  it«elf  took  a  jiart 
in  the  discontents  of  the  people  thcv  were  sent  to 
restrain,  and  be<'4ime  parties  with  the  vanquished 
in  their  quarrel  with  the  victors.3  But,  notwith- 
standing frequent  instances  of  this  sort  among 
the  Roman  colonies,  the  memory*  of  their  descent 
and  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  the  jmde  of  their 
distinction  as  Romans,  the  cajwcitv  which  Q^ory 
cx>lonist  retained  of  returning  to  Rome,  and  v{ 
being  reinstate<l  in  the  rolls  of  the  i)eople,  for  the 
most  part  preserveil  their  attachment  to  Rome, 
and  made  them  still  a  part  of  her  strength,  and  a 
principal  source  of  her  greatness. 

During  this  ix?riod  of  the  kingly  government, 
the  numbers  that  were  inrolled  ni  tlie  city  ami 
its  territory,  increased  from  three  thousand  am] 
two  hundred  to  eighty  thousand  men  of  an  ugv 


S  Romulus,  Numa,  Tulliis  Ilostilius,  Ancus  Mariiu*, 
Tarquinias  Priscus,  8erviuiTu]Uus,T!arquiQiiu  Superbua 
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fil  to  tmny  mnam,*  The  nmnber  of  Roman  tribes 
m  ««nb  of  the  city  wee  eugmeiitcd  fram  three 
10  twenlT-oiie.  The  lungiloai  iteelf  extended 
mrr  tbmjgnmiet  poit  of  Lethnn,  end  had  an  in- 
Imrte  alfiiuiee  with  the  whole  of  it  The  dty 
i^*  Room  wae  lieeooie  the  principal  leeoit  of  all 
the  I.«lin  confedemtc%  the  plaoe  of  their  meci- 
int»  ftr  devotion  or  pleasoic^  and  the  acat  of 
lb.«ir  poiitinl  conauHafiona.* 

To  noeonunodate  and  aecnre  thia  do^Ukm  and 
fTDwinff  eaaaminky,  flevpfal  of  the  heighta  con- 
i^TiiDQa  to  their  original  settlement  wcr&  during 
tbr  oame  period,  Hiecearivety  occnpied,  tlie  mar- 
Are  between  them  were  drained  by  excavations 
sal  woffka  of  great  magnificence;  of  which  a 
oocMidenhle  part  is  still  entire.  The  dty  itself| 
iodSfad  of  an  earthen  rampart,  was  sarrounded 
with  towera  and  battlements  of  hewn  stone.* 

So  lar  it  appears,  that  while 
Chanee  to  eweiy  sueoessite  prince  giatified  his 
irpnbfie.  own  ambition  by  subduing  some 
ncigMnfariiig  distnct  or  Tilli^,  and 
bmofht  an  acceerion  of  riches  or  territory  to  lus 
cmmnr,  the  genius  of  monarchy  wo  fiivounble 
t»  the  growth  of  this  rising  empire.  But  wh^i 
pnKcs  became  satiated  with  conquests  abtoad, 
or  began  tomeditateaeheiiies  to  increase  their  own 
tanee  at  home,  their  ambition  took  a  dif- 
dnaction,  and  led  them  to  aim  at  making 
nfldon  hneditafy,  and  the  people  more  sub- 
to  their  pleasure.  Under  this  direction 
tf  the  BBOareh's  ambition,  the  state,  as  Montee- 
fmea  ohsenwi^  was  likely  to  become  stationary, 
sf  even  to  decfine.  A  revolution  became  neoes- 
sarTy  in  unler  to  pfcaeiTe  it  in  its  foimer  progres- 

Such  a  rerolution,  we  are  told, 
I*.  P.  31 1.  Inok  it*  rise  from  the  rpHpntinrnti* 
of  t\\e  poopir,  excited  by  abuMw  of 
:■  mrr,  mju\  wau«  h:ii4r:ird  hy  a  momentary  indi;;- 
rtiTi.  n,  P»<i<*tj  l»j'  an  inttiilt  offt'rr*!  bv  a  son  of 
i:^  ftinj  tM  a  Rtffiian  nmtnm.  An  the  i)oUti<*al 
f^i-  w*u-h  l!»w  re^olutkin  wan  intendtxl  to  rc- 
rm"*.:  «m\  tHr  i-tate  of  drgrndntivn  and  vrak- 
•v**  t't  vktrh  the  truatr  had  hftn  redurtd^  lh<' 
v«  ."po/u»n  "f  hereditary  mcerMtrion  to  the  crmrn^ 
iTki  tbr  grnrr<xl  abu*f*  of  fforrrnment,  ffuita!>le 
f.-mSrH  wrrp  aoug^bt  for  to  thejie  e^ila,  by  re- 
«:  r.n::  the  numbrn  and  fiower  of  the  iienat4>,  by 


4  Uw  Ui».  •  e.  44. 

i  iH  at*.  lUL  lib  IT.  p.  2M. 

5  TV  minnem  pmpUtyrd  lo  buildinf  the  walla  nf  Rome, 
••r>  9%jI  i>«rh  le  ba«e  bven  MilfUrirnt  to  Uiail  a  rart. 

Tw  '■•rgiiciQ  artt^a  «rre  I'll  rutrd  at  a  'rfni  rx|»rnM> 
I*    ait  r*  >,«'*^t  'hat  tl-*-^  ahiiuUl  lue  of  ■iitfiririit  Uiiiirn- 
te««  ■•.  t.f  *  •:  a  wa^i'i  kMii!«-il  with  h-ty,   VUn.  lib.  XXXvi. 

*  ■;  VVi'b  •'•■  <^  '•fvimtin  fiKtn  ram-  to  h«»  «»li«truct- 
•<    V    .rat  '*f  '»;«  r.  UA'I'r  the  t^publir,  the  r«>njMini  roii- 

«•  '^  itmt  a  ib««*i*aiN|  tab-fiii,  «r  abtuit   llCl.tlUO/.  >or 

•-t*  ;  •>.!  -■.tii-.ic  Ihrin.  ■  iMifiiyt.  Kal.  lib.  iii.  r.  fiT.) 
T^  ^  *••»  ■'•.rt  tit  'i*rt  ;iair  at  th«>  ar<TMii»n  of  .\iii(ti«t)i« 
f  •«■•  1^'  -w  *ri-a*afiiif  lli«-'n  la  iiientioftr«l  nmimc  iIim 
f  • .  »•*  aa  :f  Kgriifpm.  lie  h  aaid  tu  b«ivf*  turiMil  ib« 
f.     •>  >>  ••I*'  'i^vra  int'i  tkeae  aubterrmti oo*  panMis*-*, 

I*-    -a •  i»  ■**■»  fi •»./!'.>.  att«l  til  ha »♦*  nr'ii.iiU  p  iii-- 

•  I  •  ;.  •  -.-<  >f  *'^  t'letfa  an-l  buibtinrs  of  R>iiti«'. 
T**^^  '  '*••  •!•  aitiil  ■Mj'fHtM^il  U*  *fm»tt\:  but,  ai  th<*\ 
•SP-.0  ■  -t^  yt.^rt  ■•4  rea«Mifrr«  of  the  prrM-nt  rilv  tu 
!■•-  '-^.ij  r-  •%  r  ttt^r  a'e  i)Uii**  ''••n  •■ai> <1.  t-^ri-iu  at 
»*»  I*  •«  ■•  [  ■  »-••  Thtti  ••  rr.  1(1  .h«-  mit'tt  <>r  t*i«>  Riini  in 
l«> t  'VMS.  •-■<  •'  a'*,  rt'k-tri'ft  amx'i  ih«*  wtitwlrra  of 
^a«  •  ..  ■.  !..«  .I'l  I  '  V  an-l  jH  thr»  are  caul  to  hiv 
^»9  «•»»•  nf  !«•  rbl^f  Tafqam.  a  pnnre  wboM>  temtorv 

m  mmw  iirteiMii,  abiite  Mitrrn  milra ;  anJ, 

!••■,  iWy  aaM  hate  b««<i  ma.<e  to  aecom- 

lm  •  c«y  that  wm  cakshis^  dualj  far  tbc  rcccfrtioo 


REPUBUC. 

aboiislung  the  WftSh,  and  by  substituting  in  its 
place  an  electiire  and  trmpoimry  mnjistrBcy. 

The  i^rincipal  part  of  toe  revolution  consisted 
in  subttituting  tne  consuUi|  two  annual  magis- 
trateBi  in  place  of  the  king.  These  officers  were 
chosen  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries.  Tho 
oAeer  who  was  to  preiadc  nt  the  election  erected 
his  standard,  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  field  of 
Mara^Y  a  miMidow  which  lav  on  the  bonks  of  tho 
Tiber,  above  the  city.  The  pcorle  repaired  to 
him  in  arms,  and,  dutim^uished  oy  the  ensicns 
and  armour  of  their  difiercnt  daaoei^  proceeded 
to  make  dieb  electbn. 

That  the  city  might  not  be  surprised  while  its 
defenden  were  thus  abroad  in  the  fiekb,  a  guard 
was  posted,  with  its  cokiurs  displayed,  on  iSt  Ja- 
mculum,  a  hill  on  the  right  of  the  Tiber,  which 
overlooked  the  river  andcontiguous  plain.  If  an 
enemy  appeared  during  the  eloction,  the  guard 
had  orden  to  strike  their  ensigns;  and  on  this 
flgnal  every  century  repaired  to  its  post  of  alarm, 
and  <iue8tions  of  state  were  suspended  until  the 
danger  was  rrmoved.  As  it  became  an  article  of 
superstition,  that  the  centuries  ooidd  not  jirocaed 
in  an  V  busmess  vritbout  having  an  ensign  dis- 
played on  the  JaniculuDL  it  was  in  the  power  of 
any  perMn.  by  striking  the  ensign,  to  break  up 
an  aswmbly  of  the  people :  and  this  expedient 
for  stopping  the  progress  of  any  bwineas  ^-as 
aocordiiuriy  made  use  of  at  dii&rcnt  timea  to  the 
end  of  toe  repubfic.* 

It  was  meant  that  the  consub  should  suereed 
to  all  the  )^en  of  the  king;  and  in  order  to 
enforce  their  authority,  a  pcnuty  of  five  oxen  and 
two  sheep  was  denounced  egBinst  every  pemn 
who  reftised  to  obey  them.«  Their  joint  and  di- 
vided command,  with  the  limited  term  of  one 
year,  which  was  to  W  the  duration  of  their  jwwer, 
were  thotight  nuflicicnt  wcuriticH  ognin«t  the 
abuf^e  of  it. 

The  jjovemnient,  bv  tfiia  rrvohition,  devolved 
on  the  senate  unti  nobli't*.  The  j)!eUian:»,  in  tho 
first  fomiRlir.n  of  it,  were  favoim'd  l»y  tin*  ad- 
nibwion  of  a  rrrtain  iuiiiiUt  of  their  onier  to  fA\ 
up  the  ivnate, '\\  hirh  had  lie<*n  reducetl  in  it* 
nuii.ber«  bv  the  tyranny  of  the  late  king;  and 
they  were  (icclaretl,  in  raiso  of  any  oppre«ion,  to 


of  rattle,  henlamen,  and  baiuJitti.  Rude  nations  aome- 
tini«»  (*xi>rnte  work*  of  {Ti-nt  mafn  (irrtirc,  at  (ortre»aea 
nnd  trnii<f**#,  for  the  piirpiKica  ofHur  and  viipersiition; 
but  •eldom  |ini.iei>ii,  ami  utill  iiiorf  M>ld«>in  woilLiiof  niers 
conveiiienre  and  rleafiliiie«».  in  whit'li,  lor  the  nuiiit  pirt, 
tbey  an*  Utt'-g  d>-fvvU\f.  It  i*  not  iiniea«ofihblv,  ibi'rt  f«)r<>, 
to  q«if»li«-u  the  :tiiili<>rift  of  trndituiu  iii  ri'^fm-i  to  liiia 
•irffu'ar  u  i>riinn''nt  i-f  r»ii*if]iiiiy,  wl  irh  ►«•  crrnM*  »-jir«'.  lii 
what  tho  bi-«t  a<-r<);iiiniMt;ti<d  city  of  miMlrni  V.un  \tf  n-uld 
undt-rtake  for  ra  own '*onv«-ni«-n'*y.  And  as  tho**- i»ork« 
are  aiill  riitire,  ai-l  io:ty  rontiinic  fo  f«>r  tlM»i.hniif!«  uf 
venr".  it  lii.i\  It**  fcil'iH-rt' d  llir»t  ll'«'V  ^Mtr  pv«  ii  jirior  »■» 
iJie  ««"ttl«  in«-'it  <if  Konu|i||4,  n*i1  ii.ayhi«i*  br«'i  ll<e  n*- 
mniiw  "f  It  o^'»f''  f»nr  fill  rity.  i.n  'bo  riiii;<  of  *»  b:rh  the 
Inllnwcr*  of  Ron  u'.u*  h-mU-'.  a*  the  Arnb«  now  hut  <if 
enrainp  on  the  ruma  t»f  P.ilniyra  and  llall-ei  k.  Ltvy 
ovir.«,  ihat  ilie  mnirii*  n  M'Wi-ra  ui-re  ni>l  arriMiiiiKHtated 
l«i  the  pl.in  of  R.tMii',  •!■  it  u-««  I  in'  fill?  Ill  h.»  tin-**;  they 
«i»H  rarri'-«l  in  difrrtini.a  ni'H»»«  tl.i-  •inei*.  and  pa^M-d 
under  bu:ld'nf»  of  Hi**  frrair*!  anti<iOitr.  Thi«  drfanfe- 
m«  nt  ird«'«d  {>*•  in.;  ui<  •  lo  il  i»  \  n»')  f«  l»oiduis  «»f  the  nty 
a'ifr  it!  d**l'U>(i<>o  by  <(>••  <:.-<iil<:  l-ut  bu«t> .  it  i«  pi(»- 
bab>,  HooUl  have  dPt*-'niiio<d  the  (h  opie  lo  biiihl  on  ll:»"ir 
old  found  iiion*.  t^  a'  h-i»i  not  lo  rbiri*n  th«in  to  much 
as  to  eri»a«  ih**  iIirrriKin  of  former  atiecia. 

7  Camiius  >l<trtiu«. 

9  ft^  BiMik  III.  <'hap*er  III. 

9  Plutvcb,  in  Vit.  Pu|iliculs. 
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have  a  right  of  appeal  from  anj  aentence  or  com- 
mand  of  the  magistrate  to  an  aaaembly  of  the 
people  at  large.  This  was  underatood  to  he  the 
great  charter  of  every  citizen.  But  the  patricians 
alone  could  be  chosen  into  the  newly  established 
oAees  of  state.  They  alone  were  to  furnish  the 
or£nary  succession  of  members  to  the  seniie, 
and,  by  their  inrolment  in  the  first  and  second 
classes,  to  have  a  decided  majority  in  all  the 


meetings  or  eomitia  of  the  centuries;!  that  is,  in 
all  assemblies  of  the  people  that  were  called  to 
elect  officers  of  state,  to  enact  laws,  or  to  judfe 
of  appeals.  By  these  several  provisions  m  then 
favour,  they  were  in  possession  c^  a  complete 
aristocracy,  which  they  claimed  as  henBditary  in 
their  families,  but  which  they  were  nol  Sbelj  li 
retain,  without  much  discontent  and  *~  ''~ 
on  the  part  of  their  subjects. 


1 

i 


CHAPTER  II. 


Form  of  the  Republic — Dissejuion  qf  Parties — FHrst  Dictator — Secession  qf  Plebeians — 7>> 
bunes  of  the  People — Their  Objects — Distribution  of  Com — Division  of  Lands — Pretensiont 
of  the  Plebeians — Commission  to  compile  Laws — Decemvirs — Twelve  Tables — Intermarriagi 
gf  Ranks — Claim  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  Consulate — Military  or  Consular  Tnbunes^Cef^ 
SOTS — jEdiles — Prafectus  Annonce — Fortune  of  the  Republic — Reduction  qf  VeuB —  De^nio 
tion  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls — Rebuilding  of  the  City, 


THE  government  of  Rome,  as  it 
U.  C.  244.  is  represented  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Kinj^,  was  become  entirely  aris- 
tocraticaL  The  nobles  had  the  exclusive  posscs- 
non  of  office,  without  any  third  party  to  hold  the 
balance  between  themselves  and  the  people.  The 
consuls  were  the  sole  executive  magistrates,  and 
the  only  ministers  of  the  senate ;  they  were  un- 
derstood to  come  in  place  of  the  king;  performed 
all  the  functions  of  royalty ;  and,  in  the  manner 
of  the  kings,  to  whom  they  succeeded,  united  in 
their  own  persons  all  the  dignities  of  the  state, 
those  of  judge^  magistrate^  and  military  leader. 

Such,  at  ue  first  institution  of  the  common- 
wealth, was,  both  in  respect  of  government  and 
manners,  this  simplicity  or  rudeness  of  this  com- 
munity. The  people,  however,  ill  their  new  situ- 
ation, were  gradually  and  speedily  led,  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  their  affairs,  oy  the  contest  of  their 
parties,  and  by  the  wants  or  the  public,  to  a  va- 
riety of  establishments,  in  which  they  separated 
the  departments  of  state,  more  equally  distributed 
its  powers,  filled  up  the  lists  at  office,  and  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  to  wield  with  advantage 
their  strength  as  it  increased,  and  to  avail  them- 
sdves  of  every  circumstance  that  occurred  in 
their  &vour. 

While  the  exiled  king  was  endeavouring,  by 
continual  invasions,  to  recover  his  power,  dis- 
putes arose  between  the  parties  who  nad  joined 
to  expel  him;'  creditors,  supported  by  the  aria- 


1  Dionjt.  Hal.  lib.  t. 

9  Id  tb«M  ori|:(nal  dbputea  between  the  petrieiam  and 
plebeians  at  Rome,  it  it  implied  that  ibey  frequently  or 
commonlv  ttood  in  the  relation  of  creditor  and  debtor,  a« 
well  at  01  patron  and  client  And  we  may  account  for 
tbie  cireunwtance  In  either  of  two  waji:  first,  by  suppos- 
inf  that  the  client  was,  in  some  degree,  tributary  to  his 
patron,  as  the  vasaal  was  tributary  to  his  lord  in  toe  orif  t- 
nal  state  of  modem  nations.  Dionystus  of  H alicamasstM 
has  laid  some  foundation  for  this  suppoeitioo,  in  the  pas- 
safe  above  cited.  Or  we  may  aoppoee,  in  the  secood 
place,  that  the  debts  in  question  were  money  or  eflbsli 
aotnnlly  borrowed  by  the  client  and  lent  by  the  patron. 
TiM  Ant  anppoaitkm  is  moat  sfiassbls  to  tba  msBBcra  of 


tocracy,  of  which  the  nobles  were  now  in  fuO 
possession,  became  severe  in  the  exaction  of 
debts,  or  the  patrons  laid  claim  to  more  than  the 
clients  were  willing  to  pay.*  The  state  was  dis- 
tracted at  once  by  its  enemies  from  abroad,  and 
by  the  dissension  of  parties  at  home.  The  aa> 
thority  of  the  new  government  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  contend  witn  these  difficulties,  the  senate 
resolved  to  place  themselves  and  the  common^ 

weahh,  for  a  limited  time,  under  the 
U.  C.  453  power  of  a  single  person,  who,  with 
or  455.*        the  title  of  Dictator,  or  Master  of 

the  people,^  should  at  his  pleasure 
dispose  of  the  state,  and  of  all  its  resources. 


modem  times ;  bat  the  last  is  more  likely  ts  have 
the  fact  in  the  original  state  of  the  Romans,  and  of 
cient  republics  in  general.  Among  them  the  great  dia 
tinction  of  persons  was  that  between  freemen  and'slaveik 
The  rich  freeman  was  supplied  with  every  thin^  fat 
wanted  by  the  labour  of  nis  slaves.  The  neoetsitooa 
freeman  toiled  with  his  own  hands  in  labouring  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  or  in  tending  a  few  beasts.  He  had  no 
trade  by  which  to  supply  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  or  by 
which,  as  in  modem  times,  to  make  them  his  debtors. 
When  he  wanted  their  aid  he  was  obliged  to  borrow ;  anl 
there  was,  perhaps,  but  one  occasion  on  which  ho  had 
credit  for  this  purpose;  when  he  was  going  to  war,  and 
when  he  both  had  a  reasonable  excuse  for  borrowing,  and 
a  probable  prospect  of  beioc  able  to  pay,  peihapa  with 
interest,  ftom  the  spoils  of  an  enemy.  But  when  hla 
hopes  failed,  he  might  become  insolvent,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  severities  of  which  we  read  such  complainta  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Roman  history. 

Tliere  is,  throughout  this  history,  sufficient  ovideaes 
that  the  popular  party  were  on  the  side  of  the  debtor. 
The  prejudices  of  this  party  operated  against  the  exaetioa 
of  debts.  Their  influence  was  employed  in  redocing  Ifas 
interest  of  money;  in  havin|(  it  abolished,  and  in  baviag 
it  detested,  under  the  invidious  appellation  of  mury. 
They  even  strove,  on  occasion,  to  abolish  debts:  the  rs- 
sult  was  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  necessitous  bor- 
rower ;  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for  tiio  risk,  the  penaltiaSi 
and  the  oblomiy  to  which  the  lender  was  ezpoaed  ia 
transgressing  the  laws. 

3  Dtonys.  Hal.  lib.  5. 

4  Magister  Popoli. 

*  The  date  or  the  nomination  of  the  first  dictator  is 
oieertain.  Liv.  lib.  ii.  Boioe  place  it  nine  jsars  aAav 
tba sxpaUon of  ths  kiop;  Diosya.  twslve  yeais. 
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Thk  officer  was  inTcsted  with  power  to  punish 
tike  liiionirfiT  without  trial  and  without  appeal ; 
lu  arm  the  peoplp,  and  to  employ  their  farces  on 
aai  M-r^ioe;  to  name  hin  own  subrtitute,  or  iie- 
ro.ki  in  command;  and  to  act  without  bcins, 
rrrn  at  the  expiiation  of  hin  office,  accountal^ 
taber  to  the  wnate  or  to  the  people.  The  cir- 
rwMUnoeii  that  were  probably  accidental  in  the 
Cm  nominatioB  of  this  eztraoniinary  officer, 
wrw  aAcrwards  repeated  at  unalterable  forma  in 
r^rry  surrearive  af^Mtntment  of  the  Mme  kind, 
it  b»^:aaK  the  {nercwative  of  the  lenate  to  resolve 
Lui  A  dirtafor  ahoukl  be  named,  and  of  the  con- 
fful  lo  iiame  him.  The  orrcmony  wua  performed 
in  tur  dt^id  of  night  ;*  and  as  soon  aa  the  nomina- 
tion «4<»  known,  the  lictorts  or  miniaten  of  jua- 
tLY,  anurd  with  their  axes  and  rods,  withdrew 
fivca  tne  ordinary  majz^rate,  to  attend  this 
UzD'gfonry  loid  of  the  commonwealth. 

1  nift  wu  th<>  firrt  political  ex{icdient  to  which 
Ibr  fttaie  wx<i  dinvtett  by  the  exi^i'nry  of  its  new 
pArmmrnt.  The  precedent  came  to  lie  repeat- 
eiiy  Xuliuwrd  in  times  of  calamity  or  public 
ai^ra,  and  the  whole  (loweni  of  the  state  'A'ere 
or.':A»i>iiuIlv  futnutcd  to  single  iiirn,  on  the  sole 
*-i-iniy  ot'  their  personal  chanu'ters)  or  on  that 
of  IV  rhort  duration  of  their  truitt,  which  was 
taic^  to  six  months  This  institution  was  di'- 
Vt^^  tM-  the  srnatp,  to  reprfss  the  disorden  which 
l(r>fte  out  among  the  peoiile,  and  to  unite  the 
kfrx9  of  the  commonwealth  a^:iin!it  its  enemies. 
The  next  was  of  a.  didi*rpnt  nature,  and  was 
mraot  u»  jirotect  tlie  pU'lxrians  against  the  op- 
fpHaioa  ot  their  lonls. 

Ttie  inlVriur  class  of  the  fn'oiile,  almost  ex- 
cluiied  from  any  shaiv  in  tlir  new  go%'emment, 
non  iMuid  that  uniler  its  influence  they  had 
more  Oftupesaion  to  fear  from  their  patrons,  than 
l\»'\  \,.u\  f\«fr  exiwrirntNNl  fnnii  the  prince  they 
L.I  ii:j>hr*ii.  5>o  Iniij  as  thn  kiiii:  and  thr  m'- 
:.!:•■  ^.'^.trtTj  in  t!ie  powrrs  of  the?  **L»t<',  the  one 
I  ■  ».  j.ir:  with  the  |»Mj»lr,  whvu  th»*  iilhiT  at- 
'.  '•-:  I.'  itpj»reNj4  ihrrii:  ami  it  wasthr  oniiri.iry 
i/  r-  "4  unil  puli"v  of  the  nriiiit'  to  wr:>krii  thi* 
!■  ■  .-*,  •.-.  <(U}i{Mirtiii:;  thi-  {tIt-!Mi:in<  ji^aiiift  thriii. 
'i  „-  t.'Joi  «ii  thf  iiii>n:trchy  ^till,  in  s^inr  inoa- 

*  ..>.  rtriiainrtl,  go  l.jns  as  thi'  ♦•xili  «l  kini;  was 
&..>«.  tiuii.Liiriol  lil<i  pnicniions)  an- 1  nv-uiv  t\w 
L'..-  1  i-r*h-*-4  of  th».'  irtN>pl<>  mxvsKiry  to  the 
Jr  ^*''.  I  »urinij  tliis  iN-riiMi  thi*  palricijinj*  wen* 
••—  .'."t  ihiir  2uarl,  and  wvtv  caiitioiiH  not  to  of- 
!'  -  :  ihi  }4'o{ili';  but  ur»on  tho  doath  of  tho  kinir, 
tZii  thi-  !«»^urity  whirh  tho  ni*w  j»o\vrnriienl  d«'- 
r»-.t  ir.^m  this'  r>^nt,  the  noHi»s  availoi  thrm- 
*».\''#  of  th^ir  piiwer,  and  enfnrp«tl  thfir  rl;iini8 
cs  !^:^  |*»'»j>lf  wiih  r\tn-nH»  hrvr-rity.  In  l!n'  ca- 
ja.-i;-.  ■.•l"rr»tlit4>ns  they  ini^iri<<<'>ni'(I,  whij)|H'«l,  anti 

•  ::--iMii  thtjue  who  wtn^  indrlitcd  to  t'lriii,  and 
-• . :  tr.i.'  litxrtifs  and  thr  livi-s  of  th«'ir  frllow- 
r.::7j.:i*  ji  t!i»*ir  m«*n*y.  Tho  wht>lc  NkIv  of  ple- 
:«*un9iwm  alarmed;  thoy  siw  morn  furniidable 
m^ruif^  in  the  jirrson-i  of  their  own  nnhility, 
ira;.  t;i  the  annif*  of  any  nitiiMi  \vh.itr\rr. 
W:.t  n  the  n^pultlic  w.m  attarki'd,  th«'v  arrord- 
i'!_'i«  f  lu^ii  In  ami  in  it:<  fiofrniT.  .\I:iny  who 
hi-  .ilr«-.idy  siutTrn-^l  undrr  thr  ri»«l  of  thrir  ct*'- 
•':.'^r-%.  wjjtri  rallid  ii\nm  Uy  4-nli^t,  showi-d  t!u»ir 
I-'  •*  ji"1»nJ  with  fittrr-s  or  tiirn  with  the  stri|H«s 
V.-.:  !i  rhi  y  had  n"cei\cd  by  comma nd  of  their 
r» '.  ■;.>■*  [tatrons. 

i  Liv.  lib.  vui.  e.  30.  Ik  lib.  ix.  c.  S& 


These  distractioiu,  joined  to  the  actual  pro- 
SL'ncc  of  a  foreign  enemv,  obliged  the  senate  to 
have  recourse  to  their  former  expedient,  and  to 
entrust  the  republic  again  in  the  nands  of  a  die* 
tator.  Having  succ(>edcd  in  their  first  nomina- 
tion, and  having  driven  the  enemy  from  their 
territories,  they  recurred  to  the  same  expedient 
again,  on  the  return  of  a  like  oocaaion ;  but,  in 
onler  to  mix  insinuation  with  the  terrors  of  this 
measure,  they  made  choice  of  Valerius,  a  })ersoo 
whose  nune  was  alread}-  known  to  the  simeren 
by  soiiM  pMNilar  laws  which  they  owed  to  his 
fiunily.  This  officer  had  credit  enough  with  the 
people  to  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  repel  the  enemy,  by  whom 
the  state  was  im-adml :  but,  upon  his  return,  not 
being  able  to  prevail  on  the  senate  to  fulfil  the 
hopes  which  he  had  given  to  the  peoj;^,  he  made 
a  si)eech  to  excul)«tt>  himself^  ana  laid  down  hie 
power.  The  citwiia  wlio  liad  fought  under  his 
(lanner  lH>ing  still  in  the  field,  anil,  without  any 
ordi*rs  to  dlshtuul,  suspecting  that  the  senate,  un- 
der pretence  of  mmic  war  on  the  frontier,  meant 
to  n*move  th<in  from  the  city,  ran  to  their  arms ; 
and,  if  they  had  not  been  restrained  by  their  mi- 
litary oath,' and  tiie  respi?ct  they  paid  to  the  go- 
venunent  of  their  countr}-,  must  have  entered  the 
irates  by  force.  Hut,  under  the  impression  of 
these  nioti^Ts,  they  lletl  from  the  walls  instead 
of  invailint;  them,  retinHl  l)eyond  the  Anio^  and 
took  possession  of  a  heiijrht  alwut  thrre  miles 
from  Kome,^  aftenaanls  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Sacred  Hill.  Their  otlicera  followed,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  return  to  their 
duty;  but  were  told,  tliat  no  duty  i^'os  owning  to 
a  government  which  had  witlidrawn  its  protec- 
tion, and  encouraged  oppression;  that  free  citi- 
zens own  no  country  in  which  they  are  not  per- 
niittixi  to  enjoy  their  free<ioni. — "  To  what 
puriMwe,"  said  Siriniun  Hilluturt,  who  was  then 
at  tnr  he;id  of  tliis  mutiny,  ''nrall  us  to  a  city 
from  whirh  you  havi-  a!r«*jnly  fon-t-d  us  to  lly  by 
your  extortion  ?  IJy  what  new  assurance  can 
vou  jx»rsuaile  us  to  nly  on  a  faith  which  you 
have  r«*j>eal<illy  Imtken  .'  15y  what  cliann  can 
you  encaj:!'  uk  in  Hjpjxirt  of  a  conunon wealth, 
of  which  \ou  will  not  allow  ur*  to  l«e  mcmliersi 
You  mean  to  en-inis.-*  all  the  fruits  which  are  to 
be  rraiNfl  in  your  country,  and  it  h  well.  Wo 
shall  leave  \ou  to  do  mo,  and  do  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt y(»ur  enjoynH'iilK." 

This  siTCrtsion  of  a  ureat  IkvIv  of  t!«e  people 
hl^^njI  ctintinuini  fur  Ht»\cral  monthrs  and  in  this 
time  receixed  a  constant  ucct-s.-ion  of  numl^era 
from  the  city  and  from  tin*  contiiruous  fields, 
threw  the  repuhli<'  into  the  j»ri*ateri  dinirihT;  ex- 
\Htm\\  itrt  lamU  ti»  lie  iit-i^Uvted  or  pill.itnil  by  its 
own  inluihitants  and  r.i\.i^e«l  |.y  inimeriiu<«  ene- 
mies, who  t«Nik  tliis  opiMirtunity  to  in\ade  it  with- 
out o]>{M>sitiiin. 

The  {Kitncian«  had  sullicient  fnnv  in  tlieirowTi 
Ixxly,  ami  in  that  (»f  their  ftithtiil  n-taimrs,  to 
{n»aril  the  a\enuis  «if  the  city,  and  to  w-cun*  it 
fn»m  surpri^v  but  U-'nvf  ndiici-d  to  irmit  tlitFi- 
culties  for  want  of  tlii-ir  u>u:il  Mipp'.ii-f  «il  pro\i- 
nions,  and  Hpi>n  h<'ndinix  still  i;reatt'r  tmni  the 
interruption  nt'  la!*«iur  and  the  f»u-j}>en-i«»ii  ot  co- 
vrrtuiM-nt,  thev  came  to  a  n-i^ 'lotion  to  ncL'otiiitc 
with  the  lea-lcr-i  of  the  mutiny;  ami,  for  this 
pur|>osi\  raiMil  Sp.  t  *asMUS  a  i«fs.»n  who,  though 
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of  a  patrician  family,  was  in  high  favour  wth 
the  people,  to  the  otfirc  of  consul.  Thev  n<rrec(l 
to  mitijpite  the  severities  which  they  hacf  hither- 
to practised  a^iinst  insolvent  debtors,  and  to  re- 
Inae  such  of  them  as  were  actually  in  bonds,  or 
had  been  destined  to  slavery. 

With  these  concessionr,  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  the  camp,  and  a  nec^otiation  was  opened,  in 
which  the  plelxfians  obtaitie<l,  not  only  a  full  ac- 
knowledi^nient  of  their  i>rivileges,  but,  what  was 
of  more  consequence,  a  ])ower  of  forming  assem- 
Uies  apart  from  tlie  noUes,!  and  of  ele^intr  an- 
nual magistrates,  to  guard  and  watch  over  their 
own  separate  rights.  "  Your  consuls,"  they  said, 
"are  not  so  niiich  the  olficers  of  the  common- 
wealth as  tho  heads  of  a  faction;  and,  in  all 
questions  that  relate  to  the  people,  are  parties 
rather  than  judges.  It  is  reasonable  that  wc 
too  have  a  head  or  representation  in  the  conunon- 
wealth,  under  which  we  may  act,  at  least  in  our 
own  defence." 

In  return  to  this  well-advised  and 
U.  C.  2G0.  specious  requisition,  the  tribunitian 
power  was  established,  and  with  it 
the  foundations  of  some  g(Kxl,  and  of  much  harm 
laid  in  the  commonwealth.  Great  {xirt  of  the 
last  might  have  been  prtnented,  if  the  plelieians, 
now  in  {jossession  of  a  right  to  nominate  tribunes 
for  the  care  of  their  interests,  had  from  thence- 
forwanl  been  content  with  the  jwwer  of  election 
merely,  had  discontinued  their  own  collectivr*  as- 
sembhea  for  any  other  purfwae,  and  increased  the 
number  of  their  tribunes,  to  a  just  representa- 
tive of  their  whole  Uxly.  The  return,  nowever, 
was  more  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  {Myopic  were  allowed  to  assemble ;  and,  in- 
stead of  a  representation  to  sup^wrt  and  preserve 
their  rights  with  st4»adines3  and  with  mo<ieration, 
they  proceeded  to  elect  a  few  leaders,  who  from 
thenceforward,  were  to  head  every  popular  tu- 
mult, and  to  raise  up  every  wind  of  contention 
into  a  storm. 

The  tribunes  were  authorised,  at  their  first  in- 
•titution.  to  forbid,  or  to  restrain,  any  measures 
which  they  thought  hazardous,  or  injurious  to 
the  rights  oT  their  constituents,  but  not  to  pro- 
IXMsc  aiiv  law,  nor  to  move  any  positive  resolu- 
tion. They  were  not  entitled  to  exercise  their 
powers  beyoml  the  walls  of  the  city,  or  to  absent 
themselves  from  it  for  a  whole  day,  except  in 
their  attendance  on  the  festival  of  tne  Latm  al- 
lies, where  the  presence  of  all  the  Roman  magis- 
trates was  rcqmred.  A  single  tribune  might  stop 
the  proccedini^  of  his  own  body,  ana  of  the 
people  themselves,  as  well  as  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate  and  {raitrician  magistrates.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  last  yaii  of  their  trust,  though  not 
permitted  in  this  age  of  aristocracy  to  mix  with 
the  senators,  ttiey  Imd  places  assigned  them  at 
the  doors  of  the  senate-house,  from  which,  as 
from  a  watch-tower,  they  were  to  obeen'e,  and  on 
occasion  to  stop,  the  proceedings  of  the  lords. 

As  the  tribunes  were  destined  to  withstand  the 
exertions  of  power,  and  were  supposed,  on  the 
•most  dangerous  occasions,  to  exi)Ose  themselves 
te  the  axe  and  the  sword  of  their  adversaries,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  guard  their  persons 
with  the  most  sacred  tenees  of  religion  and  law. 
For  tliis  purpose  an  inviolable  rule  was  prescribed 
in  the  following  terms:  "Let  no  one  offer  vio- 
lence to  the  person  of  a  tribune;  neither  kill 
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him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  killed ;  neither  strike 
him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  struck.  Let  the  per- 
son who  offends  against  this  law  be  accursed; 
let  his  effects  be  made  sacved  to  pious  uses,  and 
let  every  one  pursue  him  to  death." 

To  render  this  act  irrevocable,  a  solenm  oath 
for  tho  perpetual  observance  of  it  was  imposed^ 
and  dreadful  imprecations  were  denounced  acainsl 
any  |i)erson  who  should  propose  to  repeal  itp  and 
such  was  the  effect  of  these  precautions,  taken  for 
the  safety  of  the  tribunes,  that,  under  the  republir, 
persons  obnoxious  to  public  justice  could  not  b« 
punished,  while  they  continued  to  bear  this  sacmJ 
character.  And  the  emperors  themselves,  after 
they  had  abolished  all  the  other  rights  of  the  n- 
public,  found,  under  this  sacred  title  of  tribune, 
a  refuge  to  their  crimes  and  oppressions,  and  a 
protection  against  the  designs  oi  assassins,  or  the 
re?«^ntment  of  those  they  liad  oflcnded  by  their 
tyranny.  ^ 

The*  college  of  tribunes,  at  its  institution,  wis 
not  limited  to  any  precise  number  of  memberv; 
it  consisted  at  first  of  such  pi^rsons  as  had  been 
most  active  in  procuring  the  establislunent,  and 
continueil  to  be  filled  with  the  most  zealous  j.«ar- 
tizans  of  the  people,  the  number  being  three  or 
more,  according  ps  persons  appeared  to  merit 
this  honour,  liut  in  prtx*css  oif  time  lx)th  the 
plebeians  who  aspirinl  to  this  distinction,  and  the 
IKitriciiiiis  who  were  jealous  of  it,  conspired  to 
amjnicnt  the  numliers. — The  first,  in  order  to 
m:ike  way  for  their  own  preferment;  and  the 
second,  to  the  eml  that  they  might  be  the  letter 
enabled,  on  occasion,  to  disunite  their  enemies, 
and  to  prcK  urc  the  negative  of  a  jwrt,  to  am>t  the 
proi'eedings  of  the  whole.  The  college  of  tri- 
bunes was  accordingly  augmentetl  by  degrees  to 
ten ;  and  a  law  was  made  to  provide  that  the  elec- 
tions should  not  stop  short  of  this  numl)er.* 

Patricians  could  neither  elect  nor  he  elected 
into  this  ofiice,^  although,  in  tho  midst  of  irregu- 
larities incident  to  all  unformed,  espei*ially  to  all 
)x>pular  governments,  some  exceptions  arc  men- 
tioned, even  to  the  last  port  of  this  rule.  The 
tribunes  wen;  at  first  elected  in  the  assemUy  of 
the  curiff,  where  the  vote  of  the  poorest  citizen 
was  equal  tO  that  of  tho  most  wealthy.  But 
even  here  the  patricians,  although  not  absolute 
masters,  as  they  were  in  the  assembly  of  the  cen- 
turies, having  great  influence,  and,  by  holding  the 
aus]jices,  having  even  a  negative  on  all  proceed- 
ings, it  was  thought  necessary  to  alter  tne  fbim 
of  the  assembly  in  which  tb.c  tribunes  were  elected 
to  that  of  the  tril^es ;  and  by  this  means  to  enable 
the  people  to  make  their  election,  without  any 
control  from  the  nobles,  either  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  or  the  interposition  of 
the  aucjrurs.* 

Such  was  the  institution  of  the  plelwbn  tri- 
bunes, while  the  state  yet  knew  of  no  other  ma* 
gistrato  besides  the  consuls  and  tlie  (lua^stors,  of 
whom  the  last,  even  under  the  kings,  had  l>een 
employed  as  a  «p«*cies  of  commissaries,  or  pix^' 
viders  for  the  anny.  The  expedient  was  adopted 
by  the  senate,  to  quiet  the  animosity  of  fmrties; 
but  tended,  in  fiu't,  only  to  n'nder  the  contest  Ih> 
tweeii  them  more  eaual,  and  to  multiply  the  sub* 
jecta  of  dispute.  The  tribunes  U'inj;  vestt d  with 
(xiwer  to  assemble  the  peo[kle,  could  not  long  be 
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I  to  tlie  men  negative  with  wliich  they 
fiivt  cntnij4«il;  ii«*r  was  it  ea^y,  on  every 
1,  to  di>tiii|;uii«ii  tlir  inoasun^  of  attai'k 
iweof  ileffiHv;  and  the  p:irty  of  the  uli'- 
i%Uh  iliM«r  utriorrs  at  thrir  hrad,  were  then 
Autk\  ii«it  «in]y  to  preiMTve  their  rights,  but 
»  ill  j^^ii  !(.>  t!u-ir  onler  continual  mrossions 
ki^i;  and  )»wer.  ]liip)>ily  for  the  Htate, 
iik-i  \et  niucli  cnnind  of  tliirf  8r>rt  to  Ih' 
witht>ut  tnni^ixruro^iu*;;  the  UmiuLs  of  ^^ooi] 
T  etK'rourhing  ou  the  authority  of  i'4[uit- 
rrmnK'nl. 

po|juLir  loaiion*  in  thiH  career  had  toltreak 
I  ihr  l«r  of  )i*-Feilitar>'  distin(-tii>ii,  which, 
|m>l4  ndtnl,  ciintrary  to  the  ;reuiud  of  tlu* 
*,  t}ut  no  personal  merit  and  no  nicasurt^ 
ly  ciitiUi  r«*mo%e.  Ono  of  the  first  Kli'ps 
ikle  in  pursuit  of  thin  ohji^ct,  was  to  pre- 
tfr>'  <>:li«*r  (jowrr  in  the  hiate  from  a  nc<;a- 
tlitir  I'Wii  pn.K'4'<\lini;s.  For  tliis  purj^isc 
■:ur:<-  i,  h\  the  authurity  i>f  tlie  tril.i^4,  that 
unii-r  |xtin  of  dt .itli,  «^r  of  an  arlntniry 
uiui«i  irii«rriiiil  a  trilmne  while  he  was 
,r  to  ll:i>  |»i<*l'!r.^  IVin;r  tliUa  providid 
iii:i-rnii'ti«>:i.  a-*  ihi'v  v>vtv  bv  a  former 
tin>t  \i'ii<'n  *-  to  i!i«ir  iKTSi>!i5i,  tht^y  not 
yk  u;*t!i-^  i-i'iiijil.iiiits  «if  ihi.'ir  eon^titut'nts, 
ji»-«*.  d  n«  w  ciaiMi>*  to  U*  niado  by  them, 
r\rry  "i  ■i'i->'<in!i  lo  oJlirc,  endeavoured  to 
r  thr  '.r  urm  by  >Mkiiir  ad<litional  establish- 
T  ih"  \»  u*  :ll  ol  tiM'  jnople:  they  e>cn  in- 
•d  tht-  i(tiu*  in  it«i  rounrildi  and  military 
KiA,  and  aim Kft  in  e\rry  instance  hun>r 
IT  wImvU  (if  i:->^<*rn];ii.-nt,  until  ihr  <;rirv> 
ht-y  c.enpl^in«-d  of  with  n-dn'-vii-d,  or  tlie 
U  tSr'V  nutli*  \%t'rf'  roiuplifd  with. 

r  i>  ui'Tiii'K'  th«'  nijOjlM-r  nf  plrln^ian 
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the  institution  of  the  tribunes  wa^  a  sequel  of 
the  troubles  which  had  j-nx^tHli'd  that  establish- 
ment. The  secession  of  the  people  took  plice  in 
Autumn,  the  usual  m><'d-timc  in  Italy;  and  the. 
labours  of  that  season  having  been  accordin<:rly 
interrupted,  the  city  was  threatened  with  fa- 
mine; and  the  senate  exerted  all  its  industry  in 
iriianiing  a^inst  tliin  evil.t^  After  the  jiublic 
^ranariiM  were  tilled  for  this  purpose,  it  Ixvamc 
a  question,  uyton  what  tenns^  aiiu  at  wtuit  price, 
the  ))oonT  citizens  should  be  suppliinl  from 
thenc4».  Their  insolence  in  the  late  mutiny, 
and  the  part  which  they  themselves,   by  sus- 

t tending  the  labours  of  Oie  field,  had  taken,  in 
irin;;in«r  on  the  distress  with  wlilch  they  were 
now  thn*atened,  were  fully  statefl  ai;ainst  them 
in  this  delibcmtion.  Tnc  opportunity  was 
thought  to  be  fair,  to  rccal  the  several  conces- 
sions which  had  been  extorted  from  the  senate, 
:ind,  in  particular,  to  oblige  the  people  to  jxirt 
with  their  triltunes,  and  to  return  wittiin  the  for- 
mer bounds  of  their  duty. 

Such  wajs  the  substance  of  a  contumelious 
sjieech,  dehvered  in  the  senate  by  the  celebrated 
(.'aiu.^  Marcius  Toriolanus.  Tne  youngiT  no- 
bility apoLiuded  his  sentiments ;  but  the  ^rcuiter 
part  of  tne  senate,  having  n*«'ently  escaped  from 
a  i)opular  storm,  wen^  unwilling  to  engage  them- 
sclvt^  anew  in  the  same  dangen)us  situation.  In 
order,  therefon',  to  apj)ease  the  iKHirile,  w  ho  were 
gnMtly  incensed  at  tne  proixisaf  which  h;ul  lieen 
n):ide  to  suIhIuc  them,  they  agreed  to  deliver  com 
from  the  public  ^ninaries,  at  a  price  Mow  ttuit 
of  the  most  plentiful  hea!>on.  And,  bv  this  pro- 
ceeding, for  the  ]»reseiit  p:trined  the  tribune.^  but 
flittenvi  their  ]iresmni>ti()ii,  and  encouraged  them 
ti)  tncditate  >till  further  demands.  The  distress 
with  whit'h  tln*lr  enhJ't  it  units  had  Ix-cn  thri\it- 
I'lji'il  \\M  pn-Nrrititi,  but  tlic  in.'-ult  tluy  h.ul  r.'- 
••♦iviii  l'r»  111  < '.lius  Munius  was  not  .i\i:ii:ir|; 
.i:iii  tlh'v  r\[r  \  liiiii  t«>  jijijw  ir  iKion-  t!ir  trlli.iial 
at"  thr  l-^'-'pIt',  t«»  ;tn-\\rr  lur  liH  rtiiidurt  t'»  tin- 
|i.irty  III'  h.id  (ill'i'ii'li'd.  'J'iic  H  iiiti-  ill.  i  {'.itri- 
I'i  iii<  wip'  lii-jM'^''.!  t»i  |'r»-li'rt  hi'ji;  I  r.t,  t'i;-!iii:_' 
tint  l.\  till  iii.i'r<>ril\  111"  tlii  ir  ^■tt•■■;  t!n  V  li.ii'lit  !r 
;ili!i-  ti)  .i''i|i.lt  itliii  III  tiLi'  '•niiHi'i  III  till"  1 1  ;r iiri)  -, 
tlir  ii'ily  ;i'*-.«iiilil\  iK'Inri'  \\lii"h,  Ironi  t;;i-  i.i.n' 
«»f  it-  t]r.«!  iii-iituti«)ii,  any  e;i|.i:.il  clMr;.'-  h.id 
U  in  hit!:i  rto  l.iiii  j^Miri^t  ri  rili/»  m,  tiny  -'.::ir  .1 
thi'  lri«l  t.»  |ir.«i»'l.  In  tlii.'',  Ii<iai  mt,  t!  i  j.  v.«  n* 
I 'i  ;  .1  III  a-,  thi-  jiitri  :  It:- ,  i]j-.i|nmiij!i  1.  'I  In*  tril'inn-^  ii.-i-!«i!.  i).  t  thi- 
.-I..-  i  .''it  T  » ;jll  l.K'  K\]\-    ■  ;  |i.'ii,.|f  .-I'lul  I  a-..-»«'iiiMi- ill  till  ir  trilf  .- ;  ,i!i  I  li.i\- 
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choice  of  di.Terrnt  modes  of  asscmhlv,  the  venr 
form  of  the  government  waa  left  undLicrmincJ, 
until  the  occaAion  occurred  on  which  this  go- 
vernment wa8  to  act. 

The  as-semhlv  of  the  centuries  formed  an  aris- 
tocracy, that  of  the  tribes  a  democracy.  They 
did  not  partake  in  the  sovereignty  hy  any  deter- 
minate rule,  but  each  of  them  occasionally  seized 
upon  the  whole  of  it ;  and,  instead  of  balancing 
each  other  by  regular  checks  and  interruptions, 
threatened  to  render  the  administration  of  the 
Republic  a  continual  scene  of  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies.  Such  at  least  is  the  judgment 
which  we  are  temptedl,  in  sixKrulation,  to  (niss  on 
this  sin^lar  c^onstitution,  although,  in  the  sequel 
of  its  history,  it  will  appear  to  possess  at  least 
one  of  the  liighest  politii^  advantages,  in  being 
the  most  excellent  nursery  of  statesmen  and  war- 
riors, and  in  forming  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  nationid  alnlity  and  success. 

The  calm  which  the  apt)roach  of  Coriolanus, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  v  olsci,  produced  with- 
in the  citv,  was  of  no  longer  duration  than  the 
alarm  which  produced  it  As  soon  as  the  ex- 
ternal enemy  withdrew,  the  parties  within  resu- 
med their  disputes ;  but  on  a  subject  which  was 
still  more  im{X)rtHnt  than  that  which  had  recently 
cmployctl  them;  and  which,  continuing  to  be 
movetf  at  intervals,  ser>'ed  to  the  last  hour  of 
the  Republic  as  an  object  of  popular  zeal,  or  fur- 
nished a  s|)ecious  pretence,  which  ambitious  and 
designing  men  continually  emi>loyed,  to  captiMite 
the  ears  of  the  populace.  This  was  the  most 
popular  of  all  proportions — an  equal  division  of 
land  pToiK'rty,  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  Agra- 
rian law. 

While  the  Romans  were  making  their  first 
acquisitions  of  territory',  their  conquests  were 
understoixl  to  Ix;  mide  for  the  people,  and  were 
accordingly  divided  amon?  them,  or  given  to 
those  who  had  not  a  suffincnt  provision  for  the 
Bubsistenre  of  their  families.*  But  of  late,  during 
a  consitlerable  perio«l,  while  the  Repul  Jic  barely 
withsU».l  the  Htticks  of  the  exiled  kinij,  or  re- 
covenfi  the  losses  sustained  in  the  wars  with  the 
numerous  enemies  that  supported  him,  she  had 
cither  made  few  acquisiUons  of  this  sort,  or,  suit- 
ably to  the  growinu  disjxirity  of  ranks,  which, 
though  not  necessary  in  very  small  rej)ublicSj  be- 
comes so  in  proTKirtion  as  nations  extend,  suHered 
the  conquerctl  lands  to  pass  by  connivance,  occu- 
pancy or  purchase,  into  the  hands  of  powerful 
citizt^ns,  wiio  made  use  of  these  opportunities  to 
appropriate  estates  to  themselves. 

I'he  tribunes  had  not  yet  begun 
U.  C.  267.  to  make  their  complaints  on  this  sul>- 
jei't,  when  they  were  anticipated 
hy  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius,  who,  being  already  in 
high  favour  with  the  poimlar  party,  continued 
to  flatter  the  passions  or  ttie  inferior  class,  and  is 
said  to  have  aimed  at  an  improper  and  danger- 
ous influence  in  the  state.  Ho  affected  ^reat 
zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  proportional 
indi;ntation  against  their  oppressors.  He  com- 
plained, in  particular,  of  the  improper  use  which 
had  been  recently  made  of  the  compiered  lands, 
by  suffering  them  to  become  the  property  of  per- 
■oiis  who  were  already  too  rich.  Having  liim- 
self  made  some  c{>nquests,  he  showed  how  the 
lands  of  the  UepuUic  ought  to  have  been  dispoacd 
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of,  by  making  an  eaual  division  of  his  own  ao* 
quisitions  among  the  more  indigent  citizens.' 
lie  obtained  an  act  of  the  people  to  ap{x>int  thne 
commissioners  to  infjuire  into  the  abuses  wfaidh 
had  Iktu  committed  in  the  dispoiiai  of  lands  ie> 
quired  from  the  enemy,  and  to  consider  of  d» 
proper  corrections. 

The  senate,  and  the  patricians  in  general,  wen 
greatly  alarmed;  most  of  them  had  ponnrDnioni 
that  seemed  to  fall  within  the  object  of  this  in- 
quiry. The  {X)pular  partv  alleged,  that  OHh 
quered  lands  lieing  acauired  by  the  joint  labom^ 
and  at  the  common  hazard,  of  afi  the  pcodl^ 
should  be  equally  divided  amoii?  them.  Th0 
{Mitricians  contended,  that  these  lexrlling  nrin 
ciples  led  to  confu<iion  and  anarchy;  tluit,  u  a 
state  of  which  all  the  territory  was  actually,  and 
within  a  few  centuries,  acquired  hy  conqool^ 
these  maxims  could  not  be  applied  without  dia 
subv»i*ion  of  government,  as  well  as  of  propeitf. 

In  this  conti>st  Cassius  apjieared  to  nave  thi 
advantage  of  numbers  on  his  «de;  and  if  be  had 
confined  his  views  to  the  di\ision  of  lands,  under 
which  he  was  said  to  dif^uisc  a  more  dangerooi 
intention,  the  senate  and  nobles  must  have  al 
least  devised  considerable  settlements  for  thfl 
people,  in  order  to  elude  his  demands.  Bnl 
while  Cassius  aLinned  the  rich  with  danger  to 
their  pro{)erty,  he  at  the  same  time  alarmed 
ewry  citizen  viith  danger  to  his  personal  conw- 
quence,  by  offering  the  free<lom  of  the  citv  to 
ever\'  alien,  who,  at  his  summons,  crowded  from 
all  tile  cantons  of  Latium  to  vote  in  the  astetn* 
blies  of  the  Roman  people.  His  colleague  op- 
I>osed  this  measure,  and  the  citv,  for  the  present^ 
was  solved  fmm  the  intrusion  of  strangers.  Thi 
attempt,  however,  pave  offence  to  the  })eopl6  ai 
well  as  to  the  senate;  and  the  unhappy  aut^iot 
of  it,  in  order  to  regain  the  iGivour  ol  liia  partTf 
proposetl  a  resolution,  luit  only  to  make  a  gratuit- 
ous tlistribution  of  corn,  but  even  to  refund  what 
had  been  formerly  j>aid  by  any  citizen  at  tlie  pub- 
lic granaries.  This  proposat^too  was  interpreted 
to  his  pnyudice,  an(l  raised  a  suspicion  that  he 
meant,  with  the  aid  of  aliens  and  of  indigcnl 
citizens,  to  usurp  the  government.  On  this  sup- 
position all  jKirtic^s  in  the  state  combined  against 
him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  punidi- 
ment  of  treason. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  project  a^ 
ter  the  state  began  to  have  its  demesne  lands,  and 
after  private  esUites  l>e^n  to  be  ac<*umulaU^l,  that 
was  made  to  divide  all  territorial  acquisitions  in 
equal  shares  to  the  people.  And  though  the  au- 
thor of  it  perished  in  the  attem}it,  the  project  it- 
self was  entaileil  on  the  commonwealth,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  dissension,  and  became  the  source  of  fo- 
ix»ted  demands  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  tribunes  had  no  sooner  accomplished  fhn 
ruin  of  Cassius,  in  which  they  concurred  with 
the  senate,  than  they  insistcnl  for  the  execution 
of  the  law  he  had  fnime<l,  and  for  the  nominatina 
of  three  commissioners  already  resoived  on,  kn 
the  di\iaion  of  conquered  lands.  They  pnjtected 
the  people  in  n*fusing  to  serve  the  stale  in  iti 
wars,  until  this  demand  should  l>e  granted.  And 
having  absolute  and  irresistible  ih>wer  to  stoj)  all 
prottecdings  in  the  city,  they  preventwl  all  mill- 
tsLTy  le\ies  within  the  walls,  obliijrtl  the  consula 
during  a  certain  period,  to  erect  their  standan) 
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uieffo  to  fimo  tuB  hefunDui 
_  .  by  dihrinf  v<"B7  ^  cittlei 
«&cU  of  thoflo  WDO  wen  un- 


of  poliliDd  ftrength,  the 
■w  letfDed  by  desraw  to  fisnn  their 
Bi^  whether  it  aommiitntioii  or  of 

!•  ■ih««wiiMl  to  fimiiih  the  people 
WMt  abma^  to  •mufe  thepi  with 
weewinniL  to  gntify  than  with  yn- 
limmad  tllotiiOTteof  hade;  «nd,  in 
» th»  irioleaoe  of  their  leMferik  by  the 
■■e  ODe  of  their  own  oniei^  ooitfir 
mmnA  to  divide  the  eoOcfe  of  tii- 

MHi^  IB  their  tnnii  endeewNired,  by 
MMfmhi  cDgeMnentey  to  eecure  the 
r  their  own  body,  or  to  bind  the  mi- 
wm  the  deeieMxi  of  the  giette^mn- 
f^ght  the  people  to  de^Mie  the  per- 
iti^  which,  to  pecify  or  to  euepend 
■■iliei^  weie.ofitted  to  theni  at  e 
B  RooDe.  ThejrteQghtthemto'aim 
oMecftr-ihe  ppmiftl  fgnfwinifnpf*  of 
Mn eopil  ehare in  the govenunent 
mrj.  Tlie  tiibanee  weie  hooonied 
I  •»  the  part  which  the^  toolL  in  sop- 
■pohrouiae;  and  plebeians  were  eoe- 
■d  lo  thk  offiM^  in  lewanl  of  the  ani- 
hadoeeaaonaHy  shown  tothesenite, 
yaet  lo  the  comage  with  which  they 
withstood  tEe  authority  of  the 


,  aocoidingl;|ri  the  new  tii- 
to  agnaliae  their  year  by  sog- 
e  advantafB  to  the  people;  and,  in 
f  their  strugglcis  obtained  many  re- 
f  ooialile  to  their  interest  as  an  order 

which  has  been  already  mentioned, 
I  of  uncertain  date,  they  obtained — to 
e  aaaembly  of  the  tnben  for  that  of  the 
election  of  tribunes.^ 

Another,  to  exclude  the  patricians 
mtirrlT  from  the  asecmbly  of  the 
tribcs^^ 

urian  Uw  itself  t)M>y  frequently  moved, 
ral  of  other  claims  and  preten^ons, 
t  forward  along  with  such  claimn,  in 
m  the  patricians,  and  to  force  them, 
ihension  of  this  principal  objtxrt  of 
to  a  compromise,  or  to  a  compliance 
*r  demand. 

her  circumstances,  which  tended  frc- 
vrive  these  political  flames,  may  be 
arbitrary  proceeding  of  the  magis- 
le  defect  ot  judicial  forms  in  the  com- 

The  coristuls  had  succeeded  to  the 
B  officers  of  state,  both  civil  and  mili- 
taA  not  suificient  forms  or  limitations 
>  them  in  the  excrcLw  of  their  power.* 
which  is  common  in  the  administration 
mments,  b  for  the  most  part  supplied 
Evils  are  corrertod  in  pro{)ortion  as 
,  and  the  rational  proceedings  of  one 
iptcd  as  precedents  to  regulate  the 
in  the  present  instance,  at  Rome, 
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the  popokr  party,  it  is  aaid,  denufnded  at  once  a 
system  of  jurisprudence  and  a  oonq^ilete  body  of 
lawa.  Being  opposed  by  the  patriclane^  ttiey 
came  to  consider  tne  measme  as  an  object  of  par- 
y;yid  they  pressed  the  acceptanoe  of  By  as  mnch 
noni  animosity  to  the  magietntes^  as  nam  a  de- 
ne to  aecme  public  jnatioe,  or  to  regulate  the 
fonmia  of  hidicial  prooedme.  The  patricians  oon- 
aideied  the  project  as  an  attack  on  their  power; 
and  however  innocent  or  leaaonahle  it  may  hate 
been,  endeavooied  to  ehide  tiie  execotion  of  it 
iirith  an  the  aits  of  evasion  anddday,  which  thej 
had  enmlcTed  to  prevent  the  diviaon  of  the  ooB- 
ouered  landi^  or  to  frua^Rate  any  other  the  moat 
metions  porpooe  of  their  advenariea. 

.  In  tins  oooteat  the  powers  and  artifices  of  bodi 
paftiea  were  fnlh  exerted.  Tothe  gteatanlhoritj 
and  addROB  of  the  noblea,  the  pecfle  oppoaed  an 
aidofor  that  wea  not  to  be  cooled  bf  Mkjn,  to  be 
^Bcontaged  by  partialdffcats^orreateainedhy  acre- 
pies  in  the  clMNoe  of  means  tor  the  attaininenftof 
their  end.  FromthS%  as  fiommanT  •other  inatan- 
oes^  itmay  beinferred,  thai  the  pofwihr  party,  m  the 
contest  with  their  snperioii^  are  apt  to  tnmk,  that 
the  rules  of  veraciiy  and  candour  may  be  dispai- 
sed  with,  and  that  the  means  of  deceit  and  vio- 
lence may,  withoot  wdt  aerapk^  be  employed  in 
their  own  ftiwmr.  Wtth  leas  honour  and  dig- 
nity to  maintain  than  theb  adversaries  thej  aie 
leas  afiaid  of  hnpotations  that  detract  fifom  either; 
and  theb  leadeis  supported  by  the  voice  of  the 
more  nnmeioaa  party,  are  leas  apprehensive  of 
evil  fiune.  In  this  contest,  acconMngly,  fictttiona 
plots  and  eonspiiadeB  were  AJbiicated  by  the  po- 
pular side,  and  fictitious  designs  against  the  libnr- 
tiea  of  the  people  vrere  imputed  to  the  oatricians, 
in  order  to  feiMer  them  omou&  and  to  deter  them 
from  appearing  in  support  of  their  real  preten- 
sions.' 

In  the  issue  of  these  contests,  the  senate  de- 
spairing of  being  able  to  divert  the  people  from 
their  purjx)se,  agreed  to  the  nomination  of  three 
conmuiMioners,  who  should  be  sent  into  Greece 
to  make  a  collection  of  such  laws  as,  being  found 
saluUry  in  that  country,  might  be  transferred 
to  Rome.  Soon  af\er  tHe  return  of  the  commis- 
sionera,  the  senate  approved  their  report,  and 
concurred  in  the  nonunation  o^"  the  famous  de- 
cemvirs to  compile  a  body  of  laws  for  the  com- 
monwealth. 

The  decemvirs  were  appointed 
U.  C.  302.  merely  to  make  the  drafl  of  a  new 
code,  and  to  propose  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  senate  ana  people,  from  whom 
alone  the  propoisitions  could  receive  the  authority 
of  laws ;  yet  the  persons  named  for  this  purpose, 
as  the  history  bears,  had  cre<lit  enough  with  the 
people  to  be  vested  with  a  temporary  sovereignty, 
m  which  they  Buper«ede<l  the  autnority  of  the 
senate,  as  well  as  ttiat  of  the  consuls,  and  had  un- 
limited power  over  the  lives  and  fortune  of  their 
fellow  citizens.'  Before  their  commission  expi- 
red, they  prewntcd  a  number  of  Uwa^  engraven 
on  ten  taoles  or  plates,  and  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people, 
of  the  crimes  to  bo  punished  by  the  ma^rate. 
and  of  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  all  judicial 
proceedings.  They  at  the  same  time  infiinned 
the  people,  that  their  pUn  was  still  incoo^l^ 
thai  many  useful  additions  were  yet  to  be  made; 
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and,  upon  the  faith  of  these  declarations,  obtained 
for  an(rther  year  the  renewal  of  their  powers,  with 
a  change  oi  some  of  the  personri  who  were  named 
in  the  commission. 

In  this  second  year  of  the  decemvirs'  appoint- 
ment, two  more  tables  or  plates  were  auued  to 
the  former  ten  ;  a  circumstance  from  which  this 
part  of  the  Roman  law  has  derived  its  name. 
This  supplement,  as  well  as  the  former  body  of 
laws,  was  received  with  great  avidity,  and  the 
twelve  tabU^  continued  to  Ik*  respected  at  Rome, 
as  the  ancient  titles  by  which  men  are  Hupix>8ed 
to  hold  any  valuable  n;;htB  are  re\-ered  in  nil  na- 
tions.) No  complete  cojiy  of  them  lieinjr  trans- 
mitted to  modem  times,  we  cannot  fully  jud^e  of 
their  \'alue;  but,  from  the  fragments  remamin;^ 
in  authors  that  occasionally  cite  them,^  this  code 
appears,  in  some  clauses,  to  have  been  a  first  dral\ 
of  the  regulations  which  an>  necessary  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  proi)ertY,  and  in  making  private 
parties  answerable  to  public  Judicatures  in  all  their 
disputes. — The  property  of  land  was  established 
by  a  fair  prescription  of  two  years,  and  that  of 
other  effi^cts  by  a  pnvcription  of  one  year. — Any 
controversy  concerning  the  boundaries  of  land 
pro{>erty  was  to  be  determined  by  arlriu*rs  or  jury- 
men appointed  by  the  magistrate. — Parties  cited 
to  a  court  of  justice  were  not  at  liberty  to  decline 
attendance. — ^Judgment  in  capital  cases  was  com- 
petent only  to  the  assembly  of  the  {)eopIe  in  their 
centuries ;  but  this  supreme  tribunal  might  dele- 
gate its  powers  by  a  s})ecial  commission. 

In  considering  this  code  as  a  reconl  of  ancient 
manners,  the  following  {tarticulars  are  worthy  of 
notice : 

The  distinction  of  patrician  and  i)lelH'ian  was 
00  great,  that  persons  in  these  diiierent  orders 
were  not  permitted  to  intermarry. 

The  father  being  considered  as  the  absolute 
master  of  his  child,  had  a  right  even  to  kill,  or 
cxfjose  him  to  sale.' 


1  Livy  calif  thr  twelve  tabic*  Font  omnit  pvbliei  pri- 
matiqut  jurit.  Tacitu*  calln  them /VnMrfut^uri^.  And 
( -ra^itua,  in  the  Dialogue  of  Cic.  de  Orat.  \*  made  to  vaj, 
Biblioth^Pcai  omitium  phiioM>phoriim,  unui  inihi  videtur 
tubularum  litMlIud  lupnrare.     De  Orat.  lib.  i.  c.  44. 

S  Vid.  Graviiii  do  Origine  Juris  Civilit.    Pigliii  Anal. 

3  Thi'clauM  in  'iiR  twelve  tablet  rolatiuff  to  tbo  father** 

Sower  of  tale,  couiaint  a  tin^nlar  limitation.  Veodcndi 
hum  patri  p<it«»tat  etto.  Hi  pat^r  filium  tcr  Tenundovit 
filiut  a  palre  liber  o«to.  The  faihcr  mav  tell  hit  child,  but 
if  ho  hot  told  him  three  timrt  the  child  thall  be  free.  (I)i  >- 
nyt.  lib.  ii.  c.  37.  p.  VJ.)  Thia  law,  in  itt  firtt  apiN^sranre 
rarriet  an  implication  that,  until  thia  rettriction  wotapplii-d, 
fatbera  practited  telling  their  children  timet  without  limit. 
No  law,  it  may  bo  aaid,  ii  made  agiiintt  crimnt  allofether  un- 
known ;  and,  in  foneial,  what  people  do,  may  be  inferred 
from  what  they  are  forbid  lo  do ;  and  yet  the  clauro,  con- 
sidered in  thia  light,  it  full  of  abturdity.  The  child,  to  be 
ropeatedly  told,  muat  have  reiwnlrdly  ditenga^d  iiimaelf 
fiom  tltitcry.  After  being  twice  told,  ho  mutt  have  put 
himtelf  a  third  time  in  (he  father't  power;  and  to  render 
si.cfa  catea  the  olijoct  of  law  in  anj  a^e  or  country  what- 
ever, the  great  law  of  parental  affection  mutt  bnve  been 
strangely  tuipeiidod.  The  t;ueation  therefore  may  be  tub- 
oiitted  to  civiliana  and  antiqaarietj  whether  itbenotcatier 
to  tiippoM  a  mittake  in  the  tradition  or  in  tho  record,  or 
SD  unneceMary  precaution  in  the  compilera  of  thia  coile; 
than  auch  a  frequency  of  the  circomataocet  pretamed  in 
this  claute,  as  would  make  the  oflboco  a  pro|ier  objert  of 
k^itlation  in  any  age  or  nation  whatever;  and  whether 
Ibia  law  may  not  have  been,  in  its  original  intention,  what 
It  became  in  the  aubiequvnl  apnlicatiobi  of  it.  a  mere  pre- 
caution i'l  fHvour  of  toe  parent,  that  be  thould  not  be  dc- 
e rived  of  nit  eliild  by  tarpiiae,  and  that  anleaa  he  had  aold 
ia  three  limea.  be  waa  not  tuppoied  to  have  aold  him  at 
alL  The  form  by  which  a  Roman  father  emancipated  his 
ioo,  fftttriitid  of  a  tale  tfaree  timas  repMled.    Tlw  latbcr 


The  interest  of  money  was  lit  j»ied  to  one  pff 
cent  ;^  but  bankruptcy  was  treated  as  a  crime,  ami, 
without  any  distinction  of  frniid  or  misfortune,  ex 
{)osi'd  the  insolvent  debtor  to  the  mercy  of  lui 
creditors,  who  might  put  him  to  deiith,  dis.«ect  or 
quarter  liini,  and  distribute  his  members  among 
them.* 

Mixed  with  laws  that  arose  from  snperstitian^ 
tlierc  were  others  containing  proofs  of  great  na- 
tional wis<lom.  In  pri^ute  every  family  were  free 
to  worship  the  gods  in  their  own  way.  And  in 
pul)li(*,  tliough  certain  forms  were  required,  yet 
there  was  not  any  penalty  annexed  to  the  omiaixHi 
of  them,  as  the  punishment  of  olFences  in  this 
matter  was  left  to  the  offended  cod. 

The  }K^ple  were  required  to  build  their  houiei 
two  feet  asimder,  to  leave  eight  feet  for  tlie  otA- 
nary  breadth  of  streets  and  highways,  and  double 
this  breadth  at  the  turnings. 

They  were  forbid  to  dress  or  to  pc^h  the  wood 
employed  in  funeral  piles,  or  to  expreai  their  ■or> 
row  for  the  dead  by  wounding  their  flesh,  tearing 
their  hair,  or  by  uttering  indecent  or  lomentafaM 
cries. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  singular  and  charac- 
teristical  clauses  which  arc  mentioned  among  the 
fragments  of  the  twelve  tables.  Tho  ardour  of 
the  {)eople  to  obtain  this  code,  and  the  unlimited 
powers  which  they  cntnLst(>d  to  the  conrniisaioii* 
ers  appointed  to  frame  it,  had  nearly  cost  them 
their  liberty ;  and  thus  ended  the  progress  of  thrir 
commonwealth.  The  two  additioiul  tables,  as 
well  as  the  first  ten,  liaving  been  postinl  up  for 
public  insjx?ctioii,  ami  luiving  l)een  formally  enart- 
(xl  by  the  striate  and  ptY>ple,  the  object  ot'tliede- 
cem\irs'  commission  was  obtjiined,  and  it  wasei- 
IxM:tiMl  that  tiiey  were  to  alxiicate  their  power; 

told  him  and  received  hit  price.  The  buyer  once  asd 
Bi^ain  re-delivcrcd  the  child,  and  had  hit  price  returned. 
.\flpr  the  third  puichate,  the  buyer  manuuiitied  lurn  by  a 
tingular  ceremony  prctcribcd  in  the  lawt. 

4  Nam  primo  duodecim  tabulittancitum,  ne  quit  aoci- 
ario  (1-li!  |icr  mon.  or  1  per  cent.  j>er  aim.)  fcsnore  aroplies 
exerccret,  cum  antea  ex  lihidine  locuplutium  agitaretur' 
dcin  ro^ationo  tiibunitia  ad  trmunciat  redacta;  pottreaie 
vetitx  ucura;;  muliixque  plebitcitif  obviam  ituui  traudiboa 
qua;  totiet  reprt-tae  mixaa  per  artet  ruraui  oriubanUir 
Tncit.  Ann.  lib.  vi. 

Montesquieu  vvnturet  to  reject  the  authority  of  Tocitaa 
in  ihit  instance,  and  auppotea  that  the  law  which  he  aa- 
criboi  to  the  decemvirt  had  no  exitteoce  until  the  yeaf 
U.  C.  3lH ;  when  according  to  Livy,  lib.  vi.  it  waa  obtained 
by  the  iriliunct  M.  Dudliut  and  L.  Meiieniut,  in  favour  el 
the  p(topl^.  Ilaud  teuuo  pathbut  litta,  intequcnte  anne 
C.  Mtrtio  el  ('n.  Muniio  Cott.  de  unciario  loeoore,  a  Bl 
Diiellio,  L.  Slenenio,  tribuuia  picbit,  rogatio  perlata.  b 
it  indeed  probable  that  inaov  aiitiquattMl  lawt  were  lefer^ 
red  to  thit  legendary  code  iit  the  twelve  tablet  on  no  bet* 
ter  unthority  than  that  of  their  antiquity.  And  to  great  a 
reduction  of  interest  waa  more  likely  to  come  from  tribuaaa 
acting  in  fiivoiir  of  tho  people,  who  wuie  generally  ike 
dfibtort,  nnd  who  toon  after  procured  the  entire  abiilitiea 
oftiie  interest  of  innnev,  than  from  thr>  decemvirt,  who,  l^ 
in?  of  tho  nrittocratical  furtion,  took  part  with  the  crt'ditora. 

5  Tho  claute  in  thit  ciMic  retprcting  intolveut  dcbton* 
it  eounlly  ttran<:e  with  that  which  retjiectH  thi.>  power  ei 
the  lather,  and  thowi  no  leta  upon  what  Rlroiiiuua  ideii 
of  iivhat  they  were  to  permit,  at  well  at  of  wli.it  they  wan 
to  prohibit,  the  campiicrt  of  thit  code  prociedrd.  Thciff 
ideat  in  either,  it  it  probable,  were  never  realiifd.  Livy 
aayt,  that  dcbtora  were  nrxi  r.t  traditi  crfdilortbus.  (Iaw. 
lib.  ii.  C.23  &  37.)  Rut  it  it  otfirmed  with  great  probabi- 
litjr  of  truth,  that  no  creditor  ever  tonk  th"  full  lieiu-fit  of 
thia  law  againwt  hit  intnlrent  debtor,  (Aul.  Grl.  lib.  S0.«. 
].)  Lawa  that  result  from  cuttutn,  and  are  tiiggrated  hy 
real  occacion*,  are  genuine  prnofa  of  the  reigning  maa* 
neri;  but  lawt  enacted  by  ipecial  lawgivert  or  commit 
ainnert,  only  indicate  what  occura  to  tho  fancv  of  the 
compiler,  and  what  are  the  prohibitiooa  ho  ii  pleased  it 
auppoee  may  be  neccasary. 
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vBilcdwith  thutnMt, 
ft  with  a  new  to  worp  the  fo- 
«r  being  debmrhed  by  two  Jtmn  un- 
donmon  in  tbe  ipomtmon  oi  it  refu- 
wiikdimw  finoB  thor  itationi  and  boidly 
~  to  pcnift  in  the  eneitne  of  their  power 
ftr  wfaich  it  was  given  had  euipeed. 
tl»  pmau  of  the  magiitiate  was  aup- 
tAtadataamom  by  fait  own  lengnatioOj  and 
:  inighlaQaer  a  peeoliarinoonTemenqr 
r  ^  puwoiar  peiaona,  who  con- 
tfielanctiona  of  office  alter  the 
than  bj  law  waa  ei^^rod. 
took  advantage  of  this  delect  in 
mntiniMfd  the  ezeiciae  of  their 
■r  b^«nd  the  period  Cmt  which  it  waa  given, 
kBiaaana  lo  psovent  the  leatoiationof  the 
^  and  tlv  aiHnhGea  <^  the  pei^ilfl^  or  the 
Am  «f  onfioaiy  nagiiteilei^  and,  even  with- 
•Bfloying  modi  aitifioe^  got  the  peof^  to  ao- 
»ip  Ihwr  iwnrpafkiny  aa  an  evil  which  could 
fca  nnedHd;  and  the  neuipen^  in  thii  aa  in 
V  iMtanee%  aeeoied  to  meet  with  a  flubmifldon 
I— BiaupiMtiumdtotheconftdenrewithwhich 
faaMKd  their  Dower.  The  vnongi  of  the 
aaMnnd  to  Bake  fittle  impreadon  on  paitiea 
wlaai«fiiai  ooneem  to  prevent  them;  bat 
■bmai  inaok  oflend  to  a  nivate  fiunily  re- 
U  ar  «pe  oorarion  to  the  bnaking  out  of  a 
i%  win  ii^ariea  of  a  move  pnUic  natore  only 
■M  to  oaKe  ■Bothered. 

ooe  of  the  aaorpen^  being 
with  tbebenily  of  Viiginia,  the  chiS 
fiunily,  and  aueady  betrothed 
of  her  own  eonditioo,  endeavoured  to 
alf  BMatcr  of  her  penon,  by  depriving 
«f  her  parentage  and  of  ncr  liberty. 
'  Aie  porpoae,  under  pretence  that  ihe  had 
I  bem  in  eenritmir,  and  that  she  had  been 


m  away  in  her  iofancy,  he  suborned  a  penon 
lui  hn*  as  tuB  slave.  The  decemvir  himself 
|g  judge  in  this  iniquitous  suit,  gave  judgment 
'wm.  t£t  helpless  party,  and  oruexed  her  to  be 
j^rd  to  the  houne  of  the  person  by  whom  she 
I  daimed.  In  this  afiectin^  scene,  the  father, 
is  pcHenre  of  bidding  a  lost  farewell  to  his 
dl,  came  fbrwaid  to  embrace  her ;  and,  in  the 
■BM  of  the  multitude,  having  then  no  other 
aw  to  {Mtacrwe  her  honour,  he  availed  himself 
he  prerogative  of  a  Roman  Cither,  and  stablxxl 
to  the  Mart  with  a  knife.  A  general  indig- 
■B  instantly  arose  from  this  piteous  sight,  and 

all  parties  concurred,  as  at  the  expul- 
C.  dOL    sion  of  the  Tarquins,  to  deliver  the 

RepuMic  from  so  hateful  a  tyninny.s 
rhe  senate  and  patridan  administration  being 
ifaifafished  by  the  cheerful  concurrence  of  the 
■iuH,  and  the  former  ca\'emment  restorr<l 
h  the  consent  of  all  parties,  a  tide  of  mutual 
fidrnn  ensued,  which  led  to  the  choice  of  the 
t  popular  persons  into  the  oflke  of  consul,  and 
nutd  a  ready  assent  frcun  the  nobles  to  ever)* 
■ore  vhieh  tended  to  sratify  the  people. 
rhe  diit;rer  which  had  been  recently  ex  peri- 
ad  hcta  i\us  exercise  of  uncommon  discre- 
■rv  pofwen,  produced  a  resolution  to  forbid, 
irr  the  severest  penalties  of  confiscation  and 
th,  any  person  ever  to  propose  the  granting  of 
'  enrh'powenw     Tiie  consecration  of  the  per- 


f  Liv.  ib.  iii.  c  37.    Dioojs.  HaL  fisf . 


Bona  of  the  tribonra,  which,  under  the  bar 
oaorpation,  had  almost  lest  its  efieet,  waa  no--  ■ 
renewed,  and  extended^  thcugh  in  a  meaner  de^ 
gree^  to  the  ediles  snd  mferior  offioen^  who  wem. 
supposed  to  act  under  the  tribones  in  preserving 
the  righto  of  the  people. 

The  uatrirbns  likewiap  consented  to  have  the 
acU  of  the  senate  fbmially  recorded,  pboed  in  the 
temple  of  Ccm^  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
edilea.^  This  was  in  fiurt  a  considerable  £ndna- 
tion  of  th^  power  of  the  consols^  who  had  been 
hitherto  considered  aa  the  keepen  and  interne- 
ten  of  the  aenate'a  decreea,  and  who  had  omn 
tappnmed  or  carried  into  execution  the  acto  of 
thia  body  at  pleasure. 

But  the  most  strilung  efl^  as- 
tX.  C.  dOi.  crib^^  to  the  present  unanimitv  of 
the  citizens,  was  the  ease  vrith  wmch 
the  plebeian  assemblies  were  permitted  to  extend 
the  anthority  of  their  acto  to  aU  the  di£ferent  or- 
de»  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  eotnUiOf  or  assembliea  of  the  Roman 
people^  aa  may  be  collected  from  the  ]M8t  obser* 
vation%  were  now  of  three  denominatioiia;  that 
of  the  curii^  the  centuries,  and  the  tribea.  In 
■imnblici  of  the  fim  and  second  denominatioa, 
an  dtiiens  were  supposed  to  bepreaent ;  and  lawo 
vrere  enacted  relating  to  the  poocy  of  the  etato  in 
general,  aa  wdl  aa  to  particular  del^artments^  and 
sepmte  bodies  of  men.  The  centuries  ifisposed 
or  civil  offices^  and  the  curia  of  militaxy  com- 
mands.* In  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  composed 
of  plebeiana  alone,  the  tribunea  were  elected;  and 
acta  were  paased  to  regulate  the  poceedfings  of 
their  own  order,  beyond  which,  m  the  ancient 
timee  of  the  Republic,  their  authority  SA  not  ex- 
tend. But  aa  toe  senate  denied  the  right  of  the 
tiibea  to  enact  faiwa  that  shoukl  bind  the  commu- 
nity, the  plebeians,  in  their  turn,  disputed  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  senate.  Tne  centu- 
ries alone  were  sujpposcd  to  enjoy  the  right  of 
enacting  la%vs  for  the  commonwealth.' 

This  distribution,  however,  was  partial,  and 
tende<i  to  lodge  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  in  the 
hands  of  the  patricians,  who,  though  no  more 
than  a  part  of  the  people,  were  enabled,  by  their 
undoubted  majority  in  the  assemblies  of  the  centu- 
turies  as  well  as  in  the  senate,  to  give  law  to  the 
whole. 

Equity  and  sound  policy  required  that  the  ple- 
beians should  have  a  voice  in  the  legislature  of  a 
commonwealth  of  which  they  made  so  consider- 
able a  part.  This  privile^je  appeared  to  be  neces- 
sar\',  in  order  to  secure  them  apiinst  the  partial 
inffuence  of  a  separate  order  of^men.  They  ac- 
conIiii{;ly  obtained  it ;  but  in  a  manner  that  tend- 
ed to  disjoin,  rather  than  to  unite  into  one  body, 
the  colbteral  nM'mbcrs  of  the  Klate.  Instead  of 
a  delilvrative  voice,  by  which  they  might  concur 
with  the  senate  and  comitia  of  tne  centuries,  or 
bv  which  thev  mi^ht  control  and  amend  their 
decrees,  they  obtained  for  them!H*h*es  a  separate 
and  imleftendent  jiower  of  lopislation,  by  which, 
as  a  countrriKiiso  to  the  ]Kitrician  acts,  which 
might  piws  in  the  centurien  without  their  concur 
renire,  they  could,  on  their  part,  and  without  the 


7  Lit.  lib.  iii. 

8  Lit.  lib.  t.  c.  .W.   Lib.  ix.  c.  38.    Cic.  ad  Ftoiil.  Bk.  i 
ep.  9.    Lib.  ti.  c.  81. 

9  Th«e  were  teroiHl  J^fta ;  Uie  rewlotiom  of  ths 
■eoate  w^re  termed  Senmtus  ConnUUt  and  Umss  of  ihs 
Uibes,  PUbitcU*. 
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prwence  or  consent  of  the  nobles, 
U.  C.  304.    make  plebeian  acts  that  could  equal- 
ly bind  the  whole  conununity.^ 

This  rudo  and  artless  manner  of  communicating 
a  share  of  the  legisluture  to  the  inferior  order  ol 
the  people,  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  mtricacv 
of  tms  angular  constitution,  wliich  now  oix.>ned, 
in  fact,  three  distinct  sources  of  legislation,  and 
produced  laws  of  three  difTereut  denominations; 
decrees  of  the  senate,'  wliich  had  a  tt»mporary 
authority;  acts  of  the  centuries;'  and  Resolutions 
of  the  tribes  ;*  ami  by  these  means  undoubtedly 
made  way  for  much  intestine  division,  distraction, 
and  tumult 

So  far  animosity  to  the  late  usurpation  had 
united  all  orders  of  men  in  the  meaj^ures  that 
followed  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs;  but  the 
sunt  of  cordiunty  did  not  long  survive  the  sense 
of  those  injuries,  and  that  ivsentment  to  a  com- 
mon enemy  from  which  this  transient  unanimity 
arose.  The  plelieians  had  removed  some  part  oi 
the  establishment,  in  which  the  imtricians  were 
unequally  favoured;  but  they  lx>re  witL  the 
greater  impatience  the  inequalities  which  n^main- 
ed,  and  by  which  they  wer^  still  condemned  to 
act  a  subordinate  part  in  the  commonwealth. 
They  were  still  excluded  from  the  office  of  con- 
sul, and  from  that  of  the  priesthood.  They  wTrc 
debarred  from  intennarriage  with  the  noble?  by  an 
express  law,  which  had  been  enacted,  le»?t  the 
sexes  from  passion,  forgetting  distinctions,  should 
in  this  manner  unite  their  diU'erent  ranks ;  but 
being  now,  in  some  measure,  by  the  late  act  in 
favour  of  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  become  joint 
or  rival  sovereigns  of  the  state,  they  could  not 
long  acquiesce  in  those  unequal  conditions. 

A  few  years  after  the  restoration 
U.  C.  308.  of  the  commonwealth,  Canuleius,  a 
plelwian,  Iwhiff  one  of  the  tribunes, 
moved  the  celebrated  act  which  bears  his  name.* 
to  repeal  the  clause  of  the  twelve  tables  whicn 
proliibited  the  intermarriage  of  patricians  and 
plebeians.  The  other  nine  tribunes  joined  at  the 
same  time  in  a  claim  of  more  importance — that 
the  office  of  consul  should  be  laid  open  to  all  the 
different  orders  of  the  commoiiwealtn.  and  might 
be  held  by  plebeians,  as  well  as  patricians.^  1  he 
senate,  and  the  whole  order  of  nobles,  having  for 
some  time,  hj  delays,  and  by  involving  the  state, 
as  usual,  in  foreign  wars,  endeavoured  to  suspend 
the  determination  of  these  questions, '  were  at 
length  obliged  to  gratify  the  people  in  the  less 
material  {Hirt  of  their  pretensions,  respectin«r  the 
intermarriage  of  different  rank&  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  pacify  them  on  the  refusal  of  the  more 
important  claim,  which  related  to  their  capacity 
of  being  elected  into  the  office  of  consul 

To  elude  their  demands  on  this  material  point, 
it  was  observed,  that  of  the  sacrifices  and  other 
duties  belonging  to  the  priesthood,  which,  by  the 
tacivd  laws  of  religion,  could  be  performed  only 
by  persons  of  nobfe  birth,  many  were  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  consul,  and  could  not,  without 
profanation,  be  committed  to  any  person  of  ple- 
tH>ian  extraction;  and  that,  by  this  consideration 
alone,  the  plebeians  must  be  for  ever  excluded 


1  Dionjrf.  Hal.  p.  306.  Liv.  lib.  iii.  c.  S5. 

8  Senttui  Conaalia. 

3  LcfM.  4  PlebiMita. 

5  Lex  Canaleia.    Lir.  lib.  iv.  c.  1. 

6  Dionya.  IlaJ. 


from  the  dignity  of  ccfnsoL  Supentition,  fbrthi 
most  part,  being  founded  on  custcnn  alone,  m 
change  can  be  made  in  tlie  custom,  without  a^pea* 
ing  to  destroy  tlie  religion  that  is  founded  upon  iU 
Tnis  difficulty  accordingly  put  a  stop^  lor  h  whia^ 
to  the  hasty  pace  with  which  the  plebeians  ad- 
vance to  the  consulate :  but  this  obstruction  mp 
at  length  removed,  as  many  difficulties  ue  !»• 
moved  in  human  affairs,  by  a  slight  evasion,  and 

by  the  mere  change  of  a  name.  Ths 
U.  C.  309.    title  of  consul  being  changed  Un  thiC 

of  militarv'  tribune,  and  no  ■acerdolBl 
function  being  included  in  the  duties  of  this  cSkg, 
plebeians,  though  not  qualified  to  be  coniid% 
were  aUowed  to  offer  themselves  as  candidate^ 
and  to  be  elected  military  tribunes  with  oonanlir 
power.  In  this  manner  the  supposed  profanatMi 
was  avoided,  and  plebeians  were  aUowed  to  bi 
qualified  for  the  highest  office  of  the  state.  Tin 
mere  privilege,  however,  did  not,  for  a  ocnMada> 
able  tune,  enable  any  individual  of  that  order  to 
attain  to  the  honour  of  first  magistrate  ot  tht 
conmionwealth.  The  plebeians  in  a  body  hid 
prevailed  against  the  law  which  excluded  than; 
but  as  separate  candiilates  for  office,  still  yieldfd 
the  preference  to  the  patrician  competitor ;  or,  if 
a  plelician  were  likely  to  prevail  at  any  paiticaltf 
election  of  military  tribtmes,  the  patndana  had 
credit  enough  to  have  the  nomination  of  oonmb 
revived  in  that  instance,  in  order  to  disappoidl 
their  antagonists. 

Together  with  the  separation  of  the  militaij 
and  sacerdotal  functions,  which  took  place  on  tha 
occasion,  another  change,  more  permanent  and  of 
greater  moment,  was  eflected.  Ever  since  tbeia- 
stitution  of  the  census,  or  muster,  the  enrolment 
of  the  people  was  become  a  principal  object  ef 
the  executive  power.  In  the  first  ages  it  belonged 
to  the  king,  tc^cther  with  all  the  other  functions 
of  state.  In  the  scf^uel,  it  devolved  on  the  con- 
suls; and  they  accordmcjly,  at  every  iieriod  of  fiva 
years,  by  the  rules  of  tfiis  office,  could  ditspose  ot 
every  citizen's  rank,  assign  him  his  class,  plaet 
him  in  the  rolls  of  the  senate,  or  on  that  of  the 
knights,  or  strike  him  off  from  either ;  and,  by 
charghig  him  with  all  the  burdens  of  a  subjeci^ 
while  they  stripped  him  of  the  priWleges  of  i 
citizen,  deprive  him  at  once  of  his  political  con* 
seouence,^and  of  his  state  as  a  Roman.' 

These  regulations  were  accordingly  enforce^ 
not  held  up  into  public  view  merely  to  awe  the 
people.  The  magistrate  actually  took  an  account 
of  the  citizen^s  estate,  inquired  into  his  character, 
and  assigned  him  his  place ;  promoted  him  to  the 
senate  or  to  the  knighthood ;  degraded  or  disfran- 
chised, according  as  he  judged  the  i>arty  worthy 
or  unworthy  of  his  freedom,  of  the  rank  whicft 
he  held,  or  of  that  to  which  he  aspired  in  the 
commonwealth.* 

So  important  a  trust  committed  to  the  di9Ci»> 
tion  of  an  officer  elivted  for  a  different  purpose, 
took  its  rise  in  the  simplicity  of  a  rude  age ;  but 
continued  for  a  considt-raWe  pcricxl  without  any 
flagrant  exami)Ies  of  abuse.  It  wait,  nevertheless, 
that  branch  otthe  cx^nsular  ma^istraov  which  the 
patricians  were  least  willing  to  communicate  ct 
to  share  with  the  plebeians.     While  they  admit- 


7  Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  24. 

H  The  citizeiM  who  cama  under  thii  predicament  wen 
termed  ^rarii. 
0  Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  34. 
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,  ti      .^  t  dw  dane 

it    ukd  tli^  ^.JvtlM  tide  of 
ranuD  witli  pwnw 
if  pi    .^-.../th.*    Thfljeontead- 
ILGLSML    ci  inr  tint  MfHuatioa^  not  with  a 
pnftHed  IntmHen  to  mwiie  the 
» flfcnar  to  tiMir  MVB  onki^  but  under  pp^ 
nae  invieilBd  wkn  the  ^^'*»™'«* 
_  •»  fie^piently  fmylajed  in  the  fidd 
the  cJB^riH  of  me  eoanoaweehh,  could 


to  the  afiin  of  the  cihr,  or  pemm  •& 
flf  cneor  at  thor  ngder  poiodiL 

BBj  ham  been  the  nel  motive 

tl»  dqutaent  of  eeneor  fiomtfaet 

ohnQip  i^ipme  tohnve  been  eee> 

aidnaj  beeonidned  eea  Mrikiflf 

flf  tfHt  flWrier  Mc^  with  which  the 

■dveneed  in  thor  poli^, 

wk  HilhatotheBonMn 

,  wee  ^uefljr  ffitent  on  tlie 

toicooitt  the  field,  and  to  gain  at 

of  theenenoBaof  theMate.  &db- 

«»  die  iidnuita0ee  which  he  had  m 

ia  the  capadtj  of  a  defh  or  aceoontaitt 

wirii  the  ceneoik  or  eniofanaift  of  hb 


I  it  appear  that  any  pecii> 

to  tna  choioe  of  cotieali 

ee  being  thenwted 

nee  of  power.    But 

,  the  htaifiA  at  whadi  paitjAifnlce 

i  affiivv^  and  the  gnat  coneemience  of 

ank  and  piece  on  the  ralli^  It  wae  no 

Imt ■*  tocntmit  in  the  eune  hende  the  dvil 
lipMi  of  tkajpeopk^  and  the  azecntii*  powcte  of 
M  5M^  The  eoneii^  being  fieoueot]^  laieed 
telia nMiiB  by  party  intrigoe^  and  coming  into 
f^mt  niththe  ardour  of  pnvete  emUtion  and  of 
pBity  an^  might  have  euily,  in  the  manner  of 
■elong  op  the  roUi  of  the'  jpcoplr,  f^ntified  his 
•wn  feeentmemis  or  that  or  his  fartion.  The 
tflke  of  eoQsul,  in  his  capacity  of  military'  lraik>r, 
ant  aatoiailT  the  piovinoe  of  youth,  or  ot  ^i^uur- 
•m  manhnort ;  but  that  of  censor,  when  disjoined 
haa  it,  fefl  as  naturally  into  the  hands  of  p(>rBon« 
«f  great  authoiitj  and  experienced  age ;  to  whom, 
in  the  satiety  of  brighter  honouns  the  people 
■ighl  aaJely  entrust  the  estimate  of  their  fortunes, 
mi  the  aedignment  of  theu"  ruik.  In  such  hands 
it  CQBtinaed,  lor  a  conaiderBble  period^  to  be  very 
Ulhfal^  discliBrged ;  and  by  connecting  the  dig- 
■nies  or  eidxen,  and  the  Konoun  of  the  state, 
auh  private  as  well  as  public  rirtue,  had  the 
{srsC  efierts  on  the  manners  of  the  proplc. 
ihe  number  of  censors,  like  thtt  of  the  con- 
hmited  to  two;  but  that  of  the  consular 
iras  left  undetemiincd,  ami  at  succesHivc 
was  augmented  from  thire  to  eight 
Tbift  has  given  occasion  to  some  historians,  who 
■e  ^uotea  by  Livv,  to  ascribe  the  institution  of 
tUs  olBor,  not  to  the  importunity  of  the  plebeian 
mj,  bat  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state ;  which 
wine  assailed  by  numerous  enemies,  and  not 
kaiinz  as  yet  devised  the  method  of  multiplying 
eaBuuanders  under  the  titles  of  |>roconsul,  were 
hd  to  HiU4ixute  ofiicen  of  a  ditK'rcnt  denomina- 
tioQ.  whcvc  numlMTB  might  be  increased  at  db»- 
avnton.  It  is  indeed  probable,  tliat,  in  the  iirogress 
ti  thw  gu^emmeiit,  new  institutioni^  and  tlw  so- 

10Uv.Ukiv.e.a 


nuation  of  ikpaitmenti^  warn  anmrtednolaM 
17  the  ninkiplidty  of  gnming  al&K  than  ly  the 
pwtenrione  of  puty,  or  by  £e  amhtion  of 'av- 
iate pntenden  to  power.  In  the  fat  of  thoee 
wmyiL  we  are  led  to  aoooont  ton  the  ^■»^»^*"*s*'»  of 
theuebeian  edilei^  already  mentioned }  lor  that 
of  the  pnafectm  annonn^  or  inapector  of  tke 
maiketi^  together  with  the  edditione  that  wen^ 
in  the  conrae  of  these  change^  continindly  made 
to  the  niunber  of  mMBotofa. 

Thn  qunetoia  had  been  long  iwtabliahfd  at 
Rome  t  they  had  chazae  of  the  pabfic  fundi^  and 
ftUowed  the  kinf^  and  the  oonsob  as  nnmmieM 
liesorprovieoni  in  the  fieUL  During  the  btaj 
period  which  w  have  been  now  conaderii^ 
their  number  was  angmented  from  two  to  ter  t 
and  the  pkceaweie  fiOed,  Cmt  the 
U.  C.  333.  mc«t  part,  with  patridauL  thoi^ 
nsA  fimited  to  persona,  of  this  nuuL 

The  prolecUia  annona^  or  inejpector  of  the 
markets^  was  an  officer  occaaona%  named^  on  a 
prospect  of  scarcity,  to  guard  weinst  frmuML  and 
to  provide  lor  thevrante  of  tEs  people.  Rome 
wae  in  fiK:i  a  place  of  anna,  or  a  militaiy  atationi 
often  depending  ae  much  fat  anbsiitence  on  the 
ibiei^ght  and  caxe  of  its  officen^  as  on  the  comae 
of  its  ordinary  marketa.    Without  a  inoper  at- 

oftheali 


tention  to  this  particular  on  the  part 
the  people  vrere  exposed  to  sufiiBr  fiom  eeavci^l 
On  the  appioeches  of  (amine,  they  became  mo- 
tinona  and  disorderly,  and  were  ready  to  baiter 
their  freedom,  and  the  fonstitiithn 
IT.  C  313.  of  their  coimtry.  lor  bread.  Duriqg 
the  fiunine  which  first  suggested  the 
separation  of  thy  trust  from  that  of  the  ordinaiy 
officers  of  state,  Sp.  Miefiusk  a  Roman  kni(^ 
being  jpnesossed  of  great  wealth,  engrossed  great 
quantitica  of  com  1  and  having' it  in  his  power  to 
supi^y  the  wants  of  the  poor,  endeavoured  to 
form  a  dangt>rous  partv  among  them,  and  by  their 
means  to  raise  himsielf  to  the  head  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  fienate  took  the  alarm,  and,  as 
in  the  most  dangerouH  criids  of  the  Btatc,  had  re- 
course to  the  nomination  of  a  dictator.  M«Uus 
being  cited  to  a))i)ear  bt'forc  him,  and  having  re- 
fueled to  an:}wor,  wok  put  to  death. 

The  cure  of  supplying  the  people  with  com, 
which  had  been  at  this  time  committed  to  L. 
Minucius.  was  from  thenceforward  entrusted  to 
citizens  of  the  finst  rank,  and  the  office  itself  be- 
came necessary  in  tlie  political  estat^ishment  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  Roman  Re- 
pulUic  as  a  scene  of  mere  jK>Iitic*ul  delibcratioiw 
and  councils,  prepan'<i  fur  contention,  and  seem- 
ingly unalile  to  exert  any  unit<tl  Ktrength.  The 
state,  however,  presented  itself  to  tlie  nations 
around  it  under  a  ver}*  different  asjKTt,  as  a  horde 
of  warriors,  who  huil  umdc  and  preserved  their 
acquisitions  by  force,  and  wlio  never  betravcd 
any  signs  of  weakness  in  the  foreign  wars  they 
had  to  maintain. 

In  their  transition  from  monarchy  to  repubtic, 
indeed,  there  eernw  to  have  Ix'en  a  teniv»omry  in- 
termission of  luitunil  exrrlions.  ^ri^ato  citizens, 
annually  raised  to  the  head  of  the  re|.ul»lic,  did 
not  with  their  elevation  acquin*  tlie  dignity  of 
prinn>s ;  thev  did  ni>t  conmiand  the  same  resjiect 
from  their  fi'lU>w  citizfns  at  home,  nor  liad  the 
same  consideration  from  ri\'al  nations  abroad. 
The  frequent  dissensions  of  the  people  seemed 
to  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemieat 
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During  the  life  of  ToTquin  manv  powrrs  united 
against  them  in  bohalf  of  thn  rxileti  kinjr.  They 
were  strippod  of  their  territory,  ronfinrvl  to  the 
walls  of  their  citv,  and  deserted  by  their  nllies.^ 
The  fortune  of  the  state  seemed  to  fall  with  its 
monarcliy.  The  event,  however,  belie<i  these 
appearance?,  and  the  power  of  the  annual  magis- 
tracy soon  bivarae  more  formidable  abroad,  thouj^h 
less  awful  at  home,  than  that  of  the  monarcn. 
The  Tt'publican  government  sou^rlit  for  respite 
from  domestic  trouble  in  the  midst  of  forriorn  war, 
and^  the  forc<M  of  the  state,  inst«*ad  of  \yeu\^  re- 
strained, were  impelle<l  into  st-tion  by  intestine 
cfi visions.  The  ainbition  vnih  which  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  iKjopIe  endeavoured  to  watch  their 
suneriors,  the  soiii-itude  with  which  the  higher 
oraer  endeavoured  to  presene  its  distinction,  the 
exercise  of  ability  w-hich,  in  this  contest,  was 
common  to  both,  enabled  them  to  act  against  i'o- 
reign  enemies  with  a  spirit  that  was  whetted,  but 
not  worn  out,  in  their  domestic  quarrels. 

The  consuls  annually  elected,  brought  to  the 
helm  of  affairs  a  fresh  vigour  of  mind  and  conti- 
nual supplies  of  renewed  ambition.  Every  offi- 
cer, on  his  accession  to  the  magistmcy,  was  in 
haste  to  distinguish  his  administration,  and  to 
merit  his  triumph ;  and  numerous  as  the  enemies 
of  the  Republic  appeared,  they  were  not  sufficient 
to  furnish  every  Konun  consul,  in  his  turn,  with 
an  opportunity  to  earn  this  envied  distinction. 
It  was  given  only  to  those  who  obtained  actual 
victories,  and  who  killed  a  certain  number  of 
their  enemies.^ 

In  tliis  nursery  of  warriors,  honours,  tending 
to  excite  ambition  or  to  rewanl  military  merit, 
were  not  confine<l  to  the  leaders  of  amiit^s  alone : 
the  victorious  soldier  partook  in  the  triumph  of 
his  leader,  and  had  subordinate  rewards  propor- 
tioned to  the  proofs  ho  had  mven  of  his  valour. 
"  [  bear  the  scars,"  said  Dentatus  (while  he 
i)leaded  for  a  share  in  the  conquered  lands  to 
nimself  and  his  fellow-soldiers,)  "of  five  and 
forty  wounds,  of  which  twelve  were  received  in 
one  day.  I  have  carried  many  prizes  of  valour. 
Fourteen  civic  crowns  bestowed  upon  me  by  those 
I  had  saved  in  battle.  Three  times  the  mural 
crown ;  having  been  so  often  the  first  to  scale  the 
enemies'  walls.  Eight  times  the  prize  of  distinc- 
tion in  battle.  Many  tokens  of  esteem  and  gra- 
titude from  the  hands  of  generals.  Eight  v-threo 
chains  of  gold,  sixty  bnicplets,  eighteen  lances, 
and  thirty-five  sets  of  horse-farnituie,  from  pri- 
vate persons,  who  were  pleased  to  approve  of  my 
services."* 

Under  the  influence  of  councib  so  fertile  in 
the  invention  of  military  distinctions,  and  in 
armies  of  which  the  soldier  T^'as  roused  by  so  many 
incentives  to  military  ambition,  the '  frequent 
change  of  commanders,  which  is  conunonly  im- 

S otitic,  proved  a  perpetual  renovation  of  the  or- 
our  and  sj)irit  with  which  armies  were  le<l.  In 
public  deliberations  on  the  subject  of  war,  the 
vehement  ambition  of  individuals  provc.»d  a  conti- 
nual incentive  to  vigorous  resolutions,  by  which 
the  state  not  only  so»>n  recovered  the  consequence 
which  it  seemed  to  have  lost  in  its  transition  from 
monarchy^  but  was  speetlily  enabled  to  improve 
upon  all  Its  former  advantages,  as  head  of  the 
Latin  confederacy;  frequently  to  vanquish  the 

1  Dionyt.  HiU.  lih.  v.       8  Five  thouiuvd  in  ons  field. 
3  Diooyi.  Hii  bb.  X.  e  30.  Tel  p.  303. 


Sabines,  the  Hemid,  the  Volad  and  Etrusrans^ 
and,  in  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin,  to  extemi  its  dominion  greatly  be- 
yond the  territories  which  bad  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  prince.  In  one  direction,  iixnu 
Falerium  to  Anxur,  about  sixty  miles ;  and  in 
the  other,  from  the  summits  of  the 
U.  C.  344.  Appenines  to  the  sea :  and  Rome^ 
the  metropolis  of  this  little  empn^ 
was  become,  with  a  few  competitors,  one  oi  ths 
principal  states  of  Italy. 

The  first  and  neapE^  object  of  its  emulatioo 
at  this  perioil  was  Veia>,  an  Etruscan  principdit/, 
o{  which  the  capital,  situated  alxiut  nine  miles 
from  Rome,  was  built  on  an  enunenoc,  and  le* 
cured  by  precipices. 

The  Romans,  even  liefore  the  change  of  thdr 
government  from  the  form  of  a  principality  to 
that  of  a  republic,  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
Tiber  and  both  its  banks ;  but  on  the  right  of 
this  river  were  still  circumscribed  by  the  Vei- 
omtes,  with  whom  they  had  waged  long  and 
desperate  wars ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed  among 
rivals  in  so  cJose  a  neighbourhood,  with  imminent 
danger  to  both.  Veia?,  according  to  Dionysiua, 
was  e<iual  in  extent  to  Athens,  and,  like  the  othei 
Etruscan  cantons,  was  further  advanced  than 
Rome  in  the  arts  of  peace,  ])robably  better  pro- 
vided with  the  resources  of  war,  but  ini'erior  in 
the  magnanimity  of  its  councils  and  in  the  coura^ 
of  its  jM^ople.  The  Vciantcs  being,  after  a  van- 
ety  of  stmtrgles,  l)eat  from  the  field,  they  retired 
within  their  walls,  suffered  themselves  to  be  in- 
vested, and  undenvent  a  siege  or  Hockade  of  ten 
years.  The  Romans,  in  order  to  reduct*  them, 
continued  during  those  ten  years  in  the  field, 
without  any  interruption  or  distinction  of  sea- 
sons ;  made  secure  apjiroaches,  fortifying  them- 
selves in  the  posts  which  tliey  suc- 
U.  G.  357.  cessively  occupied,  and  in  the  end 
entered  the  place  by  storm. 

In  these  operations,  we  are  toW,  that  they 
learned  to  make  war  with  morc  regularity  than 
they  hail  formerly  practised;  and  havino:,  some 
little  time  before,  appointed  a  military  pay  Car 
such  of  their  people  as  served  on  foot,  they  at 
this  time  extcnde<l  the  same  establishment  to  ^eir 
horsemen  or  knights ;  imj^osed  taxes  on  the  people 
in  order  to  defray  this  expense,  and  made  other 
arrangements,  which  soon  after  enabled  them  to 
carry  their  enterjirises  to  a  greatejr  distance,  and 
to  conduct  them  with  more  order  and  system; 
circumstances  which,  together  with  the  accessions 
of  territory  and  power,  gained  by  the  reduction 
of  Veim,  rendered  this  event  a  remarkable  epocfaa 
in  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  use  which  they  proposed  to  make  of  their 
conquest  was  [xirtly  founded  in  the  original  policy 
of  the  state.  The  practice  of  incor|)oratuig  van- 
quished enemies,  indeed,  with  the  Roman  people, 
had  been  long  discontinued :  for  even  Tarquin, 
it  is  siiid,  had  introduced  the  custom  of  enslaving 
captives,  and  this  fate  the  citizens  of  Veia?  un- 
derwent;* but  their  lands,  and  tlie  city  itself^ 
offi'rcii  a  tempting  prize  to  the  conquerors.  And 
accordingly  it  was  projKised  to  transplant  into 
those  vacant  possessions  and  seats  one  half  of  the 
Roman  senate  and  people.^ 

This  proposal  was  extremely  acceptable  to  per- 
sons of  inferior  condition,  who  hoped  to  double 


4  LiT.  lib.  V.  c.  5S. 
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md  flMttwra  uMBunNoi  Cnit 
iBKaa^pofifcrof  tlieiteto:  bulk 
^  onoara  bj  the  Mwto  ud  ndbfei^ 
_  to  dhnde  and  voJun  tlie  oooiiikmi- 
uil  M  inofis  fikdf  to  nHore  ■  rival  than 
uflnacivn.  It  waa  doded  br  a 
of  the  Ycim  tefriUiry,  in  which 
Jmg€nL€ig  about  fimr  Engfiah  acrei^  were 
ed  M  tba  lot  of  a  tuaStji  and  bjr  theae 
nt  mon  ndwent  fitiarna  were  pn'vided 
■fcwrihoiit  any  haMW-of  <Bwinn  Jieringtho  atatc 
ntf  whife  the  Komana  were  thus  avaumg  them- 
■dvBi  of  tha  opoOa  of  a  fidlen  enanr,  and  pit>- 
hMy  cBJojin^  on  the  eitmction  of  uueir  riva],  a 
■Bn  than  wniucin  dnjgree  of  imagined  fecmityi 
theybaeanre  thiwiantwa  an  ezam^  of  theinata- 
lifo«f  Inmuiaflana;  bemg  aanfled  bj  a  new 
«i  ■rieakad4br  ciMnij,  who  came  like  a  atrake 
«f  %hiBiQf  on  thdor  arttltment^  &peiaed  their 


ptm,  andredneed their haWttfionB to aaheik 

Theaanl^  who  are  aud  to  have  paaeed  the 
AifB  m  three  aeverd  nrinatioo^  about  two 
bMndwns  befiae  thia  (bte,  being  nowmaa- 
inaaf  aOthe  pbin  on  the  Fi)^  and  of  all  the 
iof  tfaeAdiiatie  to  the  banka  of  the  river 
they  had  a  acttfement,  which,  £ram 
wm  caDed  Sena  Galfia;  and  being 
OQ  mending  their  poawiom^  or  ahift- 

atfeor  haWtation^  nad  paiaed  the  Appeninea^ 
bid  aiesB  to  Chunmi,  the  capital  of  a  amaU 
Btfion  in  Toacanv .•    The  inhabitanta  of  thia 

tereaiir  applifBtVintotheRomanaforwiccoor; 
eoold  obtain  no  more  than  a  depntation  to 
with  tiie  Ganla  in  their  bebaU:  The 
who  were  aent  on  thia  bonncai^  and 
to  act  onl^r  aa  mediatoni  having 
—  on  the  lade  of  the  beaieged.  the 
of  their  condoct  aa  a  Incaeh  of 
£iilh,  and  aa  a  departure  from  the  ncatrality  which 
the  Romans  proicaBed :  and  heinf^  denied  satiAfac- 
tiio  on  thifl  complaint,  they  dropped  their  desi^ 
u  ChMhim,  and  turned  tHeir  arms  against  these 
tOi^latorB,  who  had  vioLited  the  bws  of  war. 
Th»v  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  Tiber,  found 
i^  R»intua  posted  to  receive  them  on  the  Allia, 
1  wmiSl  river  which  vras  the  limit  of  the  Roman 
tmkory,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  about  ten 
bbIm  tram  Rome;  ana,  with  the  same  impetuo- 
*Jiy  whirh  hitherto  attended  them,  they  passed 
the  Allia  on  the  ri|^  of  the  Roman  army,  drove 
tben  into  the  angle  that  is  formed  by  thc'conflu- 
mre  of  the  two  rivera,  put  all  who  withstood 
tiiea  u->  the  sword^  and  forced  the  remainder  into 
1'*  Tiber,  where  numbers  perished,  or,  being  cut 
f^  frtKik  their  retmt  to  R<Mne,  were  diHpcrscd  in 
tie  neighbouring  country. 

This  calamity  is  said  to  have  so 
U.  C.  363.  much  stunned  or  overwhelmed  the 
Roman  people,  that  they  made  no 
fxrtSer  attempt  to  defend  their  dty.  All  the 
j«ah  that  were  fit  to  cany  arms  retired  into  the 
capdoL  The  week  or  innrm,  whether  from  sex 
nr  aje,  fled  as  from  a  place  condenmed  to  de- 
ttnrtion,  or  suffered  themselves  to  be  surprised 
aal  cot  off  in  the  streets. 

The  Gaols,  having  employed  three  days  in  the 
rarvuit  and  slaughter  of  those  who  fled  from  the 
wU  <^  hotUe,  on  the  fourth  day  ad\'anred  to^ 
wirifl  the  walls  of  Rome.  But  bemg  alarmed  at 
fbit  by  the  general  desertion  of  the  battlements, 
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which  thflj  Buatook  ibr  an  anJwaBade  or  an  ar 
tifloe  to  drew  them  Into  a  anare^  they  examined 
all  the  avenues  with  care  befiire  they  ventured 
to  enter  the  gates.  The  more  elfisctualiy  to  cBa> 
kidge  every  enemy/they  aet  fire  to  the  tkj,  re- 
dumd  it  to  aahes^  aifid  tookpoat  on  the  ruin%  in 
order  to  beaiege  the  capitol,  vrUch  alone  held 
out^  In  thia  atate  of  affiurs,  the  republic^  '^I'BadT 
ao  formidable  to  aU  its  neighboimL  viaa  auppoaed 
to  be  extinffuiahed  for  ever.  The  fiune  of  ila 
ruin  reached  even  to  (heeee^  where  Borne  b^gan 

to  be  eonsidered  at  thia  time  aa  a  xiaing  aad  piua- 
penma  eommonwealth.* 

The  Gaub  remained  in  poaaeHaon  of  the  imna 
for  BIX  montha  j  during  which  time  they  made  a 
fruitleaa  attempt  to  acale  the  rock  on  whidi  the 
ttpitol  waa  built ;  and  being  repuked  by  Man- 
liua,  who^  for  hia  vigilance  and  valour  on  thia  oo- 
eaaion,  acquired  tM  name  of  Canilolinni^  thej 
continued  to  invest *and  Uock  up  the  foitreaa,  in 
hopea  of  being  able  to  leduoe  it  by  fomine.  The 
Romans^  who  were  abut  up  in  the  capkol,  atill 
preacived  the  forms  of  theit  oommonwodth,  and 
made  acts  in  the  name  of  the  aenate  and  people. 
Sensible  that  Camilhu^  under  whore  wifpufw 
they  had  reduced  the  dt^  of  Veia^  and  triumphed 
over  many  other  enennes,  now  m.  exile  on  the 
scene  of  an  invidious  charge  of  embeafing  the 
spoils  he  had  won  at  that  pbce,  was  the  Sttest 
person  to  retrieve  their  afiairs;  the^  absolved  him 
of  this  accusation,  reinstated  him  m  the  qualifi- 
cation to  command  their  armies ;'  and,  in  order 
that  he  m^t  assemble  their  allies  and  collect  the 
remaina  or  their  late  army,  which  was  dispersed 
in  the  neighbouring  country,  vested  him  with  the 
power  of  dictator.  In  this  extremity  of  their 
Kntunes^  he  overlooked  his  wrongs,  procured 
numbers  to  resort  to  his  standard,  and  nastcned 
to  arm  for  the  preservation  of  hb  country.  He 
came  to  the  rehef  of  the  capitol  at  a  critiir^  mo- 
ment, when  the  besiejjed,  hein^  greatly  reduced 
by  femine,  had  already  capitulated,  and  wcro 
pajinjj  a  ransom  for  tlieinsclves  and  their  «?- 
mainin^  effects.  Before  this  transaction  was  com- 
pletetl,  ne  surnrised  the  besiopen*,  obliged  them 
to  relinquish  tticir  prize,  and  allcr^vardi),  in  a  de- 
cimve  liattle  that  was  foui^ht  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  revenged  the  diKUKter  which  his  country- 
men had  sufTercd  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia.'*} 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  account  of 
thia  fanK>us  atl venture,  the  Romans  have  given 
it  a  place  in  their  hi^^tory,  retained  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  their  danger  from  the  Gauls,  and  from 
thence  dated  the  origin  of  some  {Kirtii'ulars  in 
their  policy,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  fmm  such 
an  impretMion.  They  sft  ai>art  piirtirular  funds 
in  the  treasur\',  to  be  sfKired  in  all  other  |K)ssihle 
exigences  of  tlie  state,  and  reser\e(l  for  a  resource 
in  case  of  a  Gaulish  invasion.  They  Fu!>jerte<l 
the  magistrate  to  certain  general  retstrictioTifi,  but 
allowed  an  exception  in  case  of  an  invasion  from 
the  Gauls ;  and  it  is  likely  that,  in  the  oge  in 
which  they  took  these  alarming  impressions,  they 
had  not  yet  acquired  those  advantages  of  disci- 
pline and  military  skill,  in  which  thev  wert^  aller- 
wanls  so  much  superior  to  the  Gaufs  and  other 
barbarous  neighbours.'^ 


7  r>ut«rch,  in  Tit.CtmiUi.  8  lliid. 

9  Li\ .  lib.  T.  e.  39.  10  Ibid,  c  43,  Ite. 

11  Tb«  e»Ubli»liment  or  the  LefioD,  and  tbt>  impru«s- 
ment  mailr  in  ih«>  choice  or  ita  w««|iomi  and  rosBDer  ^f 
arrty,  are  mentioned  «■  aabaequent  to  this  dale :  &tid  tb% 
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Although  luitorians  have  amply  supplied  the 
ictail  of  history  before  this  event,  they  neverthe- 
less acknowIe(ige,  that  all  prior  evidence  of  tacts 
perished  in  the  destruction  of  Rome ;  that  all  re- 
cords and  monuments  of  what  the  Romans  had 
formerly  been,  were  then  to  be  gathered  from  the 
ruins  of  cottages,  which  had  been  for  several 
months  trodden  under  foot  by  a  barbarous  enemy; 
that  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables^  the  People's 
Charters  of  Right,  and  the  Forms  of  the  Consti- 
tution, were  to  oe  collected  in  fragments  of  plates 
which  were  dug  from  the  rubbish  of  their  former 
habitations ;  and  that  nothing  remaining  to  mark 
the  former  position  of  Rome,  besides  the  capitol, 
raised  on  its  rock,  and  surrounded  with  ruins, 
the  people  deliberated  whether  they  should  at- 
tempt to  renew  their  settlement  on  this  ground, 
or  transfer  it  to  Veis.  It  had  been  formerly  pro- 
posed to  remove  to  that  place  one  half  of  tne  se- 
nate and  people.  It  was  then  proposed,  that  they 
should  choose  that  as  the  proper  ground  on  which 
to  restore  the  name  and  the  seat  of  their  common- 
wealth. "  "Why,"  said  the  promoters  of  this  de- 
sign, "  attempt,  at  a  great  expense,  and  with  so 
much  labour,  to  clear  out  the  wretched  ruins  of 
a  fallen  city,  while  we  have  another,  provided 
with  private  and  public  buildings  of  every  sort, 


yet  entire  for  our  receptkmT'  To  this  specious 
argument  might  have  been  opposed  the  com^era- 
tion  of  the  manyjadvantages  of  their  fanner  situa- 
tion ;  its  place  on  a  navi^U)le  river,  its  command 
of  the  passage  from  Latium  to  Etruria,  and  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Tiber  from  the  descents  of 
the  Appenines  to  the  sea.  But  motives  of  su- 
perstition and  national  pride  were  supposed  to 
be  of  greater  weight  "Would  you,"  said  Ca- 
millus,  "abandon  the  scats  of  your  ancestors  1 
Would  you  have  Veis  restored,  and  Rome  to 
perish  for  ever?  Would  you  relinauish  the  altan 
of  the  gods,  who  have  fixed  their  shrines  in  these 
sacred  places ;  to  whose  aid  you  are  indexed  for 
so  many  triumphs,  and  to  whom  you  owe  the 
conquest  of  those  habitajtions  for  which  you  now 
propose  to  forsake  their  temples?" 

Conn  need  by  this  argument,  the  Ramans^  de- 
termined to  remain  in  their  ancient  situation, 
proceeded  to  restore  their  habitations^  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  accomplished  the  woric  of  re- 
building their  city.  An  era  from  which,  as  from 
a  second  foundation,  may  be  dated  the  nse  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  beginning  of  a  period, 
in  wliich  its  liistory,  though  still  controverted  in 
some  particulars,  is  less  doubtful  than  before,  or 
less  disfigured  with  fable.* 


CHAPTER  III. 


Scene  of  Foreign  War  and  Domestic  Dispute  opened  ttiih  retiring  Rome — Faction  or  Conspi- 
racy of  Manlius — Condemnation — Plebeians  elected  into  the  Office  of  ConsvJar  Tribtmes — 
Aspire  to  the  Consulate — The  first  Plebeian  Consul — Establishment  of  the  Proctor — Patrician 
Ediles — Tlie  Plebeians  qualified  to  hold  all  the  Offices  of  State — The  Measure  of  Roman 
Magistracy  complete — Review  of  the  Constitution — Its  seeming  defects — But  great  successes — 
Policy  of  the  State  respecting  Foreign  or  Vanquished  Piations — Formation  of  the  Legion — 
Series  of  Wars — With  the  Samnites,  Campanians — The  Tarcntincs — Pyrrhus — Sovereignty 
of  Italy — Different  Footing  on  which  the  Inhabitants  stood. 


THE  Romans  were  not  allowed  to  restore 
their  community,  nor  to  rebuild  their  liabitations 

in  peace.  They  were  invaded  by 
U.  O.  365.    the  Equi,  the  Volsd,  the  Hemici, 

the  Etruscans,  and  some  of  their 
own  Latin  confederates  ;2  who  dreading  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  commonwealth,  from  which 
they  had  already  suffered  so  much,  and  whose 
power  was  so  great  an  object  of  their  jealousy, 
made  every  effort  to  prevent  it    During  a  period 

Romans,  it  is  coofeaMd,  mtde  leti  progreu  in  every  other 
art  thtn  in  that  of  war.  Their  ^neral  Camillus,  at  his 
triamph  for  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Gauis,  made  hia 
entry  into  Rome,  having  hii  viiage  painted  with  red ;  a 
prmctioe,  M^a  Plioy,  which  ia  yet  to  be  found  among  na- 
tiona  of  Afnca,  who  remain  in  a  state  of  barbarity,  and 
which  this  natural  historian  was  inclined  to  consider  as  a 
characteristic  of  barbarous  manners. 

1  Some  parts  even  of  the  history  that  follows,  are  doubt- 
ful. The  names  of  dictators  and  of  consuls,  the  reality 
of  entire  campaigoS|  as  well  as  of  single  actions,  are  con- 
troverted, (Liv.  lib.  I.  c.  5.  &  26.  lib.  v.  c.  55.  lib.  viii.  r.  3a 
lib.  ix.  c.  15.)  but  that  which  preceded  this  date  rents  almost 
**"  *r<*Hiiion  alone,  (Liv.  lib.  vi.  c.  1.)  It  serves,  however, 
>*  luiviiu  ua,  wtiut  (he  Romans  themselves  believed  ;  and 
la  therefore  the  best  comment  we  can  have  on  the  genius 
arid  tendency,  as  well  as  the  origin,  of  their  political  in- 
Ktitutions 
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of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  which  f<rf- 
lowed,  they  accordingly  had  to  encounter  a  suc- 
cession of'^  enemies,  in  subduing  of  whom  they 
became  the  sovereigns  of  Italy;  while  they  con- 
tinued to  undergo  internal  convulsions,  which, 
as  formerly,  proved  the  birth  of  political  institu- 
tions, and  iilled  up  the  measure  oi  their  national 
establishment. 

During  this  period,  the  plebeiaiu^  far  from  be- 
ing satisfied  with  their  past  acquisitions,  made 
continual  efforts  to  extend  their  pri\'ilcge6.  The 
tribuifes,  by  traducing  the  senate,  and  by  tlis- 
playing  in  their  harangues  the  severities  of  the 
patrician  creditor,  and  the  sufferings  of  tlie  plcv 
beian  debtor,  still  inflamed  the  animosity  of  their 
party;  the  republic  itself  was  so  feebly  established, 
that  ambitious  citizens  were  encouraged,  by  means 
of  factions  raised  amon^  persons  of  the  lower 
class,  to  have  thoughts  of  subverting  the  govern- 
ment. In  this  manner  ManUus,  the  famous 
champion  of  the  capitol,  who,  as  has  been  ob- 
serveJ,  bv  his  vigikince  and  valour  prescncd  that 
fortress  from  the.  Gauls,  formed  a  design  to  usurp 
the  sovereignty.  Presuming  on  his  merit  in  this 
and  other  services,  he  thougnt  liimself  alx)ve  the 
laws;  and  endeavouring  by  his  intrigues  with 
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to  ftffflii  a  mttf  tninit  the  ilalfl^ 
kfi  ineanv^  wliit  wts  at  name  oi  ill  impulitioiit 
Ike  nMMt  delcited^  thii  of  aiqpiriB^  to  be  Idiig.  In 
■1  to  tfaii  conepiiicy,  wnether  leel  or  flo- 
Ihe  Rqmhfie  WIS  ««iimjii*>ii  to  the  cue 
;  end  Manfine  being  broagfat  before 
endeatomeJ  to  torn  the  loipieion  of  nalice 
bbaoeiiwn.  He  produced  four 
whom  he  hed  ledeemed  from 
their  cwBtore  and  rdeaaed  finm  chaina.  He 
the  noOa  of  thiitj  enenuea  ahdn  by 
in  battle;  fortj  badgea  of  honour  oon- 
fened  on  hhn  brgranala  under  whom  he  had 
aetved ;  many  cilBKna  whom  he  had  reacoed  from 
Ike  cnnay,  aiid  in  the  nomber  of  ibow  he  had 
aacfc4  he  pooled  at  Caina  Serfifiii%  aeoond  in 
cwniiinnil  to  the  dktator,  who  now  earned  the 
awoid  of  the  atate  againat  the  fi&  of  e  paraan 
who  had  aaved  faia  own.  And  in  the  condmaon 
«f  hia  AtSeoDd.  ^'Soeh  were  the  tfcaaoni^*'  he 
aai^  **by  which  the,^rienda  of  the  people  were 
to  be  aaerillDed  to  the  aenate." 

Hia  meiita  in  the  pablie  aenrioe  were  great, 
and  cntided  him  to  any  reward  from  the  people^ 


eacept  a  onrrender  of  tneir  Ubeite. 
■^  to  the  mote  indigent  dttaoM^  if  it  proceeded 
from  hamanity,  waa  noble;  but  if  it  proceeded 
from  a  design  to  afienate  their  afleodona  from  the 
pobiic,  orUmnafer  them  to  himaelC  waa  a  crime; 
and  the  moit  aniendid  eerrieea,  oonsdeied  aa  the 
aitifieea  of  a  dangeroQa  ambition,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  ponidunent,  not  of  reward. 

The  people^  it  u  aaid,  while  they  had  in  their 
fiew  the  capitol,  which  had  been  aaved  by  the 
figifauMse  and  bratery  of  thia  nnfeitunate  crimi- 
au,  heotated  in  their  judgment;  bat  their meet- 
iagbong  adjourned  to  the  followinff  day,  and  to 
a  difimnt  plaoe,  they  condemned  him  to  be 
thrown  from  the  lock  on  which  he  had  ao  lately 
ai<n^a]iwd  hia  valour.' 

Such  alarms  to  the  general  state  of  the  com- 
mon wrmlth,  had  their  temporary  effect  in  sus- 
pentiinjv  the  animosity  of  perties ;  but  could  not 
wronciSp  their  interests,  nor  prevent  the  periodi- 
cal beats  which  continually  arose  on  the  return 
of  disputes.  The  plebeians  had  been 
U.  C.  366.  now  above  forty  years  in  possessbn 
of  a  title  to  hold  the  office  of  (in- 
sular tribune,  but  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  at 
any  election.^  The  majority  of  the  centuries 
were  still  composed  of  patridans;  and  when 
candidates  of  plebmn  rank  were  likely,  by  their 
pergonal  conriideration,  to  carry  a  majority,  the 
other  party,  in  such  particular  instances,  liad  in- 
fiuence  enough,  as  has  been  observed,  to  revive 
the  election  of  consuls,  a  title  from  i/vhich  the 
plelieians,  by  law,  were  still  excluded. 

The  plelieians,  however,  by  the  zeal  of  their 
portv,  l^'  the  assiduity  and  influence  of  indi%i- 
ouaGi  who  aspired  to  ofHce,  by  the  increase  of 
their  numbers  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  by 
their  alliance  with  the  patrician  families  in  con- 
sequence of  marria^,  at  last  surmounted  these 
diifk'ulties,  olitaineu  the  dignity  of  consular  tri- 
bune for  one  of  their  own  order,  and  from 
thenceforward  be^n  to  divide  the 
U.  C.  333.  votes  of  the  centuries  with  the  pa- 
trician caniUdates.  They  were  ac- 
oordinfvly  raised  in  their  turn  to  what  was  then 
the  first  ofikx  <^  the  state,  and  in  which  nothing 
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waa  wanting  hot  the  title  if  eouoL  To  tfab 
too  they  were  aoon  led  to  aepoe;  and  were  urged 
to  make  the  conchiding  atep  in  the  riaeof  tnobr 
Older,  by  the  ambition  of  a  female  patridant 
who^  bemg  married  into  a  plebeian  frndly.  bore 
with  fanpatienoe  the  mortUScatiaaa  to  which  Ae 
waa  ezpoaed  in  the  oonditko  of  het  new  nda- 
tiona.  She  excited  her  hnaband,  An  engag^ed 
her  own  kuidred  amcmg  the  patridana  die  rouaed 
the  whole  plebeian  pix^r  to  remove  Uie  in^gni- 
tiea  which  yet  remamed  afllxed  to  their  rMe^  in 
being  anppoaed  nnwofthy  to  hold  the  ootunkr 
dignity. 

lidmoa  Stolo^  the  hnaband  of 
IT.  C.S77.  thia  hdy,  and  Pnblhia  SeztiiM^ 
another  active  and  ambitioaa  ple- 
beian, w«re  ]daoed  in  the  college  of  tiibimei^  hi 
Qvder  to  mge  thia  point  Th^  besan  the  exw- 
dae  of  their  office  by  |nopoaiiig  three  rtaj  Im- 
portant lawa :  the  first  mtendedlbr  the  rewf  of 
maolvent  debtors;  by  which  all  paymenta  made 
on  the  acore  of  inteiieati^  ahould  be  deducted  from 
the  capital,  and  three  yeara  be  allowed  to  pay  off 
the  remainder. 

A  aecond  law  to  limit  the  extent  of  catatea  in 
land,  by  which  no  dtiien  ahould  be  allowed  to, 
engroaa  above  &n  hundred  jugera,*  or  to  have  hi 
atra  above  one  hundred  biulMk%  and  twe  hon- 
dred  goeta  and  aheep. 

A  tnird  law  to  reatore  the  election  of  oonaak^ 
in  place  of  conaular  tribunea,  with  an  expreaa 
provision  that,  at  leaat,  one  of  the  oonaola  aboold 
oe  of  plebeian  deaoent 

The  patriciana  having  gained  aome  of  the  tri» 
bimea  to  their  jNuty,  prevailed  upon  them  to  db- 
aent  from  their  odUnguei^  andfto  suapend,  ht 
their  negativea,  all  proceedmsii  on  the  aubiect  of 
Uieae  laws.  The  tribunes,  JLicinius  and  Sex- 
tius,  in  their  turn,  suspended  the  usual  election 
of  magistrates,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  ordinaiy 
aflairs  of  state. 

An  anarchy  of  five  years  ensued,*  during  which 
time  the  Republic,  bereft  of  all  its  officers,  had  no 
magistracy  besides  tho  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  were  not  legally  vested  with  any  degree  of 
executive  power.^  Any  alarm  from  abroful  must 
have  suspended  the  contest  at  home,  and  forced 
the  parties  to  a  treaty :  but  they  arc  said  to  have 
enjoyed,  in  this  state  of  domestic  trouble,  unin- 
terrupted peace  with  their  neighbours ;  a  circum- 
stance from  which  we  may  infer,  that,  in  most 
of  their  wars,  they  were  themselves  the  aggres- 
sors, and  owed  this  inter\*al  of  peace  to  the  va- 
cancy of  the  consulate,  and  to  tneir  want  of  the 
prompters,  by  whom  they  were  usually  excited 
to  quarrel  with  their  neighbours. 

In  the  several  questions,  on  which  the  parties 
were  now  at  %-anance,  tho  patricians  contended 
chiefly  for  the  exclusion  or  plebeians  from  the 
office  or  title  of  consul ;  and,  as  an  insuperable 
bor  to  their  admission,  still  insisted  on  the  sacri- 
legious profanation  that  would  be  incurred,  by 
suffering  the  rites  usuallv  performed  by  the  con- 
suls to  ymsH  into  plcbebnliands.  This  argument, 
instead  of  persuading  the  jiopular  leaders  to  de- 
sist from  tneir  claim,  only  made  them  sensible 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  thb  impediment 
by  a  previous  operation,  before  they  attempted  to 
pass  through  tne  way  which  it  was  meant  to 


5  About  300  Enf  luh  tcros. 

6  From  U.  C.  SH  to  363. 
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obstruct  They  appeared  then  for  a  little  to  drop 
their  pursuit  of  the  consulate ;  they  affected  to 
respect  the  claim  of  the  patricians,  to  retain  the 
possession  of  places  which  had  always  been  as- 
signed to  their  order.  But  they  moved,  that  the 
number  of  ordinary  attendants  on  the  sacred 
rites  should  be  augmented  from  two  to  ten ;  and 
that  of  these  one  half  should  be  named  of  ple- 
beian extraction. 

WhUc  the  patricians  continued  to  reject  this 
proposal,  on  account  of  the  effect  it  was  likely  to 
nave  on  their  pretensions  in  general,  they  gave 
way  successively ;  and,  at  the  interval  oi  some 
years,  first  to  the  acts  that  were  de\ised  in  favour 
of  insolvent  debtors ;  next,  to  the  Agrarian  law, 
or  limitation  of  property  in  land ;  and  last  of  all, 
to  the  new  establishment  relatuig  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  to  the  communication  of  the  consulate 
itself  to  persons  of  plebeian  rank. 

The  authors  of  the  new  regulations,  knowing 
that  the  majority  of  the  centuries  was  composed 
of  patricians,  or  was  still  under  the  influence  of 
that  order,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  privi- 
lege of  being  quaUlied  to  stand  for  the  consulate. 
They  insisted,  tliat  at  least  one  of  the  consuls 
should  be  a  plebeian;  and  having  prevailed  in 
Qiis,  as  in  the  other  contested  points,  the  plebeian 
party  entered  immediately  on  the  possession  of 
their  new  privilege,  and  raised  Pu- 
U.  C.  387.  Wins  Sextius,  the  tribune  who  had 
been  so  active  in  the  cause  of  his 
constituents,  to  the  ofBcc  of  consul. 

But  while  the  patricians  thus  incurred  a  re- 
peated diminution  of  their  exclusive  prerogatives, 
they  endeavoured,  by  separating  the  judicative 
from  the  executive  power  of  the  consul,  and  by 
committing  the  first  to  a  patrician  officer,  under 
tlie  title  ot  Pnetor,  to  save  a  part  from  the  gene- 
ral wreck. 

It  was  intended  that  the  pnetor  should  be  su- 
bordinate, but  next  in  rank,  to  the  consul.  He 
was  attended  by  two  lictors,  and  had  his  commis- 
sion in  very  general  terms,  to  judge  of  all  differ- 
ences that  should  be  brought  before  him,  and  to 
hear  the  suits  of  the  people  until  the  settbig  of 
the  sun.  This  unlimited  jurisdiction,  as  we  snail 
have  occasion  to  observe,  came  to  be  gradually 
circumscribed  by  its  own  precedents,  and  by  the 
accumulating  edicts  of  successive  pnetors.  One 
person  at  fir^t  was  supposed  able  to  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  this  office ;  but  the  number,  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  multipUcity  of 
civil  affairs,  was  aflerwaras  gradually  increased. 

Another  political  change,  by  which  the  patri- 
cians procured  some  compensation  for  what  they 
had  now  surrendered,  was  made  about  the  same 
time.  The  care  of  the  public  shows  and  enter- 
tainments had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  ediles  of 
the  people.  The  office  of  edilc  being  at  its  first 
institution  expensive,  was  likely  to  Income  gra- 
dually more  so  by  the  frequent  additions  wliich 
were  made  to  the  festivals,  and  by  the  growing 
demands  of  the  people  for  shows  and  amuse- 
ments. The  plebeians  complained  of  this  charge 
as  a  burden  on  their  order,  and  the  opposite  party 
offered  to  relieve  them  of  it,  pro\i(led  that  two 
officers  for  this  purpose,  under  the  title  of  Curile 
Ediles,  should  be  annually  elected  from  among 
the  intridans.! 

By  these  institutions  the  nobles,  while  they 
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admitted  the  plebeians  to  partake  in  the  dignity 
of  consul,  rescr>'ed  to  their  own  order  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  offices  of  praetor  and  edile :  by 
the  last  of  which  they  had  the  direction  of  sporu 
and  public  entertainments ;  a  station  which,  in  a 
state  that  was  coming  gradually  under  the  go> 
vemment  of  popular  assi'mblies,  became,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  a  great  object  of  ambition,  and  a 
principal  access  to  power. 

The  design  or  the  effect  of  this  institution  did 
not  escape  &e  notice  of  the  plebeian  party.  They 
complained,  that  while  the  patricians  ailected  to 
resign  the  exclusive  title  to  one  office,  thfcy  had 
engrossed  two  others,  inferior  only  in  name,  equal 
in  consideration  and  influence.  But  no  exclusive 
advantage  could  be  long  retained  by  one  order, 
while  the  other  was  occasionally  possessed  of  the 
legislative  and  supreme  executive  power.  All  the 
offices,  whether  of  pnetor  or  edile,  of  dictator  or 
censor,  were,  in  process  of  time,  filled  with  persons 
of  either  rank ;  and  the  distinction  of  patrician  or 
plebeian  became  merely  nominal,  or  served  as  a 
monument  of  the  aristocracy  which  had  subast- 
ed  in  former  ages.   The  only  effect  which  it  now 

luul  was  favourable  to  the  plebeians; 
U.  C.  417.    as  it  limited  the  choice  of  tribunes 

to  their  ow^n  order,  while,  in  com- 
mon with  the  patricians,  they  had  access  to  every 
other  dignity  in  the  state. 

Such  is  the  account  which 
Review  of  the  historians  have  given  us  of  the 
conslitution,  origin  and  jirogress  of  the  Ro- 
man  constitution.  This  horde, 
in  the  earliest  accx)unt  of  it,  presented  a  distinc- 
tion of  ranks,  under  the  titles  of  Patrician,  Eques- 
trian, and  Plebeian;  and  the  state,  though  go- 
verned by  a  prince,  had  occasional  or  ordinary 
assrniblies,  by  which  it  approached  to  the  form 
of  a  republic.  Assemblies  to  which  every  citizen 
was  admitted  were  termed  the  Comitia:  those 
which  were  fonncd  of  the  superior  ranks,  or  of  a 
select  number,  were  termed  the  Senate.  Amon^ 
those  who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  to 
l)e  noble  and  to  be  of  the  senate  were  probably 
synonymous  terms.  But  afler  the  intruductioa 
of  the  census,  separate  rolls  were  kept  for  the  se- 
nate, the  equestrian  order,  and  the  people.  These 
rolls  were  composed  by  diilcrent  offices  in  succes- 
sive periods  in  the  stale.  A  senate  was  composed 
of  a  nundred  members  by  Romulus.'  This  num- 
ber was  augmented  or  diminished  at  pleasure  bj 
his  successors.  The  consuls  succeeded  in  this 
matter  to  the  prerogative  of  the  kin^ ;  and  the 
censors  were  appouited  to  exercise  it,  with  the 
other  duties  of  the  census,  as  a  principal  part  of 
their  functions.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  great  importance  of  the  senate  in 
the  government  of  their  country,  so  little  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  ascertain  who  were  to  be  its 
constituent  members,  or  to  fix  their  legal  num- 
ber. The  body  was  accordingly  fluctuating.  In- 
di\iduals  were  placed  or  displaced  at  the  discro- 
tion  of  the  offic(?r  entrusted  with  the  muster,  and 
the  numl)ers  of  the  whole  increased  or  diminished 
indefinitely.  The  officers  of  state,  though  not 
enrolled,  had  access  to  the  senate ;  but  their  con- 

3  Lit.  lib.  i.  c.  8.  According  to  Livy  the  nonate  con- 
■itted  of  no  more  than  a  hundred  members  at  the  death  of 
Romalut;  bat,  according  to  Dinnyiiut,  their  numbera  bad 
been  augmented  by  a  popular  election  at  the  admiation  of 
the  Sabinet;  tome  writers  say  to  two  hundred ;  othera  la 
UDO  hondred  and  fiAy.    Dionyi.  lib  ii  c  47. 
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wfnvhtn^  •ficr  uMif  ycu  in  office  coc- 
'  on  the  ^Kvetioii  of  the  eenson. 


to  be  «ii5aBPt  for  tho  wirpoeee  of  thb 
oooidtadoii,  that  the  eenate  ihoiild  be  a  meeting 
of  the  waptiwt  dam  of  the  dlliena.  ^^ 

Ae  the  noble  and  popufaur 
BeeapUuIaiian.    ifmhliifi  had  their  existenoe 

under  the  ]dng%  the  tnnrition 
from  monaidiT  to  lepnbfic  in  eo  nnJl  a  atate^  by 
aiilHlUuliiB([  cbuiive  and  tempomiy  magietratei 
in  place  orthe  kin^  waa  eaqr.  A  onfficlentocca- 
■on  waa  nveoto  it  in  the  abana  wbich  mm 
§A  m  tkalaat  nlgn  of  the  monarchy.  The  cBa- 
oniefB  tncideot  to  the  ahock  of  paxtiei^  who  were 
ad  ficenRxn  ft  fcnnf.!  ooutrou^  wquirei^  on  oootr 
mm^  the  remedy  of  a  dberetkmaiyaniboritT  crea- 
ted m  aome  peraon  who  might  be  entmatedwith 
the  pnbiie  aafitiL  and  aoon  led  to  the  oocaaional 
iiialin<Min  of  adietatoriai  power.  The^ghpre- 
mnlivBa  claimed  and  mamtainwl  by  one  party, 
oUHed  the  other  to  aaaome  a  pootura  of  d^nc& 
and  to  place  themaehca  nnder  the  conduct  or 
tfndpw  PSSP^  anthoriaed  to  lindicato  thdr 
Bghla  Tbeaa  rigfata  were  ondentood,  by  de- 
pee^^  msfij  eooality,  and,  in  the  ancoeaBve 
a  that  followed,  pot  eteiy  citiien  in 
of  equal  pteteiuion  to  prefennent  and 
pntenaiaaa  which  were  to  he  limited 
only  fay  tna  great  dirtinerion  which  Nature  haa 
made  netween  the  cagacitiei^  marita^  and  cha- 
af  men,  and  which  are  aubject,  in  ereiy 
mil^,  to  be  warped  by  the  efiectoof  eduoip 
tioD  and  uttunci 

New  departmenta  of  atale,  or  additiona  to  the 
■maber  of  offieen  employed  in  them,  were  oon- 
tmuaHr  aosgeatod  by  Uie  mcreaae  of  civil  afiaini 
and  wnile  &  territonr  of  Ihe  Republic  waa  but  a 
kbI!  part  of  Italy,  the  meaaure  of  her  poUtica] 
fonrmment  was  full,  and  the  list  of  her  officers 
com{4cte.  Fuoctiona  which,  in  the  firrt  or  sim- 
plest ai^ea,  were  cither  unknown  or  hod  been 
oommitted  to  the  king  alone,  were  now  thrown 
into  separate  lots  or  f^partmcnts,  and  furnished 
their  several  occupations  to  two  consuls^  one  prsc- 
tor.  two  censors,  tour  ediles,  and  eif  ht  quiestors, 
bea  ks  officers  of  these  dilTercnt  ranks,  who,  with 
the  txtli**  of  proconsul,  proprvtor  and  proqusstor, 
and  without  any  limitation  of  number,  were  cm- 
ploTcd  wherever  the  exigences  of  tho  state  requir- 
ed their  service. 

In  thi*  account  of  the  Roman  constitution  we 
are  come  nearly  U^thot  state  of  its  maturity*  at 
whirh  Polybius  began  to  obeerve  and  to  admire 
the  fi.'licity  of  its  inMitutions,  and  the  order  of  its 
admiuizftnition.  The  plebeians  were  now  recon- 
dLtJ  to  a  government  to  which  thev  themselves 
hi  1  accosH,  and  citiaens  of  every  rank  made  great 
d^MU  of  industry  in  a  state  in  which  men  were 
allowed  1  to  arrive  at  eminence,  not  only  by  odx'on- 
t«ge9  of  fortune,  but  likewise  b^  personal  quali- 
tifs.  The  senate  and  assemblies  of  the  people, 
the  caaguitratcs  and  select  commiasionens  had  each 
Ihor  departments,  which  they  administered  with 
an  appearance  oi  sovereign  and  absolute  sway, 
and  without  any  interfering  of  interests  or  jea- 
kwsT  of  power. 

The  consuls  were  destined  to  the  command  of 
anniea;  but,  while  at  Rome,  aeemed  to  have  the 
hi^heat  prerogatives  in  the  administration  of  all 
dnl  and  political  aAua.    They  had  under  their 
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cnmmand  all  the  other  offioen  of  atate,  except  the 
tribimea  of  the  people;  they  introdooed  all  fofe^gn 
ambaaaadora;  and  they  akiie  could  move  the  ae- 
nate  on  any  aubject  of  ddibeiatioa,  and  put  their 
aeta  er  determinationa  in  writing.  The  oonfndl^ 
too^  presided  with  a  aimibr  prerogatife  in  the  aa- 
aembly  of  the  centuries,  ana  in  t£it  of  the  com 
propoeed  the  queation;  oiUected  the  votoa  declarBd 
the  majority,  and  frazned  the  act  In  aH  mihtaiy 
preparationB,  in  making  their  levieanawdlaa  in 
the  command  of  the  aimy,  they  wen  Teatod  with 
high  degreea  of  diacretionaiy  power*  over  all  the 
troopa  of  the  commonwealth,  oompiaed  of  Roman 
citiaenaoralliea.  They  oommanoed  the  treaamy, 
aa  for  aa  neccaaaiy  to  the  aervioe  on  which  thij 

were  employed,  and  had  one  of  itacommiasionawb 
or  quaatora,  appointed  to  attend  theb  ooort,  and 

to  receive  their  ordera. 

The  aenate,  boweves^  had  the  otcBnaiy  adndnia- 
tiation  of  the  revenue,  took  account  of  ftaracanta 
and  dirinuaementi^  and  auflEered  no  money  to  lie 
iaaued  without  their  own  decreeuor  the  warruit 
oftheoonaulinactnalaervice.  Even  the  monajf 
decreed  by  the  oenaora  for  the  repair  of  pnbfae 
boildingi^  and  the  execution  of  pubhc  woriui  eoold 
not  be  HBuedby  the  quaators  without  an  act  of 
the  aenato  to  anthoriae  it  AH  crimea  and  diaor- 
dera  that  were  eoinmitted  among  the  firee  inhabi- 
tanta  of  Italy,  or  nranidpal  alliea  of  the  atate,  all 
diapiitea  of  a  private  or  public  nature  that  aroae 
animg  them,  can»  under  the  juriadiction  and  do- 
teiminationoftheaenate.  All  foreign  embaaaiea 
were  received  or  deapatchecL  and  all  negotiationa 
were  conducted,  by  this  body.  In  aoch  mattem 
the  people  did  no  more  than  affinn  or  reverm 
what  the  aenata^  after  mature  deliberation,  had 
decreed,  and  for  the  moat  part  gave  theb  oonaent 
as  a  matter  of  form;  insomuch,  that  while 
persons,  who  observed  the  high  executive  pow- 
ers of  the  consul,  considerecf  the  state  as  mo- 
norchial;  foreigners,  on  the  contrary,  who  resort- 
ed on  public  business  to  Rome,  were  apt  to  be- 
lieve it  an  aristocracy  vested  in  the  senate. 

The  people,  notwithstanding,  had  reserved  the 
sovereignty  to  themselves,  and,  in  their  several  as- 
semblies, exercised  the  powers  of  legislation,  and 
conferred  all  the  offices  of  state.*  They  like- 
wise, in  all  criminal  matters,  held  the  supreme 
jurisdiction.  In  their  capacity  of  sovereign,  they 
were  the  sole  arbiters  of  life  and  death ;  and  even 
in  their  capacity  of  subjects,  did  not  submit  to 
restraints  whicli,  in  every  other  state,  are  found 
necessary  to  government 

A  citizen,  while  accused  of  anv  crime,  continu- 
ed at  liberty  until  sentence  was  given  against  him, 
and  might  withdraw  from  Ids  prosecutors  at  any 
statre  of  the  trial,  ewn  while  the  last  cx^ntury  was 
delivering  its  votes.  A  voluntary  banishment 
from  the  forum,  from  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
and  the  airaemblies  of  the  {teople,  was  the  highest 
punishment  which  any  citizen,  unless  he  remain- 
ed to  expose  himself  to  the  effixTts  of  a  formal 
sentence,  was  obliged  to  undergo;  and  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated,  that,  even  at  Tibur  or  Pne- 
neste,  a  few  miles  from  Rome,  a  convict  who  hod 
withdrawn  from  judgment  should  be  safe.* 

4  Vid.  Zootr.  No.  501.  Fronlini  Strafemsls,  lib.  it. 
Val.  Max.  lib.  ii.  e.  7. 

5  Id  Uie  eentariM  thuy  eucted  Iswi,  tod  slsetod  tiM 
oflloera  of  lUU.  In  tbe  etiria  they  sppointed  offiesn  to 
niUitarj  eoamsiid. 

6  Tbslawa  ef  PuUiaa,  vilnBhfi.vaUM5!Mi«i«Cli^dar 
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Pjrti  K>  ilrtiielied  wrre  nut  likply  (o  act  as  oih 
b»Jv,  nar  la  procceil  with  any  n'^ular  conceiti 

Ubliahni^nU,  the  lecil*  at'  dUioiuion  and  lumulL 
It  will  lone  suppoitod,  neveithclcss,  by  the  ui 
common  leS  of  its  membc™  in  fiivaur  of  a  eon 
mqnwealth  in  which  thny  enjoyed  so  much  tra 
Aim,  anJ  in  which  they  were  vested  with  u  much 
personal  consequence. 

Tha  several  memben  of  the  constitution,  whj]( 
In  appearance  supreme,  were  in  many  nspectf 
dopeudont  on  each  other. 

The  consult,  while  in  oSice,  had  the  meetings, 
•nd  detcrmindtions  of  the  senate  and  people,  - 
a  great  measure,    rn  their  power;  but  they 
ceived  this  power  from  the  people,  and  were 
countable  for  ttu  discharge  of  il  at  the  eipiialion 
of  ihcir  office. 

The  aenate  could  resolve,  but  they  could  not 
execute,  until  they  bad  obtamol  Iram  the  jjeoplc 
a  conGrmaliDn  of  thetc  ads,  and  were  abhged  to 
■olicit  llie  tribunes  for  leave  (o  proceed  '~   


P^- 


r  which  tl 


e  olEceia  wen 


oop- 


The  senate  was  constitulod,  or  formed,  at  re- 
gular perints,  al  the  diurelian  of  the  cotisuls  oi 
CfUuon,  oHicerB  named  by  the  people. 

The  city,  nevertheless,  was  over-awed  by  the 
annate  and  olGcen  of  slate.  On  ijreatnnd  alarm- 
ing oecasiona,  the  people  [heanelvea  were  no  lon- 
ger sovereigns  than  they  were  allowed  by  the 
■enato  and  consuls  lo  bold  this  character.     The 

name  a  dictator,  could  at  once  transfer  the 
reignty  of  the  stale  to  b  single  jHTion,  anil  sub- 
ject every  dliun  (o  his  auOionty.  Every  indi- 
vidual held  his  place  on  the  rolls  ai  the  will  of  the 
cunson,  and  his  property  at  (lie  dtHpoaal  of  courts 
thai  were  composed  of  scnatDrs;  the  servants  of 
the  public  in  general,  who  aimed  at  lucrative 
eommiasions,  depended  on  the  senate,  as  adminis- 
trators of  the  treainirr,  and  trustees  in  the  collec- 
tion or  diaburacmrnls  of  the  public  money;'  and 
OYory  Roman  youth,  when  embodied  in  the  legioni, 
entrusted  his  honaursand  hisUle  in  the  hands  of 
tike  consul,  or  commander  in  chief.' 

The  mass,  however,  was  far  from  beinogo  ••m 
compacted,  or  the  unit)'  of  |iower  so  well  estal)- 
lithed,  ai  speculative  reasoners  sometimes  tliink 
necessary  for  the  order  of  goiernmenL     The  so- 

tive  capacities,  countnnicted  one  another.      The 
numbers  n^uircd  to  constitute  a  legal  as^mbty 


Iraion  at  Uwjmbtto  tr 
nttfiast.    Tbsyliail 


in  io  Iba  rlfhl  i 
■  repailedlv  n 


piir  afbifhwtftMaA  public  t 


GaoalliMltsded  si  Iks  doan  of  Ihu  uKiatri;,  oilicil 

fct  Mmj  ig  lbs  eisesiwa  ef  •mm  aiiids,  st  ntist  la 
aaia  sf  aaAmasea  kafdfhia  or  las. 
#  A^  jM.  ri.  *  i^  II,  1%  1^  ta. 
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of  the  peopie,  the  quolifiroUon  of  a  citizen,  whidi 
entitled  hun  to  be  cunaidercd  an  a  meiuber  of  the 
commonwealth,  were  still  undetrrraiiied.  Aliens 
settling  at  Rooie  were  admitted  on  the  rolls  of 
the  people,  and  citizens  removing  tu  the  eolomes 
weru  omitted.  Laws,  therefore,  tnigbt  be  obtain- 
ed in  a  clandtstine  manner,  when  the  people,  tut 
sufficiently  avraie  of  the  consequrnue  of  such 
laws,  did  not  attend ;  or  the  question  might  be 
determined  by  the  voice  of  a  UDgle  alien,  as  ofien 
as  the  division  was  nearly  equal,  and  a  designing 
magistrate  chose  lo  place  any  number  of  aliens  on  ' 
the  rolls  Kir  this  punwK.'  The  slate  took  iU 
laws,  not  only  from  the  assembliei,  which  were 
held,  however  irregularly,  within  the  capital,  but 
from  mihtjiry  iletuiCbmeLits   and  armic^    when 


Bhslhci  BuUaoi,   fu(llnii,  or  ripIiTO,   war*  iB«i™! 
vnlboul  dinineiiaii. — In  ibo  fini  >faa  of  ilia  Ka|«itilie, 


ta  Snl  ot  Iha  CUndiu 

lia'casaan,  miilg  Bp  Ib^ 
leaiuia.    ^bc,  saoillle 


olb  oI^Um  tanala  sod  p«>pl 
Isiined  10  b«  rnn^lad;  but  a 
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abroad  in  the  fieli]>    Yrt,  undor  nil  thcvc  defcvts  i 
u  we  have  rrpi»aU»d  ucoasionsi  to  obiw^no,  they  ' 
enjojed  tne  nn^st  cn\-u\l  di<»tiiirtion  uf  nations,  coii- 
tin'iul  pn.f9[N'nty,  and  an  altniMt  uiiintomi|iteii 
■Ui-rn^^i'^n  ut'  st^toiuni'n  an  i  warrion  unoquallod 
in  the  histor}-  of  m:inkind. 

In  atiiiUt  ono  hiindnnl  yean)  after 
C.  C  4 OS.  th'-y  be^fui  to  n'-ttin*  their  rity  from 

tht^  ruins  in  %vhii'h  it  wa^i  laid  by  the 
GisiU.  th'-y  exu-ndi  l  thrir  soven"i;^nty  fruiii  the 
fxTlhtsi  ill  ait  4  of  Tiiit.';itiy  on  the  one  ^dile,  to  tlie 
f-tt  of  Tan'ntum  an  I  the  straits  of  Mtv.-tiiia  on 
ti*'  oth*.-r;  and  as  the  c«jnte«.t  of  iKirtii's  at  honk* 
Sri  to  a  suco«'«'iion  of  jMtlitir.tl  e.stablishinents, 
l:*nr  fiv^jui-nt  wan  s\iZ'SV:*ird  the  ]>o!icy  whieh 
tik-y  j:i'»i'tf|  n':«invtin'4  !orei:i{n  nations,  and  the 
irrarij^'fn.-nt  «>f  tiifir  nution^d  li»ree. 

T.J  y  h-td  tor  HMiu'  time  di*<c4iiitinued  the  prae- 
li.v  1*1  .id:iu*.tin<^r  i|itivts  into  the  nutnl)er  of  their 
{►I. ■;!*■;  hut  c«>nlinuetl  th;it  of  extemhng  and  ihj- 
fur.ii;;  t.'itir  ai-iiuisiti.in!>(,  by  colonies  of  tneirown 
citLirZL^  itT  of  Aueh  aliie:}  us  they  (*ould  most  si*- 
r:*n'ly  iru-*t.  They  fxai'tt-d  from  the  cantons  of 
Ivily  ivhieh  t^b'y  v;iii<]^uisiieil,  onritriimtions  of 
isuVi-^i  ritv  a  n't  i*li»thiti;!  for  the  lienelU  of  th«'ir 
iT.iunt;  anii  they  jjern-rally  iiiijNjscil  sinne  eondi- 
t.  rj  oftht-i  '^jfl  x<»  a  pn-hmiiury  to  every  negotia- 
L-n  <»r  trt-.ity  of  piMee/ 

i  heir  i'jr."f^  I'tinsisti'd  of  n:Ltive  Romans,  and 

of  ituirii'.iies  in  It.ily,  nearlv  in  equal 
U.  C  415.  \rd.n.i.     The  lei^ion,  K:iys  Livy,   had 

ttt^n  fi»niH*rly  arrayed  in  a  continued 
^LV,  or  i*omiri.-led  culumn ;'  but  in  t!ie  course  of 


"U-tirc  a>Ti;iti  rrl-ini  nnniim:  quiiliMn  i-raiit  civi-#  Ru- 
nt!. .  r-;»>  r-><-i^l-i{ii.  'IV'rliirii  |N»>f(il>ili<t  1  null  liiii^r  utm-ro. 
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.•-    *  ■  i>  ■  •  Ki'i'i  ojii*  ,  •  I  .;/i.*  /■■■ii  II  Iff  ;i». 
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t         ,     ■.    ■•      .  ii!  i:.i-  ■,'i.i;  I'l'i  I  14  f  III  Tk.i  ■!  '.      DiTt  r- 

►  .   .  •    -      f    ■  -  4.:i'-    •■■  .'i  !■  ■••    .tf    i,'ii»i    I     IS  ••■  I"  ir  I'l' 

.    .        ■'  ■■   -■     ■•■■.■*.•  iil'Vi-- .iu'li-if.     'l"i."-'i    :■  r  "Mil" 

.■.---  1      :.  I'M"  ::i'-  II r  Oi-' lif-l  I'M  xj-l  iir.::i:; 

'■  ■    -  :      .    ■••■.    I.    i    I  !■■  »i»*.I*   fir-M-'i    li:'--ii     i-i*    iii- 

■  ■     ..        r         ■  ;•■  .,"  ■  i:.  I.;\  V.  .!•'•  rMi..:  Ili.i'  i-w  !i  I.  .tin, 

.    :  ■  t  .       II    ..•■■  ij   i.  .  ii,/.  ;  «.  tn  r-i'i-'"  'li-  >  r-  -■  ■■■  -l  in 
•  ■  .    ■:         •■    ..  |.-«iv»«  iiii-fivir*"  III  '\i,i*Sijjii- 

'    .•       .  -.  I  .:.  ::.jt  ■i'i7-:i   ri  niu^irij  t-i  i.-il--::;'! -.^if 

■  .   ■    -.   t:.  i'.  .:■  l;i     'it:i'  uf  hivy   :i!i  1  n'h-T  }ii.;.i- 
-    ■  -    I.   -'  •'i  :     ■»*    ■  ,1  liii'li  i;i  '"i'./-  "i-,  V  ii    ■  ii'  I  nl 
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the  wars  which  le»l  to  the  conquest  of  Italy,  eamo 
to  l>e  formed  in  tUxisions,  nnd  liatl  diilerent  orders 
of  light  and  heavy-arme<i  infantry,  as  will  as 
cavalry.  The  liirht-anned  infantry-  were  eallixl 
the  Veiiti»s,  and  were  sup{K)srd  to  ply  in  the  front, 
on  th«>  llank,  or  in  the  rear  uf  the  army;  and 
their  s«'r\ii-e  was,  to  kt*e{>  the  heavy-armed  f»x)t 
uiidisturN>d  by  missiles  till  tiiey  came  into  close 
actittn  with  the  enemy. 

The  hi-axy-arm«*<l  fiK)t  consisted  of  three  or- 
ders, ealltii the  1  iastati,  l*rineijK*s,  and Tri.trii ;  of 
whom  each  had  its  <<iM»arate divisions  or  manijmled; 
and  thrwi^  of  tlie  ditienMit  onlers  were  placed  in 
thrtn:  diflenMit  nnvs,  nnd  at  distances  tVuui  each 
other,  e<iu:d  ti»  the  front  of  the  division,  liy  this 
dis|iosition  the  nianipules  of  the  lirst  and  t>4-eond 
row  could  either  art  n-panitely,  or,  by  mutually 
filliiur  up  their  intervals,  could  complete  the  Ime, 
leaxiiii;  the  'i'riarii,  in  time  of  action,  ils  a  bo<ly 
of  reserve,  to  supiK>rt  the  line,  or  till  up  the  place 
of  any  manipule  that  miirht  U*  fon*ed  l)y  tiie  ene- 
my. And,  Ml  order  to  tieuliate  <K-casionally  this 
cKanjie  of  dL<))iKition,  the  di\i.sions  of  one  row 
fiiced  the  intervals  of  the  other.*  They  wcro 
aniKHl  with  the  pilum,  which  was  a  he;ivv  javelin 
or  s|>e:ir  to  U*  east  ut  the  enemy,  and  with  a  short 
and  massy  sword  litted  to  strike  or  to  thrust. 
They  Uirl*  an  oblonir  sliirld,  tour  fivt  high  by 
two  iind  a  half  t'eet  br^tad,  with  a  helmet,  l)reast- 
plate,  an<l  iin'a\es. 

In  tlk*  structure  of  these  weajMins  and  this  de- 
fensive uniiour,  the  Ronans  consultL-d  at  onco 
l)oth  the  principal  caus**s  of  c«»ura»;e  in  a  soldier, 
his  coiisciitusncss  of  t!ie  means  to  annoy  his  ene- 
my, and  of  a  |H)wer  to  defend  himself.  And  with 
these  ad\ant;iurs  they  continued  for  ajjj's  to  pre- 
vail inmost  ot  their  convicts,  and  wen*  the  ntodel 


^  'V\\\*  nc'iiuiit  (if  till'  RiiMi:in  !•  i;i(ii)  in  i.oi  withnut  its 
iI:iti''iillii-«.  It  itiifii-ir"  in.iiiiiiil  !•>  Iir<:ik  .iii<l  ili^i>i.'rpo 
till-  ..:ii'i'«tli  «(l'ji  ImhU  in  till"  Ml  IP'  -r  :  iml  <  'i  -lar  i:iik'-.«  no 
'n«'iit|Mii  ut"  illiy  Mi'li  <ll«;iilf'!iiil  <»t  unl  r-.oj  'tii-  ;ii.i:.:|>-ll  i«, 
*>\  III''  r«iw ■*  III  v\ hii;li  Hi-  \  »■  ri-  tnrm-  ii.  ur  ••!  it.'-  int-  r* .ila 
•il  uiiiili  tiH'v  tiiii::li'.  H.»  I'  _'.>:i  "Ii-.-*'  '!  "t  K.::  " -"h  rit, 
t-i'lli'-l  tm'ii  fU'll'  til  111":  oil  :i  III. "I'  II' il  :.i»ii'.  ri>l)li.ii«, 
li«'«i  \tr.  •.II'-  ut'  tli»'  l»--t  III  !■■  irv  II  -  li'i  ii-".  n'i'l  li'iM..  if 
■in  ct'-'X*  itih"^  of  till*  <li>  Mi-itiii.i  lit  t'l"  l!'>:ii  III  l-:;iuii  in 
:i'-'ii.ii,  :i»  »•  Il  a*  mi  tlii-  p.ir.ul"-.  i«  vrry  i  v,iln"il  in  liH  m"- 
'■iiiiit  «.l' I'  :  n-l'i  r<  li»  ii  'N  In*  C' • -r ■^<■  \  m  «»l  tiio  Ui>iiiua 
.iM-'  I  F'.i'\»i.  .ill  \!.'-.;t~  I'l 'II'-'".' -■:!,'■  'Ill  If- ,'\i  rj  Imtltf 
p.  Ml.  Iii.'ri.  «'.  1, -J.  :».  4  ri't.l  l''l»S«  i  l».  xv.  i-.' lU  .  in 
■>':iT:i>:.'  Mi- >-iini,'i'ir.i!l>  >'  |ii\  -inl  'I'I-*  itf  III'-  III '111:1  II  I' -Jluii  :iliil 
M  f.- liiiirui  |>'..!l  ii\  V't'-s^t  h!'.  VMi.  «■.-"'  /  'liif  p'l.il  lilt 
!»■  u-Z  .1  •■<>iil  ill'  I'I  'il  '"'Ji  ■''■  il-  |'"ll.  "■Jii"  r  .ilk'.  :;li-l  :•  ■■I'l.'iii- 
II    il  '!i''.".  ■*  .;ti  I  .1-  ■■-  ■■'  «■    ■    ir-.  ■■   «  i«  1 111,1  ■  I  I'll  i')!"  t- 1  tl"t 

«!iii'i  -Mi'.l    iiiil    |.i i>:  i<      1. 1'  t!i--  II. I'I.  III".  -I  I'll  ::  111  it 

iif  «..r\»i|  I'-  Iront  •  I'l.r.',  :ii..|  tli''  •;»••  ii  i:i:in  mi  rlr  im  n.-t.'- 
:iti::;  ti>r  t'i>.'  U>iiii.iii  r.ii!<!ii  r  to  •i.i'  r  \%  iliiiii  lli>-  |kjiIiI  df  ma 
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Il  .I*  ■.!»■  TV  il  til  if  til'-  !;-,'i.'ir».<  in  il"  tlicir  :ii'rii-k  in  sc- 
••arn'r  ili\i«.|uii»  :i«iil  'i*  ■.i*'  :  v  il'.  Ill  I  I'll'  r  tu  li'ii.:;  nil  xnno 
irri  ::iil:iiitv  HI  tlii>  t'lu'it  ■■!'  'l-.i>  ;ili  i1  tux.  uii<l  in  iir-l<'i  to 
III, 111*  >>i:n"  <■;>•  iiniL'- I'V  hIii  li  :li'-  Ki>  i  in  «.'litii'r  ronlil 
•  'it'  r  v\\'\\  ill*  . •viiTi!,  i.'i  \.  I'  ..'■■  M  r :.ri  t'i>  ;  m..* ul  ii::'  I'n'j 
riiv'-  1  ■•  ir  •■.■,' I  ■•.■•  ■•ill  ."■■:'  «l  I  Z  'i  r  ■.'.  ;'ii  !  t!i>  r.-«K- 
:i:i  I  IVijt  •  till.  VI'  r  I'll. I  I.i\'l'i.  \^V  '•  41.  .N-i.iltl 
lil'  t  •■■.  .1'  li'mrr  »ii-  i  v'ur.  il.it-  u  I'li  :_-|ii  "  ini.J  i  ■ii"»«iin 
;-i  .i-ii  I  i-f  .iii»  'I'M- li'ii'ii  iiiti-*'  tij  'iiii:.t  ji-ri.ii.  i|.  Hill"  iliH- 
I   -■•  'Hi/  ,i"i  il    !■_•  -  .      I't'i  :i  "I,. u.i'  "I.I  II  r  i«  i-riili  il»lt» 

I"     ,"   •',..    il-,;  .  ,1   ,   i'..l    fill'    .'iM   ;.    'il    II    ,'   .',..   .  ,l:'ii  i.-ili-r»   Hllll 

'.1  i.'-;"i!''-.  M  ''  !'_''-■  i'  i'i»'  r\  •'-.  'v.\''\  -.I'-  r  'li-'V  i-!":""'  il  tli-; 
.'i  irf  .'  i!.'ii'i_'  "•« ii''l.  \% il.  ■  1  •  *  I  .1  I  »  Il  I*'"  !'■  ■  'I  "•'■I-  Miil'y 
l''i"l  Sj'-l  M  :  '111  I  ill  .t  f.fV  r.iii'l  i|  — I  'k  :ii  IK.  liii«  ili-;.i>- 
<il  I'M  -(»  I'll.,'  (i:.U    .fi'liv    h  I  1    II  .ill    **i:l»    .'..Mill'"    Willi 

n,-...I  ll,..  ^j--:ir  fl'-l    iM:U'  I    l''iiii';   I'l -l    i:"*-!  th-- -"rul 

w.ii  III  It  ilv,  iiiil  tlii-ir  iiw  ■»  i"\  il  «.•«'•  't'  J  111.  ili-y  il  "I'lin. 
li'UM'il  thi*  lupiri'i'  ni;iiii|nil' *.  n'i'l  ■i»n:;lit  tt>  »tri'n;tiii  ii 
thtMn'itlvi'-  fi:;!iii.«t  a.i  utiiiv  liki-  \\v  ir  «»»n.  h\  |iri'«i.'i!linie 
1  ri>riliniii'<i  I'nitit.  Livv  iirriir'!i!i::lv  iii.-iik«  tin*  timi»  »t 
'.vhicb  tbv  furtnauun  of    m^myuUs,  &\  luWtvtdt,  ni%» 
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wWch  other  nitioiis  endeavoured  to  imitite'  in 
the  form  of  their  oroiies  and  in  ttic  choice  of  their 
weapons. 

It  i:4  understood  in  the  antiquities  of  this  peo- 
ple, tliat  when  they  were  usseinhlexl  for  any  pur- 
pose, whether  of  state  or  of  war,  they  were  termed 
the  army.  In  their  musters  a  plel>eian  was  a  foot 
soldier,  tlie  knight  a  horseman,  and  tlie  lei^ion  a 
mere  dittachment  of  the  wliole,  drauglitcd  for  the 
year,  or  emhodied  for  a  particular  service.  The 
men,  as  well  as  the  oiliccrs,  in  the  first  i)eriod  of 
the  liistory  of  the  Republic,  were  annually  reliev- 
ed or  exchanged ;  and  even  after  it  ceased  to  be 
the  practice  thus  annually  to  relieve  the  private 
men,  and  after  the  same  legions  were  employ- 
ed during  a  succession  ot  some  yeans,  yet 
the  people,  to  the  lati'st  j)eriod  of  the  common- 
wealth, continued  to  form  the  armies  of  their 
country ;  and  the  oilicer  of  state  was  still  under- 
stood to  command  in  virtue  of  his  civil  ma- 
gistracy, or  in  virtue  of  a  military  qualiJication 
which  never  failed  to  accomi>any  it.  No  cilizt^n 
could  aspire  to  any  of  the  liigher  offices  in  the 
commonwealth,  until  he  had  Ixx^n  enrolled  in  the 
legions,  either  ten  years  if  on  horseback,  or  six- 
teen years  if  on  foot;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
special  commissions  that  were  occasionally  civen 
for  separate  objects  of  state  or  of  war,  civil  and 
military  rank  were  never  disjoined.  Equal  care 
was  taken  to  furnish  the  rising  statesman  and 
warrior  with  the  technical  habits  of  eitlier  profes- 
sion ;  or  rather  to  instruct  hiin,  by  his  occasional 
application  to  both,  not  to  mistake  the  forms  of 
olhce  in  either  for  the  business  of  state  or  of  war, 
nor  to  rest  liis  pretensions  to  command  on  any 
accom{)lbhment  short  of  that  su{)rrior  knowledge 
of  mankind,  and  those  excellent  personal  qualities 
of  pimetration,  sagacity,  and  courage,  wluch  give 
the  person  i)ossessed  of  them  an  ascendiint,  as  a 
friend  or  as  an  enemy,  in  any  scene  or  deimrt- 
ment  of  human  allairs.  It  may !«  diflicult  to 
determine,  whether  we  arc  to  consider  the  Roman 
establishment  as  civil  or  military;  it  certainly 
united,  in  a  very  high  de;irec,  the  advantages 
of  both,  and  continued  longer  to  blend  the  pro- 
fessions of  state  and  of  war  to^jethcr,  than  we  arc 
apt  to  think  consistent  with  that  propriety  of  cha- 
racter which  wen^quire  in  each:  but  to  this  very 
circumstance,  prokiblv  among  others,  we  may 
safely  ascribe,  m  this  distincjuishcd  Rcjmblic,  the 
great  ability  of  her  councils,  and  the  irresistible 
force  with  which  they  were  executed.^ 

During  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty years  after  the  rebuilding  of  Rome,  the  Ro- 
mans were  cn^ged  in  a  continual  series  of  wars; 
first  with  the  Latins  and  with  their  own  colonies 
who  wished  to  disengage  themselves  from  so  un- 
equal an  alliance;  andafterwanls  with  the  Etrus- 
cans on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Samnites, 


adopted.  Polrbiui  mark*  the  continuance  of  it,  and  Caraar 
evidcDtly  marks  the  discontinuance  of  it     It  is  extremely 

Kobable,  that  the  last  chance  was  one  of  those  made  by 
arius,  and  was  introducoa  into  the  Roman  armies    in 
the  social  war. 

The  three  orden  of  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii,  were 
extremely  proper  to  mark  the  di«tinctiun  of  classes  subsist. 
iuf  amoof  Roman  cititens,  who  were  norertheleas,  all  of 
them  equally  twund,  on  occasion,  to  servo  in  the  condition 
of  private  soldiera;  and  this  may  be  one  reason  to  incline 
na  to  ascribe  the  discontinuance  of  this  diitribatioo  to 
Marias,  who  wai  a  great  leveller  •franks. 
1  Potyb.  lib.  vi.  e,  17— 3ft. 
SPafyh  lib.  vie.  17. 


CampanianB,  and  Tarcntines  on  the  other. 
They  quarrelleil  with  the  Samnites  first  in  behalf 
of  the  Campanians^  who^  in  order  to  obtain  tbeu 
protection,  made  a  surrender  of  themselves  and 
of  all  their  possesions.  This  act  of  surrender 
they  al^erwards  had  occasion  to  enforce  agaimt 
the  Campanians  themselves,  who  endeavoured, 
when  too  late,  to  recover  their  UberUes. 

The  Samnites  were  a  fierce  nation,  inhabiting 
that  tract  of  the  Appenines  whkh  extends  firom 
the  confines  of  Latium  to  those  of  the  Apulia; 
and  who,  to  the  advantages  of  their  mountainous* 
situation,  joined  some  ungular  and  even  romantic 
institutions,^  which  enabled  them^  during  above 
forty  years,  from  the  time  at  which  their  wars 
with  the  Romans  began,  to  maintain  the  coo- 
tost,<  and  to  keep  the  balance  of  power  in  sus- 
pense. 

During  the  dependence  of  this  quarrel,  the 
Roman  annies  frequently  penetrated  into  Ln- 
cania  and  Apulia,  and  before  they  had  reduced 
the  Samnites,  were  known  as  protectors  and  allies, 
or  had  forced  their  passage  as  conquerors  to  the 
southern  extrejnitics  of  Italy.  And  the  state  it- 
self) under  a  variety  of  titk^s,  was  in  reality  the 
heatl,  or  held  a  sj^KJoies  of  sovereigntv  over  all  the 
nations  who  ticcupied  that  part  oi  the  peninsula. 

The  city  of  Tarontum,  Uie  most  powerful  of 
the  Gnsek  settlements  in  this  quarter,  having  ne- 
glected her  military  establishments  in  proportion 
as  she  advancinl  in  tlie  arts  of  peace,  was  ajarmed 
at  the  near  approach  of  the  Rcunans, 
U.  C.  473.  and  applied  tor  protection  to  Pyrrhua 
tho  king  of  Epirus,  at  that  time  great- 
ly diistinguisJicd  among  tlie  military  adventurere 
of  Macedonia  and  ( ircrce.  They  wished  to  em- 
ploy the  military  skill  of  this  prince,  without  bcang 
exposed  to  tall  a  prey  to  his  ambition ;  and  invited 
him  to  come,  without  any  army  of  his  own,  to 
take  the  command  of  their  people,  whose  nimi- 
bcrs  they  magnifietl,  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
accept  of"  their  olfcr.  But,  like  most  foreign  mili- 
tary protectors,  he  appears  to  have  had,  t^cther 
wiili  many  schemes  oi  ambition  against  those  on 
whom  he  made  war,  some  designs  likewise  on  the 
state  he  was  brought  to  defend!  With  this  dou- 
ble intention  he  did  not  rely  on  the  forces  of  Ta- 
rentum,  but  passed  into  Itmy  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  fonned  on  the  model  of  the  Mace- 
donian.i,  and  accusttwned  to  ser\ice  in  the  wars  of 
that  country  and  of  Greece. 

This  is  the  first  enemy  whose  forces  can  be 
considered  as  a  known  measure,  with  which  to 
compare,  or  by  which  we  can  estimate,  the  power 
and  military  attainments  of  the  Romans.  They 
had  been  victorious  in  Italy,  but  the  character  and 
prowess  of  the  enemies  they  had  vanquidied  are 
unknown.  Tliis  jirince  knew  the  arts  of  war  ai 
they  were  practised  in  Macedonli  and  in  Greece, 
an(l  was  reputed  one  of  the  first  captains  of  that 
or  any  other  age.*  He  accordingly  prevaikd  over 


3  Of  this  sort  it  is  mentioned,  that  ten  of  the  fairest  of 
one  sex  were  annually  scloctud  as  prizes  to  be  won  by  the 
bravest  and  moNt  dfscrvinf  of  the  other.  Strabo,  lib.  v. 
fin.  The  SamnilP/i  furnished  Roman  ||eneral«  with  th« 
subject  of  twenty-four  triumoh*,  but  mixed  with  cbeckf 
and  disgraces  more  remarkable  than  any  they  had  received 
in  the  course  of  their  wars  with  any  other  nutioa.  Fkmu, 
lib.  1.  e.  16. 

4  Liv.  lib.  z.  e.  31. 

5  Pynhua,  it  b  said,  was  struck  with  (be  military  aneet 
of  the  Rornani  tad  adoured  ia  ptrtkalsr  tbeformof  UMk 
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llwMOBliL  BV  oetidb  ftw* 
MrhmtiitmiJmoB^m  SJeilyaJ  AAira,  mwcU 
M  n  ItUTy  OB  WMUMiiy  ■■pcBaed  faii  operatinpi 
tfUBit  t£t  RanuK%  to  ooo^lf  wkh  tn  umtatkm 
he  leevivd  film  STncoM^  to  posKsi  M!****lf  of 
kiDgdom  m  bdialf  of  bis  aoo,  wiio  had  some 
■ooo  to  k  in  the  ikhl  of  Agithocle%  fiom 

te  owfcr  to  puimo  thio  ohjcct,  he  codBOivoaNd 
to obluii  s  peoee  or  cpitioB  of  anm  in  Italy; 
told,  that,  in  ofder  to  tnal  with  the  Ro- 
naemta  thor  eoantnr  md  latum 
With  thia —wwr  ha  paaaed  MHO 
uKtf  aome  opBiaiiima  whiui  nana 
uHMign  not  aoniaciiiij  aopponaii  dt 
in  tliBt  oonntiT  to  oonn  tba  and  of 
he  Rtomad  again  into  Italy  Cmt 
of  Tuentami  hot  fimnd  that  datum 
the  Ronans  Imd  made  a  coMidnaue 
and  weie  in  eiNufition  to  repay  the  de- 
tiM  had  anfiend  in  the  bqpnniiig  of  the 
I&fiflf  hioqglbt  thia  matter  to  the  proof 
bancmlcBOoonten^ha  committed  the  drf^nce 
«f  TaomBtnm  to  one  of  hia  offiooa;  and  after 
Ittifinidaaa  attanptto  make  mnqiMtB  beyood 
Ihi  laaiBB  aea,  in  which  he  had  enqployod  mx 
jMB^  ha  mamedto  hia  own  ootintry. 

The  Romana  eontinmng  the  war 
V.C4BL  lyahMt  Taientonii  in  aBont  two 
jean  after  the  depaLTtore  of  Fyrrfaua 
iMi  Ila^,  Bade  themaehcB  maaten  of  the  phMDe. 
Bm^t  it  la  mrntbnwt  they  fcond^  for  the  Bni 
limf^  the  ploBder  of  an  opofent  city,  containing 
Iha  ■odfii  of  akguit  worfcmanahip  in  the  fine 
wHa,  and  the  appaiatna  of  an  cxquinte  hizuiy. 
"In  ionner  tunea,**  laya  Fbraai  **the  Tictorioua 
MneiaLi  of  Kooic  exhibited  in  their  triumphs 
bmWof  cattle  dri^-en  from  the  Sabince  and  the 
Vobvi,  the  empty  cars  of  the  Gaula,  and  broken 
anna  of  the  &unnites :  but  in  that  which  was 
■bown  for  tho  conouost  of  Tarentum,  the  {)ro- 
wrinn  was  lixl  by  Thcasalian  and  Macedonian 
capti^esi  followed  with  carriages  loaded  with  pre- 
cious furniture,  with  pictures,  statues,  plate,  and 
other  ornaments  of  stiver  and  gold.^  Spoils  which, 
we  may  guess,  in  the  first  exhibition  of  them, 
werr  vali^d  at  Rome  more  as  the  public  trophies 
of  Tictonr,  than  felt  as  the  baits  of  private  ava- 
rice, or  the  objects  of  a  mean  admiration.  The 
Roman  citiwn  as  yet  lived  content  in  his  cottage, 
furnished  in  the  rudest  manner;  and  ho  subsisted 
on  the  simplest  fare,  the  produce  of  his  own  la- 
boor.  Cunus  Dentatus,  the  consul  who  obtained 
this  triumph,  having  the  offer  of  filly  jugcra  as 
a  reward  trom  the  public  for  his  services,  would 
accept  of  no  more  than  seven.  Th»,  he  said,  is 
the  ordinary  portion  of  a  citizen,  and  that  person 
most  be  an  unworthy  member  of  the  common- 
wealth who  can  wish  for  more.* 

Bts.    Ths  Grc«kc  tlwtjt  andeaToured  to  avail 
of  Bttnral  atren^ht,  and  accommodated  the 
of  tkeir  caaip  lo  Uw  groand ;  but  the  Romant, 
^     iy  to  tlwir  artiflcial  wrirka^  pitched  on  the  plain, 
•■dslwsja  cneaaped  is  the  aaiBe  form.    Plutarch  m  viL 

f  liv.  Epitome,  Kb.  ziU.    Pldtsreb  in  rit  Pynhi. 

1  Plorm,  fib.  L  e.  1& 

8  A  ftoaaa  eitina  ia  tbii  pariod  laif hi,  bj  the  law  of 
X^oeimM,  have  an  estate  of  five  hundred  jugmr*,  or  about 
three  hoadred  aeree;  bot  the  ordinarr  petrimooj  of  a 
aeUe  fiHBtly  wee  probably  fbr  below  Uui  meaaore ;  and 
ialetsf  asUa«iiBtbeBeweQloBi«iaUMi  cxesfdM 

E 


FiaBi6ia 
U.G.4BL    6ia  BonaM  anr  ha 

the  ao«eKV»  ^  ^^*  •^ 
ttieir  iL*— '"'*"  wa^wdicBeiy  HI  dfw^f^ 
in  icapeot  to  its  natiue  or  to  ita  extent.  They 
but  in  a  fow  inataneea  hid  claim  to  abaolota  aofv» 
icignty,  and  feaat  of  all  over  thoae  who  were 
moat  aobmiaBiTe  to  their  power.  It  waa  their 
maxim  to  apare  the  obaequioii^  but  to  amah  the 
prood^  an  aitfnl  ptofeiaion,  by  whicl^  nnder 
the  laatHniicins  of  lenenxB^  and  uagnaninutyi 
ther  stated  tli»tnMpfia<a  at  the  asicvBMi  nation. 
Under  thia pcesamptooaa  maxisa  thwnieikUiin 
waa  to  bo  obtained  b^  anbuWoB  ahnias  and 
waa^  no  laaa  tiian  their  enmity,  fttal  to  thoaa 
whoembmoadiL  Tha  title  of  aDy  wa%  lor  the 
moat  pai^  no  uoaa  than  n  neciooa  nam^  nndef 
which  they  ^^goiaed  their  <lninininn.  anJ  nndar 
which  thqr  avaifed  thonaehea  of  the  v^iingth 

poaaihle  alaim  to  their  Jeakm  or  prida. 

With  the  Latina  ther  bad  eaiiy  ftinnad  an 
aDianoe  o^nrive  and  defensive,  in  which  the 
paitiea  mntiudiT  stqinlated  the  nomber  of  troopa 


to  be  furnished  by  each;  the  napectiva  diaifa 
which  eadi  waa  to  have  m  the  apoila  of  their 
common  enemiw^  and  the  manner  of  adjoadng 


any  daputea  that  nd^ariae  between  than.  ThC 
waa  the  leainie  whidi  the  Latina  weie  anppoaed 
to  have  ao  neqnently  broken,  and  of  which  the 
Romana  ao  often  exacted  the  obaervanoe  by  Ibroa.* 

In  the  first  atrogglea  which  ther  made  to  fa- 
store  their  aettlement  deatroyed  by  the  Gauk^  and 
in  the  aubaequent  wars  they  had  to  mamtaht, 
daring  a  bundredyeans  in  support  of  their  new 
estabhahment,  ^Sflmnt  cantona  of  Uieae  oi%faial 
confederates^  as  weU  as  many  of  their  own  eoio- 
nies,  had  taken  very  different  parts,  and  in  the 
treaties  which  ensued,  obtained,  or  were  sentenced 
to,  different  conditions;  some  were  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  partook  in  the  prero- 
gative of  Roman  citizens.  A  few  were,  by  their 
own  choice,  in  preference  to  the  character  of  Jlo- 
man  citizens,  permitted  to  retain  the  independency 
of  their  toTins,  and  were  treated  as  allies.  Othem, 
under  pretence  of  being  admittixl  to  the  freedom 
of  Rome,  though  without  the  right  of  suffrage, 
were  depri\-ed  of  their  coqwration  estaltiishments, 
and  witn  the  title  of  citizens,  treated  as  subjects. 
A  few  were  governed  in  form  by  a  nulitary 
power,  and  by  a  nncfcct  or  magistrate  annually 
sent  from  Rome." 

leven  jugera.  The  people  wrre  lodged  in  cotlafrs  ami 
slept  on  straw,  (Plin.  hb.  xviii.  n.  3.  Cicer.  pro  Roesio. 
Val.  Max.  hb.  iv.  c.  3.)  The  Romans,  till  a  littto  before 
the  siege  of  Tarenium,  had  no  coin  but  copper,  and  esti* 
mated  considerable  sums  more  commonW  hy  the  head  of 
cattle  than  by  money.  They  coined  silver  for  the  fiiat 
lime  IT.  C.  485.  Gold  was  known  as  a  precious  material, 
and  was  sometimes  joined  with  oxen  m  the  reward  of 
diatiofaisbed  setvices.  Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  50.  Ibid.  £|iir 
tome.  lib.  XV. 

9  Farcere  sobjectis  et  dcbellare  snfverbos. 

10  Dionya.  Ilal.  lib.  vi.  p.  415.  Liv.  lib.  vi.  c.  10.  Nh. 
ix.  c.  43. 

U  The  eit?  of  Capua,  tosether  with  ita  district  of  Cam- 
pania, waa  the  first  example  of  a  provincial  fovernmeot 
established  by  the  Romans  in  any  of  their  coeqoeeia.  The 
Campaoiao^  in  order  to  be  protected  afaiost  the  0am> 
nites,  had  delivered  themselves  an  to  the  Romaaa.  Bat 
they  soon  aAer  became  aenaible  of  their  foUy.  ie  tnwiisf 
their  defence  to  any  force  but  their  own,  or  lo  reslfalnf 
their  power  aa  a  sute,  with  a  rlew  to  preterre  say  IMsif 
else.    When  ther  pereeived  thia  enor^  they  eodeavrnd. 


in  cortinncUoa  wHh  some  of  tbeir  Bei|hboafa.  to  fim  a 
party  sfaiast  tbaii  aaw  ataUm*,  %aAVto%WhMa4^ 
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From  this  unequal  ticatment  arose  the  variety 
of  oonditions  hy  which  the  natives  of  Italy  were 
distinguished,  as  coloniei^  municipal  townjs  al- 
lies, praBicctures^  or  proviniM  governments,  until 


[Boot  I 


ahout  181  years  after  this  ilate,  when,  as  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  sequel,  the  whole  was  put  upon 
the  same  footing  by  the  general  admission  oTiill 
the  italuins  upon  the  rolk  of  the  Roman  peo{4e. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


lAmitt  of  Italy — Contiguoua  NatUms — Ligurians — Gaul^-~-GTeek  and  Phccnician  Cokmiea  of 
GatU  and  Spain — Nations  of  Jllyricum — Of  Greece — Achaxin  League — T%ebans — AiKeniant 
— Anatic  Nation* — Petgamua — Syria — Erypt — Carthage — The  Mameriines  of  Messina — 
Occasion  of  the  first  War  with  Carthage — Losses  of  the  Parties — Peace — State  of  the  Ramans 
— Political  or  Cimt  Institutions- -Colonies — Musters — Operation  on  the  Coin — Increase  of  tk€ 
States — Gladiators — Different  Results  of  the  War  at  Rome  and  Carthage — Mutiny  and  In^ 
vasion  of  the  Mercenaries  at  Carthage — End  of  this  War — Cession  qf  Sardinia — War  teitk 
the  Illyrians — I<Hrst  Correspondence  of  Rome  with  Greece, 


AS  the  Romans,  at  the  time  to 
(J.  C.  481.  which  our  last  observations  refer, 
were  become  the  sovereigns  of  Italy, 
or,  by  their  ascendAnt  in  eo  powerful  a  country, 
were  enabled  to  act  a  distinguished  port  among 
the  nations  around  it ;  it  is  proper  in  this  place 
to  carry  our  observations  beyond  the  bounuaries 
of  that  Peninsula,  and  enumerate  the  powers 
that  were  then  established  on  different  sides  of 
it,  or  beyond  the  narrow  seas  by  which  it  was 
furrouncied. 

Italy  was  not  then  supposed  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  that  tract  wmch  has  in  later  times 
been  known  under  this  name.  Being  bounded, 
as  at  present,  on  the  south  and  cast  by  the  seas 
of  Sicily  and  bay  of  Tarentum,  it  extended  no 
further  to  the  north-west  than  to  the  Amus  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Rubicon  on  the  other. 
Beyond  these  limits  the  western  coasts  were  in- 
habited by  a  number  of  tribes,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Ligurianis  occupied  the  descents  of  the 
Appenines  and  the  south  of  the  Alps  quite  to 
the  sea-shore.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Appe- 
nines, from  Sencgallia  to  the  Alps,  the  rich  and 
extensive  plains  on  both  sides  ot  the  Po  were  in 
the  possession  of  Gaulish  nations,  who  were 
nid,  some  centuries  before,  to  have  passed  the 
mountaini^  and  who  were  then  actually  spread 
over  a  fertile  tract  of  more  tlian  twelve  hundred 
miles  in  circumference.  They  consisted  of  nine 
diDcrent  hordes,  that  were  supposed  to  have 
passed  the  Alps  at  different  times.  Of  these  tlie 
Laulebecii,  Insubrcs,  Cenomani,  and  Veneti  oc- 
cupied the  northern  banks  of  the  Po,  including 
what  are  now  the  states  of  Milan,  Venice,  and 
other  parts  of  Liombordy  on  that  side  of  the 
river.  The  Anianes,  Boii,  .£gones,  and  Se- 
nones,  were  settled  to  the  southward,  from  the 
Po  to  the  descents  of  the  Appenines,  and  on  the 


their  attempCi  to  recover  their  independence,  were  treated 
with  the  Mverity  that  \%  commonly  employed  against  rebel 
rabjecta.  Their  eeoate  and  popular  asMmbly,  under  pre- 
tence ofRnppreniDf  Mminariet  of  faction,  were  abolished, 
and  a  prasfect  or  fovenior  annually  appointed  (Liv.  lib. 
ix.  c.  SO  )  A  airailar  coune,  under  the  aame  preiencf , 
waa  eoon  aft«  taken  with  Antium,  (Liv.  lib.  ix.  c.  Sl.j 
Thia  had  been  6is  principal  aea-port  of  the  Volsci,  and 
loBf  the  head  of  many  formidahls  oomlnnatioDi  Sf  aintt 
tksBooiansi 


coasts  of  the  Hadriatic  to  Senegallia,  over  what 
are  now  the  states  of  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna, 
and  Urbino.     In  this  favourable  situation  Uiej 
appear  to  have  abated  much  of  their  native  fero- 
city, though  without  acquiring,  in  any  conade^ 
able  degree,  the  arts  that  improve  the  oonvenienoei 
of  life.     They  fed  chiefly  on  the  milk  or  the  fl^ 
of  their  cattle,  and  were  occupied  entirely  in  the 
care  of  their  arms  and  of  their  herds.     By  tbesi^ 
and  the  ornaments  of  ^old,  of  which  they  were 
extremely  fond,  they  estimated  their  nchea.  They 
were  di\ided  into  tribes  or  cantons,  and  lived  in 
cottages  huddled  together,  witliout  any  f(»in  of 
towns  or  of  villages.    The  leader  of  every  horda 
was  distincruishcd  by  his  retinue,   and  valued 
himself  chiefly  on  the  number  of*  his  foUoweia* 
They  had  made  freauent  encroachments  on  the 
states  of  Etruria  and  Umbria,  but  were  met  at 
last,  and  stopixxl  ir.  their  progress,  by  the  Ro- 
mans.    Such  of  them  as  were  settled  within  the 
Rubicon,  and  from  thence  to  Senegallia,  had, 
about  three  years  before  the  arri\'al  of  Pyrrhus 
in  Italy,  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  authonty 
of  the  Roman  state.' 

The  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  west- 
ward of  Italy,  had  been  known  to  the  nations  of 
Greece  and  of  Asia,  and  had  received  many  co- 
lonies from  thence,  which  forme<l  trading  settle- 
ments, and  remained  altogether  distinct  from  the 
natives.  Such  were  the  Greek  colonies  at  Mar- 
seilles, Emporiae,  Sagimtum,  and  the  Tyriah 
colony  at  Glides  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean.  On. 
the  other  side  of  Italy,  and  round  the  Hadriatic, 
were  settled  a  number  of  small  nations,  the  Is- 
trians,  Dalmatians,  and  Illyrians ;  of  which,  at 
the  time  when  the  Romans  became  acauainted 
with  the  navigation  of  this  gulf|  the  itlyri'^naL 
being  the  chief  or  principal  power,  extendcHi 
eastward  to  the  confines  of  Macedonia. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  finished 
U.  C.  421.  the  career  of  his  victories  about 
sixty  years  before  this  date.  Hii 
hereditary  domimons,  as  well  as  his  {K^rsonal  «ion- 
quests,  were  dismembered,  and  become  the  patri- 
mony  of  officers,  who  hau  learned  under  him  to 
affect  tlie  majesty  and  the  power  of  kings.  Ma- 
cedonia was  governed  by  Antigonus  Dozon,  who^ 
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ifrthtr  Willi  Um  pfineipiifitT  of  PeDt,  held  an- 
or  hb  dependcnoe  EpifUik  Tbciwly,  and  Gieece. 
» tb»  InnOH  of  Corinth.  He  hid  eontendea 
ridi  P^Tfha^  tho  kte  inTwkr  of  Itah.  for  put 
fdi»ieniu»7i  and^bjUiedeithoftmsadvai- 
mtx,  wBs  now  in  poMCMoo  of  the  whole. 

On  one  put  or  the  oohA  of  the  loniui  mo, 
uhI  OB  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  were  fettled  he 
EtoGui%  who^  dmbig  the  proeperitj  of  Greece 
bdbecn  uiobKue  and  buiauroiis  hoidei  bat 
bd  now,  bj  the  ooofedeia^  of  a  mmket  of 
Biioni^  hMmuxj  &tricts  around  them  under 
nnntrihntlnis  and  acted  a  diituiffaiahed  part  in 
tfe  wan  and  innaactvine  that  fioHowed. 
Ob  the  other  ride  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  a 
confcdfmqr  waa  fcrmed  bjthe  Aduean 
The  name  of  Aeha%  in  the  ftbnlona 
■Ml  the  OMMt  fenond  denomination  of 
When  other  namoL  of  Doriana  and 
of  Athftiiane  and  Spaituu^  became 
[mahed^  the  name  of  AduBanawaa 

to  Uie  tribea  who  oecopied  the  eeor 

ortke  Gfdf  of  Corinth,  from  Elia  to  Sicyon. 
On  tiifa  tpwt  twdve  little  canton^  Dyma^  Phaia, 
Triiaa,  Rh^  ThMhm^  PhIa  PeUencL  JEfiy 
m^  &imi  OuTiUib  Olenos  and  HeUioe,^  tari^ 
tftanBdCoar  oovenmient  firom  prindpaliliea  to 


fover 
hnaoA  themeehea  intb  a  ieegue  lor 
defenee;  HeDioe  had  been,  from 
the  amt  of  their  aaaemblys  but 
lliiplBoa  harinf  been  overwhelmed  by  an  inonda- 
fHBof  the  aaa,  their  mectingiwew  tianaierred 
tefoBB. 

iBtiwnMe  frmooa  timea  of  Spaiti^  Athena, 
aadThebaa  thcae  little  cantona  bems  aitnated  on 
%  poor  and  lodtj  ahorey  without  aniDpio^  and 
wBuMt  harboDia,'  were  of  no  conrianation  in 
bp  hiMofy  of  Givfcc;  they  took  no  part  in  the 
irCnice  of  that  country  from  the  invaflon«  of 
Darioi,  or  of  Xerxen,  or  in  the  divisionB  that 
(jUoircd  onder  the  hostile  banners  of  Sparta  and 
Af  Athene.  Tly^y  began,  however,  to  appear  in 
KU|iport  of  the  Ubertien  ol'  Greece  a^in«t  Philip 
the  fiiiher  of  Alexander,  and  partook  with  the 
other  Greeks  in  the  defeat  which  they  received 
from  that  prince  at  Chvronea,  and  in  dl  ito  con- 
feqoencea.  Their  league  waa  accordingly  (li»- 
folveJ  bv  the  conqueror,  and  tome  of  their  cantons 
nr^nltiy'  annexed  to  the  Macc<lonian  monarchy. 
But  about  the  time  that  Pjrrrhus  invaded  Italy, 
LHinjB^  Patne^  Pharaa,  and  Tritsa,  found  an  op- 
pDttumty  to  reoew  their  ancient  confederacy. 
Thrr  were  joined  in  about  five  years  afterwards 
bv  the  canton  of  iEgium,  and  successively  by 
6kM*  of  Bura  and  Carynia.  These,  during  a 
period  of  about  twenty  yeara,  continued  to  lie  the 
only  parties  in  this  famous  league.  They  had  a 
^nrnl  congmn,  at  which  they  originally  elected 
two  annual  officers  of  statc^  and  a  common  sc- 
nrtarr.  They  afterwards  committed  the  exe- 
cutive power  to  one  officer ;  and  under  the  fiunous 
Antus  of  Sicyon,  united  that  republic,  tt^cther 
vhh  Corinth  and  Mecaza,  to  their  league.^ 

Alvrat  the  time  when  the  Romans  became 
nnttera  of  Tarrntum.  this  combination  was  be- 
come the  most  considerable  power  of  the  Pelo- 
piinnesu%  and  afiectod  to  unite  the  whole  of  it 


under  their  banneta;  bat  Sparta,  Jiongfa  gieetly 
fidlen  from  the  splendour  of  her  ancient  €Bac»> 
pfine  and  power^  fMUtill  too  ViooA,  or  too  much 
under  the  direedaa^Pher  ambitioua  kadei%  |o 
sufier  hendf  to  be  abeorbed  in  this  upstart  edh 
fisderacy;  ahe  continued  for  aome  time  ita  rivali 
and  waa  at  last  the  cattae^  or  fundahed  the  oeea- 
akm,  of  ita  flUL 

The  Thebana  and  Atheniasi^  though  atOl  pn- 
temfing  to  the  Agnity  of  indepeBdent  natiolil^ 
were  matlj  reduced,  ai^  leaq^jwtfomB  the 
pny  m  anv  pai^  that  waa  >cm<H|9r  powvrftil 
to  mach  tbal^  by  breaking  thMMllJia  other 
banien  that  were  atiU  oppoaed  lo  ue  coBqueat 
of  Greece* 

In  Asia,  a  oonsiderBble  prindpality  waa  fomied 
rtend  the  city  of  Pergamus^  and  bora  ita  name. 
Syria  waa  become  a  mighty  kingdom,  extending 
from  the  coasta  oi  Ionia  to  Armenia  and  Penia. 
Thia  kingdom  had  been  formed  by  Seleucua 
Nicanor,  a  principal  officer  in  the  arm^  of  Alex- 
ander, and  It  waa  now  in  the  poawiiion  of  hia 
BOB,  Antiochus  Soter. 
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entered  mto  a  correspondence  with  theRomana. 
Thia  kingdom  induded  the  island  of  Cypffost 
and,  having  some  provinces  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  extended  man  Coefo-Syria,  of  which  the 
donunkm  waa  still  in  contest  with  Antiochus^  to 
the  dearrta  of  Lybia  on  the  west  and  on  the 
aouth.  Beyond  these  deaerts,  and  afanoat  ofipo> 
site  to  the  island  of  Sicily,  by  the  fomovs  repub- 
lic of  Carthage,  which  waa  now  pooseaKd  of  a 
considemble  territory,  surroundeo  by  the  petty 
African  monarchies,  out  <tf  which  the  great  king- 
dom of  Numidia  was  afterwards  formed. 

The  city  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  about  a  hundred  years  earlier  than  Rome, 
and  was  now  unquestionably  farther  advanced  in 
the  commercial  and  lucrative  arts,  and  superior 
in  every  resource  to  Rome,  besides  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  national  character,  and  which 
is  the  consequence  of  public  virtue. 

In  respect  to  mere  form,  the  constitution  of 
both  nations  was  nearly  alike.  They  had  a  se- 
nate and  popular  assemblies,  and  annually  elected 
two  officers  of  state  for  the  supreme  direction  of 
their  ci\il  and  military  aflairs ;»  and  even  at  Car- 
thage the  departim*nts  of  state  were  so  fortunately 
balanced,  as  to  have  stood  for  ages  the  shock  of 
corrupt  factions,  without  havmg  suffered  any 
fatal  revolution,  or  without  falling  into  cither  ex- 
treme of  anarchy  or  tyrannical  usurpation.  The 
frequent  proMjiect,  indeed,  which  the  (J'arthagi- 
nians  had,  of  incurring  these  e>ils^  joined  to  the 
influence  of  a  barbarous  superstition,  which  re- 
presented the  ffcuU  as  delighted  with  human  sar 
crifices,  probably  rendered  their  government  in 
so  high  a  degree  inhuman  and  cruel.  Under  the 
sanguinary  policy  of  this  state,  oflicers  were  ad- 
judged, for  mistakes  or  want  of  capacity,  as  well 
as  for  crimes,  to  expire  on  the  cross,  or  were  con- 
demned to  some  other  horrible  punishment  equally 
odious  and  unjust.^ 

The  Carthaginians  being,  like  Tyre,  of  wbkh 
they  were  supposed  to  be  a  colony,  settled  on  a 
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praiiuiilai  and  at  (irrt  without  mfBcicnt  land  or 
tprritorj  to  nuiintain  any  considt* rablc  nunil)era 
of  people,  they  applied  tnemsolvcs  to  such  arts 
AS  mignt  procure  a  suhsLtteniT  from  abroad ;  and 
bocaine,  upon  the  destruction  of  T^rr,  the  prin- 
cipal mcrchanta  and  carriers  to  all  the  nations 
innatnting  the  ooo^ts  of  the  iVIeditcrranean  sea. 
Their  situation,  so  convenient  for  shippiniii  ^^"08 
extremely  favouruhle  to  this  pursuit ;  oiui  their 
success  in  it  soon  put  them  in  possession  of  a  ter- 
ritory by  which  they  licoime  a  landetl  as  well  as 
a  naval  [x>wer.  They  visited  Spain,  under  pre- 
tence of  fjrivinj^  support  and  ns-^u^tonce  to  the  city 
of  Gades,  wIucK  like  themselves,  uiis  a  colony 
from  Tyre.  They  become  masters  of  S:?ardinia, 
and  hail  conuderublc  possessions  in  Sicily,  of 
which  they  were  extremely  desin>us  to  seize  tlic 
whole.  From  every  jiart  of  their  ac^juisitioiis 
they  endi^voured  to  tlerivc  the  profit  of  mer- 
chants, as  well  as  the  revenue  of  sovereigns. 

In  this  n^public,  individuals  had  amassed  great 
fortunes,  and  estimated  rank  by  their  wealth.  A 
certain  estate  was  requisite  to  qualify  any  citizen 
for  the  higher  ofTictMi  of  state ;  and,  fn  the  canvas 
for  elections,  every  preferment,  whether  civil  or 
miiiUiry,  was  venai.^  Ambition  itself,  therefore, 
iKXiimie  a  principle  of  avarice,  ami  every  Cartha- 
ginian, in  onler  to  l>e  great,  was  intent  to  ho  rich. 
Though  the  interests  of  commerce  should  have 
inculcated  the  desire  of  pt»ace,  yet  the  influence 
of  a  few  leading  men  in  the  state,  and  even  the 
spirit  of  rajiacitv  which  jiervadcd  the  ])eo[)le,  the 
necessity  to  which  they  were  often  reduced  of 
providing  settlements  abroad  for  a  ]x)puluce  who 
could  not  l)C  easily  governed  at  home,  led  them 
frequently  into  fon-ign  wars,  and  even  engaged 
them  in  p^)jects  of  ct)n<iueist.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  circumi«tance,  the  community  stifled  or 
neglected  the  militiry  character  of  their  own  ci- 
tizens, and  hod  {M'r])etual  recourse  to  foreigners, 
whom  they  tnisted  with  their  arms,  and  made  the 
guardian:*  of  their  wealth.  Their  armies,  for  the 
most  part,  were  compoj^nl  of  Numidians,  ISlauri- 
tinians,  Sixmlanls,  Gauls,  and  fugitive  slaves 
from  every  country  around  them.  They  were 
among  the  few  nations  of  the  world  who  had  the 
in^enuitv,  or  rather  the  misfortune,  to  make  war 
without  l>ecoming  military,  and  who  could  be  vic- 
torious abroad,  while  thev  were  exposed  to  Ix?  a 
prey  to  the  meanest  invatliT  at  home. 

tTniler  this  wn'tchod  jx>licy,  however,  the  first 
oHices  of  trust  and  conuiuinil  being  resen'cd  for 
tlio  natives,  though  the  character  of  the  jKH)ple 
in  general  was  mean  and  iliilicral,  yet  a  few, 
lieing  dtrscended  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  the 
higher  honours  of  the  state,  inherited  the  chanic- 
tcm  of  statesmen  and  warriors ;  and,  instead  of 
suflering  by  the  contagion  of  mercenary  charac- 
t(*rs,  they  derived  some  adilitional  elevation  of 
mind  from  the  contrast  of  manners  they  were 
taught  to  des{iise.  And  thus,  though  the  state, 
in  general,  was  degenerate,  a  few  of  its  members 
were  qualified  for  great  alfairs.  War,  and  the 
other  objects  of  state,  naturally  devolved  on  such 
men,  and  occasionally  rendered  them  necessary 
to  a  sedentary  or  corrupted  people,  who,  in 
ordinary  times,  were  disposed  to  sught  their  abi- 
lities, or  to  distrust  their  power.  They  became 
ujiibrtu 'lately  a  party  for  w<ir  in  the  councils  of 
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their  country,  as  those  wlio  were  jealous  of  than 
liecame,  fi  itL  still  less  advantage  to  the  public,  a 
party  for  peace ;  or,  when  at  war,  a  party  who 
endeavourifl  to  embarrass  the  conduct  of  it;  am!, 
under  the  effects  of  misfortune,  were  ever  ready 
tn  purchase  tranquillity  by  the  most  shameful  aiiii 
dangerous  concessions. 

Carthage  being  mistress  of  the  sea,  was  already 
long  known  on  the  coasts  of  Italy:  the  hni 
trciities  subsisting  with  the  Romans  alove  two 
hundrefl  years,  in  which  they  mutually  settled 
the  limits  of  their  navigation,  and  the  reguIatiozM 
of  their  trade.  And  the  Remans,  as  parties  in 
these  treaties,  apjxiir  to  have  liad  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  Iw  sea,  earlier  than  is  staled 
in  the  other  parts  of  their  historr. 

In  the  first  of  those  treaties. 
U.  C.  241.  which  is  dated  in  the  consulate  ol 
L.  Junius  Brutus  and  M.  Hoia- 
tius,  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Ro- 
mans engaged  not  to  advance  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  unless  they  were  forced  by  an  enemy,  or 
by  stress  of  weather,  lx»yond  the  Fair  Fronxui- 
tor}',  wliich  lay  about  twenty  leagues  to  the  wcbt- 
la-ard  of  the  Bay  of  Carthage. 

It  was  agreed,'that,  even  in  these  circumstances,      = 
they  shouiil  remain  no  longer  than  five  days,  and 
su]>ply  themselves  only  with  what  mightbe  dc- 
ct*ssary  to  n-fit  their  vessels,  or  to  furnish  them     ', 
with  victims  for  the  usual  sacrifices  performed  at     I 
sea.    But  that  in  Sardinia,  and  even  in  Africa, 
to  the  west  of  this  boundary,  they  should  be  at 
liU'rty  to  trade  and  to  dispose  of  tncir  merchaii      j 
disc  without  ["aying  atu'  duties  besides  the  fem 
of  the  crier  and  clerk  of'^sale ;  ami  tliat  the  puMi: 
faith  should  be  pledgetl  for  the  ]«)  ment  of  tlif 
price  of  all  goods  feold  uniler  the  inspection  of 
these  ofTicers. 

That  the  jiorts  of  Sicily  should  Ix?  equally  o^n 
to  both  nations. 

That  the  Carthaginians,  on  th«'ir  j^rt,  should 
not  commit  any  hostilities  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
nor  molest  the  inhabitants  of  Ardo^  Antium, 
Lnurentium,  Circeii,  Terracina,  or  of  any  other 
place  in  alibnce  with  the  Romans;  that  they 
fhould  not  attempt  to  erect  any  fortress  on  tliat 
const ;  and  that  it  they  should  land  at  any  tinie 
with  an  armed  force,  they  should  not,  upon  any 
account  whatever,  remain  a  night  on  shore. 

Hy  a  sulK^equent  treaty,  in  which  the  states  of 
Utii-a  and  Tvre  are  comprehended  as  allies  to 
lH)th  jMrtics,  tlie  former  articles  are  renewed  with 
ad<litional  limitations  to  the  navigation  and  trade 
of  the  RomnnSj  and  with  some  extension  to  that 
of  the  (. -arthaginians.  The  latter,  for  iiistanct>, 
arc  i)ermitted  to  tmdc  on  the  coast  of  Latiuiii, 
and  even  to  plunder  the  natives,  providetl  thev 
put  thf;  Romans  in  possession  of  any  stron<T.hol<£i 
they  should  sieze  on  shore ;  and  pnnitlcd  they 
should  release,  without  mnsom,  sncn  of  the  allies 
of  the  Romans  as  InxMime  their  ]irisoners. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in 
U.  C.  -174.  Itidy,  with  an  armament  which 
equally  alarmed  both  nations,  the 
Romans  and  Carthamnbns  again  renewiMi  their 
treaties  with  an  additional  article,  in  which  they 
agreed  mutually  to  support  each  other  against 
the  dt^igns  of  tliat  ])rlnce,  and  not  to  enter  into 
an^  separate  treaty  with  him  mconsistent  with 
this  defensive  alliance:  and  further  stipulated, 
that,  in  the  wars  which  were  expected  with  this 
enemy,  the  Carthaginiam^  whether  is  principth 
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k^  dbooU  fimiMli  the  whole  fbippbi^ 
nitoAiiil  umed  gaUiM;  but  that  the 
t  cvcij  ennement  ehoold  be  ddnyed 
umB  m  thii  paity  in  whoie  behelf  it 

naaot  pnbehly  of  the  het  of  thcee 
id  I17  antuel  eonoeit,  Uiongii  with  con- 
jeahxisy  and  dietniat  of  each  other,  tlie 
heaa  ^■*ii**»*  oombined  in  leducinM  the 
P^rrhne  had  left  at  Tamitum. 


tfa  ale  wae  drteniimeil,  from  t 


00  the  pbee; 

Lhenee" 


■MJdfrfiiT  the  other  aa  their  most  dan- 
al  §m  dnmninn  and  power.  Pyrrhiu^ 
I  thCT  were  joined  in  alfianee  agatnat 
I  aaiil  to  have  fonaeen  their  quuiela, 
at  the  Mland  of  Ska^  aa  the 


abeady  in  poaMMion 
and  of  ether  poata  on  tnia  iabuid, 


the  whole.    The  Romans 
||t  «f  it;  ami,  bj  their  poawanon  of 
coBmanded  ooe  ade  01  the  Straita. 

^SJt^     ^^^L«  ■■1.1  1  -    il      »  4Wa    ILf  .»_^ 

Italian  extraction,  wJb[\  beinff  piaoedat 
J  the  king  of  Sycacnie  to  defend  that 
iihuwHlT  mnnleied  the  citianu^  and 
■ion  of  their  hafaitationa  and  efiectiL 
and  action  waa  afterwaida  imitated  by 
Ihwi  ported  at  Rhegimn  during  tlie 
B  Itely :  theae  likewiae  moidered  their 
I  oriaed  their  poateaiiona;  but  were 
tf  the  Romania  lor  thia  act  of  cmelty 
■ry,  with  the  moat  excmplaxy  rigour, 
•eondneled  in  ehaina  to  RooM^  loouiged 
did  byftAieaatatime.  The  crime  of 
ilinea  waa  menled  by  the  Siciliana  in 
lb  a  like  indignation ;  and  the  authora 
pnraued,  b>'  Hicro  king  of  Syncuae  in 
with  a  grarrouB  and  heroic  revenge, 
e,  at  lenjTth,  mluced  to  euch  distrraa, 
irerp  Fraolveil  to  surrrnder  thoinat'lvps 
power  that  could  afford  them  prutec- 
t,  being  divided  in  their  choice,  one 
e  an  imt-r  of  their  submiasion  to  the 
iana.  ttie  other  to  the  Romans.  The 
ipled  to  pruCect  a  crime  of  which  they 
jciy  punished  an  example  in  their  own 
Ami^  while  they  hesitated  on  the  pro- 
Caith:i<nnian!«,  favoured  by  the  delav 
rak|  and  by  the  nei:;hl)ourhood  of  their 
atJoiM,  got  the  start  of  their  competi- 
rere  received  into  the  town  of  Mcflsina. 
icx{iecled  ailvanUige  giiined  by  a  power 
they  were  jeulouis  and  the  (hunger  of 
i  rival  to  command  the  [Hssuge  of  the 
noved  the  icruplcs  of  the  Romang ;  anO 
'  who  commanded  thiir  forct^  in  the 
I  partji  of  Italy,  had  orders)  to  a«K.>mblc 
pping  that  could  be  found  on  tnc  coast 
•ntum  to  Xaph*:!,  to  uolm  with  hLi  anny 
,  and  endoavour  to  dlsioMiWiMi  tlic  Car- 
(  from  the  city  of  Mciisina. 
.  a^  this  otiicer  appeared  in  the  road  with 
much  superior  to  that  of  hu»  rivalti,  the 
le  city,  that  favoured  the  admisMon  of 
tu,  took  annA,  and  forced  the  Cartha- 
evaruate  the  place.^ 


>_^ 


fintPimi 

U.  C.  4901  war,  about  ten  yean  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Pyrrhua  from  Italy,  eifdit 
yeari  after  the  aurrendq^  of  Tarentum,  and  in  the 
four  hundred  and  ninetieth  year  of  Rome.  In 
thia  war,  the  firet  object  of  cither  pazty  waa^ 
more  than  to  aecure  the  poawnion  of  Mi 
and  to  oommand  thepaaitge  of  the  Stimita 
aeporale  Italy  firom  l&ily  s  but  their  viewa  wen 
grednaflyecrtended  to  ohjetla  of  more  importance^ 
to  the  aovereigntj  of  tliot  ialand,and  tne  domi- 
nion of  the  aeaa. 

The  conteit  between  them  waa  19^  Id  be  ex- 
tremely unequal  On  the  one  aide  anpeared  the 
reaomoea  of  a  great  nation,  collected  nram  ezten- 
aire  dominionai  a  greet  nawd  tattc,  atandlng 
armiei^  and  the  experience  of  diatant  opeimtionaL 
On  tlw  other,  the  ferodtv  or  valottr  of  a  amaU 
■tate^  hitherto  exerted  only  aninat  their  nei|^ 
boun  of  Italy,  wha  though  aubdued,  were  avcne 
to  aubjection,  and  in  no  condition  to  funuah  the 
neceamiy  aupphea  for  a  latent  war;  without 
oommeroe  or  revenue;  without  any  army  but  what 
waa  annually  formed  by  detachmenta  firom  the 
people,  and  without  any  offioen  beaidea  the  of^ 
dinaiy  magjatretea  of  the  city ;  in  ahoit,  without 
any  nawd  tbroe  or  experience  of  nawd  or  diitant 


t  lib.  iii.  e.  3. 
Iib.i.cl2. 
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Notwithatanding  theee  unpremMmg  eppear- 
ancea  on  the  aide  M  the  Romena,  the  command* 
ing  aapect  of  their  fint  descent  upon  Sicily  pno* 
oued  them  not  only  the  poawiiion  of  Meanna. 
but  aoon  after  determined  Uieta  the  king  or 
Syneuae^  hitherto  in  alliance  with  the  Cartha- 
gmian%  to  eapouae  their  cauae,  to  aupply  thor 
army  with  proriaion%  and  aftisrwardla  to  ioin 
them  with  hia  own.  Being  thua  nanforoed  by 
the  nativea  of  Sicily,  they  were  enabled  to  recal 
part  of  the  force  with  which  they  began  the  war; 
continued,  though  at  a  lew  expense,  to  act  on  the 
offensive;  and  drove  the  (rartbaginians  from 
manv  of  their  important  stations  in  the  isbnd.* 

While  the  arms  of  the  Romans  and  of  Hiero 
were  \ict(mous  on  shore,  the  Carthaginians  con- 
tinued to  be  masters  of  the  sea,  kept  pocoetarion 
of  all  the  harbours  in  Sicily,  overawed  tne  coasts, 
obstructed  the  military  convo\s  from  Italy,  and 
alarmed  that  country  itself  with  frequent  deacenta. 
It  waa  evident,  that,  under  theae  diaadvantagea, 
the  Romans  could  neither  make  nor  prc8er\e  any 
maritime  acquisitions;  and  it  waa  necesaary, 
either  to  drop  the  contest  in  yielding  the  sea,  or 
to  endeavour,  on  that  element  likewise,  to  cope 
with  tlieir  rival  Though  not  altogether,  as  histo- 
rians represent  them,  unacquainted  with  shipping, 
thev  were  certainly  uiferior  to  the  Carthaginiaiia 
in  tlie  art  of  navigation,  and  altogether  unprovided 
with  ships  of  force.  Fortunately  for  them,  neither 
the  art  of  sailing,  nor  that  of  constructing  shipa, 
was  yet  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection  aa 
not  to  be  easily  imitated  by  nations  who  had  any 
experience  or  practk^e  of  the  sea.  Vessels  of  the 
best  construction  that  waa  then  known  were  fit 
to  he  navigated  only  with  oars,  or  in  a  foir  wind 
and  on  a  smooth  sea.  They  might  be  built  of 
green  timber ;  and,  in  case  of  a  storm,  coukl  run 
ashore  under  any  cover,  or  upon  any  beach  that 
waa  clear  of  rocks.  Such  ships  aa  these  the  Ro- 
mans, without  hesitxition,  undertook  to  provide. 
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Havitiff  a  Carthaginian tn^ey,  accidentally  irtrand- 
ed  at  Messina,  for  a  model,  it  is  said,  that,  in  sixty 
days  from  the  tiiiic  that  the  timber  was  cut  down, 
they  fitted  out  and  manned  for  the  sea  one  hun- 
«lrt»d  ^lies  of  five  tier  of  oars,  and  twenty  of 
three  tier.  Vessels  of  the  first  of  these  rates 
carried  three  hundred  rowers,  and  two  hundred 
fighting  men. 

The  manner  of  applying  their  oars  from  so 
many  tiers,  and  a  much  greater  numlier  which 
they  sometimes  employed,  nas  justly  api)eared  a 
great  ditFiculty  to  the  mechanics  and  anti([uari- 
ans  of  modern  times,  and  is  confessedly  not  well 
understood. 

The  Romans,  while  their  gallics  were  build- 
ing, trained  their  rowers  to  the  oar  on  benches 
that  were  crecte<l  on  the  beach,  and  placed  in  the 
form  of  those  of  the  real  galley.'  Being  sensible 
that  the  enemy  must  be  still  greatly  superior  in 
the  management  of  their  ships  and  in  the  quick- 
ness of  their  motions,  they  endeavoured  to  de- 
prive them  of  this  advantage,  by  preparing  to 
^apple,  and  to  bind  their  vessels?  together.  In 
this  condition  the  men  might  engage  on  equal 
terms,  fight  from  their  stages  or  decks  as  on  so- 
lid ground,  and  the  Roman  buckler  and  sword 
have  the  same  effect  as  on  shore. 

With  an  armament  so  constructed,  still  infe- 
rior to  the  enemy,  and  even  unfortunate  in  its 
first  attempt  they  learned,  by  perseverance,  to 
vanquish  the  masters  of  the  sea  on  their  own 
element;  and  not  only  protected  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  and  supported  their  operations  in  Sicily, 
but,  with  a  powerful  fleet  of  throe  hundrcil  and 
thirty  sail,  overcame  at  sea  a  superior  number  of 
the  enemy,  and  carried  the  war  to  the  gates  of 
Carthai^e.2 

On  this  occasion  took  place  the  famous  adven- 
ture of  Regulus;  who  being  successful  in  his 
first  oi)erations,  gave  the  Romans  some  hopes  of 
conquest  in  Africa:  but  they  were  checked  at 
once  by  the  defeat  of  their  army, 
U.  C.  498.  and  the  captinty  of  their  general. 
This  event  removed  the  seat  of  the 
war  again  into  Sicily ;  and  the  Romans,  still  en- 
deavouring to  maintain  a  naval  force,  suffered  so 
many  losses,  and  incurred  so  many  disasters  by 
storms,  that  they  were,  during  a  certain  period 
of  the  war,  disgusted  with  the  service  at  sea,  and 
fioemed  to  drop  all  pretensions  to  power  on  this 
element.  The  experience  of  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, while  they  endeavoured  to  continue  their 
operations  liv  land  without  any  support  from  the 
sea,  made  them  sensible  of  the  necessity  they 
were  under  of  restoring  their  shipping;  and  they 
did  so  with  a  resolution  and  vigour  which  en- 
abled them  once  more  to  prevail  over  the  superior 
skill  and  experience  of  tneir  enemy. 

In  this  ruinous  contest  both  parties  made  the 
utmost  efforts,  and  the  most  umntemipted  exer- 
tion of  their  forces.  Taking  the  forces  of  both 
sides,  in  one  naval  engagement,  five  hundred 
callies  of  five  tier  of  oars,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men.  and  in  another,  seven  hun- 
dred gallies,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  were  brought  into  action  ;'  and  in  the 
course  of  these  struggles  the  Romans  lost,  either 
by  tempests  or  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  seven 
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hundred  gallies;  thar  antajgonista,  about  five 
hundred.^  In  the  result  of  these  destructive  en- 
counters, the  Carthaginians,  beginning  to  balance 
the  inconveniences  which  attended  toe  continu- 
ance of  war  against  the  concessioDs 
U.  C.  512.  that  were  necessary  to  obtain  peace, 
came  to  a  resolution  to  accept  of 
the  following  terms : 

That  they  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  all  tho 
i^nds  from  thence  to  Africa : 

That  they  should  not  for  the  future  make  war 
on  Hiero  king  of  S>'racuse,  nor  on  any  of  hb 
allies: 

That  they  should  release  all  Roman  captives 
wqthout  any  ransom : 

And  within  twenty  years  pay  to  the  Romans 
a  sum  of  three  thousand  Eubioic  talents.* 

Thus  the  Romans,  in  the  result  of  a  war, 
which  was  the  first  they  undertook  beyond  the 
limits  of  Italy,  entered  on  the  poesession  of  all 
that  the  Carthaginians  held  in  the  islands  ibr 
which  they  contended ;  and,  by  a  continuatioD 
of  the  same  policy  which  they  had  so  suoceasfiiD^ 
pursued  in  Italy,' by  applying  to  their  new  acqui- 
sitions, instead  of  the  alarming  denomination  of 
subject,  the  softer  name  of  ^ly,  they  brought 
Hiero,  who  was  sovereign  of  the  greater  part  of 
Sicily,  into  a  state  of  dependence  on  themselves. 

Their  manners,  as  well  as  their  fortunes,  were 
a  perfect  contrast  to  those  of  the  enemy  they  bad 
vanquished.  Among  the  Romans,  nches  were 
of  no  account  in  constituting  rank.  Men  became 
eminent  by  rendering  sigiud  services  to  their 
country,  not  by  accumulating  wealth.  Pctbods 
of  the  first  distinction  subsif«ted  in  the  capacity 
of  husbandmen  by  their  own  labour ;  and,  with 
the  fortunes  of  jieasants,  rose  to  the  command  of 
armies,  and  the  first  offices  of  state.  One  consul 
of  the  name  of  Regulus,  was  found  by  the  officer 
who  came  to  announce  liis  election,  eauipped 
with  the  sheet  or  the  basket,  and  sowing  tnc  seed 
of  his  com  in  the  field.  Another,  better  known, 
of  the  same  name,  while  he  commanded  in  Africa, 
desired  to  be  recalled,  in  order  to  replace  the  in- 
struments of  husbandry,  whicli,  to  the  great  dis- 
tress of  his  family,  and  the  hazard  of  their  want- 
ing food,  a  fugitive  slave  had  carried  off'  from  hii 
land.  The  senate  refused  his  request,  but  order- 
ed the  farm  of  their  general  to  be  tilled  at  the 
public  expensjc.s 

The  association  of  pomp  and  equips^  with 
rank  and  authority,  it  may  be  thought,  is  acci- 
dental, and  only  serves  to  diffract  the  attention 
wliich  mankind  owe  to  personal  qualities.  It 
nevertheless  a|)pears  to  be  in  some  nieasure  un- 
avoidable. Superiority  is  distinguished,  even  in 
the  rudest  nations,  by  some  external  mark. 
Duillius  had  his  pi])er  and  his  torch,  in  honour 
of  the  first  naval  victory  obtained  by  his  countr);' 
and  the  Romans  acknowledged  the  external  en- 
signs of  state,  although  they  were  still  rude  in 
the  choice  of  them. 

At  this  time,  when  the  nation  emerged  with 
so  much  lustre  beyond  the  Ixjundaries  of  Italy 
the  iwrties  wliich  divided  the  state,  and  whose 
animosity  shaqiciied  so  much  the  i>angs  which 
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Mlwrduafd'  tlw  i>n>)ilp,  Biidthr  diitinctuin  of 

lait  Ma  dbd.  A  h*ppiri  apodH  of  mrUtocnic^ 
bifiD  WMMc  (ina  the  luun  of  ppnoiuU  quoUr 
An^  tad  tbB  bBDOun  of  bnitly,  Hliirli  (IcvcJtciI 
Ban  Ihil  who  men  <l«ci>nil«l  from  ciliicns 
MB  Igkd  kom*  ttw  hiehor  aSc»  uf  mate,  uui 
'  died  in  ifieir  oooniry'f  ecrriw. 
It  Gidtniif  mca 


kl  tliB  inttiluliouB  for  vtiich 


_,  Ihe  nmiibcT  of       .  . 

,  far  ihe  hfVct  ■dminumikMi  of 

^Un,  wtwb  woe  IJHt  ^cumulating.  Thiu  • 
wdibJ  UiWiw  «wa  *iUr1  In  tlir  nri^iiiHl  mtabtiith- 
acai  w  lU*  ottect  sait  Ihv  priMnu  who  hclil  it 
«B>  icrtinpJ  t«  «ct  dlhor  in  ■  eml  at  miliUry 
r^»fkj,  to  hoiT  oiiH*  in  the  tiiy,  or  lo  mni- 
«nl  Hi^M  in  Um  (Mil.  'Vhey  wiw  iwiiUnil  in 
M>  fl«M  df  thw  Ainctioiu  b*  ■  ihiw  iiudtuliiin, 
tttf  af  Ih*  ontniDTiB^  or  thn  humlrvd,  wlio  wot 
*»H|fct»J  fnoi  tho  trilica,  ■nil  appoinKd,  daring 
At  nar  of  tbctr  nouiinuian,  unilrr  \hr  ilirpnicti 


■iMd  to  thinr-an.  ukI  tbire  af  tba 

Ming  dnoftUvd  from  rath,  muto  inf  wnuiv 

■iiiinr  to  ■  hatulrHl  wiil  Utr.* 

The  dlT,  during  the  Utr  ^«traethB  wu,  mit 
■liiil  two  miaaem.  one  lo  Caitnim  liinul,  » 
*  oT  lb*  Latiiu,  Dm  Mlirr  to  Finiiiuni  in 
'  ~  — 1^  pn  th*  KpiMHJM  niilr  of  Ibc  pniin- 
'-'  — '■f  to  purd  and  prowrt  thf 
le  ii«  any  xqandMndiuKv  of 
.    .  nnnban  at  thia  timt  unWr- 

s  «a(Midi:riibt«  dhnlnutioa  <*  ibu  rulU  hiving 
Hinflivo  yrers,  from  Iwi' 
nunna  anu  tUDrn^rnm  thmnand  two  hundml 
and  twrntvaFm^  to  Iwo  hundml  and  filij-oiu 
thMBUid  iwD  huiulrHl  and  twenl;-Iwo.«  Thr 
mmiDi^  to  whkh  eilueru  who  vnie  Lcvudonin} 
tD  paj  with  Ihrif  pFTunal  ■Fprirc,  had  litt]«  to 

Kbaat  thdr  tlbeUL,  and  vhii'h  was  at  all 
ptofeaMj  •rantj,  beinK  oAen  eihaiulnl  hy 
lb>  f  1(1  nma  cf  the  lata  war,  hmiuglit  the  nnu- 
IBMilT  mdaf  (he  nnwBily  of  arquiltinfr  itwlf 
of  Oi  M(^  hj  diminithing  the  wrioht,  or  raniiw 
tte  cHnant  nloa  of  Ita  coin.  The  aas,  nhich 
iM*tt««diaan  unuurcof  nluuiun,  bring  ih« 
Sim,  V  pwia]  'of  cap)»r  •tomprd.  and  hiuii'rto 


The  apoil*  of  Ibrir  mrmlca,  lor  ibr  moat  pan, 
eoniiglnj  of  |jri«piitT«  who  were  itcbiincd  bj  Ilia 

ilur  an  his  davce,  or  aenl  lo  mariivi  to  he  'Sold. 

ley  hnii  loade  a  piiEf^  of  twenty  Ihoiuanf  ^a& 

w  ill  their  firal  dcveni  apon  Africa;  and  iSa 
numhrr  of  slaves  in  Italy  waa  sJreaJy  become  aa 
givM  aa  (o  endanger  the  ttale.i^ 

The  fatoucilr  enUirtaiDmcnta  of  Iho  p«opts 
ne  mmbala  of  annnl  slaves,  known  ii;  tba 
name  of  daJialoraj  d«rit«l  tVonl  the  wnpona 
wilii  nhii&  ihi-y  iiioal  frt^ui'nlW  foi«ht,  Sodl 
eibililioiu,  il  u  hhA,  wctt  Snt  (utrmlund  in  llw 
interval  brtwtrn  tlie  fim  anil  aDrom)  Punic  wat, 
by  a  Kin  of  thi^  fninilv  of  Bnilu^  lo  aolrninlM 
the  fiinrtul  of  libi  C>ih«r.  Thmifih  nkokUd 
mther  lo  nawc  [Jty  ami  eaiitr  hutnir,  than  lo 
pvf  plcuurr,  yet,  Ulir  aQ  other  koims  which 
rxnio  hopra  and  l«in^  and  krrp  th«  ndnd  bt 
autiimiic,  thpy  wen-  aduiiml  Iiy  Iha  mullitndet 
and  lierame  frequent  on  all  aolcnui  ucciaiuiu  or 
iMtivalL 

I  n  the  riKamatancn  or  rvmU  wUcb  imnwdi- 
itely  tbilowvd  the  jintrf  betwcm  RoniB  and  Car- 
thace,  thcae  naiiBna  ahowrd  ihe  difli-rmt  t«ndn>C]r 
of  llieir  iiutituItonB  uid  Diaiinrra,  The  Haaans 
In  the  very  strngplc*  of  a  tnwiiiinaly  dniliw4nc 
coiilHt,  had  uc<|iii(nl  atrcngth  and  a^cunl]^  noi 
"'"" """"  ■'  "  repulation  of  girnt  victories,  !)Hl    "*" 


11  ■>•.  Rawb  Ilk.  (ii. 

II  riia.  Uw.  flaL  lik.  niitl.  i.  S. 


■1 


.'«i(li  I. 


phnoui.li>kllhirihn: 


,'  aea  aud  tiy  land. 


tW  of  ihe  ptrenUng  war. 

The  Cartlmginian*,  on  the  conlmiy,  had  mula 
WBT  ahore  twenty  yran  wilhnul  Imuming  mem 
waiUke ;  had  uihauiiled  Iheir  reaoiucea,  and  ccn- 
HinKiI  iIk  bread  of  their  own  people  in  main- 
Inininit  foreign  mercrnaiiea,  who,  instead  of  being 
vemon  of  atrrtictl),  were  nsdy  to  prey  od 
weaJiaowi,  Dm!  lo  brcomr  llie  idohI  fbnnid' 
•npiiiiea  lo  Ihe  »«tc  they  ha<)  served.  Their 
,  coui^Kcetl,  ai  uhuuI,'  of  hircKnaa  fran 
Gsul,  Spain,  and  the  ioti^riDr  porta  of  Afiici^ 
eatinuiteil  tbrii  errvirc*  in  Ihe  wilt  which  waa 
then  roncliided  «I  a  higher  value  than  the  M«ta 
was  disMenI  lo  allow,  and  sltmipted  bi  lake  hj 
(onx  what  was  refiised  to  iLeir  lepresmlalidiia 
anil  claiiiv.  Bebg  asaeniblnl  in  the  nMBhbmr- 
bood  of  Carthuge  tn  receiw  ihe  urrean  uf  Ihnr 
pay,  the  n-nalc  ivildiv  (iropoieil,  in  conaJderaboD 
of  ihe  diMneHul  conation  of  the  pubhc  revenue, 
tlinl  ihcy  should  make  some  ahalement  of  the 
sums  that  were  due  lo  ibem.  But  Ihe  atal^  in- 
tlead  of  oMunitig  Ibe  alialenienla  which  wete 
thiia  propoaed,  only  uroYOked  men  wilh  anna  in 
their  bands  to  enter  bto  ahrreolionf,  and  lo  imi- 
tiply  their  daimi  and  tirrlmiiona.  The  DiBEr- 
nnnea  took  oflWice  al  ibe  drlsyaof  pajmrnl,  mm 
in  their  demands  upon  every  eoncnuioti,  and 
nwR-'hei}  at  la^A  lo  Ihe  capilal.  wilh  all  Ibp  ap- 
peonums  and  threat*  of  an  i>|>'ii  and  TieUriona 
enemy.  They  issued  a  pniclanution  on  iluit 
irmrch,  inviiing  all  the  [urn  incial  sulyerta  of'tha 
commonwrallh  lo  a-wit  lliiir  ftrcdoui,  and,  hj 
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the  nambera  that  florked  to  them  from  every 
quarter,  became  a  mighty  host,  to  which  the  city 
had  nothing  to  oppose  but  its  walls.  To  pflec- 
tuate  the  reduction  of  Carthage,  they  invented 
Tunis  and  Utica,  and  submitted  to  all  the  disci- 
pline of  war  from  the  officers  whom  they  thcm- 
■elvea  had  af^uited  to  command. 

In  this  crisis,  the  republic  of  Carthage,  cut  off 
from  all  its  resources  and  ordinary  supplies,  at- 
tacked with  that  very  sword  on  which  it  relied 
for  defence,  and  in  a  situation  extremely  deplor- 
able and  dangeroos,  having  still  some  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  their  senaton,  and  in  the  mag- 
nanimity of  officers  tried  and  experienced  in 
arduous  and  perilous  situations,  was  not  alto- 
gether reduced  to  despair.  Although  the  people 
had  OMnmitted  their  arms  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  the  command  of  armies  had  been  still 
reserved  to  their  own  citizens ;  and  now,  by  the 
presence  and  abiUties  of  a  few  great  men,  they 
were  taught  to  assume  a  necessary  ooiuage,  to 
put  themselves  in  a  military  posture,  and  to 
maintain,  during  three  years,  and  through  a  scene 
of  mutual  cruelties  and  retaliations,  unheard  of 
in  the  contests  of  nations  at  war,  a  strucrgle  of 
the  greatest  difficulty.  In  this  struggle  thej 
prevailed  at  last  by  the  total  extirpation  of  this 
vile  and  outrageous  enemy.' 

During  the  dependence  of  this  odious  revolt,  in 
which  a  mercenary  army  endeavoured  to  subdue 
the  state  which  employed  them,  the  Romans  pre- 
served that  character  for  generosity  and  magnani- 
mity of  which  they  knew  so  well  how  to  avail 
themselves,  without  losing  any  opportunity  tliat 
offered  for  the  secure  advancement  of  their  power. 
They  refrained  from  giving  any  countenance 
even  against  their  rival  to  such  unworthy  anta- 
gonists. They  affected  to  disdain  taking  any 
advantage  of  the  present  distresses  of  Carthar;e, 
and  refiued  to  entiT  into  any  correspondence  with 
a  part  of  the  rebel  mercenaries,  who,  being  sta- 
tioned in  Sardinia,  offered  to  surrender  thut  island 
into  their  hands.  They  prohibited  the  traders  of 
Italy  to  furnish  the  reliels  with  any  supply  of 
proviuons  or  stores,  and  abandoned  every  vessel 
that  prcsuineil  to  transgress  these  orders,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Curthaginiim  cruisers  which  plied 
before  the  harbours  of  Tunis  and  Utica.  Aoove 
five  hundred  Roman  prisoners,  seized  by  these 
cruisers,  were  detained  in  the  jails  of  Carthage. 
At  the  termination,  howeve^  of  tliis  war,  when 
the  Carthaginians  were  far  nom  being  disposed 
to  renew  any  quarrel  whatever,  the  Romans  fixed 
on  this  as  a  i^und  of  dispute,  complained  of 
]HrBcie8  committed  against  the  traders  of  Italy, 
under  pretence  of  intercepting  supplies  to  the 
rebels ;  and,  by  threatening  immediate  war  upon 
this  account,  obtained  from  the  state  itself  a  sur- 
render of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  wliich  they  had 
refused  to  accept  from  the  rebels,  and  got  an  ad- 
dition of  two  hundred  talents  to  the  sum  stipu- 
lated in  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  to  make  up  for 
their  pretended  losses  by  the  supposed  unwar- 
rantable capture  of  their  ships.^ 

Upon  this  surrender  the  Sardinians  bore  with 
some  discontent  the  chan^  of  their  sovereigns ; 
and,  on  the  first  prohibition  of  their  usual  com- 


1  PoWb.  I'D.  i.  c.  67— fine. 

9  Pofyb.  lib.  i.  c  88.  lib.  iii.  e.  10.    Appisn  da  Bell. 
Punic,  p. 


merce  with  Carthage,  to  which  they  had  beit; 
long  accustomed,  took  arms,  and  endea>'oured  for 
some  time  to  withstand  the  orders  which  they 
were  required  to  obey. 

Soon  after  the  Romans  had  reconciled  these 
new  acquired  subjects  to  their  government,  had 
quelled  a  revolt  in  Tuscany,  and  vanquished  soom 
cantons  df  Liguria,  whom  it  b  said  they  brought 
to  submit  as  fiist  as  the  access  to  that  countiy 
could  be  opened,  they  found  themselves  at  peace 
with  all  the  world  ;*  and,  in  token 
U.  C.  519.  of  this  memorable  circumstance, 
shut  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Ja^ 
nus;  a  ceremony  which  the  continiial  succession 
of  wars,  from  tho  rei^n  of  Numa  to  the  present 
time,  had  prevented,  during  a  period  of  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years ;  a  ceremony,  which,  when 
performed,  marked  a  situation  as  transient  as  it 
was  strange  and  uncommon. 

Fresh  disturbances  in  some  of  the  posseasons 
recently  seized  by  the  republic,  and  a  quarrel  of 
some  im|»ortance  that  carried  her  arms  for  the 
first  time  beyond  the  Hadriatic,  embroiled  her 
anew  in  a  succession  of  wars  and  military  ad- 
ventures. 

The  Illyrians  had  become  of  late  a  considerBble 
nation,  and  were  a  party  in  the  negotiations  and 
quarrels  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  Greeks. 
Ha\'ing  convenient  harbours  and  retreats  for 
shipping,  they  carried  on  a  piratical  war  with 
most  of  their  neighbours,  and,  in  particular,  com- 
mitted drpredations  on  the  traders  of  Italy,  which 
it  conceme<l  the  Romans,  as  the  sovereigns  of 
this  country,  to  prevent.  They  accordingly  sent 
deputies  to  complain  of  these  practices,  to  de- 
mand a  reparation  of  past  injuries,  and  a  securi^ 
from  any  such  attempts  for  the  future.  The  Il- 
lyrians at  this  time  were  under  the  go^'emmefit 
of  Teuta,  the  widow  of  a  king  late^  deceased, 
who  held  the  reins  of  government  as  guardian  to 
her  son.  This  princess,  in  answer  to  the  com- 
plaints nnd  representations  of  the  R(»nans,  de- 
clared, that  in  tier  kingdom  no  public  commission 
had  ever  been  granted  to  make  war  on  the  Ita- 
lians ;  but  she  observed,  that  the  seas  being  open, 
no  one  could  answer  for  what  was  transacted 
there ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  kings 
to  debar  their  subjects  from  what  they  could  seize 
by  their  valour.  To  this  barbarous  declaration 
one  of  the  Roman  deputies  repHed,  that  hiit 
country  was  ever  governed  by  dincrent  maxims; 
that  they  endeavoured  to  retrain  the  crimes  of 
private  persons  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  and 
should,  m  the  present  case,  find  a  way  to  reform 
the  practice  of  kings  in  this  particular.  The 
queen  was  incensed ;  and  resenting  these  words 
as  an  insult  to  herself,  gave  orders  to  waylay  and 
assassinate  the  Roman  deputy  on  his  return  to 
Rome.* 

In  revenge  of  this  barbarous  outrage,  and  of 
the  former  mjuiies  received  from  that  ouarter, 
the  Romans  made  war  on  the  <^ueen  ol  IUvti- 
cum,  obliged  her  to  make  reparation  for  the  in- 
juries she  had  done  to  the  traders  of  Italy,  to 
evacuate  all  the  towns  she  had  occupied  on  the 
coast,  to  restrain  her  subjects  in  the  use  of  armed 
ships,  and  to  forbid  them  to  na\igate  the  Ionian 
sea  with  more  than  two  vessels  in  comjiany. 


3  Flonu,  lib.  ii.  e.  3.    Eutrop.  lib.  ii.  4  Poljb.  lib 

ii.  c.  8. 
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1  tha*  awliH  kppniwd  of  bjr  tbo  n»tk>Da 
iBBDeni,  ipnl  ■  comr  uf  tln>  tn«ljr,  ■■>' 
Eh  an  eifHuaiian  uT  tli*  moliwii  which 
•J  (hem  Id  ooM  the  Adriatic,  la  be  Had 
mMroftlie Arhmotnipir.  Thejioan 


■t  Corinth,  wberp,  in  conaidendon  ol  Ibp  i^i^nij 
Krvice  Ibgy  Itnd  |ieTlunii«l  n^itjnet  tlie  IiIjiiaiiB 
Uk'D  npulal  Ijia  cumum  clicniy  ol'  dviliud  iia- 
Cioiu,  they  huii  an  hantmiy  Clace  auigiicd  tlicm 
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ramoiu  ooMsbn,  nbovf  sncn  bDndml  Ihounnd 
foot  and  amciil/  lliouHuirl  hoiH.*  t>Dni  this 
Dumrnnu  ntuni  of  men  in  aaa»,  the  *I>te  tna 
enaUeil  (o  mitkn  great  detochmcnU,  which  \)wf 
■tslioniMl  UDiIci  the  coniuls  niul  oiw  of  Ilw  pirtwi 
nUrlj,  tin  the  ildence  of  ihv  conununvmlllt, 
Gauji^  haviiij{  pcnftmlcil  into  Etnirin,  whcra 
thd  prsior  wu  Hlmiuneil,  aitadUHl  oiiil  oUigtd 
him  to  irtint.  TW  consuls,  howewr,  bfing  ii^ 
rind  with  their  arvcnt  nrouei  in  dillrtTiil  itirrc- 
lliilu  lu  ■luqiart  th«  prslur,  mitivnl  iJic  contUci 
with  unhrd  fnnv,  ana  |iui  the  gmlcr  port  of  thn 


iri  lk«  ««  Ixipo  to  oiDerianc*  th»l 
ilrf  Iwrntuillitj  IB  which  tlu  capjhil  aiid 
dMoa  o(  oin«7  EonodnaUt  DatianR- 


, a  which  the  lAUo  \m 

l^n  tad  bdeed  «iD  sKunw  of  alumi 
taf^aJfioaGuil.  which  they  tbDUshl 
or  U  iwnm  Ld  onirr  to  obuin  tJul 
Hitj  u  wkich  Ihry  aaiilrnj,  'J'lu' 
'  Ifae  8ivunii!S|  frain  Sana  uoUia  to  thv 
Jan  hod  alnBuly  aubdued,  tmn  heTaK 
■C  Pynhua  in  llalr  i  but  Dw  ikfant 
kfrife  Uvis  un  the  !>u  wen  allD  In  ihr 
•f  the  Uaulif.)!  natioiui  an]  it  had 
■atl,  about  £iut  yean  ailcr  the  conciu- 

■  Gnt  Panic  war,  to  rred  a  barrier 

>  nitMon  of  thii  peopJe,  by  occupying 
IB  coLioua  Ihc  country  of  the  Seuonnj 

tiaUia  to  the  Rulncon.    Although  (be 

■  to  he  moDved  to  make  ruotn  lot  thine 

>  had  bceo  auL/st  to  the  Rooiann  ahure 
\  yrt.  thiir  uMhreii  on  Ihc  Fo  con- 
a  act  of  riolencfl  a*  an  insult  to  the 
lUtB,  molwd  to  avenge  it,  and  invited 
irniteii  Emm  beyond  Ihi?  Alps  to  take 
I  qiumL 

■lueim  of  thrii  orgctialicins  and  con- 
But  eight  jcan  after  Ihc  Romans  were 
llw  RuWoo,  a  gtrat.  anny  of  Uaula  ap- 

Iha  Reiniui  frunlicr.  These  nalinna 
\e  war  by  impetuous  oisaullv  and  in- 
al  nther  at  oncv  tubducd  and  occu)acd 
■la  which  they  oier-nin,  or,  being  rc- 
lodnnnl  them  without  any  lanher  ia- 
pnast  in  tl>e  war.    Titau  lumultuary 

hsweter,  were  nibjixla  of  the  )(n-atral 
ome,ajul  gcneiuilypnxluced  a  Eiupco- 
1  the  ordinary  loriu  uf  Ihe  oinuuon- 
>n  •  pdHpeci  of  the  pmcnt  aUnn  frum 
t,  the  wnstc  aiipTcheDdiiig  the  necc» 
m.  and  auddeii  nxertiona  of  all  dicir 
ritfal  a  geocral  account  to  bo  taken 
oca  fit  to  tarry  anus,  whether  on  fool 
mA,  Ibot  ciiuld  be  aaumblol  tor  Jbe 

Italy  i  and  they  muslenvl,  on  this 

talTkU.u.c.lt.    Ap^aa  la  Uljrt. 


Oaoliih  invnden  to  the  sword. 

In  (bt<  year  (bUowin^  ihn  Roman* 
tr.C.&l^.  earricd  the  war  into  threneuy'seouD- 
tiy ;  and  in  abiiiil  tbiw  years  moiHL 
passej  llip  70,  and  uiadi:  Ihenuiclves  tnanti-ni  t)( 
hU  the  plains  on  that  rivur  quite  to  the  fiHH  of  the 
Al^  To  Bcciuv  this  valuable  acquiiiitlun  the]' 
projected  two  colonies  of  six  thousand  men  eae^ 
one  at  Cremona  and  the  other  at  Phwenlui,  on 
the  opposite  sidra  of  Ibe  Po ;  but  wefiT  disturiwd 
in  Iba  pjiKutioD  of  Ibis  project,  firU,  by  a  revdt 
of  the  naliveti,  who  ju«Uy  considered  thcae  art- 
tlemcnle  as  mihlnrv  iJ-jlitini,  intended  to  rrjiam 
and  fceep  ihemseti'cH  in  nuhjecrmn;  ami  sAet^ 
wards,  by  the  ftrrinU  of  a  Bucceasfid  invader,  <vhc^ 
by  his  conduct  and  implacaUe  lUiimonily,  ap- 
peareil  to  be  the  nuist  formidable  enetny  that  bail 
Kcmptci)  to  shake  the  power,  ur  to  limit  tha 
pmnrrss  of  the  Roman  state. 

Tho  Reputriic  had  now  enjoyol  during  ■  period  , 
if  twenty «ne  years  froDi  the  md  of  (he  fieri  Pu- 
lie  war,  the  fruits  [lut  mdy  of  that  ascrndont  iha 
badarquiml  aiaanctbe  nations  of  Italy,  butthona 
hkewiu  of  the  high  repulation  she  W  Euincd. 
and  of  the  great  nmiloiy  power  she  hail  larmnl 
in  the  nwitrat  ivilh  CartKagc.  The  wnis  (hat 
dtlrd  up  the  interval  of  jieace  with  llus  iiiinri)id 
anl»l!oni^^  were  either  tnvial  or  of  abort  dunllon  i 
ond  the  city  ilselt  ihaueb  ttill  rude  ill  the  tatm 


if  its  building*,  siul  ii 


jfils  penpl^ 


lo  the  arta  of  peace     Laws  i — ,  - 

rioil  which  have  a  reference  lo  mauu&cturc  end 
to  trade,  C'lolhicm  arc  directed  m  the  fabric  of 
cloth,  and  carriers  by  water  ore  dirertnl  in  th« 

«  Fuljli.  lib,  t>  s-  K— 31,  ke.  hu.  Efutaa.  lib.  aak 
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sixe  of  thrir  ve8icls.i    Livius  Andronicus  and 

Ncvius  introduced  some  species  o( 

U.  C.  513.  dramatic  entertainments,  and  founds 

favourable  reception  from  the  people 

to  their  fisurcical  productions.^ 

But  whatever  progress  the  people  were  now 
inclined  tu  make  m  the  useful  or  pleasurable  arts 
of  peace,  they  were  eflectually  interru])ted,  and 
obliged  to  bend  the  force  of  then:  genius,  as  in  for- 
mer times,  to  the  arts  of  war,  and  to  the  defence 
of  their  settlements  in  Italy. 

The  Carthaginians  had  l)een  for  some  time 
employed  in  Spain,  making  trial  of  their  strength, 
and  forming  tfieir  armies.  In  tliat  country  Ha- 
milcar,  an  otlicrr  of  distinguished  fame  in  the  late 
war  with  the  Romans,  and  in  that  which  ensued 
with  the  ri'bol  mercenaries,  had  sought  refuge 
from  tliat  disgust  and  those  mortifications  which 
in  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  he  felt  from  the  ab- 
iect  councils  of  his  country.  And  having  found 
a  pretence  to  levy  new  armies,  he  made  some  ac- 
quisitions of  territory,  to  compensate  the  losses 
wliich  Carthoffc  liad  sustained  by  the  surrender 
of  Sardinia  and  of  Sicily. 

Spain  apix?ar8  to  have  been  to  the  trading  na- 
tions of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa,  what  America 
has  been,  though  upon  a  larger  scale,  to  the  mo- 
dern nations  of  Europe — on  oiien  field  for  new  setr 
tlements,  plantations,  and  conquests.  The  na- 
tives were  bmve,  but  im]X)litic^  and  ignorant  of 
the  arts  of  [)eace,  occupied  entirely  with  the  care 
of  their  horses  and  their  arms.  These,  says  a 
historian,  they  \alucd  more  than  their  blood.' 
They  painted  or  stained  their  bodies,  aflected  long 
hair  with  gaudy  ornaments  of  silver  and  of  ^old. 
The  men  were  averse  to  labour,  and  subsisted 
chieJly  by  the  industry  of  their  women.  Their 
mount;iins  abounded  in  mines  of  copper  and  of 
the  precious  metals;  insomuch  tliat,  on  some  parts 
of  tlie  coast,  it  was  re^wrted  tliat  the  natives  had 
vessels  and  utensils  of  silver  employed  in  the  most 
common  uses.*  A  liital  re^wrt!  such  as  that 
which  afterwards  carried  the  posterity  of  this  ver>- 
people,  with  so  much  destructive  avidity,  to  visit 
the  new  world ;  and  is  ever  likely  to  tempt  the 
dan^rous  \isits  of  strangers,  who  arc  residy  to 
gratify  their  avarice  and  their  ambition  at  the  ex- 
panse of  nations  to  whose  possessions  they  have 
no  reasonable  or  just  pretension.  The  Spa- 
niards were  at  tliis  time  divided  into  many  bar- 
barous honies  or  small  principahties,  which  could 
neitlier  form  any  cflfectual  cx)ncert  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  and  settlement  of  foreigners,  nor  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  docility  by  which  to  profit 
ny  foreign  examples,  whether  in  the  form  of  their 
policy  or  the  invention  of  art& 

The  Carthaginians  had  made  their  first  visits 
to  Spain  under  uretence  of  supporting  the  colony 
of  Grades,  whicn,  like  themselves,  was  sprung 
from  Tyre.  They  made  a  settlement  under  the 
name  of  New  Carthage,  in  a  situation  extremely 
favourable  to  the  communication  of  Spain  with 
Africa,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tne  richest 
mines.  Hamilcar,  after  a  few  successful  cam- 
paigns, in  extending  the  bounds  of  this  settle- 
ment, being  killed  in  battle,  was  succeeded  by  his 
Bon-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  who  continued  for  some 
years  to  pursue  the  same  designs. 


1  Lex  Metilia  de  Fullombus.  Lex  Claudia  lib.  xvii.  c.  31. 

9  Cicer.  in  Bruto,  p.  3S.    A  Gall. 

3  JiutiD,  lib.  xlir.  e.  S.        4  Strabo,  lib.  iU. 


The  Romans,  in  the  mean  whilci  were  occu- 
pied on  the  coast  of  lUyricuni,  or  amused  vn\h 
alarms  from  Gaul.  They  were  aeoAblc  of  the 
progress  made  by  their  ri^'als  in  S|4uli ;  but  im- 
agining that  any  danger  from  that  quarter  was 
extremely  remote,  or  while  they  had  wars  at  once 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hadriatic,  being  imwilling 
to  engage  at  the  same  time  with  so  many  ene- 
mies, were  cx>ntent  with  a  negotiation  and  a  treaty 
in  which  they  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians 
that  they  should  not  pafis  the  Iberus  to  the  east- 
ward, nor  molest  the  city  of  Saguntum.  This 
they  considered  as  a  proper  barrier  on  that  side, 
and  profet^sed  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  the 
concern  of  allies.  Trusting  to  the  effect  of  this 
treaty,  as  sufticient  to  limit  the  progress  of  the 
Carth<iginians  in  S{)ain,  they  proceeded,  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  mentioned,  to  contend  with 
the  Gauls  for  the  dominion  of  Italy,  which  hither- 
to, under  the  frequent  alarms  they  received  firom 
this  people,  was  still  insecure.' 

Iiasdrubal,  after  nine  years'  service,  bein^  as- 
sassinated by  a  Spanish  slave,  who  committed 
this  desperate  action  in  revenge  of  an  injunr 
which  had  been  done  to  his  master,  was  succeed- 
ed in  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  troopi 
in  Spain  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar. 
This  young  mnn,  then  of  five  and  twenty  ynn 
of  Bfje,  had,  when  a  child,*  came  into  Sjnin  with 
his  iather,  seemed  to  inherit  his  genius,  and  prp- 
sened,  probably  with  increasing  animosity,  his 
aversion  to  the  Romans.  Being  reared  and 
educated  in  camps,  and  from  his  earliest  youth 
qualified  to  caiii  the  confidence  of  soldiers,  be  on 
the  death  ol  Ha.sdrubal,  by  the  choice  of  the 
troops  was  raised  to  tlie  command  of  that  army, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  in  it  by  the  senate  of 
Carthage. 

The  Carthaginians  had  now  for  some  lime 
ceased  to  feel  the  defeats  and  the  sulferings  wliich 
had  induce<l  them  to  accept  of  the  late  (Usadvan* 
tageous  conditions  of  peace,  and  were  sensible 
omy  of  the  lasting  inconveniences  to  which  that 
treaty  exix)sed  tlH>m.  They  had  long  felt,  from 
the  heignl>ourhood  of  the  Romans,  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  their  progress.  They  had  felt, 
durinor  above  ipventecn  years  from  the  date  of 
their  last  treaty  of  peace,  the  loss  of  their  mari- 
time settlements,  and  the  decline  of  their  navi- 
gation. They  had  felt  the  load  of  a  heavy  con- 
tribution, which,  though  restricted  to  a  particular 
sum,  had  the  form  of  a  tribute,  in  bein^  exacted 
by  annual  payments ;  and  they  entertained  sen- 
timents of  animosity  and  aversion  to  the  Romans, 
which  nothing  but  the  memorv  of  recent  6ufl*er- 
ings  and  the  apiTrehension  of  danger  could  have 
so  long  suppressed. 

Hamilcar,  together  with  a  considerable  party 
of  the  senate,  were  supposed  to  have  Iwme  wth 
the  late  humiliating  peace  only  that  they  might 
have  leisure  to  pronde  for  a  sulwequent  war. 
"I  have  four  sons,"  this  famous  warrior  had 
been  heard  to  say,  "whom  I  sliall  rear  like  so 
many  lions'  whelps  a^inst  the  Romans."  In 
this  spirit  he  set  amues  on  foot  to  be  trained 
and  accustomeil  to  ser>'icc  in  S{Niin,  and  had 
already  projected  the  invasion  of  Italy  from 
thence. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  military  services 
which  the  Carthaginians  devised,  the  execution  of 


5  Poijb.  lib.  u.  c  13. 


6  At  nino  yean  of  age. 
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TUfeJ  bj  tbo  **»f*fT^  of  Wannihil 
••  the  hold  of  thor  many.  He  wee  well  ionuBd 
fvfMI  cBfteqnifi^  and  profaned  enheredituy 
tDtteRonuuL  In  the  fim  and  Moond 
r  Ua  eoBBBMnd  he  eontiniied  the  opentions 
had  hem  ^'W^  ^  ^  pfedeceaufi  in 
;  haft  daring  thia  time,  akhoofffa  he  made 
hqrOBdr  the  IbanuL  he  dad  not  moiett 
tibe  cily  af  Sagoatani,  nor  give  any  mnbiage  to 
tha  RwnaiM.  Bnt^  in  the  thini  jear  after  hia 
ft,  hia  prqgfeai  aJanned  the  Sagqn- 

.  indoeea  them  to  aend  a  dqmtation  to 

Id  in|iaft  their  feaiib 
Allha amval of  thb de|Nitatjon  fiomSagon- 
iha  ^L***"*  had  fitted  out  an  annament 
r  the  nwnand  of  the  eonaal  L.  Enufina 
Fnia%  dealined  to  make  war  on  Donetriaa  the 
■iDee  of  Phara^aaoaD  iaiandon  the  ooeatof 
UfricoBL  Thia  armament  if  directed  to  Spain, 
Hfbt  ha««  aeeored  the  d^  of  Sagontom  againat 
thadmgna  of  Hannibal;  hot  the  Romana  atill 
1  anT  danger  firam  that  qnaxter  aa  remote 
mra  to  employ  thia  Ibrce  in  ita  fint  dea* 
They  paid  ao  mneh  Rsud,  nevcfthe- 
lo  the  ivpieaentationa  <tf  the  Sagnntinea,  aa 
m  aend  JepuliBa  into  Spain,  with  oideri  to  ob- 
mBKm  the  poatnre  of  amdn^  and  to  iirfbrm  the 
Chrtnofpnian  officer  on  that  atation,  of  the  en* 
wlneh  had  been  entered  into  by  hia 
r,  and  of  tha  eoneem  which  the  Ro- 
nndoabtedly  talw  in  the  aafety  of  Sa- 
The  return  wfaieh  thej  had  to  thia 
gave  aufficient  intimation  <tf  an  ap- 
^aari  and  it  appean  that,  befine  the 
mnniioni  n  could  ha^  made  their  re- 
port, the  aege  of  SMontom  waa  actualiy  com- 
mmm»d  by  HannihaK  He  had  abeadr  formed 
hia  dengn  for  the  invacion  of  Italy,  and,  that  he 
nwht  not  \mx^  to  the  Romans  a'  place  o(  arms 
and  a  pow^ul  ally  in  the  countir  from  which 
hr  waa  about  to  depart,  deti^rminnl  to  occupy  or 
dertroy  that  (Jacc.  He  was  impatient  to  reduce 
SajHintum  before  any  succours  could  arrive  from 
Italy,  or  before  any  ii>rce  could  be  collected 
a^nst  him,  ao  as  to  fix  the  theatre  of  the  war  in 
Spain.  He  [ireased  the  sicj^e,  therefore,  with 
great  impetuosity,  exposing  his  jierson  in  erery 
assault,  and  exating,  by  his  own  example,  with 
the  pickaxe  and  spade,  the  parties  at  work  in 
makmg  his  approaches.^  Tnough  abundantly 
eavtiouA  not  to  expose  himself  on  ui<;ht  occasions, 
or  from  a  mere  ostentation  of  courage,  yet  in 
tfaki  sirge,  which  was  the  foundation  oAiis  hopes, 
and  the  necessary  prelude  to  the  farther  progress 
of  hi*  enterprise,  he  declined  no  feti^eti,  and 
ahunned  no  danger,  that  led  tu  the  attainment  of 
his  end.  He  was  nevertheless,  by  the  valour  of 
the  benieged,  which  they  exerted  in  hopes  of  re- 
bef  from  Rome,  detained  about  eight  months  be- 
fore this  pbce,  and  deprived  at  last  of  great  part 
of  its  spoils  by  the  dei^perate  resolu- 
U.  C.  534.  tion  of  the  citizens,  who  rhoso  to  pe- 
rish, with  all  their  effects,  rather 
than  foil  into  the  enemy's  hands.'  The  booty, 
howevfT,  which  he  saved  from  th-s  wreck,  en- 
abled him,  by  his  liberalities,  to  gtiin  the  affec- 
tion of  his  army,  and  to  provide  for  the  txocution 
of  his  design  aesdnst  Italy. 

The  siege  of  Sasuntum,  being  an  infWc^ion  of 
the  late  treaty  wiu  the  Romans,  \hi8  ondoiibt- 

7  Myb.  lib.  iU.  17. 


cdly  an  act  of  hootflity;  and  this  people  incomd 
a  eenaure  of  remianieafl^  nniwmmnn  in  theur 
ooanei]%  by  aoffisring  an  ally,  and  a  pfa»e  of 
aoeh  importance,  to  remain  ao  long  in  dangei^ 
and  by  oofieiing  it  at  last  to  foil  a  prey  to  their 
enemy,  without  making  any  attempt  to  nUeve 
it  It  ia  pnbahl&  that  the  aecurity  they  b^gaa 
to  deme  Bom  a  nontier,  for  removed  frem  the 
aeatof  their  coondli^  and  covered  oo  every  ode 
by  the  aea,  or  by  imperviona  monntains^  reiidered 
tnem  more  negugent  than  thrr  had  fonneriy  been 
of  much  dighter  alamia.^  Tliey  ezpectedfto  go- 
▼em  by  the  dread  of  their  power,  and  propoaed 
to  pomdi,  by  ezempbiy  yengeanoe^  the  inaabi 
which  they  liad  not  takoi  care  to  prevent 

The  attention  of  the  Romany  dnrmg  the  de- 
pendence of  thb  event,  had  been  fixed  on  tha 
aettlementa  they  were  making  aft  CremoDa  and 
Pfaicentia,  to  keep  in  eolmKtion  the  Qwaah,  and 
on  the  nayal  ezped^ion  which  they  had  lent  on- 
der  the  ooneul  Enultna  to  the  coaat  of  niyricam. 
This  officer,  about  the  thne  that  Hannibal  had 
accompKahed  hb  deaign  on  Sagnntnm,  and  waa 
retned  for  the  winter  to  hia  tiaaal  qoaitem  aft 
New  Caitha^,  had  ancceeded  in  hia  attack  on 
Demetrioa  prince  of  Phaiosy  had  driven  him  from 
hb  territories  and  obfi^  him  to  aeek  for  reftige  aft 
the  court  of  Maoedoma,  where  hia  intqguea  nto- 
ved  to  be  of  aome  cooaequenoe  in  the  aaqoei  of 
these  tnmsaetiona. 

The  pecmie  of  Rome  being  amnaed  with  theaa 
events^  and  with  a  triumphal  procession,  whidi, 
aa  nanal,  announced  their  victory,  proceeded  in 


the  affidn  of  Spain  according  to  the  usual  fonu^ 
and  agreeably  to  the  bwa  which  they  had,  fimn 
time  immemorial,  presoibed  to  themsdvea  in  tha 
caae  of  injuriea  recdved—aent  to  demand  latiafoo* 
tion;  complained  at  Carthage  of  the  infraction 
of  treaties;  and  rec^uired  that  Hannibal  with  his 
army  should  be  dehvered  up  to  their  messengen; 
or  if  this  were  refused,  gave  orders  to  denounce 
immediate  war.  The  Roman  conunissioner, 
who  spoke  to  this  effect  in  the  senate  of  Carthagiv 
having  made  his  demands,  held  up  the  lappet  of 
of  his  gown,  and,  said  "  Here  are  both  peace  and 
war ;  choose  ye."— He  was  answered,  "  We  choose 
that  which  you  like  best."— "Then 
U.  C.  523.  it  is  war,"  he  said;  and  from  this  time 
both  parties  prepared  for  the  contest. 

Hannibal  had  been  long  aevising  the  invasion 
of  Italy,  probably  without  communicating  his 
design  even  to  the  councils  of  his  own  country. 
The  war  being  npw  declared,  he  made  his  dia- 
positions  for  the  safety  of  Africa  and  Spain; 
gave  intimation  to  the  army  under  his  coimmnd, 
that  the  Romans  hod  required  them  to  be  deliver- 
ed up,  as  a  beast  which  commits  a  trrspasa  is  de- 
manded in  reparation  for  the  damage  he  has 
done.*  If  they  felt  a  proper  resentment  of  this 
inilignity,  he  warned  tncm  to  prepare  for  an  ar- 
duous march.  He  was  in  the  eight  and  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age  when  he  entert»d  upon  the 
execution  of  this  desi^m ;  an  undertaking  which, 
togtnher  with  the  conduct  of  it  has  raised  his  rv- 
putation  for  enterprise  and  ability  to  an  equal,  if 
not  to  a  higher  pitch,  than  that  of  any  leader  ol* 
armies  whatever. 

The  Romans,  a  few  years  before,  had  mu»- 
tcrcd  near  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  to  whom 


8  Velut  ob  DoxBin  sibi  dediruot  tnlmrat  popolM  la 
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the  UM  of  aims  was  familiar,  to  whom  valour 
was  the  mo4t  admiml  of  the  virtues,  and  who 
wore  madv  to  aiHc>inble  in  any  numbers  pro{M>r- 
iioned  to  the  incrv'ice  for  wluch  thev  might  he  re- 
quired: the  march  from  Spain  into  Italy  lay 
ai!rnM  tremcndoua  mountains,  and  through  the 
territory  of  fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  who 
might  not  be  incUned  tamely  to  suffer  a  stranger 
to  pass  through  their  country,  or  lose  any  oppor- 
tunity to  enrich  themselves  with  his  spoils. 

From  such  topics  as  these^  historians  have 
ma^ified  the  courage  of  this  celebrated  warrior 
at  the  expense  of  his  judgment.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  both  were  etiually  exerted  in  this 
memorable  senice.  In  the  contest  of  nations, 
that  country  which  is  made  the  seat  of  the  war, 
(or  the  most  fiart  labours  under  great  compara- 
tive disadvantage,  is  obliged  to  subsist  the  army 
of  iU  enemy  as  well  as  its  own,  is  exposed  to 
devastation,  to  hurry,  confusion,  and  irresoluti<m 
of  councils;  so  much  tluit,  in  nations  powerful 
abroad,  invasions  often  bet  my  great  incapacity 
and  wf*aknesH,  or  at  least  fix  the  whole  suflcrings 
of  the  war  u|N)n  those  who  are  invaded.  Han- 
nibal, besides  this  geneml  consideration,  had 
with  great  care  infonned  himself  of  the  real  state 
of  Italy,  and  knew,  that  though  the  Roman 
muflters  were  formidable,  yt^t  much  of  their  sup- 
|)osed  strength  conHHted  of  disconlant  parts;  a 
numlier  of  si-panitr  cantons  recently  unitetl,  and 
many  of  them  disafleoted  lo  the  ijower  by  which 
they  were  rcmeiite*!  tr)gether.  \lost  of  the  in- 
Iiabitants  of  that  country,  lieing  the  descendants 
of  dill'rnmt  nations,  and  distinguished  by  various 
lungiiag«M,  still  retuincMl  much  animosity  to  each 
other,  and  most  of  all  to  their  new  masters. 
Tho^!  who  had  longest  borne  the  ap|iellation  of 
Roman  allies,  even  the  colonies  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  conquered  nations,  had  occasionally 
rev<ilte<l,  and  were  likely  to  prefer  separate  es- 
(ablishmi*nts  to  their  present  dei)endance  on  the 
Koinan  state.  Tlu»  (iauls  anil  Ligurians,  even 
the  Ktnwcans,  had  btx?n  n»cently  at  war  with 
thi>!«»  supposed  masters  of  Italy,  and  were  ready 
t«>  resume  the  swonl  in  concert  with  any  success- 
fid  invader.  The  Ciauls  on  the  Po  were  already 
in  arniM,  had  r:t7x*d  the  fortifications  which  the 
Rornuns  tmd  liegun  to  erect  at  (>remona  and 
Placentia,  and  forc4'd  the  settlers  to  take  refuge 
at  Mutina.  10 very  »ivj\  therefore,  that  an  in- 
vader should  mal(o  within  this  country,  was 
likely  to  rt^nove  a  Hup{)ort  from  the  Romans,  and 
to  add  a  new  one  to  himself.  The  Roman 
iwwer,  coiniHisetl  of  iKirti  so  ill  cemented,  was 
likely  to  (liriH4>lve  on  the  slightest  touch.  Though 
gn*at  when  employed  at  a  distance,  and  wie!d(^ 
i)V  a  single  hand,  yet  broken  and  disjointed  by 
tfie  pn*s('nce  of  an  enemy,  it  was  likely  to  lose 
its  strength;  or,  by  the  revolt  of  one  or  more  of 
its  dii«tric4s,  might  furnish  a  force  that  could  be 
sucessfuUy  employed  against  itself.  A  few 
striking  examples  of  success,  therefore,  for  which 
he  tnisted  to  his  own  conduct,  and  to  the  supe- 
ni>rity  of  veterans  hanlened  in  the  wn'ico  of 
many  years,  wen^  likelv  to  let  Ioom^  the  discon- 
tents wlueh  subsisted  in  Italy,  and  to  shake  the 
fidelity  of  those  allies  who  eA)mjHMC<l  so  great  a 
part  of  the  Romim  strengtli.  Even  with  a  less 
nivoumUc  prosnect  of  succtnu,  the  risk  was  but 
■mall,  oom{«rea  to  tlie  chance  of  gain.  A  single 
army  was  to  be  staked  against  a  znighty  state; 
and  a  few  men,  that  could  b**  «n«ly  replaced, 


were  to  be  sacrificed  in  an  enterprise  which,  it 

I  successful,  pras  to  make  Carthage  the  impress  ol 

I  the  world ;  or  even  if  it  should  miscarrv,  nugk 

inflict  on  her  enemy  a  deeper  wound  uan  um 

:  herwlf  was  likely  to  suffer  trom  the  loss. 

^  Hannibal  collected  together  for  this  expedition 
ninety  thousand  foot  ana  twelve  Uiousanu  horse. 
In  his  march  to  the  Iberas,  he  met  with  no  in- 
terruption. From  thence  to  the  Pyrenees^  being 
opposed  by  the  natives,  he  forced  his  way  throu^ 
their  country;  but  apprehending  some  incon- 
venience from  such  an  enemy  lefl  in  his  rear,  he 
stationed  hLs  brother  Hanno,  with  teiv  thounod 
foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  to  observe  thdr 
motions,  anrl  to  keep  them  in  awe.  After  he 
had  begun  to  ascend  the  P^reneea^  a  oonndeiabls 
bodvof  his  Spanish  allies  deserted  him  in  the 
night,  and  fell  back  to  their  own  country.  This 
example  he  had  reason  to  believe,  would  prove 
contagious;  and  as  the  likeliest  way  to  prevail 
its  efliects,  he  ga\'e  out,  that  the  party  which  had 
left  him  being  no  longer  wanted  for  the  purposes 
they  sened  on  the  march,  were  returned  by  his 
onlors  to  their  own  country;  that  he  meant  to 
spare  a  few  more  of  the  troops  of  the  same  nation, 
as  being  unnecessary'  in  the  remaining  parts  of 
tlie  6er\-ice;  and  actually  dismissed  a  ccmsideiable 
body  to  confirm  this  opinion.  By  these  eepan- 
tions,  or  bv  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  his  nunmen^ 
in  descending  the  mountains,  were  reduced  froor 
ninety  to  fifty  thousand  foot  and  nine  thouEwnd 
hors^.',  with  seven  and  tliirty  elephanto.* 

This  celebrated  march  took  |Jace 
U.  C.  531.  in  the  year  of  Rome  five  humired 
and  thirty-four,  and  in  the  consulate 
of  Publius  ComeUus  Scifiio  and  Tilierius  Sem- 
]>ronius  Longus.  The  Romans,  as  usual  on 
such  oerasions,  raisetl  two  consular  armies,  and 
pro)iosed,  by  inmiediate  armaments  directed  to 
Spain  and  to  Africa,  to  fix  the  scene  oi  the  war 
in  the  enemy's  country. 

Sempronius  assembled  an  army  and  a  fleet  in 
the  ports  of  Sicily,  and  had  orders  lo  pass  into 
Afnca.  Scipio  embarked  with  some  legions  for 
SjKiin,  and,  toucliing  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  first 
learned,  that  a  Carthao^inian  army  was  marcldng 
bv  land  into  Italv.  Tlus  intelligence  determined 
hnu  to  land  his  troops  at  Marstnlles,  and  to  send 
out  a  detachment  of  iiorse  to  ol>ser\'e  the  country, 
and  to  procure  farther  and  more  particular  infor- 
mation of  the  enemy. 

Hannibal  had  arrived  on  the  Rhone  at  some 
distance  above  its  separation  into  two  channeh^ 
and  about  four  days'  march  from  the  sea.  In 
order  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  river,  he  in- 
stantly collected  all  the  bouts  that  could  be  found 
on  its  extensive  navigation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  natives,  being  unacquainted  with  strangers 
in  any  other  capacity  tliaii  that  of  enemies,  as- 
sembled in  great  numliers  to  dispute  liis  farther 
progress  in  their  country. 

Fimhn^  so  ]x>werful  a  resistance  in  front,  he 
delayed  the  embarkation  of  his  army  on  the 
Rhone,  and  sent  a  detichment  up  the  banks  of 
the  river  to  pass  it  at  a  diflereiit  place,  and  to 
make  a  diversion  on  the  flank  or  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  who  opposed  liim. 

The  diWsion  einj)loye<l  on  this  senice,  after  a 
march  of  twenty-five  miles,  found  the  Rhone  se- 
parated into  branches  by  small  island^  and  at  a 
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rnt  plae*  jjnt  over  on  rafU  to  tho  oppo- 1  who  with  a  nanuTOUR  IkvIv  cor«r«l  hw  Tpar,  he 
t;  and  Wnxrr  thu.<«  in  the  n^ar,  or  on  tho  '  continuod  his  man^h  durin<r  ton  dayn,  proliaMy  on 
:hc Gaulish  anny,  luisti^nod  towHr(l!4  thoin  thn  Incro;  and,  alntut  a  himdrrd  niilos  ahovc  the 
to  c^^c  a:i  alarm  on  thnt  (pnrtrr,  whiio  :  place  whore  ho  had  ]iassod  tho  Rhone,  Itegan  to 
il  shiiuid  pL-t-vtho  river  in  thoir  front.  inakc  hid  way  over  the  Riiinniit  of  the  Alps;  a 

n»  fiflhdiy  aftrrthe  dopirture  of  this  inr-    laltour  in  which  he  was  employed  with  his  army 
nibol.  hiving  intelligence  that  thev  nad  '.  durinjj  fifteen  ciavs.' 
tl  in  passinj  tho  Rhone,  m-ide  liis  &t<vto-       Tho  nntivoA,  either  foarinjr  him  as  an  cnemv, 


profit  hy  the  diversion  thev  wi're  onloreii 
;  in  his  favour.  The  lar^i'r  vossols, 
rcir  destine-l  to  transport  tlie  cavalry, 
nijfU  towards  the  strotini,  to  break  tlie 
the  rum-nt;  and  many  of  the  horsc«wore 

to  tlie  stem  of  the  Uwts.  Tho  smaller 
trepp  ran<je«l  below,  and  were  to  carry 
jily  of  foot. 

Gauljs  »*ein:T  these  preparations,  left 
up,  anil  advanced  to  moot  tho  enemy. 
ere  drawn  up  on  the  lanin  of  the  river, 
nt  Carthaj^inian  <l«iachrnent  arrivnl  on 
r,  and  Ii::hto<l  fire-i  as  a  Ri<Tnal  of  their 
1.  Haniiilul  olfck-ninff  the  smoke,  not- 
ulin^  th«»  p«xt«iro  which  tho  enomv  had 

H'sist  hi^  landin'T,  instantly  |»ut  oflTfmm 
»:  hith  armies  shouted;  but  the  Gaula 
rown  inti)  ureit  con>tornation  bv  the  rc- 

efftvt-i  of  an  attack  which  they  little  ex- 
n  their  roar,  with'Uit  resistance  c.ivo  way 
arthiiiiMianfl  in  fn>nt,  and  were  s[ieedily 

IIannib.ll,  h;ivin;;  thus  lod<jed  himself 
I5trrn  tanks  of  the  Rhone,  in  a  few  dayg, 
any  I'lrtlier  interniption  or  loss,  [)as.-ied 
T  with  his  eli'phantit,  ba'jj^.igo,  and  the 
^r  of  hi-*  army, 
ifti-r  tho  (;';irth:i'jini.m  jjenrnil  had  sur- 

lli:.<  diin-'ultv,  iiitelli nonce  came  that  a 
mny  liid  arrivcil  on  the  coast,  ami  was 
■kr-«l  ;;t  M.ir-  ill:-'.  To  n.iin  further  and 
tai:i  iMf-rfii.pti  »ii  ol'tlji-i  rrn'iny,  Ito,  lU'.irly 
•  siiii'  ii'.'.ir  t!i:it  Si-i|ii(»  lj;td  s»M]t  a  <lc- 
t  i-ii  til.  >iri:»"  di «'  :m.  iHnTtcil  a  {itrty  «l' 

r\i;iiiM«'  l!i»"  rt'iiiitry.     Tin-''   |.:irtii"; 

!.  :t:';i  r  a  -••i.iri  r:i'_'i:i  iiniit,  ntiirri  <!  to 
ir.:;'.  ■»  Willi  rirl.iin  ai'Cur.'.ils  t)t' iin 


or  pn»|Mx»inir  to  plunder  his  Uicsage,  liad  occupied 
cverv  |>ost  at  which  they  could  olvtruct  hii«  march; 
aAscilleil  him  fmm  tho  hei<rhtii,  endeavoured  to 
ovenvhelm  his  army  in  the  pforj»**H  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  force  them  over  precipices,  which  fn^ 
quently  sunk  [)erpendicular  under  the  narrow 
paths  by  which  they  wen*  to  pass. 

Near  to  the  summits  of  the  ridge,  at  which  he 
arrived  by  a  continual  ascent  of  many  daya,  he 
had  hid  way  to  fonn  on  the  sides  of  frozen  uioun- 
tains,  and  through  masses  of  perennial  ice,  which, 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  were  now  covered  with 
recent  snow.  Many  of  his  men  and  hones, 
coming  from  a  warm  climate,  perished  by  the 
cold ;  and  his  army  having  struggled,  durinrr  so 
long  a  time,  with  extremes  to  which  it  was  ntth; 
accustome<l,  was  reduced  from  fifty  thousand  foot 
and  nine  thousand  hone,  the  numlien  which  re- 
mained to  him  in  descendms  the  Pyrenees,  to 
twenty  thousand  f<x>tand  six  tnousanu  cavalry,  a 
force,  in  all  appearance,  eitremely  <lisproportioncd 
to  the  service  for  wliich  they  were  destined.^ 

The  Roman  consul,  in  the  mean  time,  had, 


3  Thit  famoui  route  liai  hern  a  fabjpct  of  difliTcnt 
opininI1l^  ami  of  lonip  controvciiy.  In  a  country  that  is 
ra:4c<i  into  VA»l  inount.iinA,  rounil  which  tho  way  mubt  bo 
Ttiund  by  narrow  valluyt,  ami  the  rhnnncbi  of  riron,  it  ia 
ini|Ki>-Kiblo  to  I'lCriiio  any  qui»ption  of  thii  vnrt  from  the 
innp.  Po!vbiu«  %iiiitf(l  tho  cTOund,  in  ordrr  to  latiriyhini* 
4ilf  (<:i  thi'  tru'.-t  of  ihi«  faiiinUM  loutt-;  ami,  fntni  thin  (ir 
ru!n;>tr.ii  ••',  as  wi'M  an  fruJii  hii  e«'n"ral  kii(iMlf(If;»>  of  Mar. 
14  uinl'iii'iti  i|ly  it.'!  b<"«t  QUlliority  to  whom  Htf  r;i:i  hart* 
ri-iiui»-  ill  tin*  (jiii>tifin.  Ily  1i:r  nfroniit,  lluiiiiihal,  uftfr 
fiiiir  iiiTr'hrp  frmn  thu  jilafi-  nt  whirh  h«"  h:iil  |i;ik'imI  tlm 
KiiiM!  ■.  r.iriii-  to  liiO  niiitlii'-ni'i'  ot'  tin  4  with  diiotinr  rivtT, 
whi' h  :m  iviijtif!\  lJ»i-  liti-n-.  Vtuiu  ihi  D'i*.  Iiu\  ii.^  rt,ii- 
ii:  ur.l  hm  rwiiti'  t«  II  «lavK  on  ihi-  riv«'i,  nmi  mif  !;■  «l  ahuut 
.  u  i.iiiiilnil  niili-f,  hi>  h*ciM  to  a-<-iii<!  the  miiniiiit.  anil  wat 


.ri! 
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a.l^.iM"-!  .1   with  th»'  Utin.->'it   di'<;;:ltrh   to  '  fnpl.iyjM  in  that  (ti?»Vult  wtrk  f.f>-inl  :!>■«.    ThiMi- ■'•lur.t 

.   r.  .     «'  tl  ..  11-   «•:»(*  .III.    •.■1,1    I  l..iii.'ii..l     ">«v   li'':hn««   u-i   to   b«h*v«'.  tliit    Iliiiiniti.il    fiillnutil   thf 
•frii"  t-l   l'.«' ^\ur  in  '  i.itil ;  and    l  l;iiiiiii>.ii  ...     ,         ,.         ,    .     f,,,  .„    ..  .ii.  ii...  ni.,.f,a  i« 

,     .  11     •    •      •  roiir*"'  i»I  th**  II"  TV  triKii  il^  ro:.IIi!«  i\ri-  wMli  tin*  Kh'ine  lo 

:ilii»!i;  ('imflhiiii :  tl.at,  hivinc  Mirn.mnOiil  thi"  Hnniiiiit,  hit 

()i-:<r<-n(1<-«1  into  Inly  by  tl."  rl.aiii  ■  I  iir:!iiiillM  r  rivi^r,  or  th« 

Vuk  of  .AoMi',     Si'irh'cTi'  III''  I»M^-;lr••^  bv  wliifh  ri<I?"«t  ol 

nioiiiitainti,  in  r\»ry  in-'iii'i-,  ur<'  to  bu  lr.i\«rMil.     It  it 

indinl  o'S'iTtiil.  or  iiiijilinl  in  tin'  !•  xt  of  Pnijli:!:*,  that 

Hui;'i.b:il  iii.irrli'  'I  ti  n  il  n-*  on  llif  Hliiiiif  afli-r  il««  rot.flu. 


hi 


i!i  jiinun-.  NiiiL!  jpi-illv  iiitriit  vn 
:  i:,  it  |>---m!»I«',  into  It  dy,  'llu-  l:i«Jt,  in 
kif.i  »1.  :ir  of  t!n'  «'iii  mv,  ilirn'ttil  his 
d  ili-ti:ii*r  fr'"»::i  t':i-  -i-a  r.-.i^t,  unel  tcok 
!'\  t).i  !»i:ik-  of  thr  IUi.hjo.     Altrr  fmir 


ri'fi  I'ri'in  t!ir   r!.i!'i'  win  n*  l»o  h.id  |-:i<M'd  •  it.-f  with  tin-  Amr  or  I-:ira;  but  it  m  pTob.ibb',  that,  in 

'    !»♦'  »":i'!.i    t  »  It-^  <'-""i'!lH"lli'*' witll  ail'itliiT  '  *'*i'inc  a  barb.irniiH  f  nuiKiy,  in  wbi'h  tin'  Kiiiii:infl  hiil 

1    I      ...     *  .  ,   1^  1  I..  tU  .'   I  ....  .    «l.   \,.rU    I..  vi'l  i:o  iMiw.M.^iiii:»i.  iiDil  Willi  tin- lriii:;u  i^i- of  whifli  bu  ««!• 

VI  h    w  1^   i-.n.!..'.!;.  th-    iM-rr,  t!w.U-h.   b>  j  ;„.^,..j„',,„,^,,^  ,.,  ,„,,.  ,,,,...  ,„,.t..k.ii  il.i.  Uv  for  tho 

hi..i-!t,    who   vi-itiil    till*    tnu't  ut    l.'Jl-;     k;,,,,;,,  andr..n«<-i:iHiiilv  tl.-  KlmK'for  thi' .Aiur  or  Haoi^ 


hi..i-!t',   who  vi-it.il    thi*   trart  ut    IMI- |  k.",,,:;.',  andr..n«f ., 

^|  cms   t.i   In*  llli«:t.ikMl    for   tin' ■  TIk:  khoiii' finll- ri"  ti.ki-  Il  •  ir  r.x 


iii'    i'.Jfi 

.*»•  i«t"  tlu^  UhoiH*  iiriii  S.ioi:i\2  1  h  ro  hi* 
o  !  r'.:\ir-  f<-Mti  U'llnij  l.-r  t!n*  tliroiw  of 
II  r.  .in  i  _'.ii'i»  ■!  a  ti-i  t'ul  a!K  by  o-jm  \j-:iiis^ 


I 


I .. 


llriiiL'.  in  r.-tiini  lor  tlii-: 
•iijij  Ii'  !  \\\')\  ;'r:ii<.  shiH'.-i,  :in>l  otb»T  in'- 
.   jivi   a?ti  ridf  1   I'v  tl'.i"   |iriu'M«  l.iiiiMlf, 


■  :.  1...r|.r-|ji*.  I  f  |*iilv*ini«.   till'  ri\iT   wliii'h   I'silln 

\r :i'.  ti|.»  i.'.ir'i-  wi«  ralb'il  bv  a  iiajn*  unknown  ; 

i:i:»-T.  'l:i»*  l:r*l  i-i!i('ir^,  to  vorrvi't  tin*  iiii^t.'xk*',  | 
'.:«  ui.kiifiMn  ii-iin*-  lor  tliitt  of  Ih^  Arur.  H-.ii  it 
Iv  proi'i!'!- .  that  th'-y  oii(bt  ttt  have  niailo  it  thc 
be  roi.rtum'-**  of  th*-  l«pr6  ami  the  Rboni*  cor- 
■o^'h  iM-tter  with  the  iliatancp*  ami  march^H  mrn- 
PolTbiua.  Four  marches,  for  inttance,  from  the 
hicii  UaoDibal  bad  pMud  tho  Kbooe,  tad  fiMir 

ithMCttotlM 


fur  thi'  .Aiur  or  Haoi  ^ 
lio'u  till-  Kj^mi-  ri'!;:'". 
ririrl  rnii  nearly  in  tli''  s'lnn'  HiriTiii.n*.  In  lbi<>  Ui'rount  of 
111!'  roiir*r  of  thr  i-U|i:>i-i  f|  Hlifi.r  wli;*Ii  hi»  \  i-l'i-<J,  ho 
inontioiif  no'ii:!'::  of  tl.--  L;il'-  oft;  -r.'  \n,  \\\,:ch  i-  KCiircD 
ly  |H.f*i!i:r,  if  l.f  l.a'l  * -n  it.    I'..'?  b.  l.b.  i  i.  «•. -17. 

A'*'*or'iinf  t«»  :!■>  ri-r.j<-.'iiiii',  n.'.nnihal  hnxin?  nnrrh**  I 
by  tho  v:ili'  of  I"  :••.  tin  iiobli-,  t'liiinibi'ny.  and  Monntin**- 
iian  ard'fiiMii.i:'  •'.  by  lb«-  \ii:<-  it'  .Xioii-,  itn;  t  Icm-  fmriid 
ibr  tmrriirnt  at  or  n«ar  tb«-  li  •.•r  hblnj  of  J'l.  H'-rii  nl. 

A*  ir.ouii'atn*  an'  p'  i.itrnf.  ■!  by  ibi*  i  I  Miri'V  of  ri^i-r*, 
it  i-t  probabli-  th-.t  Hii:fiib«l,  if  hc'wrn-  hii'«i  If  to  fxplori* 
hn  pa«-r»po,  would  tfV  t!i>-  itinrv  of  tin-  t:ri«l  ron*i«lernbl.j 
rivrr  hi'  foufid  nn  b.«  r..'!)t  tli-.--.  mliMj:  from  ihi-  Alp*, 
»lii''li  WR«  tho  I-'-ri- ;  but  if.  a«  i-  •  xir.  ri;'ly  probible,  hi- 
had  wcll-imitnfti  d  gunb  «,  it  i-  nof  hkii>  ihat  tin  y  world 
k>ad  him  no  lonf  a  ciri-uit  a^  hi-  niu«t  havi-  ma«k'  by  the 
cnurM*  and  iourrr*  of  thf  Khoiif,  wIh'o,  in  fact,  he  had 
Oiie  equally  practicable,  and  mnch  m-an'r,  hy  the  lae?* 
CO  one  aide  of  the  AIpp,  and  tiie  Durea  Btlleaoa  Um  Qthec 

4  Polyb.  lib.  iiL  c.  55.   Uv.\ib.ui. 
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in  search  of  hw  pncmy,  directrtl  his  march  to  the 
Rhone;  and  in  three  tkiys  after  the  depQrture  of 
Hnnnihal,  hau  arrivrti  at  the  place  where  he  had 
pattsod  tiiat  river ,  but  was  satisfied  that  any  fur- 
tlier  attiMnpts  to  pursue  him  in  this  direction, 
would  only  carr>'  himself  away  from  what  was  to 
be  the  scene  of  the  war.  and  from  the  ground  he 
must  occupy  for  the  defence  of  Italy ;  he  nitumed 
tlierefore  without  lo6s  ol  time  to  his  ships;  sent 
his  brother,  Cneius  Scipio,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  army,  to  pursue  the  objects  of  the  war  in 
S[iain;  and  he  himself  with  the  remainder,  set 
Kul  for  Pisa,  where  he  landed  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  legions  which  he  found  in  that 
ouarter;  and  which  had  been  appointed  to  restore 
the  settlements  of  Cremona  and  Placenti.  With 
these  forces  he  passed  the  Po,  and  was  arrived 
on  the  Tecinus,  when  Hannibal  came  down 
into  the  plain  country  at  some  distance  below 
Turin, 

The  Carthaginian  general,  at  his  arrival  in 
those  parts,  had  moved  to  his  right;  and,  to  |rra- 
tify  his  new  allies  the  Insubrcs,  inhabiting  what 
is  now  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  who  were  then  at 
war  with  the  Taurini  or  Piedmontese,  he  bid 
siege  to  the  capital  of  that  country,  and  in  three 
days  re<luced  it  by  force.  From  thence  he  con- 
tinued his  march  on  the  left  of  the  Po;  and,  as 
the  armies  advancetl,  both  generals,  as  if  by  con- 
cert, approached  with  their  cavalry,  or  light  troops, 
mutuallv  to  observe  each  other.  They  met  on 
th(*  Tecinus,  with  nome  dogn»e  of  surprise  on  both 
sides,  and  were  noces3;irily  engaged  m  a  conflict, 
which  8er\ed  as  a  trial  of  their  respective  forces, 
and  in  which  the  Italian  cavalry  were  defeated 
by  the  Spanish  and  African  horse.  The  Roman 
consul  was  wounded,  and  with  much  difticulty 
rescued  from  the  enemy  by  his  son  Publius  Cor- 
nelius, afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  the  history 
of  this  war,  but  then  onlv  a  youth  of  seventeen 
years  of  age,  entering  on  liis  military  service.' 

The  Roman  detachment,  it  seems,  had  an 
easy  n»treat  from  the  place  of  this  encounter  to 
that  of  their  main  annv,  and  were  not  pursued. 
Scipio,  disabled  by  his  wound,  and  probably  from 
the  cheek  he  had  received  sonsibU'  of  the  enemy's 
superiority  in  the  quality  of  their  horse,  deter- 
mined to  retire  from  the  plains;  rej)assed  the  Po, 
marched  up  the  Trebia,  and  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  Carthaginians,  while  he  waited  for  m- 
■tructions  or  reinforcements  from  Rome,  took 
post  on  the  iKinks  of  tliat  river.  While  ho  lay  in 
this  poMtion,  an  alarming  effect  of  Ids  dcfi'nt,  auid 
of  the  disafrection  of  some  Gauls  who  professinJ 
to  be  his  allies,  appeared  in  the  desertion  of  two 
thousand  horsemen  of  that  nation,  who  went  over 
to  the  enemy. 

The  Roman  senato  received  these  accounts 
with  surprise,  and  with  some  degree  of  conster- 
nation. An  CDcmy  was  arrived  in  Italy,  and 
had  obliged  Uw  consul,  with  his  legions,  to  re- 
tire. The  forces  which  they  had  lately  muster- 
ed were  numerous,  but  consisted  in  part  of  doubt- 
ful friends  or  of  declared  enemies.  They  supposed 
all  their  late  vanquished  subie(!ts  on  the  Po  to  be 
Blr&tSy  in  rebelhon,  or  to  be  mustered  against 
them  m  the  Carthaginian  camp.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  h;vies  that  could  have 
been  made  in  the  city,  and  in  the  contiguous  cdo- 
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nies;  notwithstanding  the  expediency  of  cany 
ing  the  wur  into  Africa,  as  tn«  surest  way  of 
forcing  the  Cartha^nians  to  withdmw  their  for- 
ces from  Italy  for  the  defence  of  their  own  country, 
they,  with  a  degree  of  pusilbnimity  uncommoo 
in  their  councils,  ordered  the  other  consul,  Sem- 
pronius  Longuj^  to  desist  from  his  design  upon 
Africa;  they  recalled  him  with  his  army  from 
Sicily,  and  directed  him,  without  delay,  to  join 
his  colleague  on  the  Trebia,  and  if  possible^  to 
stop  the  progress  of  this  daring  and  impetuout 
enemy. 

The  consul  Srmpronius,  therefore,  aflcr  he  had 
met  and  defeated  a  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  was  preparing  for  a  descent  on  Af- 
rica, suddenly  changed  liis  course,  and  having 
tumc<l  the  eastern  promontories  of  Sicily  aiM 
Italv,  steered  for  Ariminum,  where  he  mided{ 
an(f,  ha>ing  (lerformed  this  voyage  and  march  in 
forty  days,  Joined  his  colleague,  where  he  lay 
opp|)se4l  to  Hannibal  on  the  Trebia. 

By  the  arrival  of  a  second  Roman  consul,  the 
l)alance  of  forces  was  again  restoriHl,  and  the  na- 
tives still  remained  in  siLspense  between  the  two 
parties  at  war.  Instead  of  a  deliverance  from 
senitude,  which  many  of  them  expected  to  ob- 
tmn  from  the  arrival  of  foreigners  to  balance  the 
force  of  the  Romans,  they  Ix^gan  to  apprehend, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  a  confirmation  of  their 
Imnds,  or  a  mere  change  of  their  masters.  When 
tlie  c^^ntest  should  be  endetl,  they  wished  to  have 
the  flivour  of  the  victor^  and  not  to  share  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  vanquished.  They  had,  tliere- 
forTj  wait«l  to  sec  how  the  scales  were  likely  to 
incline,  and  had  not  repaired  to  the  standard  of 
Hannil)al  in  the  manner,  it  is  probable,  he  ex- 
pected ;  and  this,  with  every  other  circumstance 
of  the  war,  forced  bun  to  rapid  and  hazardous 
counsels.  Btnng  too  far  from  liis  resources  to 
continue  a  dilatory  war,  he  hastened  to  secure 
the  necessary  possessions  on  the  Po;  and  by  the 
reputation  of  victory,  to  determine  the  waver- 
ing inhabitants  to  declare  on  his  side.  For 
these  reasons  he  ever  pressed  on  the  enemy,  and 
sought  for  occasions  to  draw  them  into  action. 
He  had  been,  ever  since  the  encounter  on  the 
Tecinus,  cautiously  avoided  by  Scipio;  whc^ 
even  after  he  was  reinforced  by  the  other  con- 
sular army,  endeavoured  to  engage  his  colleague 
likewise  in  the  same  dilatory  measures;  but 
Sempronius,  imputing  this  caution  to  the  im- 

Sression  which  Scipio  had  taken  fr(»m  his  late 
efeat,  and  being  confident  of  liis  own  strength, 
discovered  to  the  Carthaginian  grnr  nil  an  incli- 
nation to  meet  him,  and  to  decifle  the  camjmign 
by  a  general  action.  Sempronius  was  further 
encouraged  in  this  intention  by  his  success  in 
some  encx)untcrs  of  foraginjj  parties,  wliich  hap- 
pened soon  after  he  liad  amved  on  this  grounu; 
and  Hannibnl,  seeing  tliis  dis])osition  of  his 
enemy,  took  mcasurt*s  to  bring  on  the  eng.ijiement 
in  circumstances  the  most  fa\ourable  ti)  l.iniself. 
He  had  a  plain  in  his  front,  through  which 
the  Trebia  ran,  and  parted  the  two  arniit^s.  lie 
wislied  to  bring  the  Romans  to  his  own  side  of 
the  river,  and  to  fight  on  the  ground  when*  his 
army  was  accustomed  to  form.  Here,  besides 
the  other  advantages  which  he  proixMcd  to  take, 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  place  an  ambuscade^ 
from  which  no  could  attack  the  enei^y  on  the 
flank  or  the  roar,  while  they  should  be  epgaged 
in  (ront.    It  wis  the  middle  of  wintei^  and  then 
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of  monr.  The  enemj't 
'  htd  the  river,  end  mr- 
win  wasf  time  iiMcthe,  were  likely  to 
idnafctyfiiim  the  eflecte  of  wet  end 
■iial,  to  Ity  them  under  tfaie  diaedvan- 
rie  evmbyaeRMi  the  findi^  with  oideiB 
a  tiMi  froimd  faefane  tfaeenemj*!  finee; 
cfcedL  toiouy  the  river  with  eveiy^i^ 
f  fiat.  He  had|  in  the  meen  tioM^ 
a  tEonmnd  ehoien  men  under  the 
inks  of  •  brook,  whiehfefl  into  the 
<«Bd  the  mtcnded  field  of  battle  He 
ihb  nmy  tobe  in  leadineai^  and  to 
enMbca  with  a  heaitj  meal  for  the 
■f  woe  likely  to  undeiga 
b  Carthaginian  cavaliy,  paaring  the 
0y  had  been  ordered,  preacnted  theni> 
■■  Romania  it  wae  but  break  of  day, 
ttiBiiBDaihoiir  of  the fint meal  in  the 
■p.  The  Iq^iooa  wcre^  nevertheleM^ 
■od,  and  pniRiBd  the  enemy  to  where 
men  in  wilder  to  paaa  the  rirer;  and 
the  directione  of  their  geneiaL  who 
m  had  f^tned  an  adtant^^  and  with 
which  Moaoal  in  the  pwniit  of  no- 
paaaed  the  Ibida,  and  made  a  display 
iBBB  on  the  oRMBite  bank.  Hannibal, 
Aia  evao^  liad  already  fimned  hu 
the  |ilain,  and  made  a  show  of  only 
It  retreat  of  his  cavalry,  while  he  knew 
■al  actioa  could  no  bnger  be  avoided. 
M  in  fiont,  the  Romans  were  attacked 
\m  the  paity  which  had  been  posted  in 
*Clnapiifpoaei  and  thb  being  added  to 
dbwivantages  onder  which  they  en- 
f  were  deviated  vrith  gmt  ^ughter. 
^bns  of  the  centre^  to  the  amoont  of 
ind  men,  cut  their  way  through  the 
ae,  and  escaped  to  Plaoentia.  Of  the 
of  the  annv,  the  greater  pait  cither  fell 
i,  perished  m  attempting  to  repass  the 
ere  taken  by  the  enemv.  In  this  action, 
Sew  of  tlic  Africans  Icll  by  the  sword, 
«d  considerably  by  the  cokl  and  asper- 
Kason,  to  which  they  were  not  accus- 
d  of  the  elephants,  oil'  whkh  Hannibal 
;ht  a  considerable  number  into  this 
nly  one  survived  the  distress  of  this 

aequenoe  of  tliis  victory,  Hannibal 
is  quarters  on  the  Po;  and  by  the 
c^  a  native  of  Brundusium,  who  com- 
t  CLastidium,  got  possession  of  that 
r  the  Ronuins  had  fortified  and  fur- 
with  oonsiJerablo  magazines  for  the 
their  own  unnv.  In  his  treatment  of 
m  taken  at  this  place,  he  made  a  dis- 
!twecn  the  citizens  of  Rome  and  their 
iint  he  used  with  severity,  the  others 
ed  to  their  several  countries,  with  as- 
hat  he  was  come  to  make  war  on  tlie 
iDd  not  on  the  injured  inhabitants  of 

xnan  consul,  Sempronius,  was  among 
t  escaped  to  Placentia.  He  meant,  in 
rhes  to  the  senate,  to  havedisguLMxl  the 
his  loss ;  but  the  diHiculty  with  which 
t$er  axrived  through  a  country  over-run 
~  ~  with  many  ^her  consequences  of 
foUishad  at  Rome  the  extent  of 
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that  eahmdty.  The  people,  however,  nae  m  thdr 
ardomr  and  animowty,  inatead  of  being  annk.  Am 
awakened  horn  a  dream  of  pufObidmity,  in 
which  thej  had  hitherto  aeemea  to  confine  their 
views  to  toe  defence  of  Italy,  they  not  only  coii| 
manded  fireah  levies  to  replace  the  army  they  had 
loat  on  the  Trebia.  hm  they  ordered  the  oonaiil 
Sdpio  to  hia  flnt  deatlnatioii  in  Spain,  and  aent 
ibroea  to  Saidhda,  SidJy,  TarentuuL  and  cveiy 
other  atatkm  where  th^  apprehended  any  defeo* 
tion  fd  their  aOiei^  or  any  impreaaioa  to  be  made 
Yiy  the  enemy.* 

The  mribrtnnate  Sem«onia%  being  called  to 
the  city  to  hold  the  Section  of  magistrate^ 
escapedC  or  forced  his  way  through  the  quarters 
of  tne  enemy.  He  was  suqeeraed  by  Calna 
Fhumnina  and  Cn.  Servilius;  the  first,  hfjnK 
of  obacnre  extraction,  was  chiMen  in  <ypoeitiop 
to  the  noblea  to  whom  the  peo^  imputed  the 
diaasten  of  tne  present  war.  He  was  ordered 
eariy  in  the  spring  to  take  poat  at  Anetium,  that 
he  might  guard  tM  naaaea  of  the  Appeninea  and 
cover  Etnuia,  while  the  other  oonral  waa  ata- 
tioned  at  Arimunim  to  atop  the  prugreaa  of  the 
enemy,  if  he  attempted  to  paaa  by  tM  eastern  eoaat 

Hannibal,  after  hia  fint  winter  in  Italj,  took 
the  field  fiir  an  early  campaign;  and  being  in- 
clined to  ooonaeb  the  moat  fikely  to  surprise  hia 
enwniea  took  hia  way  to  Etniria,  by  a  pasiage  in 
which  tne  valea  of  me  Appeninea  were  manhy. 
and,  from  the  efiectsof  tne  season,  atUl  ooverea 
with  water.  Inastmggleof  many  days  vrith  the 
hardships  of  this  dangenma  manm,  he  h»t  many 


of  hu  norses  and  much  of  his  baggage;  and 
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himael^  beitiff  aeiied  with  an  infiiimmati 
of  hiaeyei^  battheuaeofit  Having  appeared| 
however,  in  a  quarter  where  he  was  not  expected, 
he  availed  himself  of  this  degree  of  surprise  with 
all  his  former  activity  and  vigour. 

The  character  of  ("laminius,  who  was  raised  by 
the  favour  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  the 
senate,  and  who  was  now  disposed  to  gratify  bis 
constituents  by  some  action  of  splendour  and 
success,  encouraged  Hannibol  to  nope  that  he 
mij^ht  derive  some  advantage  from  the  ignomnce 
and  presumption  of  his  enemy.  He  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  pro\oke  the  new  consul,  by  destroy- 
ing the  country  in  his  presence,  and  to  brave  his 
resentment,  by  seeming,  on  many  occasions,  to 
expose  himself  to  his  attacks.  He  even  ventured 
to  penetrate  into  the  country  beyond  him  with  an 
a}>pearancc  of  contempt.  In  one  of  these  move- 
ments he  marched  by  the  Innks  of  the  Ludta 
Thraeimenus,  over  which  the  mountains  rose 
with  a  sudden  and  steep  aKtent.  He  trusted  that 
the  Roman  consul  would  follow  him,  and  occu- 
pied a  post  from  which  with  advantage  to  attack 
nim,  if  he  should  venture  to  engage  amidst  the 
difliruities  of  this  narrow  way.  On  tlie  day  in 
which  his  design  was  riitc  for  exoci4|BB,  he  was 
favoured  in  concealing  nis  position  ofWie  ascent 
of  the  mountains  by  a  fog  which  eo%'ered  the 
brows  of  the  hills;  and  he  succeeded  in  draining 
the  Roman  consul  into  a  snare,  in  which  bo 
perished,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 

The  loss  of  the  Romans  in  this  action  amount- 
ed to  fifteen  thousand  men  who  fell  by  the  sword, 
or  who  were  forced  into  the  lake  and  drowned. 
Of  those  who  escaped  by  different  ways,  some 
oontinoed  their  flight  for  Ibuncore  miles,  the  di» 
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taiirr  uf  this  fiold  of  Inttlc  from  Uoino,  and  or- 
rivn)  in  thticity  with  thi*  nt-wrf  of  this  (ii't:l^t^)U» 
ovi-rit.  On  the  iirst  n^|X»rtrt  urrat  niuhilutloii  iia- 
■emhliM)  at  the  plaice  fn»ni  \v!iii-h  the  fieople  were 
•ccustouietl  to  receive  u  eoi'ununii'ulinn  oi'  {mlilit: 
ili*fi]mti*.hei«  from  the  otlieers  of  state;  nnd  the 
pnftor,  who  tlien  eornnianiicilin  the  eilv.  iHMitjT  to 
r.fonn  them  of  what  iiad  ]Kit>si'<i,  lM'<raii  his  ae- 
oount  of  the  action  witli  thesi*  words :  •*  We  are 
vanqiiisheil  in  a  f^rcat  Utttle;  tlie  consul,  with 
greut  {kirt  of  his  army,  in  slain."  lie  was  aliout 
topnxved,  but  could  ni)t  l>e  heard  for  the  conster- 
nation, and  the  cries  which  aroise  amon^  the  jieo- 
|)le :  intkMnuch,  that  ints^mis  who  had  U-en  prcsi'nt 
in  the  action  coniestk'd,  they  heard  these  words 
with  a  dir|M*r  im])ressitin,  than  anv  they  had  re- 
ceived nniiiisl  the  hl«.Hxlshed  and  homtn*  of  the 
field;  and  that  it  was  tlsen  only  they  Itecuinc  i»en- 
sihle  of  iIjc  vvlmle  extent  of  their  K^ss. 

To  incri-ase  the  general  atHiction,  twrther  ac- 
counts wcn>  hroutrht,  at  the  ssime  time,  that  four 
thouiiuiid  hor:iie,  which  had  IteiMi  siMit,  u)ion  luar- 
in<{  tliat  Hannihil  h  ul  jKUcsctl  the  A}ii>enine.-^  by 
the  eoiiMil  Servilius,  to  suj>iH>rt  hirt  colleai^e,  were 
inU*Terptrd  by  the  enemy  and  Uikeii.  The  seJiate 
Cimtinuetl  their  meetini;.s  for  many  days  without 
interrUj>tion ;  and  tlie  jx-oiile,  j;r«Mtly  alVected  with 
the  wcifiht  of  their  moriilicatitms  and  diHnp{)oint- 
inentiS  conuni*te<i  themsclvc!*  with  |in>|K*r  docility 
to  the  conduct  of  this  n'siHH'tabIc  IhhIv.  In  coij- 
fiiderin^  the  cause  ol'  their  n»|H*ateti  dcfj'iits,  it  is 
probable  that  they  imputed  them  m(»rc  to  thedit- 
iercmce  of  (NT.-H.mal  qualitien  in  the  headers,  than 
to  any  iHllenMice  in  the  arms,  discijilini>,  or  cour- 
a*^e  of  the  tnx)ps.  In  re!«|KH*t  to  the  chi.ice  oi' 
wea[K)nr4,  llannilul  was  ho  much  conviiicctl  (^f 
the  HULM^riority  of  the  Romania,  that  he  availed 
himself  of  his  booty  on  the  Trebia  and  tlie  Lake 
Thrasimenus,  to  aroi  hitt  African  veterans  in 
their  manuer.i  In  resjiect  to  discipline  and  cour- 
age, although  mere  detachments  of  the  Roman 
Iieoplc  were  Ukely,  in  their  Iirst  cami^iiiins,  to 
lavo  Iwen  inferior  to  vetemns,  hinloned  in  the 
Bervi<*e  of  many  years  under  llanulcar,  IIas<lru- 
bul  and  Uannil)al  himself,  yet  nothing  Is  im- 
puted by  any  hiEtorian  to  this  \)o\nt  of  disjurity. 
They  art*  not  kiM  tt)  have  be«n  kickward  in  any 
attack,  to  have  failed  their  peneral  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  plan,  to  have  disoLK-yed  hU  orders,  to 
have  l>een  sei/cd  with  any  {>anic,  or,  in  any  in- 
stance, to  havo  given  way  to  the  cnemv  until, 
being  caught  in  some  snare  by  the  supermrity  of 
the  general,  they  fought  with  disailvantag*',  and 
lierislied  in  gn^at  numlM^rs  on  the  field. 

The  rei*ult  of  the  senate's  deUlierations  was  to 
name  a  dictator.  This  measure,  except  to  dis- 
|)enso  with  some  form  that  ham|)ered  the  ordinary 
nuigistrute,  hail  not  been  adotited  during  an  inter- 
val of  live  ami  thirty  yeari*.  The  choice  fell  U|wn 
iiuintUH  Kabiun  Alaximus,  who  Hei*med  to  ()os- 
•CM  the  vigilance,  caution,  and  vigour  which 
\ven>  wanteii  in  this  arduous  btiite  of  affairs,  in 
])roirei*iling  to  nauM*  him,  the  usual  form  which, 
lHTha|>s,  in  matters  of  state,  as  well  as  in  mattenti 
oi'  religion,  should  Ih'  sui>})OiM^i  indispensable, 
could  not  bo  olweniHl.  ( H  the  consuls,  of  whom 
one  or  the  other,  ncconling  to  ancient  practice, 
ought  to  uanH*  the  dictat«>r,  one  was  dead;  the 
other,  beings  at  a  diAtune4^  was  prevented  by  the 
oncmy  fnuu  any  oununuuuration  with  the  city. 

lP^rk  likiiLclU. 


The  sen<)te,  therefore,  to  elude  the  rapposed  w- 
cessity  of  his  presence,  re:M>lvipiI  that  not  a  dicta- 
tor, but  a  {mMlictator,  ehcmlJ  he  named;  and 
that  the  |)(*ople  i^liould  themselves  choow  tlui 
ollicer,  with  all  the  powers  tiiat  were  asuoUy  rn- 
trusttnl  to  the  dictator  hiniaeUl  Fabiu«wasa^ 
conlinglv  ehrtiHl  pn>-dictator,  and  in  this  capariiy 
n-jmed  Nl.  Mi  nut  i  us  Rufus  for  his  second  in 
ccrmmand,  or  general  of  the  hone. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  preparing sgain 
to  collect  their  forces,  Flannihul  oontinocd  to  pur* 
sue  his  advantage.  lie  might,  with  an  rnrmT 
more  easily  sulKlucd  or  daunted  than  the  Ro- 
mans, already  ha^  c  expected  great  fruit  from  his 
vi<Morirs,  at  least  he  might  have  expected  ofiWi 
of  concession  and  overtures  of  peace:  but  it  ii 
prolwble  tliat  he  knew  the  character  ol  this  peo- 
ple ( nonrrh,  not  to  flatter  liimeelf  so  early  in  the 
war  wilii  these  ex[)ectatioiiR,  or  to  hope  that  be 
couM  malic  any  impn'ssion  by  a  nearer  appnadi 
to  the  city,  or  by  any  attempt  on  its  walls.  He 
had  already,  by  his  presenet*,  enabled  the  natiom 
of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Italy  to 
t:)iake  off  the  dominion  of  Rome.  He  had  the 
same  measures  to  pursue  with  Tesj)ect  to  the  lu- 
tioiift  of  the  soutii.  The  canital,  he  pn4»blj 
su|>|)OKed,  nii£:ht  )m>  deprived  of  the  8up]K>rt  ol'iti 
alh(^  cut  off  fn>in  its  n^sources,  and  even  d^ 
stnwcd;  but  while  the  state  existed  could  never 
l>e  brmij^ht  to  yield  to  an  enemy. 

Under  these  impre.>sions  the  Carthaginian 
jirenrral,  lea\iii^  Rome  at  a  great  distance  on  Iw 
ri'ilit,  rc['ass*'ii  the  Apjwnines  to  the  coast  of 
ricciiuin,  and  from  thence  directed  his  niaichto 
.Apuii.t.  Here  he  proceedeil,  as  he  had  done  on 
the  Fide  of  l.tniria  and  Gaul,  to  lay  waste  thB 
Roman  settlements,  and  to  detach  the  nativei 
from  their  arKgiancc  to  Rome.  But  while  he 
run-:ucd  this  plan  in  one  extremity  of  Italy,  the 
Romans  took  measures  to  recover  the  posseesionf 
they  had  lust  on  the  other,  or  at  least  to  prevent 
the  dis.iiU>ctcd  (ianls  from  making  any  consider- 
able di^e^.-:ion  in  favour  of  their  enemy. 

I'or  this  puriX)s*%  wliile  Fabius  Maxinnis  wa» 
as-semblinj;  an  army  to  opitose  Hannibal  in  Apu- 
lia, the  pra:tor,  Lucius  Pot^thumius,  was  sent  with 
a  pn>|)er  force  to  the  Po.  Fabius  liaving  united  the 
troo|>s  that  had  strved  under  the  consul  Serviliun 
w  ith  four  legions  newly  raised  by  himself,  foUow- 
«1  the  enemy.  On  his  march  he  issued  a  piwLi- 
mation,  Requiring  all  the  inhabitants  ot  o{ien 
towns  and  villages  in  that  quarter  of  Italy  to  r^ 
tire  into  places  o(  Kifety,  and  the  inhabitants  d 
every  district  t«>  which  the  enemv  upprttachril,  to 
set  fire  to  their  habitations  and  granaries,  and 
to  destroy  whatever  they  could  not  remove  in 
their  flijiht.'  Though  determineil  not  to  liazanl 
a  Ixittle,  he  drew  near  to  the  (.'arthp.;:inian  army, 
and  continued  fn»m  the  heights  to  ol>.-'er\e  and  to 
cin-umscrilH>  their  motions  Time  alone,  lie 
trusted,  would  decide  the  war  in  his  favour, 
against  an  enemy  who  was  far  remove*!  from  any 
supjdy  or  R'cruit,  and  in  a  country  tliat  was  daily 
wasting  by  the  efiect  of  his  own  deprcfhitions. 

IlannilKd,  al\er  endeavouring  in  vain  to  bring 
the  Roman  tlictator  to  a  Imtlle,  {)en*4nved  his  de 
sign  to  protract  the  war;  and  considering inactiot 
as  the  principal  evil  he  himself  had  to  fear,  fit 
quently  exposed  his  detachments,  and  even  ha 
whole  army,  in  dangerous  situations.    Tba  ad 
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■#  CUM  tff  tbfBtB  ftcti  01  tmsnly  were 

fmnrtiMilty  teoBd  bj  fak  wuy  antego- 

,  ImI  won  frBymntiy  recovered  by  his  own 

fii  tkw  tqnpowiT  stegmHon  of  HannibaPs 
■■d  m  the  mqnnt  ofipoitoiikiei  which 
httd|  though  hi  tnffinc  encocmten^ 
thw  owa  itrangth  wiUi  that  of  the 
_r«  hMht  eonDuiHice  nvan  to  revife.  T*he 
■■hie  ninnwl  tha  trenquilhty  of  ha  comndhL  and 
■dad  loa^  with  defibeiatioa  to  eoDeet  its  loioe. 
Thapacfda  and  the  anoj  reeorewd  from  their 
Kloii,  and  took  adtantage  of  the 

Sthmr  had  gamed,  to  eedsare  the 
cMMBCft  to  wfieh  th^  owed  the  ntunis  of 
fmMntrm  and  the  renewal  of  their  hopes. 
tkm  ftnot  dieb  ibmer  defeati^  and  began  to 
taqona  lEat  the  eaMBT  kept  his  looting  in  Italy 
fefCfca  Misiiiiwhiii,  by  n»  tmidity,  or  by  the  ez- 
Miw  ootioa  of  their  leader. 

A  ifight  advanti^  over  Hannibal,  who  had 
•wbbbE  exposed  his  longing  parties,  gained  by 
"^  '  Efal  of  the  hone  in  the  abooioe  of  im 
euoiinued  the  army  and  the  people  in 
'on^  and  greatly  simk  the  repvkation  of 
As  be  codd  not  be  supeneded  before 
tenaof  his  office  was  expired,  thesb- 
■nd  peopk^  though  precluded  by  law  from 
f  to  an  ff^r  dfTwwHtiffn,  came  to  a  re- 
eqwOy  violent  and  nnprecedented,  and 
tlKT  hoped  nught  Induce  mm  to  reogn  his 
They  wieefthe  genemi  of  the  hnse  to 
■B  •ifHi  fwnrnsnd  with  the  ^etator,  and  left 

BB  to  adjust  their  pretensions  between  them. 
h  affiQBt%  under  the  notions  of  honour 
uk.  m  modem  times  are  annexed  to  the  mili- 
Imj  ehamrtrr,  would  hare  made  it  impoanble  ibr 
Iha  dfctator  to  remain  in  his  staticm.  But  in  a 
eomiDOQwealth,  where,  to  put  any  peraonal  con- 
■deretion  in  competition  with  the  public,  would 
have  appeared  ahsurd,  seemini^  injuries  done  by 
the  state  to  the  honour  of  a  citizen,  only  fiimish- 
ad  him  with  a  more  splendid  occasion  to  display 
his  virtue.  The  Roman  dictator  continued  to 
aerve  under  thin  diminution  of  his  rank  and  com- 
mand, and  overlooked  with  magnanimity  the  in- 
sohs  with  which  the  people  hacf  requited  the  ser- 
nee  he  vras  rendering  to  his  country. 

Minuiius  bein^  now  atMociated  with  the  dicta- 
toe;  in  order  to  be  free  from  the  restraint»  of  a 
joint  roauDjind,  and  from  the  wary  counsels  of  liis 
eoOeacue^  desired,  as  the  properest  way  of  adjust- 
ing tliieir  pretensions,  to  uiviue  the  army  between 
them.  In  this  new  Mtuation  he  soon  after,  by  his 
rashness,  exposed  himself  and  his  division  to  be 
entirely  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  But  being  rescued 
by  Kafaius,  he  too  {rave  proofs  of  a  magnanimous 
spirit,  oonicssed  tlie  favour  he  had  received,  and 
cummittaii^  himself^  with  the  whole  army,  to  the 
eotiduct  or  his  colleague,  he  left  this  cautious 
officer,  during  the  remaining  penod  of  their  joint 
eommand,  to  pursue  the  plan  he  had  formed  for 
thewar.> 

At  this  time,  hovrever,  the  people,  and  even 
the  senate,  were  not  willing  to  wait  for  the  eifect 
of  such  seemingly  languid  and  dilatory  measures 
as  Fafaios  was  inclinedto  pursue.  They  ra>olved 
to  *"gmfr»  the  army  in  Italy  to  eight  kgions, 
which,  with  an  equal  number  of  the  allies, 
'  l»  eighty  thousand  foot  and  seven 
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thousand  two  hundred  hone ;  and  ihsy  hufasodod^ 
in  the  approaching  election  of  cwnsnisi  to  choose 
men,  not  only  of  reuuted  ahiHtiei^  but  of  dacasre 
and  resolute  oounsosb  As  soch  thsy  elected  C. 
Terentius  Vsrro^  supfiosed  to  be  or  a  bold  ana 
dauntlere  spont;  an4  in  older  to  tenmer  hb ar- 
dour, joined  with  him  in  the  oommand  L.  Emiliiii 
Faului^  an  officer  of  approved  experijBnee^  who 
had  ftijiierly  obtained  a  triumoh  fat  his  vietones 
in  niyricnin,  and  who  was  higpi  inthecoofidenea 
of  the  senate,  as  vreO  asintluitofthepeonle. 

In  the  autumn  before  the  nomination  of  tboaa 
officen  to  command  the  Roman  anny,  Hannibal 
had  surnised  the  fortress  of  Cann0  on  the  AiiA> 
dui^  a  phne  to  which  the  Roman  dtiaenaof  that 
quuter  had  retired  with  their  effiBd%  and  at 
whidi  they  had  coUccted  ooosideiable  magailiifa 
and  stores.  Thia^  among  other  cirrnnJanesi^ 
determined  the  senate  to  harerdabattle^aiid  to 
furnish  the  new  oonsub  with  instructions  to  this 
efiect 

These  officen^  it  appean^  having  opened  the 
campaign  on  the  banks  of  the  Ai 
by  mutual  consent  within  six  nu" 
gmian  camp,  which  eorered  the 
Here  they  diflered  in  their  opimoBHUL  bj 
struige  defect  in  the  Roman  policy,  wwch,  in 
timea  of  less  virtue^  must  have  beoi 
ruinouf^and  even  in  there  timea  vres  IQ-fitledto 
prodnoe  aconflstent  and  vrell-simported  seiies  of 
opentkms,  had  no  rule  by  whicii  to  decide  theb 
preoedenOT,  and  vrere  obuged  to  take  the  com- 
mand eacn  a  day  in  his  turn. 

Varra  oontraiy  to  the  opinion  of  his  ooDcagiM^ 
proposed  to  give  battle  on  the  phdn,  and  with  tins 
mtention,  as  often  as  the  command  devolved  upon 
him,  still  advui^  on  the  enemr*  In  order  tnal 
he  imght  oocupgpklhe  passage  and  both  sidca  of  the 
Aufidus,  he  enoampra  in  two  sepafttc  diyinons 
on  its  o{)po6ite  banks^  having  his  larcer  division 
on  the  right  of  the  nver,  ojjposed  to  Hannibal's 
camp.  StiJl  taking  the  op{)ortunity  of  his  turn  to 
command  the  army,  he  passed  with  the  larger  di- 
vision to  a  plain,  supposed  to  be  on  the  kft  of  the 
Auiidus,  and  there,  though  the  field  was  too  nar- 
row to  receive  the  legions  in  their  usual  form,  ho 
pressed  them  together,  and  gave  the  enemy,  if 
ne  chose  it,  an  opportunity  to  engaj^.  To  ac- 
ccHnmodate  his  order  to  the  extent  or  his  ground, 
he  contracted  the  head  and  the  intervals  of  his 
manipules  or  columns,  making  their  deptli  greatly 
to  exceed  the  front  which  they  turned  to  the 
enemy.* 

He  placed  his  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  the  RoofeU 
knights  on  his  nght  towards  the  river,  and.dM» 
horsemen  of  the  allies  on  the  left. 

Hannibal  no  sooner  saw  this  movement  ami 
disposition  of  the  enemy,  than  he  hastened  to 
meet  them  on  the  plain  which  they  had  chosen 
for  the  field  of  action.  Ho  likewise  passed  thi|^ 
Aufidus,  and,  with  his  left  to  the  river,  and  hta 
front  to  the  south,  formed  ^his  army  upon  an 
equal  line  with  that  of  the  enemy. 

He  placed  the  Gaulish  and  Swinish  cavalry  on 
his  left  facing  the  Roman  kni^ts,  and  the  f^u- 
midians  on  his  right  facmg  the  allies. 

The  flanks  of  his  iniantry,  on  tlie  n^  and 
the  left,  were  composed  of  the  African  foot,  arm- 
ed in  the  Roman  manner,  with  the  pilum,  the 
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heavy  buckler,  and  the  stabbing  swonl.  His 
centre,  though  opposed  to  the  choice  of  the  Ro- 
man  legions,  consisted  of  the  Gaulish  and  the 
Spanish  foot,  variously  armed  and  intermixed 
together. 

Hitherto  no  advantage  seemed  to  be  taken  on 
either  side.  As  the  armies  fronted  south  and 
north,  even  the  sun,  which  rose  soon  afler  they 
were  formed,  shone  upon  the  flanks,  and  was  no 
disadvantage,  to  either.  The  superiority  of  num- 
bers was  greatly  on  the  side  of  tne  Romans ;  but 
Hannibal  rested  his  hopes  of  victory  on  two  cir- 
cumstances ;  first,  on  a  motion  to  be  made  by  his 
cavalry,  if  they  prevailed  on  either  side  of  the 
enemy's  wings;  next,  on  a  position  he  was  to 
take  with  his  centre,  in  order  to  begin  the  action 
from  thence,  to  bring  the  Roman  legions  into 
some  disorder,  and  expose  them,  under  that  dis- 
advantage, to  the  attack  which  he  was  prepared 
to  make  with  his  veterans  on  both  their  flanks. 

The  action  acconlingl^r  began  with  a  charge 
of  the  Graulish  and  Spanish  horse,  who,  being 
superior  to  the  Roman  knights,  drove  them  from 
their  ground,  forced  them  mto  the  river,  and  put 
the  greater  pait  of  them  to  the  sword.  By  this 
event  the  flank  of  the  Roman  army,  which  might 
have  been  joined  to  the  Aufidus,  was  entirely 
uncovered. 

Having  performed  this  senice^  the  victorious 
cavalry  hail  orders  to  wheel  at  full  gallop  round 
the  rear  of  their  own  army,  and  to  join  the  Nu- 
midian  horse  on  their  right,  who  were  still  en- 
gaged with  the  Roman  allies.  By  this  unexpxxrt- 
ed  junction,  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  anny 
was  likewise  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  by  the 
African  hon^e;  at  the  same  time  the  Spanish 
cavalry  prep«ired  to  attack  the  Roman  infantry, 
wherever  they  should  be  ordered,  on  the  flank  or 
the  rear. 

While  these  important  events  took  place  on  the 
wings,  Hannibal  amused  the  Roman  legions  of 
the  iiuun  body  with  a  singular  movement  that 
was  maiic  by  the  Gaub  and  Smniards,  and  with 
which  he  proposed  to  liegin  the  action.  These 
came  forward,  not  in  a  straight  line  abreast,  but 
swelling  out  tt>  a  curve  in  the  centre,  without  dis- 
joining their  flanks  from  tlie  African  infantry, 
who  rcmaine<l  firm  on  their  ground. 

By  this  motion  they  formcnl  a  kind  of  crescent 
convex  to  the  front.  The  Roman  manipules  of 
the  right  and  the  lefl,  fearing,  by  this  singular 
disposition,  to  have  no  share  in  the  action,  liasten- 
ed  to  bend  their  line  into  a  corresponding  curve ; 
am^  in  proportion  as  they  came  to  close  with  the 
enemy,  charged  them  with  a  confident  and  im- 
petuous courage.  The  Gauls  and  Spaniards  re- 
sisted this  charge  no  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  awaken  the  precipitant  ardour  with  which 
victorious  troops  otlen  blindly  pursue  a  flying 
enemy.  And  the  Roman  line  being  bent,  and 
fronting  inwards  to  the  centre  of  its  concave,  the 
lemons  pursued  where  the  enemy  led  them. 
Hurrying  from  the  ffanks  to  share  in  the  victory, 
they  harrowed  their  space  as  they  advanced,  and 
the  men  who  were  accustomed  to  have  a  square 
of  six  feet  clear  for  wielding  their  arms,  being 
now  pressed  together,  so  as  to  prevent  entirely 
the  use  of  their  swords,  found  themselves  strug- 
gling against  each  other  for  space,  in  an  inextn- 
cable  and  hopeless  confusion. 

Hannibal,  who  had  waited  for  this  event,  or- 
dered a  general  chaige  of  his  cavtliy  on  the  rear 


of  the  Roman  legions,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
attack  from  his  African  infantry  on  both  their 
flanks ;  by  these  dispositions  and  joint  operations, 
without  any  conoderable  loss  to  himself,  he  ef- 
fected an  almost  incredible  slaughter 
U.  C.  537.  of  his  enemies.  With  the  loss  of 
no  more  than  four  thousand,  and 
these  chiefly  of  the  Spanish  and  Graulish  in£uh 
try,  he  put  fifly  thousand  of  the  Romans  to  the 
sword. 

The  consul,  Emilius  Paulus,  had  been  wound- 
ed in  the  shock  of  the  cavalry ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  condition  in  which  the  infantry  were  en- 
gaged, he  refused  to  be  carried  oS,  and  wis 
slain.'  The  consuls  of  the  preceding  year,  with 
others  of  the  same  rank,  were  likewise  killed. 
Of  six  thousand  horse  only  seventy  troopen 
escaped  with  Varro.  Of  the  infantry  three  thoo- 
sand  fled  from  the  carnage  that  took  place  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  ten  thousand  who  had  been 
posted  to  guard  the  camp  were  taken. 

The  unfortunate  consul,  with  such  of  the 
straKlers  as  joined  him  in  his  retreat,  took  post 
at  Yenusia ;  and  with  a  nobk;  confidence  in  his 
own  integrity,  and  in  the  resources  of  his  coun- 
try, put  mmself  in  a  posture  to  resist  the  enemy, 
till  he  could  have  instructions  and  reinforcements 
from  Rome.' 

This  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  Romans 
in  Apulia,  was  accompanied  with  the  defeat  of 
the  prtetor  Posthuniius,  who,  with  his  army,  on 
the  other  extremity  of  the  country,  was  cut  off 
by  the  Gauls.  A  general  ferment  arose  through- 
out all  Italy.  Many  cantons  of  Grecian  extrac- 
tion, having  been  about  sixty  years  subject  to 
Rome,  now  declared  for  Carthage.  Others,  feel- 
ing themselves  released  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  but  intending  to  recover  their  hbcrtio^ 
not  merely  to  change  their  masters,  now  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  stipulate  the  conditions  on 
which  they  were  to  join  the  victor.  Of  thb 
number  were  the  cities  of  Capua,  Tarcntum, 
Locri,  jNIetapontufi,  Crotona,  and  other  towns 
in  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula.  In  other 
cantons,  the  people  being  divided  and  opposed  to 
each  other  with  great  animosity,  severally  called 
to  their  assistance  such  of  the  parties  at  war  as 
they  judged  were  most  likely  to  support  them 
against  their  antagonists.  Some  of  the  Roman 
colonies,  even  within  the  dbtricts  that  were  open 
to  the  enemy's  incursions,  still  adhered  to  the 
metropolis;  but  the  possessions  of  the  republic 
were  greatly  reduced,  and  scarcely  equalled  what 
the  state  biad  acquired  bi*fore  the  expulsion  of 
Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  or  even  before  the  annexa* 
tion  of  Campania,  or  the  conquest  of  Samnium. 
The  allegiance  of  her  subjtx-ts  and  the  faith  of 
her  allies  in  Sicily  were  greatly  shaken.  liiero, 
the  king  of  Syracuse^  who  had  some  time,  under 
the  notion  of  an  alliance,  cherished  his  depcnd- 
ance  on  Rome,  being  now  greatly  sunk  in  the 
decline  of  years,  couul  no  longer  answer  for  the 
conduct  of  his  own  court,  and  died  soon  af\er  this 
event,  leaving  his  successors  to  change  the  party 
of  the  vanquished  for  that  of  the  >ictor. 

Hitherto  the  nations  of  Greece  and  of  Asia 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  contest  of  those  power- 


1  He  bat  received  from  the  poet  the  followinf  honour- 
able  Xjsve:  AnimB  que  magnap  prodifum  Paiuam  auper* 
ante  Pa»iio.    Uor.  Car  Kb.  i.  Ode  13. 
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BflftdbB  HODMBilKvtii|^  alreftdT  inter- 
fcmi  m  th0  aflidn  of  Greeny  uid  mide  their 
mMam  be  ftk  beyond  the  Adriatie  end  the 
Ummm  See,  theneweof  thebiiiptxMedapproach- 
iBf  fJl  ma  fBceived  there  witti  attention :  it 
■iknwJ  the  bcpee  of  many  who  had  rafiered 
bam  the  elbctB  of  their  power.  Among  theae 
OoBttfio^  tiM  odfed  lung  of  Pharoo,  b^  atin 
al  Iha  eouit  of  Maeedonia.  and  much  in  the  oon- 
I  of  PbiBa  who  had  VBoentlT  moonted  tlie 
of  that  imgdoD^  mging  that  it  was  im- 
itonoaiB  an  indMereut  apectator  in  the 
of  Bueh  powctlid  natiooi^  pemiaded  the 
ftav  ID  fider  the  aBanee  of  CMhm  to  that  of 
Rowu  ami  to  join  with  Hannifaal  in  the  redoc- 
liMi  of  the  Raman  power;  oboerving,  that  with 
the  anil  of  dedanng  hmnelf  white  the  event 
waa  jd  in  aiij  degree  nnoeitain,  the  king  of 
*'  dania  wofold  be  Joitljr  intitfed  to  a  proper 
of  the  tthinlagea  to  be  reaped  in  the  con- 


tl» 

la 


Pamp  aocMiMuiglj  endeavudred  to  aoeonrnK^ 
•  the  dUfeiowm  which  he  had  to  adhiot  with 
Gndan  8tale%  and  aent  an  officer  into  Italy 
wiOi  HannBial,  and  with  the  Caitha- 
ipaliea  who  attended  die  camp.    In  the 

inwhidifiriloweditwaflagrBeithatthe 

of  MneedoBla  and  the  repalw  of  Cartha^ 

'der  die  Romana  aa  eommoQ  enemiea ; 

mild  ponue  the  war  in  Itahr  with 

waStBOftaid  make  no  pnoe  but  on 

—nmlty  lyeeable  to  bodt    In  thia  treaty 

Ineatoi  theprineeof  Pharoa  waa  paiticu- 

to;  and  Iw  rcatonUion  to  the 

from  wliiefa  he  had  been  expelled  by  the 

,  with  the  wawerj  of  the  hoatagea  which 

bean  ciacted  from  liim^  were  made  prinapal 


Hannibal,  from  the  time  of  hia  arrival  in  Italy, 
after  having  made  war  for  thire  years  in  that 
ncmntrv,  hM  received  no  mpply  from  Afrira,  and 
m med  to  be  left  to  pursue  tnc  career  of  his  fate 
with  eoch  n>aources  as  he  could  dcNise  for  him- 
sHf ;  but  this  alliance  with  the  king  of  Macedo- 
nu,  prooiiaed  ampiv  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
of  his  aids  from  (^arthage;  and  Philip,  by  ah 
easy  passage  into  Italy,  was  likdy  to  furnish  him 
wkh  every  kind  of  support  or  encouragement  that 
VM  neceasafy  to  accomplish  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Ramans  were  apprised  of  this  formidable 
arceasion  to  the  power  ot  their  enemy,  as  well  as 
iif  the  general  defection  of  their  own  allies,  and 
of  the  revolt  of  their  subjects.  Though  taxes 
wife  aixiimulated  on  the  people,  and  frequent 
luuM  obtained  from  the  commissaries  and  con- 
tncton  employed  in  the  public  service,  their  ex- 
prnsrs  began  to  be  ill  supiJied.  There  appeared 
vat,  however,  in  their  councils,  notwithstanding 
•II  these  ciicufnatances  of  distress,  the  smallest 
fli<<;ioidtion  to  purchase  sa^y  by  mean  conccs- 
iMos  of  any  sort.  When  the  vanquished  consul 
Rtumed  to  the  city,  in  older  to  attend  the  nomi- 
nstion  of  a  person' who,  in  thi^  extremity  of  their 
f  iflunes  nu^lit  be  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
rommunweatth,  the  senate,  as  conscious  that  he 
hatl  acted  at  Canna  by  their  own  instructions, 
and  had,  npon  the  same  motives  that  animated 
ttie  whole  Roaoan  people,  diadained,  with  a  supe- 
rior army,  to  afeand  in  awe  of  hia  enemy,  or  to 

'      *      *^  ''^  opon  eqnal  gioand,  went  out  in 


a  kind  of  proceaiioii  to  meet  lum;  andi  npon  • 
noble  idea  that  men  are  not  anawerahle  lor  ths 
strokea  of  fortune,  nor  for  the  eflfccla  of  anperior 
addrem  in  an  enemy,  th^  overlooked  hSa  temei^ 
ity  and  hia  miaoonduct  m  the  action;  tliey  at- 
tended only  to  the  undaunted  aapeet  hepreamed 
after  hk  defeat,  returned  him  thanka  for  not 
bsnn^^kapaired  of  the  commonwealth;*  and 
from  Uience  forward  continued  theb  prniaationa 
for  war,  with  all  the  digi^  and  niidiB  of  tSbm 
moat  proaperoua  fortune.  Tliey  refuaed  to  ma- 
aom  the  piiaonen  who  had  beien  taken  by  tha 
enemy  at  Caniue,  and  treated  with  auUen  cqb- 
tempt,  rather  than  aeveri^,  thoae  who  by  an 
eailjr  Qgfat  had  escaped  nan  the  fiehl;  oeing 
pctioonra  to  employ  them  a^ain  hi  the  war, 
**  We  have  no  aervice,'*  they  said,  **for  men  who 
could  leave  their  fellow  citiaena  engaged  with  an 
enemy."  They  aeemed  to  rise  in  the  midit  of 
their  diitreas^  and  to  gain  strength  from  ndafor- 
tune.  They  prenared  to  attack  or  to  resiat  at 
once^  in  all  the  mfiiBrent  quarten  to  which  tha 
war  waa  fikely  to  extend,  and  tooktWr  men- 
surea  fov  the  anpoort  of  it  in  Spefa^ifflaidinia 
and  Skily,  aa  well  aa  in  Italy.  They  eootittiied 
their  fleeta  at  aea;  not  only  obaerved  and  ob- 
stmcted  the  communfcations  of  Carthage  with 
the  aeata  of  the  war,  but  having  interc 
of  the  correspondence  of  Philip  with 
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they  aent  a  powerftd  aquadron  to  the 
Epmia;  and,  by  an  affiance  with  the  States  of 
Etofia,  whom  they  pemiaded  to  renew  their  lata 
war  with  Phifia  mmd  that  prince  aoffident  em- 
pfoyment  on  the  frontien  or  hia  own  kingdom, 
effectnaDy  prevented  hb  aending  any  aupply  to> 
Hannibal,  and,  in  the  aeqnel^  recnieed  him  to  tha 
humiliating  nccealty  of  making  a  aepanle  peace. 

In  the  ordinary  notiona  which  are  bii{ertaiiied 
of  battles  and  their  consequences,  the  last  victor/ 
of  Hannibal  at  Cannr,  in  the  sequel  of  sd  many 
others  that  precedwl  it,  ought  to  have  decided  tlie 
war;  and  succeeding  ages  have  blamed  this 
general  for  not  marcning  directly  to  the  capital, 
m  order  to  brine  the  contest  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion by  the  retluction  of  Rome  itself.  But  his 
own  judgment  w  of  much  more  weight  than  that 
of  the  perHons  who  censure  him.  He  knew  the 
character  of  the  Romans  and  his  own  strength. 
Though  victorious,  he  was  greatly  weakened  by 
his  \Tctories,  and  at  a  distance  from  Uie  means  of 
a  reinforcement  or  supply.  He  was  unorovided 
with  en^nes  of  attick ;  and,  so  far  from  ncinc  in 
a  condition  to  venture  on  the  siege  of  Rome,  thai 
he  could  not  undertake  even  that  of  Naulei^ 
which,  after  the  battle  of  Cannip,  refi»ed  to 
open  its  gates ;  and,  indeed,  soon  after  tliis  date 
he  received  a  check  from  Marcellus  in  attempting 
the  siege  of  Nola.* 

The  Romans,  immediately  after  their  disaster 
at  CanniP,  pn»jnircd  again  to  act  on  the  oftcnaivei 
formed  a  fresh  amiy  of  five  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  which  they  sent,  under  the  dictator  Junius 
Pera,  to  collect  the  remains  of  their  late  van- 

auished  forces,  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  wherever 
ley  might  find  him  exposnt 
Hannilml  kept  in  motion  with  his  army  to  pro- 
tect the  cantons  that  were  inclined  to  derlare  in 
his  side ;  but  together  with  the  extent  and  multi- 
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plication  of  his  new  possessions,  which  obliged 
nim  to  (liTide  his  anny  in  order  to  occupy  and  to 
■ecure  them,  he  became  sensible  of  his  weak- 
ness ;  and,  with  the  accounts  sent  to  Carthage  of 
his  victories,  he  likewise  sent  representations  of 
his  losses,  and  demanded  a  supply  of  men,  of 
■tores,  and  of  money.  He  was  indeed  in  his 
new  situation  so  much  in  want  of  these  articles, 
that,  having  in  the  three  first  years  of  the  war 
apparenty  raised  the  reputation  of  Carthage  to 
t>ie  greatest  height,  anu  procured  to  his  coun- 
try more  allies  and  more  territory  in  Italy  than 
were  left  in  the  power  of  the  Romans,  together 
with  CapuBj  and  other  cities,  more  wealthy  than 
Rome  itaelt,  and  surrounded  with  lands  better 
cultivated,  and  more  full  of  resources,  ^et  his  af- 
fisdrs  from  thenceforward  began  to  dechne. 

Armies  are  apt  to  sulTer  no  less  from  an  opinion, 
that  all  the  ends  of  their  service  are  obtained, 
than  they  do  from  defeats,  and  from  despair  of 
success.     The  soldiers  of  Hannibal,  now  elated 
with  victor}',  perliaps  grown  rich  with  the  plun- 
der of  the  countries  they  had  overrun,  and  of  the 
armies  they  hod  defeated ;  and  presuming  that 
the  war  was  at  an  end,  or  tliat  they  themselves 
ought  to  be  relieved,  or  sent  to  enjoy  the  rewards 
of  so  glorious  and  so  ban!  a  standee,  became  re- 
miss in  their  discipline,  or  indulged  themselves  in 
all  the  excesses,  of  which  the  means  were  to  be 
found  in  their  present  situation.     Being  mere 
■oldiers  of  fortune,  without  a  country,  or  any  civil 
ties  to  unite  them  togc^thcr,  they  were  covcmed 
by  the  lole  authority  of  thrir  leader,  antiby  their 
confiacnce  in  his  singubr  abilities.     Although 
there  is  no  instance  of  their  openly  mutinying 
against  him  in  a  body,  there  are  many  instances 
of  their  separately  and  clandestinely  deserting  his 
■ervice.     The  Spanish  and  Numidian  horse,  in 
particular,  to  whom  he  owed  great  jjart  of  .his 
victories,   upon   some    disappointment  in  their 
hoptes,  or  uj>on  a  disgust  taken  at  the  mere  stag- 
nation of  liis  fortune,  went  over  in  troops  and 
and  squadrons  to  the  enemy.'  His  hopes  from  the 
aide  of  iMac-edonia  were  entirely  disapiwintcd,  the 
power  of  that  nation  having  lull  emplo^inont  at 
home.'    Ho  found  liimscir  unable,  without  di- 
viding his  forces,  to  presene  liis  recent  conquests, 
or  to  prot(!ct  the  Italians  wlio  had  declared  for 
him.  borne  of  his  possessions,  therefore,  he  aban- 
doned or  destroyed ;  and  the  natives  of  Italy,  be- 
come the  victims  of  his  policy,  or  left  to  the  mer- 
cy of  the  Romans  whom  they  had  offended,  be- 
came averse  to  liis  cause,  or  felt  tliat  they  could 
not  rely  on  his  power  to  protect  them.*     Moved 
by  these  considerations,  he  made  earnest  applica- 
tions at  Carthage  for  reinforcements  and  sujiplics, 
^  enable  hira  to  continue  the  war.  But  the  coun- 
cils of  that  republic,  though  abject  in  misfortune, 
were  insolent  or  remiss  in  prosperity.     Being 
broken  mto  fiactions,  the  proiects  of  one  party, 
however  wise,  were  frustrated  by  the  opposition 
of  the  other.  One  faction  received  the  applications 
of  Hannibal  with  scorn.     "  Do  victones,"  they 
said,  "reduce  armies  to  the  want  of  reinforce- 
ments and  of  supplies,  even  against  the  very  ene- 
mies they  had  vanquished  1    And  do  the  acqui- 
sitions 01  Hannibal  require  more  money  and  men 
to  keep  them  than  were  required  to  make  them? 
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Other  victorious  gcnerab  are  proud  to  dispby  the 
fruits  of  their  conquests,  or  bring  home  the  sjjoils 
of  their  enemies  to  enrich  their  own  country,  in- 
stead of  draining  it  to  support  a  career  of  \-ain 
and  unprofitable  victories." 

These  invectives  concluded  with  a  motion, 
which,  on  the  supposition  that  the  advantaifcs 
gained  by  Hannibal  were  real,  was  well-founded 
in  wisdom  and  sound  pohcy :  that  the  occasion 
should  be  seized  to  treat  with  the  Romans,  when 
the  State  had  reason  to  expect  the  most  advan- 
tageous terms.  But  this  counsel  either  was,  or 
appeared  to  be,  the  language  of  £BM:tion ;  and  no 
measures  were  adopted,  either  to  obtain  peace,  oi 
effectually  to  support  the  war. 

The  friends,  as  well  as  the  enemies  of  Hanni- 
bal, contributed  to  the  neglect  with  which  he  wu 
treated.  In  proportion  as  his  friends  admired  him, 
and  gloried  in  his  fortune,  they  acted  as  if  be 
alone  were  able  to  surmount  every  difhculty ;  and 
they  accordingly  were  remiss  in  supporting  him. 
The  republic,  under  the  effects  of  thb  wTetched 
policy,  with  all  the  advantages  of  her  navigatioD 
and  of  her  trade,  suflered  her  navy  to  decline, 
and  permitted  the  Romans  to  obstruct,  or  mokvt, 
all  the  passages  by  which  she  could  communicate 
with  her  armies  in  Spain  and  Italy,  or  her  allies 
in  Sicily  and  Greece.*  They  voted  indeed  to  Han- 
nibal, on  the  present  occasion,  a  reinforcement  of 
four  thousand  Numidian  horse,  forty  elephants^ 
and  a  sum  of  money.  But  this  resolution  appears 
to  have  lan^ished  in  the  execution ;  and  the  ar- 
mament, yJhcn  ready  to  sail,  was  suflered  to  l« 
diverted  from  its  purpose,  and  ordered  to  Spain 
instead  of  Italy.* 

Notwithstanding  these  mortifications  and  dis- 
appointments, Hannibal  still  kept  liis  footing  in 
Italy  for  sixteen  years ;  and  so  long  gave  sufHcient 
occupation  to  the  Romans,  in  recovering,  by  blow 
and  cautious  steps,  what  he  had  ravished  from 
them  in  three  years,  and  by  a  few  daring  exam- 
ples of  ability  and  valour.  When  tlie  war  bad 
taken  this  turn,  and  the  Romans,  by  the  growing 
skill  and  ability  of  their  leaders,  as  well  as  by  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  their  |)eople,  began  to  pre- 
vail, llannilwil,  receiving  no  sup]x)rt  directly  from 
Africa,  endeavoured  to  procure  it  from  Spain  by 
the  junction  of  liis  brother  Hasdrubal,  to  wliom 
he  recommended  a  second  passage  over  the  A  Ips, 
in  imitation  of  that  wliich  he  himself  had  accom- 
plished. Every  attempt  of  this  sort,  however,  hail 
been  defeated,  during  six  years,  by  the  \igoui  and 
abiUties  of  the  two  Scipios,  Cnsius  and  Fubbus, 
and  afterwards  by  the  superior  genius  of  the  young 
PubUus  Sciuio,  who  succeeding  tlie  father  and  the 
uncle,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  6Ui>i)ort**i, 
with  fresh  lustre,  the  cause  of  his  country. 

The  two  Scipios,  after  some  varieties  of  fortune, 
though,  while  tncy  acted  together,  they  were  gen- 
erally successful,  having,  in  the  seventh  your  of 
this  war,  separated  their  forces,  were  botli,  within 
the  space  of  forty  days,  bt^trayed  or  dt^sertetl  by 
their  allies,  and  cut  off  by  the  superior  force  of 
the  enemy. 

The  natives  of  Spain  had,  by  their  want  of 
union  and  miUtary  skill,  as  has  been  mentitmtxl, 
suffered  many  foreign  establishments  to  he  made 
in  their  cx>untry ;  they  had  pennitted  the  Cartlia* 
ginians,  in  particubr,  to  possess  themselves  of  a 
considerable  territory ;  but  afterwards,  in  order  to 
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iHoaf  fteRooMMt  md,  in  tlie  leqiidl,  oocmIod- 
tMf  appGed  to  cilher  off  thoM  puties  for  aid 
MOMl  the  odm^  heii^  dnrinf  the  greater  noit 
m  chiB  war,  the  nnatabla  fin»d%  or  inenliite 
canin  of  both. 

A  atiika  of  ao  imidi  danger,  oo  fittle  in  pub- 
he  fiBw,  and  at  a  dkhinfie  mm  the  principal 
attam  of  the  war,  was  not  aoasfat  far  as  an  ojp- 
peit— ilf  tp  arwnmihtr  fiune.  TnejounsScipia^ 
■ed  wiUi  the  BBenoiy  of  his  frther  and  of  hie  on- 
d^  who  hftd  fidkn  in  that  aenriee^  and,  instead  of 
bong  deCemd  bj  their  latc^  eager  to  revenge  their 
6llt  eomtedaeooBnandi  which  eveiy  other  Roman 
id  to  have  dfrfined.  This  ;rouiie  man,  as 
beea  cfcaened,  had  begun  his  military  ser- 
j  in  the  fifift  year  of  this  wai^  on  the  Tecinii% 
wfaaae  he  had  the  flood  fintone  to  rescue  his  fiutber. 
He  waa  afterwaiot  present  at  the  battle  of  Canno^ 
and  waa  qua  of  the  few,  wha  from  that  &w- 
tSMs  field^  famed  their  way  to  Canusiiiin.  Bcinj^ 
choBBB  mmmawder  by  those  who  escaped  to  this 
siaeiVhapvrientedthB  elleot  of  a  desperate  reso- 
ktM  they  had  taken  to  abandon  Italy.  Bf 
flf  the  ae«enr  fame  of  the  oominonwealth  ha^ 
beat  dbpensed  with  in  the  present  exigences 
titt  slal%  Scipiffi  had  been  ^H^fffTi  edil^  though 
under  the  stamling  age^  being  only  turned  of 
twanCy-fanv  one  year  younger  than  Hannibal 
WIS  wfasB  he  IooIl  the  comiiMind  of  the  aimy  in 
Spoi%  and  fair  yean  younger  than  he  was  when 
he  maidMd  into  Italy. 

8aeh  paiticnlan  relatinff  to  men  of  supeiior 
and  viftiML  are  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
'  to  mankind.    It  is  eveb  pleMng  to 
this  youiu  man  wa%  according  to 
laB  and  grMenil  in  bis  person,  witn  a 
bisutiful  flountenance  and  engnging  aspect 

The  Romans  had  been  hitncrto  preserved  in 
■n  the  extremities  of  their  fortune  by  the  superi- 
•ritj  of  their  national  character,  aiul  by  means 
of  politifal  CKtaHishmentis  which,  although  they 
Jo  not  inii^re  men  with  superior  genius,  yet  raisG 
ordiiiary  atizenn  to  a  degree  of  elevation  approach- 
iaff  to  hrraism;  enabling  the  states  they  compose 
to  snbsiiA  in  great  dangem,  ami  to  await  the  ap- 
pearance of  superior  men.  They  hail  not  yet 
oftpomtd  to  Hannihul  an  officer  of  Kimilar  tolentji, 
or  of  a  like  superiority  to  the  ordinary  race  of 
mankind.  Sdpio  was  the  first  who  gave  indu- 
Ihable  pnxifs  of  his  title  to  this  character.*  Up- 
on his  arrival  in  Spain,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  gal- 
len^  and  ten  thousand  men,  he  Hound  the  remains 
o(  the  vanquished  Romans  retired  within  the 
Ibenu,  where,  under  the  command  of  T.  Fon- 
leius  ami  Lucius  Marcius,  they  had  scarcely  been 
able  to  withstand  the  further  progress  of  the  enc- 
myJ  There  he  acconlingly  laiuled,  and  fixed 
his  principal  quarters  fur  tlic  winter  at  Tarrago- 
na. By  nis  information  of  the  posture  of  tlie 
enemy,  it  appeared,  tliat  they  had  placinl  all  their 
raij^izinrs  and  stores  at  New  Carthage ;  and  that, 
Clufikint;  thiii  place  sufficiently  secured  by  a  ^r- 
ri«)n  of  a  thiHisaml  men,  they  had  separated  their 
army  into  three  divsions,  and  were  gone  in  dif- 
Semnl  din-ciions  to  extend  their  posseHsionA,  or  to 
oner  the  territories  they  had  acquired.  (W  these 
(fivisions,  none  were  nearer  to  their  principal  sta- 
tion than  ten  days'  march. 

Upon  these  informations,  Scipio  formed  a  pro- 
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ject  to  surprise  the  tofwn  of  Kew  Caithmi% 
though  at  a  dirtance  from  Tamgooa  of  afaoaa 
three  hundred  miles.  He  rested  ins  hopes  of 
success  on  the  security  of  hisenemiei^  and  on  tha 
prospect  of  being  abfe  to  aooompfish  the  greater 
part  of  his  maich  before  his  desljgn  should  be 
suspected,  or  beibre  any  measures  could  be  take* 
to  prevent  him.  For  thb  purpose  he  djedoaed 
it  to  LbUus  alone;  and  gave  him  ofden  to  steer 
lor  that  pboe  with  his  fleet,  friiile  he  hhoMlf 
made  hasty  marches  by  land.  This  city  was  u- 
tuated  like  Old  Carthage,  on  a  peninsula,  or  neck 
of  land,  sumninded  by  ths  sea.  Sdpio  took  post 
on  the  isthmu^  fati£led  himself  towaids  the  con- 
tinent, from  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  soma 
attempt  would  be  made  to  relieve  thejplaee^  and 
secured  hunself  on  that  side^  befaa  he  attacked 
thetown. 

In  his  Sn^  attempts  on  the  nunpaits  he  waa 
repulsed;  but  observing,  that  at  low  watei;  tho 
waUs  were  accessible  at  a  weaker  pboe  tlttn  thil 
at  which  he  made  his  asnuH;  and  having  en- 
oouraged  his  men  by  informing  them  that  tho 
god  of  the  sea  had  promised  to  4wNir  then^ 
which  they  thought  to  be  verified  bj  fte  sesaon- 
able  ebb  which  ensued,  he  there  planted  his  kd- 
dei^  and  forced  his  wa^  into  the  town.  .  Hen 
he  made  a  great  booty  m  capttfei^  monej,  and 

m  thb  manner  Scipio  ooodncted  hb  fint  ex- 
ploit in  Spain ;  and  fastving  carried  on  the  war 
with  equal  ability  and  success  lor  live 
obliged  the  Carthaginiam^  after  re, 
to  abandon  that  country.  He  niinsel£whila 
Hasdrubal  attempted  to  join  hb  brother  Hamd^ 
bal  in  Lucania.  and  Mago  to  make  a  divenion  In 
Ids  &vour  in  t4guria,  returned  to  Rome.  Ho 
was  jet  under  thuty  years  of  age,  and  not  fegal^ 
qualified  to  bear  the  ofike  of  consiiL  But  having 
an  unqoestionablc  title  to  the  higheet  confidence 
of  his  country,  the  serv  ices  which  he  had  already 
performed  procured  a  dispensation  in  hb  favour. 
He  was  accordingly  raised  to  the  consubtc ;  and 
when  the  proNinctn}  came  to  be  assigned  to  the 
officers  of  state,  he  moved  that  Africa  should  be 
included  in  the  numlier,  and  be  allotted  to  him- 
self: "  There,"  he  said,  "the  Carthaginians  may 
receive  the  deepest  woundn,  and  from  thence  be 
the  soonest  obbged  for  their  own  saffrty  to  recall 
their  forces  from  Italy." 

This  motion  was  unfavourably  received  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  senate;  it  seemed  to  be  matter 
of  sur|)rise,  that,  while  Rome  itself  lay  between 
two  hostile  armies,  that  of  Hannibal  in  Brutiun^ 
and  that  of  Maga  in  Liguria  or  Gaul,  the  con- 
sul should  propone  to  strip  the  republic  of  so  great 
a  force  as  would  lie  necessary  for  the  invasion  of 
Africa.*  The  fatal  niiscamam.*  of  Regulus  on 
that  ground  in  a  former  war,  tue  unhappy  effects 
of  precipitant  counselrt  in  the  beginnmg  of  the 
present,  were  cited  agaiuKt  him,  and  the  deairc  d 
so  arduous  a  station  was  even  accounted  presump- 
tuous in  so  vounfr  a  man. 

Amon^  tne  difficulties  which  Sdpb  met  with 
in  obtainmg  the  consjent  of  the  senate  to  the  exe* 
cutionof  his  plan,  in  nM»ntioned  tl\e  disinclination 
of  the  great  Fahiua,  who,  from  a  iirenossession  in 
favour  of  that  diJatorv  war,  by  which  he  himself 
had  acquired  so  much  glory ;  and  by  which  at  a 
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ime  when  procrafftination  was  neccssan',  he  had 
rctricve<l  the  fortunes  of  his  countr}*,  ofistinately 
opooseJ  the  adoptin*^  of  thU  hazardous  project. 

It  had  l)een,  for  the  most  part,  an  established 
maxim  in  the  counsels  of  Rome,  to  cany  war, 
when  in  their  power,  into  the  enemy's  country. 
Thcv  had  been  prevented  in  tlie  present  case  only 
by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  and  were  likely  to  return  to  the  execution 
of  their  first  design  as  soon  as  their  affairs  at 
home  should  furnish  them  with  a  sufficient  re- 
spite. We  roav,  therefore,  conceive  what  the^' 
felt  of  the  difHcij]ltic8  of  the  present  war,  from  this 
and  other  circumstances ;  that  even  after  fortune 
had  so  greatly  inclined  in  their  favour,  they  did 
not  yet  mink  themselves  in  condition  to  retaliate 
on  the  enemy ;  or  safe  a(]^nst  the  designs  which 
Hannibal  might  form  in  Italy,  if  they  should 
divide  their  forces,  or  detach  so  great  a  part  of 
them  as  might  be  necessary  to  execute  the  project 
of  a  war  in  Africa. 

They  concluded,  however,  at  last,  with  some 
hesitation,  tliat  Scipio,  while  the  other  consul 
should  remain  opposed  to  llannil)al  in  Italy, 
might  have  for  his  province  the  island  of  Sicily, 
dispose  of  the  forces  that  were  still  there,  receive 
the  voluntary  supplies  of  men  and  of  money 
which  he  hiniBelf  might  be  able  to  procure ;  and 
if  he  found,  U|x>n  mature  deliberation,  a  proper 
opportunity,  tnat  he  might  make  a  descent  upon 
Africa.  A^'cably  to  this  resolution,  he  set  out 
for  the  province  assigned  liim,  ha\ing  a  consider- 
able flet^t  e<iuipj)e(l  by  private  contribution,  and 
a  bod V  of  seven  thousand  volunteers,  who  em- 
barked in  high  exj>ectation  of  the  service  in  wliich 
he  pro^Kwed  to  employ  them.* 

While  Scipio,  by  his  exertions  in  Spain,  was 
rising  to  this  degrtn?  of  eminence  in  the  councils 
of  lus  country,  the  war,  both  in  Sicily  and  in 
Italy,  had  been  attendcnl  with  many  signal  events, 
and  furnished  many  proofs  of  dis»tinguished  abi- 
lity in  the  course  of  its  operations,  highly  intcrest- 
ing  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  such  examples  of  conduct,  and  from 
tlie  exjxrience  of  great  events.  But  in  the  sum- 
mary account  of  the  steps  by  which  the  Romans 
ascended  to  empire,  we  can  only  point  out  the 
tract  by  wliich  they  advanceil;  ana,  with  a  few 
general  observations  on  the  means,  hasten  to  con- 
template the  end  which  they  attained. 

The  fortunes  of  Hannibal,  as  we  liave  already 
remarked,  had  been  some  time  on  the  decline. 
Capua  and  Tarentum,  notwithstanding  his  ut- 
most efforts  to  preserve  them,  had  been  taken  by 
the  Romans.  While  the  first  of  these  places  was 
besieged,  he  endeavoured  to  force  the  enemy's 
lines:  and  being  repulseil,  made  a  feint,  by  a 
hasty  march  towards  Rome  itself,  to  draw  off  the 
besiegers.  By  this  movement  he  obtained  a 
sight  of  that  famous  city ;  but  again  retired  with- 
out having  ^ned  any  advantage  from  this  in- 
tended diversion.  His  allies,  in  Sicily,  were  en- 
tirely overwhelmed  by  the  reduction  of  Syracuse ; 
but  that  which  chiefly  affected  his  cause,  by 
cutting  off  all  hopes  of  future  supplies  or  rein- 
foroeaients,  was  inc  fall  of  his  brother  Hasdru- 
b\L  This  officer  had  found  means  to  elude  the 
foices  of  Scipio  in  Symn ;  and  attempted,  by  pur- 
suing the  tract  of  fiis  brother  into  Italy,  to  join 
him  m  that  country.     In  this  design  he  actually 
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surmounted  all  the  diflknilties  of  the  Pyrenees  anil 
of  the  Alps,  had  passed  the  Po  and  the  Rubicon, 
and  advanced  to  the  Metaurus  before  he  met 
with  any  considerable  check.  There,  at  last,  he 
encountered  with  the  Roman  consuls^  M.  Clau- 
dius Xero  and  M.  Livius  Salinator,  and  was  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  his  whole  army,  amount- 
ing to  fifly  thousand  men,  of  whom  not  one 
escaped  lx>ing  taken  or  slain.' 

On  tliis  occasion,  the  Romans,  who  had  so 
long  left  their  possessions  in  the  country  a  pry 
to  tnc  enemy,  began  to  enjoy  some  degree  m  se- 
curity, returned  to  their  rmned  habitations,  and 
resumed  the  labours  of  the  field.  Hannilnl,  as 
overwhelmed  with  despair  or  afihction,  confess- 
ed, tnat  he  could  no  longer  be  in  doubt  of  the  fate 
that  awaited  his  country.'  From  this  time  he 
contracted  his  quarters,  withdrew  his  posts  from 
Apulia,  gave  intimation  to  all  his  allies  in  Italy, 
who  had  much  to  fear  from  the  resentment  of 
the  Romans,  that  they  should  retire  under  the 
covert  of  his  anny  in  Brutium.  Here  he  hirosdf 
remained  on  the  defensive;  and,  as  if  sensible 
that  his  carets  in  Italy  was  nearly  at  an  end, 
erected  those  curious  monuments  which  are 
cited  by  Polybius,  and  on  which  were  recorded 
the  {larticulars  of  his  march  from  Spain  to  Italy, 
and  the  numbers  of  his  army  at  difilerent  penodi 
of  the  war.< 

In  the  following  year,  Mago,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, being  unable  to  effect  any  considerate 
service  in  Sjmin,  had  orders  to  make  sail  for  Italy, 
and  once  more  endeavour  to  reinforce  the  army 
of  Hannibal.  But,  having  lost  some  time  in  a 
fruitless  attempt  on  New  Carthage,  and  a  report 
in  the  mean  time  ha>ing  spread  of  Scipio's  inten- 
tion to  invade  Africa,  he  received  a  second  order 
to  land  at  Grenua ;  and,  that  he  might  distract  or 
employ  the  forces  of  the  Romans  at  home,  endea- 
vour to  rekindle  the  war  in  Liguria  and  GauL 

Such  was  the  state  of  aflSiirs  when  Scipio  pro- 
posed to  invade  Afric4[i,  passed  into  Sicuy,  and 
employed  the  whole  year  of  his  consulate  in 
maxing  preparations.  In  this  interval,  however, 
havinjj  acc<^s  by  sea  to  the  coasts  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  Hannibal  in  Italy,  he  forced  the  town 
of  Locri,  and  posted  a  garrison  there,  under  the 
command  of  rieminius,  an  officer,  whose  singu- 
lar abuses  of  power  became  the  subjects  of  com- 
plaint at  Rome,  and  drew  some  censure  on  iSci- 
pio  himself,  by  whom  he  was  employed,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  countenanced. 

Scipio  was  said,  on  this  occasion,  not  only  lo 
have  connived  at  the  outrages  committed  bv  rie- 
minius, whom  he  had  stationed  at  Locri,  ^ut  to 
have  l)een  himself,  while  at  Syracuse,  aluindoned 
to  a  life  of  effeminacy  and  pleasure,  unworthy  of 
a  person  entrusted  with  so  miportant  a  comiuand. 
It  may  appear  strange,  that  this  censure  shoukl 
arise  from  liis  having  shown  a  dis]X)sition  at  Sy- 
racuse to  become  acquainted  with  the  learnir.g  ol 
the  Greeks.  His  enemies  gave  out,  that  he  af- 
fected the  manners  of  that  iK'ople;  that  he  {>as.<eil 
his  time  among  books,  and  in  p\iblic  places  ol 
conversation  and  exercise.  Upon  tliest?  sllmlise.^, 
a  comniLwion  was  granted  to  the  pra  tor  of  Sicily, 
with  ten  senators,  twotribunesof^the  people,  and 
one  of  the  ediles,  who  hatl  orders  lo  join  the 
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r  fai  dHl  khnd.  To  theM  imtmetiomi 
pwBp  tiufc  If  thty  fiMmd  Sdpio  aoooMoy 
'  fMoram  oommittcd  st  Ijocil  or  rapivhcii- 
n  Ilk  own  oooihid,  tb^  ilKmld  tend  him  in 
to  Rome :  but  that,  ir  they  fimnd  him  in- 
t^  he  ■faodU  oootiniie  in  his  oommand,  and 
Ktcd  to  cany  the  war  wherever  he  thoaeht 
n|«fient  lor  the  good  of  the  coomKMiwcaRh. 

0  BBembew  of  tme  fbmiidable  eowt  of  in- 
hoving  landed  at  Loan,  in  theb  way  to 

J  oniend  Fleminiai^  with  thirty  of  hia  offi- 
la  ehaina  to  Rome:  and  fromLocri,  pro- 
If  to  Syracoie,  they  reported  from  thenoe, 
idpio  waa  no  way  accf— iiy  to  the  crimes 
illed  hy  the  troooa  in  garruon  at  Locri: 
liat  within  the  oiatiict  of  hia  own  imme- 
fnmmmd  the  aliin  were  foDy  protected, 
MS  troopB  preserved  in  aoch  oraer  and  di»> 
^  ai^  whenever  they  ihoold  be  employed, 
be  moat  enooaiaging  prospect  of  victory. 
di  was  the  report  m  fiivour  of  this  yonng 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Roman 
nan  or  warrior,  who  shovrod  any  oonaider- 
Syition  to  become  arauaintcd  with  the 
ue  and  ingenious  arts  of  the  Greeks.  In 
articular,  his  Carthaginian  rival  is  said  to 
idvuiced  bf^lbie  him,  having  loiig  studied 
i]|uace  and  leanung  of  those  nations ;  and 
r  in  ms  retinue  some  persons  firom  Greece 
aim  in  the  use  of  their  writings. 
iOf  while  he  commandfd  the  Roman  army 
in.  having  already  conceired  his  design  upon 
^  pad  with  this  view  omnod  a  oorrespoo- 
with  Syphaz,  king  of  Numidia ;  and  had 
ly  made  a  viot  in  person  to  this  prince,  who^ 
■I  variance  with  Carthage,  was  easily  pre- 
upon  to  promise  hi«  support  to  the  Romans, 
t  tbry  should  carry  the  war  into  that  couii- 
Thc  Kuiiuu  ^ciunil,  now  reudyto  emtwrk 

1  coiii-iilerahl**  urniy.  M>nt  Lsliuti  with  the 
i\i^ioii,  prulubly  tu  examine  the  ctMisl,  Ui 
;  a  i>ru|«>r  station  at  which  tu  fix  the  a.-4sein- 
of  uLi  f1«vtf  and  to  call  u\)on  the  king  ol' 
iia  to  [MTiorm  hU  en£ra«;einent«. 

is  divuion  of  tlie  fk't-t,  at  itn  first  ap^iear- 
wa4  ffupi>08e<l  to  brin^x  the  Roman  prm'on- 
ith  all  his  forreH,  from  Sicily ;  and  tlic  Car- 
ian^,  w  liatever  reajk)n  they  mi^ht,  for  some 
ha\e  lull  to  ex}iect  tluA  event,  were  in  a 
roinLture  unprefiared  for  it.  They  had 
le%ieii  to  make  at  home,  and  troops  to  hire 
bruid ;  their  fortification.s  were  out  of  re- 
nd tla'ir  stores  and  m.tj;azine8  unfuniiidied. 
th^ir  tlcH  waii  not  in  a  condition  to  meet 
'ihe  enemy.  They  now  hautenetl  to  supply 
defends ;  an«l,  though  unileceived  w  ith  re- 
to  the  numliers  and  force  of  the  firrtt  em- 
ion,  they  made  no  doubt  that  they  were 
:o  expect  another;  aceorJinj^ly  Ihey  con- 
their  preiKiration,  and  took  every  measure 
jrr  tbemJ«i-lvi'A,  or  to  avert  the  stonu  with 
thev  were  threat(>ncd. 
•V  kid  recently  nude  their  peace  with  Sy- 
kin;;of  Numidia;  and,  in.ste:id  of  an  ene- 
the  {ipr4«m  of  this  prince,  had  obtained  for 
*\\e^  a  zealous  ally,  lie  hatl  broke  otl*  his 
rm<-ntA  with  Scipio  and  the  Romans,  tempt- 
iki  ikission  for  Sophoni:*ba,  the  daughter  of 
uhJl,  a  principal  citizen  of  Carthage,  who 
1  to  luarPt'  him  on  any  other  terma.     But 
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this  tranaactkm,  which  procured  to  the  Caithft* 
ginians  one  ally,  lost  them  another;  fiir  thu  hljgli- 
minded  woman,  whoi  instead  if  a  dower,  oon- 


tiacted  £tn  armies  in  defence  of  her  country^  had 
formeriy  captivated  Missinissi,  another  Nmni- 
dian  pnnce,  that,  being  deprived  of  his  kingdom 
by  Syphaz,  had  received  his  education,  and  Smn- 
ed  his  attachments^  at  Carthage.*  MiSBimaBi, 
while  he  had  hopes  of  an  aDianoe  with  the  &mily 
of  Hasdrubal,  engaged  all  his  paitisins  in  Nu- 
nudia  in  behidf  of  the  Carthaginians;  and  he 
himselffoueht  their  battlea  in  person.  Bu^ttnng 
with  his  disappointment,  and  the  preference 
which  was  given  tohb  rival,  he  determined  to 
court  the  iavour  of  their  enemieB;  had  made  ad- 
vances to  Scipio^  before  his  departure  from  Spain; 
and,  now,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  >ia«»^tiA.i  to  Hippo^  where  Lefius  had  come 
to  an  anchor,  and  made  ofler  of  his  assistanee, 
with  that  of  his  friends  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
midia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  Afrba,  when 
this  country  was  about  to  become  the  aoene  of 
war.  TheCarthaginians^  still  in  ho|Ms  of  divert- 
ing the  storm,  sent  earnest  instructions  to  both 
their  generals  to  press  upon  the  Romans  in  Italy, 
and  to  make  eve^  effort  to  distract  or  to  occupy 
their  forces,  and  to  leave  them  no  leisure  for  the 
invaskm  of  Africa.  Thejr  sent,  at  the  same  time^ 
an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  to  remina 
him  of  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  enter- 
ed with  Uanmbal,  and  to  represent  the  danger 
to  whkh  he  and  every  other  prince  must  be  ex- 
posed from  a  people  so  ambitious  as  the  Romans^ 
if  they  were  suffered  to  unite,  by  a  conquest,  the 
resources  of  Carthage  with  those  of  Rome. 

Philips  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  many  Gre- 
cian titates,  who  were  anxious  that  the  Romans 
ahould  liave  no  pn^text  to  eml)roil  the  ailairs  of 


(ireccc,  bail,  in  the  preceding  yi'ar,  made  a 
paratc  |)eace  first  with  the  Etolian^is  and  after- 
wanls  with  tlic  Rom;iiia  themselves ;'  and  was 
now  extremely  averse  to  n*new  the  quarrek 
The  occasion,  however,  apjunrtni  to  be  of  great 
moment;  and  he  listeneil  ko  far  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  (.'arthaginians,  as  to  furnish  them 
with  a  body  of  four  thousand  men,  and  a  supply 
of  money. 

By  such  measures  as  these,  hastily  taken  on 
the  approach  of  danger,  the  Cartliaginians  en- 
deavoured to  make  anK>nds  for  the  former  rcmiss- 
ncHs  of  their  counsels.  Hitherto  they  appear 
to  have  consiilenxl  the  war  w  ith  little  concern, 
and  to  have  left  their  exertions  to  the  anibition 
of  a  single  family,  by  whom  the  state  was  enga- 
ge<i  in  tliis  ijuarrel.'  They  negU»cted  tlicir 
strength  at  home,  in  proportion  as  they  believed 
the  enemy  to  In*  at  a  distance ;  and  were  indif- 
ferent to  I'uttional  objects,  wliile  their  private  in- 
terests were  st?cure. 

The  liarlwur  of  Hippo,  about  fifty  miles  west 
from  Carthage,  and  under  the  Fair  Promontory, 
being  «nz«\l  bv  La<liu5,  fumisluHl  a  j>lace  of  re- 
ception for  Scipios  fieet.     This  ofiicer  aivord- 
injily  sdiletl  fnun  Sicily  witli  fifty  armed  gullej-s  , 
and'four  hundrtNl  transjiorts.     As  he  liad  waso  n 
to  exjicct  tliat  the  country  would  be  laid  wast  e 
U»forc  him,  griNit  i»art  of  tliis  shipiMng  was  em- 
ployed in  carrying  Ids  provisions  and  stores.  The 
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ntunben  of  his  anny  are  not  mentioned.  His 
fint  object  was  to  make  himself  master  of  Utica, 
situated  about  half  way  between  Carthage  and 
Hippo^  the  place  where  he  landed.  He  accord- 
ingly, without  loss  of  time,  presented  himself  be- 
lure  it;  but  soon  found  himself  unable  to  execute 
his  purpose.  The  country,  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, was  laid  waste  or  dc^'rted  by  the  natives, 
and  could  not  subsist  his  army.  The  Cartha- 
ginians had  a  great  force  in  Held,  consisting  of 
thirW  thousand  men,  under  HasJrubal,  the  son 
of  Gutgo,  together  with  fifty  thousand  foot  and 
ten  thousand  horse,  under  ^yphax,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  who  now  advanced  to  tne  relief  of  Utica. 

Scipio,  on  the  junction  and  approach  of  these 
numerous  annics,  retired  from  Utica,  took  pos- 
session of  a  {x^ninsula  on  the  coast,  fortified  the 
istlunus  which  led  to  it,  and  in  this  station  hav- 
ing a  safe  retreat,  both  fur  his  fleet  and  Ids  army, 
continued  to  bo  supplied  with  provisions  by  sea 
from  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  But  being 
thus  reduced  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  8ui)erior  enemy,  and  not  likely,  with- 
out some  powerful  reinforcements  from  Italy,  to 
make  any  further  uupression  on  Africa,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  stratagem  which,  though  amounting 
nearly  to  a  breach  of  faith,  was  supposed  to  be 
allowed  in  war  with  an  African  enemy. 

The  combined  armies  of  Carthage  and  Numi- 
dia  lay  in  two  separate  encampments,  an<l,  it  lie- 
ing  winter,  were  lodgctl  in  huts  covered  with 
brushwood  and  the  leaves  of  the  palm.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Roman  genend  formed  a  de- 
sign to  set  fire  to  their  camp,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusbn  which  that  alarm  might  occasion, 
to  attick  them  in  the  night.  In  order  to  gain  a 
sufliciont  knowledge  of  the  ground,  and  of  the 
ways  by  which  his  emi&saries  must  pass  in  the 
executionof  this  design,  he  entered  into  a  negotia- 
tion, and  aflectctl  to  treat  of  conditions  for  tenni- 
nating  the  war.  1  lis  doputies,  under  tliis  pretence, 
being  freely  admitted  nito  the  enemy's  station, 
brouglit  him  minute  information  of  their  position, 
and  of  the  avenues  which  led  to  diflerent  parts 
of  their  camp. 

Scipio  being  |X)«sessed  of  these  informations, 
broke  oif  the  treaty,  advanced  with  his  army  hi 
the  night,  and  in  many  diHerent  places  at  once, 
set  lire  to  Ilasdrubal's  ramp.  The  flames,  bein^ 
easily  caught  by  the  dry  materials,  spread  with 
the  greatest  rapitlity.  l^he  Carthjiginians  suppo- 
sing that  these  fires  were  accidental,  and  havmg 
no  apprehension  ot*  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
ran  without  anus  to  extinguish  them :  and  the 
Nuniidians,  with  still  less  concern,  lefl  their  huts 
to  gaze  on  the  sa^ne,  or  to  lend  their  assuttance. 
In  this  state  oi'  Mvurity  and  ctmfusion  Scipio  at- 
tacked and  dis{M'rsed  th(>tu  with  great  slaughter ;i 
and  Ixung,  in  consequence  of  this  action,  again 
master  of  the  fielil,  he  n'turned  to  Utica,  and 
renewed  the  siege  or  blockaile  of  that  place. 

Ill  such  a  surpriHC  and  defeat  as  tne  African 
armies  had  now  received,  they  were  likely  to 
have  lost  their  arms  and  their  Iviggage,  and  to 
have  nowhere  sutficient  numbers  together  to  with- 
stand an  enemy ;  on  tliis  supposition,  it  had  been 
already  proposed  at  Cartha|je  to  have  nx'ourse  to 
their  last  resort,  the  recalling  of  Hannibal  from 
Italy.  But  tliis  motion,  upon  a  rei)ort  from  Has- 
fbrubdl  and  Syphax,  tliat  they  were  again  arming 
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and  assembling  their  forces,  and  that  thej  weic 
joined  by  a  recruit  of  four  thousand  men,  nevslj 
arrived  from  Spain,  was  for  some  time  laid  aside. 
These  hopes,  howe\*er,  were  speedily  blasted  b/ 
a  second  defeat  which  the  combined  array  receiv- 
ed before  they  were  fully  assembled,  and  by  a  re- 
volution which  ensued  m  the  kinsdiom  of  Kumi- 
dia,  where  Syphax,  pursued  by  Maasinissa  aikd 
Lslius,  was  vanquished  and  driven  from  his 
kingdom,  which  from  thenceforward  became  the 
possession  of  his  rival,  and  a  great  accession  of 
strength  to  the  Romans.  On  this  calamity  Ha»- 
drubal  being  threatened  by  the  populace  of  Car- 
thage with  vengeance  for  his  repeated  miscar- 
riages, and  being  aware  of  the  relentless  and  san- 
guinary spirit  o!  his  countr\'men,  durst  not  trust 
himself  in  their  hands ;  an^  in  a  species  of  exile, 
with  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men  that  adhered 
to  him,  withdrew  from  their  service. 

In  this  extremity  there  was  no  hope  but  in  the 
presence  of  Hannibal;  and  expresses  were  ac- 
cordingly sent  both  to  Mngo  and  himself,  to 
hasten  their  return  into  Atrica,  with  all  the 
forces  they  could  bring  for  the  defence  of  their 
country. 

Hannibal,  it  is  probable,  had  for  some  time 
been  iireparctl  for  this  measure,  having  trans- 
ports in  readiness  to  embark  his  army;  yet  he  is 
said  to  have  received  the  order  with  some  expres- 
sions of  nige.  "  They  liave  now  aecoin]>lished," 
he  said  (speaking  of  the  op\x)site  faction  at  Car- 
thage,) "what,  by  withholding  from  me  ibc  ne 
cessary  supports  in  this  war,  they  have  long  en 
deavoured  to  efTcct.  Thev  have  wished  to  destroy 
the  family  of  Banuis;  anif  mther  than  fail  in  their 
aim,  are  willing  to  bury  it  at  last  under  the  ruins 
of  their  couutn'."^ 

While  the  Cartlia^inians  were  thus  driven  U 
their  last  resource,  Scipio  advanced  towards  their 
city,  and  investe<l  at  once  l)oth  Tunis  and  Utica, 
wliich,  though  at  the  dbtance  of  above  thirty 
miles  from  each  other,  may  be  considcre<l  as  bas- 
tions on  the  riglit  and  the  left,  which  flanked  and 
commanded  the  country  which  led  to  this  famous 
place.  His  approach  gave  the  citizens  a  tresh 
alarm,  and  seemed  to  bring  their  danger  too  near 
to  suffer  them  to  await  the  arrival  of  relief  from 
Italy.  It  appeared  necessary  to  stay  the  arm  of 
the  victor  by  a  treaty;  and  tliirty  senators  were 
accordingly  deputed  to  sue  for  peace.  The  depu- 
ties, in  their  address  to  the  Roman  proconsul, 
bud  the  blame  of  the  war  upon  Hannibal,  suppor- 
ted, as  they  alleged,  by  a  desperate  faction  who 
had  adopted  his  wild  designs.  They  entreated 
that  the  Romans  would  once  more  lx»  pleaseil  to 
spare  a  republic  wliich  was  again  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  by  the  precipitant  counsels  of  a  few 
of  its  members. 

In  answer  to  this  abject  request,  Scipio  men 
tioned  the  terms  upon  which  he  supposed  that 
the  Romans  would  be  willing  to  treat  of  a  peace. 
A  cessation  of  arms  was  agreed  to,  and  a  ne«;o- 
tiation  commenced ;  but  it  was  suddenly  inter- 
ruj)ted  ami  prevented  of  its  final  etfei't  by  the 
arrival  of  Hannibal.  This  general,  at\er  many 
changes  of  fortune,  having  taken  the  necessary 
precautions  to  secure  his  retreat,  in  case  he  should 
be  called  off  for  the  defence  of  Carthage;  now  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  the  war,  and  ailer  he  had 
supix>rted  himself  sixteen  years  in  Italy,  by  the 
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dHdnliiM^  ind  natioiMJ  chancter  of 

th0  RonMiML  tnofpovtod  hk  anny 

fioD  Uienoiy  hnded  at  HadnnnetiiiiL 

fnm  any  of  the  qoaitei*  oocQjpied 

Rnmaiii^  and  dixew  to  hia  ilandaid  all  the 

•  of  the  latdy  nuiqiiiahed  anmea  of  Car- 
■■dan the  Mcea idiidi the  repubfie  waa 
a  alale  to  aopply. 

I  event  pmooed  a  diange  in  the  oonnaela 
tfaagc^  and  inapiied  the  people  with  fresh 
qrtion.  Tbej  noir  sli|hted  the  fiuth 
tiMj  had  hldy  engaged  to  Sdpio^  and 
OB  aU  the  Roman  vciMli^  which,  trmting 
DBBBBlion  of  anai>  had  taken  lefoge  in  their 
Tbej  even  inaoBed  the  mcaKngar  whom 
■aaafenafal  tent  to  complain  of  Uiiaout- 
md  thoahoitilitiei^  after  a  verjthort  trace, 
enewed  with  ledouhled  animnaty  and  ran- 
tbothadeiL 

I  people  of  Caithagc^  nnder  dreadfbl  appre- 
BB  01  becoming  a  prey  to  the  Romana^ 
aeaaage  to  Hannibal,  then  at  Hadrume- 
t  hasten  his  march,  requesting  him  to  at- 
le  enemy,  and  at  anv  hazard  to  retiero  the 
■a  the  duigen  ana  hardships  of  a  siege, 
a  aeaaage  he  made  answer,  that  in  afiairi 

•  the  eomicils  of  Carthage  most  dedde; 
tlie  eondnct  of  war,  the  general  who  com- 
most  jndse  of  his  oopoitanity  to  fight 

1 6rans  of  Hannibal  to  evacuate  Italy  was 
■J  to  Sdpioi  m  this  was  the  firrt  fruit 
m  ventured  to  promise  from  the  invasion 
ica.  With  thii  enemy,  howcwr,  in  his 
was  not  expedient  to  continue  the  attack 
nb  or  Utica.  He  withdrew  hb  anny  from 
liese  places,  and  prcparod  to  contend  for 
■rsMon  of  the  fwUL 

!  Csrthnsrinbn  leader,  havin^r  colloctnl  h'w 
at  Hailruinctuni,  marched  to  the  west- 
tntendin^r  to  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Ba- 
ani]  from  thence  to  observe  and  cminterai't 
eratii>ris  of  bin  enemy.  Scipio,  intendinjr 
rent  him,  or  to  occupy  tlie  ad\'antajroouit 
I  on  the  upper  Ba^nula,  took  liL*  route  to 
ne  country ;  and  while  both  dim^ted  their 
to  Sicca,  they  met  on  the  plains  of  Znmn. 
eo  the  arraieii  arrived  on  this  ground,  nei- 
urty  was  in  coiMlition  to  protract  the  war. 
baj,  wboee  interent  it  would  have  been  t4) 
iny  hazardous  measures,  and  to  tire  out  his 
by  delays,  if  he  were  in  possetision  of  his 
Mintrv,  or  able  to  protect  the  capital  from 
was  m  reality  obliged  to  risk  tbc  whole  of 
unes  in  order  to  rescue  it  from  the  hands 
memy,  or  to  prevent  their  renewing  the 
Je. 

lio  was  iar  ad\'anced  in  an  enemy's  roun- 
lich  was  soon  liki'lv  to  be  dcs^'fted  by  its 
I,  and  exliausted  ot'  every  means  of  sulv 
e;  he  was  far  removed  from  the  wm,  the 
ml  antl  only  secure  source  of  any  lasting 
;  surrouiidcfl  by  enemies;  a  ^"Jit  army 
Hannibal  in  Ids  front ;  the  cities  of  Utic;i, 
>!»e,  and  Tunirs  with  all  the  armed  force 
■fended  them,  in  Ids  rear, 
luch  cin^mnstances  both  jwirtits  probably 
le  necessity  of  immediate  action ;  and  the 
Ll^nian  {general,  sensible  of  the  une<ptal 
he  was  to  play,  the  safety  of  bis  country 
t  the  fortune  of  a  s  ngic  armv,  whose  Iom 
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wodd  not  materially  ailect  the  State  fiom  whenee 
they  camt^  chose  to  trr  the  eflect  of  aneyoriation, 
and  for  this  pmpose  deaued  a  penonal  ulsrnew 
withSdpio. 

In  compKanne  with  this  reqneat  the  Roman 
genenl  put  his  aimy  in  motion,  and  the  Carthap 
ginians  advancing  at  the  same  time^  they  halted 
at  the  distance  or  thirty  atadia,  or  about  three 
miles  Iram  each  other.  The  genenis,  attended 
by  a  few  horsey  met  on  an  eminence  between 
theirlinea.  Hannibal  began  the  conference  by 
expressing  Ids  regret  mat  the  Carthaginiana 
should  have  aimed  at  any  oooqaesto  beyond  thsor 
own  coasts  in  Africa,  or  the  Roinans  beyond  those 
of  Italy.  "We  began,"  he  said,  **whh  a  contest 
for  Sioly;  we  proceeded  to  ^Bspote  the  posses 
sion  of  Spain,  and  we  have  each  in  oar  trnna 
teen  oor  native  land  overran  with  strangen^  and 
our  country  in  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  ita 
enemies.  It  is  time  that  we  should  distruet  our 
fortune,  and  drop  an  animosity  which  has  brought 
us  both  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  This  md- 
guage  indeed  may  nave  little  weight  with  yon, 
who  have  been  sucoessftd  in  all  yoor  attempt^ 
and  who  have  not  yet  experienced  any  rererre  oi 
fortune;  hut  I  pray  you  to  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  others.  You  now  behold  in  me  a  per- 
son who  was  once  almost  master  of  your  countiy, 
and  who  am  now  brought,  at  last,  to  the  defence 
of  my  own.  I  encamped  within  five  miles  of 
Rome^  and  oflfered  tho  possesoons  round  the 
forum  to  sale.  Urge  not  the  chance  of  war  too 
for.  I  now  ofller  to  surrender,  on  the  part  of 
Carthage,  all  her  pretensions  to  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Sidly,  and  every  other  island  that  lies  between 
this  continent  and  yours.  I  lA-ish  only  for  peace 
to  my  country,  that  she  may  enjoy  undisturbrd 
her  ancient  iKHisessions  on  this  coast ;  and  1  tliink 
that  the  terms  1  olfer  you  arc  sufiiciently  advan> 
ta(;rous  and  honourable  to  procure  it." 

^fo  tlus  ackln'ss  Scipio  replied,  "That  the 
Romans  had  not  \)cvn  ajj^ri'suors  in  the  present 
or  prec4Hlin|fj  wars  with  Carthage :  that  they 
strove  to  maintain  their  own  rijrlits,  and  to  pro- 
t***!  their  aliiim;  and  that,  Kuitablv  to  these 
rii»hteous  inti^ntions,  they  had  In^en  iavountl  by 
|lie  justice  of  the  gods:  that  no  one  knew  lietter 
than  himself  the  instability  of  human  aifairs,  nor 
should  be  more  on  his  (ruard  ag-ainst  the  chances 
of  war.  The  ttTins,"  ne  said,  "  which  vou  now 
propose  miglit  have  Uvn  accepl<*<l  of,  had  you 
olFenNl  them  while  yet  in  Italy,  and  bad  pro))08ed, 
as  a  pn-lude  to  tlie  t'n'atv,  to  remo\  e  from  thence ; 
but  now,  tliat  you  are  driven  from  e\in'  port, you 
propose  to  Burrcnder;  and  are  Ibrcetl,  not  only  to 
evai!uate  the  Roman  ti'rritory,  but  an*  Ktripj»ed  of 
pirt  of  your  own.  These  concessions  are  no 
lonjjer  suflirient;  they  are  no  more  than  a  part 
of  the  conditions  already  agreed  to  by  your  coun- 
trymen, and  whirh  they,  on  your  appeanmce  in 
Africa,  so  liasely  retractetl.  'l><»sid«»s  what  you 
now  offer,  it  was  nromlsed  on  tluir  j-art,  that  all 
Roman  c;iptives  should  be  re^ton'd  uithuul  ran- 
som ;  that  all  armed  shi^w  should  bv.  di  liverrd  u|> ; 
that  a  sum  of  five  thousand  talents  Kluiuld  bo 
paid,  and  hostages  given  bv  Cartlu^»  for  thf  jwr- 
ibrmance  of  all  these  articles. 

"  On  the  credit  of  this  ugrt»ement  we  granted 
a  cessation  of  arms,  but  were  sliaim*fully  U'trayed 
by  tho  councils  of  Carthace.  Now  to  al»te  any 
part  of  the  articles  which  were  then  stinuhded, 
would  be  to  reward  a  breach  of  faith,  and  to  in 
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stract  nations  hereafter  how  to  profit  by  perfidy. 
You  may  therefore  be  assured,  that  I  will  not  so 
much  SLA  transmit  to  Rome  any  proposal  that  does 
not  contain,  as  preliminaries,  every  article  for- 
merly stipulated,  together  with  such  additional 
concessions  as  may  mduce  the  Romans  to  renew 
the  treaty.  On  any  other  terms  than  these,  Car- 
thage must  vanquish,  or  suhnut  at  discretion."' 

trom  this  interview  both  parties  withdrew 
with  an  immediate  prospect  of  action ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  neither  having  any  hopes  of  advan- 
tage from  delay  or  surprise,  came  lorth  into  the 
plain  in  order  of  battle. 

Hannibal  formed  his  army  in  three  lines  with 
their  elephants  in  front. 

Scipio  drew  forth  his  legions  in  their  usual  di- 
viaons,  but  somewhat  differently  disposed. 

Hannibal  had  above  eighty  elephants,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  begin  the  action.  Behind 
these  he  forme*!  the  mercenary  troops,  composed 
of  Gauls,  Ligurians,  and  S})aniards.  In  a  second 
line  he  placed  the  Africans  and  natives  of  Car- 
thage ;  and  in  a  third  line,  about  half  a  quarter  of 
a  uulc  behind  the  first,  he  placcHl  the  veterans  who 
had  shared  with  himself  in  all  the  dangers  and 
honours  of  the  Italian  war.  lie  placed  his  cavalry 
in  the  wings  opiK)sitc  to  those  oi  the  enemy. 

Scipio  posted  Lslius  with  the  Roman  cavalry 
on  his  lelt,  and  Massinissa  with  the  Numidian 
horse  on  his  right.  He  placed  the  manipules,  or 
divitdons  of  the  legions,  not  as  usual,  mutually 
covering  their  intervals,  but  covering  each  other 
from  front  to  rear.  Ills  intention  in  this  dis{)osi- 
tion  was  to  leave  continued  avenues  or  lanes, 
through  which  the  el(>phauts  miorht  pass  without 
disonlering  the  columns.  At  the  head  of  each 
line  he  placed  the  Velites,  or  irregular  mfantrv, 
with  orders  to  gall  the  elepliants,  aud  endeavour 
to  force  them  back  ujwn  their  own  lines ;  or,  if 
tlus  could  not  be  effected,  to  fly  before  them  into 
the  intervals  of  the  heavy-armed  foot,  and,  by  the 
ways  which  were  left  open  between  the  manipules, 
to  conduct  them  into  the  rear.  It  being  the  na- 
ture of  these  animals,  even  in  their  wild  state,  to 
be  the  dxipea  of  their  own  resentment,  and  to  follow 
the  hunter  by  whom  they  arc  galled  into  any 
snare  that  is  prepared  for  them ;'  the  design  thus 
formed  by  Scii)io  to  mislead  them,  accordingly 
proved  successlul.  As  soon  as  the  caviUry  began 
to  skirmish  on  the  wings,  Hannibal  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  the  elephants  to  charge.  They  were  re- 
ceived bv  a  shower  of  missUc  weapons  from  the 
Roman  light  infantry,  and,  as  usual,  carried  their 
riders  in  different  directions.  Some  broke  into 
their  own  lino  with  considerable  disorder,  others 
fled  between  the  armies  and  escaped  by  the  flanks, 
and  many,  incited  with  rage,  as  Scipio  had  fore- 
seen, pursued  the  enemy  that  galled  tnem  through 
the  intervals  of  the  Roman  divisions  quite  out  of 
the  action;  and  in  a  little  time  the  front  of  the  two 
armies  was  cleared  of  these  animals,  and  of  all  the 
irregulars  who  had  skirmished  between  them  in 
the  beginning  of  the  battle. 

In  the  mean  time  the  first  and  second  line  of 
Hannibal*s  foot  had  advanced,  to  profit  by  the  im- 
pression which  the  elephants  were  likely  to  make. 
The  tliird  line  still  remained  on  its  ground,  and 
seemed  to  stand  aloof  from  the  action. 

In  this  posture,  the  first  hne  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian anuy,  composed  of  Gauls  and  Ligurians^ 
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engaged  with  the  Roman  legions;  and,  after  t 
short  resistance,  were  forced  back  on  the  second 
line,  who^  having  orders  not  to  receive  them,  nor 
allow  them  to  pass,  presented  their  arms.  The 
fugitives  were  accordingly  massacred  on  bodi 
sides,  and  fell  by  the  swords  of  their  own  party, 
or  by  those  of  the  enemv. 

The  second  hne,  cx>nsisting  of  the  African  aod 
native  troops  of  Carthage,  had  a  similar  &te; 
they  perished  by  the  hancw  of  the  Romans,  or  bj 
those  of  their  own  reserve,  who  had  orders  to  re* 
ceive  them  on  their  swords,  and  turn  them  bad^ 
if  possible,  against  the  enemy. 

Scipio,  after  so  much  blocid  had  been  shed,  find- 
ing his  men  out  of  breath,  and  spent  with  hard 
labour,  embarrassed  with  heaps  of  the  slain, 
scarce^  able  to  keep  their  footing  on  ground  be- 
come slippery  with  mud  and  gore,  and  in  these 
circumstances  likely  to  be  instantly  attacked  by  t 
fresh  enemy,  who  had  yet  l)ome  no  part  in  the 
contest,  he  endeavoured,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
put  himself  in  a  posture  to  renew  the  engagement 

His  cavalry,  by  good  fortune,  in  these  hazard- 
ous circumstances,  werc  victorious  on  both  the 
wings,  and  werc  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
He  ordered  the  ground  to  be  cleared;  and  hu 
columns,  in  the  original  form  of  the  action,  hav- 
ing been  somewhat  displaced,  he  ordered  those  of 
the  first  line  to  close  to  the  centre ;  those  of  the 
second  and  third  to  fh\ide,  and,  gaining  the 
flanks,  to  form  in  a  continued  line  witn  the  front 
In  this  manner,  wliile  the  ground  was  clearing 
of  the  dead,  prolxiblv  by  the  Velites  or  irregular 
troo{)s,  he,  with  the  feast  possible  loss  of  time,  and 
without  any  interx'al  of  confuiuon,  completed  his 
line  to  receive  the  enemy.  An  action  ensued, 
which,  being  to  decide  the  e^ent  of  this  memor- 
able war,  was  likely  to  remain  some  time  in  sus- 
pense; when  the  cavalry  of  tlie  Roman  array, 
returning  from  the  i)ursuit  of  the  horse  they  had 
routed,  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  Carthaginian  in- 
fantry, and  obliged  them  to  give  way. 

Hannibal  had  rested  his  hopes  of  victory  on 
the  disorder  that  might  arise  from  the  attack  of 
his  elephants,  and  if  this  should  fail,  on  the  steady 
valour  of  the  veterans,  whom  he  reserved  for  the 
last  eflbrt  to  be  made,  when  he  suj)|X)»^  tliat  Om 
Romans,  already  exhausted  in  their  conflict  with 
the  two  several  lines  whom  he  sacrificed  to  their 
ardour  in  the  beginning  of  the  batUe,  might  be 
unable  to  contend  with  the  third,  yet  fresh  for 
action  and  inured  to  victor}'.  lie  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  effect  of  his  elephants,  by  the  pre- 
caution which  Scipio  had  taken  in  oi)ening  htf 
inti>rvals,  and  in  forming  continued  lanes  lor  theii 
passage  from  front  to  n^ar ;  and  of  the  effect  of 
nis  reserve,  by  the  return  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
while  the  action  was  yet  undecided.*  Havin| 
taken  no  measures  to  secure  a  retreat,  nor  to  savi 
any  part  of  liis  army,  he  obstinately  fought  every 
minute  of  the  day  to  the  last ;  and  when  he  couU 
delay  the  victory  of  his  enemy  no  longer,  he 
quitted  the  field  with  a  small  party  of  hors*%  of 
whom  many,  overwhelmed  with  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue, having  fallen  by  the  way,  he  arnvtxl  with  a 
few,  in  the  course  of  two  days  and  twoNiights,  a< 
Iladrumetum.  Here  he  embarked  and  proceeded 
by  sea  to  Carthage.  His  arrival  convinced  his 
countrymen  of  the  extent  of  their  loss.  Seeing 
Hamubal  without  an  army,  they  believed  them- 

3Foljb.Ub.xv.c.  16. 
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tnqnwhfrf;  Kod,  with  minds  unpfoyided 
■ft  spirit  which  supported  the  Romans 
leithrown  at  Thraaimenus  and  Cannc, 
w  desunous,  by  any  concessions)  to  Kftui 
oaed  necessary  consequences  of  their  fiUe. 
riotoos  populaoei  that  had  so  lately  pur- 
Ih  vengeance,  and  threatened  to  tear 
the  supposed  authon  of  peace,^  were  now 
id  leadiy  to  cmbmceanr  terms  that  might 
ribed  by  the  enemy.  Hannibal,  knowmg 
e  his  countrymen  were  <^ttalified  to  con- 
th  misfixtune,  confessed  m  the  Senate^ 
tas  come  fium  deciding  not  the  event  or 
battle^  but  the  iate  ola  gjieat  war,  and 
tfasm  to  accept  of  the  victor's  terms.* 
wwdingly  detmnined  to  sue  lor  peace, 
t  mean  tmie  the  Roman  army,  in  funuit 
ictory,  was  returned  to  the  coaati  and 
raooved  horn  Italy  a  huge  supply  of 
id  mOitafy  engines^  tc^^ether  with  a  rdn- 
li  of  fifty  gall^  was  m  a  conditiiHi,  not 
caimia  the  siege  of  Utica  and  "Tunis^  but 
to  threaten  with  a  stonn  the  capital  it^ 

J  tar  this  purpose,  began  to  invest  the 
block  up  the  harbour, 
ft  being  himself  embarked,  and  conducting 
to  Ita  station,  was  met  b^  a  Carthaginian 
■ft  hoisted  wreaths  of  ohve  and  otiwr  en- 
peace.  This  vessel  had  ten  commission- 
oui],  who  were  authoriied  to  dedare  the 

■nbitioo  of  8d|pi>  might  have  inclined 
mgt  his  victory  to  the  utmost ;  that  he 
mr,  instead  of  a  treaty,  the  spoib  of  Car- 

aoom  his  triumph  at  Rome.  But  the 
lee  with  whkh  the  consuls  of  the  present 
he  preceding  year  endeavoured  to  snatch 
I  haJvU  the  ^lory  of  temunatintr  the  vrar, 
th  other  rootiven,  have  induced  nim  to  re- 
f  suhcuiiuion  of  the  vanquit^hed  u))on  the 
ns  thai  apiiearcd  sufBciontly  honourable, 
ed  to  the  object  of  the  couimisdion  with 
e  hjil  been  entrutited. 
Uftion  to  this  circuinntance,  he  was  heard 
hat  CUutlitM,  by  hid  imixitience  to  sup- 
m  in  thL«  command,  had  saved  the  repub- 
arthage.*  But  men  wldom  act  from  any 
oouderation;  and  Sci{)io  ii*,  in  all  proba- 
iistly  sup{)oeed  to  have  had  other  and 
aotive«  than  thLs  ji^alousy  of  a  successor. 
ren  said  to  have  spared  the  rival  of  his 
,  in  order  to  maintain  the  emulation  of 

and  of  national  virtue.  This  motive 
ho  had  sensed  under  him  in  the  capacity 
tor,  and  who  was  not  inclined  to  flatter, 
,  the  honour  to  assign  in  a  speech  to  the 

iov  having  appointed  the  Carthaginian 
Aonerv  to  attend  him  at  Tunis,  prescribed 
ifwinir  terms : 

Cartham^  should  continue  to  hold  in  Af- 
Lhat  she  had  possessed  before  the  war,  and 
med  bv  her  own  laws  and  institutions : 

she  should  make  imnMHliate  nstitution 
onian  sliips  or  other  effects  taken  in  \io- 
f.tho  late  truce : 
Id  release  or  deliver  up  all  captives  de- 


■a  d«  BcII.  Punic,  p.  31. 
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serten,  or  fugitive  stav^s^  taken  or  received  dor 
ing  any  part  of  the  war : 

Surrender  the  whole  of  her  fleet,  saving  ten 
gallies  of  three  tier  of  oars: 

Defiver  up  all  the  elephants  she  then  had  in 
the  staUsof  the  repubik^  and  refiain  from  tsming 
or  breaking  any  more  of  those  animals : 

That  B&  should  not  make  vrar  on  any  nation 
whatever  without  consent  of  the  Rimians : 

That  ahe  should  indemnify  Massinissa  for  aU 
the  kMses  he  had  sustained  in  the  kite  war: 

And,  to  rnmburse  the  Romans^  pay  a  sum  of 
ten  thousand  talents,*  at  the  ijtfe  oif  two  hundred 
talents  a  year  for  fifty  yeanfV 

That  tne  state  should  give  hostages  fi>r  the 
perfimnance  of  those  sevoal  articlea  such  m 
Sdpio  should  select  £rom  the  noblest  nmilies  of 
Carthage,  not  under  fourteen,  not  exceeding 
thirty  Years  of  a£e: 

And  that,  untu  this  treaty  should  be  ntified^ 
they  should  suppljr  the  Ronum  finoes  in  Afiica 
withpay  and  provisioiis. 

AVnen  these  conditions  vrere  reported  in  the 
senate  of  Cartha^  one  of  the  members  aroae^ 
and,  in  terms  of  indignation,  attempted  to  dis- 
suade the  acceptance  of  them:  but  Hsnnihal, 
with  the  tone  of  a  master,  interrupted  and  com- 
manded him  silence.  This  action  was  resented 
by  a  general  cry  of  displeasure ;  and  HannibaL  in 
excuse  of  his  rashness,  informed  the  senate,  that 
he  had  left  Carthage  while  yet  a  child  of  nine 
years  old;  that  he  vras  now  at  the  age  of  finty- 
five;  and,  after  a  life  spent  in  camps  uid  militaij 
operations,  returned  fat  the  first  tune  to  bear  his 
part  in  political  councils;  that  he^  hoped  they 
would  bear  vrith  his  inexperienoe  in  matters  of 
civil  form,  and  regard  more  the  tendency  than  the 
manner  of  what  he  had  done ;  that  he  was  sensi- 
ble the  proposed  terms  of  peace  were  unfavour- 
able, but  he  knew  not  how  else  his  country  was 
to  be  rescueil  from  her  present  difficulties;  he 
wished  to  reserNe  her  for  a  time  in  which  she 
could  exert  her  resolution  with  more  advantage. 
He  hopd  that  the  senate  would,  in  the  present 
extremity,  acc4»pt,  without  hesitation,  and  even 
without  consulting  tlie  people,  conditions  which, 
though  hard,  were,  notwithstanding,  less  fatal  to 
the  commonwealth  than  any  one  could  have 
hoped  for  in  the  night  that  followed  the  battle  of 
Zama.* 

The  conditions  were  accordingly 
U.  C.  552.  accepted,  and  deputies  were  sent  to 
Rome  with  concessions,  which  in 
some  measure  strimted  the  republic  of  her  sove- 
reijrntv.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  rc- 
mittetfto  Sci|>io,  and  the  peace  concluded  on  the 
terms  he  had  prescribe*!. 

Four  thousand  Roman  captives  were  instantly 
released :  five  hundred  galleys  were  delivered  up 
and  burnt:  the  first  payment  of  two  hundred 
talents  was  exacted,  and,  under  the  execution  of 
this  article,  many  memlx^rs  of  the  Carlliaginian 
senate  were  in  tears,  llannilial  was  olverved  t> 
smile,  and  being  questioned  on  this  insult  to  tlic 
public  distress,  made  answer,  Tliat  a  smile  of 
scorn  for  those  who  felt  not  the  loss  of  their 
country-,  until  it  affected  their  own  interest,  was 
an  expression  of  sorrow  for  Carthage. 


8  Near  two  milliont  iterlinf . 
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&,ate  of  Rome  at  the  Peace  with  Carthage — Wars  uith  the  Gauh — With  the  Macedoniank^ 
Battle  of  CyrwcctphalcB — Peace — Freedom  to  Greece — Preludes  to  the  War  with  Antiochiu-^ 
Flight  of  Hannibal  to  that  Prince — Antiochus  passes  into  Europe — Dispositions  made  by  (&i 
Romans — Plight  of  Antiochus  to  Asia — His  Defeat  at  the  Mountains  of  Sipylus — Peace  aad 
Settlement  of  Asia — Course  of  Roman  Affairs  at  Home^  d^. 


IN  the  course  of  the  war,  which  terminated  in 
80  distinguished  a  superiority  of  the  Roman  over 
the  Cartnaginian  republic,  the  victors  had  ex- 
perieiiced  much  greater  distress  than  had,  even  in 
the  last  stace  of  the  conflict,  fallen  to  the  share  of 
the  vanquished.  The  greater  part  of  their  terri- 
tory, during  a  scries  ot  years,  lay  waste;  was 
ruined  in  its  habitations,  plundered  of  its  slaves 
and  its  cattle,  and  deserted  of  its  i)eople.  The 
city  itself  was  reduced  to  a  scanty  sujiply  of 
provisions  that  threatened  immediate  mirnne.' 
Among  other  modes  of  taxation  de\ised  at  thb 
time,  the  nK>nopoIy  of  salt  was  established  or  re- 
newed ;  but  every  public  fund  that  was  consti- 
tuted in  the  ordinary  way  being  insufficient,  the 
stute  had  recourse  to  the  voluntary  contribution 
of  its  members,  and  called  for  their  plate  and  other 
ornaments  of  silver  and  gold  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses. They  debased  their  silver  coin  by  a  great 
mixture  of  alloy,  and  farther  reduced  the  c/)])per 
Ass  from  its  late  coinage"  at  two  ounces  to  one.' 
The  numbers  of  the  people  on  the  rolls,  either  by 
desertion  or  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  uncom- 
monly fatal  in  such  a  series  of  battles,  were  re- 
duced from  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
to  nearly  the  half.* 

In  the  musters  and  levies,  no  less  than  twelve 
colonies  at  once  withheld  their  names,  and  re- 
fused their  supiwrt.  Yet,  proof  against  the  whole 
of  these  suffenngs,  the  Konuuis  maintained  thr 
conflict  with  a  n^solution  which  seemed  to  imply, 
that  they  considered  the  smallest  concession  as 
equivalent  to  ruin.  In  Uie  farther  exertion 
of  tliis  unconquerable  spirit,  when  the  pressure 
of  tfiis  war  was  removed,  their  fortunes  rose  to  a 
flood  of  prosperity  and  greatness,  proportioned  to 
the  low  ebb  to  wfiich  they  seemed  to  nave  fallen 
in  the  course  of  it. 

They  joined,  in  Sicily,  to  their  former  posses- 
sions, the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Hicro.  In  l5»pain,  they  succeeded  to  all  the 
possessions,  to  all  the  claims  and  pretensions  of 
Carthage,  and  became  masters  of  all  that  had 
been  the  subject  of  dispute  in  the  war.  They 
brought  Carthage  herself  under  contribution,  and 
reduced  her  almost  to  the  state  of  a  province. 

On  the  side  of  Macedonia  and  lU^Ticum,  in 
their  treaty  with  Philip  and  his  allies,  they  re- 
tained to  themselves  considerable  pledges,  not 
only  of  security,  but  of  power ;  and  began  to  be 
considered  in  the  councils  of  Greece,  as  the  prin- 
cipal arbiters  of  the  fortunes  of  nations. 

In  Italy,  where  their  progress  was  still  of 
greater  consequence,  they  oecame  more  absolute 
masters  than  they  had  been  before  the  war. — 


1  Polyb.  Ezcerpte  Le^ationes. 

2  Pliu.  NaU  Hist  lib.  iii.  c  liL 

3  These  were  probably  the  citizem,  fit  to  cany  anna, 
residing  in  the  city ;  Tor  it  was  not  yet  the  practice  to  enrol 
ihot»  who  did  not  offer  their  namea  at  Rome. 


The  cantons,  which,  in  so  general  a  defection  of 
their  other  allies,  had  continued  faithful  to  tfaoL 
were  fond  of  the  merit  they  had  aeqtiired,  ud 
were  confirmed  in  their  attachment  by  the  hafaifei 
of  zeal  which  they  had  exerted  in  so  prospcraoi 
a  cause.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  i»- 
voltetl,  or  withdrawn  their  allegiance,  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  submission  more  entire  thiB 
they  had  formerly  acknowledged ;  and  the  iOf»' 
reignty  of  this  whole  countrj'  l)eing,  till  now, 
precarious  and  tottering,  derived,  from  the  veiy 
storm  which  had  shaken  it,  stability  and  force. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  sodi 
rauid  advancement,  and  of  the  high  military  and 
political  talents  which  procured  it,  if  by  any  to 
cident  the  career  of  the  Romans  haid  been  stopt  il 
the  present  era,  their  name,  it  is  probable,  would 
never  have  appeared  on  the  record  of  polished 
nations,  nor  they  themselves  lieen  otnerwiM 
known  than  as  a  barlMirous  dynasty,  that  fell  a 
prey  to  some  more  fortunate  pretenders  to  domi* 
nion  and  conquest. 

The  Romans,  being  altogether  men  of  the 
sword,  or  of  the  state,  made  no  application  to  kt- 
tors  or  sedentary  occuwitions.  Cato  is  introduced 
by  Ciirero  as  saving,  Tliat  it  had. been  ancienthr 
the  fashion  at  Ionian  feasts  to  sing  heroical  baL 
lads  in  honour  of  their  ancestors :  but  that  tlus 
custom  had  been  discontinued  in  his  own  time^ 
and  it  is  probable,  from  the  peat  change  whidi 
their  language  underwent  in  a  few  years,  that 
they  had  no  popular  or  established  compositions 
in  writing,  or  even  in  vulgar  tradition,  by  which 
the  uniiormity  of  language  has,  in  other  ini^tances, 
been  longer  presenetl. — They  had  hitherto  no 
historian,  |)oet,  or  philosopher;  and  it  was  only 
now,  that  any  taste  began  to  api-ear  for  the  com 
positions  of  such  authors.  Fabius,  Ennius,  and 
Cato,  be<*ame  the  first  historians  of  their  coimtry, 
and  raised  the  first  literary  monuments  of  geuiw 
tliat  were  to  remain  with  posterity.* 

The  inclination  which  now  appeare<l  for  the 
learning  of  the  Ci  reeks  was,  by  many,  considered 
as  a  mark  of  degeneracy,  aiid  gave  rise  to  the 
never-ending  dispute,  which,  in  this  as  in  other 
nations,  took  place  between  the  patrons  of  ancient 
and  modern  manners.  The  admirers  of  ancient 
times,  being  attached  to  what  they  received  from 
their  ancestors,  were  rlispt>M*d  to  reject  every  new 
improvement,  and  soeino<l  wilhng  to  stop  the 
proj^ress  of  ingenuity  itself.  The  gay,  and  the 
tashionable,  on  the  other  hand,  liketi  wliat  wai 
new ;  were  fond  of  every  change,  and  would  ever 
adopt  the  Litest  invention  as  the  model  of  pro- 
priety, elegance,  an<l  txauty. 

To  the  simplicity  of  the  Roman  manners  in 
other  respects,  and  to  the  ability  of  the  most  ■©• 
comphshed  councils  of  state,  was  joined  a  veiy 

4  In  the  aixth  century  of  Rot  >e 
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fed  li>  nmiT  aeta  qf  mb- 
•nd  cnidlj.    In  thk  fmsfknmrh  appetwi 
I  eonoeplioiia  01*11160  are  «lt<^giedieri]]iooii- 
tnth  tarir  dvil  and  iwlitiffal,  as  wdl  as 
cliBinclcrs  and  that  tne  litea  they  adonL 
n  aunoant,  and  tlie  moat  admianbla  az- 
of  wonhiis  do  notdeaervD  to  ba  neofd- 
aiij^tliCT  pnrpoae^  than  to  show  how  frr 
am  ailatmiy;  wd  how  fittla^  in  many  in- 
thaj  are  dinctod,  even  among  nations 
tbB  most  accomplished^  lij  any  rale  of 


the  bicakingoiit  of  tfaelate 
te^  upon  the  npoft  of  a  pio- 
phiiij  timt  thoGanIa  and  the  Gieeks  weie  to 
tiwcilf,  oideied  aman  and  a  woman  of 


to  be  baisd  alhre  in  the 
I'^appoda^  we  may  imasinfl^  that, 
s  of  monstrous  injuslioe  and  cnielty, 
mfidfiordodethepfedktion.*  They 
la  the  anmberiem  prodigim  thatwem 
oalartad,  and  to  the  dianiia  that  were 
la  svcit  the  evils  whieh  those  piodi- 
Mppoaed  to  pmaue,  no  leas  than  they 
most  aw'iuua  anttia  of  the  common* 
,<  They  faqoentiy  aeemed  to  impute 
■sbaaam  more  to  the  norieot  of  supeisti- 
file%  than  to  the  mMoononetof  their  offi- 
•r  m  tho  anperiority  of  their  enemim.  Fa- 
whs^  by  pereereianee  and  steadinesi^  had 
or^ieBloii|W  their  aflaiia^  was  no  lem 
wf  has  dd^pesae  m  aveitinff  the  eflfect 
anhamy  preaage^  than  he  was 
fc'thettmdttrt  and  alauty  of  a  cannons  and  suc- 
ttJ  Even  Soipio  is  said  to  have 
fay  hie  dreami^  and  to  have  pie- 
la  apedal  revelationa. 
From  sDch  examples  as  these,  we  may  Iram 
the  frflacy  of  partial  leprcaentations  of  national 
damcCer,  and  carefully  to  guard  agaiiut  drawing 
■y  inference  from  the  defects  or  accomplisliments 
«&h  a  people  ouy  exhibit  of  one  kind,  to  cstab- 
Edi  those  oTanother. 

The  peace  with  Carthage  vras  introduced  with 
wmt  popular  acts  in  iavoar  of  those  who  had 
nderod  remarkably  in  the  hardships  and  dangers 
rf  the  war.  Large  quantities  of  com  that  liad 
keen  seized  in  the  magazines  c^  the  enenij,  were 
■U  in  the  ciU'  at  a  low  price,  and  a  considerable 
dimibiiiion  of  land  was  made  to  numbers  of  the 
people  in  reward  of  tlieir  long  and  perilous  services. 
Theae  precedents,  however  reasonable  in  the 
ciicumstaneea  from  which  they  arose,  were  the 
samoes  of  great  abuse;  private  citizens,  in  the 
miel,  were  taught  to  rely  on  public  gratuities, 
sad  wcfv  made  to  hope,  that,  in  the  midst  of  sloth 
sad  riot,  they  might  subsist  without  care,  and 
vidioat  industry.  Soldiera  were  taught  to  expect 
eztraofdinary  rewards  for  ordinary  services;  and 
sabitious  leaders  were  instructed  how  to  transfer 
the  aflectioa  and  the  hopes  of  the  legions  from 
the  republic  to  themselves. 

The  treaty  with  Carthagf"  while  it  terminated 
thi  piincipai  war  in  which  the  Romans  were  en- 
Hfw^  Icn  them  at  leisure  to  pursue  a  variety  of 
fasrrel^  which  still  remained  on  their  hands, 
nther  than  bestowed  entire  peace.  The  Insu- 
hrei^  and  other  Gaulish  nations  on  the  Po,  al- 
Ihangh  they  had  not  taken  the  full  advantage 
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which  thepfeaenoeof  Hannibal  failtaly  might  hate 
given  them  against  the  Romany  were  unable  to 
remain  aft  peaces  and  vrere  miwdling  to  acknow- 
ledge the  aovereifpity  of  uiy  nation  over  ^thnr 
own.  Having  a  fturthaginian  erile^  of  the  name 
of  Handlcar,  at  their  head,  they  attempted  again 
to  ^Bskdffe  the  colonies  of  Cremona  anajPhnBentia; 
and  on  mat  side^  with  vaiions  events  fer  some 
yeaiB^  fbnushed  ococqpation  to  the  armaof  the  m- 
paUic. 

PluUp^  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  pmecu 
which,  about  three  yeaiabelbre,  he  bsJconchidea 
with  the  Roman%  had  ktdy  soppfied  theGa» 
thaginians  withan  aid  of  fburtiioiiaand  men,  and 
asmnofmomr.  Of  the  men  he  had  sent  to  tha 
aasishinne  of  C^rthage^  many  had  been  taken  aft 
the  battle  of  Zama,  and  dietained  as  eaptivea. 
Tnisting,  however,  to  the  authori^  of  his  erown, 
he  sent,  miring  the  dependence  of  the  treaty  Iw 
tween  the  Romans  anaCaithamnians^  a  meamga 
to  demand  the  enlaigement  of  uoae  Macedonian 
captives.  To  this  mesaage  the  senate  refdied  with 
disdain,  that  the  king  oi  Macedonia  appeared  to 
desire  a  war  and  abimld  have  it 

The  people,  neveltheleal^  wearied  andezhanit* 
ed  vrith  the  late  eonteot^engaged  in  this  war  vrith 
nneommoniehictance.  The  aenate,  they  thoo^ti 
was  directed  by  the  ambition  of  a  lew  memben^ 
who  never  ceaaed  to  aeek  lor  new  sobjeeta  of  tii* 
umph,  and  lor  fieahooeaskm  of  military  hoooQia* 
But  notwithitanding  tlieir  aversion  to  enter  into 
a  war  upon  theae  motives,  they  were  penoaded 
to  give  tneir  consent  npon  a  representation  of  the 
ffrmt  progrem  which  was  makmg  by  the  king  of 
Macedon&,  and  the  snppoaed  necessity  of  cany- 
ing  the  war  into  hia  own  countrr,  in  order  to 
check  or  prevent  his  designs  upon  Italy. 

Philip,  from  being  the  heaa  of  a  free  confede- 
racy, in  which  the  Achcans,  and  many  other 
states  of  Greece,  were  united,  asjnred  to  Kcome 
the  despotic  sovereign  of  that  country;  and, 
cither  by  insinuation  or  force,  had  made  himself 
master  of  most  places  of  consequence  round  the 
^gean  sea,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia.  Upon 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  an  infant  son  of  that  prince  to  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  Philip  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Antiocnus,  king  of  Syria,  to  divide  between  them 
the  possessions  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy ;  and 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  his  more  distant  operations, 
was  busy  in  re<}ucing  the  places  which  still  holdout 
against  him  in  Greece,  and  in  its  neighbourhood. 

For  this  purpose  he  sent  an  army  with  onlera 
to  take  possession  of  Athens,  and  was  himself 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Abydos.  The  Atheiii- 
ans  sent  a  message  to  Rome  to  sue  for  protection. 
"  It  is  no  longer  a  question,"  said  tlie  consul  Sul- 
picius,  in  his  harangue  to  the  peo[iIe,  "whether 
you  will  have  a  war  with  Philip,  but  whether 
you  will  have  that  war  in  Macedonia  or  in  Italy. 
If  you  stay  until  Philip  has  taken  Athenflk  as 
Hannibal  took  Saguntum,  you  nuiy  then  see  him 
arrive  in  Italy,  not  aAer  a  inarch  of  five  months, 
and  after  the  passage  of  tremendous  mountains, 
but  after  a  voyage  of  five  days  from  his  embarka- 
tion at  Corinth.'* 

These  considerations  decided  the  resolution  of 
the  Roman  people  for  war;  and  the  officer^  yet 
remaining  in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  the  sea  and  the 
land  forces  that  had  been  empk>Ted  against  Car- 
thage had  orders,  vrithout  touching  on  Italy,  to 
make  mii  for  the  ooiA  oC  Esiroft. 
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The  consul  Sulpicius  was  des- 
ir.  C.  553.  lined  to  command  m  that  country. 
He  found,  upon  his  arrival,  that 
AttaluA,  the  king  of  Perjpmus,  and  the  republic 
of  Rhodea,  had  taken  arms  to  oppose  the  progresa 
of  Philip.  In  concert  with  these  allies,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Dardanians  and  other  can- 
tons who  joined  him  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedo- 
nia, the  Roman  consul  was  enabled  to  relieve  and 
to  protect  the  Athenians.  But  the  other  states 
of  Greece,  though  already  averse  to  the  preten- 
sions of  Philip,  and  impatient  of  his  usurpations ; 
even  the  F^toliona,  though  the  most  determined 
opponents  of  this  prince,  seemed  to  be  undecided 
on  this  occasion,  and  deferred  entering  into  any 
engagement  with  the  Romans.  The  reputation 
of  the  Macedonian  armies  was  still  very  high ; 
and  it  was  doubtful,  whether  these  Italian  inva- 
ders, considered  as  an  upstart  and  a  barbarous 
Sower,  might  be  able  to  protect  the  states  that 
eclared  &t  them  against  the  vengeance  of  so 
great  a  king.i 

The  two  first  years  of  the  war  elapsed  with- 
out any  decisive  event,  Philip  took  post  on  the 
mountains  that  separate  Epirus  from  Thessaly, 
and  effectually  prevented  tne  Romans  from  pe- 
netrating an^  farther.  But,  in  the  third  year, 
Titus  Ctuintius  Flamininus,  yet  a  young  man 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  being  consul,  and  des- 
tined to  this  command,  bix)ught  to  an  immediate 
i£6ue  a  contest  which,  till  then,  had  been  held  in 
suspense. 

The  Roman  legion,  except  in  its  first  encoun- 
ters with  PyrrhuH,  had  never  measured  its  force, 
or  compared  its  advantages  with  any  troops  form- 
ed on  tne  Grecian  model,  and,  to  those  who  rea- 
soned on  the  subject,  may  have  appcare^l  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  One  pre- 
sumption, indeed,  had  appeared  in  favour  of  the 
legion,  that  both  Pyrrhus  and  HanniSal  thought 
proper  to  adopt  its  weapons,  though  there  is  no 
account  of  their  having  imitated  the  line  of  battle 
or  form  of  its  manipules. 

The  phalanx  was  calculated  to  present  a  stron<r 
and  impenetrable  front,  supported  by  a  depth  ot 
column,  which  might  be  varied  occasionally  to 
suit  with  the  ground.  The  men  were  armed 
with  spears  of  twenty-one  or  twcntv-four  feet  in 
length.  The  five  first  ranks  could  level  and 
caoy  their  points  to  the  front  of  the  column. 
The  remainder  rested  their  spears  obliquely  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  that  were  before  them; 
and  in  this  posture,  formed  a  kind  of  shed  to  in- 
tercept the  missiles  of  the  enemy;  and,  with  their 
pressure,  supported,  or  urged,  the  front  of  their 
own  column. 

In  the  shock  of  the  phalanx  and  legion,  it  is 
computed,  that  every  single  man  in  the  front  of 
the  legion,  requiring  a  square  space  of  six  feet  in 
which  to  ply  his  weapons,  and  acting  with  his 
buckler  and  sword,  had  ten  points  of  tne  enemy's 
spears  opposed  to  him  :^  nevertheless,  the  strength 
of  the  pnalanx  being  entirely  collected  in  front, 
and  depending  on  the  closenesH  of  its  order;  when 
attacked  on  the  flank  or  rear,  when  broken  or 
taken  by  surprise,  and  unformed,  it  was  easily 
routed,  and  was  calculated  only  for  level  ground, 
and  the  defence  of  a  station  accessible  only  in  one 
direction. 
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The  Roman  legbn  could  act  on  its  front,  iti 
flank,  or  its  rear.  Each  divUiun,  or  manipuk^ 
and  even  the  men  that  comj>osed  it,  could  art 
apart ;  and,  if  they  had  space  enough  to  ply  their 
weapons,  could  scarcely  be  taken  by  surprise,  or 
be  made  to  suffer  for  want  of  a  determinate  ordn. 
It  was  serviceable,  therefore,  upon  any  eroun^ 
and,  except  on  the  front  of  the  phalanx,  nad  an 
undoubteu  advantage  over  that  body. 

In  its  ordinal^  form,  the  legion  made  its  attack 
by  separate  divisions,  at  considerable  intervals; 
and  tliis  mode  of  attack  had  a  tendency  to  break 
and  disjoin  the  front  of  the  phalanx.  The  diri- 
sions  of  the  second  line  were  made  to  face  the  in- 
tervals of  the  first,  in  order  to  take  md>'antage  of 
any  disorder  that  might  arise  from  the  imprpsskm 
made  on  the  enemy,  whether  they  repulsed  and 
pursued,  or  gave  way  to  the  divt^ns  tkat  attadt- 
ed  them. 

Such  arc  reasonings  which  occurred  to  militaiy 
men,  at  least  after  the  events  of  the  present  war. 
In  the  mean  time  tha  Romans,  in  whatever  de- 
gree they  comprehended  this  argument,  had  suffi* 
cient  confidence  in  their  own  weapons,  and  in 
their  loose  order,  to  encx>unter  the  long  spear  and 
conrpacted  force  of  their  enemy. 

When  Flamininus  arrived  in  Epirus,  Phifip 
received  him  in  a  rugged  pass,  where  the  Aouf 
bursts  from  the  mountains  that  ^parate  Epirai 
from  Thessaly.  This  poet  jvas  strong,  andcoukl 
be  defended  even  by  irremilar  troofis;  but  the 
phalanx,  in  this  placCyJiad  none  of  its  peculiar 
advantages ;  the  Komans  g(^  round  it  upon  the 
heights,  and  obliged  the  king  of 
U.  C.  555.  Macedonia  to  retire.  He  fled 
through  Thessaly,  and,  to  inann- 
mode  the  enemy  in  their  attempts  to  pursue  hin^ 
laid  waste  the  country  as  he  passed. 

The  flight  of  Philip  determined  the  EtoIian« 
to  take  part  in  the  war  against  him;  and  the 
Roman  ii^eneral,  afler  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign, being  to  winter  in  Pnocis  on  the  gulf  rf 
Corinth,  found,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Achff an  states  were  likewise  disposed  to  ioin  him. 
lie  took  advantage  of  this  disposition,  anu  got  {oe* 
session  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Peloponnesus,  ex- 
cept Corinth  and  Argos,  which  hitherto  had  bceo 
in  alliance  with  the  enemy. 

In  the  following  spring,  Philip,  having  with 
great  industry  collected  and  disciplined  the  forces 
of  his  kingdom,  received  Flamininus  in  Thessaly. 
The  armies  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pher» ; 
but  the  country,  being  hitersperscd  with  ^nleni^ 
and  cut  with  plantations  and  hedges,  tne  king 
declined  a  battle,  and  withdrew.  I'lamininu^ 
knowing  that  he  had  magazines  at  Scotusa,  sup- 
posed that  he  was  gone  towards  that  |4ace,  and 
fbllowe<l  by  a  route  that  was  separated  from  that 
of  the  king  by  a  ridge  of  hills.  In  the  fir»t  day*ii 
march,  the  Romans  and  Macedonians  were  hid 
from  each  other  by  the  heights ;  on  the  sixrond 
day  they  were  covered  by  a  tliick  fog,  which 
hindercil  them  from  seeing  distinctly  even  the 
different  parts  of  their  own  armies. 

The  scouts  and  advanced  parties  on  l)Oth  sides^ 
had,  about  the  same  time,  ascended  the  heighta, 
to  gain  some  observation  of  their  enemy.  They 
met  by  surprise,  and  could  not  avoid  an  engage- 
ment. E^h  party  sent  for  support  to  the  mam 
body  of  their  respective  armies.  I'he  Romans 
had  begun  to  give  way,  when  a  reinforcement 
arrived,  that  enabled  them,  in  their  turn,  to  press 
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th0  uMumjt  Kod  to  VBOower  the  heiglit  from 
they  lad  been  fontd,  Philip  was  deter- 
■ot  to  baud  hie  phehnx  on  that  m^ 
gwwiiw^  fanikco  and  inteinened  with 
rii  hib;  whiei^  on  aooount  of  tbeir  figure^ 
Ml  ealed  IIm  Cjooonhala.*  He  aent,  never. 
■!■%  aH  kk  hoeae  ana  inqgokr  in&ntiT  to  ez- 
loflte  kai  adfuued  fantw,  tad  to  diaw  tnem  off 
itkhanam.  Upm  thdr  arrival,  the  advantage 
■aetoboootfiowieof  theMaoedooians;  ^d 

0  Roami  lUMulaBi  wvfe  faced  from  the  hills 

1  Iho  «lBoat  &oidar.    The  erj  of  ndoij  was 
■nadfaacktotheam^ofthekiii^.    Hkcoar- 

^"  *^  *that  now  was  the  tmie  to  uge  a 
ff  and  to  complete  his  advmntage. 
■latodt  hut  eoold  not  resist  Sie 
Ho  oidered  the  phalanx  to  move ; 
ad  ha  himasif  al  the  head  ot  the  right  wing, 
fMe  has  left  waa  maichinc  in  cohuno,  hadar- 
M  and  fanned  on  the  hilC— On  his  vray  to  this 
'  ha  waa  llattend  with  reeent  tiacts  of  the 
had  been  gained  bj  his  troops, 
al  the  aame  time^  aknned  at  the 
of  has  li^  in&ntij,  and  seeing  a  kind  of 
iikdjj  to  spraad  thiDogh  the  legvons^  pot  the 
'  o,  and  advanced  to  receive 


Ijing  paitieaL  In  that  ^oint  of  time  the 
^  no^  and  diovred  the  fight  of  the  Maoedi^ 
■m  phahniz  already  iotmed  npon  the  height 
nHorinaa  hMtUy  attacked  this  body,  and  be- 
■fnasfab  to  make  any  imnressaon,  gave  up  the 
k9^  an  that  qoaiter,  fiir  lost  Bu^  observing 
HI  the  cneoiy  opposite  to  his  ri|^  were  not  Yet 
AMI  to  thar  floiuid,  he  Instantly  repaired  to  that 
m^  tad,  witn  his  elephants  aiu  bgfat  in&ntry, 
Morted  by  the  legion^  attacked  them  before  the 
lUsttX  waa  fiinaed,  and  pot  them  to  flifffat 

la  this  state  of  the  action,  a  tribune  of  the  vic- 
biioQ*  Ifgion,  being  ad\'anced  in  pursuit  of  the 
eaea^,  as  thi^  fled  be^'ond  the  flanL  of  their  own 
|Aiik*nz  OQ  tkie  right,  took  that  body  in  the  rear; 
ud,  by  this  foitanate  attempt,  in  so  critical  a  mo- 
BMo:,  completed  the  victory  m  all  parts  of  the  field. 
T&os  Philifs  if  his  phalanx  had  any  advantage 
Ofvr  the  legion  of  the  Romans,  had  not,  in  two 
■QODBHhe  encounten,  been  able  to  avail  liimself 
of  n ;  and  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that,  in  the 
aovcnimu  of  armies,  which  often  require  them 
io  act  on  varieties  of  ground,  the  chances  were 
gnatly  in  favour  of  the  more  versatile  body.< 

ft-  rom  this  fiekJ  the  king  of  Macedonia  fled  with 
laiihl  already  disposed  not  to  urge  the  fate  of 
tbe  «4r  an^r  tkrther.  tie  retired  to  the  passes  of 
^  mountains  that  surround  the  valley  ot  Tempe, 
tad  fiom  thence  sent  a  message  to  the  Roman 
pnenl  with  ovcrtuies  of  peace. 

U  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  in  the  manners 
tad  pobcy  of  the  Romans,  that  the  same  motives 
tf  aaibision  which  urgid  the  rulers  of  the  state  to 
vti;  likewise,  on  occasion,  inclined  the  leaders  of 
■nses  to  peace,  made  them  admit  from  an  enemy 
tile  fine  offers  of  submission,  and  embrace  any 
t^nni  on  which  they  could  for  themselves  lay 
tte  to  a  triumph. 

The  payer  of  the  republic,  in  entering  on  a 
^  inchided  three  objects,  safety,  victory,  and 
•*>^jement  of  territory.*  Kvery  general  endea- 
^^iQcd  to  obtain  these  ends  for  his  country ;  but, 
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m  nroportion  as  he  approached  to  the  completion 
of  nis  vridiei^  he  liecame  jeabosof  his  soccessor, 
and  desiioos  to  terminate  the  war  before  any  other 
should  come  to  snatch  out  of  his  hands  the  tro- 
phies he  Ittd  won.  This  people  appeared,  there- 
fore, on  most  oocasionfl^  willing  to  scare  the  van- 
quished, and  went  to  eitxemitiesonly  by  dcgrBei^ 
and  nrgiBd  by  the  ambition  of  successive  leaden^ 
who,  eadi  in  his  torn,  wished  to  make  some  ad- 
dition to  the  advantages  previously  gained  to  his 
country.  At  the  same  tune,  the  stated  when  ftir- 
nished  with  a  &ir  pretence  for  reducing  a  province 
to  subjectkm,  nnde  the  most  effectul  arrange- 
ments to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Flamininui^  on  the  present  occasbn,  enooung- 
ed  the  advances  that  were  made  to  him  by  Philips 
granted  aceasation  of  arms,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  his  appliations  for  pence  at 
Rome,  and  forwarded  tM  mesaenger  wnom  he 
sent  on  thb  business.  The  senate,  on  being  in- 
formed that  the  king  of  Macedonia  cast  himself 
entirely  on  the  mercy  and  justice  of  the  RoroansL 
named  ten  comnussioners  to  be  joined 
U.  C.  S57.  with  Flamininui^  and  to  determine^ 
in  presence  of  the  other  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  war,  what  were  to  be  the  terms  on 
which  peace  shouU  be  granted. 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  the  Romans  to 
lay  hold  of  any  poosesswns  beyond  the  sea  of 
Ionia.  Thi^  had  passed  into  thiat  countiy  as  the 
protectors  of  Atheni^  were  now  satisfied  with  the 
title  of  deliveren  of  Greece;  and,  under  pretence 
of  settinff  the  republics  of  that  quarter  free,  de- 
tached them  from  the  Macedonian  monarchy; 
but,  in  this  manner,  made  the  first  step  towaids 
conquest,  by  weakening  their  enemy,  and  by  strip- 
ping him  or  great  part  of  that  power  with  which 
he  had  been  able  to  resist  them  in  the  late  war. 

They  obliged  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  with- 
draw his  garrisons  from  every  fortress  in  Greece, 
and  to  leave  every  Grecian  city,  whether  of  Eu- 
rope or  Asia,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  itii  own  in- 
dependence and  separate  laws. 

To  secure  the  effects  of  this  treaty,  they  obliged 
him  to  surrender  all  his  slu{>s  of  war,  except  one 
galley,  on  which,  it  was  said,  were  mounted  six- 
teen tier  of  oars,  requiring  a  height  above  the 
water,  and  dimensions  in  every  part,  more  fitted 
for  ostentation  than  wieldiness  or  use. 

They  made  him  rwluce  his  ordinary  military 
establiiihment  to  five  hundred  men,  and  forbe<ie 
him  entirely  the  use  of  elephants. 

For  themselves,  they  dwircd  only  to  have  the 
Roman  captives  restored,  deserters  delivered  up, 
and  a  sum  of  one  thousand  talents  to  reimburse 
the  expense  of  the  war.* 

By  this  treaty  the  Romans  not  only  weakened 
their  enemy,  but  acquired  preat  accessions  of 
reputation  and  general  conhdence.  They  an- 
nounced themselves  as  protectors  of  all  free  na- 
tions ;  and  in  this  character  took  an  ascendant, 
which,  even  over  the  states  they  had  rescued 
from  foreign  usurpations,  by  degrtrs  might  rise 
into  sovereignty  and  a  fornml  dominion. 

To  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  the  gift  of 
liberty  which  they  made  to  the  Gnrian  states^ 
the^  had  this  art  of  splendid  munificence  pro- 
claimed at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  presence  of 
great  multitudes  from  every  part  of  Greece  met 
to  solemnize  the  ordinary  games ;  and,  in  return, 
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were  extolled  by  the  flatterers  of  their  power,  or 
the  (!u(M*s  of  their  poliey,  as  the  common  restorers 
of  freeilom  to  mankind. 

Tlic  Romans  hastened  the  completion  of  the 
treaty,  by  which  they  disarmed  the  kinfj  of  Ma- 
cedonia, upon  having  received  information  that 
Aiitioi'huA,  kin^  of  S^o,  was  in  motion  with  a 
mijjhty  force,  and,  without  declaring^  his  inten- 
tions, made  sail  towanls  Europe.  Tliis  prince 
Burc4'etled  to  the  kin^iiom  of  Syria  a  few  years 
before  Ptoloniy  Philo|)atcr  began  to  reijEcn  in 
Egypt,  or  Philip  in  Greece ;  and  was  nearly  of 
the  same  age  with  those  princes.  In  his  youth  he 
waged  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Egv])t  for  the 
possession  of  Cselo-Syria,  and  with  the  Satraps 
or  governors  of  his  own  provinces,  who  attempted 
to  render  themselves  indej)enilent,  and  to  dismem- 
ber his  kingdom.  His  success  in  reuniting  all  the 
members  of  his  own  monarchy,  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  a  great  empire,  which  reached  from  the 
extremities  of  Armenia  and  Persia  to  Sardis  and 
the  sea^of  GnHHU*.  The  8j)lendour  of  his  fortunes 
procured  him  the  title  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
The  crown  of  Egy[>t  had  been,  for  some  time, 
the  princijial  object  of  his  jealousy  and  of  his 
ambiHon.  lie  had  made  an  alliance  with  Pliiliji, 
in  which  the  common  object  of  the  parties  was  to 
a\'ail  themselves  of  the  minority  of  l^lomy: 
but  he  was  not  aware,  in  lime,  how  much  the 
kin^  of  Macedonia  stood  in  need  of  his  support 
against  the  Romans;  or  how  much  it  was  his 
interest  to  prescr>e  that  kingdom  as  a  barrier 
agdinifit  the  encrimchments  of  an  ambitious  peo- 
i»le,  who  now  l)egan  to  direct  their  views  to  the 
East.  He  advanced,  however,  though  now  too 
late,  by  tlic  coast  of  Asia  to  the  Hellespont,  with 
a  fleet  and  an  army  rather  destined  for  observa- 
tion, than  for  any  decided  part  in  a  war  which 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  about  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  Uiose  prts. 

At  Lysiniachia,  the  Roman  deputies,  who 
were  charged  with  tlie  adjustment  and  execution 
of  the  late  treaty,  met  with  Antiochus,  and  re- 
monstrated against  some  of  his  proceedings  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  as  aflccting  the  jHJssossions  both  of 
Philip  and  of  Ptolomy.  They  complained  of  his 
presf'Ut  invasion  of  turope  with  a  hostile  force. 
*'  The  Romans,"  they  said,  "  had  rescued  the 
Greeks  from  I'hilip,  not  to  <leliver  them  over  to 
Antiochus."  They  denumded  ^  restitution  of  all 
the  towns  he  had  taken  from  Ptolomy,  and  en- 
joined him  to  rcfmin  from  any  attempts  on  the 
freedom  of  Greece. 

To  tliese  remonstrances  and  reouisitions  the 
king  of  Syria  with  scorn  replied,  1  hat  he  knew 
the  extent  of  his  rights,  and  was  not  to  be  taught 
by  the  Romans ;  that  they  were  busy  in  ecttmg 
bounds  to  the  ambition  of  other  states,  but  set  no 
bounds  to  their  own;  adviwed  them  to  confine 
their  views  to  the  afldirs  of  Italy,  and  to  leave 
those  of  Asia  to  the  parties  concerned. 

During  the  conferences  which  were  held  on 
these  subjects,  each  of  the  parties,  without  com- 
municiiting  what  they  heard  to  the  others,  received 
report  of  the  death  ot  Ptolomy,  the  infant  king  of 
Egypt;  and  they  separated  Vrom  each  other,  in- 
tent on  the  e\  ils  to  be  apprehended,  or  the  benefits 
to  be  reaped,  from  this  event. 

Tliis  report,  in  which  both  parties  were  soon 
aiVcr  undeceived,^  occasioned  the  return  of  Antio- 
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chus  into  Syria,  and  suffpended  for  some  time  the 
war  which  he  was  disposed  to  carry  into  Euro) v 
Under  pretence  of  observing  the  motions  of  this 
prince,  the  Romans,  although  they  had  profcsspd 
an  intention  to  evacuate  the  Greek  cities,  «till 
ke[)t  possession  of  Demetrias,  a  convenient  sea- 

E)rt  in  Thessaly,  and  of  Clialcis  on  the  straits  of 
ulHBa ;  and  Flamininus.  under  pretence  of  re- 
straining the  violence  o^  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of 
Lacedsmon,  and  of  restoring  the  tranquillity  <^ 
that  country,^  still  remained  with  an  army  in  the 
IVloponncsus. 

While  the  Romans  were  carrying  their  for- 
tunes with  so  liigh  a  hand  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  defeating  armies  liitherto  deemed  inxindhle, 
they  received  a  considerable  check  in  Spain. 

That  country  had  been  recently  divided  into 
two  provinces ;  and  though  now  possessed  by  the 
Romanp,  without  the  competition  of  any  foreign 
rival,  it  continued  to  be  held  by  a  very  difikult 
and  precarious  tenure,  that  of  force,  oppcsrd  to 
the  hnjNitience  and  contirmal  revolts  oi  a  fierce 
and  numerous  people. 

Spain  had  alrra<ly  furnished  to  Italy  its  princi- 
pal supplies  of  silver  and  *jold.  At  every  tnmnph 
obtained  in  that  countrv',  the  precious  metals  were 
brought  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  treasury 
of  Rome ;  but  were  i)urchased  for  the  most  part 
with  the  blood  of  her  legions,  and  led  her  into  a 
succession  of  wars,  in  which  she  exjx?rienced 
defeat  as  well  as  victory.  Alx)Ut  the  time  that 
Flamininus  had  terminated  the  war  in  Macedonia, 
the  Pniconsul  Scmpronius,  in  the  nearer  province 
of  Spain,  was  del'oated  with  the  loss  of  many 
olTicors  of  rank.  He  himself  was  wounded  in 
action,  and  K(K)n  after  dietl. 

Even  the  Roman  ))Otssessions  in  Italy  were  not 
yet  fully  recoverctl  from  the  troubles  that  had 
arisen  in  the  time  of  the  late  war  with  Carthaj^ 
The  Gaulish  nations  on  the  Po  still  continued  m 
a  state  of  hostihty.  The  slaves,  of  which  the 
numbers  had  gri'atly  increased  in  Etniria,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  being  mostly  captives 
taken  from  enemies  inured  to  anns  and  to  vio- 
lence, interrupted  their  servitude  with  frequent 
and  dan«Tcrous  insurrections.  Having  persons 
among  them,  who  had  Ix'cn  accustomwl  to  com- 
mand as  well  as  to  obey,  they  often  deserted  from 
their  masters,  fonned  into  regular  bodies,  and 
encountered  the  armies  of  the  republic  in  battle.' 

The  ridge  of  the  Appcnines  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Etruria  and  the  Roman  frontier,  still  hai- 
boured  fierce  and  numerous  tribes  known  by  the 
name  of  Li^urians  ami  Gauls,  who  not  only  often 
and  long  defended  their  own  mountains  and 
wood^,  but  likewise  frequently  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Romans.  Here,  or  in  Sjiain,  during 
the  recess  of  other  wars,  there  was  a  continual 
service  for  the  consuls  and  prrctors,  and  a  continual 
exercise  to  the  legions.  The  state,  nevertheless, 
though  still  occupied  n  this  manner  with  petty 
enemies  and  desultory  wars,  never  lost  sight  of 
the  great  objects  of  its  jealousy,  from  whom  were 
to  be  apprehended  a  more  regular  opposition, 
and  better  concerted  designs  against  its  power. 
Among  these,  the  Carthaginians  were  not  likely 
to  continue  longer  ut  jxrace  than  until  they  re- 
covered their  strcngtli,  or  had  the  prospect  of 
some  powerful  support. — Antiochus,  possessed 
of  all  the  resources  of^  Asia,  was  ready  to  join  with 
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nia  great  vauL  from  the  termmatioti  of  the 
IHe  war,  had  acquitted  hinuel(  in  the  ^oKtiotlde- 
partiiwi<i,  to  which  he  liad  been  appouted,  with 
aA  inCc^gritj  and  abifitj  wovthr  of  lua  fai^  lepu- 
MioBaaaaol&r;  but  liii  lefonnatioDB  in  a  cor- 
n^plad  elate  had  pcoeoiad  him  enemiea  at  homeu 
■at  kaadaaflefooa  thaathoie  he  hadenoounteied 
aheBad.4  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Roomui  deou- 
liBi^  liB  aMpacted  that  the  oommiMion  raniued 
ttaaelit  and  nnde  no  doubt  that  a  Action  whoie 
ailafiiai  he  liad  rHtrained,  and  many  partaedar 
whom  he  had  leoently  innenied  by  the 
of  certain  abona  in  which  tliey  were 
,  would  gladly  am  that  opportoniu  to 
lid  themaelfei  of  a  powerful  enemy,  and  man 
fear  er  aome  other  motivei^  prenil  on  a  oomipted 
pMole  to  defivcr  him  up  to  the  Romana.  It  ia 
wni,  that  be  had  been  long  prepared  for  an  emer- 
genoe  of  this  sort,  and,  without  any  embarrass- 
ment, appeared,  upon  the  arrival  of  tncse  raesoen- 
fera,  in  ul  the  functions  of  his  public  character; 
Dui  at  night  withdrew  to  the  coast,  and  Kt  sail 
far  Asia.'  He  was  received  by  Antiochus  at 
Ephea«ui«,  and  trcati-d  as  a  person  worthy  to  direct 
Ifae  councils  of  a  great  lung ;  an  oflice  too  much 
espoMid  to  eiivv  lor  the  favourites  of  a  court,  or 
rtcn  for  the  pnnce  himself  long  to  endure. 

From  this  time  forward  the  king  of  Syria,  8ui>- 
poeed  to  be  governed  by  the  counsels  of  Hanm- 
nl,  became  the  principal  object  of  attention  and 
if  jealousy  at  Rome ;  and  though  he  seemed  to 
lemain  in  tranquillity  during  about  three  years 
dter  tiie  acquisition  of  this  fi>rmidahle  counsellor, 
jntt  it  wjs  not  doubted  that  the  first  violent  storm 
am  to  burwt  fn^m  that  (juartiT. 

tlAmininus  bail,  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
interval,  remained  in  Grc«ce ;  iiad  been  occupied 
in  settlingthe  aflairs  of  that  country,  and  in  omerv- 
mg  the  Ctolians^  who,  bcin^  dissatisfied  with  the 
la£  peace,  endeavoured  to  raise  a  spirit  of  discontent 
i^ainsK  the  Romans.  He  made  war  at  the  same 
tme  against  Nabis  the  tyrant  of  Laccdsmon ;  and 
though  he  (ailed  in  his'  attempt  to  force  this  fa- 
nfeMis  usurper  in  his  own  capital,  be  obliged  him 
to  emcuate  Argoa,  and  to  cede  all  his  poasessions 
<m  the  coast.  By  these  means  ho  removed  all  the 
dangera  with  which  any  of  the  states  of  the 
Arhawn  league  had  been  threatened,  and  restored 
them  to  the  full  possession  of  their  freedom. 

To  lea%'e  no  ground  of  jeabuay  or  distrust  in 
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Ghoeoe^  Fhmiiiiniii  panuadad  the  Roman  eoiiK 
mJMioneri  to  evacuate  Demetiiai^  Chakii^  and 
Corinth,  which  they  were  diqioaed  to  retafai  in 
the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Antiochua;  and  hav- 
ing thua  oonduded  the  aflhira  thai  were  eotrait- 
edto  him  he  returned  into  Italy,  and  made  faia 
entry  at  Rome  in  a  triumphal  nrweaiAMi,  which 
hated  thrte  days,  with  a  qplendiddiqiiay  of  apoih^ 
eapttvei^  and  treasure.*. 

All  the  troublea  of  Greece^  at  the  depaitore  of 
Flamininu%  aeemed  to  be  compoaedi  theaa  ap- 
pcanmcea^  however,  were  but  of  fhoct  dontSoo. 
Nabia  waa  impatient  ander  hia  late  rnarwaiopa  i 
and  flattering  himielf  that  the  Romans  ^^mld 
not  vqm  the  aea  merdy  to  exclude  him  fiom  the 
poaaeanan  of  aiew  niaoea  of  little  oonaeqaenoeon 
the  coast  of  the  Pooponnesus^  began  to  emploj 
insinuation,  coiruptioo,  and  open  foroe^  in  oidar 
to  recover  toe  iowna  he  had  loat.  In  thia  daelgn 
he  waa  encouraged  by  the  FtoKiini^  who  flattered 
him  with  the  hooea  of  support,  not  only  fion 
thflOMBlve^  but  ukewiae  from  Anttodnu^  and 
even  ftom  I^ilip ;  all  of  whom  had  an  avidrat 
intaeitin  repromingthegrowing  power  of  the 
Italian  rKmbac  Too  IFj^^Imw  had  ^xotctad^ 
at  the  ckae  of  the  war  with  Philin  to  coma  into* 
the  plaoe  of  that  prince^  as  the  head  cf  all  the 
Gmian  confederaciea,  and  to  have  a  principal 
share  in  the  spoila  of>lua  kingdom.  They  iuved 
the  RoBMm  oommiarionerB  to  the  final  soppremon 
of  that  monarchy  I  and,  being  disappointed  in  all 
their  hopes,  coinpleined  of  the  Renun%  as  beatow- 
ing  upon  othen  the  finiita  of  a  victoiy  which  had 
been  obtained  chiefly  1^  their  means,  and  as  hav- 
ings under  the  nretente  of  setting  the  Greeks  at 
hber^.  reduced  that  country  into  a  weak  and  dia- 
Jointeu  atate^  which  might  in  any  future  penod 
render  it  an  easy  prey  to  themselvtes. 

Flamininus  accordingly  had,  in  all  his  mea- 
sures  for  the  settlement  of  Grcocc,  found  firom 
this  people  a  warm  and  obstinate  resistance.  He 
found  them  endeavouring  to  form  a  powerful  con- 
federacy against  the  Romans,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose engaged  in  intrigues}  with  Nabis,  Philips  and 
Antiochus ;  applying  to  each  of  tlicm  in  terms 
suited  to  the  supposed  injuries  they  had  severally 
received  in  the  ktc  war,  or  in  the  negotiations 
that  followed 

At  the  conclurion  of  the  peace  vrith  Philip, 
Antiochus  thinking  liimself  by  the  efifect  of  that 
treaty  aggrieved,  in  respect  to  the  freedom  grant- 
cd  to  some  cantons  in  i'hracc,  on  which  he  deri- 
ved a  cLiim  from  his  ancestors,  sent  an  emlwssy 
to  Rome  with  n>nionstnin«*os  on  that  subiect. 
The  Romans  made  answer,  in  the  capacity  which 
they  had  assumed  of  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  that 
they  would  oppose  every  attempt  to  enslave  any 
Grecian  settlement ;  and  as  they  had  no  designs 
on  Asia,  they  expected  that  the  king  of  Syria 
would  not  intermeddle  in  the  concerns  of  Europe. 
While  they  gave  this  answer  to  the  ambaasaoor 
of  Antiochus,  they  resolved  under  pretence  of 
treating  with  the  kin^  to  iend  commissioners,  in 
their  turn,  to  observe  iiis  motions. 

The  famous  Scipio  Africanus  is  mentioned  by 
some  historians  as  having  been  of  this  commission^ 
and  as  having  had  some  conversations  with  Han- 
nibal, which  are  recorded  to  the  honour  of  both. 
Livy,  however,  seems  to  reject  these  particulars 
as  bibulous^  while  he  admits  that  the  apparent  ia- 
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thnacy  of  Hannibal  with  the  Roman  commiflsion- 
era,  very  much  diniinishml  the  port  which  thifi  for- 
midable counsellor  held  in  the  confidence  of  the 
kii^.^ 

At  this  time  it  became  known  that  Antiochus 
wan  meditating  the  invasion  of  Italy  as  well  as 
of  Greece ;  that  the  first  of  these  objects  was  to 
be  committed  to  Hannibal,  who  undertook  to  pre- 
vail on  the  republic  of  Carthage  to  take  a  princi- 
pal share  in  tne  war;  and  that,  for  this  purpose, 
ne  had  sent  a  proper  person  to  concert  measures 
with  his  party  at  Cartha^;  but  the  intrigue  beine 
disK»vered,  the  Carthaginians,-  in  order  to  excuf 
pate  themselves,  sent  an  account  of  it  to  Rome. 

Before  this  intelligence  had  been  received,  the 
Roman  conunistnoners  were  set  out  for  Ana,  and, 
according  to  their  instructions,  passed  through 
Pen^amus  to  consult  with  Eumenes  the  sovereign 
of  that  kingdom,  who  having  reason  to  dread  the 
power  of  Antiochus  employed  all  his  credit  to  en- 
cnge  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  that  prince. 
They  had  an  audience  of  the  king  of  Syria  at 
ApanunL  and  a  conference  afterwards,  on  the 
object  of  their  commission,  with  aprincijml  ofliicer 
en  his  court  at  Ephesus.  This  minister  made  no 
Bcruple  to  charge  the  Romans  with  the  real  de- 
signs of  ambition,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
di^gui<3e  under  the  pretence  of  procuring  the  Uber- 
ties  of  Greece.  "Your  conduct,"  he  said,  "where 
you  are  in  a  condition  to  act  without  disguise,  is 
a  much  better  evidence  of  your  intention,  than 
any  professions  vou  may  think  proper  to  make  in 
Greece  or  in  Asia,  where,  by  assuming  a  popular 
character,  you  have  so  many  {larties  to  reconcile 
to  your  interest.  Are  not  the  inhabitants  of  Na- 
ples and  of  Khegium  Greeks,  as  well  as  those 
of  Lampsacus  and  Smyrna  7  You  are  extremely 
desirous  to  set  the  Greeks  at  liberty  from  the  do- 
minion of  Antiociius  and  Philipi,  but  have  no  re- 
morse in  subjwtiiig  them  to  your  own." 

The  dtrputies  of  the  cities  whose  interest  was 
in  question  were  present  at  these  conftrenccs, 
and  each  plcjuled  the  cause  of  his  country ;  but 
without  any  other  effort  than  that  of  convincing 
the  parties  concerned,  that  a  war  could  not  long 
be  avoided.  The  Roiiuin;i,  alarmed  by  the  intel- 
ligence rt>ceive<l  from  Carthage  during  the  dc|)end- 
ance  of  this  conterrnce,  liad  already  l)egun  to 
prepare  for  hostilities;  and  upon  the  report  of 
their  commissioners  from  Asia,  still  continued  to 
augment  their  forces  by  sea  and  by  land.  Under 
pretence  of  reprt^ng  the  violences  committed  by 
rfabis,  they  ordered  one  army  into  Greece,  aiitl 
■tationed  a  second  on  the  coast  of  Calabria  and 
Apulia,  in  order  to  support  the  operations  of  the 
first 

The  Romans  had  reason  to  consider  the  Eto- 
Kans  as  enemies,  and  even  to  distrust  the  inten- 
tions of  many  of  the  republics  btely  restored  to 
their  Ubcrty,  who  began  to  surmise,  that  under 
the  pretence  of  being  relieved  from  the  dominion 
of  Philip,  they  were  actually  reduced  to  a  state 
of  dependance  on  Rome. 

To  obvL'ite  the  dilHculties  which  from  tliese 
surmises  might  arise  among  the  Grecian  repub- 
licfl,  the  Roman  senate  sent  a  fresh  commission 
into  that  country,  requiring  those  who  were 
named  in  it  to  act  under  the  uiroction  of  Flamini- 
nua,  the  late  deliverer  of  Greece.  These  commis- 
■kMieis  found  the  principal  cities  of  that  country 
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variously  affected :  a  general  meeting  of  the  States 
being  called  to  receive  them  at  Demetria^  the^ 
were,  by  some  of  the  parties  present  at  this 
meeting,  reproached  with  a  design,  under  pre 
tence  of  restoring  the  Greeks  to  tlu'ir  libeities,  ol 
separating  them  from  every  power  that  was  CA  iti 
protect  them;  and  they  weve  likewise  reproached 
with  a  design  of  establishing  their  own  tyrBmiy, 
under  pretence  of  opposing  that  of  eveiy  other 
state. 

This  species  of  blasphemy,  uttered  against  a 
power  wmch  the  majonty  of  those  who  were  pre- 
sent affected  to  revere,  raised  a  great  ferment  in  the 
council ;  and  the  persons  who  had  thus  ventured 
to  insult  the  Romans  being  threatened  with  vio- 
lence, were  forced  to  withdraw  fnmi  Demctiias,  and 
to  take  refuge  in  Etolia.  The  remaining  deputies 
of  Greece  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  Rcoian  oom- 
missionera,  or  at  least  entreated  them  that  they 
would  not  impute  to  so  many  different  nationi^ 
wliat  was  no  more  than  the  nenxy  <^  a  few  indi-^ 
viduals. 

The  Etolians  had  already  invited  Antiochus  to 

ninto  Europe.  The  measure  was  arcording- 
nder  deliberation  in  the  council  of  this  prince, 
fiannibal  warmly  recommended  the  invasion  of 
Italy  as  the  most  effectual  blow  that  could  be 
struck  at  the  Romans.  "At  home,"  he  said, 
"  their  force  is  still  composed  of  disjointed  mate- 
rials, which  will  break  mto  pieces  when  assailed 
by  the  immediate  touch  of  an  enemy ;  and  the 
most  eflcctued  iwwer  that  can  be  raised  up  against 
them,  is  that  wnich  may  be  formed  from  the  niins 
of  their  own  empire.  But  if  you  allow  them  to 
remain  in  quirt  possession  of  Itedv,  and  to  stretch 
out  tlie  arms  of  that  country  to  a  distance,  their  re- 
sources arc  endless,  and  their  strength  irresistible." 
He  made  an  oflbr  of  himself  for  this  service,  de- 
mandin;7  a  hundred  galleys,  ten  thousand  foot,  and 
a  thousand  horse.  With  this  armament  he  propo- 
sed to  prc'sent  himself  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  uid 
from  what  further  reintorcements  or  supplies  he 
could  derive  from  Carthage,  to  effect  his  descent 
upon  Italy. 

These  c^ounscls,  however,  were  given  in  vain. 
Hannilial,  as  a  person  likely  to  reap  all  the  glory 
of  every  8er\ice  in  which  fie  bore  any  part,  was 
become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  court  of  An- 
tiochus, and  to  the  king  himself.  His  advice 
being  rec4*ived  with  more  aversion  than  respect, 
served  to  determine  the  king  against  every  nta«- 
surc  he  projxMied.  "Such  a  monarch,"  it  was 
said  by  the  courtiers,  "could  not  be  under  any  ne- 
cessity to  employ  foreign  aid  or  direction: — lus 
own  force  was  sufficient  to  overcome  the  Ro- 
mans in  any  part  of  the  workl : — the  recovery  of 
Greece  must  be  the  firet  object  of  his  arms : — the 
people  of  that  country,  whenever  his  galleys  ap- 
])earcd,  would  crowd  to  the  shores  to  receivo  him : 
— the  Etolians  were  already  in  arms  for  this  pur- 
pose:— Nabis  was  impatient  to  recover  the  |)os- 
sessions  of  which  he  luul  l>een  strippixl  by  the 
Romans : — Philip  must  eagerly  fl}-  to  his  standard, 
and  embrace  every  opportunity  to  revenge  the 
indignities  which  had  been  lately  put  ujxiii  him- 
self  and  his  kingdom."^ 

Fluttered  with  these  expectations, 
U.  C.  562.    Antiochus  set  sail  for  Euro^ie  with 
ten  thousand  foot,  some  elephants, 
and  a  body  of  horse.    He  was  received  at  De- 
ft Liv.  lib.uxT.  c  la  et  43. 
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wllh  aprhifltnni  of  joj;  but  wood,  tiler, 
nnhBflBqoe^cnMloiiiidenluid  that  |im  •Ukai 
BthMteomitiyliiid  Mot  ftrluiiitobeftrthelmr- 
dn  of  the  wa^  and  wen  devking  how  they 
AmM  map  tar  thenaehca  the  adYanteurca  that 
■Mt  be  made  to  aiiK  firan  it 

Tbe  FUniaiML  at  wheae  inatanoe  Antiodma 
had  oana  ialoGiaecflv  neie  atiU  divided.    One 

Saaaong  them  contended  ftr  peaee,  and  al- 
that  the  pnaenoe  of  the  kiiw  of  Syria  waa 
BMAe  dRomitaaefl^  aa  it  might  give  them  an 
mnwimdlj  to  ntgotiile  with  graater  advantage, 
ftithag  fafy  contended  tor  immedirte  vrar;  m- 
'-  Oat  nee  alone  coold  obtain  any  eqvutable 
apaitjraa  diat  thej  had  to  do 


i  pwauit  in  the  aammhly  of 
Etaia  when  theae  defaatea  todkpboe  relating  to 
the  naalnlion  for  peaee  or  war  wtfh  the  Romanc 
He  ohaerved  to  the  paity  who  contraded  for  war, 

thiLbiim  they  proeeedBd  to  thb  extremity,  thej 
o^gM  lo  have  maiie  their  vepreKntationa  at 
Romek  and  to  have  waited  for  an  anawer  fiom 
theneik  -We  ahril  BMtke  our  repreaentationii 
■nd  ili'maml  ov  anawer,"  atid  a  pHnopal  permn 
in  the  —emWy,  etill  thinktQg  of  a  djeaoent  upon 
M|y,tpbeelfcetedbyHanniha.  •'pefhanvrhere 
opeete^  on  the  bankaof  the  Tiber.*'* 
lotion  for  war  with  the  Romana  waa 
takeninthk  aaMmbly,  and  Antjochua 
headof  the  eonfrdenacy  to  be  formed 
for  mmoal  eappoit  in  the  conduct  of  it.  Thia 
•ndenfomed  to  obtain  a  deelantion  to  the 
c&et  frpra  the  AduBanaand  Bootianai  but 
king  dhappoiated  in  hb  appfication  to  thoee 
ilalB&  ha  left  part  of  hie  fonea  at  Demetiia^  and 
he  bnelf  having  negotitted  hit  admianon  at 
Chaleia  on  the  StruU  ef  Euboea^  retired^  as  if 
hf  had  comr  to  act  uoon  the  defonave,  behind  the 
Euiiptti,  and  crtablianed  his  couzt  at  that  place  for 
the  winter. 

Mran  time  the  Romans  prepared  themselves  as 
for  a  struggle  of  fl^ivat  difBculty,  and  probably  of 
Vmjr  duratmn.^  They  considered  the  abilities  of 
Hannibal,  employed  to  conduct  the  forces  of  Asia, 
a«  a  suflkient  mund  of  alarm.  Their  first  ob- 
ject w3sto  ffoam  Italy  and  their  other  possessions. 
An  army  <h  observation  was  for  this  purpose  sta- 
tioned at  Tarentmn.  A  numerous  neet  was  or- 
diTpd  to  protect  the  coast  The  prctors  and  other 
otficen  of  state,  with  proper  forces  uniler  their 
command,  had  chsfgc  m  the  different  districts  of 
Italy  that  were  suspected  of  inclining  to  the 
enemr,  or  of  being  disaficcted  to  the  common- 
weakL  The  instructions  given  to  these  officers^ 
were:,  to  observe  what  was  passing  in  the  several 
quarters  to  which  they  were  sent,  but  to  avoid 
rrery  occasion  of  animosity'  or  tumult  that  might 
open  a  way  for  the  adnussion  of  an  enemy,  or 
•anw  an  invader  where  to  direct  his  attacic. 

U^Ting  made  these  dispositions  for  their  own 
srrurity,  they  proceeded  to  form  an  army  which 
«Ys  to  act  onensively,  and  to  fix  tlic  scene  of  the 
war  in  their  enemy's  country.  Bcbius,  a  pnntor 
t<f  the  pivcedinc  year,  under  pretence  of  opposing 
Nabift,  who  had  renewed  the  war  in  tlie  Pelopun- 
nesua,  had  already  passed  into  Epirus  with  a 
oMMaderable  force.  Acilios  Glabrio,  one  of  the 
CDOffida  of  the  present  year,  to  whose  lot  this 
province  had  fiulen,  waa  understood  to  have  in 
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charge  tiie.foither  prepajationa  thai,  were  maWBg 
for  a  vrar  in  that  oountry,  and  hastened  the  «► 
semhiing  of  an  §imj.  and  fleet  ndRcient  to  dfia- 
coneert  the  meaaorai  of  the  pai^  thai  were 
sappoaed  to  be  fonmng  against  the  Romana. 

The  Qsoal  tithea  of  ootn  weie-oidered  fton 
Sardinia,  and  double  tithes  fooBBieShr,  toaopply 
the  anmr  in  Epima.  Commieeiika  iiiewiae  were 
aent  to  Carthage  and  Nmnidia.  in  order  to  pur- 
chase aoppfiei  firan  thence.  And  with  aoehn 
aenae  of  ito  inqxirtance  did  the  Romana  enter  an 
thia  vrar,  that  the  oonaol  ComeiiiiB  iMiiedmi 
edict,  paohaatiBg  all  oenaton^  and  all  thoaa  who 
were  *ntitlfd  to  be  f4t"**fH)  into  the  senate^  to 
abaent  themaelvca  from  Rome  above  one  day  at  a 
time^  and  le^uixing  that  no  mme  thanfivaaenn- 
ton  ahoold  of  the  aame  day  be  abaent  fiom  tfaa 

The  eomqment  of  the  fleet  vtaa  retarded  Ijf  a 
dispute  tnat  arose  vrith  eight  of  the  maritUM 
OMniea  or  aea-poit%  who  pretended  to  a  i^^  of 
exemption  fimn  the  preaent  servloe.  But  thnr 
plea,  upon  an  appeilto  the  triboneB,  and  a  re- 
nmice  from  them  to  the  aenatc^  viraa  oreMaledL 

Antiochos  paased  the  winter  at  Chalda  ii^a 
manner  too  common  anthprinoea  of  ameanca- 
padtv,  who  pot  eyeiy  matter  of  peiwmal  cqMiee 
on  the  aame  footing  with  the  aflain  of  atale; 


Being  enamoured  of  a  Grecian  beanlj,  he 
ployed  the  attention  of  his  comt  on  MMtaand 
processions^  devioed  for  her  entertainment,  and  to 
enhance  his  pleasnrea.  Hii  reputation  denfined, 
and  his  forces  made  no  prugreas  either  innmn- 
ben  or  diadpUne. 

In  the  spnng  he  loot  aome  time  In  forming  coo- 
foderadea  with  petty  ijtates^  which  are  ever  under 
the  neoeadty  oTdedaring  themeelves  for  the  p|n»> 
vailing  power,  and  who  change  their  side  with 
the  reverses  of  fortune.  Having  traversed  the 
country  from  Bceotia  to  Arcania,  negotiating  trea- 
ties  with  such  allies  as  thesej  he  hiul  passed  into 
Thessaly,  and  had  besieged  Larissa,  when  the 
Roman  prctor  began  to  advance  from  Epirus. 

Afler  the  contending  parties  had  thus  taken 
the  field,  and  the  armies  of  Rome  and  of  Syria 
were  about  to  decide  the  superiority  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Macedonia,  Philip  seemed  to  remain  in 
suspense,  having  yet  made  no  open  declaration  to 
which  side  he  inclined.  He  hsd  felt  the  arms  of 
the  Romans,  and  had  reason  to  dread  thoae  of 
Antiochus. 

The  princes  who  divided  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire we«v  not  only  rivals  in  power,  they  were  in 
some  degree  mutual  pretenders  to  the  thrones 
wliich  they  severallv  occupied ;  Philip^  probably 
considering  AntiochuH,  in  this  capacity,  as  the 
principal  object  of  his  jealousy,  took  his  resohi- 
tion  to  declare  for  the  Romans;  and  having  ac- 
cordingly joined  the  prstor  on  the  confines  of 
Thes^y,  their  vanguanl  ad^'anced  to  obser^'O  the 
position  and  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Antiochus,  upon  ttie  junction  of  these  forces^ 
thought  proper  to  raise  the  siege  of  I  aiisaa  — 
From  this  time  forward  he  seemed  to  have  drop- 

E^  all  his  sanguine  expectations  of  conquest  m 
uropcs,  was  contented  to  act  on  the  detenaivi^ 
and  when  the  Roman  consul  arrived  in  £pini% 
and  directed  his  mareh  towards  Thessaly,  he 
took  post  at  the  StraiU  of  ThermopyhB,  intend- 
ing to  shut  up  this  passage  into  Greece;  but  !»• 
ing  didodged  from  thence^  his  aimy  was  routed^ 
the  greater  part  of  itpenhiediiLthft(fi^«silhi» 
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jiimsdi^  with  bo  more  than  five  hundred  men, 
CKaped  to  Chalds,  his  fonner  retreat  in  Eubcca, 
firom  whence  he  lOGn  after  aet  nail  for  Attia. 

Upon  the  flight  of  Antiochus,  the  Etolians 
alone  remained  m  the  predicament  of  open  ene- 
piiea  to  the  Romans.  They  were  yet  extremely 
irresolute  and  distracted  in  their  councils.  After 
havinff  hrought  the  king  of  Syria  into  Europe, 
they  had  not  supported  him  with  a  sufTicient 
force ;  and  now,  upon  his  departure,  being  sensi- 
ble of  their  danger  from  the  Romans,  a  powerful 
enemy  whom  they  bad  greatly  provoked,  they 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  kmg  to  return ;  re- 
presenting to  him  how  much  he  was  concerned  to 
liimish  tlmt  arrogant  people  with  a  sufficient  oc- 
cujiation  in  Grreece,  to  prevent  their  pomiog  into 
Asia.  They  at  the  same  time  maue  offers  of 
pacification  and  of  submission  to  the  Romans, 
out  were  received  in  a  manner  which  gave  them 
no  hopes  of  beins  able  to  palliate  the  offence 
they  had  given.  The  consul  advanced  into  their 
country,  mid  siege  to  Naupactus,  and  having  re- 
duced that  place  and  the  whole  nation  to  great 
distresB,  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms,  only  while 
they  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  implore  forgiveness 
and  to  make  their  peace  with  the  senate.  Such 
was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  Lucius  Cornelius 
Sdpio,  being  elected  one  of  the  consuls  for  the 
ensuing  year,  was  destined  to  succeed  Acilius 
Glabrio  in  Etolia ;  and,  with  his  brother  Publius, 
the  victor  in  the  battle  of  Zama,  who  was  to  act 
as  second  in  command,  had  oiders  to  proaecute 
the  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 

These  leaders  biding  arrived  in  Greece,  and  in- 
tent on  the  removal  of  the  war  into  Asia,  wil- 
lingly accepted  of  the  submii»ion  of  all  the  towns 
that  had  incurred  any  suspicion  during  the  stay 
of  Antiochus  in  Europe;  and  leaving  the  dif- 
ference wliich  remained  to  be  settled  with  the 
Etolians  in  a  state  of  negotiation,  they  proceeded 
without  delay,  by  the  route  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrac<',  towards  the  Hellespont 

In  passing  through  these  countries,  they  were 
conducted  and  furnished  with  all  the  noccfeary 
supplies  of  provisions  and  carriages  by  I^iilip. 

1  he  fleets  of  Asia  and  Eurofxj,  during  this 
march  of  the  Roman  army,  contende<l  for  the 
command  of  the  seas.  THat  of  Europe,  which 
was  joined  by  the  navy  of  Rhodes,  and  even  by 
that  of  the  Cartliaginians,  who,  to  vindicate 
themselves  from  any  blame  in  the  present  war, 
had  taken  part  with  their  riN-al,  afler  various  en- 
counters, obtained  the  victory  in  a  decisive  battle, 
which  made  them  entire  masters  of  the  8i>a,  and 
opened  all  t!ie  ports  of  Asia  to  the  shipping  of  the 
Romans. 

The  king  of  S\Tia  had  fortified  Sestos  and 
Abydos  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Lysimachia  on 
the  isthmus  of  Chersonesus,  uith  an  ap{)arent 
resolution  to  dispute  the  march  and  passage  of  the 
Scipios  at  all  these  different  stations,  but  on  the 
total  defeat  of  his  navy,  he  either  considered 
those  places  as  lost,  or,  fearing  to  have  his  forces 
separately  cut  off  in  attempting  to  defend  them, 
he  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  Lysimacliia, 
Sestos,  and  Abydos ;  and  while  he  thus  opened 
the  way  for  his  enemies  to  reach  him,  gave  other 
signs  of  despondency,  or  of  a  disposition  to  sink 
under  :t/KcrMity,  making  overtures  of  peace,  and 
offering  lo  yield  eveiy  point  which  he  had  for- 
meoiy  dispvtted  in  thA  war.  In  reply  to  these 
offers  be  was  told,  Thtt  he  must  do  a  grett  deal 


more;  that  he  must  submit  to  such  terms  as  the 
Romans  were  entitled  to  expect  fixwn  idctoiy.— 
But  as  be  continued  to  assemble  his  forces,  be 
chose  rather  to  stake  his  fortune  on  the  decision 
of  a  battle ;  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  master  of  Pergamus,  the  capital  of 
Eumenes,  he  fell  back  on  Thyatiia,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  take  post  on  the  momitains 
of  SypyluSi  where  he  meant  to  contend  for  the 
eniput;  of  Asia. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Sdpios  advanced  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  without  any  resistance  passed 
the  Strait.  This  was  the  first  time  that  any 
Roman  army  set  foot  on  Asia ;  and  being  met  by 
the  deputies  of  the  king  with  the  overtures  oi* 
peace  that  have  been  mentioned,  sent  accounts  to 
Rome  of  their  arrival,  and  made  a  halt  for  some 
days. 

This  descent  was  considered  by*  the  Romans 
as  an  epoch  of  great  renown ;  and  the  messenger 
who  brought  the  accounts  of  it  was  received  with 
processions  and  solemn  rites.  SuppUcations  and 
prayers  were  offered  up  to  the  gods,  that  thu 
first  landing  of  a  Roman  army  in 
U.  C.  563.  Asia  might  be  prosperous  for  the 
conrnionwealth. 

Publius  Scipio,  the  femous  antagonist  of  Han- 
nibal, soon  after  his  arrival  in  Asia,  was  taken 
ill;  or,  what  may  be  supposed  for  his  honour,  be- 
ing dcarous  not  to  rob  nis  brother  of  any  share 
in  the  glory  which  he  perceived  was  to  be  easily 
won  against  the  present  enemy,  he  affected  indis- 
position, and  remained  at  a  ciistance  from  the 
camp.  Lucius,  thus  lefi  alone  to  command  the 
Roman  army,  advanced  upon  the  king,  attacked 
him  in  the  post  he  had  chosen,  and  in  a  dedsiTf 
victory,  disjx'rscd  the  splendid  forces  of  Asia, 
with  all  their  apparatus  of  armed  chariots,  horees^ 
and  elephants,  harnessed  with  gold. 

The  king  himself  fied  with  a  few  attendant^ 
passed  through  Sardis  in  the  ni^ht,  and  con- 
tinued his  flight  to  Apemea  in  Pisidia,  where  he 
expected  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  pursuers. 

Thyatira,  Sardis,  and  Magnesia  soon  afler 
opened  their  gates  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  king 
himself  by  a  messenger  from  Apamea,  again 
made  haste  to  own  hin^lf  vanquished,  and  to  sue 
for  peace. 

The  Romans,  to  display  a  moderation  which 
thej  frequently  affected  in  the  midst  of  th«r  vic- 
tories, renewed  the  same  conditions  which  they 
had  prescribed  on  tlieir  arrival  in  Asm ;  and  a 
cessation  of  arms  being  granted,  officers  firom 
Antiochus,  and  from  all  the  otlier  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  approaching  treaty,  repaired  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  receive  the  final  decision  of  the 
senate  and  people,  on  the  future  settlement  of 
their  aflairs. 

Eumenes,  the  king  of  Pergamus,  on  this  occa- 
sion, attended  in  person,  and,  together  with  the 
republic  of  Rhodes,  who  had  distuiguishcd  them- 
selves by  their  zeal  and  faithful  services  in  the 
late  war,  became  the  princi|)al  gainer  in  tlie 
treaty. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  senate,  that  the  prelimi- 
nary articles  already  prescribed  by  the  consul 
should  be  confirmed : 

That,  aixording  to  these  articles,  Antiochus 
should  resign  all  his  pretensions  in  Europe,  and 
contract  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom  in  Asia 
within  the  mountains  of  Taurus : 

That  ho  should  pay  to  the  Romans^  at 
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fife  tlKNmnd  tafenti  to  rambune  the 
of  the  war: 
'*o  EUnmies  fimr  handled  talenti  on  the  ecofe 
of  a  debt  thai  had  been  doe  to  hk  &ther. 

And^lbr  the  perfimnanoe  of  these  oonditikma, 
Aaold  fiw  tfventj  boatagei^  eoch  aa  the  Romane 


In  the  frithcr  execution  of  thk  treaty,  the  Ro- 
again  appeand  to  be  eoBdtooi  only  for  the 
'  of  thor  allien  and  reqmred  no  mors  than 
fiir  themadvea.  They  apoointed 
m^utn  to  repair  into  Asia,  and  .there 
t  the  aemal  questions  that  migln  arise 
.totheaettleiDentofthatooiintiy.  In  the 
time  the^  pabGshed  to  all  p«ties  the  &l- 
Iswiq^  instractioni^  aa  the  basis  on  which  ilie 
eoBMnsMooefs  were  to  proceed : 

That  tfao  piciiminaiies  of  the  peace  with  An- 
tiocfaoi  already  oflered  shooM  be  ntified: 

Thst  an  the  provinces  which  he  was  to  eracn- 
aii^  eoDeept  Cam  and  Lycia,  were  to  be  asMgned 
tsEomenea: 

Thst  these  nnmnee^  bonnded  by  the  Meander 
OQ  the  east,  ahoald  be  given  to  the  republic  of 


That  aD  the  Greek  dtiea  which  had  been 
trilHrtanr  to  Eomenes  shooU  eontinne  sa  and  all 
vhidi  had  been  tribotaiy  to  Antiodios  ttiouJd  be 
«tfiee.> 

A  sfttlfmpnt  was  aocorfingly  soon  after  made 
ia  Afla  in  theae  terms;  and  the  Romany  while 
Ihij  were  hastming  to  nniversal  dominion,  ap- 
fsuad  to  have  noo^ect  beyond  the  prosperitT  of 
Mr  afiea:  they  were  meraful  to  the  vanquished, 
finMdabla  only  to  those  who  presomed  to 
ttboranna.  In  the  midst  of  their  conqueats^ 
tkty  rmrveJ  nothing  to  themselves  bendes  the 
powrr  of  giving  away  entire  kingdoms  and  pro- 
\wt9;  or,  in  cuer  wcnis,  they  reserved  nothing 
Nrt  the  Dower  of  seizing  the  whole  at  a  proper 
time,  MZM,  ior  the  present,  the  supieme  ascendant 
owr  alJ  the  conqi^ml  pm\inccs  that  were  given 
•WIT,  and  over  those  who  received  them. 

The  Elolians  were  now  the  only  parties  in 
Onvoe  who  pretended  to  hold  their  liberties,  or 
tbnr  pooseanons,  by  any  other  tenure  than  that 
of  a  grant  from  the  Romans. 

Daring  the  dependanoe  of  the  war  in  Asia,  the 
Elfltians  were  makinf  continual  eflfortn  to  recover 
thdr  own  losaes,  andto  preserve  the  citv  of  Am- 
Nvia,  then  besieged  by  the  Romans ;  but,  upon 
thr  dcjfcait  of  Antiochos,  the  Ambraciots  surren- 
Jntd  ai  discretion,  and  the  EtoUans  sued  for 
peace. 

Amhraria  had  been  the  capital  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
noir  fomished  the  captor  with  a  plentiful  spoil  of 
^Utues,  lartuies,  ana  other  ornaments  to  adorn 
hu  triumph.  The  Etoliana,  at  the  intercession  of 
U»  Attienians,  were  allowed  to  hope  for  peace  on 

the  iuUowing  terms.' 
Thst  they  should  not  allow  to  pass  through 

tSeir  eonntry  the  troops  of  any  nation  at  war  with 

ibe  Roo»n« : 
That  they  should  consider  the  allies  of  Rome 

IS  tbrir  allies*  and  the  enemies  of  Rome  as  their 

tirniin: 
That  they  should  make  instant  payment  of  two 

boadml  tafeotn  in  silver,  the  stanoanl  of  Athens; 

*od  of  three  hundred  more  at  separate  instal- 

uais  vrithin  six  years : 

■  II  ■ 
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That  if  they  chose  to  make  these  payments  . 
gold  rather  tlmn  silver,  thtf  proportion  should  be 
one  of  gold  to  ten  of  silver;  and  that  they  should 
give  hostages  lor  the  perfinmanoe  of  these  sevwil 
articles.' 

While  the  EtoUans  were  on  these  terms  ooo- 
duding  a  peace,  or  rather  obtaining  a  pardonj  tha 
Consm  ManUus^  who  had  succeed  the  Sadoa 
in  Asia,  willing,  if  possible^  to  bring  back  into 
Italy,  together  with  the  victorious  lemons,  soma 
piebmoe  of  a  triumph  (or  himself  kid  his  armr 
against  the  Qalatians.'  These  were  the  desoeno- 
ants  of  a  barbarous  horde,  which  had,  aome  mm 
before,  migrated  from  the  north  of  Europe,  viaued 
Italrand  Urecce  in  their  way,  and  stdpped  on  tha 
Hdys  in  the  Leaier  Asia,  where  tb^  made  a 
aettlement.  rband  which  they  levied  oontriboticiiia. 
quite  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  the  Metfiter- 
ruiean,  and  Egitan  Seas.  Thdr  forces  had  lately 
made  a  part  in  the  army  <^  Antiochns,  and  they 
had  not  yet  acceded  to  the  peace  which  that  prinoa 
had  accepted.  By  these  means  they  furnished  the 
Roman  Consul  vrith  a  pretence  for  invading  their 
country ;  and  being  unable  to  resist  him,  submits 
ted  at  diKretion.  In  thus  extinguishing  the  re- 
mains of  every  hostile  combination,  the  Romana 
took  .care  to  satisfy  the  world  that  it  never  vraa 
safe  to  take  part  apunst  them  in  any  confederKy. 
and  that,  whde  thrjr  never  abandoned  any  ally  or 
thdr  ovrn^  they  were  in  condition  to  compd  the 
powers,  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  frequently 
to  abandon  thdrs. 

Thus  ended  the  fint  expedition  of  the  Romana 
into  Asia :  in  the  result  of  which,  vrithout  seem- 
hig  to  enlarge  their  own  dominions^  thnr  had 
greatly  rednm  the  powers  both  of  the  Syrian 
and  Maoedonian  monarchies;  and  by  reatoiing, 
whether  from  inclination  or  policy,  every  state  to 
its  independence,  they  had  balanced  a  multitude 
of  parties  against  each  other,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  that  no  formidable  combination  was  likely  to  be 
formed  a^inst  themselves ;  or  if  any  onej  or  a  few 
partir«(,  imould  presume  to  withstand  their  power, 
many  others  were  ready  to  join  in  the  cry  of  in- 
gratitude, and  to  treat  any  opposition  that  was 
made  to  them  as  an  unwortny  return  to  those 
who  had  so  generously  espoused  the  cause  of 
mankind. 

T^e  pacification  of  Asia  and  Greece  left  the 
republic  at  leisure  to  manage  its  ordinary  ouarrels 
with  nations  unsubdued  on  the  opposite  frontier. 
In  the  west,  hostilities  had  subsisted  without  in- 
temijUion,  during  the  whole  time  that  the  state 
was  intent  on  its  wars  in  the  E^st ;  and  triumphal 
processions  were  exhibited  by  turns  from  those 
opposite  quarters. 

In  Spain  tlie  commanders  were,  for  the  most 
part,  annually  relievoil,  and  the  army  annually 
recruited  from  Italy,  The  variety  of  events  which 
are  mentioiUHl,  and  the  continuance  of  the  war 
itself,  are  suflicient  to  evince  that  no  decisive  vic- 
tories were  obtained,  or  conquests  flnalh'  made. 
On  the  coast  of  Spain  there  were  many  Greek  or 
Africa  n  settlements  esitublishcd  for  couunerce.  Of 
these  the  Ronuns,  either  as  lia%ing  su])|)lanted 
the  Carthadnians,  formerly  thtir  masters,  or  as 
having  subdued  tlie  natives,  were  still  in  |)osses- 
sion.  But  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  were 
occupied  by  many  hordes,  who  appear  to  have 
been  collected  in  townships  and  fortified  station^ 
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from  which  they  assembled  to  oppose  the  Roman 
annics  in  the  field,  or  in  which  they  defended 
tlifliiielves  with  obstinate  valuur.  Though  often 
defeated,  they  still  renewed  the  contest  Tiberius 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  five 
hunored  and  seventy-four^  about  ten  years  after 
the  peace  with  Antioichua,  is  said  to  have  received 
the  submission  of  one  hundred  and  three  towns 
of  that  country.^  The  troubles  of  Spain  were, 
nevertheless,  renewed  under  his  suocessorsj  and 
continued  to  occupy  the  Roman  arms  with  a 
repetition  of  similar  operations,  and  a  like  variety 
01  events. 

The  war  in  Liguria  was  nearly  of  the  same 
descriptbn  with  that  in  Spain ;  continued  still  to 
occupy  a  certain  part  of  tne  Roman  force ;  and, 
both  before  and  alter  the  late  expedition  to  Greece 


and  Asia,  was  for  some  years  the  principal  cm- 
^oyment  of  both  the  consuls.  Here,  iiowever,  the 
Komans  made  a  more  sensible  pn^reas  towards 
an  entire  conquest  than  they  made  in  Spain. 
They  facilitated  their  access  to  the  country  by 
highways  across  the  mountains ;  they  reduced  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy  by  the  sworu  and  by  the 
ordinary  distresses  of  war ;  and,  after  the  experi- 
ence of  many  pretended  submissions  and  repeated 
revolts  9f  that  people,  who  seemed  to  derive  the 
ferocity  of  their  spirit,  as  well  as  the  security  of 
their  possession,  from  the  rugged  and  inaccessible 
nature  of  their  country,  it  was  determined  to 
transplant  the  natives  to  some  of  the  more  acces- 
sible parts  of  Italy,  where  the  lands,  being  waste 
from  the  effect  of  former  wars,  were  stifi  unoc- 
cupied and  at  the  disposal  of  the  repuliHc.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

State  of  Italy — Character  of  the  Roman  Policy — Death  of  Scipio  and  of  Hannibal — Indulgence 
of  the  Romans  to  the  King  qf  Macedonia — Complaints  against  Philip — Succession  of  Perseus^ 
and  Origin  of  the  War — Action  on  the  Pcneus — Orertures  of  Peace — Progress  of  the  War — 
Defeat  of  Perseus  at  Pidna,  by  Paulus  Emilius—His  Flight  and  Captivity— SettUment  qf 
Macedonia  and  Ulyricum — Manners  qf  the  Romans. 


BY  the  methods  alwve  related  the  Romans 
proceeded  to  extend  their  dominion  over  all  the 
districts  around  them,  and  either  brought  to  their 
own  standard,  or  disarmed,  the  several  nations 
who  had  hitherto  resisted  their  power.  While  they 
were  about  to  accomplish  this  end,  the  Trans- 
alpine Gauls,  still  having  their  views  directed  to 
the  southward  of  the  mountains,  made  some  at- 
tempts at  migration  into  Italy,  in  one  of  which 
they  settled  a  party  of  their  people  at  Aquileia. 
The  Romans  were  alarmed,  and  ordered  these 
strangers  to  be  dislodged  and  reconducted  aerobes 
the  Alps. 

This  circumstance  suggested  the  design  of 
securing  the  frontier  on  that  side  by  a  colony ; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  body  of  Latins  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  Aquileia,  a  settlement  which  nearly 
completed  the  Roman  establishments  within  the 
Alps.  The  country  was  now,  in  a  great  measure, 
occupied  by  colonies  of  Roman  and  Latin  ex- 
traction, who,  depending  on  Rome  for  protection, 
aerved,  wherever  they  were  settled,  to  carry  the 
deepest  impressions  of  her  authority,  and  tokeep 
the  natives  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  her  govern- 
ment. 

The  domestic  policy  of  the  state,  during  this 
period,  appears  to  have  been  orderly  ami  wise 
beyond  tnat  of  any  other  time.  The  distinction 
between  patrician  and  plebeian  was  become  alto- 
gether nominal.  The  descendants  of  those  who 
nad  held  the  higher  offices  of  state,  were,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  preferments  of  their  ancestort^ 
considered  as  noble.  Instead  of  a  title  of  nobility, 
the  son  named  his  father  and  grandfather,  who 
had  been  vested  with  public  honours.  And  as  the 
plebeians  now  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
ofiiccs  of  state,  they  were  continually  opening  the 
way  of  their  posterity  to  the  rank  of  nol)lcs. 
"  Thus  I,"  said  Decius  Mus,'  while  he  pleaded  to 

1  Liv.  lib.  xl.  c.  50.  et  passim.      S  Liv.  lib.  x).  c  38. 
3  Vid.  B.  i.  c  3. 


have  the  priesthood,  joined  to  the  other  hanouri 
which  the  different  orders  of  the  people  enjoyed 
in  common,  "can  cite  my  &ther  in  tne  rank  of 
consul ;  and  my  son  can  cite  both  his  grandfather 
and  mc."^  The  plebeians  were  entitle  by  law  to 
claim  one  of  the  consul's  scats,  and  frequently 
occupied  Iwth. 

Tne  authority  of  the  senate,  the  dignity  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  the  manners  of  the  peo[dc^ 
in  general,  were  guarded,  and,  in  a  great  measure 
preserved,  by  the  integrity  and  strict  exercise  of 
the  censorial  power.  The  wisest  and  the  mosi 
respected  of  tue  citizens,  from  every  oondition, 
were  raised  into  office ;  and  the  assemblies  whe- 
ther of  the  senate,  or  the  fjeople,  without  envy, 
and  without  jealousy,  suffered  themseWes  to  be 
governed  by  the  counsels  of  a  few  able  and  virtu- 
ous men.  It  is  impossible  otherwise  to  account 
for  that  splendour  with  which  the  affairs  of  this 
republic,  from  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war  to 
that  of  the  last  wars  with  Macedonia  and  Car- 
thage, though  committed  to  hancls  that  were  con- 
tinually changing,  were,  nevertheless,  uniformly 
and  ably  conducted. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  was  in  a  high  degree 
democrat  ical ;  and  tnough  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  governed  by  the  silent  influence  of 
personal  authority  in  a  few  of  their  citizens,  yet 
could  not  endure  any  species  of  uncommon  pre* 
eminence ;  even  that  wnich  arose  from  the  lustre 
and  well-founded  pretensions  of  distinguished 
merit 

The  great  Scipio,  with  his  brother  Lucius,  ok 
their  return  from  Asia,  encounteretl  a  prosecu- 
tion, unworthily  supiwrted  by  a  popular  clamour; 
which  brought  tliem  to  trial  on  a  formal  charge 
of  secreting  part  of  the  treasure  ri'crivcd  froir 
AntiochuR.  It  is  likely,  from  the  manner  in  which 
PubUus  Scipio  ditKlaincd  to  answer  this  charge 
that  he  carried  his  personal  spirit  too  high  ?<» 
^    ■  -       - 
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wlaeli  etn  aOofr  no 
to  eone  in  eompHition  with  te 
iiciito  cf  the  people  to  eoveraigntjr,  and  of  ino- 
vMdo  to  ofMil  atteirtMNi  in  the etate.    Athii 
OB  the  fibd  which  wee  bioiight 


_  not  to  htor  the  penon  wno 
hin^  he  taunded  the  peopu^  that  tins 


of  thot  day  on  which  thcj 
the  viotorj  at  Zama  I  and  deii^Bd  that 
Ihrf Vanld  fellow  fain  to  the  teaplea»  in  which 
ho  wno  to  wtUun  thanks  to  the  foda  far  that  im- 
He  was  fellowed  aenoriinriy  1^ 


■nititnde,  and  the  aocoatf  ibc  that  timie 
tod.  AJthia  aeoiHid  dtatioi^  he  called 
tm  the  paper  of  aeoomil%  on  which  be  had  en- 
tond  al  tlw  aoBM  he  had  veoavedin  Asia;  and, 
whik  tfao  people  expected  that  he  was  to  satisfy 
theoi  fay  a  state  of  pBfticttlai%  he  toie  the  seroU  in 
>;  and,  taking  the  privilege  of  a 
,  ntind,  witumt  deigning  to  give 
anv  answei;.aiid  went  aa  an  exile  i^  a  ooontiy 
fiiMeof  Iluj,  witon  he  soon  after  died. 

"Ae  aaae  year  Gkewiee  tenninated  the  Kfe  of 
hii  anrafnniit  Hannibal,  Tins  great  man,  htm- 
arffa  aJtoent  object  of  jeafcHisy  to  nation%wa% 
hf  an  aitide  in  the  late  treaty  of  pnee  with  An- 
ttrefcni^  to  hafn  been  deBwewdnp  to  the  Romans; 
and  had,  in  order  to  amid  that  danger,  retired 
iMiX^mlib  Fwam  thence  he  todk  itftige  with 
~^  '  M^  king  of  Bilhjnia,  where  the  enmity  of 
stiB  pomnad  hm^  and  where  an  embasay 
nttodanMnd  that  he  should  bedeliTeied 
<^  An  aaon  aa  he  knew  that  this  demand  was 
fily  wmit^  and  that  the  arennea  to  hie  dwoU- 
hwwon  aeenred  in  Ofdartoeeiia  him,  betook 
paUn,  and  died. 

The  Bonans  had  been  m>  well  satisSed  with 
thtpait  which  waatakui  by  Philip  in  the  late 
wv  with  Antiocbus,  that  they  released  his  100 
DesKtrius,  then  at  Rooie,  a  hostage  for  uay- 
mnit  of  the  Other's  tribute,  of  which  thev  liice- 
viw  remittrd  a  part  They  even  conmved  at  his 
ffeovcnngsome  of  hii  ibnner  po0sesMon«,and  made 
Boinqninr  into  the  numbera  of  hin  troops,  in  vthich 
be  £reatiy  eiopcded  the  cstaUMhmcnt  preecribcd 
bf  tile  laat  treaty.  They  continued  in  this  dispo- 
Mion  during  four  yeani  after  the  late  peace  with 
tin  king  of  eyria;  and,  in  this  internal,  permitted 
tbe  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  by  the  improvement 
•f  ite  irvenne,  and  the  iocreaaw  of  its  people,  in  a 
gicat  measure  to  recover  its  former  strength. 

These  circumstances  of  prosperity,  however, 
41  not  fiul  to  excite  apprpmeniaon  in  the  minds 
of  all  thoae  who^  holding  independent  possessions 
ia  that  netghboarhood,  were  exposed  to  be  the 
fnt  victinis  of  this  reviving  power ;  and  repre- 
imfaiiotw^  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  Ro- 
nins  on  this  subject,  were  accordingly  made  at 
Rome,  from  Ekuiienea,  the  king  of  Pergamua,  and 
horn  an  the  petty  princes  and  small  cooununities 
Qo  the  frontier  of  Macedonia. 

On  reoetving  these  admonitions,  the  senate,  in 

tbrir  usual  form,  sent  to  the  country  from  whence 

they  were  alarmed,  a  select  nuiulier  of  their  mem- 

bnt  to  make  inquiry  into  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

Before  a  tribunal  thus  constituted,  the  king  of 

Macedonia  was  cited  to  appear  as  a  private  jurty, 

int  at  Tempe,  to  answer  tue  charge  of  the  Tbes- 

■dnan,  and  afterwards  at  Thessalonica,  to  an- 

wner  that  of  Eomenea.    After  a  discussion,  suf- 

AocaUy  hombttiiff  to  a  aoverei^  he  received 

■ettaoe.  by  which  he  was  required  to  evacuate 

iA  tbe  finm  he  hnd  oociqned  beyond  the  aacktDi 


with  indignatian  and  reeentment,  wUeh  warn  too 
nnguavdedly  expreared,  and  which  icndenifrhfBi 
theooeforwanl  an  object  of  oontinnal  atteitloD 
and  of  jealousy  to  the  Romana. 
r  A  aecond  commissinn  was  gianted  to  see  the 
Sentence  of  the  firrt  put  in  execution;  and  aa 
aoon  aa  it  became  punicljr  known,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  willing  tb  receive  eompfadma  agunat 
Philips  and  were  dispoaed  to  protect  ereiypengn 
whomennad  hia  fiapleaaure^  ambaamdois  firan 
the  prinoea  of  Asia,  and  penona  of  efery  con^ 
tfon,  from  att  the  allea  of  Oreece,  and  iom  all  the 
diatiiete  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  Maeedonia,  ft- 
aorted  to  Ronap  wifli  comnlainte  against  the  khift 
some  of  a  private^  and  otliere  of  a  public  nature. 
The  city  waa  crowded  with  atrai^ren^  and  the 
senate  waa  occupied,  firom  morning  to  nlgli^  ia 
hearing  the  representationa  that  wcremnoe  by 
their  aSiea  on  the  subject  of  the  osurpntioiio  and 
opwysiiuni  they  had  auflered. 

Phifip^  to^Tort  the  atorm,  had  aent  hia  younger 
aott,  Demetrius  to  answer  the  asvend  chanes 
which  were  exported  to  be  brought  against,  hni ; 
and,  in  the  end,  obtdned  a  reaolalion  of  the  a»> 
nate  to  aocommodatomattenonan  amicafalafait- 
injg.  Thb  reaolution  waa  grounded  on  pretence 
ofthe  fovour  which  the  Romana  bore  to  Drtne- 
triiM^  who  had  long  reaided  aa  a  hoatage  ill  their 
city.  *«  The  king  will  phMMO  to  know,>^theyeaid, 
"  thst  he  baa  doM  one  thing  extremely  agreeable 
to  the  Romans,  in  trusting  his  cauae  to  an  adfooate 
ao  well  eatabhshed  in  their  esteem  and  regard."* 

Thb  language  of  the  Roman  senate  respediing 
Demetrius,  together  with  dangerous  ang^pestions 
firom  aome  of  his  own  confidants^  probably  inniiBd 
the  young  man  with  thou^hts^  or  rendereif  him 
sospectedTof  designs,  injurious  to  the  riglite  of 
Perseus,  hu  elder  brother.  This  prince  took  the 
alarm,  and  never  ceased  to  excite  the  suspidoiM 
already  formed  in  the  breast  of  the  father,  until 
he  prevailed  in  securing  his  own  succession  by 
the  death  of  hia  younger  brother .• 

Philip,  having  ordered  the  execution  of  one  aon 
to  gratify  the  jealousy  of  the  other,  lived  about 
three  years  after  this  action,  8ufl*ering  part  ofthe 
punishment  that  was  due  to  him  on  that  account, 
m  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  of  dan^^  from 
hissurvivin||[  son,  and  died  in  great  solicitude  for 
the  fate  of  his  kingdom. 

Peneus,  nevertheless,  in  ascending  the  throne 
of  Macedonia,  gave  holies  of  a  better  and  happier 
reign  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  im- 
mediately acknowledged  by  the  Romans;  and. 
during  a  few  years  after  his  accession,  appeared 
to  ha\'c  no  cause  of  dlsquiotudc  from  this  people. 
Although  he  had  ado[)ted  the  measures  of  hia 
fiither,  and  endeavoured  by  attention  to  his  reve- 
nue, his  army,  and  maipizines ;  and  by  forming 
alliances  with  some  ot  the  warlike  Thradan 
hordes  in  liis  neighliourhood,  to  put  his  kingdom 
in  a  ))Osture  of  defence,  and  in  condition  to  assert 
its  independence ;  yet  he  aniiears  to  have  excited 
less  jt-alousv  in  the  minds  of  his  neighbours.  The 
progress  which  he  made  seems  to  iiave  escaped 
the  aUention  of  the  Romans;  until,  at  last 
awakened  by  the  rejwrt  of  a  secret  correspondence 
which  he  carried  on  with  the  rejHiblic  of  Carthage, 
they  thought  prouer  to  send  a  deputation  into 
Macedonia,  in  order  to  obser\'e  his  moCiona. 
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By  the  deputies  employed  in  this  service,  Ahe 
Rmans  dUiiined  intelligence,  that  Perseus  had 
VM|  iidvaiiees  to  the  Achacans  as  well  as  to  the 
OaAtginians,  and  to  other  states;  and  was  likely 
to  ftnrm  a  pi;)werful  party  among  the  Greeks. 

From  this  time  forward  the  leaders  of  the  Ro- 
man councils  seemed  to  have  taken  a  resolutibn 
to  remove  this  subject  of  iealottSY,  and  to  suppress 
the  Macedonian  monarchy.  They  renewed  their 
attenUon  to  the  state  of  jiarties  in  Greece,  and 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  all  the  difierances  that 
might  incline  any  of  those  republics  to  oppose 
them  in  the  execution  of  their  design.  1  hey 
encouraged  the  king  of  Pergamus,  who  after- 
wards appears  to  have  repent^  of  ^he  part  which 
he  took  in  that  matter,  to  state  his  complaints. 
They  brought  him  to  Rome  in  person,  and  cited 
him  before  the  senttc  to  give  a  complete  detail  of 
the  circumstances  that  were  alurmhig  in  the  policy 
of  Perseus.  Kumenes,  having  btien  thus  brought 
forward  as  a  formal  accuser,  and  being  to  return 
through  Greece,  in  order  to  offer  his  devotions  at 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  was  assaulted  and  wounded 
by  a  party  who  meant  to  assassinate  him ;  and 
tois  design,  with  some  other  acts  of  violence,  be- 
ing imputed  to  Perseus,  served  as  a  pretence  for 
the  war  which  followed. 

The  Roman  senate  had  already  mranted  two 
separate  commissions,  the  one.  of  a  deputation  to 
visit  Macedonia,  and  to  ol>serve  the  motions  of 
Perseus;  the  other  of  an  emlwssy  into  Ef^ypt,  to 
confirm  their  alliance  with  Ptolemy.  On  hearing 
of  the  attempt  that  had  Ixxn  made  to  assassinate 
Eumenes,  tney  directed  one  of  the  prwtors, 
Caius  Sicinius,  with  a  proper  force,  to  jiass  into 
Epirus;  and,  in  order  to  secure  their  access  into 
that  country,  to  take  possefMion  of  Apollonia,  and 
other  towns  on  the  coast.  But  a  misunderstanding 
then  subtiistin^  l)ctwc»en  the  consuls,and  other  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  senate,  cauvd  some  obstruction 
in  the  farther  iminetliate  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Perseus  however,  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
Roman  force  in  his  neighbourhood,  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome  with  expostulations  on  the  subject, 
and  with  oilers,  by  every  reasonable  concession 
that  the  senate  or  the  people  could  require,  to 
avert  the  storm  which  threatened  him.  But  the 
Romans,  affecting  resentment  of  the  injuries  they 
pretend«>J  to  have  received,  ordered  his  ambassa- 
dor, without  delay,  to  depart  from  Italy;  and 
Kve  intimation,  th;it,  if  for  the  future  he  should 
ve  any  thing  to  offer,  he  might  have  recourse 
to  the  commander  o(  the  Roman  array  in  Epirus. 

The  interview,  which  Perseus  soon  after  had 
with  the  Roman  commissioners,  terminated  with 
the  strongest  signs  of  hostility  on  both  sides.' 
The  king,  however,  having  taken  minutes  of 
what  passed  at  their  conference,  sent  copies  to  all 
the  neighbouring  states,  in  order  to  exculpate 
himself  from  any  guilt  in  the  approaching  war; 
and  as  the  event  afterwards  showed  how  much 
it  was  the  interest  of  every  state  to  support  him, 
he  being  the  only  power  that  could  give  them 
any  protection  against  the  Romans;  so  numbers, 
already  moved  b;^  this  appri'hension,  were  in- 
clined to  favour  his  cause.  The  Rhodians,  then 
a  formidable  naval  power,  though  restrained  by 
fear  from  an  open  breach  with  the  Romans,  yet 
gave  sufficient  evidence  of  this  disposition,  ku- 
menes, likewise,  though  a  principal  instrument  in 
fomenting  the  present  quarrel,  soon  became  averse 
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to  its  consequences.  The  Boeotians  and  Epirott, 
arjvell  as  the  Illyrians,  openly  dcdared  lor  the 
luing  of  Macedonia.3 

These  circumstances  were  stated  at  Rome  as 
additional  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  king ; 
and  his  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  part  lie  had 
acted,  were  considered  as  frttem))ts  to  form  a  hot- 
tile  confederacy  against  the  republic 

Additional  ^eets  and  armies  were  accordingly 
assembled,  and  directed  towards  Epims ;  and  a 
declaration  of  war  was  issued  in  the  form  of  an 
act  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  Romans  had  now,  during  about  twenty- 
five  years,  borne  a  principal  part  among  the  na- 
tions that  surrountled  the  Mediterranean  aca. 
The  ascendant  they  had  gained  in  all  their  wan 
or  treaties,  had  made  tliem  common  objects  of 
fear  or  respect  to  all  the  contiguous  powers  of 
Kurope,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  Macedonians, 
however,  as  the  latest  conquerors  of  the  world, 
still  retained  a  very  high  reputation  for  military 
skill  and  valour.  The  eventa  of  the  late  war 
rather  surprised  mankind,  than  convinced  them 
of  any  decided  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
man arms.  The  novelty  of  a  new  eifemy,  the 
mistakes  or  misconduct  of  the  late  kin?,  might 
have  accounted  for  his  ill  success.  The  king£m 
ha<l  now  lieen  above  twenty  years  exempted  from 
any  signal  ^lamity,  had  re-establiriicd  its  armies, 
an<l  filliMl  its  magazines  and  its  coffers.  The 
miUtarv  establishment  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
men ;  the  greater  part  formetl  and  disci[»lined  upon 
the  plan  of  the  phalanx,  and  supported  with  nu- 
merous troops  of  irregulars  from  the  warlike  can- 
tons of  Thrade.  The  king  himself,  in  the  vigour 
of  manhiMxI,  .s<'nsil)le  that  the  storm  could  not  be 
<liverte<l,  afVected  rather  to  desire  than  to  decline 
the  contest;  and,  under  all  these  circumstan«*s, 
nations  seemingly  least  interested  in  the  conse- 
quences, were  intent  on  the  scene  that  was  aliout 
to  l>e  opened  l)efore  them. 

Eumene:*,  supposed  to  be  incited  by  inveterate 
animosity  to  Perseus,  and  by  recent  provocations, 
prepared  to  fulfil  his  professions  in  behalf  of  the 
Romans. 

Ariarathes,  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  equally 
incline<l  by  jKilicy  to  wish  for  a  counteq^oisc  to 
the  Macedonian  pt>wer,  but  having  recently 
forme<l  an  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  family 
of  Perseus,  determintnl  to  be  neutral  in  the  war. 

Ptolemy  Philomater,  who  then  filled  the  throne 
of  Effvpt,  was  a  minor.  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  had  lately  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  having  been  some  time  a 
hostage  at  Rome,  atfected  in  his  own  CA>UTt  the 
manners  of  a  Roman  demagogue ;  but  was  chiefly 
intent  on  his  pretensions  to  Coelesyria,  which  be 
hoped  to  make  good  under  favour  ol"  the  approach- 
ing conjuncture  formed  by  the  minority  ot  Ptole- 
my, and  by  the  avocation  of  the  Roman  forc<»  is 
Greece. 

The  Carthaginians,  and  the  king  of  Numidia, 
while  they  severally  preferred  their  com)>luint8 
arifainst  each  other  Ix'fore  the  Roman  scnatCT  '*'i<?d 
likewise  in  their  prufessions  of  zeal  lor  the  Ro- 
man republic,  and  in  their  oilers  of  supply  of 
men,  horses,  provisions,  or  shijis. 

Gentius,  the  kin«j  of  lllyricum,  had  incurred 
the  jealoui*y  of  the  itoin:ins ;  but  remained  unde- 
teruiined  what  )»art  he  should  take. 

Cotys,  a  Thracian  king,  <lcclared  ojxjnly  for 
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OP  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 


Pfwnw.  The  people  of  Greece,  in  their  several 
n-TioMic«.  wt're  cVividetl  amonq  thenuelveM.  The 
[«^>uljr  (jarties  in  rrcneral,  U'ing  denrous  to  ex- 
rSantrc  the  ^oi'crRiiient  of  their  own  aristocraries 
f  >r  that  ot'a  monarchy,  favoured  the  king  of  Ma- 
-vii.-iiia.  The  leadint;  men  were  either  inclined 
ti  lii^  Ritmana,  or  wished  to  bahinco  the  rivul 
i»*?*  T  rs  $o  as  to  hi%'e,  in  the  protection  of  the  one 
i*^r7w  soruritT  ar^jinst  the  usurpations  of  the  other.' 

Th<*  Romans  had  committed  an  error  by  send- 
m  a  s.iKill  force  into  Kjiiru:},  which  the  king  of 
■*!jc.'.i.inii  mi^^ht  have  cut  off  before  it  could  be 
p-n:<rrly  supported  from  Italy;  hut  their conmii»- 
'iiiniT*,  then  in  that  country,  had  the  address  to 
^TiuxA^  the  kins:  with  a  negt^iation,  and  to  divert 
Uni,  ihirin^  the  first  year  of  the  war,  from  any 
attem^iC  on  Apollonia^  or  on  any  other  station 
thi*n  in  poav«dion  of  the  Roman  troops. 

In  the  fuUonin;;  summer,  about  seven  years 
aAcr  the  afce*«ion  of  Perseus  to  the  throne  of 
MBfr«!onia,  the  war  in  that  kingdom  beini^  com- 
mittrd  to  the  Consul  LiciniuA,  tliisflreneral  follow- 
hwed  the  army  which  had  been  transfiorted  to 
the  coa«t  of  Kpirus ;  and  while  the  Roman  fleet, 
with  their  allies,  assembled  in  the  straits  of  EU- 
Ur«.  th**  armies  on  both  sides  be$ran  their  opera- 
tKic*.  The  Macedonbns  em-amrMxI  at  Sycurium 
•m  the  declivity  of  mt^uiit  ( )ssa.  The  Roman  con- 
sul firnetratoc!  into  Thessaly ;  and,  ha\ins  passed 
lV  river  Peneus,  took  }iost  at  Scea,  twelve  miles 
tnjin  tlie  camp  of  the  enemy.  Here  he  was  joined 
w  Att:tlus  brother  to  the  kinjj  of  Penramus,  with 
i>«rthou«^nd  men,  and  bv  smaller  bodies  collected 
fr.<n  diirrrcnt  ittatcs  of  (Jreece. 

Pi  r?«'u<  endfj\ouredto  lay  wftste  the  kin^rdom 
'•f  Pht  re,  from  which  the  Romans  dn-w  the 
^rraiPkt  (Kirt  of  their  sulvsistence ;  and  an  action 
•n-m-!.  Ill  which  the  whole  cavalry  and  liuht 
:.::'*!♦:.  of  N.ith  nr:nirs  Ih-iiiji  enirnired,  the  Uo- 
mri'*  w.Ti*  «iilr;itjij :  iuu\  t!u'  consul,  no  lori^rr 
»  '  !  •  -i:.;»  -ft  liii  ton:;*!!!*'  i..irli«-s  on  that  sidn 
..;  rfi..  '  i-'jt  ;>  ;i;r;»>n>t  1  <u|»crior«'neiny,  dt.TaiiJp- 
mJ  ;.:  t'.r  ijijiif.  ;in'i  n-iuvM'd  the  river. 

.\I*'.,itrj!i  ihi-*  \i'N>rv  h-id  a  t*'iiden«'v  to  nine 
:  •  ':•■:<*  iif  liii»  kinir.  it  wa**  hy  him  wl><ly  cim- 
-.;.  r»>l  a-*  a  ft  «»:'i»«^rliiMitv  to  n-ncw  tlieo\t*rturi's 
•■I  ,-^iif  :  ani.  in  wr.]i*r  to  brin;x  <">  ^  rieL'otirili4>n. 
.:  w  1^  r.  >.rl\c.l,  th:it  ihe  condition  which,  umlcr 
'-:"  rtnm*  of  rriHMtrd  dl't■^■:lt^s  had  b<'<'n 
ir-  .j  r  .  his  f.iihcr,  >!iould  Ik*  ni;ide  the  preiimi- 
lii'.r^  ^  (  t!:i'  pri'^^-nl  troaty. 

ir  :i,»i<--in-.l  i«>lli«'kinir.  iiml  to  tluwe  with  whom 
h'-  r  Mi.-u'.'i  .1,  thiit.  In  the  sequel  of  u  victory,  tliis 
'■*■  i"  :  .t:.;.-:  ir  an  act  »>f  intKlcrdtion,  not  of  fc.ir; 
•  .i:  .il"  n«ijtral  i»«Kv<'rs,  wh.>  ilreadrd  the  roiiM^- 
.  :'rj  ..-i  of  :i  d»vidi'd  su|ieriority  on  «itiier  niile. 
*•  •.- .:  li\iiurth»'  jif'rson  who  should  pruj;')s««  to 
\t\'  I «  :■  .'  r«:-r>!:ibji>hed  on  nHMJenitc  tiTtn>< ;  ;ind 
:  .  i:  r',1^  Ii':ti:iii'-.  U  in-:  indnccd  to  t«'nni!i:it.-  the 
•^.■'  -rM-r  fht'cllM-ls  of  a  defeat,  \\«»iild  from 
:  .-  :  ■  :..r-\  jrl  rr-ijiffl  tiii'  Maccdorii^in  nton- 
--■'  ..  .:  I' I   iv  cautious  how  tluy  di.-.lurlK*(l  its 

r."i.'  ,  .;.::lv. 

f»..t  .:  I'j  this  imnnr-r  tlje  opjiortnnity  was  jm^f- 

■  »•  f,  J.;-!  wiM-Iy  i.iii]  liold  of  by  thr  ctMin-Mli  ot 

X '»•-•' .V    it    by    no   imnx  e-^i'UjM-il    t!i»?   Rtunan 

'     i-,   :i  '.f  war.  uhith  wa-*  us-wnil^lcd  to  n.oei>c 

i::    .r  j    -.iI.-*  ■ 'ft  lie  kinj. 

I  ■  •■  li  i-rnn-,  wlnthi-r  fniwi  national  sjiirit  or 
:•  ."'.  at  J.I  liiiH".  d'vlin(-«l  entj'riniT  on  nejiittia- 
i.  -'i-     r  fr  -I'lix  in  c-  ns^-juenrt'  of  drfeat-*.    Ihfv 
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spumed  the  advances  of  a  victorious  enemy,  while 
ihey  received  those  of  the  vanquished  with  con- 
descension and  mildness.  They  accoidlngly,  in 
the  present  case,  treated  the  concessions  of  Ptf* 
sens  with  disdain,  haughtily  answering,  that  Iw 
must  submit  at  discretion.^ 

'I'his  reply  was  received  at  the  court  of  Per- 
seus with  extreme  sufprise.  But  it  produced  stiQ 
farther  concestsions ;  and  instead  of  resentment 
from  the  king,  a  repetition  of  his  messac^e  with 
an  offer  to  aqgment  the  tribute  which  had  been 
pai<l  by  his  father.* 

The  remainder  of  the  summer  bavins  passed 
in  the  o{ieration6  of  foragincr  parties,  without  any 
considenil)le  action,  the  Romans  retired  for  tho 
winter  into  Boeotia.  (.>n  this  coast  the  fleet,  hav- 
ing met  with  no  enemy  at  sea,  had  made  repeated 
descents  to  distress  the  inhabitints  who  had  de- 
clared for  the  kinflf.  The  consul  took  possession 
of  his  quarters,  without  any  resistance,  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country ;  and  in  this,  with 
the  profrress  that  was  made  by  the  army  em- 
ployed on  the  side  of  lUyricum  in  detaching  that 
natk)n  from  Perseus,  consisted  the  service  of  the 
first  campaifrn. 

Licinius,  at  the  expimtion  of  the  usual  term, 
was  relieved  by  his  successor  in  office,  A.  Hos- 
tilius  Marrius.  This  commander,  being  defeated 
and  iMiDleil  in  some  attempts  he  made  to  pene- 
trate into  the  kinfidom  of  Macedonia,  appears  to 
^  have  made  a  campaign  still  less  fortunate  than 
that  of  his  j»retlivesik»r;  and  the  senate,  at  the 
end  of  the  summer,  ha%in(;  onlereti  him  home  to 
preside  at  the  annual  elections,  sent  a  deputation 
to  visit  the  armv,  and  to  inquin*  into  the  cause 
of  their  miscarriages,  and  t!R»  slowni*i<d  of  their 
proirress. 

The  Romans,  nlthoucrh  they  had  exi>erienretl 
di<iap|x»intments  in  tho  l.i'giniiirju  of  other  wars, 
particularly  in  their  fin-t  enccnnters  with  l*yr- 
rhu.s  and  with  Man:«ihal;  and  had  reason  ti>  ex- 
|M*{t  a  similar  etVi-ct  in  the  ojK'jiinij  of  thi»  f.ro-'iT.t 
war,  apjH'ar  to  hive  lM?t'n  nrrjtly  niortifird  and 
surprised  at  tiiis  nnj»roini«.in!i  «.-})e»*t  of  tlnir 
enterpriH'.  Tlicv  w<Te  cnnaiird  with  an  enemy 
renowned  for  di-^cipline,  who  Ij  id  miile  war  a 
tnule,  and  the  us.i»  of  arnjs  a  prof\>ision :  while 
thev  tljciMSi'lves,  it  apiK'ar.^,  f  «r  a  C'»n>idcrahle 
[H'ritnl  niter  the  pn^"»ent  war,  »'Nen  during  the 
most  raj'id  prcKjressof  tiieiranns  had  no  military 
establishment  lK?'?ides  that  of  th.eir  ci\il  and  \Ht\'i- 
tical  c«»n«ititiitiorj,  no  ^^)!liiers  hendes  tlieir  citi- 
zens, an«l  no  otficers  but  the  ordinary  ma-ri-itratea 
of  the  commonwealth. 

If  this  e«<tab!i-ihment  bid  it«*  idvanta';»'s.6  it 
n)ay  have  apiN-arnl,  on  particular  i»ei*asion<,  lihc- 
wi-e  t»)  ha\e  had  its  tlel'«  ets.  The  eiii/rn  m  ly 
ha'.e  U'en  t(h)  nmch  a  nnsti  r  in  hisci\il  c.i|MC!ty 
to  puhject  himsi-lf  fully  to  the  l>.>n<l  i:je  of  a  y  ti- 
dier; and  ttx)  a!»^<ilute  in  hi-?  ca|)aciiv  ol*  iiiilitary 
otliccr  t«)  U'ar  with  the  c»»ntrol  »»f  {►^^lllical  re.nila- 
tions.  As  the  oMiuation  to  m'Tw  in  tlv.'  li"_'io:is 
was  ueneral  an-.l  without  ewepii-.n,  nnny  a  citi- 
zen, at  lea"<t  in  the  ca-^e  o\'  any  di.-taiit  or  i]n|:ro- 
miaitiiT  service,  wouM  endea\ourto  >liun  hi-'hity. 
.And  the  ollicer would  not  always  d.irc  lt>  en!orce 
iii-;i:in'eahle  duty  on  tln»>«'  by  whom  he  hii::-Hlf 
was  eUrted.  or  o;i  whom  he  in  p.irt  dcpi  !itlcd  for 
farther  ntlvaneement. 

At  the  iK'ninniii'j:  tif  this  war,  the  lei'i'^ns  wi'rc 

4  III  ailvcfiii^  viilluin  ic.riin  in*  InrtunT  e«-rcre,  iiiodv 
rari  amnion  in  ^-I'-aivli*.    l.\v  \\\).  \^\\  r.v\i 
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tuginontcd  from  five  thousand  two  hundred  foot 
anii  two  hundred  horse,  to  six  thou<;and  Uwi  and 
three  hundred  horse ;'  and,  prolwbly,  to  raUe 
the  authority  of  the  consul  more  effectually  into 
that  of  a  couiinander-in-chief,  he  wus  couimi»- 
noned  to  name  the  tribunes,  as  well  as  the  ct^n- 
turions  of  the  amiy,  that  were  to  ser\e  under 
his  onlers :  but,  upon  a  complaint  tliat  this  ex- 
tension of  the  consul's  powers  did  not,  by  en- 
forcin«;  the  discipline  of  the  army,  serve  the 
pur{>osc  lor  wliich  it  was  made,  the  |MX)plc  re- 
■unM\]  their  right  of  election  in  the  apixnntment 
oven  of  inferior  officers.  The  deputies,  now  sent 
into  Macedonia,  bv  the  senate,  reporti,«d,  that  the 
legions  employed  in  that  country*  were  <'Xtremcly 
incomplete,  numlx*rs  both  of  the  lower  officers 
and  private  m<'n  Ix'ing,  by  the  dangerous  indul- 
gence of  their  leaders,  suffered  to  absent  them- 
selves from  their  colours.3  This  abuse  we  may 
apprehend  to  have  l)cen  frw^uent  in  a  service 
that  was  to  be  performed  by  citizens  who  had 
the  choice  of  their  own  commanders.  And  from 
iipeculativc  ideas  on  the  subjetU,  if  wc  were  not 
iKHind  to  \\c  govemwl  by  exi«*riencc  as  the  |)rc- 
fenible  tutor,  wc  should  \)c  upt  to  reject,  as  an  im- 

{>ro{>er  mode  of  forming  armies,  that  establishment 
)y  which  the  Romans  conquered  the  world. 
'  It  is  proUible,  that  not  only  the  defect  of  sulv 
ordination  in  the  U^ginning  of  every  war,  but 
tliat  of  skill,  likewise,  in  the  use  of  their  peculiar 
wi'ajxms,  made,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a  great 
disjKirity  iM^tween  raw  and  veteran  troo|M. 

The  us«'  of  the  buckli.r  and  swonl  nHiuinil  trn'nt 
skill,  agility,  and  muscular  strength;  all  of  tliem 
the  etftrt  of  exrrclse  ami  of  continuetl  pmctice. 

The  ex|¥'rience  of  the  soldier  who  survived 
many  actions  t»'nded  to  confirm  his  courage,  Ix'- 
cause  his  escajjc  was  in  a  great  measure  the 
efffvt  of  his  skill,  or  of  his  strength;  and  upon  a 
return  of  similar  dangers,  gave  him  confidence 
in  himself. 

In  luttles  the  string  and  the  skilful  escaped,  the 
weak  and  the  awkward  were  likely  to  perish ;  and 
every  action  not  only  exen-ised  the  arms  of  those 
that  survived,  but  made  a  sc^letition  of  the  vigorous 
antl  skilful  to  Ik?  resA-Tvetl  for  future  occasions. 

Hence,  prolwbly,  in  the  Roman  armies,  much 
more  than  in  those  of  mcxlern  Europe,  the  prac- 
ti^:ed  soldier  had  a  great  suptiriority  over  the 
novice ;  and  citizens,  when  brouj^ht  into  the  field 
hy  rotation,  had  much  to  leani  m  the  courso  of 
every  campiign. 

In  the  prestMit  contest,  the  checks  of  the  first 
and  the  settond  year  of  the  war,  though  extremely 
mortifying  to  tile  Romans,  were  received  without 
any  signs  of  irresolution,  or  change  of  their  }»ur- 
pose.  In  the  third  year  aAer  hostilities  com- 
menced, the  command  of  the  army  in  Macedonia 
devolved  on  Q,.  Marcius  Philippus,  who,  being 
chosen  one  of  the  consuls,  drew  his  provuicc  as 
usual  by  lot.  Tliis  officer  had  been  em|)loyed  in 
one  of  the  late  deputations  that  were  sent  into 
Grei*oe ;  had  shown  his  ability  in  the  course  of 
negotiations  which  precedinl  the  war ;  and  now, 
by  his  conduct  as  a  general,  broke  through  the 
line  by  which  the  king  had  endtiavoured  to  secure 
the  ^iasses  of  the  mountains;  and  to  cover  the 
frontier  of  his  kingdom.  But,  when  he  had 
penetrated  into  Macedonia,  he  found  liimself  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  for  want  of  proper  su)>- 
plics  of  provisions  on  that  side  of  the  mountains. 
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unable  to  pursue  the  advantaffc  he  had  fpiiiied 
Here,  therefore,  lie  staid  only  to  deliver  hi>i  arm; 
to  Emilius  Paulua.  who  had  been  named  to  nic 
cet^l  him.  This  vrns  the  eon  uf  that  Paulus, 
who,  being  one  of  the  consuls  who  commanded 
the  lloman  army  at  (.^annsp,  threw  away  his  liiie 
rather  than  survive  that  defeat,  l^he  son  waf 
now  turned  of  sixty  ;3  and  hy  the  length  of  his 
service,  and  the  variety  of  his  experience  in 
Liguria  and  S|]ain,  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  chances  of  war. 

Emilius  Paulus,  upon  his  election,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  liable  to  answer  for  the 
faults  of  his  predecessors,  moved,  that  deputies 
should  be  sent  into  Macedonia  to  review  the 
army,  and  to  make  a  report  of  its  state  tiefore  he 
entered  uiKin  the  command.  His  speech  to  the 
])eo})le,  wnen  about  to  depart  for  his  province, 
carries  a  striking  allusion  to  the  petuhint  freedom 
with  which,  it  seems,  unsuccessful  commanden 
were  censured,  or  traduced  in  the  popular  oon- 
versations  at  Rome,  and  carries  a  oe/rance  with 
which  he  pro|)ose<l  to  silence  the  blame  that 
might  afterwanls  lie  cast  on  himself.  "  Let  such 
as  think  themselves  qualified  to  advise  the  gene- 
ral," he  said,  "now  accompany  mo  into  Maee- 
donia.  They  shall  have  a  }iassage  on  hoard  my 
ship;  and,  in  tlie  field,  lie  welcome  to  a  place  in 
my  tent  and  nt  my  table;  but  if  they  now  decline 
this  offer,  let  them  rut  afterwards  pretend  to 
judge  of  what  they  neither  see  nor  understand. 
^'or  let  them  S4*t  up  their  own  opinion  against 
that  of  a  fi'llow-citizt^n,  who  is  sening  the  pub- 
lic to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  at  the  hajard 
of  his  life  and  of  his  honours." 

Emilius,  u|*on  Iih  arrival  in  Mace<Ionia,  found 
the  king  entrenched  on  thel>(inks  of  the  Enipeus, 
with  his  right  and  left  covered  by  mountains,  on 
which  all  the  pa^^ses  were  secured. — After  some 
delay,  during  which  he  was  employetl  in  obeen- 
ing  the  enemy's  dis{)osition,  or  in  improving  the 
discipline  of  his  own  army,  he  sent  a  detachment 
to  dis}His»es.s  the  Macedonians  of  one  of  the  sta- 
tions  which  they  occupied  on  the  heights,  with 
onlers  to  the  officer  who  commanded  in  this  ser- 
vice, that,  if  he  succetnled  in  it,  he  should  &U 
down  on  the  plain  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy;  he 
hims(>lf,  in  the  mean  time,  made  a  feint  to  attack 
them  in  front 

The  jM>st  on  the  heights  being  forced,  Perseus 
n^linquishiHl  his  pn'sent  dis[iosition,  and  fell  back 
towards  Pydna  on  the  Imnks  of  the  Aliacmon. 
Here  it  l)ecame  necessary  for  him,  either  to 
hazard  a  l>attle,  or,  on  account  of  the  nature  (^ 
the  country  behind  him,  to  separate  his  forces. 

lie  preferred  the  first,  and  made  choice  of  a 
f)lain  that  was  fit  to  receive  the  phalanx,  and  was 
skirted  with  hills,  on  which  his  light  troo|)s  could 
act  with  advantage. 

Heni!  too  the  Roman  consul  continued  to  press 
upon  him,  and  was  inclined  to  6«M7e  the  first 
op|x)rtunity  of  deriding  the  war.  Hoth  armies, 
as  by  ap|Kiintment^  presented  thems«'lves  on  the 
pLun  in  order  of  Itattle,  and  Kmilius  Paulus 
seemed  eager  to  enjrage;  but.  as  he  hiniseliused 
to  confess,  having  nevi'r  N'held  an  ap|H';»rance 
so  formidable  as  when  the  Macedtini.nis  le\elled 
their  si)earj*,  he  tlumght  pnMM»r  to  halt.^  Though 
much  discimcerted,  he  endieavoun^l  to  preserve 
his  count<'nance,  and  would  not  roccnle  from  hb 

3  riutarrh  in  Vil.  Eiiiil.  p.  157. 
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an<1  t)iat  he  mi^rht  encamp  his  army 
hey  now  f4oo(],  ordered  the  first  line  to 
unilfr  arms,  and  readv  to  attack  the 
irliile  those  who  were  behind  them  be- 
itrench  ;  hj\in:(  in  this  manner  cast  up 
-w^rk  of  conniirlorable  strength,  lie  re- 
lind  it,  and  under  that  cover  completed 
icutinn^  of  a  camp  in  the  usual  form. 
4  (lOMtion  he  waitt^  for  an  op{x>Ttunity  to 
an  en:r  i«iement,  Avhen  the  enemy  should 
rvparr^d  lo  nveive  him,  or  not  have  time  to 
m>i«*Ivei(  s )  much  of  that  fonniilable  order 
»n4tituto(I  the  strength  of  the  phalanx, 
occasion  SLxm  afterwards  seemed  to  lie 
by  a  f^kirmish  which  hapi)enod  in  the 
Wi'en  t!ie  two  armieii.  A  norse,  having 
wc  frfim  the  camp  of  the  Romann,  fled 
that  of  the  Macedonians,  was  followed 
lUiers  fmm  wlk>m  he  escaped,  and  met 
enemy  from  the  oppot^ite  camp.  These 
n^^^nJ,  and  each  bein^  joininl  by  num- 
d  thfir  res{iecti\e  armies,  brought  on  at 
aenl  action.  The  ground  was  favour- 
thc  plialanx ;  and  the  Macedonians, 
ha<ily  formed,  still  {NXiieiwed  against  the 

the  a(lvanbii;e  of  their  weapons,  and  of 
niiUble  ordeir.     Thev  fiHetl  up  the  plain 

mnd  cnuld  not  U*  tfanktHl. .  They  had 
maintiiin  their  jrround,  and  had  no  nc- 

•  ducom]v»e  their  rank^,  in  time  of  the 
y  any  change  of  fiosition.  They  ac- 
T  withstitoil  with  ease  the  first  shock  of 
lan  lo::ioiis ;  but  were  broken  and  dis- 
in  tli*»  s«*<|url  by  the  seemingly  irregular 
which  wrrc  made  at  inten'alii  by  the 
:•]<,  iir  thf  M'f*:ir.ite  divittionN  of  the  Ko- 
:.  T!j»*  jnrts  of  the  phalanx  that  were 
.  whi-tlu-r  tlu'v  wrre  pn-sMMl  in,  or  came 
til  !.rts-  on  i!uir  fni-rny.  could  not  kt-cp 

ict  !.!j,'  witli  t!jt'  parts  tliat  wt  n»  not  at- 
< ';■' .ii:ii;-5  wrrc  iii:i:li\  at  whiih  the 
?«m1:it.  uiiii  hi-4  buoklrr.ind  short  tword, 
'^ilv  i'-.u-T.  Kini!in-s  oi.»>orving  tliis  ad- 
Jir.\!'*.l  !iis  .itt  nk  on  thi>st»  places  at 
le  iV'-Jit  ol  ihr  p!»;iliiix  was  l,r«»krn  ;  uu  i 
n.iry  is-iMirr,  li.ixijii:  ;jit  within  the  j)oint 
il.i.;  iiii.-f'.s  spi-ar,  pli-rrrd  to  the  heart  of 
iu:i    .iri>l  in  this  iMisition  nude  a  ha\oc 

•  hiu  t'lri'W  t!u'  wliijle  i'lto  di»>order  and 
routf.* 

ity  lh.iii-:ind  of  the  Macedonians  were 
t!i«-  111  !.l,  livi'  tljDU's.md  wore  mad«*  pri- 
1  llicir  tl:  jlit ;  an  1  A\  th«)us;ind  that  shut 
.»-s  i:|i  in  tlif  town  of  Pvdna  wen*  obligetl 
;i'li  r  at  HisvTi."tii)n.* 

t?:i-  .ji  li-.it,  tin-  kin  J  of  Macedonia,  with 

:!«-ri  liritf,   tVd  to  IV'lla,   whi-rr,  haviii!; 

;;   Iiio  r'ii'ulri-n  and  tlie   remains  of  his 

n:!i<M]iiiiiii:  to  ten  thous;ind  taii-nts,  ur 

Vii  inilli.in'*  of  jHnnids  sterlini;/  he  con- 

:.-  t!i:'.l  to  Ainpliijxilis,  and  Irom  tlirnce 

■ti.ri'i.i,   wlnrr*   h«>   tiK.k   nfwje  in  the 

■-It  .tiitry  oftliat  island. 

L.^  I'M-!,!  lii?it»j  AiiipIii;ioli.'',  rivi'i\iii;j  t!u' 

■■.1  ■■!   all  llio  li'Wiis  jind  (]istrii':>  as  lu- 

III'    Jir:^  tiif.  •>iUl\ii]s.  thru   CoIiillLiild- 

K  >.:ijii  J'l  •  t,  1h  s«  t  tin   isl.iiiil  of  Saiiio- 

v.tIl;.:-  «'  i,'«- ;  am!,  witlu.iil  m.jI.iIIml:  thr 

■;..    t  -■\    i:iM-i!r«!i  thit   elitcUially    pri- 
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This  unfortunate  prince,  with  some  of  hit 
children,  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  pnetor, 
and  were  conducted  to  the  cainp  of  Emiliub. 
The  king  threw  himw^lf  on  the  ground,  and 
would  have  embraced  the  victor's  knees,  when 
the  Roman  general,  with  a  condescension  that  u 
extolled  by  ancient  historians,  ga\ehim  his  hand, 
and  raised  liim  from  tli(>  gniund,  but  reproached 
him  as  the  aggrcs.sor  in  tms  late  contest  with  the 
Romans ;  and  with  a  lesson  of  morality,  which 
tore  up  the  wounds  of  the  unfortuiuitc  iiK)narch, 
bid  the  young  men  who  were  present  bok  on 
this  object  as  an  example  of  the  instability  of 
fortune,  and  of  the  vicissitude  of  human  aflairs. 

While  the  war  in  Macedonia  was  coming  to 
this  issue,  that  in  Illyricum  had  a  hke  temnna- 
tion,  and  ended  about  the  same  time  in  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  king. 

^ewa  of  both  were  received  at  Rome  about 
the  same  time,  and  filled  the  temples,  as  usual, 
with  nmltitudes  who  crowded  to  perform  tho 
public  lites  of  thanksgiving  that  were  ordered  by 
the  senate.  Soon  after  which,  embassies  arrived 
from  all  the  kings  and  states  of  the  then  known 
world,  with  addresses  of  congratulation  on  so 
great  an  event.  The  senate  proceeded  to  form  a 
])lan  for  the  settlement  of  Macedonia. 

It  was  resolved  to  extinguish  the  monarchy, 
to  divide  its  territory  into  four  districts,  and  in 
each  to  establish  a  repubhean  government,  ad- 
ministered by  councils  and  magistrates  chosen  by 
the  i)eople.  This  among  the  Greeks,  could  bear 
the  interpretation  of  bestowing  alisolute  liberty. 
Ten  commi»hionen  were  nametl  to  carry  this 
plan  into  execution  in  Macedonia,  and  five  were 
ap)H)inted  for  a  similar  pur}MMe  in  Illyricum. 
t^nilius  was  continuinl  in  his  command,  and  the 
army  onlered  to  remain  in  Macttlonia  until  the 
settlement  of  the  pro\ince  should  l»e  completed. 

Tlu^  connnissioners,  a;;rceable  to  th«  ir  iiistruc- 
tii^ns,  fixed  the  limits  of  the  Mvtral  di>trictj*,  and, 
|»rol)abIy  to  jHrjietuate  tlu;  H.'paration  uf  them,  or 
t«)  j)ri'\ent  any  tlaniii-rous  romminiication  U'tween 
their  inhabitants  prohibited  them  to  intermarry, 
or  to  hul<l  any  comnnTcr  in  tlu'  j)rojK'rty  of  land, 
iVvm  onv  (IJMsion  to  unothrr. 

To  »t>me  other  ri'Htrictions,  which  had  more  a 
tendency  to  weaken  <»r  to  disniemU-r  this  once 
j)owcrful  monanliy,  than  to  confrr  fnrdom  on 
the  jM'ople,  they  joined  an  art  of  favour,  in  con- 
si  Jorably  diminisliing  thiir  fonm r  Ininlens,  re- 
ducing their  tribute  lo  one  half  of  what  thev  had 
u>ually  p:ii(i  to  their  own  kinirs  ;  and,  to  facilitate 
or  to  secure  tin*  rtception  of  the  rrpublican  form 
which  was  dr\Lsrd  h»r  them,  they  (»rdered  all  the 
ancitiit  noltles,  and  ull  the  retainrrs  of  tlie  Into 
court,  as  ln'ini;  inreconcilfable  with  the  equality 
of  citi/A'ns  umltT  a  rc|iiiblic,  to  de|.'art  fn»m  the 
kingdom,  and  to  choos<'  places  of  rfsitliincc  for 
th»  nis«»lves  in  Italy. 

A  like  plan  w  as  followed  with  nsj)ect  to  Illyri- 
cnrii,  \vhi(  h  was  di\id«'tl  into  three  (iixlnclrt;  and 
till'  kings  lK>th  «if  Maird»)nia  andiif  tl.i.s  «'ountry 
v^itll   many  tithrr  ca|iti\i's,   wrn*  conductt'd   to 
Uciiie  to  a«!iirn  tlif  triumph  nllla-ir  con-juirors. 

r»'rs«-us  is  Kjiil  lo  ha\c  h\»(l  a-;  u  prisom-r  at 
All'j,  alout  fuiir  \rar>  allt  r  \.r  had  Ik  ni  t'.xhi- 
bitnl  in  this  |iri\-t>.-ion.  Altxninl' r.  om-  of  his 
siuis  had  an  (thication  calrulatrd  nu  n-ly  to  pro- 
cure him  t>iil)>isU'n('c,  ami  was  afterwards,  as  a 
scrilx!  or  a  clerk,  empluved  in  some  of  tlie  public 
otlices  at  Rome. 

'W'liilc  the  event  of  tbc  'Macc^TMftXi^^i 
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yet  undecided,  and  no  considerable  advantage, 
either  of  conduct  or  fortune,  appeared  on  the  side 
of  the  Romans;  they  still  preserved  the  usual 
.arrogance  of  their  manner,  and  interposed  with 
the  same  imperious  ascendant  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa,  that  they  could  have 
done  in  consequence  of  the  most  decisive  victory. 
It  waa  at  this  time  that,  by  the  celebrated  message 
of  Popilius  Lsnas,  they  imt  a  stop  to  the  con- 
quests of  Antiochus  Kpipnanes  in  Egypt.  This 
prince,  trusting  to  the  full  employment  with 
which  the  Roman  forces  were  engaged,  had  ven- 
tured to  invade  this  kingdom,  and  was  in  posses- 
sion of  every  part  of  it,  except  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria. He  was  occupied  in  the  siege  of  this  place 
when  Popilius  arrived  and  delivers  him  an  order 
of  the  senate  to  desist.  The  king  made  answer. 
That  he  would  consider  of  it.  •'  Determine  lie- 
fore  you  ipaas  this  line,"  said  the  Roman,  tracing 
a  circle  with  the  rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
This  people,  however,  had  occasion,  during  the 
dependence  of  the  Macedonian  war,  to  otecrve 
that  few  of  their  allies  were  willing  to  support 
them  in  the  extremes  to  which  they  seemed  to  be 
inclined.  The  Epirots  liad  actually  declared  for 
the  king  of  Macedonia.  The  Rhodians  had 
OiTcreti  tncir  mediation  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and 
threatened  hostility  against  either  of  the  parties 
who  should  refuse  to  accept  of  it.  Even  Eumenes 
was  8usrx»cted  of  having  entered  into  a  secret  con- 
cert with  Perseus,  ahhough  the  fall  of  that  prince 
prevented  any  open  effects  of  their  treaty. 

The  Romans,  nevertheless,  dis^piised  their  re- 
sentment of  these  several  provocations,  until  their 
princijial  enemy,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  was 
subrJurd ;  after  they  liad  accomplished  this  end, 
thsy  procecvled  against  every  other  party,  with  a 
seventy  wliich  was  then  supposed  to  be  permitted 
in  the  law  of  nations,  and  no  more  than  pro|)or- 
tioned  to  their  supposed  oflt-ncc.  They  gave 
orders  to  Emilius,  in  passing  through  Epirus,  to 
lay  tliat  country  under  military  extHrulion.  Se- 
venty towns  weoe  accordingly  destroyed,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  oi  the  people  sold  for 
slaves. 

The  senate  refused  to  admit  the  ambassadors 
of  Rhoiles,  who  came  to  congratulate  the  Roman 
[)eople  on  their  victory  at  Pydna.  They  stripped 
those  islanders  of  the  provinces  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  on  llie  continent  bv  the  late 
treaty  with  Antitx'hus,  and  ordejred  tfiem  to  dis- 
continue some  duties  levied  from  sliips  in  nassing 
through  their  sound,  which  made  a  considerable 
part  of  their  revenue. 

While  Eumenes  was  conung  in  person  to  pay 
his  court  to  the  senate,  they  resolved  to  forbid  the 
concourse  of  kings  to  Rome.  Their  meaning, 
though  expressed  in  general  terms,  was  evidently 
levelled  at  this  prince;  and  they  ordereil,  that 
when  he  should  arrive  at  Brundusium,  their  re- 
solution should  be  intimated  to  him,  to  prevent 
hid  nearer  approach. 

They  in  reality,  from  this  time  forward,  though 
in  the  style  of  allies,  treated  the  Grecian  republics 
as  subjects. 

Such  was  the  rank  which  the  Romans  assumed 
among  nations;  while  their  statesmen  stiU  re- 
tained much  of  their  primeval  rusticity,  and  did 
not  consider  the  distinctions  of  fortune  and  equi- 
0  ?age  as  the  appurtenances  of  power  or  of  high 
command.  Cato,  though  a  citizen  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  vested  successively  with  the  dignities 
of  coDsui  and  uf  censor,  uacd  to  partake  in  the 


labour  of  his  own  slaves,  and  to  feed  with  them 
from  the  same  dish  at  their  meals.'  When  he 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  republic,  the  daily 
allowance  of  hb  household  was  no  more  than 
three  medimni,  or  about  as  many  bushels  of 
wheat  for  his  family,  and  half  a  roedimnus,  or 
half  a  bushel  of  barley  for  his  horses.  In  sur 
veying  his  province  he  usually  travelled  on  foot, 
attended  by  a  single  slave  wno  carried  his  beg 
gage.a 

These  particulars  are  mentioned  perhaps  as 
peculiar  to  Cato;  but  such  singulanties  in  the 
manners  of  a  person  placed  so  liigh  among  the 
people,  carry  some  genera]  intimation  of  the 
lashion  of  the  times. 

A  spirit  of  equality  yet  reigned  amon^  the 
memliers  of  the  commonwealth,  which  rejected 
the  distinctions  of  fortune,  and  checked  the  adno- 
ration  of  private  wealth.  In  all  military  dona> 
tions  the  centurion  had  no  more  than  double  the 
allowance  of  a  private  soldier,  and  no  military 
rank  was  indelible.  The  consul  and  coramando^- 
in-chief  of  one  year  served  not  only  in  the  ranki^ 
but  even  as  a  tribune  or  inferior  officer  in  the 
next;  and  the  same  person  who  had  displayed 
the  genius  and  ability  of  the  general,  still  valued 
himself  on  the  courage  and  address  of  a  legionaiy 
soldier. 

No  one  was  raised  above  the  glory  to  be  reaped 
from  the  exertion  of  mere  personal  courage  and 
bodily  strength.  Persons  of  the  highest  condition 
sent  or  accepted  a  defiance  to  fight  in  single  cc»n* 
l>at,  in  presence  of  the  armies  to  which  they  be- 
longeil.  Marcus  Servilius,  a  person  of  consular 
rank,  in  order  to  enhance  the  authority  with 
which  he  spoke  when  he  pleaded  for  the  triumph 
of  Paulus  Emilius,  informed  the  people  that  lie 
himself,  full  three  and  twenty  times,  nad  fought 
singly  with  so  manv  champions  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  in  each  of  these  encounters  he  had  slam 
and  stripped  his  antagonist  A  combat  of  the 
same  kind  was  afterwards  fought  by  the  younger 
Scipio,  when  serving  in  Spain. 

The  sumptuary  laws  of  this  ago  were  suited 
to  the  idea  of  citizens  who  were  determined  to 
contribute  their  utmost  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
state ;  but  to  forego  the  means  of  luxury  or  per- 
sonal distinction.  Roman  ladies  were  restrained, 
except  in  religious  processions,  from  the  use  m 
carriages  any  where  within  the  city,  or  at  thedis: 
tance  of  less  than  a  mile  from  its  walls ;  and  yet 
the  space  over  which  they  were  to  preser>e  their 
communications  extended  to  a  circuit  of  fourteen 
miles,  and  began  to  be  so  much  crowded  with 
buildings  or  cottages,  that,  even  before  the  reduc- 
tion ot  Macedonia,  it  was  become  necessary  to 
restrain  private  jwrsons  from  encroaching  on  the 
streets,  squares,  and  other  spaces  reserved  for 
public  conveniency.  In  a  place  of  this  magni- 
tude, and  so  stocked  with  inhabitanti^  the  female 
sex  was  also  fort)id  the  use  of  variegated  or  party- 
coloured  clothes,  or  of  more  than  naif  an  ounce 
of  gold  in  the  ornament  of  their  persons.  This 
law  being  repealed,  contrary  to  the  sentiments  ot 
Cato,  this  citizen,  when  he  came,  in  the  capacity 
of  censor,  to  lake  account  of  theequiiiages,  clothes 
and  jewels  of  the  women,  taxed  each  of  them 
tenfc»ld  for  whatever  was  found  in  her  wardrobe 
exceeding  the  value  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
denarii,  or  about  fifty  pounds  sterling.* 

1  Plutaich.  in  Vit.  Catonis,  p.  330. 
9  Ibid.  |L  335  and  338. 
3  Liv.  lib.  zxxiv.  c  1— 4L 
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TI0  ilteiiCian  of  the  legiibtcire  wu  earned 
the  detafl  of  eoteitaimnenU  or  fettts.  In 
■d  the  aamber  of  the  gunUj^  and  in  a  lub- 
amm  the  expense  of  that  vaeaiM,  were 
Bj  the  Lex  Tiibonie,  enacted  about 
twcaly  jeaie  after  the  nsduction  of  Macedonia, 
a  dloai  wu  allowed,  on  certain  hyh  leitivalii 
la  expend  three  hondred  aae^  or  aboot  twenty 
MSofs  aleriin^;  en  other  lertivab  of  leaa  not^ 
eat  hondved  aaei^  or  about  six  ahiifingi  and 
flfbt  penee;  hot  daring  the  remainder  of  the 
no  mom  than  ten  aaei^  or  aboot  eight 
'i  atti  waa  not  allowed  to  aerve  up  moce 
iiw^  and  thb  whh  a  proriio  thai  it 
Aoald  not  he  cianuned  or  fiitted.« 

Sopentitian  DMdea  principal  article  in  the  char 
Mter  of  the  people.  It  aobjerted  them  continually 
li  be  4>etupMid  or  alarmed  with  prodigiee  and 
^■nflwaappeaiancei^  of  which  they  endekfuoied 
li  avert  tne  efleeta  by  rites  and  expiatioofc  as 
rtBBfi  and  imtiaiial  as  the  presages  on  which 
they  Gad  gfoondsd  their  fiesTL  Cheat  part  <^  their 
IIbb  was  aeoovfingly  taken  up  with  processions 
ind  pubic  showi^  and  much  of  thor  substance^ 
•vn  lo  the  whole  annual  oroduoe  of  their  heidi^* 
uis  oQBBaiooaDy  expended  in  aacriilces,  or  in  tOB 
puboc  TOWS.  The  iint  offioen 
in  their  functions  of  the  prieslhood,  per- 
ihe  part  of  the  cook  and  the  butcher  s  and 
ie  was  deliberating  on  questioos  oc 
examined  the  entrails  of  a  victim, 
to  know  what  the  gods  had  determined, 
said  the  Cooiul  Comeliu^ 
the  flsoale  with  a  countenance  pale  and 
'with  aitoiurimient;  "I  myself  have  visit- 
ei  tha  boUei;  and  the  bead  of  the  lifer  is  con- 


According  to  the  0|HnioDs  entertained  in  those 
tnesi  sorcery  was  a  principal  expedient  employed 
Kr  those  who  had  secret  designs  on  the  life  of  tfieir 
Bcighhoor.  It  was  supposed  to  make  a  part  in  the 
iUtotorr  crioie  of  poisoning;  and  the  same  imagi- 
anion  which  admitted  the  charge  of  sorcery  as 
cnifible,  was^  in  particular  instances,  when  any 
person  was  accused,  easily  convinced  of  hi^  giiilt ; 
noonich  that  some  thousands  were  at  times  con- 
ntled  together  of  thb  imaginary  crime.^ 

The  manners  of  the  people  of  Italy  were  at 
times  subiect  to  strange  disorders,  or  the  roagis- 
tntc  gave  credit  to  wiUl  and  improbable  reports. 
The  slory  of  the  Bacchanals,  dated  in  the  year 
ef  Rome  ^re  hundred  and  sixty-six,  or  about 
twenty  years  before  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
■ly  he  eoosidered  as  an  instance  of  one  or  the 
other.*  A  society,  under  the  name  of  Bacchanalis 
bad  been  instituted,  on  the  suggestion  of  a  Greek 
ymender  to  dinnation.*  The  desire  of  being 
admittrd  inU  this  society  prerailod  throughout 
Italy,  and  the  aect  became  extremely  numerous 
As  tfary  oocnroonly  met  in  the  niffht,  they  were 
seal  at  certain  hours  to  extinguish  their  lighbs 
and  to  indulge  themsehres  in  every  practice  of 
hsmr,  rape,  moest,  and  murder;  crimes  under 
which  no  sect  or  fraternity  could  possibly  subsist, 
hat  which,  in  being  imputed  to  numbers  in  this 


4  PUa.  lib.  X.  c  30. 

5  Hw  Ver  flacmm  was  s  teneral  sacrifloe  of  all  tbs 
MBSff  W  tbeir  lierds  fbr  a  whole  rear. 
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credulous  age^  gave  occasion  to  a  eevere 

tkm,  and  proieu  fiital  to  many  permna  at  Rome, 

and  throughout  Italy. 

The  extreme  superstition,  howerer,  of  those 
times^  in  some  of  its  efiects,  vied  with  genuine 
religion;  and,  hy  the  r^id  it  inspired,  more 
especially  fi>r  the  obligation  of  oaths,  became  a 
pnndple  of  public  order  and  of  public  duty,  and 
m  many  instances  superseded  the  use  of  penal  or 
compulsory  laws. 

When  the  citizen  swore  that  he  would  obey 
the  call  of  the  magistrate  to  enlist  in  the  Iqriomi 
when  the  ooldier  swoiu  that  he  wodd  not  desert 
his  colours,  dimhey  his  commander,  or  ftj  from 
his  enemy;  when  a  citiien,  at  the  call  of  the  oen- 
aor,  reported  on  oath  the  amount  of  lua  efieetai 
the  state,  in  all  those  instances,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence relied  on  the  good  iaith  of  her  8ub)ect& 
and  wia  not  deceived. 

In  the  period  to  which  these  observations  refer, 
that  11^  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Roman  atate^ 
the  first  dawning  of  literature  b^gan  to  appear. 
It  baa  been  mentioned  that  a  custom  pvrailed 
among  the  primitive  Romans^  as  among  other 
rude  nationa,  at  their  feasts  to  sing  or  reheane 
heroic  balhida  which  recorded  their  own  deeds  or 
those  of  their  aocestors."  This  practioe  had  been 
aome  time  discontinued,  and  the  compoaitions 
themaehea  were  lost,  The^  were  succeeded  by 
pvetended  monuments  of  history  equally  (alia- 
cioui^  the  oiationa  which,  having  been  pronounced 
at  funerala,  were^  like  titles  of  oonour,  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  eveiy  noble  house^  Imt  which 
were  rather  calcuhftd  to  fhtter  the  vanity  of 
femiliesLthan  to  record  the  truth.^^ 

The  Komans  owed  the  earliest  compilatkHis  of 
their  history  to  Greeks;  and  in  their  own  firrt 
attempts  to  relate  their  story  employed  the  lan- 
guage of  that  pcople.13  Ncvius  and  Ennius, 
who  were  the  first  that  wrote  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  composed  their  relations  in  verse.  Livius 
Anuronicus,  and  afterwards  Plautus  and  Te- 
rence, translated  the  Greek  fable,  and  exhibited 
in  the  streets  of  Rome,  not  the  Roman,  but  Gre- 
cian manners.  Tho  two  last  are  said  to  have 
been  persons  of  mean  condition ;  the  one  to  have 
subsisted  by  turning  a  baker's  mill  the  other  to 
have  been  a  captire  and  a  slave.  Both  of  them 
had  probably  possessed  tho  Greek  ton^e  ss  a 
vulgar  dUlect,  which  was  yet  spoken  in  many 
parts  of  Italy,  and  from  this  circumstance,  b^ 
came  acquainted  with  the  elegant  compositions 
of  Philemon  and  Menander.'^  Their  comedies 
were  acted  in  the  streets,  without  any  seats  or 
benches  for  the  reception  of  an  audience.  But 
a  nation  so  little  stuflious  of  ordinary  conveni- 
ences and  contented  to  borrow  their  Uterary 
models  from  neighbours,  to  whom,  being  mere 
imitators,  they  continued  for  ages  inferior,  were, 
however,  in  their  political  and  military  character, 
superior  to  all  ntner  nations  whaterei ;  and,  at 
this  date,  had  extended  1  dominion, 
U«  C.  586.  which  originally  consisted  of  a  poor 
village  on  the  Tiber,  to  more  empire 
and  territory  than  is  now  enjoyed  by  any  lung- 
dom  or  state  of  Europe. 

Vt  Cic.  de  Claris  Orstoribas.  c  13. 

11  IMd.  p.  304.       13  Dion.  Hal.  lib.  i.  p.  5. 

13  The  peopis  of  CunuB,  about  Uiis  Ume,  applied  fbr 
leave  to  have  tiKir  public  ads,  foi  ibs  tiaw,  expnssed 
la  LaUa. 
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THE  reduction  of  Macedonia  was  in  many 
rMDOCts  a  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  Rome. 
Before  this  date  Roman  citizens  hod  been  treated 
as  subjects,  and  permitted  themselves  to  be  taxed. 
They  were  required  at  every  census  to  make  a 
return  of  their  effects  upon  oath,  and,  besides 
other  stated  or  occasional  contributions  to  the 
public,  paid  a  certain  rate  on  the  whole  value  of 
their  property.  But  upon  this  event  they  assumed 
more  entirely  the  character  of  sovereigns ;  and, 
having  a  treasury  replenished  with  the  spoils  of 
that  kingdom,  exempted  themselves  from  their 
former  burdens. 

The  accession  of  wealth,  said  to  have  put  them 
in  this  comlition,  is  variously  reported.     Livy 

Suotes  Valerius  Antias  as  stating  it  at  millies 
ueentiesj  or  about  a  million  stening;  Velleius 
Paterculus  states  it  at  double  this  sum,  and  Pliny 
at  somewhat  more.i  But  the  highest  of  these 
computations  scarcely  appears  adequate  to  the 
eflect  supposed.  It  is  more  likely  tnat  the  ordi- 
nary income  of  the  treasury,  consisting  of  the 
sums  80  frequently  deposited  at  the  triumphs  of 
victorious  Imiders,  the  tributes  received  from  Car- 
thage and  Syria,  the  rents  of  Campania,  the 
tithes  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with  the  addition 
ci  the  revenue  recently  constituted  in  Macedo- 
nia, put  the  Romans  at  last  in  condition  to  ex- 
empt themselves  from  taxation )  an  eflect  which 
no  perishing  caintal  nlaced  at  once  in  their  cof- 
fers could  be  sopposea  to  produce.  The  Roman 
treasury,  when  examined  about  ten  yean  after 
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this  date^  was  found  to  contain,  in  bars  of  soU 
and  silver,  and  in  coin,  not  much  more  than  oalf 
a  million  steriing  .-9  a  sum  which,  without  a  pn>> 
per  and  regular  supply,  muA  have  been  soon  ei- 
nausted. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Penieii% 
the  Romans  for  twenty  years,  do  not  aeon  to 
have  been  engaged  with  any  considerabU  eneorf  { 
and  their  numerous  colonies,  now  dispersed  over 
Italy,  from  Aquileia  to  Rhegium,  probably  mads 
great  advances,  during  this  period,  m  agricaltoic^  ji 
commerce^  and  the  other  arts  of  peace.  Amoof  j, 
their  pubhc  worlcs  are  mentionec^  not  only  tem-  j 
pies  and  fortifications,  particuhirs  in  which  men  \ 
attain  to  magnificence  even  in  rude  ages,  bat  \ 
likewise  aqueducts,  market-pUK:es,  pavement^  i 
highways,  and  other  conveniences,  the  preludes  i 
or  attendants  of  wealth  and  commerce. 

Cato,  in  pleading  against  the  repeated  electkA 
of  the  same  person  into  the  office  of  conaiil,  ex- 
claimed against  the  luxury  of  the  times,  and 
alleged,  tluit  so  many  citizens  could  not  support 
their  extravagance  b^r  any  other  means  than  that 
of  draining  me  provinces  by  virtue  of  their  xe* 
peated  appointments  to  command.  "  OliserTC^" 
pB  said,  "their  villas,  how  curiously  built,  hoW 
fichly  furnished  with  ivory  and  precious  wood. 
Their  veir  floors  are  coloured  or  stained  in  tbs 
Punic  fiuhion."! 


i 


3  Flin.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  1  In  gold  16,810  JR.  in  sih« 
SS,070  JB.  and  in  coin  Cin,85l,000  H.  S.  Arbatkasl 
on  Ancient  Coins. 

3  Vid.  rompeium  Festam. 
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The  Ramgnf  hid  fanaetty  nitde 

Iswi  to  ftx  tbe  mm  at  whieh  citi- 

■riA  be  thotea  into  the  AffeieDt  offioce  of 

Ami  on  the  oooMion  oa  which  Ceto  made 
•eefat  titmj  ezdnded  the  mne  perton  firom 
nuetedlj  ehoeeii.  They  likewiee  mede 
idditioiie  to  Ibnner  iiiimitiiaiT  kwe  which 
Ken  alieedj  mentioiied.  The  oeneiMk  or 
mt  of  the  people^  begea  to  be  mede  with 
«e  then  fcroierl j :  even  the  Letin  eUieti 
I  nignting  to  Rone,  wen  excluded  from 
&;*  and  tfie  peopb  ({eneimUj  muetewd 
hrae  to  tor  hnndrad  thmwind  men. 
de  the  RomuiB  had  no  war  to  maintain 
b  moro  reguhr  and  formidable  linda  of 
ewer,  they  iCill  employed  their  Mont  on 
Btier  of  tlieff  pnmnoee  in  Spain,  AJmatta, 
i,andontlwdeieeB(iofthe  Alpa.  They 
1^  fiv  the  fint  time^  an  intereonne  with  tlie 
ilpine  nationi^  in  a  treaty  of  aOianee  with 
pobiie  of  Maneilleei  in  oonieqnenee  of 

Ihey  pfoteded  that  mercantile  eettlement 
w  atlacka  of  fieree  tribea,  who  ittfrited  them 
10  nmritinie  eztremitiea  of  the  Alpe  and 
IneiL  They  wvie  in  general  the  nn^iirea 
M'ifinriM  of  nafiona,  gtre  audieDoe  m  all 
■mlainti^  inlerpoaed  with  tbor  forcee  aa 

aathorityy  and  diapoeed  of  provinoea  and 
■a  at  thor  pleaimre.  They  kept  a  ynp- 
■  OB  the  coodiKt  and  potiey  ofallthe(uf> 
piPiia  with  whom  th^  were  at  anT  time 
•  ha  eoBbioiled.  and  generally  ooocnieted 
■— iftinna  with  independent  nationa  aa 
iitiJ  the  fint  eettlement  of  their  own 
■■n%  by  rnmmiiann  and  deputationa  aent 
M  oanale  to  dedde^  with  the  least  jKMaible 
■I  aaeh  mattem  aa  might  arise  in  tne  pbce 
ji  their  delibenitions  referred 

number  of  commuMoneFs  employed  in 
ervices^  for  the  most  ijart,  was  ten.  These 
formations,  formed  plans,  and  made  their 

for  the  final  dediion  of  the  senate^  and, 

fipequency  of  these  appointments,  it  ap- 
bai  the  members  of  the  senate,  in  rotation, 

opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
inl  which  they  were  deSdncd  to  govern. 

senate  itself  though,  from  its  numbers 
I  emulation  of  its  members,  likely  to  em- 
( allairs  by  debate,  delay,  and  the  rash  pub- 
i  of  all  ita  designs,  in  rrality  possessed  all 
rantages  of  dectsbn,  secrecy,  and  despatch, 
nld  be  obtained  in  the  most  select  exccu- 
This  numerous  assembly  of  Roman 
appeared  to  have  maintained,  during  a 
I,  one  series  of  consistent  and  uniform 
;  and  kept  their  intentions  so  secret,  that 
Bsohitions^  f«>r  the  most  part,  were  known 
f  the  execution.  The  king  of  Pei^gamus 
i  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  excite  the 
w  to  a  war  with  hi«  rival,  the  king  of  Ma- 
I.    lie  preferred  his  complaints  in  the 

and  prevailed  on  this  body  to  resolve  on 
r ;  but  no  part  of  the  tranraction  wss  pub- 
tfter  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  a  prisoner 


pacarmlbsl.  hj  thitlaw,  bcinf  questori  at  tbir- 
tmy  Biif  bt  riae  to  iIk  conaulate  at  forty-tbree. 
area,  in  tbe  itt  of  Flaminttiaa.  mentions  a  law 
ll  tbe  censor*  were  oUifed  to  enrol  every  (Vce- 
is  mtetwd.  Hw  Latin*  eomplained,  tbat  their 
Peat  ilewuMlaied  l»y  eaufraiioa*  to  Rome.  Liv. 
&a.  «  VaJtr.Msj[ka.Ub.u.c.& 


Dining  the  nieaent  leapite  ham  any  eonsidrr* 
,able  war,  the  Romans  balanoed  the  kingjdoma  of 
Peigamni^  fiithynia,  and  Cappadoda  agamateach 
other,  in  anch  a  manner  aa  to  be  ahk^  at  |dea- 
BonB^  to  oppesi  any  of  thoae  nowem  that  should 
beoome  renactoiy  or  fonudabie  to  theb  interest. 

They  made  the  kin^om  of  Syria  ^devolve  on  m 
minor,  the  aon  of  Antiochos;  and,  under  the 
prettooe  of  this  minority,  aent  a  oomnuaiion  to 
take  charge  of  the  kingdom.  But  their  commia* 
•kmeia  weie^  with  the  connivance  of  the  court, 
aamuhedinaiiotatAntiodi;  some  of  them  wore 
killed,  and  otheiB  foioed  to  ilf  Irom  the  eoontnr. 

Donetriui^  the  aon  of  Seleueua,  who  ought  to 
have  succeeded  to  his  fother  in  the  monarchy  of 
Syria,  being,  at  the  dnth  of  that  prince^  a  hoa- 
tage  at  Rom&  had  been  supphinted  Vf  his  younger 
brother,  the  nither  of  tlnu.  minor  pnnce  who  waa 
now  acknowledged  fay  the  Romana. 

Upon  the  insult  tmu  had  been  thus  oflered  to 
the  Roman  commisnon  at  Antioch,  DemetHua 
thought  it  a  fovounble  oppoitonity  to  urge  hia 
daim,  and  to  prevail  on  tms  aenate  to  lestoiB  htm 
totheaueoessKHiofhisfothnr'Bciown:  but  these 
cnfty  Qsurpen^  notwithatending  the  offence  they 
had  received  firom  those  who  were  in  possesrion 
of  the  monarchy,  prefarred  the  advantagea  which 
they  had  o?er  a  minor  kin^  to  the  pracariooa 
aSection  or  gratitode  of  an  actiw  spirited  prince^ 
educated  at  Rome,  and  taught  iMf  their  own  ex- 
ample to  know  hisintereat  I  andthi^  accoidingly 
darned  hia  lequeat 

Demetriua.  however,  made  hia  escape  firom 
Rome,  and,  by  the  death  of  the  minor  and  hia 
tutor,  got  nnnvalled  poaseaiioii  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria.  To  pay  his  court  to  the  Romans,  aa  one 
of  the  firrt  acta  of  his  re^  he  sent  the  murderer 
of  their  late  commissioner,  Octavius,  in  chains,to  be 
punished  at  their  discretion.  But  the  senate  dis- 
dained to  wreck  their  public  wrongs  on  a  private 
criminal ;  or,  having  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  nation  itself  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
punishment  of  a  single  pcraon.  They  suflered 
the  prisoner,  as  beneath  tneir  attention,  to  depart 

As  patrons  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  they  pro 
moted  the  dixision  of  that  countnr  between  the  two 
brothers,  who  were  then  joined  m  the  sovereignty, 
and  rivals  for  the  sole  possession  of  tbe  throne.' 

During  the  dependence  of  these  transactions, 
the  senate  had  repeated  complaints  from  Africa, 
which  ended  in  a  war  that  proved  fiital  at  hist  to 
the  ancient  rivals  of  their  power.  In  the  conduct 
of  this  war,  being  now  less  dependent  tlian  for* 
mcrly  on  the  opinion  of  the  worul,  they,  contrary 
to  tfaicir  usual  pretensions  to  national  generosity 
and  liberality,  sacrificed,  without  reserve,  entire 
nations  to  tno  amUtion,  or  to  the  meanest  jeal 
ousVf  of  their  own  republic* 

The  province  of  Emporic,  a  diRtrict  lyinj^  on 
the  coast,  and  the  richest  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
territor)',  had  been  videntlv  seized  by  Gala  king 
of  rsunudia,  and  fsther  of  Massinissa.  ll  had 
been  again  restored  by  Syphax,  when  he  sup* 
planted  the  family  of  Gala  on  the  throne  of  that 
*  kingdom ;  but  now  again  usurped  by  Massinissa 
on  recovering  the  crown  by  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  whose  favour  he  trusteJ ;  and  the  Car- 
thadnians,  precluded  by  the  late  treaty  from 
making  war  on  any  ally  of  the  Romans,  bad  re- 
course to  complainta  and  representations,  which 

7  folyb.  Eicerpf  Luittow.      «1UMk1A«.vak 
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thcv  mndo  at  Romo,  Iwth  bcforp  and  aftrr  thorc- 
Hiirtinn  (if  AtacrHiiniiu.  Tho  Roman  ponato  had, 
for  fl\c  and  twenty  years,  cludrd  tlirsoroni[lainls, 
and,  diirinir  this  time,  was  in  tljo  pniftico  of 
Bpndiutr  roniinissioiiors  into  Africa,  un<!or  prc- 
tenco  of  hoarinff  the  ]iartio!H  in  this  inijxirtunt 
dispute,  hut  with  instnirtions  or  dlsfuwitu-ns  to 
favour  Massinissa,  and  to  «)b!-i'rvo,  with  a  jral«»us 
eye,  the  condition  and  the  movt  incnts  of  their 
ancient  rival.' 

The  Carthajrinians,  yet  possessed  of  ample  rc- 
•ourct»s,  and,  ifwealth  or  majinifi'n'nce  could  con- 
stitute stn^nj^h,  titill  n  ]w\verful  nation ;  lunnjr 
wraiv  of  ri'ijeateil  aj)nlicationf!,  to  which  they 
couhi  obtain  no  satisfvin^r  answer,  tot;k  their  re- 
solution to  ann,  an<l  to  asfcrt  hy  forci*  their  cluini 
to  the  territory  in  question. 

They  were  met  in  tlic  field  hy  the  army  of 
Massinissa,  commanded  hy  hini«elf,  thoujrli  now 
about  ninety  years  of  age,  and  were  defeatixl.' 

This  unfortunate  event  disa|>point<Hl  tlieir 
hopes,  and  exposcnl  them  to  the  resentment  of  the 
Romany  who  considered  the  attemjit  they  had 
made  to  do  themselves  justice,  as  a  contnntntion 
of  the  late  treaty,  and  a  de|)arture  from  the  arti- 
cles of  |K.'ace  lietween  the  two  nations. 

The  exjjcdiency  of  a  war  with  Carthage  had 
been  for  sometime  a  subject  of  delwite  in  the  Ro- 
man senate.  Deputies  had  l>een  sent  into  Africa, 
to  pro<!urc  theintormation  that  was  ntvcss;ir\'  to 
determine,  this  nuestion.  Anion;;  these,  Cato, 
Ikmiij'  struck  with  the  crentiie>s,  wealth,  and 
Ix>pulousnes»  of  that  republic,  and  with  the 
amazinir  fertility  of  its  territon',  when  he  made 
his  n'p<»rt  in  the  senate,  carried  in  his  laj)  a  |>nr- 
cel  of  lias  which  he  had  brought  from  tlicMice. 
"  These,"  he  said,  "are  the  produce  of  a  land  that 
is  but  three  days'  sail  from  Rome.  Judge  what 
Italy  may  have  to  fear  from  a  countrj'  whose 
produce  is  so  much  su|»erior  to  its  own.  That 
country  is  now  in  arms;  the  swonl  is  drawn 
a^insf  Massinissa;  but  when  tlirust  in  his  side, 
will  jjcnetnite  to  you.  Your  Kvistetl  victorirs  have 
not  subducfl  the  (.'arthagiriians,  but  ;.nven  them 
cxi»erience,  taught  them  caution,  and  instructed 
them  how^  to  disiruise,  under  the  semblance  of 
peace,  a  war  which  you  will  Mnd  marshalled 
ar;ainst  you  in  their  d(K'ks  and  in  their  arsenals.'' 
This,  and  every  other  sprech  on  this  sul\ject, 
C*ato  concluded  with  his  famous  sayinj!,  "  That 
Carth!i«:e  should  lie  de.'-tn)ycd."' 

Sci|)io  JNasica,  another  speaker  in  this  debate, 
conten<h»<l  for  jH-ace.  lie  repn'scntcd  the  f(»n*es 
of  Carthajic  as  not  suflicieiit  to  alarm  the  Ro- 
mans; or,  if  really  ptmter  than  there  was  any 
reason  to  suppose  them,  no  nn>re  than  were  ro- 
(|uisite  to  exercise  the  virtues  of  a  |)«*ople  already, 
lor  want  of  projwr  exertion,  In^jjun  to  siifTer  some 
almtement  in  th«'ir  viijilance,  disciuline,  and  valour. 

In  this  diversity  of  opinions,  it  apj)eared  stwn 
after,  that  the  senate  took  a  middle  course;  re- 
8«)lv«l  not  to  destroy,  but  to  remove  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Carthage  to  a  new  situation,  at  least  ten 
nii!es  from  the  sea.^ 

The  Carthaginians,  after  their  late  unfortunate 
adventure  with  Massinissa,  were  willing  to  pre- 

I  ftilyb.  Excerpt.  IjpgaX.  c.  lit*.    I.iv.  lib.  xl.  r.  17. 

S  Liv.  Epitoiue,  lib.  xlviii.  Apnian.  do  Itcll.  Punic, 
Ih'M.  3  Dulouiln  v*l  Carthajeo. 

4  Appian4n  Punicis.  Pluiarrliin  Vit.  (.'utuhi*.  Zo- 
«aras.  Jib.  ix.  c.  SiJ.  Oros.  lib.  iv.  c.  3-^  Vvlluiut,  lib. 
C  e.l&    Polyb.  Exeerptm  Legatiuaci,  Nc  l-U. 


I  serve  their  effects,  and  to  nurt'hafjp  tranquillity  li] 
I  the  lowest  concessions.  But  as  tlte  measure  ijon 
'  projtosed  bytheKomansennteamountedtoa(Iepn> 
I  vation  of  all  that  property  which  is  vested  in  houm 
I  or  public  edilices,  and  an  entire  flupprewion  of  all 
those  local  means  of  subsistence  which  eoukl  iic4 
be  easily  transfernd,  it  was  not  supposed  that  thdi 
C(>nsent  could  ho  easily  obtained,  and  it  was  ac- 
'  conlinpl  V  resolveil  to  keep  the  design  a  secrcl,  until 
elHrtuaf  means  were  ]>repared  for  its  execution. 

The  consuls,  without  any  declaration  of  war, 
were  instructfHl  to  arm,  and  to  pass  with  thtir 
j  f«)rces  into  Sicily.    As  their  arrival  on  tliat  isJand, 
j  which  was  then  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  e\i- 
'  dently  implietl  a  design  uix>n  Africa,  the  pceplf 
of  Utica,  that  they  might  have  the  merit  of  an 
early  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  sent  a 
deputation  to  make  them  a  tender  of  their  port 
and  town,  as  a  liarl>t>ur  and  place  of  arras  for  the 
accommcHlation  of  thrtr  forces.     The  Carthasi- 
'  nians   were  distracteil  with  opimsitc  eounsra. 
Thev  laid  the  blame  of  the  war  with  Massinina 
on  flasdrubal  and  his  abettors,  whom  tliey<H^ 
dercd  into  exile;    hut,  without  coming  to  anv 
other  resolution.^,  sent  a  deputation,  with  full 
po^^  crs  to  conclude  as  circumstances  might  eeem 
to  require,  and  agnv  to  whatever  they  should 
find  mostexpcilient  for  the  common wealtn.  Thf*e 
deputies,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  finding  no  dii- 
{)osition  in  t  he  senate  to  treat  w  it  ht  hero  U]  unequal 
tt»rms,  rc.'Vihcd  to  arnst,  by  the  most  implicit  sub- 
miiwiirn,  the  sword  that  was  lifted  up  against  thfir 
country.    Thev  accordingly  confessed  the  impni- 
dence  of  their  late  conduct,  and  implored  forgive- 
ness.    They  quoted  the  sentence  of  banishment 
piSJ^ed  ui-Kiii  Ha^d^llItal  and  his  party,  as  an  evi* 
I  dence  of  their  contriiicm  for  the  nostilifies  lately 
I  oll'crtd  to  Massinissa ;  and  they  made  a  formal 
surrender  of  their  city  and  its  territory  to  be  dis- 
l»oseii  of  at  the  pliTisure  of  the  Romans. 

In  rriurn  to  this  act  of  submission,  they  were 
told,  that  the  Romans  api^roved  their  behaviour, 
and  m«<ant  to  lefi\e  them  in  ]K>sseHsion  of  thrtr 
freedom,  ili«ir  laws,  their  territory,  and  of  all  their 
ellirts,  whether  jirivate  or  public :  but,  asa  pk^se 
t>f  their  compliance  with  tlie  measures  that  mi^bt 
Ih»  neccbsary  to  prevent  the  n-tum  of  fonuer  m- 
putiw,  they  demandtnl  three  hundred  hostacMi 
the  children  of  simators,  and  of  the  first  fiiniilii'« 
in  (.'arthajje.  This  demand  Mng  re|)orted  in 
the  city  gjive  a  general  alarm ;  but  theauthorsof 
thew)  counsels  were  too  far  advanct^  to  recfJe. 
Thev  tore  from  the  arms  of  their  panMits  the 
cliihfren  of  the  first  families  in  the  commonwealth; 
and,  amidst  tJie  cries  of  afUiction  and  <lcs)-<iir,  rzDr 
l>iirked  those  hostages  for  Sicily.  Ujion  thi* 
island  they  were  d<*liven\l  over  to  the  Roman 
consuls,  and  were  by  them  sent  lorwanl  to  Rome. 
'I'he  commanders  of  the  Roman  annanicr.t, 
without  ex{)laining  themselves  any  further,  con- 
tinued their  voyage,  and,  by  tWir  api>earance  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  gave  a  fresh  alarm  at  Car- 
thage. Deputies  from  the  unfortunate  inhabit- 
ants of  that  place  went  lo  receive  them  at  Utkt, 
and  were  told,  that  they  must  tleliverun  all  their 
arms,  shiiw,  engines  ot'  war,  naval  anu  militaiy 
stores.  Even  {hvnc  alarming  commands  they 
n»ceiviil  as  the  strokes  of  fate,  which  could  not  be 
avoidt|il.  **  We  do  not  mean,"  said  one  of  the 
deputies,  "to  dispute  your  commands;  but  «• 
entreat  you  to  consider,  to  what  a  helpileaa  itili 
y«Hi  are  about  to  reduce  an  unfortunate  poopk^ 
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irbo,  bj  thU  hanl  condition,  will  bo  remlcred 
anmble  to  pivai'n'e  iioace  among  their  own  citt- 
vn*  3kt  houie,  or  to  uetiend  themitelves  a;zaiiu«t  tho 
lopanfst  invader  from  abroad.  Wo  havo  lunishod 
HaA>-Iru!«al  in  order  to  receive  you :  wc  have  dc- 
cknrd  him  an  enemy  to  his  country,  that  you 
mizht  be  our  friendft :  hut  when  wc  ore  di^irniod, 
wfaii  c^n  prevent  thbi  exile  from  returning  to  oc- 
cupy the  city  of  Cazthas^  avaimtt  you  7  With 
twerttv  tiioujand  men  that  follow  him,  if  he  comes 
into  tSe  diniction  of  cur  government^  he  will  soon 
o^!i^  u^  to  nuke  war  on  you/'*  In  answer  to 
this  piteous  expMtuUtion,' the  Roman  generals 
undtrrtouk  the  protection  of  Cartliase,  and  ordered 
conumssaries  to  receive  tlic  scleral  articles  that 
were  to  he  delivered  up^  and  to  see  the  arsenals 
an.!  the  dxk*  destroyed. 

It  is  reported,  tlml  tlierc  were  delivered  up 
to  thf.se  commiflsarit^  forty  tliousand  suits  of 
anaour,  twenty  thousand  katapult«,  or  large 
cngi!ie>  of  war,  with  a  plentiful  store  of  dart.-*, 
am)ws  and  other  missiles. 

So  fir  the  Romans  proceeded  with  caution, 
Weil  knowing  the  vencnition  which  uiankin<l  en- 
tertain fur  tlie  scats  and  tombs  of  their  ancestors, 
with  the  shrines  and  cont<iH:rated  tempk>s  of  their 
pkl<;  and  dreading  tlic  elfeds  of  des{Kiir,  as  soon 
u  the  Carthaffinbiis  should  perceivi;  how  much 
t>y  were  to  lie  «idccted  in  their  private  and  pub- 
b.:  projiprty.  But  now,  tliinking  thirir  object 
t^mrff  i\wy  pmceedcd  to  declare  their  iiitentioiiK. 
The  consul  called  the  Carthaginian  deputies  into 
!u«  presence,  and  lieginning  with  an  exhortation, 
tlut  t^M-y  lihould  bear  with  equanuuity  what  the 
Dnv^uty  uf  their  fortune  imposed,  intimated,  the 
d<-:;niUv'f  resolution  of  thtt  Roman  senate,  that 
tite  pi?op!e  of  Carthage  should  relinquish  their 
pf»si-nt  situation,  and  build  on  any  other  (lart  of 
l.vir  t  rrityfv,  not  lo.-w  llian  eifility  stadia,  or 
'*>  :\  U  ri  unit's  removed  from  the  sea.  The 
J  :ii/^  :;s'r:t  anJ  smffow  with  which  these  orders 
».  r^  r  -niv.-il.  ju-tirnil  tho  precautions  which  the 
K-'.i^i:.  •  ii.iJ  taLffi  ta  hecure  the  exicution  of 
ll..  :-  The  i!i.'j'iuii  s  t}»rew'  t!iein«n'lvert  upon  the 
zr  -:.*. !,  and  en  leavoun-'J.  from  inotiNes  of  pity, 
<:  li'  r«M-i-  n,  to  (ibtiin  a  re\»ieatit»n  of  tliis  crutl 
iifj.!  ariiir.iry  d»\rn-i-.  Tiny  pleailid  thi*  merit 
ufl  .  :r  Lii,iUi*it  .■»jl»;iii>.-ivjn.  tiieirwr.tkiii'.;;,  llieir 
in .  ;i;' /  :i:iy  l";i:.'rr  lo  alarm  ihi'  je.ili msy  of 
R -T*.  ci.vurnvf'jtf  1.  di«<ir:nfd,  IkjuihI  to  their 
d"-:*  by  h^l^ta£J<^  the  liioit  pnrii^i?:  biiMKl  of  their 
C-Mi:;i'n'Atj!th.  Tilr\  plrailed  ifie  failh  which 
w.i.-  i-."jl.*i'  1  by  t!it'  Iloiii.iii«s  tiio  hoprs  t>f  pro- 
!.;  :  1  t  -"v  !i.i'l  irivi  n,  and  !*•«'  rejiut.it i.>n  tiny 
J.  I ;  :l-*.:v  li-i^uin..!,  not  <»:i!y  for  n.jtio!i;i|  ju:>ticr, 
".1..!  :  tf  L-!.  ::.  iii'v  and  ^.n-rirnoity  to  ail  w!i'»  siird 
I 'f  ;:i.  r-  ..  riiev  jiIea.Kd  the  n'>|»«'el  uliieli  all 
la'..  ■  1-  i-A.l  I)  ill'-  -!iri:ii-j  a!:il  xh>'  eoii  i  <.'r.ili:il 
t>  ..  '•.?*■  i!."ir  i.'h'-';  the  «l'-itli'r,i!'le  ^l;^te  into 
xr'::.  .  ri  1  m-'TS  ••!'  tin  ir  i-i-u:-!-  imi-t  l»i'  n^dueed, 
rifk  ■•>  i  ir-''!)  til  ir  ht'iiiiliiMis  an  I  i'Uini>\iaMe 
|».-L-j  --I  M"i>.  thv'  pr^..'ii'd  .iiii<.  K'Mil'iI.iir  |i:«ijK'rty, 
ani  rfi,'  h  jt-it  ^s  I'.iriliti  -i  urotli'T-.  w!..-,  inuicd 
li  -.^^  ---J  '  .  ih  '  I  i.,i::l.i^e-wf:ini  ir:.i.n.'  sitii.ition, 
w- r»- •:-r.*;r.' ;.*  ili-fpLililii  .1  to  hUj-p.-it  tiienisrlw-^ 
or  i*;i-:r  i'!.^f-Irt  u  .il  a  di-tance  fr>Mn  t!ir  M'a. 

Ta-  lir.M:i  e.iii>ul  r«'plie>l  I'V  rt'|  lalin;^  tlio 
et-r-  —  'T  I.  '<  oltf.'"  sotute,  and  bid  the  «."arth.i- 
p:-j*  i:]  i  T'-rA  -'.nh'T,  l!ut  -tati'S  were  eon»in»sed  «)f 
in»j4,  not  of  raniijart-i  and  walk     Thai  the  lUv- 
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man  senate  had  promised  to  spare  and  protect  thM 
I  republic  of  Cartilage ;  and  that  they  had  fulfilled 
j  this  enijiigement  by  leaving  the  people  in  iiosseii- 
,  sion  of  their  freedom  and  their  lawa.  That  the 
sacred  places  should  remain  untouched,  and  that 
the  shnnes  of  the  gods  would  still  be  within  the 
reach  of  their  |Houh  visits.  That  tho  distance  to 
which  it  was  proposed  to  remove  Carthage  from 
the  sea  was  not  so  great  as  the  distance  at  which 
Rome  herself  was  situated  from  it ;  and  tliat  the 
Romans  had  taken  th(>ir  resolution^  that  the  pro- 
pie  of  Carthage  shoukl  no  longer  have  under 
their  immediate  \iew  that  element  which  opened 
a  way  to  their  ambition,  had  temfrfed  them  first 
into  Sicily,  aAerwards  into  S|rain,  and  last  of  all 
iuto  Italy,  and  to  the  gates  of  Rome ;  and  which 
would  never  cease  to  sug^e$t  pnmvts  dangerous 
to  themselves,  and  inc4Misifitent  with  the  peace  of 
mankind  ''  We  g(^  then,"  said  the  deputies  of 
Carthage,  "to  certain  death,  which  we  have 
merited  by  having  pi^rsundiHl  our  fellow-citizens 
to  resign  themstTves  iuto  tlie  hands  of  the  Ro- 
nuns.  But  if  you  mean  to  have  your  commands 
obeyiHl,  you  must  bo  ready  to  enforce  them;  and 
by  this  nutans  you  may  save  an  unfortunate  people 
from  ex  peeking  themselves,  by  any  act  of  despair, 
to  worsi'  sullerings  than  they  have  yet  endured." 
The  deputies  accordingly,  being  followed  at  a 
distance  by  twenty  galley  a  of  the  Roman  fleet, 
stt  sail  for  Cartilage.  They  were  received  on 
the  shore  by  multitudes,  who  crowded  to  hear  the 
rt^ult  of  their  negotiations ;  but  the  silence  they 
{)reservcd,  under  preteiuu.*  tliat  it  was  necessary 
to  make  their  rcbort  first  to  the  senate,  spread  a 
genend  dismay,  in  the  senate  their  mectfiage  was 
n'ceivctl  with  cries  of  desjKiir,  whieh  soon  con- 
\eyed  to  the  {K-ople  in  the  streets  a  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  im|x>sed  u|>on  them.  And  this 
nation,  who,  about  forty  years  beil-ro,  had  con- 
sented to  l»etray  their  prinripal  eitijuMi  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemy,  and  who  had  lately  resign- 
(d  all  the  honours  and  preten>ion^  of  a  I'neiitate, 
ni>w'  kindle<l  into  raj^i?  at  the  lh.)ii::!its  of  being 
o!»lii:rd  to  ibrrgo  "^o  i^nat  a  part  of  their  wealtli, 
and  to  remove  their  h.ibitatiitns.  TIm^v  hurst  into 
I  he  pliii'e  wlirre  the  senati?  waj*  a>;s«'niljled,  and 
l.iid  violent  hands  on  all  the  nierjil)ers  who  had 
ailvisid  or  lh>rne  any  jwrt  in  the  late  ilegrading 
I  .snhnii-:.*i«'M>,  or  who  hud  eoiilviliiiti'd  to  iTiiJ;^*^^'*^ 
■  state  info  it.s  pr( siiit  helpK-^'?  contlition.  '1  hey 
tixik  vi'iiSiMnce,  ha  is  common,  witli  a  corrupte<l 
'  |>opul;ic*',  «>n  «»thers,  for  fault"  in  w  liich  they  them- 
iS*lv«s  had  fret'ly  eimi'urrrd;  and,  a^.  awuLc  to 
I  new  fjentiincntstif  hon«'ur,  thiy  n\drd  th<'  spirit 
lof  th«ir  own  eonnnon wealth,  e\iT  r.aily  to  barter 
national  <"luiriel<'r  for  prolit,  to  |;i:ri'liart»:  tuifety 
with  .••hanuful  conce--ions,  and  to  n  in«»ve  a  pre- 
s.  nt  daniHT,  bv  j:i\in'r  up  wh..t  i>  the  onlv  wru- 
rity  of  iKition-:  an.iin^t  any  d  ir.-^«  r,  the  n'|.ntalion 
of  tluir  \i>:oiir,  and  thi'  hoii'inr  «f  tl  •  irarnis. 

While  the  multitude  in<in!:Til  tluiiiMlvcs  in 
i  vtry  sjHvirK  of  riot,  a  i\  w  h.ui  li.e  preeaution  to 
shut  the  g.it«  •*,  to^trlt^■!l  tin'  cii./M  whieh  i-ro- 
tivtul  the  entiafiei'ol  t!ie  haib  iir.  and  toinakea 
collection  of  htonr.-^  on  the  I  itlUnn  nts  tht^se 
Uini:  the  only  wia|H.:i:i  iluy  had  I  It  h>  r«  \^\  the 
lir^l'attae.ks  of  the  Koni:.M.-.  'i  he  n  n;;iins  t,f 
the  senate,  tiw,  without  n  1^  v  'Ini  on  tlu-iN  sjjenite 
!si.itr  t»f  tln'ir  allairs  n.-oUrd  on  war.  Des|-aif 
and  frenzy  succetdid  in  c%ery  breast  to  dejectiMl 
and  ineannetti:. 
AsscmbUcd  were  called  to  rcvcrtc  the  Kntenev 
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of  btnuhment  lately  pronounced  agiinst  Hasdra* 
bal,  and  agains^  the  troopa  under  his  command. 
These  exiles  were  entreated  to  hasten  their  return 
for  the  defence  of  a  city  bereft  of  arms,  ships, 
military  and  naval  stores.  The  people,  in  the 
mean  time,  with  an  ardour  which  reason,  and  the 
hopes  of  success  during  the  prosperity  of  the 
Republic  could  not  have  mspirea,  endeavoured  to 
repbce  the  arms  and  the  stores  which  they  had 
so  shamefully  surrendered.  They  demolished 
their  houses  to  supply  the  docks  with  timber. 
They  opened  the  temples  and  other  public  build- 
ings to  accommodate  tne  workmen  ;  and,  without 
(^minction  of  sex,  condition,  or  age,  became 
labourers  in  the  public  works,  collected  materials, 
furnished  provisions,  or  bore  a  part  in  any  labour 
that  was  thought  necessary  to  put  the  city  in  a 
state  of  defence.  They  supplied  the  founders 
and  the  armourers  with  the  brass  and  iron  of  their 
domestic  utensils;  or,  where  these  metals  were 
deficient,  brought  what  they  could  furmsh  of  sil- 
ver and  cold.  They  joined,  with  the  other  ma- 
teriahi  which  were  used  in  the  roperies,  their  hair, 
to  be  spun  into  cordage  for  the  shipping,  and 
into  braces  for  their  engines  of  war. 

The  Roman  consuls,  apprised  of  what  was  in 
agitation,  willing  to  await  the  returns  of  reason, 
and  to  let  these  first  ebullitions  of  frenzy  subside, 
for  some  days  made  no  attempts  on  the  city. 
But,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Hasdrubal,  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  endeavour,  before  his 
arrival,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  gates.  Hav. 
mg  in  vain  attempted  to  scale  the  walls,  they 
were  obliged  to  unden^  the  labours  of  a  regular 
siege;  and,  though  they  made  a  breach,  were 
repulsed  in  attempting  to  force  the  city  by  storm. 

llasdrubal  had  taken  post  on  the  creek  which 
tepamted  the  peninsula  of  Carthage  from  the 
continent,  maintained  his  communication  by 
water,  and  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  provi- 
sions and  arms.  The  Romans,  seeing  that  they 
could  not  reduce  the  city  while  HastlruKil  retain- 
ed this  post,  endeavoured  to  dislodge  him,  but 
were  (lefeate<],  and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 
They  had  already  spent  two  years  in  this  enter- 
prise, chanjijed  their  commanders  twice,  but  with- 
out advancmg  their  fortunes.  They  began  to 
incur  the  discredit  of  having  formeti  against  a 
neighbouring  commonwealth  an  invidious  design 
which  they  could  not  accon^plish.  Enemies  m 
every  quarter,  in  Greoci»,  Macedonia,  and  Spain, 
were  encouraged  to  declare  against  them ;  and 
even  Massinissa,  unwilling  to  see  their  power 
substituted  for  that  of  Carthage,  and  jealous  of 
the  avi(tity  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  be- 
come masters  in  Africa,  and  to  snatch  from  his 
hands  a  prey  in  which  he  thought  himself  enti- 
tled to  share,  withdrew  his  forces,  and  left  them 
singly  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  began  to  be  involved. 

But  tne  Romans  were  animated  by  those  mor- 
tificaUons  which  are  apt  to  discourage  other  na- 
tions. They  imputed  the  miscarriage  of  their 
troops  to  the  misconduct  of  their  generals ;  and 
they  clamoured  for  a  better  choice.  Scipio,  by 
birth  the  son  of  Emilius  Paulus,  and  by  adoption 
the  grandson  of  Scipio  Africanus,  having  distin- 
guisned  himself  in  Spain  and  in  Africa,  and 
being  then  arrived  from  the  army  to  solicit  the 
i|ffioe  of  edile,  was  thought  worthy  of  the  su- 
^^eme  command;  but  being  about  ten  years 
lunder  the  legal  age^  the  law  was  lospended  in 


bis  fiivour,  and  his  appmntment  to  the  province 
of  Africa,  in  preference  to  his  colleague,  was  de- 
clared without  the  usual  method  of  casting  lotsL 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  reinstated  in 
their  consideration,  and  in  their  rank  among  na- 
tions, and  had  negotiations  with  the  neighbour- 
ing powcre  of  Mauritania  and  Nmnidia,  whose 
aid  they  solicited  with  alanninflr  reflections  on  the 
boundless  ambition,  and  invidious  policy  of  the 
Romans.  They  even  conveyed  assurances  of 
support  to  the  Achsans,  to  the  ptctended  Philips 
an  impostor,  who,  about  this  tune,  laid  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Macedonia ;  and  they  encomaged 
with  hopes  of  assistance*  the  subjects  of  that 
kingdom,  who  were  at  this  time  in  arms  to  re> 
cover  the  independence  of  their  monarchy. 

The  mere  cnange  of  the  commander,  and  be^ 
ter  dicipline  in  the  Roman  army,  however,  somi 
altered  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  war.  The 
first  object  of  Scipio  was  to  cut  off*  the  communi- 
cations of  the  Carthaginians  with  the  country. 
and  to  intercept  their  supply  of  provisions  and 
other  articles  nece«Hiry  to  witnstand  a  siege. 

Carthage  was  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  spa* 
cious  bay,  covered  on  the  west  by  the  promontory 
of  Apollo,  on  the  east  by  thai  of  Heiroes,  of 
Mercury,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  kagucf 
from  each  other.  The  city  stood  on  a  peninsula 
joined  to  the  main  land  by  an  isthmus  aboui 
three  miles  in  breadth,  and  covering  a  bason  oi 
harbour,  in  which  their  docks  and  their  ahippini 
were  secured  from  storms  and  hcMtile  attacks 
The  Byrsa,  or  citadel,  commanded  the  isthmus 
and  presented  at  this  only  entrance  to  the  town 
by  land,  a  wall  thirty  feet  thick  and  sixty  feet 
high.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  place  was 
at^ut  twenty  miles.* 

The  besiegers,  by  their  shipping,  had  access  to 
that  side  of  the  town  on  which  the  walls  were 
washed  by  the  sea ;  but  were  shut  out  from  the 
harbour  by  a  chain  which  was  stretched  across 
the  entrance.  Hasdrubal  had  taken  post  on  the 
bason  over  against  the  town,  and  by  these  means 
still  preserved  the  communication  of  the  city  T%ith 
the  country.  Scipio,  to  dislodge  him  from  this 
post,  made  a  feint  at  a  distant  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cations to  scale  the  walls,  actually  gained  the 
battlements,  and  gave  an  alarm  which  obliged  the 
Carthaginian  general  to  throw  himself  into  the 
city.  Scipio,  satisfied  with  having  obtained  his 
end,  took  possession  of  the  post  wnich  the  (Aher 
had  abandoned ;  and  being  now  master  of  tlie 
isthmus,  and  the  whole  continental  side  of  the 
harbour,  advanced  to  the  walls  of  the  Byrsa.  In 
his  camp  he  covered  himself  as  usual  with  double 
lines ;  one  facing  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy, 
consisting  of  a  curtain  twelve  feet  high,  with 
towere  at  proper  intervals,  of  which  one  in  the 
centre  was  high  enough  to  overlook  the  ramparts, 
and  to  afford  a  view  of  the  enemy's  works.  The 
other  line  secured  his  rear  from  surprise  on  the 
side  of  the  country ;  and  both  effectual  ly  yarded 
the  isthmus,  and  obstructed  all  access  to  the  town 
by  land. 

The  besieged,  however,  still  received  some  sup- 

/  of  provbions  b^^  sea ;  their  victuallers  took  tne 

nefit  of  every  wind  that  blew  fresh  and  right 
into  the  harl)our,  to  pass  through  the  enemy's 
fleet,  who  durst  qot  unmoor  to  pursue  them ;  and 
Scipio,  to  cut  ofi'  this  resource,  projected  a  td4j\» 
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frnm  the  nam  Itnd  to  the  point  of  the  prninsula 
arrnrts  th<»  rntran<*e  of  the  harfjour.  Ho  iK'jjran 
ti  throw  in  hi*  nnteriais  on  a  foundation  of 
ninrty  ft*rt,  with  an  intnition  to  contract  the 
ni>*jntl  a*  it  roue  to  twenty-four  feet  at  the  top. 
The  work,  when  firrt  ob-iervwl  from  ('arthace, 
wa*  ri>n*iilprp«!  as  a  vain  iin«lert:ikinfr ;  but  when 
h  apprartil  to  advance  with  a  sensible  progress, 
^t^  a  wriouii  ahirm. 

The  Oarthi^nbnis  to  provide  a<rainst  the  evils 

whirh  they  l»e<»an  to  foresee  from  this  obstruction 

It  the  entrance  of  their  harbour,   un<lertook  a 

w^rk  mon*  difficult,  and  more  vast  than  even  that 

of  the  hf-meger*.  to  cut  across  the  peninsula  within 

their  w.ill«,  and  to  open  a  new  paii^i;e  to  the  sea; 

ind  thh*  they  had  actually  accomplished  by  the 

tim*"  that  tlie  other  pa*«cro  was  shut.     Not  wit  h- 

Ftan  !in:r  the  late  surrender  of  all  their  Bhippintr 

an  J  rtitres,  they  had  at  the  same  time,  by  incredi- 

He  efforts^.  ai»vmble«l  or  const ructetl  a  naw  of 

silly  s;.«Ilie4t.  With  thi-*  force  they  were  ready  to 

aiippur  in  the  hay,  while  the  Roman  ships  lay 

unruinned  and  unri^^red,  secure  ai^ninst  any  dan- 

p'f  fnxn  an  enemy  whom  they  sujiposed  shut  up 

.IV  imjienetmble  bars ;  and  in  these  circumstances, 

if  they  hiil  availed  thenuM^lves  of  the  surprise  with 

whirfi  they  mi'^ht  have  attarked  their  enemy, 

mast  hive  done  ^reat  execution  on  the  Roman 

t^.    But  hannj  spent  no  less  than  two  <lays  in 

cl-'irin^  their  new  passage  after  it  was  known  to 

K?  ripen,  and  in  prejiaring  for  action,  thev  g:ivc 

t'u'  enemy  likewirv  full  timelo  preiare.    On  the 

ibir-l  they  enj;:tj;e«l,  four^ht  for  the  whole  day 

tnthotu  Siiiniriir  any  advantiire;  and,  in  their 

Mrrnt  at  Tii:xht,  itufTcrcrl  greatly  from  the  enemy, 

wti:»  pn^^-M^l  on  tlieir  rear. 

While  the  Nvirjji'r;*  endeavoureil  to  obstruct 
ihw  ni'W  ruriimnnication  with  the  sea,  the  be- 
Sf^-l  miili"  n  d''<j»«'rite  attempt  on  thi'ir  works 
*"'  '.  ii'l.  A  niiirupMH  Iridv  of  men,  «lovotin:r  ibrir 
.  •■■'  f-'r  thi  «!i'h'niM'  «>t"  ihoir  ri»uiitrv,  without  ;iny 
'*r.i-.  iTiil  pr')>iil«tl  o'j'y  \\it!j  rintj-Iirs,  crossi'd 
■ :  ■  :;  ir^.i'ir.  .ind,  exi>-.-.ini^  thiMii-y^Kfs  to  rrrtiin 
■'  iT*i.  w!  fin'  to  th  •  rn'/irn's  :ind  towers  of  tin* 
v-i--j(-r^;  anil,  whil**  th»*y  wi-re  siirn»\]nd«tl  and 
,'A  t.i  t^i  '  swunl,  willingly  [>oiished  in  tho  oxlvu- 
'.  n  «it"  th<-ir  purjHi-y. 

I'l  <A-h  o|ii'ritioiH  t!ie  sumniiT  elapsorl ;  and 
>■  -iri  '.  \vit?i  th.-  li»<is  »>f  \iU  rnninr^i,  and  a  renewal 
■I   i.l  Thi-*  difTiriiltii*  uhioh  he  had  tonnorly  to 

■  1  •  'ii'j?-T  :it  •i.M,  I'ontrnthi'^'  liirn-ii-lf  with  a  bKx-k- 
^'•-  '".•rthe  wiriliT,  tli:««Mniiinit\l  th«»  siiM^i*. 

Hi.  T'lrrnml   fN-inir   pr.il.uijt-d   lor   another 

■  ' »'.  !jp  T.'v.i'iiid  hi-*  utt.vk  in  the  sprini; ;  and 
'l'.!i-i3  thf  p! i'"»'  i^HMtly  ri'dii"'iMi  l)v  di'sjiiir  and 
ij  ".i".«-,  h"*  I'ln'-.I  hi'*  w»y  hv  <nie  of  iht'  (I^i'ki*. 
^  .1  :•'  h:'  'l^-uTvrd  tint  tht*  l»;ittl«'ini'Hts  were  low 
..  i!  i:'i  J  J  ir.If  1.  fli"»  iirrJN.il  in  tfu' Ntn-i-tsdid  not 
.  ■■;•  'li.ii  i'l  jR>  ;-«•■»>{■  in  ottlic  t  )wn.  Th»'  inhahit- 
:'■<  'liiri'ij  <iv  d.i)^,  <rH|iutcil  I'vory  hi>us4^  and 
'■••?■.■   ['i-'ij*',   a'l.l  siii'.'i -i-iixelv  set   fire  to  tin* 

:  'i.Mi*  will  iK-viT  tliry  WiTC  t>!»li;4iHl  to  .I'vnuion 
'.  !i.  .\S)v.'  !j!"iy  ihoiismil  piTsons  of  (lilVenMit 
•■  ^-i.  'A '!  •  hnl  t  ilien  n'Miiji*  in  the  citadel,  at  li-;t 
;*"i»V'l  of  iju  irter,  an!  were  lol  captive  from 
'  .':i-i'  in  t.vi»  >»'jnrit»'  divisions,  one  ol'  twenty- 
■  •'\\\  'i-nw  I  woimMi,  aiitl  another  of  tliirty  tliou- 
>i!ii  ttipn. 

Niiii-  h'.i:r!n*d  d-'si-rter*,  who  had  left  the  Ro- 
-■Jun  jrmy  during  the  n'lv'^-.;  havin'j^  b«vn  refuse<l 
'  n*  'imrer  wliit.-li  was  jrrtnted  to  the  others,  took 
>st  ia  A  temple  which  stood  on  an  eminence, 


with  a  resolncion  to  die  with  swords  in  their 
hands,  and  with  the  cn^itest  effusion  of  blood  to 
their  enemies.  To  these  Hastlrulral,  followed  by 
his  wife  and  his  children,  joined  himself;  but  not 
having  the  courage  to  persist  in  the  same  purpoee 
with  these  deserters,  he  left  the  temple,  and  ac- 
cepted of  quarter.  His  wife,  in  the  mean  time, 
with  more  ferocity  or  mafrnanimity  than  her  hus- 
band, laid  violent  hands  en  her  children,  and, 
toj^ther  with  the  dead  IxNlies,  throw  herself  into 
the  flame  of  a  buminjj  ruin.  The  deserters,  too^ 
impatient  of  the  dreadful  expectations  which  they 
felt,  in  order  to  hasten  their  own  fate,  set  fire  to 
the  temple  in  which  thev  had  sought  a  temporary 
cover,  and  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  city  continued  to  bum  during  seventeen 
days ;  and  all  this  time  the  soldiers  wero  allowed 
to  seize  whatever  they  could  save  from  tlic  flames, 
or  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  dying  inhabitants, 
who  wero  still  dangerous  to  tlios«?  who  approached 
them.  Scinio,  in  lieholding  this  melancholy  scene, 
is  said  to  nave  rotieated  from  I  lomer  two  lines 
containing  a  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Troy.  "  To 
whom  do  you  now  apply  this  prediction  7"  Raid 
Polybius,  who  liappened  to  l»e  near  him ;  "  To 
my  own  country,"  he  said,  "for  her  too  I  dread 
in  her  turn  the  reverses  of  human  fete."' 

Scipio's  letter  to  the  senate  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained no  more  than  these  words :  "  Carthage  in 
taken.  The  army  waits  for  your  further  orders." 
The  tidings  wero  received  at  Rome  with  uncom- 
mon  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  victors,  recol- 
lecting all  the  passage  of  their  former  wars,  tho 
alarms  that  had  bivn  given  by  Hannilnl,  and  the 
irreconcilable  antijuithv  of  the  two  nations,  gave 
onlers  t(»  nrjc  the  fortifications  of  Carthage,  and 
e\en  to  destroy  the  materials  of  which  they  wero 
built. 

A  commission  was  granted  bv  the  senate  to 
ten  of  its  meinln^rs  to  take  pis-iessjon  of  territories 
which  were  tlnis  d«'|irive>l  of  their  sovereign,  to 
nu».!<'i  t!ie  form  of  tliis  new  ])rovinee,  and  t)  pre- 
jiar.'  it  for  the  rercjiliou  of  ii  Roman  governor. 
And  thus  (.'arthage,  tin*  only  in^tanee  in  which 
the  human  genius  ever  apiK\'ire«l  greatly  distin- 
guislie'i  in  Africa;  the  nKuJel  of  rnagnillcence,  the 
re|»«)sitory  of  wealth,  and  one  of  the  prineiiuil 
states  of  the  nncietit  worltl,  was  no  more.  1  he 
Koinaiw,  incited  hy  national  animosity,  and  an 
«"Xcess  of  j«'aK<iisv,  torined  a  design  !ni)re  cruel 
towinU  tijeir  rival  than  at  first  view  it  apiH«are<l 
to  Ix*.  and  ill  the  i-xeeiition  of  it  Inrame  artors  in 
the  s<-ene  of  horror  lar  iNVoml  their  »>rijinal  in- 
tention. l»y  the  iiiil-ler  law  and  prarlioe  of  lUi^lern 
nations,  we  are  hapjiily  exeinjit»*d  from  the  dan- 
ger of  I'ver  <i'i  ing  such  liorrid  example-?  re|)eatcd, 
at  h^»<t  in  any  p.irt  of  the  w astern  world. 

Wliile  the  evi-nt  of  this  might v  siege  was  still 
in  depnideiiee,  tlie  Romans  hat!  otiier  w.irs  to 
nnintain  on  tin*  >i«le  el"  Macdonia  ami  lirecce, 
wliere  th«'  natural  pri»ijri  ss  of  their  i»o!i''y,  suited 
t.>  the  nieasuns  whieh  tlu-y  had  taken  wil!i<»ther 
iiati(»ns,  ni>w  ended  in  the  ofwn  and  avowed 
usurpation  of  a  s.i\ir»  ijnty  wliieh  they  had  loni| 
<!isguist»d  under  the  •ipiriovi'*  titles  of  alliance  and 
prottN-tion. 

Macedonia  N-ing  ill  fitted  to  retain  the  ropul>- 
liean  form  into  wh'wh  it  had  In-f-n  east  hy  the 
Koinatis,  al\«r  soin«'  \ears  of  distraction,  and  an 


2  Fi»r  tlip  lii-itory  of  iIh'  df^truction  of  Cartilage 
the  authors  abuvu  a  toil,  p.  cO. 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


[Book  II. 


■ttf  Dipt  at  last  in  favour  of  a  pretended  son  of 
the  late  king,  (o  recover  its  independence  and  its 
monarchy,  underwent  a  second  conquest, 

Andriscus,  an  African  of  uncertain  extraction, 
heing  observed  to  resemble  the  royal  family  of 
Macedonia,  had  the  courage,  under  the  name  of 
Philip,  to  personate  a  son  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch,  and  to  make  pretensions  to  the  crown. 
With  this  object  in  view  he  went  into  Syria  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  I>metriuR,  but  was,  by  this 
prince,  taken  into  custody,  and  transported  in 
chains  to  Rome.  The  Romans  paid  little  regard 
to  so  contemptible  an  enemy,  and  even  allowed 
him  to  escape.  After  this  adventure,  the  same 
impostor  appeared  a  second  time  in  Macedonia, 
and,  with  better  fortune  than  he  had  in  the  first 
attempt,  drew  to  his  standard  many  natives  of 
that  country  and  of  T  brace.  In  his  first  encounter 
he  even  defeated  Juventius  the  Roman  prxtor, 
and  was  acknowledged  king ;  but  soon  after  fell  a 
prey  to  Mctellus,  and  funiisned  the  Romans  with 
an  obvious  pretence  for  reducing  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia  to  the  ordinaiy  form  of  a  provuicc. 

The  states  of  the  Achscan  league,  at  the  same 
time,  being  already  on  the  decline,  hastened,  by 
the  temerity  and  distraction  of  their  own  councils,  | 
the  career  of  their  fortunes  to  tlie  same  termination. 

The  Romans,  even  while  they  suficrcd  this 
famous  repul)Uc  to  retain  the  show  of  its  inde- 
fiendence,  tiad  treated  its  members  in  many  par- 
ticulars as  subjects.  At  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Perseus,  they  had  cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  or 
taken  into  custody  as  criminals  of  state,  many 
citizens  of  Achuia,  who  had,  in  that  contest,  ap- 
peared to  be  disaffected  to  the  Roman  cause.  Of 
these  they  had  detained  about  a  thousand  in  dif- 
ferent prisons  of  Italy,  until,  after  a  |)eriod  of 
seventeen  years,  al)out  three  hundred  of  them, 
who  survived  their  confinement,  were  set  at 
liberty,  as  having  already  suffered  enough ;  or  as 
being  no  longer  ni  condition  to  give  any  umbrage 
to  Rome.'  Poly  hi  us  being  of  this  number,  ac- 
quired, during  his  stay  in  Italy,  that  knowledge 
of  Roman  anoirs  which  appears  so  conspicuous 
in  the  remains  of  his  history.  When  at  liberty, 
he  attached  himself  to  Scinio,  the  son  of  Einilius, 
and  being  well  versed  in  tne  active  scenes  which 
had  recently  passed  in  his  own  country,  and  being 
entirely  occupied  with  reflections  on  matters  of 
state  and  of  war,  no  doubt  contributed  by  his  in- 
structions in  preparing  this  young  man  for  the 
eminent  services  which  he  aflerwcutls  performed. 

The  Romans,  while  they  detained  so  many 
Greek  prisoners  in  Italy,  in  a  great  measure 
assumed  the  admimstration  of  affairs  in  Greece, 
disposed  of  every  distinction,  whether  of  fortune 
or  power,  and  confined  tliese  advantages  to  the 
advocates  of  their  own  cause,  and  to  the  tools  of 
their  own  ambition.^  Thev  received  appeals  from 
the  judgments  of  the  Acliaeau  council,  and  en- 
couraged its  memlwrs,  contrary  to  the  express 
conditions  of  their  league,  to  send  separate  em- 
bassies to  Rome.  The  steps  which  followed  arc 
but  imnerfectlv  marked  in  the  fragments  of  his- 
tory wnich  relate  to  tiiis  period.  It  appears  that 
the  Spartans,  having  been  forced  into  tiic  Achman 
confederacy,  continued  refractory  in  most  of  its 
coun.'ils.  By  some  of  their  complaints  at  Rome, 
they  c!.!  diii-ii  a  deputation,  as  usual,  from  the 

1  Pau<anias  in  Acbaicis. 

S  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legal,  c.  103. 


senate  to  hear  parties  on  the  spot,  and  to  adjuiit 
their  differences.  The  Achsan  council,  incciifird 
at  this  insult  wliich  was  offered  to  their  auth<»rity 
without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  depu- 
ties, proceed^  to  enforce  their  ow^n  decrees  agoing 
the  republic  of  Sparta,  inarched  an  army  into 
Laconia,  and  defeated,  with  some  slaughter,  at  the 
gates  of  Laeedemon,  the  inhabitants  of  that  dtj 
who  ventured  to  oppose  them.  The  Roman  com- 
missioners arriving  after  these  hostilities  had  com- 
menced, summoned  the  parties  to  assemble  at 
Coruith,  and,  in  name  ot  the  senate,  gave  sen- 
tence, that  Lacedemon,  Corinth,  Argos,  Herarlea, 
and  Orchomenos,  not  having  been  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Acho^n  confederacy,  should  now  be 
disjoined  from  it ;  and  that  all  the  cities  whicb 
had  been  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  PhiUp, 
should  be  left  in  full  possession  of  their'  freedom 
and  independency. 

Multitudes  from  all  the  different  states  of  the 
league  being  on  this  occasion  assembled  at  Co- 
rinth, a  great  riot  ensueil.  The  Roman  'deputies 
were  insulted  and  obliged  to  leave  the  place ;  and 
in  this  manner  commenced  a  war  in  which  the 
Romans,  because  they  hoped  to  establish  their 
sovereignty  in  Greece  witnout  any  convulsion, 
and  had  full  employment  for  their  forces  in  Africa, 
Spain,  and  Macedonia,  engaged  with  great  re- 
luctance. They  renewed  their  commission,  and 
named  other  deputies  to  terminate  the  disputes  in 
Achaia;  but  the  states  of  the  AchsBan  league, 
imputing  their  conduct  in  this  particular  to  fear, 
and  to  the  ill  state  of  their  affairs  in  Africa,  while 
Carthage  was  likely  to  repel  their  attack,  thought 
that  they  had  found  an  opportunity  to  exclude  for 
ever  from  their  councils  the  overbearing  influence 
of  this  arrogant  nation.'  They  were  encouraged 
with  ho{)es  of  supix)rt  from  Thebes^  Eubcca,  and 
other  districts  of  Greece,  where  the  people  were 
averse  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans ;  and  they 
therefore  assembled  an  army  to  assert  their  com- 
mon rights,  and  to  enforce  their  authority  over  the 
several  members  of  their  own  confederacy. 

Unfortunately  for  their  cause,  Metellus  had 
then  prevailed  in  Macedonia,  and  was  at  leisure 
to  turn  his  forces  against  them.  He  accordingly 
moved  towards  the  Peloponnesus,  still  giving  the 
Achoians  an  option  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war, 
by  submitting  to  the  mandates  of  the  Roman 
senate.  These,  he  said,  were  no  more,  than  tliat 
they  should  desist  from  their  pretensions  on 
Sparta,  and  the  other  cantons  who  applied  foi 
the  protection  of  Rome. 

But  the  Achffians  thought  it  safer  to  resist,  than 
to  be  disarmed  under  these  stole  pretenci>s ;  tliey 
took  the  field,  passed  through  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and,  being  joined  by  tiie  Thebana, 
marched  to  ThcrmopylaB  with  a  view  to  defend 
tliis  entry  into  Greece.  In  this,  however,  they 
were  disappointed,  being  either  prevented  froin 
seizing  the  pass,  or  driven  from  thence  by  Metel- 
lus. They  were  afterwards  intcrccplej  in  theii 
retreat  through  Phocis,  whore  they  lost  theii 
leader  Critolaus,  with  a  great  jmrt  «I  his  arniy.< 
Discus,  who  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  con- 
federacy, assembled  a  new  force,  consibting  of 
fourteen  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse, 
took  post  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  sen» 
four  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  Megara,  a 

3  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legat.  c.  144. 
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}lw  wkich  rtiU  miile  tf  p«t  in  Um  ocptm 
Mwey  jf  injhi|wiidwit  Orodub 

MetdDiii^  whu  sAer  hi*  YictoiT  had  invde  him- 

fUmmttttti  Thebei^  adfanoea  to  Mefara,  d»- 

tBifd  the  AehMtiw  fipom  thence^  tod  conrinueJ 

iMBHch  to  tlw  ttthmiML    Hinre  he  ww  mper- 

nid  W  Mmnnni^  the  eooral  of  the  pietent 

)«■;  «M^  witfi  the  new  lefifli  ftvxn  RiMM^  made 

JP  «  emqr  of  tftenty-tbiee  thorauid  fbot  and 

(M  thoMud  five  hnndrad  horas.  Theenemj. 

Mof  gaiaed  an  advantam  over  his  advanoed 

ffnd^  wwB  enooonied  to  naiaid  a  battle  under 

tti  wall  of  Coflintfi,  and  were  defiiated.    The 

mlir  part  fled  into  the  town,  but  afterwaidi  in^ 

tenriitwithdfew  from  that  plaoe.  Theirgeneial 

Dbw  fled  fiom  tiw  fieM  of  battle  to  MiffalopotH, 

vhUier  he  had  aent  his  6mi]j;  havii^  lined  hie 

«ii^  to  Mmm  her  fidlin|^  into  the  hands  of  the 

iMmr,  be  himself  took  poison,  and  died         ^ 

8«eh  ave  the  hnperfect  aoooant^  whieh  remam 

if  the  iasi  eflbrto  oaade  bj  the  Gieeks  to  piesenre 

a  frwJom,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  liad 

telsd  80  distiniidshed  a  pait    As  they  never 

«cn  ampaaaeiily  any  laee  of  men  in  the  Tigoar 

vilh  whmb  they  soppMtled  their  repibliean  esta- 

tfdmwBii^  80  they  ^tpeaied  to  retam  their  inge- 

mky  and  their  sUU  m  many  aiti^  after  they  had 

hrt  te  military  and  political  spuit  which  eon- 

dt«taa  th«  fltrength  and  secorily  of  nations;  and 

ii  tbiB  falter  penod,  which  preceded  their  extino- 

IM^  aa.tha  AduBan  leagne*  was  dissolved  on 

favmf  inenmd  the  resentment  of  the  Romans, 

•the  onhappy  reomant  of  the  Spartan  repobllc 

poridhed  in  liaviMaooepted  their  protection.  The 

amitT  and  the  mendship  of  the  Romans  being 

Cfnaify  teal,theea  and  every  other  state  or  re- 

pabGc  of  Greeep,  from  thir  time  forward,  oesfed 

to  br  nnmhered  among  nstionii,  having  fallen  a 

prey  to  a  paw«r,  whose  force  nothini^  could  eaual 

oat  the  atMliiy  and  the  conning  with  which  it 

was  exeiteil. 

Such,  at  k^«t,  M  the  comment  which  we  are 
tempted,  by  the  conduct  of  the  Romanfl,  on  the 
(ment  occasion,  to  saake  on  that  policy,  with 
which  about  fifty  years  before  this  datip,  Fla- 
miiunns,  to  detach  the  Grecian  cities  from  Philip, 
pivjcUimed,  with  so  much  otstcntation  at  the  istn- 
raus  of  Corinth,  general  independence,  and  the 
frve  exeirise  of  their  own  laws  to  all  the  republics 
of  Gireoe.  That  people,  when  they  meant  to  in- 
gratiate themselves,  surpassed  every  state  in  gene- 
rositr  to  their  allies,  they  gained  entire  confidence, 
ami  tan«vht  nations,  who  were  otherwisie  in  con- 
dition to  maintain  their  own  independence,  to 
rely  for  protection  on  that  very  power  from  which 
they  had  nvMt  to  fear  for  tl^ir  liberties ;  and  in 
the  end,  under  some  pretence  of  ingratitude  or 
affront,  dripped  of  every  right  those  very  states 
wh3  had  most  plentifully  shared  in  their  bounty. 
In  this  policy  there  were  some  appearances  of  a 
coocerted  design,  which  was  at  one  time  liberal 
and  generous  beyond  example,  at  another  time 
cnH  and  implacable  in  the  opposite  extreme, 
equally  calcuUted  to  gain  or  to  terrify,  in  the 
rivs  to  whii'h  either  species  of  policy  was  suited. 
It  t*,  however,  probable,  that  they  were  led  by  the 
chansnng  state  of  their  interests,  and  followed  the 
conjuncture  without  any  previous  desicrn.  In 
this  sort  of  conduct  the  poMons  are  wonderfully 
rnsily  to  act  in  support  of  the  judgment ;  and  wc 
may  venture  to  admit,  that  tlie  Komans  some- 
fob  the  generosity  which  they  profcgacd  to 


emptoy,  and  of  which  the  belief  was  so  fitvotoabfa 
tothesncoemoftbriraffiun.    InadilKventooii- 


janetuTe,  in  which  they  were  no  longer  equaQy 
obliged  to  manage  the  temper  of  their  alliei^  they 
became  more  impatient  of  contradiction,  an4 
gave  way  tothor  resentment  on  any  the  slightest 
oocasioni^  or  |p  their  ambition  withoot  control. 
Their  maxim^  to  sparo  the  submissive^  and  toUB- 
dnoe  the  proud,*  whether  founded  in  sentiment 
or  cannings  vfss  a  princmle  prodocttve  of  the  ex- 
tremes 4»f  gentoosity  ana  arrqgance  abserved  in 
their  condnet;  it  led  them  by  degree  to  assamei 
a  saperiority  in  eveiy  tmnsaction,  and  as  tbeir 
power  incBBBsed,  tendered  this  power  prapor- 
tionably  dangeroos  to  other  nations. 

On  the  thud  day  after  the  action  which  hap- 
pened in  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  victoriona 
genend  entered  the  city;  and  oonsideriiig  thai 
Uie  inhabitanto  had  a  principal  pait  in  tqe  late 
insolt  oflbred  to  the  Roman  oomminioneii^  de- 
tem^oed  to  strike  a  genend  terrpr  into  aO  the 
members  of  the  kagne  br  the  severities  to  be  exe- 
cuted against  this  people.  Mammin%  thom^ 
with  the  rest  of  hb  conntiymen  of  tms  agSL  Hi 
qualified  to  dislingmsh  the  efeeant  workmansmp 
of  the  Ghrecian  artist^*  of  whidi  great  ooUeetions 
had  been  made  at  Corinth,  orderra  an  the  statoea 
and  pictures  to  be  set  apart  for  his  trimnph;  sikL 
vriththk  reserve,  gave  the  town,  abounding  in  all 
the  aooonmiodatibiis  and  omamento  of  a  irealthj 
metropolis^  to  be  pillaged  by  the  joldienk  HjO 
naed  the  walls,  and  redoced  thh  city  to  ashes. 

^hus  Corinth  perished  m  the  same  year  wiiv 
Carthage.  The  fortifications  of  Thebei.  and  of 
some  other  towns  disailected  to  the  Romany 
were  at  the  same  time  demolished ;  and  the  ar« 
rangemento  to  be  made  in  the  country  of  Greece 
were  committed  to  deputies  from  the  Roman 
senate.  By  their  order,  the  Achean  league  was 
dissolved,  and  all  its  conventions  annulled.  The 
states  which  had  composed  it  were  deprived  of 
their  sovereignty,  subjected  to  pay  a  tribute,  and 
placed  under  the  government  of  a  person  annually 
sent  from  Rome  with  the  title  or  the  Prstor  of 
Achaia.^ 

The  Romans  now  appeared  openly,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  capacity  of  conquerors. 
The  acquisition  of  revenue  in  Macedonia,  which, 
about  twenty  yean  l>efore  this  date,  had  fira^ 
tau£rht  them  to  exempt  themselves  from  taxatioi-. 
excited  from  thenceforward  an  insatiable  thirst  of 
dominion :  and  their  future  progress  is  marked 
by  the  detail  of  wars  which  thev  maintained  on 
their  fnmtier,  not  in  defence  of  the  empire,  but 
for  the  enlargement  of  posses^ioos  already  too 

In  Spain,  where  they  still  met  with  resistance, 
they  had  acted  in  all  the  (iilferent  periods  of  their 
wars,  either  on  the  offensive  or  defensive,  accord- 
ing as  the  state  was,  or  was  not,  at  leisure  fro^f 
the  pressure  of  their  enemies,  or  according  as  tht 
generals  she  employed  were  ambitious  or  pacifk 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  rhilij 
the  Roman  territory  in  S|»ain  had  been  divided 
into  two  provinces,  and  furnished  the  stations  of 
two  separate  commanders  annually  sent  from 

5  Pareere  fnlij^ctin.  et  d<>brllarc  mpfrbos. 

6  He  delivpted  ih»*ni  to  the  master*  of  sht|Mi.  witk 
hid  (kmnm  threat,  that  if  any  of  tfirte  cariosities  were 
lout,  flwy  Hiould  be  oblifwl  lo  replace  them. 

7  Pausania*.  lib.  vii.c  IC  I'olyb  Excct^Mt^a  Vvi. 
tutibttsetVitiis. 
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Rome.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  Macedo- 
nia, and  during  the  continuance  of  it,  three  pro- 
vinces were  again  united  under  one  government 
But  upon  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  and  the  reduction 
of  Macedonia,  they  were  serrated  for  ever. 

From  that  time  the  amhition  of  the  Romans 
aeems  to  have  operated  in  Spain  with  the  same 
effect  as  in  other  parts  on  the  boundaries  of  their 
empire.  They  pressed  upon  the  natives,  not 
merelv'  to  secure  their  own  territory  from  inroad 
and  oepredation,  but  to  ^in  new  accessions  of 
dominion  and  wealth.  They  advanced  to  the 
Tagua,  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the  mountains 
beyond  the  sources  of  that  river;  and  on  that  side 
involved  themselves  in  a  continual  struggle  of 
many  years'  duration,  with  the  Lusitanians,  Qal- 
licians,  and  Celtiberi. 

In  these  wars,  the  Roman  officers  were  actu- 
ated by  their  avarice,  as  well  as  by  their  amhition, 
and  were  glad  of  occasions  to  quarrel  with  an 
enemy,  amongst  whom  the  produce  of  rich  mines 
of  silver  and  of  gold  were  known  to  abound,  and 
where  plentiful  spoils  were  so  likely  to  reward 
their  services. 

The  theatre  of  the  war  in  Spain  was  not  so 
conspicuous,  nor  the  conduct  of  generab  so  strictly 
observed,  as  they  were  in  Africa,  Asia,  or  Greece ; 
and  such  as  were  employed  in  that  service, 
therefcHre,  the  more  to  hasten  their  conquests, 
ventured  upon  acts  of  treachery  or  breach  of 
faith  with  the  cantons  around  them,  which  the 
senate  did  not  commonly  avow;  and  they  also 
ventured  upon  acts  of  extortion  and  peculation  in 
their  own  governments,  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  first  complaints  of  this  sort  that  were  brought 
to  Rome. 

The  proconsul  Lucullus,  having  accepted  of 
the  surrender  of  a  town,  and  being  received  into 
it  in  consequence  of  a  capitulation,  nevertheless 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  and  carried  off 
their  effects.  Galba,  commanding  in  Lusitania, 
or  the  western  province  of  Spain,  soon  afterwards 
circumvented,  by  a  like  act  of  perfidy  and  cruelty, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  whom  ne  could  not  other- 
wise reduce.  These  examples  probably  retarded, 
instead  of  forwarding,  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms,  and  confirmed  that  obstinate  valour  with 
which  the  natives  of  Spain  disputed  every  post  in 
defence  of  their  country ;  and  with  whicn  they 
maintained  the  contest  against  a  succession  of 
Roman  generals,  pnctors,  or  consuls,  who  were 
employed  to  subdue  them.  This  contest  thev 
continued  or  renewed,  at  short  intervals,  with 
various  success,  from*  the  first  expedition  of  the 
Scioios  to  the  last  of  Augustus. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  with  Car- 
thage, the  Lusitanians,  incensed  by  the  act  of 
treachery  which  was  committed  by  the  Roman 
general  Ghilba,  reassembled  in  numerous  parties 
under  Viriathus,  who  had  himself  escaped  from 
the  massacre  on  that  occasion,  and  who  enter- 
tained an  implacable  resentment  to  the  authors 
of  it  This  leader,  according  to  the  Roman  his- 
torians, had  been  originally  a  herdsman,  after- 
wards a  chief  of  banditti,  and  last  of  all  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  which  had  o^n  defeated  the 
legions  of  Rome,  and  threatened  their  expulsion 
from  Spain.  He  seems  to  have  known  now  to 
employ  the  impetuous  valour  of  a  rude  people 
against  troops  not  less  valiant  than  his  own 
ocnntrymen,  though  more  depending  on  disci- 
'ii^uie;  Mad  to  have  posseascd  what  the  Spaniards  I 


retained,  even  down  to  the  days  of  Cssar,  the 
faculty  of  turning  the  want  of  order  to  account 
against  an  enemy  so  much  accustomed  to  (nrder, 
as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  rely  upon  it  in  most  of 
their  operations.  With  him  an  apparent  rout 
and  dispersion  of  his  followers  was  tiie  ordinary 
prelude*  to  a  violent  attack;  and  be  commonly 
endeavoured,  by  pretended  flights  and  disorderly 
movements,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  rash  pursnits 
or  precipitant  marches,  and  seized  every  advan- 
tage which  they  gave  him  with  irresistible  ad- 
dress and  valour.  He  continued  about  ten  yeart 
to  baffle  all  the  attempts  which  the  Romans  m^ir 
to  reduce  Lusitania.  He  had  projected  a  league 
and  defensive  confederacy  with  the  other  free  na- 
tions of  Spain,  when  he  was  asaasnnated,  as  )m 
lay  asleep  on  the  ground,  by  two  of  his  own  liJ* 
lowers,  supposed  to  be  in  concert  with  the  Romaik 
general. 

The  Romans,  upon  this  event,  found  the 
western  and  northern  ports  of  Spain  open  to 
their  inroads.  In  little  more  than  a  year  after- 
wards, a  Roman  army  under  Brutus  passed  the 
Duero,*  and  penetratecl  quite  to  the  coast  of  Gal- 
licia,  from  which  they  reported,  with  more  than 
the  embellishments  and  exaggerations  of  tra- 
vellers, that  the  sun  was  seen  from  this  distant 
region,  when  he  set  in  the  evening,  to  sink  and 
extinguish  himself  with  a  mighty  noise  in  the 
Western  Ocean. 

The  natives  of  this  country,  however,  did  not 
think  themselves  subdued  by  being  thus  overrun. 
They  retired,  with  their  cattle  and  eflfects,  into 
places  of  strength ;  and,  when  required  to  pay 
contributions,  replied.  That  their  ancestors  nail 
left  them  swords  to  defend  their  possessions^  but 
not  any  gold  to  redeem  them. 

Such  were  the  occupations  of  the  Roman  arms 
in  the  western  di\ision  of  Spain,  while  they 
were  equally  engaged  in  the  eastern  province; 
under  Cato  the  elder,  Tiberius  Graocnua,  and 
others,  who  endeavoured  to  secure  what  the  state 
had  already  acquired,  or  to  extend  its  limits. — 
These  generab  obtained  their  several  triumphs, 
and  joined  to  the  Roman  possessions  on  the  coast 
considerable  ac^^uisitions  in  the  inland  part  of  the 
country.  Their  progress,  however,  on  this  side 
had  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  obstinate  valour 
of  the  Numantians,  and  other  cantons  of  the 
Celtiberi,  who  had  maintained  the  contest  during 
fifty  years,  and  at  last  had  formed  a  general  con- 
federacy of  all  the  interior  nations  of  dpain,  to  be 
conducted  by  Viriathus,  when  their  measures  were 
broken  by  the  death  of  tliat  formidable  leader. 

Numantia  was  the  principal  strong  hold,  or, 
as  we  may  conceive  it,  the  capital  of  a  small  na- 
tion. Their  lodgment,  or  township,  was  con- 
tained within  a  circumference  of  about  three  miles, 
situated  among  the  mountains  of  Celtiberla,  or 
Old  Castile,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ehirius 
with  another  river,  both  of  which  having  steep 
banks,  rendered  the  place,  on  two  of  its  sides,  ot 
very  difficult  access.  It  was  fortified  on  the  thiro 
side  with  a  rampart  and  ditch. 

The  people  c^uld  muster  no  more  than  fight 
or  ten  thousand  nien  ;  but  these  were  greatly  dis- 
tinguished by  their  valour,  reputed  superior  in 
horsemanship  to  every  other  nation  of  S}>iun,  and 
equal  to  the  Romans  in  the  use  of  the  shield  anil 
the  stabbing  sword.     They  had  alrt^ady  gained 

1  Dorios. 
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3inT  %iciorirs  orpr  the  Roman  armies  which  had 
biwa  emplovei]  to  nnluce  them.  They  had  obliged 
Pf>mper^  one  of  the  Roman  generals,  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  his  count r>*,  to  accept  of  a  treaty, 
while  the  advantage  of  fortune  was  a^inst  hiiii. 
They  ob!i;i^  the  con«nI  Manrinufl  to  save  his 
army  bv  a  capitolation.^  Neitlier  of  those  trea- 
ties in'Je<^  were  ratlljed  by  the  Roman  srnate. 
To  expiate  the  lirearh  of  the  last,  the  consul  Man- 
cinux,  who  conclude«l  it,  to<rether  with  Tiberius 
Gncvhu*,  his  auestor,  were  ordered  to  lie  deli- 
yervd  ap  to  the  nands  of  the  enemy,  and  to  suiler 
in  their  own  persons  for  the  fkihirr  of  en£r»ire- 
ments  wliich  thev  could  not  fulfil.  Tiberius 
Gracchus  appealed  to  the  people,  was  saved  by 
their  £«vour,  and  from  this  time  is  suppi>j«ed  \o 
have  irreived  that  bias  which  he  followed  in  the 
nbvi^uent  part  of  his  poiitinti  conduct  Man- 
dnus  acquiesced  in  the  sentence  of  the  senate, 
WW  pmented  naked  and  in  fetters  at  the  gates  of 
Noinantia,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  rcMMitment  of  that 
nation,  for  the  breach  of  a  treaty  which  the  Ro- 
nuM  determined  not  to  observe.  But  the  victim 
Vis  nobly  rejected,  and  the  Numnntians  insi^ited 
on  the  conditions  thrv  had  stipulated,  sayintr, 
that  a  public  breach  of  faith  could  not  lie  expiated 
Iv  the  i^uflt'rinir  of  a  private  man.* 

These  transjction*  passed  alKiut  ten  years  af- 
ter the  destruction  of  Cartlui<rf*.  and  the  Uomans, 
Dy^iti*^]  with  the  lentlth  and  ill-success  of  the 
mr  vi-ith  Nunnantia,  had  rei*ourse  again  to  t  lie 
rriTre*  of  Sriiiio. 

Thev  had  formerly  di.*pense«l,  in  his  favour, 

vith  the  law  that  re<iuired  a  certain  a<;c  as  a 

oj  lit  fica  lion  for  the  oflu'c  of  consul;  ami  now,  in 

orirr  ii>  employ  him  a  sivond  tinie,  they  were 

ft!  !!jrtl  t.>  su!*|iend  an«"»t!ier  law,  which  proliibited 

t.>  :•  -t-1. -rl ion  »«f  iho  smjp  fK'rs«m  into  that  ofTioe. 

U:*":i  I'jr  nrriv.il  of  St-ipiii  in  Spiin,  it  is  s;iiil 

I';:?  ?.■►  f 'li'i'.I  tho  Ri»:iriri  :ir:iiv,  ili-»<-i>ur.»i:<Hn)v 

r   -  .'.f\  ill  ft  .1!-,  w,illj«ir;i-.vii  iriUi  li.rtiJiiHl  ht.ilions 

a*  1  ii-*  in-***  truni  tJimicinv,  drtistiiii;  tin*  IkihI- 

**:i;->  of  a  luilit.irv  c;inii»,  in<lul;:in:;  lIuMns'-hfr; 

i-i  :ill  the  \'u't-^  of  a  •ii'Hjrdi'riy  town,  :nul  f<iil'JM*t 

I    j'i'ii.--*  on  the  .<'iiirlili>l  al.»rin.     It  is  s.iid  ihit 

t.M'  crii'*.  the  a^jw-cl,  tlio  i.;ii!it»tl  ^i.-ism*.  uuA  tin- 

hnz  hair  of  iJie  SjiaiiiarJ  wtn*  Uvtiiiii."  ol-jtcts 

».f  I'  rr.>r.< 

Aiin-n:;  the  rrfomi.ititm-i  wliirh  Soipio  mndr 
I-'  rr^l.'n*  tho  \ii:"ur  of  ihr  iirinv,  In*  cl*:irod  tho 
riini'f'f  il!»  unru-c*\-is.'irv  fulli)\%«Ts,  auu»iii;-«t  whi'iii 
I'-  niir;ti'»:jr.|  w«inir!i.  nu  rdiant's  iin<i  lortune- 
t  .Ii^r-:  },'  p  -trirtol  tlio  «jii:intity  of  luLV-iiI'',  re- 
;-;i.'<"J  ih**  furnilure  nf  th.-  kilrln-n  to  tlu*  sjiil  and 
l:,*'  j'ln  :  an  I  tin*  intM-s  uf  olfifiTs  to  plain  tnj-MJ, 
r:*!"'**!!  I'r  t^iU-d.  IJi^  prohiliitiiJ  tin*  um*  of  h'd- 
fti»i.)'i  ir:  c.irnp.  and  s«-t  the  f  Miinple  hinis^-lf  (»f 
fI  .  1^  inj  on  a  str.iw  mat;  likrwise  restr.iiiird  thr 
i'lfjnirv  fpirn  thr  u-^  of  hor^is  oji  llu*  ni;ircli, 
a.'i!  .i^r'.i^ni  t!if  m  to  carry  tlifir  own  ln'j'Ji'L'''. 

T'-.iuj!"!  y>»*-*s-^'d  of  hUjii  ri«.»r  huiuUts  In*  •!••- 
c'::ii.i  i  l>.itl]i'.  and  aNoiiif'l  «'vtry  nmli*  oit  whirli 
t!i»  I  n* 'fiy  \%»n*  pn-f-ansi  to  rnriNi'  him;  ti-'k 
a.!.  :?■?  j_'i'  i»f  a  «:u;:rn"r  :i'li!r«*v*  in  ninnuLiMi:  hi- 
T'"-  ■  i"t  -i.  and  il  ir.i\i  d  tin*  :«riloi:r  of  ii  tit  ivT  j m- 
I  !r  ^  ■-  -!.w  ovarii  I- .ri-:  \\r  \vA  \v:i«.tr  thr  ii.iintn 
ar  ij  :•'.  th»ni.  .in>l  I'V  d''..'ri'i"<  iili!i::i(l  lluai  to  n-- 
J.r'-  w:l!.i:i  thi  ir  own  rj'ti|Mrts.  unA  to  ('cn-^iiiiU' 
w;.  I*  'A  I-  r.ii"k;d  or  |  rj^iili  d  \\illiin  tlie  circuit  vi 

tU'  iT  -A   li-- 
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Scipio  had  been  joined  on  his  march  to  Nu- 
mantia  by  Jugurtha,  the  cjandson  of  Maasinisaa, 
I  who,  on  their  service,  made  his  first  acquaintance 
with  the  Romans,  and  brought  a  reinforcement 
of  twelve  elephants,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
horse,  of  archers  and  slingers.  At  its  arri^-af  the 
army  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men.  But 
Scipio  dill  not  attempt  to  f4orm  the  town ;  he  took 
a  number  of  posts  which  he  sutressively  fortilied, 
and,  bv  joining  them  together,  completed  a  double 
line  of  circumvallation,  equal  in  stren^h  to  the 
walls  which  were  opposed  to  him.  He  had  his 
curtains,  lii^  towers,  liis  places  of  arms  correspond* 
ing  to  thiM!  of  the  place ;  and  he  established  an 
order  of  service  ami  a  set  of  sifpials,  in  case  of 
alarm  by  day  or  Iw  night,  which  resembled  more 
the  precautions  of  an  army  on  its  defence,  than 
the  operations  of  a  siege.  His  intention  was  to 
reduce  the  Nuniantians  by  &mine,  an  operation 
of  time,  during  which,  from  so  warlike  a  nation, 
he  might  be  ex[x»cd  to  suiprise,  or  to  the  cflcct« 
of  des))air. 

The  place  besieged  being  at  the  confluence  of 
rivers  navigable  with  small  vessels,  wliich  de- 
scended with  great  rapidity  on  the  stream,  or 
which  could,  with  the  favour  of  profier  windf^ 
even  remount  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  the  peo- 
ple, for  a  while,  procun'd  some  supplies  by  water. 
S^umbrrs  of  them  swimming  with  ^eat  address, 
and  diving  at  ]iroper  phices,  to  avoid  being  seen 
by  the  K'siccers,  still  passetl  through  the  lines, 
and  presened  a  communication  with  the  country, 
until  the  rivers  also  were  barr*-d  acniss  their  chan- 
nels by  timbers,  that  were  armed  with  sword- 
blade**  anil  spikes  of  iron. 

The  Mumnnlianft  were  still  in  ho])es  of  suc- 
cour from  llit'ir  aliit'p.  V\\o  ag<»d  warriors  un- 
dertook, each  with  his  st»n  for  a  set'ond,  to  |)as8 
throuilh  the  lifies  t»f  the  ene/ny,  and  to  fuo  for 
nli'"f  iViiin  the  neii^hhouririi:  n.ilii'n-s.  'J'liey  suc- 
re<i!eil  by  ni^llit  in  t!ie  lirst  {»:irt  of  tlirir  attempt, 
rut  down  the  U«»rn:in  cuan!,  threw  ifie  eanip  into 
•^>iiie  ^onfu^iu^,  aii'l  <-e;i|ied  U'fore  the  (nrasion 
of  the  al.inn  was  known.  Tint  tlieir  cause  was 
l>rronie  di  siH-rate,  anil  Um  likely  to  in\ol\e  in  ccr- 
tnin  ruin  any  friend  uh«)  rnjhr.iei-d  it.  Their 
suit,  ne\ertli»les*,  \mjs  altinded  to  at  iiUtia,  tho 
head  of  a  small  canton,  forty  miles  from  Nu- 
mantin. 

'J'iie  younu  men  of  tliis  j.Iarr  tot.k  their  reso- 
lution in  f.ivcur  of  the  injured  Nuniantians;  hut 
JSeijii.)  ha.l  noti<v  of  thi  ir  intention  lin«e  enough 
to  i'rf%rnt  it>  ifliet.  lie  ha>*tem«l  to  the  place, 
aud  h:nin'^  aceiirnjili-slud  ihi-  i;irir<*h  of  forty 
miles  in  « i^'ht  hours,  surj-ri-*  d  tlto  inl.ahilants, 
h::d  foi:r  hundreil  youmj  nien  d(  liNered  U[i  U>  him, 
and  onlrred  tJieir  rii^ht  arn»s  to  Iv  strnek  olF. 
By  this  dread: 111  art  of  s«'verity,  he  seeured  him- 
self iVoin  asiy  dann*  r  t)M  that  «jH:irter,  and  im- 
prrs-Ktl  the  ctlur  slates  of  that  iU'i^l;bc'urhood 
with  terri'r. 

'i'he  Niinnnli.m«,  in  th.e  mran  time,  were 
[■re*^>ed  wiiii  famine,  and  ha\i;»<:  no  ln>;-**>  of  re- 
lief. >.  n:  a  fii  '"MViti.M  to  \T\  t!u-  e!rin<  n'  v  ot  tin  ii 
en» my.  "^VI.;^t  \\.i«*  ..^-i- a  h  ij  ;>_\  "-l.t:.-."  tuey 
sai.I,  *'«-ontent  wilh  'v.<  own  |w.»:-ti.  n-s  and  w- 
eiire  in  t!ie  \  ji'»ur  i-f  its  eiti/*  ijs  '"'  "'  ^^  rtducid 
to  en.it  di-lr-'s-.,  t".  r  no  ttie  r  crime  than  that  ot 
ha\iiiLj  maint.iiiiid  t!;iir  fr.  «il»in,  a'ld  of  ha\ing 
defembd  their  wi\es  and  th«ir  cliiidn-n. 

"I'or  von,"'  they  eontiiiueil,  adiire-^nin^  thenv 

^cIvc^  tO  iiClpU^,  ^'  \v\vO  N 0\1I«.V\  ViK  ^iA^Xo  \V^«»«L^ 
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M>  many  virtues,  it  would  become  you  to  eftpouso 
the  cause  of  this  injured  nation,  and  procure  to 
them  terms  which  they  could  with  honour  pre- 
fer to  their  present  distresses.  Their  expecta- 
tions are  moderate,  for  they  have  felt  the  reverses 
of  fortune.  It  is  now  in  your  power  to  receive 
their  submission  under  any  tolerable  conditions, 
or  to  see  them  perish  in  some  act  of  despair, 
which  may  prove  fiital  to  many  of  their  enemies, 
as  well  as  to  themselves." 

Sdpio  replied,  That  he  could  not  grant  them 
any  terms ;  that  they  must  surrender  at  discretion. 

Upon  the  return  of  this  answer  they  resumed 
their  former  obstinacy,  and  held  out  until  they 
had  consumed  every  article  of  provision  within 
their  walls;  endeavoured  to  turn  their  shields 
and  other  utensils  of  leather  into  food,  devoured 
the  dead  bodies,  and  even  preyed  on  each  other. 

The  end  of  this  piteous  scene  is  variously  re- 
ported. By  some  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  iast  stage 
of  despair,  the  Numantians  sallied  forth  to  pur- 
chaso  death  by  the  slaughttrr  of  their  enemies ; 
that,  in  the  execution  ot  this  purpose,  they  for 
some  time  exposed  themselves  with  the  most 
firantic  rage,  till  the  greater  part  being  slain,  a  few 
returned  into  the  town,  set  nre  to  the  houses,  and, 
wiUi  their  wives  and  children,  perished  in  the 
flames.' 

By  others  it  is  said,  that  they  agreed  to  surren- 
der on  a  certain  day,  but  that  when  this  day 
came  they  bego;ed  for  another;  alleging,  that  many 
of  their  people,  yet  fond  of  Ubertv,  had  deter- 
mineJ  to  die,  and  wished  for  one  (fay  more,  that 
they  might  the  more  deliberately  execute  their 
purpose.  Such  was  the  aversion  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  which  the  fear  of  captivity,  and  that 
of  its  ordinary  consequences  among  ancient  na- 
tions, had  inspircil.  The  few  of  this  high-min<led 
people  who  survived  the  effects  of  despair,  falling 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  were  stripped  of  their 
arms.  Fifty  were  reserved,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole,  to  adorn  the  victor's  triumph.  The  re- 
mainder were  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  walls  of 
their  strong  hold  were  levelled  with  the  ground. 
The  prisoners,  even  after  they  had  laid  down 
their  arras  and  submitted  to  mercy,  retained  the 
ferocity  of  their  looks,  and  cast  on  their  victors 
such  glances  of  indignation  and  rage,  as  still  kept 
the  animosity  of  enemies  awake,  and  prevented 
the  returns  of  pity.  As  these  |)articulars  strongly 
mark  the  defects  which  still  subsisted  in  the  sup- 
posed law  of  war  among  ancient  nations,  the 
reader  will  probably  bear  with  the  shock  that  is 
given  to  his  feelings  of  compassion,  for  the  sake 
of  the  picture  wliich  it  is  necessary  to  give  of  the 
manners  of  the  times. 

If  we  judge  of  Numantia  from  the  reswtance 
it  made  to  the  Roman  arms,  it  having  been  one 
-of  their  most  difficult  conquests,  we  must  consi- 
der it  as  a  state  of  considerable  power.  Its  reduc- 
tion gave  immediate  respite  from  war  in  S{>ain. 
Scipio  and  Brutus  retumetl  nearly  together  from 
their  provinces  in  that  country,  and  had  their 
separate  triumphs  in  the  same  year. 

These  oi)eratious  against  Numantia,  Carthage, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  accompanied  with 
a  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  wars  less  considerable  in  Illyrieum, 
Thrace,  and  Gaul.  Of  these  tlic  revolt  of  the 
slaves  merits  the  greater  attention,  on  account  of 

1  Orofiiuf.  lib.  v.  c.  7.    Florus,  lik  ii.  c  i& 


the  view  it  gives  of  the  state  of  the  countries  now 
under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  The 
island  of  Sicily  having  been  the  lirst  acxjuisitioo 
which  the  Romans  made  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  had  been  for  some  time  m  a  state  of  domes' 
tic  tranquillity,  and  undisturbed  by  any  foreign 
enemy.  Its  lands  were  become  the  property  of 
Roman  citizens,  who  here,  as  on  their  estates  in 
Italy,  cultivated  plantations  to  supply  with  con^ 
wine,  and  oil,  the  markets  and  grananes  of  Rome. 
The  labour  was  performed  by  slaves.  These 
were  led  in  chains  to  the  fields,  or  confined  in 
vaults  and  fortified  woriihouses  at  the  sevend 
tasks  they  were  employed  to  perform.  As  ths 
|>roprietore  of  land  nad  many  reasons  to  prefer 
the  labour  of  slaves  to  that  of  freemen,  wIm  wen 
distracted  by  their  political  engagements,  and 
subject  to  be  called  upon  or  pressed  into  the  nulir 
tary  service,  the  number  of  slaves  continually  in- 
creased. Tliey  were,  for  the  most  part,  -prisonexs 
of  war ;  and  some  of  them  being  of  high  rank, 
unused  to  submission,  and  animated  with  fierce 
{Missions  of  indignation  and  scorn,  were  ready, 
upon  every  favourable  opportunity,  to  take  amis 
against  their  masters,  and  often  to  shake  the  state 
itself  with  a  storm  which  was  not  foreseen  vintil 
it  actually  burst. 

About  ten  years  after  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, and  four  years  before  that  of  N<j::L«nttt, 
this  injured  class  of  men  were  incited  to  revolt  in 
Sicily  by  Eun us,  a  Syrian  slave;  who,  at  first 
under  pretence  of  religion,  and  by  the  £ELme  of 
miracles  he  was  8upi)«3ed  to  perform,  tempteJ 
many  to  break  from  their  bondage;  traversed  the 
country,  broke  open  the  vaults  and  prisons  in 
which  his  fellow-sufferers  were  conhned,  and 
actually  assembled  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
men.  With  this  force,  in  four  succi»ssi\e  camr 
paigns,  he  made  a  prosperous  war  on  the  Roman 
pKctors,  and  often  stormed  the  entrenchments  of 
the  Roman  camp. 

This  leader,  however,  being  ill-qualified  to  im- 
prove his  victories,  and  having  no  concA*rled  plan 
for  the  government  or  subsistence  of  his  followers, 
in  a  cx)untry  that  was  gradually  ruine<l  by  theil 
own  devastations,  was  at  length,  by  the  caution 
and  suf)erior  conduct  of  Perpema,  or  Publius 
Rutilius,  gradually  circumscribed  in  his  depreda* 
tions,  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  En- 
na,  a  fortified  place,  where  about  twenty  thou* 
sand  of  his  followere  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
the  remainder,  as  an  example,  to  deter  slaves  from 
the  commission  of  a  similar  oflence,  were  nailed 
to  the  cross,  near  the  most  frequented  highways, 
and  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  island. 

While  the  Roman  armies  were  thus  employed 
in  the  provinces,  or  on  the  frontier  of  their  exten* 
sive  conquests,  Italy  itself  had  long  enjoved  a 
l)erfect  security,  the  lands  were  cultivated,  and 
the  country  slocked  with  people,  whether  alieni 
or  citizens,  freemen  or  slaxes.  l-'rom  about  thret 
hundred  thousancl,^  which,  in  this  jx'riod,  wen 
the  ordinary  return  of  the  census,  the  citizcm 
soon  al\er  augmented  to  above  four  hundred 
thousand ;'  and  Sripio,  under  whose  insj)cctioB 
as  censtir  this  return  was  made,  hciirinti  the  criei 
repeat  the  prayer  which  was  usual  nt  tlie  closing 
of  the  rolls,  "  Thsit  the  republic  might  increase 

S  Three  hundred  and  iwenty  thousand. 
3  Four  hundred  and  twenty-cighl  IhousaaJ  thiol 
huQdred  and  furty-two. 
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1  of  ito  people^  and  in  the  «3rtaiit  of 
jf*  bid  Uni  |mj  tlitt  it  niglii  bo  pi^ 
6r  il  WM  olmodj  gieit  ono^^  U  k 
ynbihii  tei|  in  dio  new  of  tkio  Mcboi  ob- 
■n«;  tlw  anko  of  ooRoplkm  oinomr  bmn  to 
«yp««  Il  Hw  OBpilol  { and  ■  tm&  whra  itm  eon- 
tiaHl  fa  m  OHrtoij  lo  iBoke  focn  vigQioiM  fiioolB 
ili  b— dwiL  olowdy  boio  oqbw  moriu  of 


*tL* 


lo  wUuk 


ond  too  cofofiimont  of 
who  JM  iiiled  thorn 
lo  bo  oovoted  from  ifuioo^  as 
Conqdunts  of  pecnhlion 
lai  oiwikHL  wiuBh  wno  noeived  aboat  tluo 
■■iMni  DpaBana  liiaotnonia,  pomcaonttno 
wamtfm  wtiainifMr  ooeh  oprooMionii  and 
nannlol  aoDio  ponal  lawi^  wfasoh  wore  ofton,- 
ada  11^  Bfiiwlwl  and  nvivod. 

AaaeliMwiahMlitalod  in  fiifoor  of  die  pto- 
maa^  agwHii  finfimm,  or  their  attondami^  who 
rioali  bo  noeoaod  of  leiirfaig  monej  withool  the 
Mlbariljr  of  the  itatey  ana  an  onfinaiy  jnrifldictioo 
WMgamled  to  one  of  the  pnoton^  to  hearoom- 
pidBli  on  thioaabjecL  The  penalty  at  fint  was  no 
■owtiiangMtitnfion,andapeBnniatyfine;  it  was 
paJBill/ artended  to  dognidation,  and  erile. 

Thcee  monnatione  an  dated  in 
diotiaie  of  the  hMt  war  with  Car- 


<k£2n!  tk^  and  are  aacribed  to  Ae  motion 
mSJ^  of  CdpiiroinB  Piao^  then  one  of  the 
tribnnBo.  Befim  this  time  all  jarie> 
dKtion  in  eriminal  matteri  belonged 
lo  the  tribunal  of  the  people,  and 
led  b^  themaelfoa  in  their  ooUecti?e 
ofMilj^  or  oecaaonallj  delegated  to  a  apodal 
onniMon.  Few  crimea  were  yet  defined  by 
<aiii^  and  ordinoflf  eonrts  of  JiMtice  for  the  trial 
of  tbem  were  not  yet  eatabliabed.  In  thetc  cir- 
qiaHtanore  crinunaU  of  state  had  an  opportunity 
M  ooly  to  defi^nd  tben»elvcfl  after  a  pro«(ecution 
VMcoaunrnced,  but  iikcmse  toeini>Ioy  intrifni^i 
V  riCTt  their  credit  with  the  people,  to  prevent 
urf\ade  a  trial 

To  flnpply  theae  defects,  a  list  of  statutory 
oiiBes  now  began  to  be  made,  and  an  ordinary 
juhiJktion  was  established.  Besides  extortion 
a  tbe  piorinoes^  which  had  been  defined  by  the 
rtvof  Culpomius,*  murder,  breach  of  faith,  rob- 
^,  a«Rai«,  poisoning,  incest,  adultery,  bribery, 
Uie  joJ^ment,  fraotl,  perjury,  &c  were  succes- 
>^y  joined  to  the  list;  ami  an  ordinary  juris- 
<iictioQ  for  the  trial  of  such  crimes  was  vested  in 
t  JQfv  of  senatoN,  over  whom  the  pnetor,  with 
tile  title  of  qocsitor,  presided. 

The  nnniber  of  pnetors,  corrcspondins^  to  this 
vA  other  growing  exigencies  of  the  sta^,  was 
ikveaOCTientedtosix;  and  these  officeri,  ttioui^h 
■i^iofo,  as  well  as  the  consuls,  to  the  Ciimioand 
^'traim  and  the  government  of  provinces,  began, 
daring  thi*  term  of  their  raigistracy,  to  have  full 
•ctqpatkm  in  the  aXj.  On  this  account  it  was 
Bflt  tiU  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which 
UttT  had  been  eleeicd,  that  they  clrew  lots  for  a 
novinoe.  A  like  policy  was  soon  after  adopted 
ia^tbr  diuttinatibn  of  consuls,  and  all  the  other 
oifi^r*  of  state,  whn^  being  supposed  to  have  suf- 
intvX  o?cu<«tion  in  Italy  and  Komc  durint^  the 
^t  of  their  apimntment,  were  not  destiniHl  to 
My  fixeirn  service  till  tliat  year  was  expired. 

4  PirricMiiain,  vis  pulriica.  latrodoiam,  injoria,  ve- 
B.  iaeeslas,  adalteriajn,captn  peeaoiB  comipci, 
fUsi,  ffedurioiB. 
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With  theio  eotabBshBMnt^  eafenlated  to  oo- 
core  the  fhnctions  of  office,  the  nee  of  the  baOol 
waa  intiodkioed,  fhit  in  electioni^  and  aftenvaidi 
in  coUeoting  opiniona  of  jodgee  in  the  oooita  of 
juatiee:*  a  dangerooafcnnm  proceeding  in  con- 
atitutiona  tenduiff  to  popular  heenae,  and  where 
jnatioe  ia  more  luely  to  onfier  from  the  nnawed 
paanona  of  the  lower  people^  than  from  anyiok- 
proper  influence  of  snperifr  rank;  andwheretha 
anthority  of  the  friae^  and  the  aense  of  noMe 
ahame,  were  ao  mueh  required^  aa  priaoipal  aop- 
porta  of  gofemmentL 

An  occasion  fiir  the  oommiaBon  of  new  erimea 
ii  frequently  taken  from  the  precantiona  which 

with  winch  cnminal  aocoaationa  now  bean  to  be 
received,  a  new  Bpeoea  of  crime  aocoidin^y  araae. 
Calomny  and  vexatioua  proaeeutioBs  eommenoed 
by  disappointed  oompetiton  against  peiaona  in 
pnbiie  trust,  became  ao  frequent  as  to  require  the 
interpoiitkm  of  lawsi  On  this  aooonnt  it  waa 
enacted,  upon  the  motion  of  Memmius^  that  all 
pemma  in  office,  or  appointed  to  command  in  the 
prevmcei^  miffht  decune  answering  a  criminal 
charge  until  the  expimtion  of  their  term,  or  until 
their  return  from  the  aervioe  to  which  they  were 
destined  ;*  and  persons  of  any  denomination  might 
have  an  action  of  calumny  a^aindt  the  author  of 
a  frbe  or  groondless  prosecution.  Whoever  waa 
eon  victed  of  this  offence  waa  to  be  branded  in  the 
free  with  the  initiala  of  hb  crime. 

By  these  establiahments  the  city  of  Romct  Ipng 
reeembtin^  a  mere-  military  station,  made  some 
piiugress  m  completing  the  system  and  applica- 
tion  of  her  lawa.  Literuy  piroductbns^  in  some 
of  their  fbrms^  particulariy  m  the  form  of  dramatic 
compositions,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  be- 
gan to  be  known.  The  representation  of  fables 
was  first  introduced  under  pretence  of  reli^on, 
and  practised  as  a  sacred  rite  to  avert  the  phif^ue 
or  some  public  calamitv.  This  entertaiiunent 
was  fondly  received  by  the  people,  and  therefore 
frequently  presented  to  them  by  the  ediles,  who 
liad  the  cliarge  of  such  matters.*  Literature,  how- 
ever,  in  some  of  its  less  popular  forms,  waa 

checked,  as  a  source  of  eomiiition. 
U.  C.  592.     In  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred 

and  ninety-two,  that  is,  about  eiffht 
years  after  the  reduction  of  Macedonia,  the  Ro- 
man senate,  upon  a  report  from  M.  Pomponius, 
the  pnetor,  that  the  citv  was  frenuented  by  phi- 
losophers and  rhetoricians,  resolved,  that  this 
ofTicer,  agreeably  to  his  duty  lo  the  republic,  shoukl 
take  care  to  remove  all  suirli  {XTsons  in  the  man- 
ner his  own  judgment  should  direct  ;7  and,  in 
about  six  years  after  this  date,  an  euilussv  having 
come  from  Athens,  composed  of  scholars  and 
rhetoricians,  who  drew  the  attention  of  the  youth 
by  the  display  of  their  talent?,  an  uncommon 
despatch  was  given  to  their  business,  that  they 
might  not  have  any  pretence  for  remaining  too 
Ion  '  in  the  city. 

A  proposal  which  was  made  during  tliis  ye- 
riod,  to  erect  a  theatre  for  the  accomnjodation  f»f 
the  spectators  at  their  public  shows,  was  rejected 
with  great  indignation,  as  an  attempt  to  corrupt 
the  manners  of  the  \too\\f*.  The  materials  which 
had  been  collected  for  this  work  were  publicly 
sold,  and  an  edict,  at  the  same  time,  was  pub* 

i  Lex  Gabinia  Tabellaria.  ^ 

6  Lex  Memmia  da  reis  fotta^^atiAis.  Iax  Caan% 
Tabellaria.  1  X.Q%Aaaa,VLVx^.«.W 
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Ush^d,  that  no  one  should  ever  restimc  this  de^gn, 
or  attempt  to  place  any  bench  or  scat  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  spectators  at  any  theatrical 
entertainment  in  the  city,  or  within  a  mile  of  its 
walls.'  It  was  thought  an  act  of  efieminacy,  it 
seems,  for  the  Roman  people  to  be  seated ;  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  wise,  in  matters  of  small  mo- 
ment, however  innocent,  to  forbid  what  is  consi- 
dered as  an  evil,  and,  in  remitting  established 
severities,  to  let  the  opinion  of  innocence  at  least 
precede  the  indulsrcnce. 

The  sumptuary  laws  already  mentioned,  re- 
specting entertainments  and  household  expenses, 
were,  under  the  name  of  Didius,  the  person  who 
proposed  the  renewal  of  them,  revived ;'  and, 
witn  some  alterations,  extended  to  all  the  Roman 
citizens  dispersed  over  Italy. 

Such  was  the  antidote  which  the  policy  of 
that  age  provided,  in  the  capital  of  a  great  empire, 
a^rainst  luxury  and  the  ostentation  of  wealth; 
distempers  incident  to  prosperity  itself,  and  not 


to  be  cured  by  partial  remedies  They  were  bf 
the  Romans  (who  knew  better  h^w  to  accomplbt 
the  celebrated  problem  of  Themistocles,  in  mal^ 
ing  a  small  state  a  great  one,  than  they  knew 
how  to  explain  the  elfects  of  its  greatness)  coat 
monly  imputed  to  some  particular  circumstanoi^ 
or  accidental  event.  To  the  spoils  of  Tarent1lII^ 
they  said,  and  of  Asia,'  to  the  destruction  of  our 
principal  rivals,  the  Carthaginians ;  to  the  mighty 
show  of  statues,  pctures,  and  costly  fiimittire^ 
which  were  brougnt  by  Mummius  from  Coriflt]^ 
we  owe  this  admiration  of  finery,  and  so  prevailing 
a  passion  for  prix-ate  as  well  as  for  puUic  weaUi. 
In  this  manner  they  explained  tne  effects  of  a 
progress  which  they  tnemselves  had  made  in  the 
acquisition  of  so  many  provinces ;  in  the  growim^ 
security  and  riches  of  a  mighty  city,  from  whin 
all  foreign  alarms  were  far  removed ;  and  to  which 
the  wesilth  of  a  great  empire,  either  in  the  fiarm 
of  private  fortune  or  of  public  treasure,  bqgaa  t» 
flow  with  a  continued  and  increasing  atream.^  - 


CHAPTER  II. 
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IN  the  manner  that  hika  been  summarily  stated 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  the  Romans  completed 
their  political  establishment,  and  made  their  first 
and  their  greatest  advances  to  empire,  without  de- 
parting from  the  policy  by  which  they  had  been 
prc9er\ed  in  the  mfancy  of  their  power.  They 
w^erc  become  sovereigns  of  Macedonia,  Greece, 
Italy,  part  of  Africa,  Lusitania,  and  Spain ;  yet, 
even  in  this  pitch  of  greatness,  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  civil  and  military  departments, 
nor  ^vc  to  any  citizen  an  exemption  from  the 
public  service.  They  did  not  despise  any  enemy, 
neither  in  the  measures  they  took,  nor  in  the  ex- 
ertions they  made  to  resist  him :  and  as  the  fatal 
effects  which  they  and  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  ancient  world  were  long  accustomed  to  ex- 
pect from  defeats,  were  no  less  than  servitude  or 
death,  they  did  not  submit  to  any  enemy  in  con- 
sequence of  any  event,  nor  under  tho  pressure  of 
any  calamity  whatever. 

Other  nations  were  accustomed  to  rise  on  vic- 
tories, and  to  sink  under  defeats ;  to  become  in- 
solent or  mean  with  the  tide  of  their  fortunes. 
The  Romans  alone  were  moderate  in  prosperity, 
and  arro^nt  when  their  enemies  expected  to 
force  their  submission. 

Other  nations,  when  in  distress,  could  weigh 
their  sufferings  against  the  concessions  which 
they  were  requirra  to  make;  and,  ftmong  the 
evils  to  which  they  were  exposed,  preferred  what 
appeared  to  be  the  least  Tho  Romans  alone 
spurned  the  advances  of  a  victorious  enemy ; 
were  not  to  be  moved  by  suffi^nnss ;  and,  though 
they  cautiously  avoided    difUcultics  tliat  were 


1  VmJ.  MMiim,  lib.  ac  4. 
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likely  to  surpass  their  strength,  did  not  allow  it 
to  be  supposed  that  they  were  governed  by  feat 
in  any  case  whatever.  They  willingly  treated 
with  the  vanquished,  and  were  ready  to  grant  the 
most  liberal  terms  when  the  concession  could  not 
be  imputed  to  weakness  or  fear.  By  such  (res 
and  unforced  concession,  indeed,  they  established 
a  reputation  for  generosity,  which  contributed,  n« 
less  than  their  valour,  to  secure  the  dominioo 
they  acquired. 

With  the  same  insinuating  titles  of  allies  or 
protectors,  by  which  they  had,  in  the  infant  stale 
of  their  policy,  brought  all  the  cantons  of  Latium 
tx)  follow  their  standard ;  they  continued  to  take 
the  ascendant  over  nations  whom  they  could  not 
have  otherwise  subdued.  But  as  they  were  liberit 
in  their  friendshi^is,  so,  after  repeated  provocati<nis 
seemed  to  justify  a  different  conduct,  they  were  ter- 
rible in  their  resentments,  and  took  ample  compen- 
sation/or  the  favours  they  had  formerly  bestowed. 

By  their  famous  maxim  in  war,  already  men* 
tioned.  That  the  submissive  were  to  be  spared 
and  the  proud  to  be  humbled,  it  became  necessai^ 
for  them,  in  every  quarrel,  to  conquer  or  to  perish ; 
and,  when  these  were  the  alternatives  proposed 
by  them,  other  nations  were  entitled  to  consider 
them  as  common  enemies.  No  state  has  a  right 
to  make  tlie  submission  of  mankind  a  necessary 
condition  to  it.s  own  preservation;  nor  are  many 
states  qualified  to  8up|)ort  such  {irctensions.  Some 
part  of  this  )K)liticdl  cimractej,  howo&er,  is  neccS' 
sary  to  tlie  safety,  as  well  as  to  the  advancementi 

3  Akis  primum  devicta  luxuriam  inisit  in  Italiam* 
Plin.lib.  zxxiii-  c.  11. 

4  Liv.  lib.  xxiix.  c  1    Fiin.  lib  xxxviL  c  1. 
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^  No  fppc  Rtatc  or  republic  w  «afp  undrr 
government  or  defence  than  that  of  its 
*n<  No  nation  !!« Rsfc  that  peroiits  any 
liTer  by  having  esjHiUseil  its  cautM*,  or 
"A  itiwlf  to  be  driven,  by  defeat:*  or  uiis- 
into  a  surrender  of  any  material  part  of 

easure  of  the  Roman  conquesta,  in  the 
(tf  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  thoui^h 
yet  fu  from  being  full ;  and  the  pcoi)le 
Itherto  relaxed  the  induutr}',  nor  cooled 
i»ur  with  which  pronperuus  nations  ad- 
t  which  they  fretiuently  remit  in  the 
:hetr  attainments  and  uf  their  power, 
•nxtitution  of  the  commonwealth  Btill 
pk'ntiful  nunery  of  men  for  both  the 
military  departments ;  and  this  people 
y  contmued  for  some  time  to  advance 
ck  pace  in  the  career  of  their  conquests. 
luf-l  mighty  kinfidoms  with  as  threat,  or 
rility,  than  that  with  which  they  had 
onquered  \illaeres  an<l  sinirle  field!s. 
emarjement  of  their  territorv,  and  the 
their  arms  abroad,  became  the  sources 
u  corruption  at  Iiome.  The  wealth  of 
be^an  to  flow  into  the  citv,  and  tilled 
of  pri\-ate  citizens,  as  well  as  those  of 
mwtMhh.  The  oflices  uf  state  and  the 
of  aruiies  were  l)ecome  lucrative  as  well 
able,  and  were  o^veted  on  the  former 
n  the  stite  itsoIlT  the  ;;rovcriiini;  and  the 
telt  sejkir^le  interests,  und  were  at  vari- 
,  Hhitivc^  of  avarice,  as  well  us  ambition ; 
id  i>f  the  jurties  who  lorinnrly  strove  for 
I,  anil  for  tlie  palm  of  merit  in  the  ser- 
e  common wejItlL,  factiiins  arose,  who 
f  »r  tlji*  :rriMt;-^t  slun'  »if  its  sjiiuU,  and 
t'hv'i  il,<-  j.ulili;!  to  tlitir  i»arty-altach- 
a:i:r:i  xitir-. 

ariJr»-l  ;iiiii  tliirty  yrnrs  h:i;l  ihiywrd 
ari:::i.^i!ii  >i  nf  [•.itm'i.iii  aiirl  ]il«>l)«-ian 
I2u:>!it-il  liy  t\u-  <»jtial  ]KirtiiMi»ation  of 
I'-ur**.  Till-  «liMi?i'ti.t!i  ilrtolf  w.is  in  a 
»ure  •■•MittMtril,  jiml  i::i\*'  way  to  a  new 
I,  UHi-iT  tKt;  Ji-no:iiin.itiijii  of  iioMi-s  and 
or  illa-.?ri.uis  aihl  olwun',  uithout  in- 
ly  K'jil  ili-jurity  of  [.ri^i!<'<!»'s,  jjavc  ri.s<^ 
itocra.-y,  \\!iirh  was  partly  hiTcditary, 
J  tl;o  ri'ju'ati'.l  siirors-jioii  to  h  )nours  in 
Ci.tiiiy ;  ■,ix\A  partly  (MTsonal,  founded  in 
of  hi^li  station,  anil  in  tin'  a(lvanta;Ifs of 
«u.*Ij  as  iieMT  l-iil  to  (lisiinuuish  tlif  con- 
rn«Mi  in  e\»'ry  crral  anil  nrosjicrous  state. 
irrLim-sMnris  i'i)ntrrr«'<l  a  jjower  on  the 
iii:h,  tlmujh  k-*"?  inviv!iou>s  was  not  h-ss 
tJi it  which  had  U'en  |H^-*e>srd  by  the 
itrii*:  t:i'.  'J'ln*  »'Xfrc"i»-e  of  this  ii<»wrr 
1  wi:h  till'  senat*',  a  l»ody  which,  th«>U({!i 
mlatii<:i  of  itn  nK-nilM-rs  too  niucli  dii?- 
*jr.  and  a:n!»itiu;]s  of  conquest,  was  pro- 
■T  >iiir]'.i«s-rd  in  nujnaniniity,  ability,  or 
rsr,  }iy  aTiV  t'tiinicil  i»f  stale  wh;itr\tT. 
-■jtlf  hi'J  'iuhrnitli'd  to  tin*  senate,  as 
!•:'  an  a^:th-irity  whirfj  was  fi)unil«-<l  in 
'M::T  iijtitii.in  «»t'  th«ir  •»vn»i'rior  wortli; 
tht  rni'.-J  y.-j.iiiiij  of  t!u'  coniMmns  al- 
nk-^  !vi-«  t<'  Iw  L'ovirni  il  by  an  ordiT  of 
in_'-:  wh.-'n  th«'y  tln'Misoivr-,  by  proprr 
•1  -uiM^lc  ni»*rit,  niiirht  hop-  to  a>**«  :nl. 
n. ••!»■*  ^^f  pn  f(  nnt-nt.  ami  t(;o  ri.-o  of  in- 
tro:n  t!ir  li)wr>t  l^i  thr  hi-^lu'st  ranks  of 
loawtralih,  thou;;'!  for  thf  moat  part  tv- 


ceivetl  with  some  denrree  of  jealousy  by  thoM;  who 
were  already  in  {possession  of  the  higher  conilition, 
were  nevertheless  frequent,  and  extinguished  all 
appearance  of  an  exclusive  pretension  to  the  lio- 
uoiirs  of  the  stnte  in  any  order  or  class  of  the  people 
The  knights,  or  the  equestrian  order,  bemji; 
persons  possessed  of  estates  or  cfTects  of  a  certain 
valuation,'  formed  between  the  senate  and  the 
Ix^ople  an  intermediate  rank,  who,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  a  capital,  and  being  less  engaged 
than  the  senators  m  alTairs  of  state,,  liccame 
traders^  contractor,  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and 
constituted  a  species  of  moneyed  interest  in  the 
city,  and  in  the  pro\inces. 

Such,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of 
which  the  events  have  been  already  related,  was 
the  distrbution  of  rank  in  this  commonwealth. 
But  circumstances  which  ap()ear  to  be  fixed  in 
the  political  state  of  nations,  are  often  no  more 
than  a  passage  in  the  shilling  of  scenes,  or  a  transi- 
tion from  tliat  which  a  peojile  liave  been,  to  what 
they  are  about  to  become.  The  nobles  began  to 
avail  tliemselves  of  the  high  authority  anid  ad- 
vantages of  their  station,  and  to  accumulate  pro- 
perty as  well  as  honours.  The  countr\'  began  to 
In*  occuined  with  their  plantations  and  their  slaves. 
The  number  of  great  landed  estates^  and  the 
multiplication  of  slaves,  ke{>t  pace  together.  This 
manner  of  stocking;  pbntations  was  necessary  or 
exixHlient  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Romans : 
for  if  the  Roman  citizen,  who  possessed  so  much 
consequence  in  his  military  and  |[M)litical  caiwcity, 
liad  been  willing  to  l)ecoiue  a  hireling  and  a  ser- 
vant, yet  it  was  not  the  intenst  of  masters  to 
entrust  their  alHiirs  to  iiersons  who  were  hable  te 
1m?  pressed  into  the  legions,  or  who  were  so  often 
called  away  to  the  coiiiitia  and  assemblies  o{  the 
[H.t)jile. 

<Jitiz«*ns  contended  for  oflices  in  the  slate  as  the 
riKid  to  lucrative  api>ointnients  abroad  ;  and  when 
they  had  olitained  this  end,  an«l  had  roi;£ned  for  a 
while  in  stuuc  province,  thev  brought  Inirk  from 
i  their  goverinn*'nts  a  profii>ion  of  wealth  ill  ac- 
quired, and  the  habit  of  urbitnKV  and  uncontrolled 
command.  When  disa]»i»ointed  in  the  pursuits  of 
fortune  abroad,  they  became  the  leaders  of  dan- 
'  jrerous  factions  at  home;  or  when  suddenly  pos- 
I  scssktl  of  gn'at  wealth,  they  U'canie  the  agents  of 
I  corruption  to  disseminate  idlrin-ss,  and  the  love  of 
ruinous  amu^'Uients,  in  the  ininds  of  the  )>eople. 
'      The  seclusion  of  the  equi>!>triaii  order  Iruin  the 
))ursuit  of  jKilitical  emolument  or  honour,  and  the 
4>p[iortunitir7>  they  had,  l)y  contracts  and  by  tarm- 
in::  the  revenue,  to  impro\e  their  fortunes  in  a 
ililii'rent  w'ay,  contlrmi-d  them  in  tiie  habits  of 
tradi',  and  the  attention  to  lu(-rati\eeon>i'.Icrations. 
The  city  was  cradually  crowded  willi  a  jnipu- 
'  larc,  who,  teiuiited  with  tiie  cheap  or  gratuitous 
\  distribution  ol  corn,  by  the  frequency  of  )iubhc 
^how•s,  by  the  eons«'<iuence  tliey  fiij»>y«"d  as  inrm- 
:  Nrs  of  the  j»o[iUi;ir  assi-inblirs,  or  jiiTliaiH  dis- 
I  linitfi'tl  from  tlie  eountrv  bv  the  eniimssiJTs  «•!  land, 
I  and  the  prcft-riMiee  whieh  was  j»ivvn  to  the  LiUmr 
(>f  ^Iaves  ovt*r  that  »>f  frit  nu  n,  l;t>cktil  from  the 
eoloniis  antl  nuinieipal  t«>wiis  to  n-ii-Ie  at  Home. 
Th»T»'  thev  wt-re  corruiitcd  by  iilU  nt  ss  and  indi- 
;,rne«',  and  tin*  onler  ils«-lf  wa>;  continually  dt  ba>ed 
!»\  tin-  fretpn-iit  a«r;'s>ion  ol'iMiiani"i|>iili-<l  slaxrs. 
I    *  The  Uunans  wlh»  wi-n^  U-eiMne  so  jtalous  of 
'  thtir  prerogative  as  citizens,  had  no  othiT  way  of 

1  400,000  Roman  money ,  ot  abo\i\  ^^Va^ 
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disposing  of  a  slave,  who  had  obtained  bis  free- 
dom, than  by  placing  him  on  the  rolls  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  from  this  quarter  accordingly  the  numbers 
of  the  people  were  chiefly  recruited.  The  emanci- 
pated slave  took  the  name  of  his  master,  became  a 
client,  and  a  retainer  of  his  family ;  and  at  fune- 
rals and  other  solemnities,  where  the  pomp  was 
distinguished  by  the  number  of  attendants,  made 
a  part  of  the  retinue.  This  class  of  men  accord- 
ingly received  continual  additions,  from  the  vanity 
or  weakness  of  those  who  chose  to  change  their 
slaves  into  dependent  citizens;  and  numbers  who 
had  been  conducted  to  Rome  as  captives,  or  who 
had  been  purchased  in  Asia  or  Greece,  at  a  price 
proportioned  to  the  pleasurable  arts  they  possessed, 
became  an  accession  to  tliat  turbulent  ]x>pulacr, 
who,  in  the  quality  of  Roman  citizens,  tyrannized 
in  their  turn  over  the  masters  of  the  world,  and 
wrecked  on  the  conquerors  of  so  many  nations 
the  evils  which  they  themselves  had  so  freely  in- 
flicted on  mankind.1 

Citizens  of  this  extraction  could  not  for  a^res 
arrive  at  any  places  of  trust,  in  which  they  could, 
by  their  personal  defects,  injure  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  they  increased,  by  their  numbers  and 
their  vices,  the  weight  of  that  dreg:,  which,  in 
great  and  prosperous  cities,  ever  smks,  by  the 
tendency  01  vice  and  misconduct,  to  the  lowest, 
conditbn.  They  became  a  part  of  that  faction 
who  arc  ever  actuated  by  envy  to  their  superiors, 
by  mercenary  views,  or  by  abject  fear ;  who  are 
ever  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  any  leader 
a^inst  the  restraints  of  public  order;  disposed  to 
vilify  the  more  respectalJe  ranks  of  men ;  and  by 
t|ieir  inditTcrencc  on  the  subjects  of  justice  or 
honour,  to  frustrate  every  principle  that  may  be 
employed  for  the  tfovernment  of  mankind,  besides 
fe^r  and  compulsion. 

Although  citizens  of  this  description  were  yet 
tar  from  being  the  majority  at  Rome,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
contiminatc  the  whole  body  of  the  {leople;  and, 
if  enrolled  promiscuously  in  all  the  tribes,  might 
have  had  great  weight  in  turning  the  scale  of 
jKilitical  councils.  This  eflect,  however,  was  hap- 
jiily  prevent<?d  by  the  wise  precaution  which  the 
ci>nsor8  had  taken  to  confine  all  citizens  of  mean 
or  slavish  extraction  to  four  of  the  tribes.  These 
were  chilled  tlie  tribes  of  the  city,  and  formed  but 
a  small  projwrtion  of  the  whole.' 

Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  we  must  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  very  improper  parties  in 
the  partici[>ation  of  sovereignty,  and  likely  enough 
to  disturb  the  place  of  assembly  with  disorders 
and  tumults. 

While  the  state  was  advancing  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Italy,  and  while  the  territories  succes- 
sively acquired  were  cleared  for  the  reception  of 
Roman  citizens,  by  the  reduction  and  cajHivity 
of  the  natives,  there  was  an  outlet  for  the  redun- 
dancy of  this  growing  populace,  and  its  overflow- 
inns  were  accordin«jfy  disj)ersed  over  Italy,  from 
Rhegiura  to  Aquileia,  in  about  seventy  colonies. 
But  the  country  being  now  completely  settled, 
aiul  the  proi)erty  of  its  inhabitants  establishetl,  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  provide  for  the  indigent 

1  Velleiiis,  lib.  ii.  c.  4. 

9  Liv.  lib.  ix.  c.  40.  Whon  this  precaution  wag  taken 
by  Fahiii?  IMaximus.  the  tribe^t  niiiniiittcil  to  thirty-nno. 
^<M>  th(>  duccoffiiive  adilitionti  by  which  the  tribes  were 
broiitrht  up  to  this  nuinb.}r.  \Av.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.  lib.  vii.  c 
JJ.  lib.  via.  c  ]7.  lib.  ix.  c  30. 


citizens  in  this  manner;  and  the  practice  of  se^ 
tling  new  colonies,  which  had  been  so  useful  in 
planting,  and  securing  the  conquests  which  were 
m^de  in  Italy,  had  not  yet  been  extended  beyond 
thi9country,  nor  employed  as  the  means  of  8ecu^ 
in?  any  of  the  provinces  lately  acquired.  Men 
colonization,  indeed,  would  have  been  an  impropor 
and  inadequate  measure  for  this  purpose;  and ia 
time  of  the  republic  never  was,  m  any  consider 
able  degree,  extended  beyond  sea.  The  provinoef 
were  putced  under  military  government,  and  wen 
to  he  retained  in  submission  by  bodies  of  regular 
troops.  Roman  citizens  had  little  inclination  to  re- 
move their  habitations  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy j 
and  if  they  had,  would  have  been  unable,  in  tot 
mere  capacity  of  civil  corporations  and  pacific  Mt- 
tlements,  to  carry  into  execution  the  exacti<ms  of 
a  government  wMch  they  themselves,  now  bofcome 
innabitants  and  proprietors  of  land  in  those  pn^ 
vinces,  would  have  soon  been  interested  to  oppose; 
for  these  reasons,  although  the  Rimian  temtoiy 
was  greatly  extended,  the  resources  of  the  pooRt 
citizens  were  diminished.  The  finmier  dischaxje 
for  many  dangerous  humours  that  were  found  to 
arise  among  them,  was  in  some  measure  shut  ap^ 
and  these  humours  began  to  regorge  on  the  state. 

While  the  inferior  people  at  Rome  sunk  in 
their  characters,  or  were  aebaaed  by  the  drcanh 
stances  we  have  mentioned,  the  superior  Fuik% 
by  their  application  to  affairs  of  state,  by  their 
education,  by  the  ideas  of  high  birth  and  family' 
distinction,  by  the  superiority  of  fortune,  began  to 
rise  in  their  estimation,  in  their  pretensions,  and 
in  their  power;  and  they  entertained  some  degree 
of  contempt  for  persons,  whom  the  laws  still  re* 
quiml  them  to  admit  as  their  fellow-citizens  and 
equals. 

In  this  disposition  of  parties  so  dangerous  in  a 
commonwealth,  and  amidst  materials  so  likdly  to 
catch  the  flame,  some  sparks  were  thrown  that 
soon  kindled  up  anew  all  the  popular  animositiei 
which  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  extinguished. 
We  have  been  carried,  in  the  preceding  namOion, 
by  the  series  of  events,  somewliat  beyond  the  dale 
of  transactions  that  come  now  to  be  related. 
While  Scipio  was  employed  in  the  siege  of 
Numantia,  and  while  the  Roman  oflicers  in  Sidly 
were  vet  unable  to  reduce  the  revolted  slavei^ 
Tibcnus  Gracchus,  bom  of  a  plebeian  family,  but 
cnnobkni  by  the  honours  of  his  father,  by  his  de* 
scent  on  the  side  of  his  mother  from  the  fint 
Scipio  Africanus,  and  by  his  alliance  with  the 
second  Scipio,  who  had  married  his  sister^  being 
now  tribune  of  the  people,  and  possessed  of^ all  the 
accomplishments  required  in  a  popular  leader, 
great  ardour,  resolution,  and  eloquence,  formed  a 
project  in  itself  extremely  alarming,  and  in  itscon- 
scauences  dangerous  to  the  jx«ce  of  the  republic. 

Like  other  young  men  ot  high  pretensions  ^ 
Rome,  Tilxjrius  Gracchus  had  begun  his  militarf 
service  at  the  usual  age,  had  serwd  with  reputa- 
tion under  his  brother-in-law,  Scipio,  at  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  afterwards  as  qucstor,  under  Man- 
cinus  in  »Spain,  where  the  credit  of  his  father, 
well  known  in  that  province,  pointed  him  out  to 
the  natives  as  the  only  person  with  whom  they 
would  negotiate  in  the  treaty  that  ensued.  Thi 
disgrace  he  incurred  in  this  transaction  gave  turn 
a  distaste  to  the  military  service,  and  to  foreign 
afliirs.  When  he  was  called  to  account  for  it,  ue 
severity  he  experienced  from  the  senate,  and  tke 
protectbn  he  obtained  from  the  people,  filled  hn 
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an  aniRUMitv  to  the  one,  and  a  pro- 

1  favour  of  tfic  othrr.' 

by  the«c  dispositions,  or  by  an  idea 

lah  to  enthusiastic  niind.M,  that  the 

ribidhn  ctf-property,  so  favourable  to 

an  in  jury  to  the  pour;  he  now  pro- 

rt  ii>  remrdy  or  to  mitiirite  this  8up> 

bj'  revi\ing  the  celehratrtl  law  of 

which  Roman  citizens  had  l)een  re- 

n  accuoiuliitiniT  estateit  in  land  alx>ve 

five  hundred  jugera,^  or  from  ha\'inff 

nc  hundred  of  the  larger  cattle,  and 

of  the  lesser. 

t^-els  throu<Th  Italy,  he  said,  he  had 
t  the  proiierty  of  land  was  bcfrinning 
9cd  tiy  a  few  of  llie  nobles,  and  that 
was  entirely  occupied  by  sbvcs,  to 
n  of  freemen  :  that  the  race  of  Ro- 
I  would  soon  lie  extinct,*  if  proi)er 
vere  ncit  provided  to  enable  this  poor 
ihetr  families,  and  to  educate  their 
id  he  alleged,  that  if  estates  in  land 
!  to  the  measure  presTrilKtl  by  law, 
eft  would  then  be  sufficient  for  this 

^rrnined,  however,  as  much  as  possi- 
nt  the  opposition  of  the  nobloii,  and 
the  interrat  of  both  parties  to  his 
»rD[K»cil  to  make  some  alntcmenisin 
r  tiu*  Lit'inian  law,  allowing  every 
ig  live  hundred  jui^era  in  njjht  of 
»  hold  half  as  much  in  the  riirht  of 
incipateil  s.h\;  and   pro])osed,   tlmt 

whii  sliould  sulTer  any  diminution 
ly  in  con'*i'quence  of  the  intcndril  rc- 
I  have  coiiifiensation  made  to  him; 
sum  ner^'s&irv'  for  this  purpose  should 
in  the  tn-asury. 

inner  he  wt  out  with  an  appraranro 
n,  ai-tiri"^  in  ronciTt  willi  mune  U\u\- 
hf  stjt«'  aiiii  nKiuU  rs  of  the  tsruiite, 
pius  ( M.iU'Hus  wht.Hi'  d.iui;!ifcr  he 

a  senator  ot"  tho  tuinily  of  ('nis-^U:*, 
n  at  the  hcail  ut*  the  prifFthiKxl,  uiid 
*'o1j,  roiisul. 

Ac  I'jo  intendod  rcfomuition.  and  to 
he  futun>  the  acoutnuI.it ion  ot'cst:itt-s 
sale  or  ronimrn'o  of  lund  was  from 
rdt.i  U'  j>ri»!iil»itril ;  and  three  coni- 
■rn?  tt)  U  a!inu-il!y  nainotl,  to  i-nsun* 
t»  aii'l  n-iiul.ir  ol>s«rvan«*e  oftliLi  law. 
rrt,  lii>wovi  r  |>laiisil>K',  if  is  j>rohablo, 
■ly  nn^Ms.inal)lc,  and  ill  suilod  totht* 
'onun'»r»wt;ilt»i,  Th»*  law  of  Lirinius 
n  tlji^  \r.ir  of  Rr»m«*  thn*i-  hundn'd 
sc\rn,  n'»  nvifp  than  fourt»vn  jrar.-. 
•  w.{-  rr-it'in-.l  troin  its  d.'struction  l>y 
n  1  al)  tilt  two  h'lijiri'd  an«l  Jj:ty  yt-ars 
iti* ;  an-l  tlioujli  prondTly  ^uitrd  to  a 
i.\  .ir.d  v'^A-n  n»rf>s,iry  to  pn  r^irv**  a 
A'.f-s  in  that  coiiiiition  »)f  tli«'  jH-opN', 
1  dilll'iilty.  ami  was  siion  Insji^i.-^cd 
►y  thi'  i»'T>on  hiiiisi'jf  (»u  ujio^'  suji- 
iil  \m'ii\  hijmhI  a[id  obtained:  that  it 

iih-,»liT.\  an«I  i^ojie  into  disvis*",  ap- 

t-u-  ai'n.-.»'s  vvljit'h  wt-ro  now  conj- 

ri>l  to  wfiiih  its  n-nrwal  w;is  j»rojh>-ril 

It  was  l«'-\>nii'  in  a  irr«Ml  inrasurf 
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im])racticable,  an<l  even  dangerous  in  the  present 
state  of  the  republic.  The  distinctions  of  jKxn* 
and  rich  are  as  necessary  in  states  of  considerable 
extent,  as  hbour  and  good  government.  The 
poor  are  destined  to  lalwur,  and  the  rich,  by  the 
advantages  of  education,  iiide|X>ndrnce,  and  lei- 
sure, are  qualified  for  sujierior  stations.  The 
empire  was  now  greatly  extended,  and  owed  its 
safety  and  the  order  oi*  its  government  to  a  ro- 
spectaNe  aristocracy,  foundinl  on  the  {)osses6ion 
of  fortune,  as  well  as  [lersonul  qualities  and  public 
honours.  The  rich  were  not,  without  some 
violent  convulsion,  to  be  stript  of  estates  which 
they  themselves  liad  bought,  or  which  they  luid 
inherited  from  their  ancestors.  The  poor  were 
not  qualified  at  once  to  be  raised  to  a  slate  of 
equality  with  persons  inured  to  a  better  condition. 
1  he  project  seemed  to  be  as  ruinous  to  govern- 
ment as  it  was  to  the  security  of  pro{)erty,  and 
tended  to  place  the  members  of  the  common- 
wealth, by  one  rash  and  precipitate  step,  in  situa- 
tions in  which  they  were  not  at  all  qualiiied  to  act. 

F^or  these  reasons,  as  well  as  from  motives  of 
private  interest  affecting  the  majority  of  the  no- 
bles, the  project  of  Tiberius  was  strenuously  op- 
|)06ed  by  the  w^nate ;  and  from  motives  of  envy 
inten'st,  or  mistaken  zeal  for  justice',  a^  warmly 
sufiported  by  the  opposite  party.  At  the  several 
asKeml)lies  of  the  people  which  were  call(>d  to  de- 
Hberatc  on  this  subject,  Tiberius,  exaltuig  tho 
characters  of  freemen  contraKtcd  with  slaves,  dis- 
I>layed  the  copious  and  nathetic  cUxjnence  in 
which  he  excelled.  All  tlie  free  inhabitant:}  of 
Italy  were  Romans,  or  nearly  allied  to  this  peO|>l4n 
He  observe<l  how  much,  being  supplanted  by  tho 
slaves  of  the  rich,  they  were  diuunished  in  thrir 
iiuinl)en.  1  le  inveighed  against  the  practice  of 
employing  slaves,  a  class  of  men  that  bring  per- 
I)etnal  dantjpr,  without  any  addition  of  strrnjrth 
to  tlu'  puMir,  and  who  an?  exer  ready  to  break 
forth  in  drs|>crate  insurrections,  as  thev  had  t!a  n 
artiiallv  d(Mie  in  Sicilv,  where  thev  still  occni  iid 
tiie  Roman  arms  in  a  tc-iUous  and  ruinous  war.^ 

In  deelainiing  on  the  iiiortiJleationH  and  hard- 
sliips  of  tlie  indigent  ciliz«'n,  he  had  recoiirs*^  to 
the  anrnnifjjts  c<«rnin<)nly  adxaneed  to  expl«»fie 
the  inequalities  of  mankind.  "  Kvery  wild  U-aM," 
he  said,  '*  in  this  hap|)y  lund  has  a  co\er  or  place 
of  retreat.  But  many  \aiiint  and  n'.-i»erta!>Ie 
eiti/ens,  who  have  ex|H)se<l  their  lives,  and  who 
havi?  hhed  their  hloo«l  in  the  wrviee  of  their 
country,  have  not  a  home  to  vvhieli  they  may  re- 
tire, 'rhey  wander  with  their  wives  and  their 
ehildren,  strip|K*d  of  every  jKi^ses'.ion,  hut  that  of 
tlie  air  and  the  lii^lit.  To  hueli  men  tlii*  eoni- 
mon  military  exiiurtatitm.  iufirUt  J'ur  t'lC  tmulm 
iifi.'irir  fiitlu  rs.  un'f  fhvtJtc  iiltars  uf  tUt  irhou^c- 
hold  ^'■'.f/",  is  a  nuK'kery  an<l  a  lie.  They  Irne 
no  altar* ;  they  have  no  inonununts.  They  Iji'ht 
and  tfiey  die  to  aii^^ment  the  e>t:ite.>s  and  tu  paju- 
iM-r  the  luxury  of  a  few  wealthy  citizens,  who 
nave  engrosM  cl  all  the  riches  »»f  the  eoinmoii- 
weallh.  As  eiliz<ns  of  Home,  they  an*  enlit'cd 
/.'/(•  in.iitrs  of  the  trorld,  htit  ]  o^-ii.-s  net  a  liiol 
of  earth  on  whieh  they  may  re.st."' 

lie  asked,  whether  it  N\ere  not  r»:^a-onahIe  to 
a|iply  what  wr.s  public  to  publie  u>es  ?  v\het!ier 
a  tree: nan  wen*  net  jMrefi-rablf  to  a  ••lave,  a  l)r.iv<« 
Ilia  n  to  a  coward,  and  a  fellow-citi7^ii  to  a  btranger  / 
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Heexpatiatnd  on  the  fortune,  and  stated  the  future 
prospects  of  the  republic.  Much,  he  said,  she 
had  acquired,  and  had  vet  more  to  acquire ;  that 
the  people,  by  their  decision  in  the  prraent  ques* 
tion,  were  to  determine,  whether  tney  were,  by 
mulUpIving  their  numbers,  to  increase  their 
strength,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  conquer  what 
yet  remained  of  the  world  ?  or,  by  suOering  the 
resources  of  the  whole  ])eople  to  get  into  the 
hands  of  a  few,  they  were  to  permit  their  num- 
bers to  decline,  and  to  become  unable,  against 
nations  envious  and  jealous  of  their  powM^  even 
to  maintain  the  ground  they  already  had  gained  7 

He  exhorted  the  present  proprietors  of  land, 
whom  the  law  of  division  might  aflfect,  not  to 
withhold,  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  interest  to 
themselves,  so  great  an  advantage  from  their 
country.  He  bade  them  consider  whether  they 
would  not,  by  the  secure  possession  of  five  hun- 
dred jugera,  and  of  half  as  much  to  each  of  their 
children,  be  sufficiently  rewarded  for  the  con- 
cessions now  reouired  in  behalf  of  the  public ; 
put  them  in  mind  that  riches  were  merely  com- 
parative ;  and  that,  in  respect  to  this  advantage, 
they  were  still  to  remain  in  the  first  rank  of  their 
felJow  dtizens.! 

By  these  and  similar  arguments  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  one  party,  and  to  inflame 
the  zeal  of  the  other.  But  when  he  came  to  pro- 
nose,  that  the  law  should  be  read,  he  found  that 
nis  opponents  had  availed  themselves  of  their 
usual  defence;  had  procured  M.  Octavius,  one 
of  his  own  colIeas:ue8,  to  interpose  with  his  nega- 
tive, and  to  forbid  any  farther  proceeding  in  the 
business.  Hem,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
constitution,  this  matter  should  have  dropped. 
The  tribunes  were  instituted  to  defend  their  own 
party,  not  to  attack  thwr  opponents ;  and  to  pre- 
vent not  to  promote  innovations.  Every  single 
tribune  had  a  negative  on  the  whole.  But  Tibe- 
rius, thus  suddenly  stopped  in  his  career,  became 
the  more  impetuous  and  confirmed  in  his  purpose. 
Having  adjourne;]  the  assembly  to  another  day,  he 
prepared  a  motion  more  violent  than  the  former,  in 
which  he  erased  all  the  clauses  by  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  soflen  the  hanlslii{»  likely  to  fail 
on  the  rich.  He  proposed,  that,  without  ex- 
pecting any  compensation,  they  should  alisolutely 
cede  the  surplus  of  their  possessions,  as  being  oLk 
taincd  by  fraud  and  injustice. 

In  this  time  of  suspense,  the  controversy  hc- 
gan  to  divide  the  colonies  and  free  cities  of  Italy, 
and  was  warmly  agitated  wherever  the  citizens 
had  extended  their  property.  The  rich  and  the 
poor  took  opposite  sides.  They  collected  their 
arguments,  and  they  mustered  their  strength.  The 
first  had  recourse  to  the  topics  which  are  com- 
monly employed  on  the  side  of  prescription, 
ur^ng  that,  m  some  cases,  the^  had  possessed 
their  estates  from  time  immemonal ;  and  that  the 
lands  they  possessed  were  become  valuable,  only 
in  consequence  of  the  industry  and  labour  which 
they  themselves  had  employed  to  improve  them : 
that,  in  other  cases,  they  had  actually  bought 
their  estates  :  that  the  public  faith,  under \vhich 
they  were  suffered  to  purchase,  was  now  engaged 
to  protect  and  secure  their  possession:  that,  in 
reliance  on  this  faith,  they  had  erected,  on  these 
lands,  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers ;  they  had 
pledged  them  for  the  dowries  of  their  wives  and 
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the  portions  of  their  childrra,  and  suyrtgiged  thea 
as  security  for  the  debts  they  had  contracted :  thit 
a  law  regulating  or  limiting  the  farther  iocrraM 
or  accumulation  of  projierty  might  be  suffered; 
but  that  a  law,  having  a  retrospect,  and  opexatiog 
in  violation  of  the  rights,  and  to  the  rum  of  m 
many  families,  was  altogether  unjust,  and  eico 
impracticable  in  the  execution. 

The  poor,  on  the  contrary,  pleaded  their  <nm 
indigence  and  their  merits ;  ui^ed  that  they  wen 
no  longer  in  a  capacity  to  fill  tne  station  of  Rih 
man  citizens  or  of  freemen,  nor  in  a  condition  to 
settle  families  or  to  rear  children,  tftie  future  hopes 
of  the  commonwealth:  that  no  private  perm 
could  plead  immemorial  possession  of  lands  which 
had  been  acquired  for  the  public.  They  enD> 
merated  the  wars  which  they  themselves,  or  thdr 
ancestors,  had  maintained  in  the  conquest  of  (bom 
lands.  They  concluded,  that  every  citizen  WM 
entitled  to  his  share  of  the  public  conquests ;  and 
that  the  arguments  which  were  urged  to  suppoft 
the  possessions  of  the  nobles,  only  tended  to  show 
how  presumptuous  and  insolent  such  usurpation^ 
if  suffered  to  remain,  were  likely  to  become. 

This  mode  of  reasoning  appears  pUrusible ;  baft 
it  b  dangerous  to  adopt  by  halves  even  reasoo 
itself.  If  it  were  reasonable  that  every  Rorata 
citizen  should  have  an  equal  share  of  the  cqb> 
quercd  lands,  it  was  still  more  reasonable,  that 
tne  original  proprietors,  from  whom  those  kndt 
had  been  unjustly  taken,  should  have  them  re> 
stored.  If,  in  this,  the  maxims  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice had  been  observed,  Rome  would  have  ttifl 
been  a  small  community,  and  might  have  acted 
with  safety  on  the  principles  of  equality  which 
are  suited  to  a  small  rrmiblic  But  the  Ilomani^ 
becoming  sovereigns  of^a  great  and  extensive  ter- 
ritory, must  adopt  the  disparities,  and  submit  to 
the  subordinations,  which  mankind  univerttll^ 
have  found  natural,  and  even  necessary,  to  theff 
government  in  such  situations. 

Multitudes  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy, 
some  earnestly  desirous  to  have  the  law  enacted, 
others  to  have  it  set  aside,  crowded  to  Rome  to 
attend  the  decision  of  the  question;  an<l  Gracchui^ 
without  dropping  his  intention,  as  usual,  up(m 
the  negative  of  his  colleague,  only  bethought  him* 
self  how  he  might  surmount,  or  remove  this  ob> 
struction. 

Having  hitherto  lived  in  personal  intimacy  with 
Octavius,  he  tried  to  gain  him  in  private;  and 
having  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  entered  into  ex 
]X)sturation8  with  him,  in  presence  of  the  publio 
assembly ;  deared  to  know,  whether  he  feared  to 
have  his  own  estate  impaired  by  the  effects  of  the 
law ;  for  if  so,  he  offered  to  indenmify  him  fully 
in  whatever  he  might  suffer  by  the  execution  of 
it :  and  being  still  unable  to  snake  his  colleague^ 
who  was  supported  by  the  countenance  of  the 
senate  and  the  higher  ranks  of  men  in  the  stat^ 
he  determined  to  try  the  force  of  his  tribunitian 
powers  to  compel  him,  laid  the  state  itsi  If  under 
a  general  interdict,  sealed  up  the  doors  of  the 
treasurv',  suspended  the  proceedings  in  the  courts 
of  the  prstors,  and  put  a  stop  to  oil  the  fuuctiona 
of  office  in  the  city. 

All  the  nobility  and  superior  class  of  the  people 
went  into  mourning.  Tilierius,  in  his  turn,  en- 
deavoured to  alarm  the  passions  of  hLs  party ;  and 
believinc:,  or  pretending  to  believe,  that  lie  himself 
was  in  danger  of  being  assassinated,  had  a  num- 
ber of  persons  with  arms  to  defend  his  person. 
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iai^  tOB  tribtt  wen  ngun  aMemUed, 
■%ia  dcfianoe  of  the  mgatheof  his 
mw  pmeeedoig  to  aJi  th»  votaL  when 
•  pnpkb  ahrmad  bj  thit  iniaiided  m- 
h»  Mcnd  hw,  crowded  in  befim  the 
mf  BHNPini  to  beDol^  endeaaedthe 
{iMMt  taniQlt  WM  fikely  to  aiiee. .  The 
itWf  beinc  nnit  nsmenMii^  were  cnwd- 
tfcif  if  Ar,  when  two  icneto»i^  Men- 
Mn%bolhefooiMiikrdignitj,  ftil  at 
teaead  hie  knee%  f*!  beneoied  lubn 
aad.  Ofenome  witfi  the  icqiect  that 
»  panoosof  thii  tank,  and  with  the 
MBa  ianenfiiw  cahunit^,  he  aaked. 
fwwildliBfahuntodoT"  •^Thecan^'^ 
"ia  too  aidoooa  Ibr  na  to  decide;  icfer 
Hli^  aiMl«wait  their  decree.** 
Bfi  wen  aeoonfingly  aoependedlprtil 
hail  aaet,  and  deelued  anaolutioD  not 
ihalaw.  Gnochoareaunedtheoabject 
nie,  Iwina  i  Vler  miiif  d  f  ilh<'r  toreinote^ 
nanegatmofliiieoUeagoe.  He^n- 
cMier  the  nfiractoty  tribune^  or  hnn- 
ha  inmediatelj  etripped  of  hie  dignitj. 
that  Cklaviiia  shoaU  put  the  qoeation 
ha  TiberioB  GncchiM  ahonld  be  de- 
Ma  bein^  decBned  aa  irregiihtf  and 
alaaed  hie  intention  to  move  in  the  as- 
i  the  Allowing  day,  That  Octavina 
fvairtedof  the  OAraeter  of  tiibane. 
ay  paitiea  had  probeeded  agreeablTto 
mI  eomtitntkNi  of  theoommooweatth; 
liao^  to  degnde  a  tribune  by  whatever 
mm  vpaXR  subvenive  of  mUl  The 
dfnitjoftribanei^  in  ocder  that  they 
eon  man  nolence,  whether  oflered  by 
nenon,  public  magiitimte^  or  even  by 
ttfrnerivee,  were  guarded  by  the  most 
a.  Their  pereonn,  therefore,  during 
lanoe  of  their  offiop,  were  sacred;  so 
character  was  indelible,  and,  without 
xmaent,  they  could  not  be  removed  by 
whatever. 

snhly,  however,  being  met  in  conse- 
tliie  alarming  adjournment,  Tiberius 
a  prayer  to  Octavius  to  withdraw  his 
mt  not  prevailing  in  this  request,  the 
i  directed  to  proceed.  The  votes  of 
aeie  already  given  to  degrade.  In  taking 
e  eighteenth,  which  would  have  made 
the  tribunes  made  a  pause,  while  Ti- 
raeed  his  colleague,  and,  with  a  voice  to 
the  multitude  of  the  people,  bef^eeched 
e  himself  the  indignity,  and  others  the 
» severe,  though  necessary,  a  measure. 
look:  but,  oWnring  the  senators  who 
nt,  recovered  his  reMlution,  and  bid 
nceed  as  he  thought  proper.  The 
e  majority  were  accordingly  declared, 
ioi^  ledooed  to  a  private  station,  was 
m  the  tribunes*  bench,  and  exixwcd  to 
th^populace.  Attempts  were  made  on 
I  a  bitoful  slati^  that  endeavoured  to 
'as  dangerously  wounded;  but  a  num- 
»re  respectable  citizens  interposed,  and 
ooself  was  active  in  favouring  hi>s  escape. 
This  uhiftacle  beii^  removed, 
is>  the  act  so  long  depending,  for 
making  a  more  e<^ual  division 
a  passed ;  and  t  hree  comrnissinners,  Ti- 
xnus^  Appius  Claudius^  his  bihst-ior 


law,  and  hia  brother  CafaiaGTaednii^  thenaYmUli 
serving  under  Puhlins  Sdpioat  the  siege  or  Nu- 
mantia,wcn  named  tocany  the  law  into  execntion. 

This  acL  aa  it  oonoenied  the  interert  of  almost 
everf  inhawtint  of  Italy,  immediatdy  laiaed  a 
great  finmeot  in  every  put  of  the  eoontiy.  Per* 
■ant  holding  eonadnafale  eatatea  in  land^were 
akuned  finr  their  property.  The  poor  were  ejytted 
with  the  hopes  of  hecoming  aoddenly  rich.  If 
there  waa  a  middling  daai  not  to  be  jpeatlyaBect» 
ed  hi  their  own  aitoation,  they  atiutremhled  Ibr 
thaiMbeto  of  a  eontest  between  BQch  parties.  The 
aanto  endeamued  to  dday  the  ezeeotion  of  the 
hw,  withheld  the  nsoal  aida  and  appointmento 
flbai  totfaeeommiaaonenof  the  people  inthe  or- 
dinaiy  administiation  of  pobBc  trusts^  and  waited 
Ibr  a  fit  oppottanitj  to  suppress  entirely  this  !»• 
zaidoaa  project  Parties  looked  on  each  other 
witha^ooo^andsQspicioQsalenoe.  AperKm, 
who  httd  bera  active  m  pocoring  the  Agrarian 
law,  having  died  in  thia  critical  jniStore^  his  death 
waa  aBegedto  be  theeflectofpoisop  administered 
by  the  opposite  party.  Nmnben  of  the  people^ 
to  eoimtenanceji  report  to  thispaipose^  went  mto 
mooming  ^  even  Ghaochii%  aflectmg  to  believe  a 
like  design  to  be  fimning  against  himself  appear- 
edf  with  his  chiUren  Ad  their  mother,  as  sup- 
phantointhestreeti^  and  implored  the  jpretertion 
ofthepeoplei  StiD  more  to  interest  their  pasoona 
in  his  safety,  he  poblished  a  liet  of  the  acto  which 
he  then  had  in  view,  aU  tendftig  to  gmti^  the 
people,  or  to  mortiiy  the  aenate.  Attalue^kmgof 
Pemmu%.  having,  about  thie  time,  bequeathed 
his  dominions  and  Ids  tressnre  totbe  Romany 
Gracchus  procured  an  act  to  tian^Er  the  admin- 
istntiofiorthii  inheritance  from  the  senate  to  the 
people;  and  to  distribute  the  money  found  in  the 
treuraiy  id  Pfergamua  to  the  poorer  dtiaenii  the 
better  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  and  to  stock  the 
lands  which  were  now  to  be  given  them.  Heob- 
tained  another  act  to  circumscribe  the  power  of 
the  senate,  by  joining  the  equestrian  order  with 
the  senators  in  the  nomination  to  juries,  or  in 
forming  the  occasional  tribunals  of  justice. 

Thcie,  with  the  preceding  attempts  to  abolish 
or  to  we«ken  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, were  justly  alarming  to  every  person 
who  was  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the  stete. 
As  the  policy  of  this  tribune  tended  to  substitute 
popular  tumulto  for  sober  councils  and  a  regular 
magistracy,  it  gave  an  immediate  prospect  of  an« 
archy,  wmch  threatened  to  produce  some  violent 
usurpation.  The  sacred  office  which  he  so  much 
abused,  had  served,  on  occasions,  to  check  the 
caprice  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  restrain  the 
abuse  of  the  executive  power.  The  late  violation 
it  had  suffered,  was  likely  to  render  it  entirely 
unfit  for  the  first  of  these  purposes,  and  to  make 
the  tribune  an  instrument  to  execute  the  momen> 
tary  will  of  the  people,  or  to  make  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  trust  depend  upon  his  willingness 
to  serve  this  purpose.  Tiberius  heard  hiniMelf  ar- 
raigned in  the  forum,  and  in  every  public  assem- 
bly, for  the  >iolation  of  the  sacred  hiw.  "  If  any 
of  your  colkvgues,"  said  Titus  Annius  (whom 
he  prosecuted  for  a  speech  in  the  senate,)  "should 
interpose  in  my  behalf  woukl  you  have  him  ah» 
degraded  T' 

The  people  in  general  began  to  be  sensible  of 
the  enormity  they  themselves  had  coouiitted,  and 
Tiberius  found  himself  under  a  necessitv  of 
pleading  for  the  measure  he  had  taken,  alter  it 
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had  b«^n  carried  into  execution.  The  person  of 
the  tribune,  he  observed,  was  sacred ;  because  it 
was  consecrated  by  the  people,  whom  the  tribunes 
reppcaente<] ;  but  if  the  tribune,  inconsistent  with 
his  character,  should  injure  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  protect,  shoulu  weaken  a  claim  he  was 
appointed  to  enforce,  and  withhold  from  the  peo- 
ple that  right  of  decision  which  he  was  appointed 
to  guard,  the  tribune,  not  the  people,  was  to 
blame  for  the  consequences. 

"  Other  criraefs"  ne  said,  "  may  be  enoBMU, 
yet  may  not  destroy  the  essence  of  the  tribnnldKi 
character.  An  attempt  to  demolish  the  capitol, 
or  to  bum  the  fleeUj  of  the  republic,  might  excite 
a  universal  an»l  just  indignation,  without  render- 
ing the  perstm  of  the  tribune  who  should  be  ac- 
cused of  them  less  sacretl.  But  an  attempt  to  take 
away  the  |)ower  by  which  his  own  office  subsists, 
and  which  is  Ci^ntrcd  in  himself  only  for  the  l)ct- 
tcr  exertion  of  that  power,  is  a  voluntary  and 
criminal  abdication  of  the  trust.  What  is  the  tri- 
bune but  the  officer  of  the  people?  Strange!  that 
thb  oftictT  may,  by  virtue  of  authority  derived 
from  the  people,  drag  even  the  consul  himself  to 

Sriflon,  and  yet  that  the  people  themselves  cannot 
epose  their  own  officer,  when  he  is  about  to  an- 
nul the  authority  by  which  he  himself  is  appointed. 

"  Was  ever  authority  more  sacred  than  that  of 
king  7  It  involved  in  itself  the  prerogatives  of  every 
magistrate,  and  was  likewise  consecrate<l  by  hold- 
ing the  priesthootl  of  the  immortal  gods.  Yet  did 
not  the  i)eoj)le  banish  Tarquin?  and  thus,  for  the 
oflcnce  of  one  man,  alH)lish  the  primitive  govern- 
ment, unrlrr  the  auspices  of  wuich  the  founda- 
tions of  this  city  were  laid. 

"  What  more  sacred  at  Rome  than  the  persons 
of  the  vestal  virgins,  who  have  the  custody  of  the 
holy  fire?  Yet  are  they  not  for  slight  offences 
sometimes  buried  alive  7  Imi)iety  to  the  gods  being 
supposetl  to  cancel  a  title  whicn  reverence  to  the 
gods  had  conferred,  must  not  injuries  to  the  peo- 
ple suppress  an  authority  whicli  a  regard  to  the 
jieople  has  constituted  ? 

"  That  person  must  fall,  who  himself  removes 
the  base  on  which  he  is  supported.  A  majority 
of  the  tribes  creates  a  tribune  ;  cannot  the  whole 
depose  7  What  more  sacred  than  the  things  which 
are  dedicated  at  the  shrines  of  the  immortal  gcxls  7 
yet  th(«e  the  people  may  employ  or  remove  at 
pleasure.  Why  not  transfer  the  tribunate,  as  a 
consecrated  title,  from  one  person  to  another? 
May  not  the  whole  people,  by  their  sovereign  au- 
thority, do  what  everv  jx^rson  in  this  sacred  office 
is  permitted  to  do,  when  he  resigns  or  abdicates 
hiapower  by  a  simple  expression  of  his  will  ?" 

These  specious  arguments  tended  to  introduco 
the  plea  of^necessity  where  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  it,  and  to  sot  the  soverei^  power,  in 
every  species  of  government,  loose  from  the  rules 
which  Itself  had  enacted.  Such  arguments  ac- 
cordingly had  no  efU'ct  where  the  interest  of  the 
parties  did  not  concur  to  enforce  them.  Tiberius 
saw  his  credit  on  the  decline.  He  was  publicly 
menaced  with  impeachment,  and  had  given  suf- 
ficient provocation  to  make  him  apprehend  that, 
iijK)n  the  expiration  of  his  office,  some  violence 
might  be  offered  to  himself.*  His  person  was 
cuarded  only  by  the  sacred  character  of  the  tri- 
bune. The  first  step  he  should  make  in  the  new 
character  he  was  to  assume,  as  commissioner  for 
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the  division  of  lands,  was  likely  to  terminate  hn 
life.  He  resolved,  if  possible,  to  take  shelter  in 
the  tribunate  another  year,  and,  to  procure  this 
favour  from  the  people,  gave  further  expectaUoos 
of  popular  acts ;  of^  one  to  shorten  the  tenn  of 
mihtary  service,  and  of  another  to  ^nt  an  ap 
peal  to  the  people  from  the  courts  of  juilice  lately 
established. 

The  senate,  and  every  citizen  who  professed  a 
regard  to  the  constitution,  were  alarmed.  This 
attempt,  they  said,  to  perpetuate  the  tribunitian 
power  in  the  same  person,  tends  directly  to  ty- 
ranny. The  usurper,  with  the  lawless  multitiule 
that  8Upix)rts  liim,  must  soon  expel  from  the  pub- 
lic assemblies  every  citizen  who  is  inclined  to  mo- 
deration ;  and,  together  with  the  property  of  our 
lands,  to  which  they  already  aspire, 'make  them- 
selves master  of  the  state.  T^heir  leader,  it  seeing 
like  every  other  tyrant,  already  th'uiks  that  his 
safety  de))end8upon  the  continuance  of  his  power. 

In  this  feverish  state  of  suspense  and  anxiety, 
ffreat  eflbrts  were  made  to  detennine  the  elections. 
The  time  of  choosing  the  tribunes  was  now  fast 
approaching :  Roman  citizens,  dispersed  on  tbdi 
lands  throughout  Italy,  were  engaged  in  the  har- 
vest, and  could  not  repair  to  the  city.  On  the  day 
of  election  the  aR8eml)ly  was  ill  attended^  espe- 
cially by  those  who  were  likely  to  favour  Tibe- 
rius, tie  being  rejected  by  the  firrt  tribes  that 
moved  to  the  liallot,  his  friends  endeavourpd  to 
anmse  the  assembly  with  forms,  and  to  protract 
the  debates,  till  observing  that  the  field  did  not 
fill,  nor  the  ap|)earance  change  for  the  better, 
they  moved  to  adji>urn  to  the  following  day. 

In  this  recess  Til>rrius  put  on  mourning,  went 
forth  to  the  streets  with  his  children,  and,  in  be- 
half of  hapless  infants,  that  might  already  be  con- 
sidered as  orphans,  on  the  eve  of  losing  th«r  pa- 
rent hi  the  cause  of  frcetlom,  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people;  gave  out  tliat  the  party  <rf 
the  rich,  to  hinder  his  Ix^in^  re-elected,  had  deter- 
mined to  force  their  way  into  his  house  in  the 
night,  and  to  mv  der  him.  Numbers  were  af- 
ft»ctcd  by  these  di^inal  representations :  a  mulli- 
tuiie  crowded  to  his  doors,  and  watched  all  night 
in  the  streets. 

On  the  arrival  of  morning  and  the  approach  of 
the  assembly,  the  declining  appearance  of  his  af- 
fairs suggested  presages ;  and  the  superstition  of 
the  times  has  turnished  history  with  the  omens, 
bv  which  himself  and  his  friends  were  greatly 
dismayed.  He,  nevertheless,  with  a  crowd  of  hu 
partisans,  took  his  way  to  the  cajatol,  where  tha 
people  hatl  been  appointed  to  assemble.  His  8t> 
tendants  multiplietl,  and  numbers  from  the  assem- 
bly descended  the  steps  to  meet  him.  \J\)on  his 
entry  a  shout  was  rai.-;<'d,  and  his  party  apjx*ared 
sufficiently  strong,  if  not  to  prevail  m  ihe'ir  choice. 
|)erha|>8  by  their  violence  to  jleter  every  citizen  of 
a  different  mind  from  attending  the  election. 

A  chosen  body  took  jKist  round  the  person  of 
Tiberius,  with  direction  to  sutrer  no  stranger  to 
approach  him.  A  signal  was  agreed  upon,  in  case 
it  were  necessary  to  em[>loy  force.  Mean  time 
the  senators,  on  their  jrart,  wert*  hastily  assembled 
in  the  temple  of  faith,  in  anxious  deliberations  on 
the  measures  to  \ye  followed. 

When  tlie  first  tril)C  delivered  their  votes,* 
confusion  arose  among  the  i)eople,  Numbcis 
from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  assembly  be- 
gan to  press  forward  to  the  centre.  Among 
others,  Fulvius,  Flaccus  a  senator,  yet  attached  to 
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Tiberia'V  brios  too  fir  ofT  to  bn  beard,  licckonrtl 
nit'i  hi«  band  that  ht*  would  speak  witb  the  tri- 
\*inr*.  Ha\tn:;  iii.idi*  tiis  way  thruii<;h  thr  niul- 
lituJr,  he  infornKil  Tibcriuts  that  a  mtolution 
wd>  uki'ii  ill  the  senate  to  n^ist  hiin  by  force ; 
and  thit  a  party  of  bc-nators,  witii  their  clients  aiul 
ilatt^  waa  ar;nin£r  n<Tatnst  his  Itle.  All  who  were 
uar  rnou«rh  to  lu^r  this  inroniiation,  took  the 
■Unn,  KiiatL'hi'd  the  btavea  from  the  officers  tluit 
iUi-iide«l  llie  tribuiieK.  and  tucked  up  their  robei* 
as  fur  iinnirdiate  vii)ience.  The  alann  spread 
ihrou;:h  the  adacmbly,  and  many  ca]U>d  out  to 
know  the  cause,  but  no  distinct  account  could  U* 
bnni.  Tiuriua  ha^ini;  in  vain  attempted  to 
ifjcak.  madt*  a  itiifn,  hy  waviuir  his  hand  round  his 
ti-«l,  tiiai  hU  life  WIS  in  danj^er.  ThiA  Mi«j;nf  to- 
Qfi\ii  r  iftitli  t\w  hoistile  and  menacing  a pfjca ranees 
t.iit  z-^^f  HK*  to  it,  lieiniT  instantly  n*iiorted  in  the 
Ktia:*-,  and  iiiterprett^l  a^  a  hint  i^iven  to  the  (mh^- 
lu",  l!ijt  it  was  ntvcbsary  Ih*  Khuuld  be  crowned, 
tir  Uiikt  !ic  should  aii.su ine  the  Mnwn-i^nty,  the  aen- 
•if  irn.ziixJ lately  n*s(>lveil,  in  a  form  that  wan  usual 
Ai  al.iriunj  orra.Mons,  that  theconHuI  should  )»ro- 
hJ.-  ioT  the  xafety  of  the  laate.  This  resolution 
Kii>  su,»;*>M-d  to  confer  a  dictatorial  ]M>wer,  and 
KdA  ^eiR  nii!y  j^^eii  wiicn  iiniiu  iliatc  execution  or 
i^'nniary  [froc«*ctiin:;s  were  «h*emed  t*)  l«  neces- 
brv,  without  e\en  sulTicient  time  for  the  forniali- 
bsobx  rvrii  in  namiuir  a  dictator.  The  consul 
Mu.'iuji  Si'a'vol.i,  who  had  hei'n  in  concert  with 
Tiltcnus  in  dmwinrr  up  tlie  first  frame  of  his  law, 
r-ji  »;.■>  prifluhiy  hatl  k*f^  him  in  the  extremes 
1 1  »:ncli  he  afti-nv.irds  prix'e^HJed;  on  the  pre- 
r»nT  (»vaj%ii>n,  h'^wever,  declined  to  enifiloy  force 
i^iin>(  a  trill  one  of  the  ^leople,  or  to  dulurh  the 
tr.>^  in  the  midst  of  thvir  U-ijal  ass<*nibly.  "  If 
iVy  »h.il  roine,"  he  s.ii<l,  "to  any  >ioIent  or  il- 
I-  J  .i  d<  1 1- ni) I rijtiiui,  1  will  ein)>Ioy  the  wliole  force 
I.:  ::ii  ;i!ithi>riry  to  previ-iit  its  «']li-i-ts.'' 

1  I  t.ii-i  »  ^j-re-i^i-Mi  of  ill*'  ciinsul  lliere  diil  not 
I  i^Mr  t>i  I'r.r  iiit  iifiu^'  u  |-ro|NT  di<p(i<>iiioii  fur 
•-.•  pri-' lit  i^,v(.:iiii.  Till'  la\\s  wen  ■  viol  ited  : 
i  •.  -ft  r  i!i'  f'.irty  w  !■»  prii^'ind  for  siiiy  extrniM's  : 
1..  ^  'i  r  t  ili/4[is,  :iiid  t'Mii  in.iny  cf  the  tri!'iin«'i<, 
r.i::*ifi  :r><r:i  itu- tuniuit :  tin-  prii-.-ts  of  Jupiler 
l.il  -AK.r  ti.i-  'jiifis  •)f  their  i»iiij»lf;  th--  laws,  it 
«  i-  -J.  !.  t>:i/  :t  to  2^o\«'rn;  l)Ut  the  Ijvvs  cinuot 
■■•  ;■ .-  :-J  -.1  :\  ih-j-*'  wiiu  li;t\e  set  t!it  ii)  asiiJe,  and 
t  :  j.  jri  :i-.>  loU2»T  of  any  av.iil,  uiilfs-ith.'y  are  re- 
'»  fi-  i  1.  •-•MH'i  .x-'rtio'i  i-l'viL'our,  fit  toeuuiili-net 
l:..  \\  ..-  ii'»-  lli.it  l:is  iH'eii  o.!«'re.l  them.  '*'!  In' 
r  --  : ."  sii  I  >i"ij  i'j  Na-iiM,  "di'-erts  tlie  n-pul>- 
I.  ;  \^i  :'i  «-«■  \\1. 1  vsi-h  to  pr»-<er\«'  it,  folUiw  me.' 
1  .  '^■■\\\ 'r<  iii'i.uitly  art'--',  and  mi'\ii:ii  in  a 
I-..  A  ;.  :i  i;i  Ti' i-i'-il  a.^.  t!i»'y  wiiit.  hy  the  roii- 
•:  .'^'  I  :"  l!iiT  «'!ii-iii-.  thru  s»i/'il  thr  >!i,iffs  vi 
■'-■■  :"•-■  -.  «'r  tiifi'  ii:>  till"  lN!irhi-s  in  thfir  wav, 
3;..  .  ->^  ':i  till  ir  r.>s  wuuiid  \\\\  in  place  «>l 
*■  .:■ .  !■*  1 1.1  tii*^ir  ii-:t  arm,  Itroke  into  tlie  iijid»t  uf 
l:..'  I-*,  .ii:  1\  i.I  I  hi*  |.#o|ile. 

I .  iiriiis,  iiurr<'unil*.'d  hy  a  nuitierou.^  ntiilti- 
i... '.  f.iMii  1  his  jiarty  unahh*  to  n'>i>t  the  awe 
v-.ii  uii,  !i  tliry  \\*:r  struck  h\  t!i'.'  iircM-nceof 
i  •  ^--rijjf  and  n-ib.'e.-..  'I'hi*  tivv  \^ho  p'^istcil 
«»  ■•'  .•"It  to  l!ii'  irrouii'l.  lie  him-H-ll',  while  he 
?'■;.  .4.n,'  >  izf.J  l»y  the  roN*.  s!ip|K-d  il  from  his 
I....  i  r-  and  coriliniiefl  to  lly  ;  nut  hr  stuiiihlttl 
ii  i:.e  i-Mv^d,  and  wliilc  lu>  atlciiipted  to  n--i)\er 
LiiM.*',  w.fi  <^Lii:i  with  re|MMtitl  lilowit.  ili>i 
bkl..  J*  lit  ini  that  of  a  tyrant,  tojielher  with 
thr  kill'  d  vi  his  party,  amiiuiitin|||[  to  alwut  three 
iuairi.\l,  u  accouiphces  in  a  treasjiuiblt;  de^n 


aj^inst  the  republic,  were  denied  the  honours  of 
burial,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  Some  of  the 
most  active  of  his  partimns  that  escaped,  were 
afterwards  cited  to  appear,  and  were  outlawed  or 
condenmed. 

Thus,  in  the  In'ats  of  this  unhappy  dispute, 
both  the  senate  and  the  people  had  been  cametl 
to  acts  of  \iolencc  that  insulted  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  their  country.  This  constitution  was 
by  no  means  too  strict  and  formal  to  contend 
with  such  evils ;  for,  U'sidra  admitting  a  general 
latitude  of  c^mluct  scarcelv  known  under  any 
other  political  eKtablishment,  it  had  provideil  ex- 
pedients for  ^reat  and  dangerous  occasions,  which 
were  suilicieiit  to  extricate  the  commonwealth 
from  gn'ater  extremities  than  those  to  wliich  it 
had  U*en  reduced  in  the  course  of  this  unfortu* 
nate  contest. 

The  i)eop!e,  when  reslmioed  from  their  object 
by  the  negative  of  one  of  tlieir  tribunes,  had  only 
to  wait  for  the  expir.ition  of  his  office,  w  hen,  by  a 
new  elirtion,  they  might  so  model  the  college  as 
to  be  secure  of  its  unanimous  consent  in  the  par- 
ticular measures  to  which  they  were  then  in- 
clined. The  precipitant  violation  of  the  sacred 
law,  a  precedent  which,  if  followed,  mubt  have 
rendered  the  tribunes  mere  instruments  of  popu- 
lar violence,  not  bars  to  n*strain  <ippression,  liiled 
the  minds  of  the  |)eople  with  remorse  and  horror, 
and  gave  to  the  senate  and  nobles  a  dreaiiful  ap- 
prt*hension  of  what  they  were  to  exiiect  from  a 
party  cai>abic  of  such  a  profane  and  violent  ex- 
treme. 

The  policy  of  Til>erius  (^ncclius  on  the  other 
hand,  the  laws  he  ha<l  obtained,  his  own  n'-elcc- 
tion  to  securt*  the  execution,  and  the  set|uel  of 
his  plan,  bei*nied  to  threaten  the  republic  with 
distraction  and  anarehy,  likt  iy  to  end  in  his  own 
u<ur|tatioii,  (^r  in  th  it  oi  R>mo  more  arlUil  deiiui* 
:;«»L'ue.  Hut  even  uiidiT  ihtj^e  liivximy  exjrcla- 
tiorH  the  m  ii.jte  C'.uld,  by  naii.ing  a  dii'lalor,  »jr 
by  the  coInmi<^il  ii  whii-li  lh«'V  actiiallv  ir.ive  to 

■  •  •  • 

th'.*  consul,  hav<'  nroursi'  to  a  le^il  pnvenlive, 
anil  niijihl  hjv<«  rfp»|l«d  the  irnj.fiiMiuu  evil  by 
mea.-ures  e'^ually  ilicisivi'  and  jiovverli;!,  tluM::;!i 
more  l»'i.il  l.'ian  tlhKi-  llu'v  eiMploMil.  ]jUt  ihi* 
••on.-iul.  il  wems  vvas  su-jActed  of  e.innivance 
with  the  oj»|)osit»«  party,  ii.»d  rec«'ive«l  his  own 
Coiiiiiiis>iiin  (mIiIIv,  aii'l  coiiid  not  le  entru^itcd 
with  thr  chiiif'e  of  .i  di'"tat-.'T. 

In  till  M-  rxtniniliis,  llje  viulrr.t  resulution  i}«at 
vvas  takiMi  by  ihr  s«-iJ:!lo  apj^ars  to  liav«'  Iwi-n 
ni*i'e»;iry;  and  ]»rt»|ii!ily  for  thr  prr-'-iit  saved 
tlie  nputilir;  prixrvrd  it  ir.«Kr<I.  ni-t  in  a  s*»iini}, 
l»iit  in  a  sickly  si.itr.  and  in  a  f;-v<  r,  vvhii-h.  with 
-iijiH'  iiileriiii««  it  ns,  at  evrrv  n^iirn  ri'  similar 
di<orilcr»*.  tlin  iti'iicfl  it  vvitii  iI.*.-  (li.-.-olutii.n  and 
ruin  of  itt  vvh>!r  eoii.4ituti<  :i. 

Tilt'  di>.»r.!»r.  tint  ari>r  in  fr.e  states  whicli 
are  iMv.'iniiiiiit  to  eorrnpt,  i:.:i'.-r:illy  funi'..-h  very 
dilliouit  qn">ti.»M"S  in  thi*  »*a>ui  ?rv  «.f  jMilitirLins. 
Kvt'u  the  stri:i:jli  -  rf  virtuoii-?  cili/<  n^»,  liei-aus4i 
thry  do  not  pwvnit,  arc  sonn-lini^  -i  ^^iij-po-ni  to 
ha>tcii  tl:r  ruin  ut'  th»ir  roimtry.  'I'lu  viuli  i.ci' 
i)f  the  senate,  on  tliis  oc«M-ioi»,  was  bv  many  con- 
•ijilen-d  with  av»r.-ion  and  luirror.  I'tie  snb*»"r- 
sion  of  i;ii\eriim'-iit.  that  was  hk-ly  to  bavo  fol- 
io wrd  thr  I  ml  icy  of  U  race  bus  N^muii'  it  ijid  n,.t 
take  ila'.v,  wa.-i  ov«Tl«hiIied ;  a:iil  the  restitution 
of  onlrr,  ellli  lit!  hy  the  s«*nat«',  ap|Nanti  to  be  a 
tvranny  v^t.ii  li-Iird  in  hlixid.  The  senators  theui- 
bchts  were  blruck  willi  wme  vW^^kc  v>V  i«£\u»\^.^ 
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ani),  what  is  danvcnHw  in  politico  took  a  middle 
courac  between  the  eztrrmefl.  Tbfij  were  cau- 
tious not  to  inflame  animontiea,  by  taif  immode- 
rate use  of  their  late  victory^  nor  by  any  imme- 
diate opposition  to  the  execution  ot  the  popular 
bti.  lliey  wished  to  atone  for  the  Tiolences 
lately  committed  a^fainst  the  person  of  its  author ; 
they  permitted  Fuhius  Flaccus  and  Papirius 
Carlx),  two  of  the  most  daring  leadem  of  the 
popular  faction,  to  be  elected  commissioners  for 
the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  in  the  room 
of  Tiberius  and  Apfnus  Claudius,  of  whom  the 
latter  also  died  about  this  time;  and,  in  order 
to  stifle  animosities  and  resentments,  consented 
that,  under  pretence  of  an  embassy  to  Per^mus, 
8ci[>io  Nasica  should  be  removed  fiom  Rome. 
In  consequence  of  this  commission,  this  illus- 
trious citizen,  the  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the 
Bcipios  who  perished  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  himself  an  ornament  to  the 
republic,  died  in  a  species  of  exile,  though  under 
an  honourable  title. 

In  the  midst  of  such  agitations,  foreign  affairs 
were  likely  to  be  much  overlooked.  They  pro- 
ceeded, however,  under  the  conduct  of  the  oiflicers 
to  whom  they  were  entrusted,  with  the  usual 
success;  and  the  senate,  having  the  reports  made 
nearly  about  the  same  time,  of  the  pacification  of 
Lusitania,  the  destruction  of  Numantia^  and  the 
reduction  and  punishment  of  the  slaves  m  Sicily, 
named  commissioners  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  generals  commanding  in  those  several  ser- 
vices, in  order  to  settle  their  provinces. 

Brutus  and  Sci[iio  had  their  several  triumphs ; 
one  with  the  title  of  Galaicus,  for  having  re<}uced 
the  Gallicians ;  the  other,  still  preferring  the  title 
of  Africaiius  to  that  of  Nomantinus,  which  was 
offered  to  him  for  the  sack  of  Numantia. 

The  arrix-al  of  this  respectable  citizen  was 
anxiously  looke<i  for  by  all  parties,  more  to  know 
what  judgment  he  might  pass  on  the  late  opera- 
titins  at  Rome,  than  on  account  of  the  triumph 
he  obtninetl  over  enemies  once  formidable  to  his 
co'jn^rv.  He  was  the  near  relation  of  Gracchus, 
and  ni'jht,  under  pretence  of  revenging  the  death 
of  that  demagogue,  have  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  party.  He  was  himself  personally 
respected  and  beloved  by  numbers  of  the  citizens, 
who  had  carried  arms  under  his  ccnnmand,  who 
were  recently  arrived  in  Italy  crowned  with  vic- 
tory, and  who  mi^ht  possibly,  under  pretence  of 
vindicating  the  rights  of  the  people,  employ  their 
arms  against  the  republic.  But  the  time  of  such 
criminal  views  on  the  commonwealth  was  not  vet 
arrived.  Scipio  already,  upon  hearing  the  nte 
of  Gracchus,  had  expressed,  ui  some  words  that 
escaped  him,  his  approbation  of  the  senate's  con- 
duct "So  may  every  person  perish,"  he  said, 
**  who  shall  dare  to  commit  such  crimes."'  Soon 
after  his  arrival  from  Spain,  Papirius  Carbo,  the 
tribune,  called  upon  him  aloud,  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  to  declare  what  he  thought  o{  the 
death  of  Gracchus.  "I  must  think,"  he  said, 
*'  that  if  Gracchus  meant  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  his  death  was  fully  merited." 
This  declaration  the  multitude  interrupted  with 
murmurs  of  aversion  and  rage.  Upon  which 
Scipio,  raising  his  tone,  expressed  the  contempt 
under  which  it  seems  that  the  populace  of  Rome 
bad  already  fallen.    "  I  have  been  accustomed," 

,  Plataidi,  ia  Tit.  Tlberii  Gracchi 


he  said,  "  to  tlM^  shout  of  warlike  enemies,  and 
cannot  be  affected  by  your  dastardly  cries  "  Then, 
alluding  to  the  number  of  enfrancliised  slaves 
that  were  enrolled  with  the  tribes  of  the  city, 
upon  a  second  cry  of  displeasure,  he  continued, 
"  Peace,  ye  aliens  and  step-children  of  Italy.* 
You  are  now  free,  but  many  of  you  I  iiaVe 
brought  to  this  place  in  fetters,  and  sold  at  the  hal- 
bert  for  slaves."  Some  were  abashed  by  the  truth, 
and  all  by  the  boldness  of  thb  contemiituous  re- 
proach, and  showed  that  popular  assemblies, 
though  vested  with  supreme  authority,  may  be 
sometimes  insulted,  as  well  as  courted,  with 
success. 

The  part  which  Scipio  took  on  this  occasion 
was  the  more  remarkable,  that  he  himself  was 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and 
might  ha\Te  been  a  gainer  by  the  rigorous  execu- 
tion of  the  Licinian  law.  His  whole  inherit- 
ance, acconling  to  Pliny,  amounted  to  thirty-two 
pounds,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of 
silver,  which  mijrht  lie  now  valued  at  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  steriing. 

Papirius  Carbo  spent  the  year  of  his  tribunate 
in  fomenting  the  animosity  of  the 
Lex  Papinm  people  agsiinst  the  senate,  and  in  pro- 
TaMiaria     moting  dangerous  innovations.    He 
t^rtiu,  obtained  a  law,  by  which  the  vote* 

of  the  people,  in  qu<fetions  of  l^sla 
lation  as  well  as  election,'  and  the  o|nnions  of  the 
judges  in  determining  causes,  were  to  be  taken 
by  Itallot. 
*  He  was  less  successful  in  the  motion  he  made 
for  a  law  to  enable  the  same  person  to  be  repeat 
ediy  chosen  into  the  office  of  tribune.     He  wit 
supported  in  this  motion  by  Caius  Gracchus; 
opi)osed  by  Scipio,  Lnlius,  and  the  whole  autho- 
rity of  the  senate,^  wno  dreaded  the  perpetuating 
in  any  one  person  a  j)ower,  which  the  sacredness 
of  the  character,  and  the  attachment  of  the  popu- 
lace, rendered  almost  sovereign  and  irresistible. 

While  the  interests  of  party  were  exerted  in 
these  several  questions  at  home,  the  state  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  new  quarrels  abroad, 
and  o[)ening  a  scene  of  depredation  and  conquest 
in  what  was  then  the  wealthiest  part  of  the 
known  world.  Soon  aOer  the  death  of  Attains, 
king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  bequeathed  his  king- 
dom to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus,  his  natural 
brother,  being  the  illegitimate  son  of  Eumenes. 
made  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Pergamus,  and 
was  supported  by  a  powerful  partv  among  the 
people.  The  Romans  did  not  fail  to  maintain 
their  right:  Crassus,  one  of  the  con- 
U.  C.  622.  suls  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been 
sent  with  an  army  into  Asia  for 
that  purpose,  but  in  his  first  encounter  with 
Aristonicus,  was  defeated  and  taken.  He  was 
afterwards  killed  while  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy;  having  intentionally  provoked  one 
of  his  guards  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  and 
thus  ended  a  Ufe  which  he  thought  wus  dis- 
honoured by  his  prece<ling  uefeat. 

The  following  year,  the  consul  Perpenna  being 
sent  on  this  service,  and  having,  witn  belter  for- 
tune than  Crassus,  defeated  and  taken  A  rtstoni- 
cus,  got  possession  of  the  treasure  and  kingdom 
of  Attains,  but  died  in  his  comniaWd  at  Perga- 
mus. From  this  time  the  Romans  took  a  more 


8  Velleius  Paterculni,  lib.  ii.  c.  4. 
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{articular  concern  than  Girmorlyin  the  iifTuirs  nf 
Ami.  Thoy  oniplovod  Sripio  Kiniiianiis,  will] 
>\K  Mummiu^  and  L.  Metelliks  on  a  cnmniis- 
«ron  of  oliwn'ation  to  that  country.  Wc  are  told 
that  the  c«iui(Agr  of  Scipio  uimn  thU  occasion 
niri»i!itej  of  seven  slaves ;  and  thi.s,  as  a  mark  or 
riunictcrii^tic  of  the  tiaies,  is  {lerYuips  more  inte^ 
n^in^  than  anv  thing  else  wc  could  be  told  of 
the  emlifiswy.  'The  object  of  the  oonimi.<<wion 
ippears  to  have  related  to  Kgypt  as  well  as 
Id  A»ia,*  though  there  was  not  any  power  in 
fither  that  seenied  to  hi*  in  condition  to  akirm  the 
Konian^.  I*tolemy  Euerjjetes  had  fiucreeilcd  to 
Ibe  throne  of  Egyjit,  but  was  exiielled  by  the 
p^i;  le  of  Alexamina.  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
bad  bif  n  recently  enpigeii  in  a  very  unpiiccessfui 
var  with  the  Parthiuns;  an<i  it  had  not  yet  ap- 
frarrd  how  far  it  concerned  the  Romans  to  ob- 
fi-r^e  the  kin«r  of  Pontu^s  or  to  consider  of  (he 
OK^asureii  to  be  taken  against  him  for  the  security 
of  their  [iO)wes«ions  in  Asia. 

In  whatever  decree  the  Roman  emlmny  found 
irorthv  objects  <n  attcnti(m  in  the  state  of  the 
A:<istic  powers,  matters  were  hastening  in  Italy 
to  a  state  of  great  distraction  and  fennent,  on  ac- 
eriunt  o(  the  violence  with  which  the  Agrarian 
law  witM  iHit  in  execution  by  Paoirius  Carl)o, 
Fulrius  I  Isccus,  ami  Trains  Ciraccnus,  the  com- 
nii<MoneTs  apiiointed  for  this  iHiniose.  As  the 
liw  authori&Hl  them  to  call  ufnn  all  persons  [los- 
■TMrd  of  public*  lundii  to  cvacuati*  them,  and  sub- 
Diit  to  a  le^r^l  divisitin;  they,  umier  thiii  pn>t4^nce, 
bruu:^ht  into  questiim  all  the  rights  of  pro[)erty 
thriMijhout  Italv.  ami  tciok  from  one  and  cave  to 
iDiitlier  as  suited  their  pleasun*;  some  sulVerrd 
(be  diniinutinn  of  tlu'ir  estates  with  silent  rage; 
irfhers  <*«Hupluined  tliat  they  wen*  violently  re- 
rtfiU-il  fn^ni  iun'l<«  which  tlicv  had  cultivated,  to 
^imn  anil  iiili«i>i»it;il»l«'  situati(»ns:  t'vrn  lliry  who 
Wrn'  •iuj»j*«»<-d  (.»  in'  favourtni,  nMiti'laiiud  of  tin? 
k***  tht'V  nct-ixtd.  Msnv  wtre  a«;grii.'\cd,  lunu- 
*«  ri'  •«.iti<<rlfil. 

Miixetl  by  t!ie  n'i.r»»'*<'ntalii>n*i  wliirh  were  nmilr 
»i  thva-e  .iSu**'js,  Sripiti,  at  his  n-turn  tri>ni  Asi.i, 
nriiif  -^n  Ii:irtii:;u4-  in  the  MMiate,  by  vvliirh  lie 
•lit'W  ujn^ii  l»iins«'lf  an  invtvtive  from  I'ulvius, 
orw  I'f  the  c.uiiiiiisf.ioiu'rs.  lie  diil  not  pri»jK»s«' 
li>  rr':«-al  the  l:iw,  but  that  the  execution  of  it 
»h><i;i  i  i^e  takt'U  out  nf  the  liands  of  so  ixTiiicinus 
a  tii-ij'.iM,  and  committcil  to  the  T'onstil  Seiiii/ro- 
ri:  ;i  Tii.litanus.  whi>  rcm.tiu(*«l  in  the  adiniiiistra- 
ti.  :i  rt'  iilVjirs  in  lt:l\,  wliile  liis  colleanue  Aqni- 
iij«  !:a'l  nnuv  to  Asid  to  fiiiish  the  traJi>.i<tiiiii  in 
f.v  ."iTsiiiit-t  nf  whirli  Perjienua  tlioil. 

It  IS  iwi-ntione<l  that  Sr'ipiti,  in  this  s]>c«rh  to 

t^r  rwiutc,  complained  o(  in^fults  ami  threats  to 

l.ii  •»wii  [*T«^n,  wliirli  iihluctii  all  tli»'  Tni'iiilHTs, 

sitLi  jgrrat  hmis  ofthi'  nu>re  re-^iKrtablc  cili/cn-:, 

to  attend  hi[n  in  pnicessinn  to  hisowi] 

'.'.  *'.  G"il.  hoU'i4*.     Next  iiiorninu  he  was  fouinl 

diad  in  his  U'd  ;0  and,  niit\vitii>t.ind- 

v.Z  l.ic  Kusiiii'ions  of  vioU  nee  transniitted  l»y  dit'- 

trvm  jutht»rs  nothin<:  ct-rfaiii  a[>j)oars  ujM)n  re- 

'•■■•I;  and  no  inqu(*>t  was  ever  iiiaile  to  »li.M*ovcr 

Ut- irutli  uf  thex"  n'j't>rts.     This  illustrious  citi- 

tin.  n >fwi(Ii.>t,indm^  his  servires,  had  incurred 

*■»  iMh-h  the  displeasure  of  the  |)e(>ple,  that  he 


nf4  the  hon-jurs  of  a  public  funeral.  If  he  had 
"^H  tlnd  at  this  critical  time,  the  M-nate,  it  was 
«|i'('ihji«fl,  meant  to  ha>e  named  him  dictator,  for 
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the  purpose  of  pur;:ing  the  state  of  the  cviU  with 
which  it  was  now  tjppn'ssed. 

I'be  ooenion,  however,  was  not  suflicient  to 
make  tlic  senate  persist  in  their  intention  to  name 
a  dictator;  nor  is  there  anv  thing  material  record- 
ed ns  having  liap()ened  during  a  few  of  the  fol- 
lowing y(*ars.  Uuintus  Con'ilius  Metellus  Ma- 
ce«lonicus,  and  Cluintus  Pom|)eius,  were  censors; 
both  of  plebeian  extraction ;  of  which  tliia  it 
iecorde<]  as  the  iirst  example^  Metellus,  at  the 
omsus,  made  a  memorable  speech,  in  wliich  he 
recommended  marriage,  the  establishment  of  Ja- 
milies,  and  the  rearing  of  children.  This  speech 
being  preservnl,  will  n*cur  to  our  notice  again, 
being  read  by  Augustus  in  the  senate,  as  a  lesson 
equally  applicable  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  i)eople  who  were  fit  to  carry  amis,  as  ap- 
peared at  their  enrolment,  amounted  to  three 
iiundred  and  seventeen  thous^md  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-three.  Hut  what  is  most  meinonble 
in  the  transactions  of  this  muster,  was  Uie  dis- 
gTAce  of  Chains  Attinius  Lalieo,  who,  living  struck 
olf  the  rolU  of  the  senate  by  ^letellus,  afterwards 
became  tribune  of  the  peo|>le ;  and,  l)v  the  diffi- 
cuhy  with  which  the  erfect  of  his  uniust  revenge 
came  to  he  preventtnl,  showed  the  folly  of  making 
the  will  of  any  officer  sacred,  in  order  to  restrain 
the  commission  of  wrongs. 

Metellus,  in  returning  from  the  countnr,  about 
noon,  while  the  market-)>lace  was  thin  of*^  people, 
found  himself  suddenly  apprehended  by  this  vin- 
dictive tribune,  and  onlered  to  k*  thnnvn  imme- 
diately from  the  Tarpr  bin  rock.  The  people 
assembled  in  crowds,  were  sensible  of  the  tri- 
bune's bnnich  of  the  sacred  trust  re[io»e<]  in  him; 
and,  accfisting  Metellus  by  the  name  of  fithcrj 
lameiitol  his  fate;  but,  unless  another  tribune 
could  l>e  found  to  inter|H>se  in  his  favtuir,  there 
was  no  utlier  ))ijvver  in  the  common  wealth  that 
could,  without  ^'Up{^>s4■d  [irot*aiiatii>n,  interru|>t  a 
tribune  <ven  in  the  eommi^'^ioM  of  a  crime.  Me- 
tellus htniiijle<l  to  obtain  a  delay,  was  ov(TJ)OW- 
ered  ami  dra-iiied  throui:h  the  stn'<*ts,  while  the 
%ioN'nce  he  sutlered  made  t!je  bl«K»d  to  spiing  from 
his  nostril.-?.  A  tribune  was  with  dillHultv  Ibund 
in  time  to  sjive  his  life;  iuit  Attinius  having, 
with  a  lightrd  lire  and  tther  tonus  of  const'cra- 
tioii,  dcvjitnl  his c-tatc  to  sacre<l  us«*s,  it  is  alleged 
that  he  iicver  reeovtred  it.^ 

Such  wj»s  the  weak  ^tatc  to  which  the  govern- 
ment was  ruluced  by  the  lat<'  j-tipular  eiivToach- 
in*  nts,  tiiat  this  »«utraL'«*^i:'>  abu -i*  of  jiovver  was 
ni\»r  puiii^In'il;  and  surh  the  inNlin.iioti  of  this 
iin'at  n.au's  f'arnilv,  that  tlnu:i;h  he  hin..<i-lf  liv<d 
lilticn  years  in  Ki-jh  credit  alter  this  ncciilent, 
saw  his'jairiily  riisi-d  to  the  hi:ihest  dignities,  and 
was  Carrie*!  ti)  his  jinivi*  by  four  s<»ns,  of  whom 
one  hail  lieen  ceii-iiT.  two  ba«l  triuinpbitJ,  three 
had  Wii\  Consuls,  auil  tlie  fourth,  then  firator, 
was  candnlate  t.ir  th«' ci»nMildtt\  which  he  jjUain- 
»d  in  tlie  t'ollowiii'j  yrar;  >et  no  one  of  this  jiow- 
»rl"ul  family  ehosf*  tt»  in«-reas«'  the  di^tu^l^anc^■sof 
the  c«»minoiiwealih,  by  atti  niptiuL'  to  nvengo  the 
outrage  which  llu  ir  father  hail  sulli  r»t!.'' 

t'.iios  Atiiiiiiw  is   in.  nlioned  as 
UxAuinia.    N'inj  the  inrs^iii  who  obtamr-d  the 
a.!nii««-ion  of  the  tribunes,  in  right  of 
their  ( iFice  as  members  of  the  si-nate."' 


7  riin.  htt.  vii.  c.  44.  (in  ro.  in  pkadinR  M  have  his 
hou«e  rrf«ion-il  In  hiin.  th«>iiet>  ilevi»tPil  ti>  satrcsl  aws, 
Mtatrfi  the  form  of  con  wr  ran  on  in  the  ca<ii'  of  Metellus 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


Tlie  Consul  Sempronius,  though  authorized 
by  the  aefnate  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  com- 
missioners who  were  employed  in  the  Agrarian 
law,  declined  that  hazardous  business,  and  chose 
rather  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  province  of 
Irftria,  where  he  made  some  conquests  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph. 

In  the  same  turbulent  times  lived  Pacuvius. 
the  traffic  poet,  and  Lucilius,  inventor  of  the  sa- 
tire. The  latter,  if  we  suppose  him  to  be  the 
same  whose  name  is  found  in  the  list  of  qucstors, 


[Boos  11. 

was  a  person  d^  rank,  anu  moved  in  the  line  ol 
political  preffment.     .    i  !« 

Histonansfmention  .up  dreadful  eruption^ 
Mount  Etnt,  the  effect! of  subterraneous  fim^ 
which,  shaking  the  foundations  of  Sicily  \(lid 
the  neighbouring  islands,  gave  explosions  of 
flame,  not  only  from  the  crater  of  the  mtfunti^ 
but  likewise  from  below  the  waters  of  the  sen 
and  forced  sudden  and  great  inundations  o\<^ 
the  islands  of  Lapar^  and  the  neighbouring 
coasts.  ' 


CHAPTER  III. 

State  of  the  Italian  Allies,  and  the  Vietoa  which  now  began  to  be  eoneeived  by  them — Appearance 
of  Caiua  Chacchua — Resolution  to  purge  the  City  of  Aliens — Consulate  and  factious  SfoHons  of 
Ptdvius  Flaccus-^Conspiracy  of  Pregellce  suppressed — Caius  Gracchus  returns  to  Rome — 
Offers  himself  Candidate  for  the  Tribunate — Address  of  Cornelia —  TWfctznate  and  Acts  of  Caius 
Oraechus — Re-elcciion — Proposal  to  admit  the  Inhabitants  of  Italy  on  the  Rolls  of  Roman 
Citizens — Popular  Acts  of  Gracchus  and  Livius — The  Senate  begin  to  prevail — Death  of 
Caius  Gracchus  and  Pulvius, 


THE  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  and  the  other 
particulars  relating  to  the  natural  history  of  Italy, 
with  the  mention  of  which  we  concluded  our  last 
chapter,  were  considered  as  prodigies,  and  as  the 
presages  of  evils  which  were  yet  to  afflict  the  re- 
public. At  this  time  indeed  the  state  of  Italy 
seemed  to  have  received  the  seeds  of  much  trou- 
ble, and  to  contain  ample  materials  of  cinl  com- 
bustion. The  citizens,  for  whom  no 
ir.  C.  627.  pro\-ision  had  l)een  made  at  their  re- 
turn from  military  service,  or  who 
thought  themselves  partially  dealt  with  in  the 
colonies,  the  leaders  of  tumult  and  faction  in  the 
city,  were  now  taught  to  consider  the  land-pro- 
perty of  Italy  as  their  joint  inheritance.  They 
were,  in  imagination,  distributing  their  lots,  and 
selecting  their  shares. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mu- 
nicipia,  or  free  towns,  and  their  districts,  who, 
not  being  citizens,  scn'ed  the  state  as  allies,  had 
reason  to  dread  the  rapacity  of  such  needy  and 
powerful  masters.  1  hey  themselves  likewise 
began  to  repine  under  the  inequality  of  their 
condition.  They  observed,  that  while  they  were 
scarcely  allowed  to  retain  the  possessions  of  tiieir 
ancestors,  Rome,  aided  by  their  arms,  had  gained 
that  extensive  dominion,  and  obtained  that  terri- 
tory, about  which  the  poor  and  the  rich  were 
now  likely  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  "  The 
Italian  allies,"  they  said,  "must  bleed  in  this 
contest,  no  less  than  they  had  done  in  the  foreign 
or  more  distant  wars  of  the  commonwealth." — 
'Vhey  had  been  made,  by  the  professions  of  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,  to  entertain  hopes  that  every 
distinction  in  Italy  would  soon  be  removed,  that 
every  freeman  in  the  country  would  be  enrolled, 
as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  be  admitted  to  all  the 
powers  and  pretensions  implied  in  that  designa- 
tion. The  consideration  of  this  subject,  thcrcTore, 
could  not  be  long  delated,  and  the  Roman  senate, 
already  struggling  with  attacks  of  their  fellow- 
citizcDs,  had  an  immediate  storm  to  apprehend 
Ixom  t!io  allies. 

The  revolutions  of  the  state  had  been  so  fre- 
quent, and  its  progress  from  small  beginnings  to 
a^reat  empire  oad  been  so  rapid,  that  ue  chainges 


to  which  men  are  exposed,  and  the  exertions  of 
which  they  are  capable,  no  where  appear  so  con- 
spicuous, or  are  so  distinctly  markea. 

In  the  first  ages  the  pohtical  importance  of  a 
Roman  citizen  appears  not  to  have  been  felt  oi 
understood.  Conquered  enemies  were  removetl 
to  Rome^  and  their  captivity  consisted  in  beinc 
forced  to  be  Romans,  to  which  they  submitted 
with  great  reluctance.  It  is  not  to  be  douUed 
that  every  foreigner  was  welcome  to  take  hut 
place  as  a  Roman  citizen  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  that  many  were  admitted  into  the  sentte,' 
and  some  even  on  the  throne.^  It  is  likely,  also, 
that  the  first  colonies  considered  themselves  as  de- 
tached from  the  city  of  Rome,  and  as  forming  can- 
tons apart ;  for  we  find  them,  like  the  other  states 
of  Italy,  occasionally  at  war  with  the  Romans. 

But  when  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  came  to  U 
established  at  Rome,  and  was  there  actually  ex 
crcised  by  the  collective  bodj^  of  the  people,  th< 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  it  is  probable,  laic 
claim  to  their  votes  in  elections,  and  presentet 
themselves  to  be  enrolled  in  the  tribes.  They  fell 
their  consequence  and  their  superiority  over  tbi 
municipia,  or  free  towns  in  their  neighbourhood 
to  whom,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  and  an  act  oi 
munificence,  some  remains  of  independence  hai 
been  lefV.  Even  in  this  state,  the  rolls  of  th< 
people  had  been  very  negligently  compiled,  oi 
prci«cr\'ed.  The  kings,  the  consuls,  the  censors 
who  were  the  officers,  in  different  ages  of  the 
state,  entrusted  with  the  musters,  admitted  on  th< 
rolls  such  as  presented  themselvcfi,  or  such  as  the} 
chose  to  receive.  One  consul  invited  all  the  lre< 
inhabitants  of  Latium  to  pc^ll  in  the  assenibiie 
of  the  people ;  another  rejected  them,  and  in  linn 
of  elections  forbid  them  the  city. — But  not  with 
standing  this  prohibition,  aliens  that  were  bro4gh 
to  Rome  on  a  foot  of  captivity,  were  sufTercd  b] 
degrees  to  mix  with  the  cithw^ns.'  The  inhabit 
ants  of  the  free  towns,  removing  to  Rome  upon  an; 

1  The  Claudian  family  were  alion?t. 

S  Tarquinius  Priacufi  was  of  Greek  extraction  aai 
an  alien    omTarquinii. 

3  This  happened  particularly  in  tbocase  of  the  Cam 
paniaa 
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odUb  fbodpi^  fand  eujr  ■dnriwion  on  the 

■liirnBt  tribe.    The  towns  oompbuned  they 

«M  inopabteiL    The  Romans  endeavoured 

HAiiue  ptes  of  their  dty  by  repeated  seruti- 

■e^aod  the  ptohibitkm  of  snmpOtioiM  emoi- 

■Hto!  bit  in  vaia.  The  pfactice  stiU  continued, 

■iilfc»  ooiviaf  pfivikgi^  distinction,  and  emi- 

■ean ore  Roman citiaan.  made  that  tUle  beooDB 

thtgnt  obieet  of  iafindoak^  and  of  entire  ean- 

taMi  it  had  already  been  beftowed  upon  distficts 

whw  inhabilaBla  were  not  distinguished  by  any 

flpfdv  merit  with  the  Roman  state.    In  this 

reject  all  the  allies  were  neaiiy  eqoal;  they  had 

itftkAf  composed  at  least  one-half  in  ereiy 

MBu  aimy,  and  had  borne  an  eqoal  share  in 

al  tbt  danfws  and  tnmbles  of  the  oommon- 

wNbb;  and,  fiom  having  valued  themselves  of 

oUm their  aepenle  titles  and  national  distino- 

(ioi%  they  bmn  now  to  aspire  ^  a  share  in  the 

iNCR^y  ofthe  cmpin^  and  washed  to  rink  lor 

e«  thw  Hoviadal  designations  nnder  the  gene- 

nltitie  of  Romans. 

Nst  oohr  the  gnat  power  that  was  enjoyed  in 

Ike  ■■mnl/  ofthe  pMple,  and  the  serious  privi- 

^ps  that  were  bestowed  bv  the  POfcian  law,  but 

Men  the  title  of  citiaen  in  Italy,  of  legionary  sol- 

tein  tho  field,  and  the  pemuesion  of  wearing 

Ibe  Raman  fown,  vrere  now  aidently  coveted  as 

■Bhs  of  dignity  and  honour.    The  dty  was  fine- 

fMled  by  penons  who  hoped  separstely  to  be 

iiiiiaWnl  m  the  tribei^  ana  by  nomben  who 

osmled  limn  the  neighbouring  eantom^  on  every 

Brmsffcahle  day  of  assembly,  still  flattering  them- 

■hc^  tksft  the  expectations  which  Gracebos  had 

In  this  sUte  of  afiain^  the  senate 
aothoriied  Junios  Pennus,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  to  move  the  people  for 
an  edict  to  prohibit,  on  days  of  elec' 
tion  or  public  assembly,  this  con- 
eoume  or  aliens,  and  requiring  all  the 
country  towns  to  lay  claim  to  their 
who  had  left  their  own  corporations 
td  act  the  part  of  citizens  at  Rome. 

On  this  occasion,  Caius  Gracchus,  the  brother 
of  the  late  unfortunate  tribune,  stood  forth,  and 
made  one  of  the  first  appearances,  in  which  ho 
flowed  thi)  extent  of  hu  taknts,  as  well  as  the 
psity  be  was  likely  to  espouse  in  the  common- 
wfaoh.     This  young  man,  being  about  twenty 
vears  of  age  when  the  troubles  raised  by  his  elder 
brother  had  so  much  disturbed  the  republic,  and 
when  they  ended  so  fatally  for  himself,  hod  re- 
tired opoo  that  catastrophe  from  the  public  view, 
anl  mnde  it  uncertain  whether  the  fate  of  Tibe- 
ftm  might  not  deter  him,  not  only  from  embracing 
&ke  dangerous  counsels,  but  even  from  entering 
at  all  on  the  line  of  political  aflairs.     llis  retirc- 
lanit,  howevpT,  he  spent  in  such  studies  as  were 
tbn  come  into  repute,  on  account  of  tbeir  iinpor- 
tance,  as  a  preparation  for  the  business  of  courts 
of  joitioe,  of  the  senate,  and  ofthe  popubr  asacm- 
Miies;  and  the  first  appearance  he  made  gave  evi- 
(Itoee  of  the  talents  he  had  acquired  tor  these 
wveral  departments.     His  parts  seemed  to  be 
Sjocker,  and  his  spirit  more  ardent,  tlian  that  of 
laa  cUer  brother  i  and  the  people  conceived  hopes 
of  baring  their  pretensions  revived,  and  more 
saeoeasfidlv  conducted,  than  under  their  former 
badrr.    I'he  cause  of  the  country  towns,  in 
vbich  hi  now  engaged,  was  apeciou^  and  tended 
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to  form  1  newj  a  numenNM^  and  n  fonrndaUe 
party  In  ItaW,  hkely  to  join  in  every  fociiooa  at- 
tempt whiotfrnight  throw  the  public  into  dwnden- 
and  make  way  for  the  promiseuoua  admiaaon  or 
aliens  on  the  rolls  of  the  people.  This  canai^ 
however,  was  ficaught  vrith  ao  much  oonfnrion  to 
the  state,  and  tended  ao  much  to  lessen  the  po* 
litical  consequence  of  those  who  were  already 
citaen%  that  the  argument  in  fiivonr  ofthe  reao- 
lotian  to  purge  the  tatj  of  aliens  pnttailed,  and 
an  act  to  that  purpose  aoooidingly  waa  paased*  la 
the  assembly  of  the  people. 

It  deserves  to  be  leoorded,  that  amidst  the  in- 
quiries aet  on  foot  in  consequence  of  thk  edict  or 
about  thia  time,  Perpenna,  the  fother  of  a  hte 
consul,*  was  claimed  oy  one  ofthe  Itahan  corpo- 
rationst  and  found  not  to  have  been  a  citiaen  of 
Rome.  His  son,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tmned,  having  vanquished  and  taken  Aristonfeoii^ 
the  pretended  heir  of  Attahi^  died  in  Ui  oooh 
mand  at  Pergamus;  and  he  is  acooidingly  said 
to  have  been  a  rare  example  of  the  caprice  of  for- 
tune^ in  having^  been  a  Koman  conaol,  thoogh 
not  a  Roman  atiaen.  Thia  example  may  con- 
firm what  baa  been  obaerved  of  the  latitude  which 
offiona  took  in  conducting  the  oensna^ 

The  fires  of  sedition  which  had  aometime  pnyed 
on  the  commonwealth  were  likely  to  break  ool 
vrith  increasing  foioe  upon  the  pn>- 
U.  C.  ess,  motion  of  FuWios  Flaocua  to  thn 
dignity  of  firrt  magMtiate.  Tbb 
fii^ious  citizen  had  blown  up  the 
flame  with  Tiberius  Gracchus^  and 
having  succeeded  him  in  the  com- 
mission for  executing  the  Agrarian 
law,  never  foiled  to  carry  the  torch  wherever 
matter  of  inflammation  or  general  oombustiun 
could  be  found.  By  his  merit  with  the  popular 
party  he  had  attained  his  present  eminence,  and 
was  determined  to  preserve  it  by 
L^ta  Fuhrim.  continuing  his  seniccs.  He  be- 
gan the  functions  of  his  oflice  by 
proposing  a  law  to  communicate  the  right  of  citi- 
zens to  tbe  allies  or  free  inhabitants  ot  Italy ;  a 
measure  which  tended  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  senate,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  citiaena 
greatly  beyond  what  could  be  assembled  in  one 
collective  body.  Having  failed  in  this  attempt, 
he  substituted  a  propo^d  in  appearance  more 
moderate,  but  equally  dangerous^  that  whoever 
claimed  the  right  of  atizen,  in  case  of  being  cast 
b)r  the  censons  who  were  the  proper  judges, 
might  appeal  to  the  people.*  This  wouul  mive 
conferral  the  power  of  naturalization  on  the  popu- 
lar leaders ;  and  the  danger  of  such  a  measure 
odled  upon  the  senate  to  exert  its  authority  and 
influence  in  having  thia  motion  also  rrjected. 

When  the  consul  appeared  to  be  fairly  entered 
on  his  career,  and,  by  uniting  the  power  of  the 
supreme  magistracy  with  that  of  a  commissioner 
for  dividing  the  property  of  lands,  was  likely  tn 
break  through  all  tlie  forms  which  had  hithertu 
returdcd  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  Uw,  ho 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  assemble  the 
senate,  and  to  take  hu  place.  The  whole  body 
joined  in  representations  against  these  dangeroua 
measures,  and  in  a  request  that  he  woukT with- 
draw his  ntotions.   To  these  applications  he  made 

4  a?ztua  Pompeiuii  n»iai  in  voec  RcpubUea.  Ckero 
in  Bruto  in  OAciia,  lib.  iii. 

5  ValerioB  Mazimus.  Iit».  iii.c.  4. 
«  Appiaa.  da  BsU.  Civ.  U^^. 
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no  reply  ,*  but  an  occasion  soon  offered,  by  wliicb 
the  senate  was  enabled  to  divert  him  from  his 
purpose.  A  deputation  arrived  t'rnm  Maraeilles, 
then  in  alliance  with  Rome,  to  intreat  the  sup- 
port of  the  republic  against  the  Salyii,  a  nei^ti- 
Douring  nation,  who  had  invaded  their  territories. 
The  senate  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  to 
find  a  foreign  employment  fur  the  consul,  decreed 
a  speedy  aid  to  the  city  of  Marseilles,  and  ap- 
pointed M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  to  that  service.  Al- 
though this  incident  marred  or  interrupted  for 
the  present  his  political  designs,  yet  he  was  in- 
duced, by  the  hopes  of  a  triumph,  to  accept  of  the 
command  which  now  offered,  and,  by  his  absence, 
to  relieve  the  city  for  a  while  from  the  alarms 
which  he  had  given.  Caius  Gracchus,  too,  was 
gone  in  the  capacity  of  proouestor  to  Sardinia ; 
and  the  senate,  if  they  could  by  an^  pretences 
have  kept  those  unquiet  spirits  at  a  distance,  had 
hopes  ot  restoring  the  former  order  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

In  this  interval  some  laws  are  said  to  have 
passed  respecting  the  office  and  conduct  of  the 
censors.  The  particulars  are  not  mentioned ;  but 
the  object  probably  was,  to  render  the  magistrate 
more  circumspect  in  the  admission  of  those  who 
claimed  to  be  numbered  as  citiicns.  Such  was 
likely  to  be  the  policy  of  the  senate,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  demag(^es,  who^  by  proposing  to  admit 
the  allies  on  the  rolls  of  the  people,  had  awakened 
dangerous  pretensions  in  every  comer  of  Italy. 
It  soon  appeared  how  seriously  these  pretensions 
were  ailopted  by  the  cx)untry  towns ;  tor  the  in- 
habitants already  liestirred  themselves,  and  were 
beginning  to  devise  how  they  might  extort  hv 
force  what  they  were  not  likely  to  obtain  with 
consent  of  the  original  denizens  of  Rome.  A 
suspicion  having  arisen  of  such  treasonable  con- 
certs forming  at  Fre^ella*,  the  praetor  Opimius 
had  a  special  commission  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  to  proceed  as  he  should  find  the  occasion 
require<l.  Having  summoned  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  place  to  ai>pear  before  him,  he  received, 
upon  a  promise  of  cloing  no  violence  to  his  per- 
son, full  information  of  tne  combinations  that  had 
been  forming  against  the  government  of  Rome. 
So  instrucU^,  he  assembled  such  a  force  as  was 
necessary  to  support  him  in  asserting  the  authority 
of  the  state ;  and  thinking  it  necessary  to  give  a 
striking  example  in  a  matter  of  so  dangerous 
and  intectious  a  nature,  he  ordered  the  place  to 
be  razed  to  the  ground.^ 

By  this  act  of  severity,  the  de- 
U.  C.  C29.  signs  of  the  allies  were  for  a  while 
C  Catnut  suspended,  and  might  have  been 
Langinug^  entirely  suppressed,  if  the  factions 
^i?*^*"*  at  Rome  had  not  given  them  fresh 
Caumug.  encouragement,  and  hopes  of  suc- 

cess or  impunity.  This  transaction  was  scarcely 
post,  when  Caius  Gracchus  appeared  in  the  city 
to  solicit  the  office  of  tribune ;  and,  by  his  pre- 
sence revived  the  hopes  of  the  allies.  Having 
observed,  that  the  proconsul  Aurelius  Cotta,  un- 
der whom  he  served  as  proquestor  in  Sardinia, 
instead  of  being  recalled,  was  continued  in  his 
command,  and  furnished  with  reinforcements  and 
supplies  of  every  sort,  as  for  a  service  of  long  du- 
ration; and  suspecting  that  this  measure  was 


1  Val.  Max.  lib.  ix.  e.  5. 

8  Liv.  lib.  \x.    Velieius  Obsequens.    Cie.  lib.  ii.  De 
lorentiojie;  De  Finibus  v.  Ibid.    Rtactorins,  lib.  iv. 


pointed  at  himself,  and  proceeded  from  a  design 
to  keep  him  at  a  distance  from  the  pojmlar  assem* 
blies,  he  quitted  his  station  in  Sardinia,  and  re- 
turned without  leave.  He  was  called  to  account 
by  the  censors  for  deserting  his  duty;  but  de- 
fended himself  with  such  abilitv  and  force,  as 
greatly  raised  the  expectations  which  had  alr€«dy 
been  entertained  by  his  party.' 

The  law,  he  said,  required  him  only  to  carry 
arms  ten  years,  he  had  actually  carried  them 
twelve  Years;  although  he  might  legally  have 
quitted  Kis  station  of  questor  at  the  expiration  of 
one  year,  yet  he  had  remained  in  it  three  years. 
However  willing  the  censors  may  have  been  to 
remove  this  pest  from  the  commonwealth,  they 
were  too  weak  to  attempt  any  censure  in  thu 
state  of  his  cause,  and  m  the  present  humour 
of  the  people.  They  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to 
load  him  with  #  share  in  the  plot  of  FregeUv ; 
he  still  excul{)ated  himself:  and,  if  be  had  pos- 
sessed every  virtue  of  a  citizen,  in  proportion  to 
his  resolution,  applicadon,  eloquence,  and  even 
severity  of  manners,  he  might  have  been  a  power- 
ful support  to  the  state.  In  a  speech  to  the  peo- 
ple, on  his  return  from  Sardinia,  he  concluded 
with  the  following  remarkable  words:    **The 

fmrsc  which  I  earned  full  to  the  province,  I  have 
trought  empty  back.  Others  empty  the  wine 
casks  which  uiey  carry  from  Italy,  and  bring 
them  from  the  provinces  replenished  with  silver 
and  gold."* 

In  declaring  himself  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  tribune,  Caius  Gracchus  professed  his  inten- 
tion to  propose  many  popular  laws.  The  senate 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  disappoint  his  views ; 
but  such  were  the  expectations  of  the  po])ular 
party  throughout  all  Italy,  that  they  crowded  to 
the  election  in  greater  numbers  than  could  find 
place  in  the  public  square.  They  handed  and 
reached  out  their  ballots  at  the  windows  and  ovei 
the  battlements ;  and  Gracchus,  though  elected, 
was,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  given  to 
him,  only  fourth  in  the  list.^ 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  who,  evei 
since  the  death  of  her  son  Tiberius,  lived  in  re- 
tirement in  Campania,  upon  hcarbig  of  the  career 
which  her  son,  Caius,  was  likely  to  run,  alarmed 
at  the  renewal  of  a  scene  which  had  already  oc- 
casioned her  so  much  sorrow,  expostulated  with 
him  on  the  course  he  was  taking;  and,  in  au 
unaffected  and  passionate  address,  spoke  that  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  republic,  by  which  the  citizens 
of  Rome  had  been  long  distinguished. 

This  high-minded  woman,  on  whom  the  en- 
tire care  other  family  had  devolved  by  the  death 
of  her  husband,  whiUt  the  children  were  yet  in 
their  infancy,  or  under  age,  took  care,  with  un- 
usual attention,  to  have  them  educated  for  the  rank 
they  were  to  hold  in  tlic  state,  and  did  not  fail 
even  to  excite  their  ambition.  When  Tilicrius, 
after  the  disgrace  of  Mancinus,  ap^ieared  to  with- 
draw from  the  road  of  preferments  and  honouns 
"  How  long,"  she  said,  "  shall  1  be  distinguishi-d 
as  the  motner-in-law  of  Scipio,  not  as  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi  T'  This  latter  distinction,  how- 
ever, she  came  to  possess;  und  it  has  remained 
with  her  name,  but  from  circumstances  and  events 
which  this  respectable  personage  by  no  laeuiisai*- 

3  Plutarch,  in  C.  Graccho. 

4  A.  G«lliii«,  lib.  XV.  c.  12^ 

i  Plutarch,  Appian,  Oroaiu,  Eutrop.  Obsequena. 
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to  dWra.  In  om  franunl  of  her  letten 
io  CWi^  whkdi  k  itm  memd.  "  You  wUI  teU 
■i^"  sIm  will,  "thttl  it  h  dorioui  to  be  revenged 
•f  oor  ftmmnm.  Na  one  tkinke  eo  mone  Uiad  1, 
ir«e  ctti  he  nveiwed  withoul  hurt  to  tlie  iqmb- 
ie;  ImoU  if  aoti  oAeQ  nuj  oar  eoeiiMi  eeo^ie. 
Loaf  BMj  thejr  he  mA^  ir  tlie  good  of  the  eom- 
■MMiiwilh  wtqtMKm  that  Mfety.**  In  another 
leltef;  whieli  appean  to  be  written  after  hb  in- 
•mion  of  aniiif  for  the  tribonato  was  declared, 
aha  acQoala  him  to  the  fidlowing  purpoae;  "I 
laha  the  fldb  to  wjtneaib  that,  azoepi  the  porauns 
who  kiHeu  aay  aon  TiberiB%  no  one  eter  gaiw  me 
aa  HBch  attdioB  aa  yon  do  in  this  matter.  You, 
fipom  whom  I  migfaft  have  ezpected  aomeconaob- 
Ciso  in  oiT  ag&  and  who^  ■oniy,  of  ail  my  chil- 
dno,  noght  to  be  moit  eareflil  not  to  diitnfls  me ! 
Iba«analmaiiy  jeaiatolive.  Spare  the  repab- 
le  ao  la^g  §m  m  aake.  Shall  1  never  aee  the 
■adneaaaf  my  nmilyatanendl  When  I  am 
deadl,  jfwi  will  think  to  hononr  me  with  a  pavent*i 
oiai:  hut  wfaal  hononr  can  niy  memory  receive 
fipom  jOQ,  bf  whom  1  am  abandoned  and  diiho- 
Boaicd  while  I  Kvel  But,  may  the  goda  Ibrbid 
yan  ahonld  penktl  if  yon  do^  I  fear  the  oourie 
joaaie  taking  ieadito  remofae  and  diatraction 
which  will  ena  only  with  yoor  life.*'* 

Theaa  remonetianoaa  do  not  appear  to  have 
hadanycflaeL  Cahn,  npon  hia  aooeeiion  to  the 
tfibiuMto^  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  ezpectatioiu  of 
Ui  party.  The  Agrarian  law,  though  itill  in 
tatet,  bid  met  with  continued  interruption  and 
daby  in  the  ezeentaoo.  It  waa  even  fiuling  into 
negleet.  Caiua  thought  proper,  aa 
£iK«n^pva»  the  lint  act  of  hia  ma^iatmcy,  to 
mmtigtirim,  move  a  renewal  and  oonhrmation  of , 
it,  with  ezpreoi  injunction^  that 
there  ahould  be  an  annual  diitributioB#f  land  to 
the  poorer  citiseca.'  To  this  he  subjoined,  in  the 
fiMt  year  of  hit  office,  a  variety  of'  rpguJationH 
tending  either  to  incrcMC  bu  popu- 
larity, or  to  distiii^ish  his  admiiiis* 
tration.  Upon  his  motion,  public 
granaries  were  erected,  and  a  aw 
made,  that  the  com  should  be  issued  from 
tbenoe  monthly  to  the  people^  two  parts  in  twelve 
under  the  prime  or  original  cost.* 

This  act  gave  a  check  to  industry,  which  is  the 
beat  guaitlian  of  mannen  in  populous  cities,  or 
wherever  nniltitudes  of  men  are  crowded  together. 
Caius  likewise  obtained  a  decree,  by  which  the 
estates  of  Attalus.  king  of  Pergamus,  lately  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans,  shouiUl  be  let  in  tlM 
manner  of  other  lands  undier  the  inspection  of  the 
censors;  but  the  rents,  instead  of  being  made 
part  of  the  public  revenue,  should  be  allotted  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poorer  citizens.' 

Another,  by  which  any  person  deposed  from  an 
office  of  oiagistrscy  by  the  |)cople,  was  to  be  deem- 
ed for  ever  (Ssquali^Hl  to  serve  the  republic  in  any 
other  capacity.^  This  act  was  intended  to  operate 
against  Uctavius,  who,  by  the  inlluencc  of  Ti- 
berius, had  been  degnuli'il  from  the  office  of  tri- 
bune ;  and  the  act  took  its  title  fruin  the  name  of 
the  {H^rson  against  whoin  it  was  frauied. 

6  Fraam.'-ota  Corn.  Nepotis  ab  Andrea  Scotto  eol- 
larta,  eJita  cam  •criplin  Curn.  \epotia. 

7  Liv.  lib.  It.    VHleins,  lib.  ii.    Iljginus  dc  Limiti* 
aos.     ApfHAn,  de  Viris  Illuitribtit. 

if  &*niiMc*  et  tricenti,  for  a  luUf  sad  a  third,  kc  Uv. 
fltttarch    Appian.  ibid. 

9  Flnriiii.  lib.  iii.  r.  ]JL    Cieer.  ia  Verreau 

10  frivikfiumiadctsvium. 
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An  act  to  resnkto  the  condilioae  of  the  miUlHy 
aervice^ii  by  which  no  one  waa  obliged  to  enter 
before  aeventeen  years  of  agr^  and  by  wUchlU- 
man  lokliers  were  to  receive  clothinff  aa  wel « 
pay  ;i3  poadbly  the  fint  introduction  <7  a  unUbnn 
mto  the  Roman  kgiona :  a  drcumatance  which,  in 
modem  timei,  is  UuNight  ao  ementhd  to  the  dm- 
meter  of  tnxn  and  uie  appearance  of  an  army. 

By  the  celebnted  kw  of  Pmcini^  which  allow- 
ed of  an  ap|ieal  to  the  people^  every  dtiien  had  a 
remedy  a^punat  any  oppreanve  acntence  or  pro- 
ceeding ot  the  execi^ve  magiatnte;  but  thia  did 
not  appear  to  Qnochuaaaufficientreatnun*  on 
the  offioen  of  date.  Ue  propoeed  to  have  it 
enacteil,  that  no  permn.  under  pain  of  a  eapiiri 
punishment,  should  at  all  proceed  against  a  oti- 
sen  without  a  apecial  conmuasion  or  warrant  from 
the  people  to  that  eSisct.  And  he  propoeed  to  n«n 
this  law  a  retraapect,  in  cider  to  comprehend  Po» 
piliua  L«naa»  whc^  being  conaul  in  tne  year  after 
4he  tnwblca  oocasbned  bv  TiberioaChnoduM^  had. 
under  the  authority  of  tneaenatoakmc^proceedea 
to  try  and  condemn  audi  aa  were  acreieanr  to  thit 
aedition.  Lsnaa  perceived  |he  atonn  mat  wae 
gathering  against  him,  and  choee  to  avoid  it  by  a 
voluntai^  exile.  Thia  act  waa  hideed  ahnoit  an 
entire  abolttkm  of  ffovemment,  and  a  bar  to  the 
exerciie  of  auch  orainary  powers  aa  vrere  neeee- 
mry  tothepeaceofthecommonvreahh.  Anopo- 
lar  fectkm  could  withhold  every  powei^  which|in 
their  apprehenaion,  might  be  enqilo^  agunet 
themselves;  and  in  their  moat  penikaottadeflgna 
had  no  interruptkm  to  fear  from  the  dietelor 
named  by  the  aenato  and  consul^  nor  from  the 
consul  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  senate  fer 
the  suppression  of  disorders ;  a  resource  to  which 
the  republic  had  frequentJ^  owedita  presenatioiL 
Aa  we  find  no  change  in  the  prooeedinga  of  the 
state  upon  this  new  regulation,  it  is  probnUe  that 
the  absurdity  of  the  law  prevented  iu  cfiect. 

Wliile  Gracchus  thus  proposed  to  make  all  the 
powers  of  the  state  depend  lor  their  exigence  on 
the  occasional  will  of  tUe  people,  he  meant  to  ren- 
der the  assemblies  of  the  people  themselves  more 
dcmocratical,  by  stripiiing  the  higher  classes  of 
the  prcnigative,  precedence,  or  influence  they  poa* 
sessed,  in  leading  the  public  decisions.  The  cen- 
turies being  hitherto  called  to  vote  in  the  order  of 
their  ckisses,  those  of  the  first  or  highest  class^  by 
votinff  first,  set  an  exomule  which  was  often  fot 
lowed  by  the  whole. ^  By  the  statute  of  Grac- 
chus, the  centuries  were  required,  in  every  quea- 
tion,  to  draw  lots  for  the  pren>gativc,  and  gave 
their  votes  m  the  order  they  liod  drawn. 

Under  tliis  active  tribune,  much  public  busi- 
ness, that  used  to  pass  through  tlie  senate,  waa 
engrossed  by  the  popular  assemblies.  Even  in  the 
form  of  thrac  assemblieit,  all  appearance  of  re- 
spect to  the  senate  was  laid  aside.  l*he  rustra,  or 
platform  on  wtiich  the  presiding  luagistn^  stood, 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  an  area,  of  which  one 
part  was  the  market-pbce,  surrounded  with  stalla 
and  booths  for  mercliaiidize,  and  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice; the  other  {lart,  callcxl  the  comitiuni,  was 
oiwn  to  receive  the  people  in  their  public  assem- 
blies ;  and  on  one  side  of  it,  fronting  tite  rostra,  or 
bench  of  the  magistrates,  btood  the  curia,  or  sen- 
ate-hou.sc.  The  people,  when  anyone  was  speak- 
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ing,  stood  partly  in  the  markot-placn,  and  partly 
in  the  comitium.  The  speakers  directed  their 
voke  to  the  comitium,  so  as  to  be  heard  in  the 
senate.  This  dinposition,  Gracchus  reversed ;  and 
directing  his  voice  to  the  forum,  or  market-place, 
seemed  to  displace  the  senate,  and  deprive  that 
body  of  their  office  as  watchmen  and  guardians 
of  the  public  order  in  matters  that  came  before 
the  popular  assemblies.^ 

At  the  time  that  the  tribune  Caius  Gracchus 
engaged  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  and  fur- 
niidi^  history  chiefly  with  these  elVcctsof  his  fac- 
tious and  turbulent  spirit,  it  is  observed,  that  he 
himself  executed  works  of  general  utility;  bridges, 
highways,  and  other  public  accommodations 
through  Italy.  And  that  (he  state  having  carried 
its  arms,  for  the  ftrst  time,  over  the  Alps,  happily 
terminated  the  war  with  the  Salyii,  a  nation  o( 
Gaul,  whoso  territory  became  the  hrst  province  of 
Rome  in  that  country.  And  that  Caius  Sextius, 
consul  of  the  precechng  year,  was  authorized  to 
pUce  a  colony  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hot 
springs,  which,  from  his  name,  were  called  the 
Aqus  Sextix,  and  are  still  known  by  a  corruption 
of  the  same  appellation.^  • 

From  Asia,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  reported, 
that  Ariarathes,  the  king  of  Cappadocl'i,  and  ally 
of  the  Romans,  was  murden^d,  at  the  instigation 
of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  whose  sister  he 
had  married ;  that  he  had  lefl  a  son  for  whom 
Mithridates  affected  to  secure  the  kingdom ;  but 
that  the  widowed  queen  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Nicomedes,  kingof  Hithynia,  this  prince, 
in  her  right,  had  taken  possession  of  Cap|>adocia, 
while  Mithridates,  in  name  of  his  nephew,  was 
hastening  to  remove  him  from  thence.  On  this 
vubject  a  resolution  was  declared  in  the  assembly 
of  the  peo[)Ie  at  Rome,  that  both  Nicomedes  and 
Mithridates  should  be  required  immediately  to 
evacuate  Ca[)[mdocia,  and  to  withdraw  their 
troops.  This  resolution  Caius  Gracchus  opposed 
with  all  his  eloquence  and  his  credit,  charging  his 
antagonist  aloud  with  corruption,  and  a  clandes- 
tine correspondence  with  the  agents,  who,  on  dif- 
ferent sides,  were  now  emj)loyed  at  Rome  in  so- 
liciting this  affair.  "None of  us,"  he  said,  "stand 
forth  in  tills  place  for  nothing.  Even  T,  who  de- 
sire you  to  put  money  in  your  own  colVers,  and  to 
consult  the  inten^st  of  the  state,  mean  to  be  paid, 
not  with  money  indeed,  hut  with  your  favour  and 
a  good  name.  They  who  cmpose  this  resolution 
likewise  covet,  not  honours  from  you,  but  money 
from  Nicomedes ;  anti  they  who  support  it,  expect 
to  be  paid  by  Mithridates,  not  bj  you.  As  for 
those  who  are  silent,  they,  I  believe,  understand 
the  market  best  of  all.  They  have  heard  the  story 
of  the  poet,  who  l>eing  vam  that  he  had  got  a 
'/reat  sum  of  money  for  rehearsing  a  tragedy,  was 
told  by  another,  that  it  was  not  wonderful  he  had 
got  so  much  for  talking,  when  I,  said  the  other, 
who  it  seems  knew  more  than  he  was  wished  to 
declare,  have  got  ten  times  as  much  for  holding  my 
tongue.  There  is  nothing  that  a  king  will  buy 
at  so  great  a  price,  on  occasion,  as  silence."' 

Such,  at  times,  was  the  style  in  which  this  po- 
pular orator  chose  to  address  his  audience,  in- 
dividuals are  won  by  flattery,  the  multitude  by 
buffoonery  and  satire.  From  the  tendency  of  this 
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speech,  it  appears  to  hsTe  been  the  opinion  of 
Graccthus,  not  that  the  Romans  should  sequester 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  for  the  heirs  of  Ari- 
arathes, but  that  tliey  should  seize  it  for  them- 
selves. The  question,  however,  which  now  arose 
relating  to  the  succession  to  this  kingdom,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  tedious  and  bloody  war,  of  which 
the  operations  and  events  will  occur  in  their  place. 
Gracchus,  on  tlie  appnmch  of  the 
U.  C.  639.  election  of  consuls,  employed  all 
C.  F^nniua,  his  credit  and  influence  to  support 
Oi.  Domitius  Caius  Fannius,  in  opposition  to 
Akemobarbut.  Qpiniiua,  who,  by  his  vigilance  and 
activity  in  suppressing  the  treason- 
able designs  of  the  allies  at  Fregellap,  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  popular  party ;  and  Fannios 
being  accordingly  chosen,  together  with  Cn.  Do- 
mitius Ahenobiirbus,  Gracchus  proceeded  to  offer 
liimself  as  a  candidate  to  be  re-elected  into  the 
office  of  tribune.  In  this  he  followed  the  example 
of  his  brother  Tiberius  in  a  step,  which,  being 
reckoned  illi>gal  as  well  as  alarming,  was  that 
which  hastened  his  ruin.  An  attempt  had  been 
since  made  by  i'apirius  Carlo  to  have  the  legality 
of  such  re-elections  acknowledged ;  but  thH 
having  failed,  Caius  Gracchus,  with  great  ad- 
dress, inserted  in  one  of  his  popular  edicts,  a  clause 
<leclaring  it  competent  for  the  people  to  re-elect  a 
tribune,  in  case  he  slioukl  need  a  continuation  of 
his  power  in  order  to  fulfil  his  public  engage- 
ments. To  avail  himself  of  this  clause,  he  now 
declared,  that  his  views  in  behalf  of  the  people 
were  far  from  being  accomplished.  Under  this 
pretence  he  obtained  a  prejermce  to  one  of  the 
new  candidates,  and  greatly  strengthened  the  tri- 
bunitian  power  by  the  prosjiect  oi  its  reijcatetl  re- 
newals, and  duration  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Upon  his  re-election,  Caius,  continuing  Iiis  ad- 
ministration uix)n  the  same  plan  of  tuimobity  to 
the  senate,  obtained  a  law  to  def>rive  that  body  of 
the  share  which  his  brother  had  lefl  them  in  tlic 
courts  of  justice;  and  ordaining,  that  the  judges, 
for  the  future,  should  be  draughted  from  the 
equestrian  order  alone,  a  class  of  n>en,  who,  being 
leil  out  of  the  senate,  and  i)i  course  not  compre- 
hended in  the  laws  that  prohibited 
Lez  Sempro-  commerce,  had  betaken  themselves, 
nia  Judicia-  as  has  been  observed,^  to  lucrati\e 
"*•  professions,  were  the  farmers  of  the 

r<>venue,  the  contractors  for  llie  army, 
and,  in  general,  the  merchants  who  conducted  the 
whole  Inulc  of  the  republic.  Though  they  might 
be  considered  as  neutral  in  the  dis}  utes  of  the 
senate  and  people,  and  therefore  inq>artial  where 
the  other  orders  were  biassed,  there  was  no  clasa 
of  men  more  Ukely  to  prostitute  the  character  of 
judges  for  interest  or  actual  hire.  This  revolution 
in  the  courts  of  iustice  accordingly  may  have 
contributed  greatly  to  hasten  the  approaching 
corruption  of  manners,  and  the  disorders  of  tl^e 
government. 

The  next  ordinance  prepared  by 
Lexde  Pro-  Gracchus,  or  ascril)ed  to  him,  re- 
viuciia  ordi-  lated  to  the  nomination  of  officers  to 
nandi*.  govern  the  provinces ;  and,  il'  it  had 

been  strictly  observed,  might  have 
made  some  c()m|»ensiition  for  the  forii.er.  '1  he 
power  of  naming  such  olficers  was  committed  to 
the  senate,  and  tlic  anrangements  were  to  l>e  an- 
nually made  before  the  election  of  consuls.     Thia 
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lARuliiMiBd  to  hb  bw,  but  wm  often  ovemifed  by 
the  pcophs.* 

in  the  wamB  jenr,  tlw  boUot  and  moit  dtn- 
(^ereos  pnjeot  tost  bid  cvor  been  nmoed  hf  wnj 
tit  tbe  popubr  lenden^  thit  for  admittiiig  the 
IteSin  alfiee  npoo  the  rolle  of  the  Roouui  peo- 
ple ehcedy  eilempled  bj  Fohrioi  FlMeo^  wu 
mm  HEiMiml  hj  Cehie  Gfeoehni;  end,  upon 
tb  otnwet  eintkm  of  the  vwihuMeend  aothootj 
Of  VM  oeBeH^  wm  gicei  niiiiruny  profenien. 

The  Tomoor  of  this  prajeet  wiing  bioagfat 
■nhkiideeto  Room^  tibeeeoMte  thought  it  neoee- 
may  lo  the  the  eoneob  in  efau]^  to  cieer  tbe 
otf  ,  on  the  dey  dnft  this  important  queotion  wu 
eipecled  to  eome  on,  of  all  etrmn^eii^  and  not  to 
•albr  so  J  alieiM  to  remain  wi^iin  four  nules  of 
tbtwaBa.  Duinf  the  dependence  of  this  qnea- 
tiai,  Onodnie  Haltered  the  poorer  dtiaens  with 
dbe  praepect  of  advantafleooe  setUemenli^  in  oer- 
Ivn  new  cnlDpiei^  of  nx  thouand  men  each, 
vhieh  he  propoeed  to  plantin  tbe  diflCrictaof  Cam- 
fnia  and  Tarcntom,  the  moit  cohtvated  paito  of 
Hair,  and  in  colomfi^  which  he  likewiie  propoeed 
III  aend  abvoad  into  some  of  tbe  ricbeat  provmoea. 
Sneh  aettleneDla  bad  been  fermeriy  made  to  oo- 
9mj  and  oeeore  recent  oonqneet;  thej  were  now 
refcnlatfd  to  aerre  aa  baila  to  popokr  &vaar,  and 
aiapwiaaon  made  bj  the  leaden  of  fiitftaon,  for 
Ihtfr  own  fiienda  and  adheventa. 

The  wnitf,  attacked  by  such  popular  arte,  ve- 
•oH«d  to  retort  on  their  adverrenet)  and  for  this 
paqnaa  inatmeted  BAareus  Linoi^  another  of  the 
tribonei^  totakeaochnieasoreoaa8hoiikl,if  poa- 
flUe,  sopplant  Giacchna  in  tbe  fiiroor  of  the 
people.  Linoi^  proCeawig  to  act  in  concert  with 
tbe  aniatf!,  propoaed  a  mimber  of  acta :  one  to 
rnwfifialr  the  raindi  of  the  attiei,  by  giving  than, 
while  thf*y  eenred  in  tha  army,  the  aamo  exemp- 
tion from  corponed  punishment  which  tbe  Ro- 
nun  citizens  had  enioyeJ. 

Another,  for  the  estAblishment  of 
twelve  difl*€rent  colonics,  each  of 
three  thousand  citizens.  But  what, 
possiblv,  had  tbe  ^catest  effect,  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  exceed  in  muni- 
ficence all  the  edicts  of  Gracchun, 
was  ^n  exemption  of  all  those  lands,  which  should 
he  distributed  in  terms  of  the  late  Sempronian 
law.  fnxD  all  quit-rents  and  public  burdens,  which 
had  hitherto^  in  general,  been  laid  on  all  posses- 
cioQs  that  were  neUl  from  the  public*  It  was 
propowd  to  name  ten  commissioners  to  distribute 
luxlfl  thus  unincumbered  to  the  people;  and 
three  colonies  are  mentioned,  Syltaceum,  Taren- 
tmn.  and  Xeptnnia,  as  having  been  actually  sent 
•braid  this  year,  and  probably  on  these  terms. 

About  the  same  time  it  was  do- 
te JIbMs.  creed,  that  the  city  of  Cartiuige  might 
be  rebuilt  for  tlie  reception  of  a  colony 
nf  «ix  thousand  Roman  citizens.     This  decree 
h«>a7»  tht*  tume,  not  of  Sempronius  or  of  Livius, 
bat  nf  Rubrius,  another  tribune  of  the  same  year. 
The  Semite  readily  agreed  to  the  settlement  of 
tV«e  colonies,  as  likely  to  carry  otf  a  number  of 
th^  imire  factious  dtiaens,  and  to  furnish  an  op- 
fntnntty  likewise  of  removing  from  the  city,  lor 
Mne  time,  the  popular  leaders  themselves,  under 
pwtenre  of  employing  them  to  conduct  and  to 
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settle  the  fomiliee  destined  to  form  those 
bliahmenta.  Accordingly,  Caiua  Gnochui^  and 
Fohina  Flaoeai^  late  consul,  and  now  deeply 
engaged  hi  all  these  foctious  measorei^  were 
dertined  to  take  charge  of  tbe  new  rolnniati^  and 
to  aaperintend  their  settlement.^ 

In  tlM  mean  time^  tbe  senate,  in 
U.  C.  639l  tbe  dectioa  of  Opinuns  to  the  oon- 
snlship  of  tbe  foUowing  year,  canied 
2**^  <¥•-  an  important  object  to  tlie  repotation 
Q.  All  jyhs.  *^  interest  of  theb  puty.  and  eaa^ 
imu.  %  cetved  hopes  of  being  able^  by  tha 
authority  of  thb  magistrale,  to  ooan- 
bat  the  densna  of  Graochns  more  eflbctoally  than 
tiMy  bad  hitherto  done.  He  was  aoooidingly  re- 
tained in  tbe  administratioa  of  ajBUn  in  italyy 
while  his  coUmgue^  Fahinis  was  appointed  to 
oommand  in  QauL  Cains  Grrucbui^  having  tha 
presumption  to  offer  himself  a  third  time  candi- 
date for  tbe  office  of  tribane^  was  rejected,  and 
bad  tbe  morti6cation  to  find,  that  the  aothori^ 
of  tbe  senate  began  to  prevail }  an^  aa  they  had 
credit  enough  to  procure  bis  exclusion  iiom  any 
sl^ure  in  the  magistracy,  ao  ther  might  be  able  to 
fhiabrate  or  reveree  many  of  the  acts  be  had  ol^ 
tained  in  fovour  of  his  put¥. 

By  the  repulse  of  GrMcnos  and  bia  aaiociale% 
tbe  aristocretical  party  came  to  bare  a  majority 
even  in  the  college  of  tribunes.  Clnestiona  or 
legishtion  were  now  likely  to  be  determined  in 
tM  assembly  of  tbe  centuries;  and  thb  drcum- 
stance  alone,  while  tbe  senate  was  able  to  rrtain 
it,  was  eooal  to  an  cut  ire  revolution  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  centuries^  under  the  leadmg  of  an 
active  consul,  were  likely  to  annul  former  reso- 
lutions with  tbe  same  decision  and  npodity  widi 
which  they  bad  been  pasted.  Much  violence  wa» 
expected,  and  the  diflcrent  parties,  recollecting 
what  had  happened  in  the  case  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  took  measures  not  to  be  surprised  by 
their  antagonists;  for  the  most  {art  came  to  the 
place  of  assembly  in  bands,  even  under  arms, 
and  endeavoured  to  possess  the  advantage  of  the 
ground  as  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

Minucius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  in  consequence 
of  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  pretending  that  he 
was  RKned  by  some  unfavourable  presages,  pro- 
posed a  repeal  or  amendment  of  some  of  tbe  late 
popular  acts;  and  rarticulariy,  to  change  the 
destination  of  the  colon  v  intemled  for  Carthage, 
to  some  other  place.  This  motion  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Fulviiw  Placcus,  and  by  Cains 
Gracchus,  who  treated  the  report  of  presages 
from  Africa  as  a  mere  fiction,  and  the  whole  de- 
sign as  proceeding  from  the  inveterate  hatred  of 
the  nobles  to  the  people.  Before  the  assembly 
met,  in  which  this  question  was  to  he  decided, 
these  popular  leaders  attempted  to  seize  the  capi- 
tol,  but  found  themselves  prevented  by  the  con- 
sul, who  had  already  with  an  armed  force  secured 
thai  station. 

In  the  mommg  aAcr  they  had  received  this 
disappointment,  the  people  being  assembled,  and 
the  consul  being  employed  in  feting  up  the  cus- 
tomary sacrifices,  Gracchus,  with  his  psrtv,  camo 
to  their  place  in  the  oomitium.  One  of^  the  at- 
tendants of  the  consul^  who  was  carrying  away 
the  entrails  of  the  victim,  reproached  Gracchus, 
as  he  passed,  with  sedition^  and  bid  him  desist 
from  his  machinations  against  tbe  government 
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<rf  the  commonweslth.  On  this  provocation,  one 
of  the  fnrtv  of  Gracchus  struck  the  consul'ti  otfi- 
eer  with  his  dafrirer,  and  killed  him  on  th^  s|iot. 
The  cry  of  murder  ran  through  the  muhitnde, 
and  the  assembly  began  to  break  up.  Gracchus 
endeavoured  to  speak,  but  could  not  lie  heani  for 
the  tumult;  and  all  thoughts  of  business  were 
laid  aside.  The  consul  immediately  summoned 
the  senate  to  meet;  and  having  reported  wliat 
had  happened  in  the  comitium,  and  what  appear- 
ed to  hmi  the  firitt  act  of  hostility  in  a  war,  which 
the  popular  faction  had  prefiared  against  the 
state,  be  reccivnl  the  charcre  that  was  usual  on 
perilous  occasions,  to  provide,  in  the  manner 
which  his  own  ^nudence  should  direct,  for  the 
safety  of  the  comnoonwealth.  Thus  authorized, 
he  commanded  the  senators  and  the  knights  to 
arm,  and  made  proper  dispositions  to  secure  the 
imnci|>al  streets.  Being  master  of  the  capitol  and 
tbrum,  he  adjouminl  the  assembly  of  the  people 
to  the  usual  place  on  the  following  day,  ana  cited 
the  persons  accused  of  the  murder  to  answer  for 
the  crime  which  was  lai<l  to  their  charge. 

In  conspquence  of  this  adjournment,  and  the 
consul's  instructions,  numbers  in  arms,  re|Miircd 
to  the  comitiuiu  at  the  hour  of  assembly,  and 
were  ready  to  execute  such  onlers  as  tlicy  might 
receive  for  the  public  safety.  Gracchus  and  Ful- 
via*  refuMHi  to  answer  the  citation,  and  the  capi- 
tol being  secured  against  them,  they  took  post, 
with  a  numerous  party  in  arms,  on  the  Avcntine 
h  U,  which  Wiis  opposite  to  the  capitol,  and  from 
which  they  equally  looked  down  on  the  forum 
and  place  of  assembly.  Being  again  cited  to  ap- 
pear at  the  trihuiiul  of  the  Roman  jieople,  they 
sent  a  young  man,  one  of  the  sons  ot  Ful vius,  to 
cafntuhite  with  the  consul,  and  to  settle  the  ttrrms 
oti  whieh  they  were  to  surrender  themselves. 
U|)on  this  message  they  were  told,  in  return,  that 
they  nmst  answer  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  as 


criminals,  not  pretend  to  negctijite  with  the  re* 
public,  as  cqunis;  that  no  {larty,  however  nume> 
rous,  was  eutith*d  to  ]wrley  with  the  people  (A 
Rome:  and  to  this  answer  tlie  nieasenger  was 
forl)id,  at  his  peril,  to  bring  any  reply.  The  ]«rty, 
however,  still  hoped  to  gain  time,  or  to  divide 
their  enemies;  and  tliey  ventured  to  emplov  vouiig 
Fulvius  again  to  re{)eat  their  message.  He  was 
seized  bv  the  consul's  orders.  Gracchus  and  Fu}< 
vius,  wfth  their  adherents,  were  declared  publie 
enemies ;  and  a  reward  was  oflcrod  to  the  perM>n 
who  should  kill  or  secure  tbeoL  Thev  wen 
instanthr  attacked,  and  after  a  little  resistance, 
forced  from  their  ground.  Gracchus  fled  by  the 
wooden  bridge  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivei^ 
and  was  there  slain,  either  by  liis  own  band,  or 
by  that  of  a  faithful  servant,  who  had  undertakoi 
the  task  of  saving  him  in  his  last  extremity  from 
iailing  into  the  power  of  his  enemies.  Fulvius 
was  dragged  to  execution  from  a  bath  where  be 
attempted  to  conceal  himself.  The  beads  of  both 
were  carried  to  the  consul,  and  exchanged  for  the 
promised  rewanl. 

In  this  fray  the  party  of  the  senate  being  re- 
gularly armiHl  and  prepared  for  slaughter,  cut  <^ 
the  adherents  of  Caius  Gracchus  and  Fulvius 
in  greater  numbers  than  they  had  done  those  of 
TiU>rius ;  they  kilk^l  about  three  tliousand  two 
hundnnl  and  fifty  in  the  streets^  and  confined 
^reat  numbers,  who  were  aflerwards  strangled 
in  the  prisons.  The  bodies  of  the  slain,  as  the 
law  ordained,  in  the  cose  of  treason,  being  denied 
the  forms  of  a  funeral,  were  cast  into  the  river, 
and  their  estates  coiitiscated.' 

The  house  of  Fulvius  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
the  area  laid  open  for  public  uses;  ana,  from 
these,  beginnings,  it  apneared  tliat  the  Romans, 
who,  in  the  pursuit  ot  their  foreign  conquesti^ 
had  HO  liberally  shed  the  blood  of  other  nations, 
iniglit  become  equally  lavish  of  their  own. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

State  of  Order  and  TranqxiiUity  vhirh  follmred  the  Suppression  of  the  late  Tumults — Appear^ 
ance  of  Cains  Afarius — Foreign  Wars — Complaints  against  Jugurtha — Appearance  of  ike 
Cimbri — War  reith  Jugurtha — Campaign  and  Trcati/  of  Piffo — Jugurtha  comes  to  Rome 
with  a  Snfe- Conduct — Obliged  to  retire  from  thence — Campaign  of  A/ctellus — Of  Mariu* — 
Jugurtha  betrayed  by  Bacchus — His  Dea4h^  after  tJw  7\iumph  of  Marius — This  General  re- 
elected^  in  order  to  command  against  the  Cimbri. 


THR  popular  party  had,  in  the  late  tumults, 
carried  their  violence  to  such  extremes,  as  dis- 
gusted and  alarmed  every  person  who  bad  any 
desire  of  domestic  peace ;  and  in  their  ill-advised 
recourse  to  arms,  but  too  well  justified  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  taken  against  them.  By  this 
exertion  of  vigour,  the  senate  and  onlinary  ma- 
gistrates, recovered  their  former  authority ;  affairs 
returned  to  their  usual  channel,  and  the  most  per- 
fect ortler  seemed  to  arise  from  the  late  confu- 
sions. Glui'stions  of  legislation  were  allowed  to 
tike  their  rise  in  tie  senate,  and  were  not  car- 
ried to  the  people^  without  the  sanction  of  the 
senate's  autho.ity.  The  legislative  power  was 
exercised  in  *3  tjaembly  of  the  centuries,  and 
the  prohiWUvy  w  defensive  function  of  the  tri- 
bunes, or  roTf  ifi-!  itives  of  the  people,  was  such, 
%a  to  preveu  tat  ijuses  of  the  executive  power 


in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  without  stopping 
the  proceedings  of  government,  or  substituting  a 
democratical,  usurpation  in  its  place.  FLven  the 
judie^itive  power,  vested  in  the  equestrian  onler, 
))romise(l  to  have  a  salutary  effect,  by  keeping  a 
balance  between  the  ditlerent  ranks  and  distino- 
tions  of  men  in  the  republic. 

The  aristocratical  p>arty,  notwithstanding  the 
ascendant  they  had  recently  giiined,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  rescind  any  of  the  regular  institutions 
of  Gracchus;  they  were  contented  with  inHict- 
ing  punishments  on  those  who  had  Uvn  acces- 
sary to  the  late  sedition,  and  with  re-<Ntablidh- 
ing  such  of  the  nobles  as  had  suflered  by  the 
violence  of  the  popular  faction.   Popilius  Lkiuu^ 


1  Appian.  Pliitarcli.   Orofiius,  lib.  v.  c.  13.   Floraa, 
lib.  iii.  c.  1^    Aiu:tor  de  Viris  IJluatribus,  c  65. 
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■rivM  iDki  vtSmwf  ooB  Of  Clio  wncte  of  One* 
or  by  the  pewecutkm  to  which  it  ei  oooed 
TCcyied  npoa  the  motion  or  Cil- 
Pioo^  one  of  the  tribonei.^ 
Am  the  eCele  of  peitiMwu  in  KHiemeMDie 

iwerani|  trupunm  v^orDO  imwigni 

U./XCIl  piopertDwitbilnw  from  the'|H>- 
^.,  ^  poitf  iidet  *nd|  hy  the  ereffit  of 
■■■  n/r  ^^o*"M^  >■>  poMMBon  of  the  go- 
r^ilMftpft  wfnment,  WM  pWMMted  to  the  H>- 
tion  of  coiwol,  end  yielded  the  int 
Mli  of  hii  OGBfeiiion  bjdefendms  tiie  ciine  of 
hii  mnlMeanr  Opimia%  who^  at  the  explntion 
if  In  rwimJiifs  wee  bnraght  to  triil  lor  htring 
p^Romui  dtiiene  to  detth  without  the  Ibnn 
mhm.  Gnho^  thoofh  liimielf  eonneded  with 
who  aoflendi  nowpieeded  the  J[oitioe  and 
Hhr  of  tlie  Itte  minteiy  eieetitionei  end, 
I  thw  plea,  obtuned  the  moittel  of  hii  dient 
hip  merit  on  tlie  nait  of  Cwrbo^  liowever,  did 
Mft  00  far  canoil  hie  former  oflenom  as  to  pnlfent 
bbbri^f  tried  and  eondrmned  in  tlie  fiJlowing 
mai;  as  an  aeeomnfioe  in  the  Mdition  of  Gnechoo. 
Hi  was  s^ipamd  to  have  been  aeoeamiy  to  the 
of  8ci|BO|  and  his  canee  not  being  wannly 
~  by  any  paitj,  he  fefl  a  sMri&e  to  tiw 
-ofMibamiDicrmie.  It  b  said,  that, 
_  bis  senlenci^  he  killed  himself.' 
"fVtBiin^'one  of  the  tribones  of  the  present 
war,  mowed  an  amendment  of  the 
imommim  kw  obtained  by  Graechms  re- 
^f^mmtmiu.  ijpecting  the  dimbution  of  eom 
mm  tM  pablie  ffianariea^  probably 
taeantfietmasQiy  in  part  of  that  boraen ;  but 
the  aafticalan  are  unknown. 

About  this  time  tlie  oelehfated  Cains  Marios 
htgan  to  appear  in  the  public  aaMmUies  of  the 
people.  He  wan  a  peiaDft  of  obscure  Urth,  and 
railir  mannrn,  formed  amidiit  the  occupations  of 
a  |vtt!!ant,<  and  the  hanlshiiNi  of  a  le^onary  sol- 
dirr,  but  of  a  resolute  t\nnt,  and  inaatuble  ambi- 
linn.  He  was  a  native  of  Aqiinuin,  and  without 
anv  other  a|>paient  title  than  that  of  heinf^  a 
drntsen  of  Rome,  laid  claim  to  the  honours  of  the 
«ate.     He  b  remarkable  for  having  suffered  more 

r'*ps  in  his  first  atteniiits  to  nc  elected  into 
^  ami  for  having  succeeded  more  frequently 
dirrwards,  than  any  other  Roman  citizen  during 
the  eiisitcnce  of  the' commonwealth. 

MariuM,  after  being  dimppointed  in  his  first 

einva<»  U^  the  (rfficc  of  tribune,  succeeded  in  the 

fiiOawinfr  year.     The  acts  which  were  passed 

amler  his  tribunate,  and  which  bear  hid  name,  do 

aot  carry  any  violent  ez}iressions  of  party-spirit, 

aor  cive'intimation  of  that  insatiate  amUtion  with 

which  he  afU'rwards  distressed  his  country ;  the 

first  related  to  the  conduct  of  eleo- 

tnjgtrimdt    tions,  and  provided  some  remedy 

^if^mgiu.         ^T  an  evil  which  was  complained 

of  in  the  manner  of  soliciting  votes. 

The  sfoce  between  the  rails,  by  wliich  the  citi- 

MH  iitt«9rd  to  give  in  their  ballota,  was  so  broad 

Mto  »imit,  not  only  those  who  came  to  vote,  but 

tW  canditiatrs  likewise,  with  their  adherents  and 

frirnds,  who  came  to  importune  and  to  overawe 

tbe  peop!e  in  the  very  act  of  delivering  their  votes. 

Ikiitts  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  thi^  practice, 

ml  to  pnnide  for  the  entire  freedom  of  the  {leople, 

W  narrowing  the  entrance,  so  that  only  the  voters 

1  Ciecro  ia  Bruto. 

3  Valeriu«  Max.  lib.  Ul.  e.  7.    Cieero  in  Bnito. 

«fc«eBal.8al.TUi.    Plia.  Ub.  xaaiii.  c  11. 
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eoald  paaa.  A  partr  of  the  nobler  ^^^  Aitro- 
lina  Cotta  the  eonsui  at  their  head,  not  knowing 
with  what  a  resolute  snirft  they  were  about  to 
contend,  befaigaverBe  to  this  relbrniation,  prevailed 
on  the  senate  to  withhold  its  authority,  without 
whieh  any  regubr  queation  on  tlm  subjiect  oouU 
not  be  put  to  the  npople.  But  Marins^  in  the 
character  of  tribune,  threatened  the  consul  with 
famnedttte  imprisonment,  if  he  £d  not  move  to 
recall  Una  wite  of  tiie  senate.  The  matter  befaig 
reeoosidered,  Lociua  Metellus^  who  waa  Ant  on 
the  rolK  having  given  his  voice  for  afliiming  the 

firrt  decree,  was  ordered  by  Marias  Into  custody; 
and  there  being  no  tribune  to  intercede  lor  hiuL 
must  have  gone  to  prison,  if  the  ^pute  had  not 
terminated  by  the  majority  agreeing  to  have  the 
matter  carried  to  the  people,  as  Marma  no- 
pooed,  with  the  aanction  of  the  aenate>s  authority. 
In  another  of  the  acts  of  Marius,  the  lepubor 
waa  still  more  indebted  to  his  wisdkim  and  ooufBga. 
in  vrithstandi^g  an  attempt  of  one  of  his  col* 
leaguca  to  flatter  the  in^gent  dtiaena  at  the  ez- 
penae  of  the  public  tRamy,  by  repealing  the 
recent  regulation  of  Octavim^  and  kwering  the 
terms  on  which  com  was  mributed  from  tte 
granafiea.  Thia  was  an  ordinary  expeAent  of 
tribunitian  &ction.    Mariusopposeditaaofdan- 


geroua  conaequence.  And  ma  conduct  fat  this 
matter  marlud  him  out  as  one  not  to  be  awed  by 
any  paitY,  and  a  person  vrho^  into  whatever  ptity 
he  should  be  admitted,  waa  destined  to  govern. 
The  times  indeed  were  likeiy  to  give  more  fan* 
poitance  to  his  charKter  as  a  soldier  than  a  dti* 
sen ;  and  in  that  he  waa  atill  fiirther  nosed  abovu 
the  malice  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  revile 
or  undervalue  what  were  called  hu  upstart  pre- 
tensions.* 

Prom  the  time  that  the  Romans  first  pasMd 
into  the  Transalpine  Graul,  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
republic  of  Marveilles,  they  had  kept  on  foot  in 
that  neighbourhood  a  mOitary  force;  and,  by 
planting  colonies  at  convenient  stations,  showed 
their  intention  of  maintaining  possessions  on  that 
side  of  the  Alps.  Betultus,  or  Betultich,  a  prince 
of  the  country,  who  was  supposed  able  to  raiae  a 
force  of  two  Hundred  thousand  men,  attempted  to 
expel  these  intruders,  but  was  defeated,  nrst  by 
the  proconsul  Fabius,  afterwards  by  Dooiitius 
Ahenoharbus,  and  furnished  these  generals  with 
the  subiects  of  their  respective  triumphs.  This 
prince  himself  became  a  captive  to  Domitios,  and 
was  carried  to  Rome,  where  he  was  led  in  pro- 
cession, distinguished  by  his  painted  arms  and 
his  chariot  of  silver,  the  equi])age  in  which  it  was 
said  he  usually  led  his  army  to  uattle.* 

It  appears  that  the  Romans  had 

U.  C.  633.  employed  elephants  in  the  first  wan 

they  made  in  Gaul;  for  the  victory 

of  Domitius  b  attributed  to  the  efifect  that  was 

produced  by  these  animals.' 

Gluintus  Marcus  succeeded  Domitius  in  the 
command  <^  the  forces  which  were  em{)loyed  in 
Gaul ;  and  continued  to  gain  ground  on  toe  na- 
tives, who  appeared  from  difllerent  cantons  suc- 
cessively to  revist  Ids  arms.  He  planted  a  colony 
at  >'arbo,  to  strengthen  the  frontier  of  the  newly- 
acquired  province  on  one  side;  and  as  the  Ro- 
mans had  hitherto  always  |iaased  by  ses  into 


5  Plutarch,  in  Mario. 

6  Velleiufl  Pater.    Ammianus  MarcelL  lib.  xv. 
Podionusin  V«rrinain9ecundani.  VaLBfaz.Ub.y.€.t 

7  Buetoaios  ia  Vila  Kcraais. 
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that  country,  he  endeavoured  to  open  a  passa^ 
by  the  Alps  in  order  to  have  a  communication  by 
bnd  with  Italy  on  the  other.  In  the  couroe  of 
these  opi'rations  the  Sta^'ni,  an  Alf^ine  nation  that 
opposea  him,  were  entirely  cut  oft*. 

About  this  time  the  Roman  generals  obtained 
their  triumphs  on  different  quarters,  in  the  Ba- 
leares  and  in  Dalmatia,  as  well  as  in  Gaul ;  and 
the  republic  did  not  meet  for  some  years  with  an 
enemy  able  to  resist  her  power,  except  on  the 
side  of  Thrace  and  the  Danube,  where  the  pro- 
consul Cato  was  defeated;  and  where  a  resistance 
was  for  some  years  kept  up  by  the  natives. 

But  of  the  foreijTn  alTuirs  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Romans,  the  most  memorable 
was  the  contest  of  pretenders  to  the  crown  of 
Numidia,  whicli,  by  the  death  of  Micipsa,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Massinissa,  came  to  be  dis- 
posed of  about  this  time.  The  late  king  had  two 
sons,  Adhcrbal  and  Hiempsal.  He  had  likewise 
adopted  Jumirtha,  the  natural  son  of  his  brother 
Manastaba^  whom  he  had  employed  at  the  head 
of  his  armies,  thinking  it  safer  to  gain  him  by 
good  offices,  than  to  provoke  him  by  a  total  ex- 
clusion from  favour.  He  had  formed  a  project, 
frequent  amoujg  iKirbarous  and  dc8{)otic  sovereigns, 
but  always  ruinous,  to  divide  his  territories ;  and 
he  hoix'd  that,  while  he  provided  for  his  own 
sons,  he  should  secure  to  tnem,  from  motives  of 
gratitude,  the  protection  and  good  offices  of  Ju- 
gurthu,  whom  be  adiiiitfed  to  an  equal  share  with 
them  in  the  pnirtition  of  his  kingdom.  The  con- 
sequences of  tiiis  mistaken  arrunj^ement  soon 
appcaretl  in  the  distractions  that  U>llowed,  and 
which  arose  from  the  ambition  of  Jugurtha,  to 
make  himself  master  of  tlie  whole.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  forinod  a  secret  design  against  the  lives  of 
both  the  brothers,  of  whom  the  younger,  Hiemp- 
sal, fell  into  his  snare,  and  was  assassinated. 
Adherbal,  being  more  cautious,  obliged  his  crafty 
enemy  to  declare  himself  openly,  took  the  field 
against  him  witli  all  the  forces  he  could  raise,  but 
was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Roman  province,  and  from  thence  thouglit  proper 
to  pass  into  Italy,  in  order  to  lay  liis  complaints 
biMorc  the  senate  and  j)eonle  of  Rome. 

Massinissa,  tlie  granafather  of  tiiis  injured 
princ>e,  had  given  effectual  aid  to  the  Romans  in 
their  wars  with  Carthage ;  and,  uix)!i  the  final 
reduction  of  that  republic,  was  rewardetl  with  a 
cx>nsiderable  part  ot  its  sjxiils.  From  this  time 
forwanl  the  Romans  exjiected,  and  the  king  of 
Numidia  paiil  to  them,  a  deference  like  that  of  a 
vassiil  or  tributary  prince  to  his  sovereign  lord. 
Upon  the  faith  of  this  connection,  Adherbal  now 
carried  his  complaints  to  Rome;  and  Jugurtha, 
knowing  how  ready  the  Romans  were,  in  the 
chardcter  of  arbitrators,  to  consider  themselves  as 
the  sovereigns  of  other  nations,  thought  proper  to 
tend  deputies  on  his  part,  to  counteract  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  rival. 

This  crafty  adventurer  had  served  under  Scipio 
at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  where  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  manners  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Romans,  and  accommodated  him- 
self to  both.  He  was  equally  distinguished  by 
his  implicit  submission  to  command,  as  by  his 
impetuous  courage,  and  by  the  ability  of  his  con- 
duct in  every  service.  He  had  even  then  probably 
directed  his  views  to  the  succession  of  Numidia, 
and  saw  of  what  consequence  the  Romans  might 
prove  in  deciding  hb  fortunes.    He  hod  studied 


their  character,  and  had  already  marked  out  thi 
line  he  was  to  follow  in  conducting  his  afiain 
with  that  people.  They  appeared  to  be  a  num 
ber  of  sovereigns  assembled  together,  able  hi 
council  and  formidable  in  the  field ;  but,  in  onn- 
parison  to  the  Africans  in  general,  undesigning 
and  simple.  With  the  pride  of  monarchs  they 
began,  he  imagined,  to  feel  the  indigence  of  cour- 
tiers, and  were  to  be  moved  by  considerations  d 
interest  rather  than  force.  Uis  amimiBsionen 
were  now  accordingly  furnished  with  ample  pre- 
sents, and  with  the  means  of  gratifying  the  prin- 
cipal persons  at  Rome  in  a  manner  that  was 
suited  to  their  respective  ranks  ami  to  their  in* 
fluence  in  the  commonwealth. 

In  the  choice  of  this  plan  Jugurthn,  like  mod 
politicians  that  refine  too  much,  had  formed  a 
system  with  i^'^at  ingenuity,  and  spoke  of  it  with 
a  specious  wit;  but  had  not  taken  into  his  ac- 
count  the  whoks  circumstances  of  the  case  in 
which  he  engaged.  Rome,  he  supposed,  was  a 
city  to  be  sold.  He  forgot  that,  tliough  many 
Romans  could  be  bought,  no  treasure  was  sufii* 
cient  to  buy  the  republic;  that  to  buy  a  few, 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  buy  many  more; 
that  as  he  raised  expectations,  the  number  of  ex- 
pectants increased  without  limit ;  that  the  more 
he  gave,  the  more  he  was  still  expected  to  give; 
that  in  a  state  which  was  broke  into  parties,  if  he 
gained  one  by  his  gifts,  that  alone  was  sufficient 
to  rouse  the  other  against  him.  And  accordingly, 
after  lavishing  his  money  to  influence  the  coun- 
cils of  Rome,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
arms  at  last,  and  to  contend  with  the  forces  of  the 
republic,  after  he  had  exhausted  his  treasure  in 
attempting  to  corrupt  her  virtue. 

Although  Jugurtha  had  many  partiians  at 
Rome,  such  was  the  injustice  of  his  cause,  or  the 
suspicion  of  corruption  in  those  who  espoused  it, 
that  they  durst  not  openly  avow  their  wishes. 
They  endeavoured  to  suspend  the  resolutions 
which  were  in  agitation  against  him,  and  had  the 
matter  referred  to  ten  commissioners  who  should 
go  into  Africa,  and  in  jiresence  of  the  parties 
settle  the  differences  which  subsisted  between 
them.  There  indeed  he  practised  his  art  on  the 
Roman  commissioners  with  better  success  than 
he  had  experienced  with  the  senate  and  people. 
He  prevailed  upon  them  to  divide  the  kingdran, 
and  to  favour  him  in  the  lot  which  should  he  as- 
signed to  himself:  knowing  that  force  must  ulti- 
mately  dmde  every  controversy  which  should 
arise  on  the  subject,  he  made  choice,  not  of  the 
richest,  but  of  the  most  warlike  division;  and 
indetnl  had  already  determined  that,  as  soon  as 
the  Romans  left  Africa,  he  should  make  an  end 
of  the  contest  by  the  death  of  Adherbal ;  trusting 
that,  bv  continuing  to  use  the  specific  wtiich  it 
was  said  he  had  already  applied,  he  might  prevail 
on  the  Romans  to  overlook  what  they  would  not, 
on  a  previous  request,  have  permitted. 

He  accordingly,  sot>n  afler  the  departure  of  the 
Roman  commissioners,  marched  into  the  territo- 
ries of  Adherbal,  shut  him  up  in  the  town  of 
Cirta  ;  and,  while  the  Romans  sent  him  repeated 
messages  to  desist,  still  continued  the  blockade, 
until  the  mercenaries  of  Adherbal,  tired  of  the 
hardships  they  were  made  Uy  endure,  advised, 
and,  by  their  appearing  ready  to  desert,  forced 
him  to  commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  Juj^rtho, 
by  whom  he  was  immediately  put  to  death. 
'  By  these  events,  in  about  seven  years  from  the 
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BIkipn,  Jogoitlim  had  attuned  to  the 
*  fm  hSgbeit  dnires;  but  the  aits  which 
I  hiin  a  cnmn,  fikewiie  lendeifd  hia  state 
.  He  waa  ^appointed  in  hia  ezpccta- 
mtSlfy  the  Ronana.  The  rooner  he  dealt 
» the  eofina  onlr  of  a  few,  bat  hit  Crimea 
ha  indignation  or  the  whole  people.  Piac- 
i—nen  or  poKtidane  are  aeldom  rawed 

neoga.  Theyna^,  or  pretend  to  hav<^ 
of  alate  to  aapprew  the  eonadeiation  of 
da.  The  neater  nait  of  the  Roman  aenato 


gif,  whether  acting  on  maxima  of  policy, 


Sf  the  jMcaenta  of  jaffmtha, 
ite  which  were  lodgrd  against  him  with 
nee;  hot  the  aasembly  of  the  peo^ 
If  the  cries  of  perfidy  and  muider  which 
iaed  br  the  triDane%  received  the  rrpre- 
■s  of  nia  conduct  with  indignation  and 
rheae  nasrinna  were  inflamea  by  opposi- 
he  nobles^  who  were  iopposed  to  fai-onr 
leicr.  Neither  the  most  delibeiatestatea- 
r  the  most  drtermined  partisan  of  Jugar- 
ft  appear  in  hia  cause,  nor  propose  to  de- 
war  with  that  prince,  ahhouj^h  it  waa 
be  attended  with  considerable  difficulties ; 
I  lo  he  nndeitaken  at  a  time  when  a  cloud 
icr  Italy  on  the  aide  of  Gaul,  a  quaiter 
hadi  the  Romana  alwaya  expected,  and 
paiiepcfd,  the  most  temUe  storms. 

About  the  time  that  Adheibal 
4QL  laid  hb  ecmplaints  against  Jugur- 
tfaa  bdCne  the  senate  of  Rome,  a 
my  had  appeared.  The  north  of  Europe, 
da,  had  cast  oiT  a  swarm,  which,  mignit- 
tt  aoath  and  to  the  west,  was  fint  desSried 
lomans  on  the  frontier  of  lUyricum,  and 
y  drrw  their  atteation  to  that  aide.  The 
>aa  said  to  consist  of  three  hundred  tbou- 
;hting  men,  conducting  their  familios  of 
and  children,  and  covering  the  nlaiiis 
rir  cattle.  The  consul  Papirius  Carbo 
ered  to  take  poet  in  Illyricum,  to  ol«erve 
ions  of  this  tremendous  host.  lie  was 
with  their  seeming  to  point  towards  the 
of  AquUeia;  and  putting  himself,  with 
i  precaution,  in  their  way,  could  not  with- 
leir  numbers,  and  was  overwhelmed  as  by 

migrating  nation  the  Romans  have  called 
lame  of  Cimbri,  without  determining  from 

they  came.  It  is  said  that  their  cavalry 
ed  to  no  more  than  fif\een  thousand ;  that 
heir  practice  to  despise  horses,  as  well  as 
er  spoils  of  their  enemies,  which  they 
ly  destroyed :  and  from  this  circumstance 
le  argucfll,  that  they  were  not  of  Scythian 
on,  nor  sprung  from  those  mighty  plains 
northern  parts  of  Asb,  where  military 
aa  from  timo  immemorial  consisted  of 

where  horses  were  valued  alwvc  every 
lecies  of  acquisition  or  property ;  and  tliat 
ost  have  been  bred  amongst  mountains 
oda,  where  this  animal  b  not  equally  use- 
n  their  helmets,  which  were  creKted  with 
of  feathers,  they  carried  the  gapin?  jaws 
beasts.  On  their  bodies  they  wore  oreast- 
f  iron,  had  shields  painted  of  a  conspicu- 
nr;  sjkI  carried  two  missile  iavelins  or 
nd  a  heavy  swonL  They  collected  their 
\  men.  lor  the  most  part,  mto  a  solid 
cqnairf  extending  evoy  way :  in  one  of 


thdr  battlea  it  waa  reported  that  the  aides  of  thia 
aqnare  extended  thirty  atadia,  or  between  three 
and  Ibor  milea.  Themenof  theloremoetfanka 
were  festened  together  with  chaina  locked  to  their 
girdle^  which  made  them  impenetrable  to  every 
attack^  and  gave  them  the  feroe  of  a  torrent,  in 
aweeping  obStroctiona  before  them.  Soch  were 
the  aocounta  with  which  the  Romana  were 
alanned  on  the  approach  of  thb  tremendoua 
enemy. 

AlUiongb,  by  the  defeat  of  Carboy  Italy  lay 
open  to  their  devastatknuL  yet  they  Uvned  away 
to  the  north  and  weatward,  and  keeping  the  Alp 
on  their  left,  made  their  appearance  again  on  tne 
frontier  of  the  Roman  province  in  Narbonna 
Gaul,  and  feom  thence  paased  into  Spain,  where 
they  continoed  to  alarm  Roman  aettlementa,  «Dd 
kept  Rome  itself  in  suspense,  by  the  onoertainty 
of  the  tTMl  they  n^ht  alterwardschooae  to  pnrne. 
SwitL  waa  the  atate  of  aflkiri^ 
U.  C.  6^  when  the  popular  ay  and  generooa 
indignation  of  the  Roman  people 
?**•  Pyy*  forced  the  atate  into  a  war  with 
*5Jj2J'*  Jngtirtha.  The  consul  Pbo  waa 
L.  Cmbmr-  appointed  to  command  in  Numi- 
slw,  JNm,  dttu  Theneceasaiylerieaandaop- 
•ficrtfs.  pUea  for  thb  service  were  ordered, 

and  Jiuurtha  conld  no  kN^ger 
doubt  that  the  feroe  or  the  Roman  repablie  waa 
to  be  empk)yed  against  him;  ye^  in  hopes  to 
avert  the  storm,  he  sent  hb  aon  with  two  moper 
aasistantsi  in  the  quality  of  ambaaaadon  to  Rome, 
duefly  trustinjg  to  the  arte  of  insinuation  he  had 
hitherto  practised,  and  to  the  distribotion  of  pre- 
aente  and  of  money.  Their  arrival  beinc  reported 
to  the  aenate,  a  reaolution  of  thb  body  passed, 
that  unless  they  brought  an  ofler  from  Juguitha 
to  surrender  his  person  and  hb  kingdom  at  dis- 
cretion, they  should  be  required  in  ten  days  to 
depart  from  Italv. 

This  answer  being  delivered  to  the  son  of  Ju- 
gurtha,  he  presently  withdrew,  and  was  followed 
by  a  Roman  amiv,  which  was  prepared  to  em- 
bark for  Africa.  The  war  was  conducted  at  first 
with  great  vivacity  and  success:  but  Jugurtha, 
by  ofk'ring  great  public  concessions  or  prix'ste 
notifications,  prevailed  on  the  consul  to  negotbte. 
It  was  agreed,  that,  upon  receiving  a  proper 
hostage  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  the  king  him- 
self should  repair  to  their  camp,  in  order  to  con- 
clude the  treaty.  In  the  articles  that  were  made 
public,  the  king  agreed  to  surrender  himself  at 
discretion,  and  to  pay  a  brgc  omtribution  in 
horses,  com,  elephants,  and  money ;  but  in  secret 
articles,  which  were  drawn  up  at  the  same  time, 
the  consul  engaged  that  tlic  {lerson  of  the  lung 
should  be  safe,  and  Jiat  the  lungdom  of  Numidb 
should  be  secured  to  lum. 

During  these  transactions  the  time  of  the  ex- 
piration of  Piso's  command  drew  near,  and  be 
llimself  was  called  into  Italy  to  preside  at  the  ap- 
proaching elections.  lib  re))ort  of  the  treaty 
with  Jugurtha  was  received  with  suspicion,  and 
the  cry  of  corruption  resumed  by  tne  popular 
party.  **  Where  b  thb  captive  T'  said  the  trmune 
Memmius ;  "  if  he  have  surrendered  himself^  he 
will  obey  your  commands ;  send  for  him ;  ques- 
tion him  in  respect  to  what  b  past.  If  he  refuse 
to  come,  we  shall  know  what  to  think  of  a  treaty 

I  which  brinn  imponity  to  Jugurtha,  princely  Ibr- 
tunea  to  a  tew  private  perKm%  ruin  and  Infemy 
to  the  RoiDBii  lepubfic'*    U]p]ii)Lthk«fildnDL\& 
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prjptor  Cftiwiuii  Loncrinnn,  a  i)crBon  of  approved 
merit  ami  niii»!jaken  intejrrity,  was  ha«teni»tl  into 
Africa,  with  |N>sitive  inKtrurtions  to  brinjr  the 
kin2  of  Nurniflia  to  Rome.  By  the  safe  conduct 
which  Ca(»iiifl  brouiiht  on  the  part  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  by  his  own  assurancea  of  protection,  Ju- 
l^urtha  was  pre^'aileil  on  to  commit  himself  to  the 
faith  of  the  Romans.  He  laid  aside  his  kinjrly 
itatc  and  attendants,  set  4>ut  fur  Italy,  and  deter- 
mined to  app«*ar  as  a  suppliant  at  Rome.  Upon 
hta  arri\'al,  being  callrtl  into  the  public  a68emi)ly, 
Memmius  proposed  to  interrogate  him  on  .the 
subject  of  his  supi^wed  secret  transaction  with 
certain  members  of  the  senate ;  but  here  Behius, 
another  of  the  tribunes,  inU'rpoeed  his  negative ; 
and,  notwithstandin<;  that  the  people  exclahned, 
■nd  even  menace<l,  this  tribune  j)ersiiited.  And 
before  this  bar  to  the  farther  examination  of  Ju- 
gurtha  could  be  removed,  an  incid«'nt  took  place, 
which  occasioned  his  sudden  de|Mirture  from  Italy. 

Massiva,  the  son  of  Gulussa,  l>eing  the  frrand- 
M>n  and  natural  representative  of  Mastdnissa,  and 
the  only  i)erson  Itesides  Juirurtha  who  remained 
of  tlie  royal  Une  of  Numidia,  had  l>een  persuaded 
by  Albiiius,  the  consul  <'lecte<I  for  the  ensuing 
year,  to  state  his  pretensions  l>eforc  the  Roman 
senate,  and  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown.  Jutrurtha, 
though  at  Rome,  and  in  the  power  of  those  who 
were  likely  to  resent  his  criim's,  gave  a  gpe<*imen 
of  the  lx>ld  and  sanguinary  counsels  to  which  he 
was  inclined,  employed  against  this  com|M'titor 
the  onUnary  arts  of  his  court,  and  had  him  assas- 
ftinated.  The  crime  was  tmcvd  to  its  author,  but 
the  safe  conduct  he  had  rec^^ived  could  not  lie 
violated;  and  he  was  only  comma n  led,  without 
delav,  to  depart  from  Italy.  On  this  occasion  he 
left  Iflome  with  that  memorable  saying ;  "  Here 
is  a  city  to  be  sold,  if  any  buyer  could  be  found.'' 
I'he  consul  Albinus  soon  fol- 
U.  C.  613.  \owvi\  Jugurtiia,  to  take  the  com- 
M.  Minutius  m:md  of  the  Roman  army  in  Afri- 
Ru/hs  4"  Post-  ca ;  and  being  eager  to  perform 
hum.  JilhiHiu.  gome  notable  action  before  the  cx- 
iMRition  of  his  year,  which  was  fust  approaching, 
he  urged  the  king  of  Numidia,  with  all  the  forces 
he  could  assemliie  in  the  province ;  but  found  that 
he  had  to  do  with  an  enemy  who  had  the  art  to 
elude  his  iinpi*tuosity,  and  from  whose  an^iarent 
conduct  no  iudgment  could  I>e  formed  of  nis  real 
designs.  This  artful  warrior  oflcn  ailvanced  with 
a  seeming  intention  to  hazard  a  liattle,  when  he 
was  most  n^solved  to  decline  it ;  or  he  precipitantly 
fled,  when  he  meant  to  return  U|H)n  his  enemy, 
and  take  advantage  of  anv  disorder  he  might  incur 
in  a  too  eager  pursuit.  1  lis  olTers  of  submission, 
or  his  threats,  were  equally  fallacious;  and  he 
used,  perhaps  in  common  with  other  African 
princes,  means  to  mislead  his  enemv,  which  Eu- 
ropeans ancient  as  well  as  modern,  liave  in  gene- 
ral condemned.  He  made  solenm  capitulations 
and  treaties  with  a  view  to  break  them,  and  con- 
sidered breach  of  faith,  like  a  feint  or  an  ambush, 
as  a  stratagem  licensed  in  war.  The  Euro))eans 
have  always  tcnned  it  perfidv  to  break  the  faith 
of  a  treaty,  the  Africans  held  it  stupidity  to  be 
caught  in'the  snare. 

By  the  artifices  of  Jugurtha,  accordingly,  or  by 
the  remissness  of  his  antagonist,  the  war  was 
protracted  for  another  year,  and  the  consul,  as 
the  time  of  the  election  drew  near,  was  recalled, 
AS  usual,  to  preside  in  the  choice  of  his  successor. 
At  his  arrival  the  city  was  in  great  agitation. 


The  cry  of  comiption,  which  had  liern  msti 
against  many  of  the  nobles,  on  account  of  tbrir 
supposed  correspondence  with  Jugurtha,  gave  an 
advantage  to  the  popular  {arty,  and  they  <]etrr- 
mined  to  improve  it,  by  raising  prosecutions  tr 
the  ruin  of  persons,  either  odious  to  the  peo(>le,ai 
obnoxious  to  the  equestrian  order,  who  then  had 
the  power  of  judicature  in  their  hands.'  Thrct 
inquisitors  were  accordingly  named  by  special 
commission  to  take  cogniance  of  all  com{)Iaints 
of  corruption  that  should  be  brought  before  them; 
and  this  commiwiion  was  instantly  employed  to 
harass  the  nobility,  and  to  revenge  Ine' blood 
which  had  been  slied  in  the  late  popular  tumulti 
Lucius  C'alpurnius,  Piso,  Bestia,  C.  Cato,  Spa- 
rius  Albinus,  and  L.  Opinuua,  all  of  consular 
dignity,  fell  a  sacrifice  on  this  occasion  to  the  * 
popular  resentment.  The  tribune  Manlil:ui^ 
upon  whose  motion  this  tribunal  had  been  erected, 
with  his  associates,  appn>hending  that,  upon  the 
ex|)iration  of  their  trust,  the  heat  of  the  proseco* 
tions  might  abate,  moved  the  people  that  they 
might  be  continued  in  their  office;  ami,  npoo 
finding  themselves  opposed  by  the  influence  of 
the  senate  and  all  the  onlinary  powers  of  the  state, 
they  8usi)ended,  by  virtue  of  their  tribunitiaii 
power,  the  election  of  consuls,  and  for  a  whole  Tctr 
kept  the  republic  in  a  state  of  absolute  anarrhv. 

In  this  intenal  Aulus  Albinus,  lefl  by  1^ 
brother,  the  late  consul,  in  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Africa,  determined  to  improve  the  occa- 
sion by  some  honourable  action.  He  left  his 
quarters  in  the  winter,  and  marched  far  into  the 
countrj',  hoping  that  by  force  or  surprise  he  might 
possess  himself  of  the  Numidian  treasures  or 
magazines.  Jugurtha  encouraged  him  in  this 
design,  afTcctefl  ftrar,  retired  with  precipitation 
wherever  the  Romans  presented  themselves;  aiid, 
to  increase  the  presumption  of  their  general,  sent 
frequent  messages  to  implore  his  pity.  He  at 
the  same  time  endeavoured  to  open  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  TliRicians  and  other  forrignen, 
then  serving  in  the  Roman  camp.  Sume  of 
these  he  corrupte«l ;  and  when  he  had  drawn  the 
Roman  army  into  difficult  situations,  and  pre- 
pan'd  his  plan  for  execution,  he  suddt*nly  ad- 
vanced in  the  night  to  the  Roman  station';  and 
the  avenues  l>eing  entrusted,  as  he  exi«ected,  to 
the  Thracians  and  Li^urians  whom  he  had  co^ 
rupted,  and  by  whom  he  was  ttufiered  to  ^^ss,  he 
surprised  the  Romans  in  their  camp,  and  drove 
theni  from  thence  in  great  confusion  to  a  neigh- 
bouring height,  where  they  enji»yed,  during 
night,  some  respite  from  the  enemy ;  but  without 
any  resource  for  subsistence,  or  hopes  of  recover- 
ing their  baggage. 

In  the  morning  Jugurtha  desired  to  confer 
with  the  prstor;  and  representing  how  much 
the  Romans,  strip|)ed  of  their  provision  and  equi- 
page, were  then  in  his  power,  made  a  merit  of 
offering  them  quarter,  on  condition  that  they 
would  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  in  ten  days 
evacuate  his  kingdom. 

These  terms  were  accordingly  accei)ted  :  bot 
the  capitulation,  when  known  at  Rome,  gave  oe- 
cosion  to  much  indignation  and  clamour.  It  was 
voted  by  the  senate  not  to  be  binding,  and  the 
CA)nsul  Albinus,  in  onler  to  re|ioir  the  loss  of  the 
public,  and  to  restore  the  credit  of  his  own  family, 
made  hasty  levity,  with  which  he  proposed  to  r»> 
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to  lM«t  Int  faoM  babind  him  in  Italy, 

tke  ainf  witlioat  belD|(  abte  to  bfing 

nL    Ha  fcond  it  m  noeondition 

aaml  WM  conteotad  to  HBmaiii 
•  ■nccewoc  dtovHd  \m  Mmed. 
RaMntmeiit  of  tho  &gnu9aiizi- 
eomed  in  Afiriel^  and  ftar  of  inT»> 
lion  liMitlie  Ciinbri,  wlw^  having 
tfavciiied  Spain  and  Ghud,  wafs 
ilil  OB  tlMir  mareli,  anpaar  to  have 
'tea  liltla  tuna  tha  ani- 
of  domertic  fictions  at 
Tha  conanlar  election! 
anlToed  lo  pioeaad^  and  tlia  choice  of  the 
Ml  OB  Oantni  CacUina  McteDos  and  M. 
SOanoai  tha  fint  waa  appointed  to  the 
dl  if  tha  amjr  in  Nosnadia^  the  aecond  to 
tha  noticMia  of  the  Cimbn  on  the  fion- 
ofGnd,  and  to  torn  them  aikie^  if  ]poaubie» 
tha  lamloiy  of  Rone.  Abaat  this  time 
■nodbrinf  aatians  had  sent  a  fiwmal  mea- 
to  tha  Romania  desiring  to  have  it  nnder^ 
mm  what  lamk  tbej  nii^aett]e,aor  mther, 
lands  ther  might  pass  in  migmtion 
Tub  nqoaat  being  rafoied  by 


a  passage  fay  foroe,  ovcr- 
!■  baltiB  Iha'oonaol  Biknns^  and,  probably 
t  aritwidlng  to  letam  any  oonqneat,  coo- 
to  adfua  wfiBfaver  tw  aspect  of  the  eonntiy 
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psqceadad  to  Afiiea  with  a  coaside^ 
aasaenti  and,  having  apent  aome  time 
tha  dtoripKna  of  the  ann^  vrhich  had 
ly  ne^^adad,  and  in  tiainmc  his  new 
'to  tba.dvtisa  and  haidshipa  of  the  service^ 
b  dbseled  hia  maiefa  to  tha  enemy*s  coontiy, 
•ad  in  lua  way,  had  fimioent  mfssny  from  Ja- 
|Bths,  with  professions  of  submission  and  of  a 
faoic  diapoaitioo. 

When  the  Roman  anny  entered  on  the  territo- 
IT  of  Nonudia,  they  aoeordingty  found  the  coun- 
trr  pirpaicd  to  rcoeiTe  them  in  a  friendly  manner ; 
thi  iieopie  in  tranquillity,  the  &Aes  of  every  city 
lift  open,  and  the  markfts  muJy  to  supply  them 
with  neoasmiea. 

These  appearsnoea,  with  the  known  character 
•f  Jqguftha,  creating  dbitrust,  only  excited  the 
n;iisnoe  of  Metellus.  They  even  provoked  him 
tsRtoft  on  the  Numidian  his  own  msidiuuB  arts. 
He  tampcrod  with  Bomilcar,  and  the  other  mes- 
Ko^rs  of  Jogurtha  to  betray  their  loa^fiter,  and 
ptwiwil  them  great  rewards  if  they  would  tie- 
Bwr  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  either 
inng  or  dead. 

Jagurtha,  not  oonsiJering  that  his  known  cha- 
ncier for  fiilaehood  must  have  <lestroye(l  the  cre- 
^cf  aU  his  professions,  even  if  he  should  at  any 
time  think  propw  to  make  them  sincere,  ami  trust- 
>a|  la  the  effect  of  lus  submissive  messages  in  ren- 
vnng  the  enemy  secure,  made  a  di^poiiition  to 
pnfit  oy  any  erron  they  ahould  commit,  antl  hoped 
^daeumvient  and  destroy  them  on  their  march. 
P<r  tins  pnrpiae  he  waited  for  them  on  tlic  de- 
■seats  of  a  hii^h  mountain,  over  which  they  were 
Is  Mas  in  their  way  to  the  Muthul,  s  rivt*r  which 
mni  to  torm  the  situation  of  which  ho  was  to 
MM  Iwnself.  He  accordingly  kv  concealed  by 
nntil  the  enemy  actually  fell  into  the 
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he  had  laid  Ar  tken.  Widi  tha  adfanlain 
of  the  gKNind  and  of  nomhen^  he  maintahiMl, 
doling  the  greater  part  of  the  dav,  aconteat  with 
troops  who  poaaeased,  against  his  incfalan»  a 
great  auperiority  of  oideiv  disetpUna^  and  ooo- 
nge;  hut  not  having  iband  the  Romania  aa  be 
expected,  in  any  de^ee  off  their  guan^  he  wm^ 
in  the  event  of  that  da/a  actkm,  obliBBd  to  fly 
with  a  few  hocae  to  a  reinoto  part  of  httkingilonL 

Thia  victoiT  obtained  over  Jugurtha  appeared 
to  be  an  end  of  the  war.  Hli  army  waa  diapeiee^ 
and  he  waa  left  vrith  a  few  horwmen,  who  at- 
tended hia  peieon,  to  find  a  pboe  of  ntreat,  and 
to  choose  a  station  at  which  to  aaaembie  new 
fiifoei^  if  he  meant  to  continue  the  war. 

The  Nnmidians  were  inured  to  action.  The 
feeqoent  warsof  tliat  continent,  the  vrild  and  nn- 
aettled  atate  of  their  own  countnr,  nade  the  naa 
of  hocsei  and  af  anna  femiliar :  mit  ao  void  waa 
the  nation  of  military  policy,  and  ita  people  ao 
ignorant  of  order,  tliat  it  vfas  scaioely  ponifala 
for  the  king  to  fight  two  hattlea  with  the  same 
army.  If  victorious,  they  withdrew  with  their 
plnnder;  if  defeated,  they  suppoaed  all  nulitaij 
obligadona  at  an  end:  and  in  either caa&  afler 
an  action,  every  one  fled  where  be  ezpeded  to  be 
aoonest  in  safety. 

MetoUna,  afior  the  late  engagement,  finding  no 
enemy  in  the  AM,  vfas  for  some  time  ancertaiB 
to  wlttt  jMurt  of  the  kingdom  Jugurtha  had  dft- 
leoted  hie  flight.  But  having  intelligenee  thnt 
he  waa  in  a  new  atuation  aasembling  an  army, 
and  likelv  to  form  one  still  more  numerona  thaii 
any  he  had  yet  brought  into  the  field,  tired  of 
purauing  an  enemy  on  whom  defeata  had  ao  little 
effects^  be  turned  away  to  the  richer  and  man 
cnbivatedparta  of  the  kingdom.  Here  the  phm- 
der  of  the  oountij  might  better  repay  his  laboori 
and  the  enemy,  it  he  ventured  to  defend  hia  ter* 
ritory,  might  more  sensibly  feel  his  defeats.  Ju- 
gurtha perceiving  his  intention,  drew  hb  fbreea 
towards  the  same  quarter,  and  soon  appeared  in 
his  rear. 

While  Metellus  was  endeavouring  to  force  the 
city  of  Zama,  Jumirtha  pierced  into  hia  camp^ 
and,  thouffh  repubed  from  thence,  took  a  post, 
by  which  he  made  the  situation  of  the  Ronums^ 
between  the  town  and  his  own  army,  so  uneasy, 
as  to  obliffe  them  to  raise  the  siege. 

This  the  Numidian  prince  thought  a  proper 
opportunity  to  gain  some  credit  to  his  pacific 
pntfessions.  He  made  an  offer  accordingly  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  and  actually  delivered  up 

rpart  of  his  srnis  snd  military  stores ;  but 
purpose,  if  ever  nncere,  be  nlnicted,  and 
again  had  recourse  to  arms. 

The  victory  which  had  been  ob- 
U.  C.  G15.  tained  in  Africa,  flattered  the  vanity 
AtA  ^^  ^^  Roman  people,  and  procureci 
SS^TooK,  to  Metellu^  in  the  quality  if  pro- 
O.  Horttm-  consul,  a  continuaUon  of  his  former 
ftma  Jvijpw,  command.  The  troops  he  had  post- 
Mmrevs  Au'  ej  in  Vacca  being  cut  off  by  the  in- 
habitants, ho  miule  hasty  marches 
in  the  night,  surprised  the  place, 
and,  without  having  allowed  the  authors  ot  that 
outrage  more  than  two  days  to  enjoy  the  fruita  of 
their  perfidy,  smply  revenged  the  wrong  they  had 
done  to  the  Roman  ffarrison. 

But  the  success  of  Metellus  did  not  hasten  the 
ruin  of  Jugurtha  ao  fest  aa  his  own  miscondocC, 
in  the  jealooa  and  auigainary  smnmn^bkl^W 
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r(K>k  to  fliipnrcss  plots  and  conspirarira,  ritlirr  real 
or  RUp|)os(Mi  U)  Ik*  f«)rnied  against  hid  life,  l)y  pcr- 
Konrt  the  most  in  hU  conlulence. 

Botnilcar,  still  earning  in  hU  niinJ  the  oflTere 
which  had  been  made  by  MrteUus,  nnd  willing 
to  have  nomc  merit  with  the  Komans,  into  whoce 
handn  he  and  all  the  fubiect!*  of  Jugurtha  were 
likely  mkm  to  fail,  formed  a  design  ag:iinst  his 
master,  and  drew  Nalxlali^a,  a  ]>rineipal  ollicer  in 
the  Nuinidian  armies,  to  take  part  in  the  plot. 
They  were  ilisoovered  in  time  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  their  design,  but  they  made  Jugurtha 
from  thenceforwani  cx)nsider  the  c^mp  of  his  own 
anny  as  a  place  of  danger  to  iiiniself,  rendered 
him  distrustful,  timorous,  and  untjuiet ;  frequently 
changinsr  his  rnmjKinv  nnd    hin   quarters,    his 

fruards  and  his  Ivd.  l/ndcr  these  ajiprehensions, 
»y  which  his  miml  was  considerably  disonlered 
and  weakene<!,  he  endeavoured,  by  continual  and 
rapid  nx.tions,  to  make  it  uncertain  where  he 
should  be  found ;  and  he  experienced  at  last,  that 
private  assassination  and  bn^ach  of  faith,  although 
they  ap{)ear  to  abridge  the  toils  of  ambition,  are 
not  ex|»e<lient  even  in  war ;  that  they  render  hu- 
man life  iLself,  for  the  advantages  of  which  war  is 
undertaken,  no  longer  eligible  or  worthy  of  !)cing 
preserved.  Weary  of  his  anxious  state,  he  ven- 
tured once  more  to  face  Metellus  in  the  tield,  and 
l)eing  again  defeateil,  fled  to  Thala,  where  he  had 
left  his  childnm  and  the  most  valuable  part  of 
his  treasure.  This  city  too,  fniding  Metellus  had 
followed  him,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon,  and, 
with  his  children  and  his  remaining  efFects,  i'etJ 
from  Nuinidia,  first  to  the  country  of  the  Ctctuli, 
barbarous  nations,  that  lived  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Atlas  south  of  Numidia,  and  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  arm  in  his  cause.  F'n>m  thence 
he  fled  to  Bix'chus,  king  of  Mauritania,  wh«>se 
daughter  he  had  married ;  and  having  i)ersuadi>d 
this  prince  to  consi<ler  his  quarrel  witu  the  Ro- 
mans as  the  common  cause  of  all  monarchies, 
who  were  likely  in  succx^ssion  to  lx»come  the  prey 
of  this  arrogant  and  insatiable  i)Ower,  he  profiled 
on  the  Mauritanian  to  ass(>mblc  his  army,  and  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  Numidia. 

Jugurtha,  in  conjunction  with  his  new  ally, 
directed  his  march  to  (.'irta,  and  Metellus  {nrr- 
ceiNing  his  intention,  took  jKJst  to  cover  that  place. 
IJut  while  he  was  emleavouring,  by  threats  or 
persuasions,  to  detach  the  king  of  Mauritania 
from  Juirurtha,  he  received  information  from 
Rome  that  he  was  superseded  in  the  command 
of  the  army ;  and  from  thenceforward  jjrotracted 
the  war,  under  pretence  of  messages  and  nego- 
tiations, and  i>os$ibly  incline<l  to  leave  it  with  all 
its  diOiculties  entire  to  his  successor. 

Marius,  having  scrNed  under  Metellus,  had 
with  great  difliculty,  and  not  without  some  ex- 
pressions of  scorn  on  the  mrt  of  his  general,  ol)- 
taineii  leave  to  deiwirt  for  Rome,  where  he  meant 
to  stand  for  the  consulship.  He  accordingly  ap- 
peared in  the  cajmcity  of  candidate  for  this  .hcmour, 
and  by  vaunting,  instead  of  concealing,  the  ob- 
et^uritv  of  his  ancestors ;  by  inveijjhing  against 
the  whole  order  of  nobilitv,  their  dress,  their  city 
manners,  their  Greek  learning,  their  family 
images,  the  stress  they  laid  on  the  virtue  of  their 
forefathers  to  comjiensate  the  want  of  it  in  them- 
selves; but  more  especially  by  arraigning  the 
dilatory  conduct  of  Metellus,  and  by  promising  a 
spceily  issue  to  the  war,  if  it  shoultf  be  entrusted 
to  hioaself ;  a  promise,  to  which  the  force  and 


ability  he  had  shown  in  all  the  stations  he  hau 
hitherto  filled,  procured  him  some  credit ;  h«  so 
far  won  upon  the  people,  that  he  was  chescn  con- 
sul, in  opposition  to  the  inU.>reKt  of  the  nobles,  and 
to  the  influence  of  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
senate.  His  promotion  was  in  a  {wrticubr  man 
ner  galling  to  Metellus,  whose  reputation  he  had 
attacked,  and  to  whose  station  in  Africa,  bv  an' 
ex  I  rcss  order  of  the  people,  in  contenipt  of  the 
arrangement  which  had  Mflli  made  by  the  senate, 
he  was  now  to  succeed. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  Mariof^ 
U.  C.  G^.  the  i>arty  who  had  opposed  his  prr- 
ferment  did  not  attempt  to  withhold 
L^Cassiv*  ^^^  reinforcements  w Inch  he  asked 
C.  Marius.  ^^^  ^^**  sen  ice  in  which  he  was  to 
eonmiand.  '  Thev  even  hoped  to  in- 
crease his  diflicuJties  by  suflering  him  to  increase 
the  establishment  of  his  pronnce.  The  wealthier 
class  of  the  people  alone  were  yet  admitted  into 
the  legions;  and  being  averse  to  such  distant 
f?ervic»*s,  were  likely  to  conceive  a  dislike  to  the 
persons  by  whom  they  were  forced  to  enlist. 
Marius  in  this  capacity  might  lose  some  ])aTt  of 
the  |K>pular  favour  wliich  he  now  enjoyid,  and 
become  less  formidable  to  his  rivals  in  the  state. 
But  this  cmity  and  daring  nohtician,  by  slighting 
the  laws  which  excluded  tne  necessitous  ntizend 
from  serving  in  the  legions,  found  in  this  class  of 
the  peo|)le  a  numeroi^  and  willing  supply.  They 
crowded  to  his  standard,  nnd  fdled  up  his  amiy 
without  delay,  nml  even  without  oflinre  to  these 
of  a  Ivttrr  condition,  who  were  fdensed  with  re- 
lief from  this  jiart  of  their  jmblic  burdens. 

This  was  a  remarkable  and  dangerous  inno%'a- 
tion  in  the  Roman  state,  and  may  be  mentioned 
anjong  the  steps  which  hastened  the  ruin  of  the 
commonwealth.  From  this  time  forward  the 
sword  beiran  to  pass  trom  the  hands  of  those  who 
wen*  inton'sted  in  the  preservation  of  the  republic, 
iiilo  the  hands  of  others  who  were  willing  to  make 
it  a  prey.  'Ihe  circumstances  of  the  times  were 
such,  iinlred,  as  to  give  warning  of  the  change. 
The  service  of  a  legionarv  soKlier  was  become  too 
severe  for  the  Iom  indigent  order  of  citizens  >nd 
now  o[)cned  to  tf?  necessitous  the  princi|)al  read 
to  profit,  as  well  r  ;  honour.  Marius,  to  facilitate 
his  levies,  was  vn'^ng  to  gratify  both;  and  thus 
gave  beginning  tf.  the  formation  of  armies  who 
were  ready  to  fig'\  for  or  against  the  laws  of 
their  country*,  and  •  'ho,  in  the  sequel,  substitutal 
buttles  for  the  bloo  Mi^ss  conti'sts  which  hitherto 
had  arisen  from  the  Mvisions  of  party. 

The  new  consul,  i  nrivalled  in  the  favour  of 
the  people,  obtained  wNatever  he  n^quirtd;  nnd, 
being  cx)mplctcly  provid»>d  for  the  service  to  which 
he  was  destined,  emU  ked  for  Africa  with  a 
great  rcinforcenM»nt,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived  at 
Uticii.  U[X)n  his  arrival,  the  o{x^ration9  of  the 
war  were  resumed,  nnd  ca.  i*^  into  the  wealthiest 
provinces  of  Numidia,  whert  W  encounigttl  his 
army  with  the  ho[)e8  of  s|ioil.  The  new  levies, 
though  com|>osi'd  of  |x»rsons  k.LSerto  excluded 
from  the  military  service,  were  f(-me<l  bv  the 
example  of  the  legions  already  in  tiui  Held,  and 
who  were  now  well  apprised  of  theu  >wn  supe- 
riority to  the  Atrican  armies.  Boccho^  and  Ju- 
gurtha, u|x>n  the  approach  of  this  enemy,  'bought 
proper  to  separate,  and  took  different  rouf^  into 
places  of  salety  in  the  more  difficult  ajid  inaoocs- 
sible  parts  of  the  country. 

Thu  fe^Muration  was  made  at  the  suggciti  *a  of 
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Jn^urthi,  who  allogvJ  that,  upon  their  apponr- 
IU4  to  J^spitir,  anJ  U>di«rontinuc  aJI  oireiitu\r 
opi*ntinns  tho  Roman  general  would  become 
mre  secure  au:!  nure  open  to  surprise.  But 
Mjriuj*,  without  altatint;  hii<  vigilance,  pre4:»eil 
where  the  enemy  gave  way,  ovor-niii  the  coun- 
tn'.  an.]  took  uotMo^ion  o(  the  towns  they  tiad 
left.  To  rival  the  glory  which  Metellua  had 
gained  in  the  reduction  of  Thila,  he  ventured  on 
a  Uke  enterprise,  in  the  face  of  nimilar  difficultieii, 
by  attackin:;  Thapaa,  a  place  surrounded  with 
dkierts  and  in  the  midst  of  a  land  destitute  of 
vratiTt  and  of  eii'erj'  rrwurcc  for  an  army.  Ha- 
ving sucreeded  in  this  design,  he  venlurod,  in 
Ids  return,  to  attack  another  furtresit,  in  which,  it 
bcini;  sup]Kwed  impreivnahle^  the  ruyal  treasures 
were  li^Jiji'il.  This  strong  hold  was  situated  on 
a  rock,  whieh  was  ev^rv  where,  except  at  one 
path  tlut  wxs  fortilied  with  ram[Kirts  and  towerx, 
Ucel  with  sti^p  and  inacces.-iible  clilfn.  The 
garrison  permitted  the  first  approaches  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  perfect  security,  and  even  derision. 
Aft'fr  Ai>me  fruitless  attacks,  Mariu:*,  with  some 
raputation  of  fully  in  having  made  the  attemi>t, 
was  dWtui  to  desist  from  the  enterprist\  when  a 
Lijuriin,  who  ha.l  been  used  to  pick  snails  on 
the  rlifls  over  which  this  fortre-<4  was  situated, 
fjund  himself,  in  search  of  his  prey,  and  by  the 
gr>>win2  lUrility  of  the  ascent,  led  to  a  height 
ir-im  wluch  he  liegan  to  liave  hopes  of  reaching 
the  <unimit.  He  accordingly  surmounted  all  the 
d':ffi*u'ties  in  his  way;  anJ  the  garrison  lieing 
th^n  intent  on  the  opposite  side  o(  the  fortress  to 
vkhv-h  the  attack  was  dinvted,  he  returned  un- 
ohvrvptl.  Thi-*  intelligence  he  carric»l  to  Marius, 
wht.  without  delay  ori^-iil  a  detachment  of  cho- 
tr^i  men,  with  an  univ,  ;ual  numlier  of  trum})ets 
t'l  1  ia!*trument4  of  alann,  to  follow  the  dinvti«>n 
o:'  t*»U  ;:iii'.lc.  He  him-dif,  to  divert  the  attentitm 
o;"i't,.  iK'sii'T.tl,  and  toU*  ready,  on  reci'iviiiij  the 
jr.  -K«\i  sijnil  fri)m  within,  to  make  a  viirorous 
nd  difi-ii\f:i-i.sauit,  iidvan«'»tl  to  the  walls.  The 
iiijuK.in,  with  uuu'h  «litlioullv,  endea>oiin'<l  to 
r'Tf.i  hi-4  intentiojis.  The  soldirrs  who  followed 
tin  wiTi*  i/:tiii5i-d  to  untie  tijrir  K:inilnls  and  tlieir 
li^^lm-'tj*,  fi»  ■sliiiu  their  shields  and  their  swords, 
a-i  1.  It  dirTj  'lilt  pirts  of  the  nn'k,  couM  not  \h*  jwr- 
pji  ii-il  to  advanre  until  their  guide  had  re[NMt- 
«-f'y  ni^Ji'd  and  re[Kissc<l  in  their  siiiht,  or  had 
f'Tin  !  sliim;M  and  {)oints  of  the  stone  at  which 
Wf'y  cinild  tUsten  conis  to  aid  their  as<*ent.  The 
?■:  nmi!  was  to  U»  ijiined  at  last  l»v  tin*  hrani*h»'s 
ct  a  tr  e  whirh,  bein-;  rix)ted  inaclefl  ofthenvk, 
CT'vr  i:;i  t»  the  *^lie  of  the  prtvipice.  I>y  tlie 
h'.i.T'ii*"*  of  this  tnvlhc  whole  party  {t;i»s<*<l,  and, 
."  i.iil'i'ii  n«»ir  to  its  top,  lan'ttnl  at  last  on  llii* 
«:m':i;r.  Tliev  instantly  s<uunU'd  their  trumjxrts 
in!  jiVi»  a  suillcn  alarm.  The  lie.siem'd,  who 
111  1  ••-•n  ilr.iwn  to  the  walls  to  n'sist  the  enemy 
will  vtM^'-ied  them  in  front,  were astonishe<l  with 
lS:5  s.i'i:il  in  thi-ir  rear,  and  soon  after,  jrreally 
tvrri.jf  1  with  the  conl'useil  flight  from  Iiehind 
tv-'ii'.'l"  wora.-n.  children,  and  men  unarmed,  and 
l*'i'i^  at  t!ie  simf?  ti:n»'.  vijiorously  attacked  at 
I  V'.r  jiti^-t,  were  no  longer  able  to  resist,  sutferrd 
m.'  R  i-mns  t.»  toree  tiwnr  way  at  this  enlnmce, 
•nJ  in  the  end  to  Ijecome  masters  of  the  fort. 

Whilst  Marius  was  engaijetl  in  the  sieije  of 
this  j»la  V  he  was  joinetl  by  the  questor  Sylla,  who 
tuci  lnvn  left  in  Italy  to  brin;'  up  the  cavalry, 
which  were  not  ready  to  embark  at  tlie  departure 
«f  the  cosuui     Thu  voung  man  was  oi  a  pa- 


trician and  noble  family,  but  which  had  not,  for 
some  generations,  Itorne  any  of  the  higher  offices 
of  state.  He  himself  ])artook  in  Uw  learning 
which  then  spread  into  Italv,  from  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Greeks,  and  had  passed  the  early 
|iart  of  his  life  in  town-dissijiation  or  in  literary 
stiidit^  of  which  the  la.st  were  con^dered  at  this 
time  at  Rome  as  a  species  of  com][)tion  almost 
equal  to  the  first.  lie  was  yet  a  novice  in  war, 
but  having  an  enterprising  genius,  soon  became 
an  object  of  res{)etrt  to  the  soldiers,  and  of  jealousy 
to  his  general,  with  whom  he  now  laid  tne  foun- 
dation of  a  quarrel  mon^  fatal  to  the  commonwealth 
than  that  which  liad  subsisted  |)etween  the  pre- 
sent and  preceding  commander  in  this  service. 

The  king  of  Numidb,  stung  by  the  sense  of 
what  he  had  already  lost,  and  ex])ecting  no  ad- 
vanLage  from  any  further  delays,  determined,  in 
conjunction  with  Bocchus,  to  luake  a  vigorous 
etlbrt,  and  to  oblige  Marius,  who  was  then  mov- 
ing to  his  winter  quarters,  yet  to  hazard  a  Inttle 
for  the  preservation  of  what  he  had  acouirtd  in 
the  preceiling  canuiaign.  The  king  of  Maurita- 
nia had  been  inclined  to  n'inain  neutral,  or  to 
enter  on  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Romans;  but 
htnng  promised  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Numiilia,  in  case  the  Romans  were  expelled 
from  thence,  and  the  war  should  be  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion,  he  once  more  brought  Cot- 
wanl  Ids  anny,  and  joined  Ju-jurthn. 

The  pros{x>rous  st^tte  of  the  Romans^  undis- 
turlxHl  tor  some  time  by  the  op{Kwition  of  any 
enemy  in  the  field,  inspired  them  with  some  de- 
gree of  nefflijjence  or  Bccuritv,  bv  which  thev 
wereexfKiscd  to  surjirise.  Alxnit  an  hour  l»cforc 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  their  nurch  was  interrupt- 
ed by  tlic  attack  of  numenius  parties,  who,  with- 
out any  settled  onler,  oiTupie«l  the  fields  thn)Ugh 
which  they  wen*  to  juiss,  an<lse<Mn(>d  to  intend,  by 
ass;iiling  them  on  every  side,  to  iM'gin  the  night 
with  a  scene  of  ctmfuMon,  of  which  they  miglit 
afterwanis  mon*  ellJrtually  avail  tlieniselvrs  in  the 
dark.  In  an  action  U'iiuri  under  thcM*  disadvan- 
taiies,  it  wnssu|)]M»s<-d,t!iatthe  Roman  annv  mijht 
l>e  entirt'lv  defeatnl.  ami  in  a  countrv  with  wnicti 
tliey  wrni  not  ac<iu'iiut4>(l,  and  m  cinniin.stances 
for  which  they  were  not  at  all  pn'iMred,  JM'ing 
unable  to  elftvl  a  retn-at,  surrenili-r  at  discretion, 

Jugurtha,  with  his  usual  intrepidity  uikI  c»)n- 
durt,  profited  by  every  rircum^tance  whi(*li  ])re- 
<tmleil  itst'lf  in  his  favour.  He  broujjht  the 
trtvjjK,  of  w  hich  his  army  w:is  coni|x>i4i),  whether 
(icliilians  or  Nuiiiiilian-*,  \h*r^*  »)r  fo4»t,  to  hanisH 
the  em-mv  in  their  dilli-rent  wavs  uf  ll:'htiiii:,  and 
where  thi'V  could  ea>iest  niaki*  tlirir  atiack.-. 
Whrrever  a  pJrty  was  repul-^'d,  h«'  ttH»k  care  tt» 
replace  it;  and  snmetitnes  allictcd  to  retnil  his 
ardiMir,  or  to  fly  with  rvi-ry  apiKMranct*  of  panic, 
in  order  to  tempt  the  Romans  to  break  from  their 
nmks.  Mariu^  notwithstaiulinn,  with  creat 
dexterity  an<l  pres(>nc«'  of  niin  1,  maintained  the 
form  of  his  march;  and,  Ntore  niijbl,  ijot  pos- 
wsMon  ofsimie  hfiijhtson  which  he  coukl  sivure 
his  army.  He  himselt',  with  the  infantry,  cln>s<' 
that  which  had  the  sterjH-it  a.MHnt,  and  ordend 
Sylla,  witli  the  cavalry,  to  take  his  jHvt  on  ai 
smaller  eminence  Ix-low.  That  his  jMS'tion  mi:iht 
not  be  known  to  tin'  enemy,  he  prohibited  the 
liithting  of  fires,.an«l  the  usual  sounding  of  trum- 
iH'ts  at  the  dilTenMit  watclu»s  of  the  ni:r|it.  The 
N^umidians  h:ul  halted  on  the  plain  where  night 
overtook  them,  and  wcic  \>\mci\c^  ^X  X>^\swa!k. 
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of  day,  reposing  in  (treat  security,  and  without 
any  uicomingf  apprclicnsion  of  danger  from  an 
enemy,  who  was  supposed  to  be  flying,  and  who, 
on  the  pnoeding  day,  had,  with  some  difficulty, 
eacapcti  fivn  their  hands.  Marius  resolved  to 
attack  them  in  this  situation,  and  gave  orders, 
which  were  communicated  through  the  army, 
that  at  a  general  sound  of  the  trumjieta,  every 
man  should  stand  to  his  arms,  and  with  a  great 
shout,  and  beating  on  his  shield,  make  an  impe- 
tuous attack  on  the  enemy.  The  de«iirn,  oc- 
cordinglv,  succeeded.  The  Numidians,  who  had 
often  affected  to  fly,  were  driven  into  an  actual 
rout.  Great  numbers  fell  in  the  flight,  and 
many  ensigns  and  trophies  were  taken. 

After  thirf  victory,  Marius  with  his  usual  pre- 
cautions, and  without  remitting  his  vigilance,  on 
a  sui)pomtion  that  the  enemy  was  dis])ersed,  di- 
rected his  mareh  to  the  towns  on  the  coast,  where 
he  intended  to  fix  his  quBrtera  for  the  winter. 
Jugvrtha,  well  apprised^ cf  his  route,  proposed 
again  to  surprise  mm  before  he  should  reacn  the 
end  of  his  journey ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  avoided 
giving  liim  any  premature  or  unnecessary  cause 
of  alarm.  He  prepared  to  attack  the  lloman 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirta,  which  was 
to  be  the  end  of  their  labours,  and  near  to  which 
he  supposed  that  they  would  think  themselves 
secure  from  any  further  attempts  of  their  enemy. 
In  the  execution  of  this  design,  he,  with  the 
greatest  ability,  conducted  his  troops  to  the  ])lace 
of  action,  and  there  too  made  every  effort  of  con- 
duct anrl  resolution.  But  the  match  being  un- 
equal, he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  contest; 
and,  with  his  sworn  and  armour  ail  bnthed  in 
blood,  and  almost  alone,  is  said  to  have  Icfl  the 
field,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  taken  no 
precautions  for  re-asst^mbling  liia  army,  and  on 
which  his  Numidians  were  accordingfy  routed, 
to  rally  no  more ! 

Upon  these  repeated  defeats,  Bocchus  des- 
jKiired  of  the  fortunes  of  Ju^rtha, 
U.  C.  Gil.  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Manus,  re- 
questing a  conference  with  himself, 
C  JitUHu*  or  with  some  of  his  officers.  He 
firranmu.  obtaincil  an  inter>ievv  with  Sylla  and 
Strcilias  Manliua ;  but,  \x\K>n  their  arrival,  had 
Cmtic0.  taken  no  fixed  resolution,  and  was 

still  kepi  in  suspense,  by  the  persua- 
sion of  those  of  hU  court  who  favoured  the  in- 
terest of  Jugurtha.  Marius,  Iwing  continued  in 
his  command,  resumed  the  ojjcrationsof  the  v^Tir, 
and  was  aUiut  to  attack  the  only  place  which  yet 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  When 
the  king  of  Mauritania,  alarmed  by  this  circum- 
staocc,  took  his  resolution  to  sue  for  peace,  he 
sent  a  deputation  of  five  chosen  persons,  first  to 
the  quarters  of  Marius,  and,  with  this  general's 
permission,  ordered  them  to  proceed  from  thence 
to  Rome.  These  deputies,  being  admitted  into 
the  senate,  made  offers  of  friendship  in  the  name 
of  their  master;  and  were  informetl,  in  return, 
that  he  must  give  proofs  of  his  friendly  disposi- 
tion to  the  Romans,  before  they  could  believe  his 
professions,  or  listen  to  any  terms  of  peace. 
V'hen  this  answer  was  rejwrted  to  Bocchus,  he 
wa<3  not  at  a  loss  to  understand  that  the  Romans 
wished  him  to  deliver  up  the  king  of  Numidia 
into  their  hands ;  and  seems  to  have  conceived 
the  design  of  purchasing  peace,  even  on  these 
terms.  Sylla  being  alreaily  pe.rsonally  known  to 
iiinv  he  nude  choice  of  this  officer  as  the  person 


I  with  whom  he  would  treat,  and  denred  he  might 
» be  sent  to  his  quarters.  The  Roman  ooestoi 
accordingly  set  out  with  a  small  party.  On  the 
way  he  was  met  by  Voluz,  the  son  of  the  king 
of  ^lauritania,  with  a  thousand  horse :  him  hi 
considered  as  of  doubtful  intention,  whether  com* 
as  a  friend  or  an  enemy;  bojt.  coming  with  pro- 
fi'ssions  oi  friendship  finm  Uie  kkig  his  fiitner, 
and  with  orders  to  esoMt  As  Roman  qnestor, 
they  proceeded  together.  9k.  the  second  day 
after  this  Junction,  Vohix  CUM  in  haste  to  the 
quarters  of  Sylla,  and  infofOHd  him,  that  the  ad- 
vanced party  liad  discovered  Jogortha  posted  on 
their  route,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  ear- 
nestly pressed  the  Romans  to  endeavour  to  maks 
their  escape  in  the  night. 

Sylla  could  no  longer  command  his  suspicions, 
and,  sensible  that  he  had  imprudently,  without 
hostage  or  other  security,  ventured  too  far  on  the 
faith  of  an  African  prince,  proudly  refused  to  alter 
his  mareh ;  desired  that  the  Mauritanian  prince, 
if  he  thought  proper,  should  depart ;  but  inform- 
ing him  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Roman  people 
would  know  how  to  avenge  the  injury  done  to 
their  officers,  and  would  not  fail  to  punish  the 
perfidy  of  the  king  his  father.  Volux  made  pro- 
testations of  his  innocence ;  and  as  the  Roman 
questor  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  save  himself 
by  flight,  this  prince  insisted  to  remain,  and  to 
share  in  his  danger.  They  accordincW  kept  on 
their  way,  passed  through  the  troops  of  Ju?urtha, 
who,  though  disposed  to  offer  violence  to  tne  Ro- 
mans, had  yet  some  measures  to  observe  with  the 
king  of  Mauritania,  whose  son  was  in  the  com- 
pany; and  while,  contrary  to  his  usual  character, 
lie  remained  undecidtHJ,  the  prey  escaped  him, 
and  got  out  of  his  reacli. 

Jugurtha  sent  persons  of  confidence  immedi- 
ately to  counteract  the  negotiations  of  Sylla  at 
the  court  of  Bocchus ;  and  each  of  these  {Murties 
solicited  the  king  of  Mauritania  to  betray  the 
other.  The  Numidians  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him,  that,  with  such  a  hostage  as  Sn  Ila  in  his 
hands,  he  might  still  exf)€ct  some  honourable 
terms  from  the  Romans;  and  Sylla,  on  the  other 

{lart,  represented,  that,  as  the  king  of  Mauritania 
lad  offended  the  Romans,  by  abetting  the  crimes 
of  Jugurtha,  he  must  now  expiate  his  guilt  b^ 
delivering  him  over  to  justice.  It  was  the  incli- 
nation of  this  prince  to  favour  Jugurtha ;  but  it 
was  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  intention,  to  gain 
the  Romans.  While  he  was  still  in  suspenst\  he 
gave  equal  encouragement  to  both  parties ;  and, 
without  being  finally  determined  what  he  should 
do,  appointed  the  Roman  questor  and  the  king 
of  Numidia  to  meet  him  without  any  escort,  or 
number  of  men  in  arms,  reserving  to  the  last  mo- 
ment the  power  of  determining  against  the  one 
or  the  other.  He  had  placed  a  IkhIv  of  his  own 
troops  in  ambush,  and,  soon  af^er  the  parties 
were  met,  gave  a  sijjnal,  which  his  men  under- 
stood to  be  for  seizing  Jugurtha.  The  Numi- 
dians, who  attended  their  king,  were  slain ;  ho 
himself  was  put  in  chains,  and  dclivenfj  up  to 
the  Roman  questor.  Svlla  with  the  exultation 
of  a  hunter,  received  this  lion  in  his  toils;  and, 
though  he  lived  to  jwrform  much  greater  actions, 
still  appears  to  have  valued  himself  nH»st  on  the 
success  of  this  commission.  He  lKNiste<l  so  much 
of  his  prize,  that  he  became  from  that  moment, 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  Marius,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  a  person' advancing  too  fast  in  the 
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»  iiu:*  carpoTof  renown.'  It  was  nndorptoo*!  amonfj 

*  le  Raminfi,  that  the  coniinandfr-in-ohie^j  U]K)n 
^ny  wrvit'Cf  in  any  division  or  ]irovincc  of  the 
emyirf,  enjoyed  the  triuniiili  lor  victories  piined, 
cvt-n  in  hu  absence,  by  nis  lieutenants,  or  by 
th  MBC  who  nencd  umier  liin  command ;  and  Mu- 
rijs  pnrlnMy  thoQcht  that  Syllu  t«)ok  more  to 
hi.n4«>lf  thin  wm  aue  U{H>n  thUi  occasion.  The 
d»^«in^  of  bciag  the  person  who  put  the  fmishing 
hind  to  any  ■erviee^  however  act:ompliHhoi),  wua 
n^vf  {leeuliaf  to  thoe  ofliccnt.  It  was  an  effect  of 
th.>  Romiii  poKey  in  making  the  rewards  of 
L«>nour  depend  so  mucli  on  events,  wit  [tout  re- 
p^rd  to  the  means  which  wen*  employ etl  to  pro- 
duce* them.  From  this  circumstance,  the  citizens 
of  this  republic  were  as  desirous  of  ha\-ing  the 
rf*putation  of  succeMifuI  adventun's  affixed  to  their 
namt-s,  ms  courtiers  in  modem  Eurojie  are  de- 
sinvus  to  have  titles  of  nobility,  or  badges  of  their 
s«>werei!Tn*s  favour. 

The  war  beinrr  thus  at  an  end,  IVIarius  ap- 
I^itnteti  a  thanksgiving;;  and,  while  he  was  of- 
iV-rin**  the  custtmiary  sacrifices,  the  news  arrivt-d 
from  Ro.nic  that  the  proole  had  dispensed  with 
the  law  in  hi'*  favour,  and  asain  had  made  choiinr 
of  him  fiHT  consul  of  the  fi.>l[owin(;  year.  This 
choi<^  wai  determined  by  the  gri'at  nhirm  which 
the  Romans  liud  tnken  on  the  appri^ch  of  the 
birhan^us  nations,  who,  like  a  mtiror,  had,  for 
f-*tne  years,  traversed  the  ri'-nons  of  Kurojie,  and, 
with  ancertain  direction,  wen*  said  to  destn>y 
wherever  Ihev  nimwl.  The  Romans  lind  n*- 
(4>ateidly  stomf  in  their  way,  a  ml  had  provoked  a 
p^ntnM'nt,  wliich  these  lurlmrians  were  sup- 
I<o««l.  in  haste,  to  wrtrk  U|>«>n  lt;dy.  They 
wfre  St  fir-t  heard  of  under  the  name  only  of 

*  'i^n'^ri  :  !ti;t  were  now  known  to  coiisi-^t  of  many 
rr.iinns  uiidrr  the  ajiju'lhiti'um  of  Ambrorn*s, 
'ii;:t  tnt'-s  Tiv?  ►^.tl'i,  and  utUiT-:;  ainl  Iridiiuiiu-d 
■J- ■■■■».?.»  >f J s  iif  t'uree  hv  thi-  jiiiirtioM  i»f  ihi'  Tiju- 
r.r;..  ail.i  ntliiT  l.i:tuli-ili  Hiitious  \\)»o,  litlitT  1>\ 
'i.-i-riir  «*t»jri|iiilsion,  were  madr  a  }»:irl  in  this 
ri.:r.»y  h.i-t.  wlii*^'  in.»N(rni'iil<  the  UcnianscDn- 
>;;J  Ti 'J  a.-  «-tii»'.'!\  liirretid  aL';«iii"it  tla  run  l\os. 

i:<  ..i4Ji<4  thf  ar:iii<''i  roinniaiidj-d  by  the  ci)Msiils 

'  arl«i  and  Sd.inus,  whu  bad  t'.iUen  Nit-tims  to  this 

h.irii-ipnis  en«iiiv,  other  eoii;*id»Ttd»;e 

r. « '   r»ls.     I»"»lies,  undrr  ^^oauru*  and  < 'assius 

u  „     ,.   "    had   inri'^he.]  l)v  tlirir  bands;  aii.j 

A7"j-   Ca.      ^''trirr   iiiNiortwrirs    lri)m   tnr   >:\nn' 

M:  inp     '       <juart"r,  vvrre  ooniiirj  aj'are.  At  tlii' 

tnne  tiiat   Marius  had  tiiii'-'hrd  the 

~ir   wjt'i    Jiiiriirth.t,   Ciuiiitus   >er\iu>i   <';r|iiii, 

l.:vi;ij    lij*'    iociwT   yrar  coiuniande<l    in    *  laul, 

"!*  I-  fi-  he  di^tnneil  oT  pillaged  the  eity  ot"  Twlii-iii. 

s'li  'Hide  a  urt-at  l».H>tv,  eoiiMMtiii-j,  aconlinn  to 

.'■. ••.»:!,  «if 4»nf  hurjilrid  thousand  jH>unds  w«i:jht 

f -J  K  1.  anion*'  niilhon  live  hundred  thousand 

'.•'•j;:ila  wiijlit  i.f  filxer,  was  now,  in  Ids  turn,  to 

.■■••'.   with   t!iis  enehiy  ;   t!ie  consul    Malliiis  or 

*!i'iiiiiis    had  onl>Ts  to  join  iniii;  and  all  t!ie 

Xr.'Kr*  thi  V  i'.mjM  as-<e»nl'!e  \\f*re  thou-jht   nect»^- 

'ir.  to  w.r!i-4r  i:jd  the  Kirharians.   'I'ln'se  ^nii-rals 

=.!.:•"'■]  I Mf'ir  fm-i'S  on   t!ie  lib. 'ne,  but   \vitli(»ut  a 

i'','T  di*,h>sitii»n  to  art  in  eonet'rt ;  they   were 

■v.''li:i::Iv   r*.:".iteil   in   bittle;  eiirhtv  tl)ousand 

.'» »r:i»u.-.  .iniiMii;''t  wlimn  \s»t»*  the  twi»  s*in'Sot  the 

■  'a*ul  Manilius.  wer**  killi'ii  in  the  aetion  ;  forty 

''i)-J-iMd  atleniiants  of  the  army  wiTe  massacred 

J  CimI  bltiod.     IJoth  eami.s  were  takrn. 

1  Plutarcb.  in  Mario  et  in  Sylla. 


Afler  this  victory  the  lonls  of  the  Cimbri,  be- 
injj  asst'mbletl  in  council,  called  hefote  thnn  An- 
reiius  Scaurus,  fonnerly  a  KomAn  OHisuI,  lately 
second  in  command  to  one  cd*  the  vuqnished  ar- 
mit^  and  now  a  prisoner.  They  qnationed  him 
with  respect  to  the  forces  in  Italy,  and  the  route 
to  l>e  taken  across  the  Aljw:  to  these  questions 
he  made  answer,  that  it  would  be  in  %ain  for 
them  toin\-ade  that  country  :  that  the  Romans  on 
their  own  territory,  were  invincible.  And,  in  re- 
turn to  these  words,  it  is  8ai<l,  that  a  liarl^arian 
struck  the  prisoner  with  his  dagirer  to  the  heart. 
It  is  further  said  of  this  Itarbarous  council,  that 
tlu»y  came  to  a  resolution  to  spare  no  ]iris(»ners,  to 
destmy  the  sTwils  of  the  slain,  to  cast  all  the  tn-a- 
snrrs  of  pol<l  and  silver  into  the  nearest  river,  to 
destroy  all  horses  with  their  saddles  and  f^iirniture, 
and  to  save  no  booty  whatever ;  and  it  must  bo 
confesseil,  that  in  tliis  their  n^solntions  were 
guide<l  by  a  policy  well  accommo«late«l  totl>e  man- 
ner of  life  they  chose  to  maintain.  Wealthy  (iofises- 
sions  frequently  disqualify  even  settknl  nations  for 
the  toils  of  war,  but  tomijornitincrtribt's,  thev  would 
l»e  certain  impiediments  and  the  means  of* ruin.' 

Tlu\*e  accounts  of  the  chamcter  of  an  e*emy, 
an<l  of  the  fate  of  Roman  annies  wliich  %-entured 
to  encounter  them,  were  rec«'ive<l  at  Rome  with 
amazeuHMit  and  terror.     The  citizens  cbanived 
their  dress  and  assumed  the  military  habit.     Ru- 
tilins,  the  consul,  who  had  remainefl  in  the  ad- 
ministnition  of  affairs  in  Italy,  had  in>tniction« 
fnwn  the  senate  to  array  e\erv  })erKon  that  was  fit 
to  Iiear  arms.  No  one  wfio  ha  Jattained  the  military 
aD'  was  exempfetl.  It  is  mentione<l,  that  tlie  s<m  olf 
thecimsnl  himself  was  tnnu>d  into  the  ranks  ofu 
Ie::ion.    There  was  little  time  to  tniin  such  le\ie»; 
an«l  the  usual  way  was  th«tn;:ht  iiisufliciei:t.  The 
ftTU'inij-nmsters,  eni;«!ovei|  to  tntin  «:la«!iaJi>rs  for 
the  I'Ulihi'  shows,  wrre  broiii:ht  forth,  aii-l  <hstri- 
liutMl  tt)  in^tr•lrt  thi'  citizi  ns  in  tlir'  u-e  i.-f  tlieir 
wrajtiri'i.^    1,'ut  tlir  e\j^'»n"i:t.  t-u  v.hir!:  ti.e  j  lo- 
{•le  (  hielly  rehcd  fi.r  dili\iT.ir:ce  fn  m  tl.i  .'murs 
whieh  tiireaterii-d  tlii-m,  u.js  tin*  niininnMnn  of 
Marius  to  eoinriiar:d  aifun^t  thi'*  terrih!f  i  rinnv. 
'I  his  oJlierr.  uj-^mi  };earii;i;  ofhJM  re-il«rtiwii,  Mt 
out  tor  Italy,  and,  w  ith  hi"*  li  L'i«'iis  and  th«  ir  eap- 
tivrs.  entrn'<l   Kouie  in  triun!|'li ;  a  sj^-et^MJe,  of 
whieh  Ju::urlha,  in  ehains,  with  bis  unl<.rtunate 
chill Irrn,  Wire  the  }iriuri|ial  I'liurrs.     "When  tho 
l>rM.'f  ■i>i,in  \Viis,.\«-r.  the  captive  kiri^f  was  h-d  tti  a 
«luiiL'«'oii,  tinder  ordi  rs  fi)r  !.i<  ii:ir:ir«li;itr  r\eeu- 
tit»M.      As  lu'  w.i-?  a'lN.ut  to  hr  >tri]>}M'd  of  hi.-»  or- 
nainmts  jmd  roU-s  the  rxieutii-ner,  in  ll:J^te  to 
}i!ui'k  t!.!'  jK-ndint^  fn.ni  Ins  ear-,  ton-  away  the 
tle.->!),    and    tliru-t  him    nid^i'd    into   a    (iun^rcon 
l)rlovv  ground.   I  le  dist'Midt  i!  into  lliis  j.la-r  with 
a  suiilf,  ^a^i:l;T,   "What   a  enid  lialh  H  hen- .'"' 
He  jiinid  al:i-!.l  six  d;t\s,  :tiid  rxj-in-d.     A  kind 
and  an  able  <'o:!unan>i«T,  woul^!,  in  sucl)  .i  ^:tuu- 
tion,  havi?  JH-m  nn  ol.jict  of  ri>|»<rt  an<!  ni'  j  ity, 
if  \\v  lii  I  n.it  n'et.i!i'<t.  that  lii'  wa*'  tin*  niurdrnr 
of  Adherl».d  and  1  li.'iiij  s.ii,  thi-  innminl  rhililren 
of  his  iM-nefietiif.  j\  rid  il  wi*  ditl  not  rtetiM' some 
eoti<ol.ition  from  hvii\]T  told,  th:it  lii-o\".  n  chil- 
dren, who  were  Iii.4W]»i' in.'iix'etit,  wrn'rx*  rnpleil 
i:o'n  the  lot  of  ti.eir  father,  antl  hon.mraily  j  n- 
tt-rtaini-d  in  lt:i!y. 

-Marius,  in  thisirinmjib,  i-'saiil  to  have  brought 
into  tiie   trea.->urv    three    tbou^nd  and    he\in 
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pounds,  or  thirty  thousand  and  seventy  ounces  of 
£old,  and  fifty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
nAy  ounces  of  silver ;  and  in  money,  two  hun- 
dred and  eigbty-sevcn  thousand  denarii.'  Heen> 
tered  the  senate,  contrary  to  custom,  in  his  trium- 
phal robes,  probabfy  to  insult  the  nobles,  who 
used  to  despise  him  as  a  person  of  oliscure  ex- 
traction, born  in  a  countrv  town,  and  of  a  mean 
family :  but  finding  that  tfiis  was  considered  as  an 
act  of  petulance,  and  generally  condemned,  he 
withdrew  and  changed  nis  dress. 

The  kingdom  of  i^umidia  was  dismembered ; 
part  was  put  into  the  possession  of  Bocchus  as  a 
reward  for  his  late  services ;  and  part  reserved  for 
the  surviving  heirs  of  Massinissa. 

As  the  law  respecting  the  consulate  now  stood, 
no  one  could  be  elected  in  absence, 
U.  C.  649.  nor  re-elected  into  this  office,  till  af- 
Onuub;  C.  ^^  ^^  interval  of  ten  years.  Both 
JUarituhdo.  clauses  were  dispensed  with  in  fa- 
C  Fla9iu$  vour  of  Mariua,  under  pretence  of 
Fimbria.  continuing  him  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  but  as  he  might  still  have  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  have  ren- 
dered the  same  services  to  the  state  in  the  quality 
of  proconsul,  his  re-election  may  be  ascribed  to 
his  own  ambition,  and  to  his  jealousy  of  other 
rising  men  in  the  state.  Being  considered  as  head 
of  the  popular  party,  his  elevation  was  an  object 
of  zeal  to  the  tribunes,  and  was  intended  to  mor- 
tify those  who  affected  the  distinctions  of  ancient 
family.  Contrary  to  the  usual  form,  and  without 
casting  lots,  he  was  preferred  to  his  colleague  in 
the  appointment  to  conunand  in  Graul.  Having 
tda  choice  of  all  the  armies  at  that  time  in  Italy, 
he  took  the  new  levies,  lately  assembled  and  dis- 
ciplined by  Rutilius,  in  preference  to  the  veterans, 
who  had  served  in  Atrica  under  Metellus  and 


himself  It  is  probable  that  he  was  determined  iit 
this  choice,  more  by  desire  to  gratify  the  veleram 
who  wished  to  be  discharged,  than  by  ti»  consi- 
deration of  any  supposed  superiority  in  the  dis- 
cipline to  which  the  new  levies  had  been  trained.' 

Upon  the  arrival  of  IViigriua  in  his  province  it 
app«Lred,  that  the  ahion  taken  for  the  safety  of 
lUuy  was  somewhat  premature.  The  barbarians 
in  their  battles  only  meant  to  maintain  the  repu- 
tation of  their  valour,  or  to  keep  open  the  tract  of 
their  migrations.  They  had  founa  the  lands  from 
about  the  higher  parts  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  through  Gaul  and  neroas  the  Pyrennees 
into  Spun,  and  to  the  ocean,  convenient  for  their 
purpose,  and  sufficiently  extensive.  They  had  vet 
meditated  no  war  with  the  Romans,  or  any  other 
nation ;  but  did  not  decline  the  encounter  where 
they  met  with  resistance.  At  present  they  con- 
tinued their  migrations  to  the  westward,  without 
any  intention  to  cross  the  Alps,  or  to  visit  the  na- 
tions who  inhabited  within  those  mountains. 

We  have  nothing  recorded  in  htstory  concern- 
ing the  movements  of  these  wandering  nations, 
during  the  two  subsequent  years,  except  what  is 
related  of  their  adventure  with  Fulviua,  a  Roman 
pnetor,  probably  in  Spain,  who,  in  return  for  hos- 
tilities committed  in  his  province,  having  made  a 
feint  to  draw  the  attention  of  their  warriors,  sur- 
prised and  sacked  their  camp.  Under  the  appre- 
hension, however,  of  their  return  towards  Gaul 
and  Italy,  Marius  continued  to  be  elected  consul, 
and  was  repeatedly  named  to  the  command  of  the 
army  that  was  destined  to  oppose  them.  His 
party  at  Rome  had,  at  this  time,  besides  the  exi- 
gency which  justified  their  choice,  many  other 
advantages  against  their  antagonists,  and  main- 
tained the  envious  quarrel  of  the  lower  people 
against  the  nobility  with  great  animosity  and  zeal 


CHAPTER  V. 

Rrrncvs  of  the  Circumstances  which  revived  the  'papular  Party — Farther  Account  of  Lavs  and 
nesndations  under  their  Administration — Slate  of  the  Empire — Fourth  Consulate  of  Marius — 
Continued  Migrations  of  the  Barbarous  Nations — Defeated  by  Marius  at  Aquts  Sextia — By 
Mariua  and  Catulus  in  Italy. 


THE  senate  had,  for  some  time  afler  the  sup- 
pression of  the  troubles  which  were  raised  by  Ful- 
vius  and  the  younger  Gracchus,  retained  its  au- 
thority, and  restrained  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
within  ordinary  bounds;  but  by  the  suspicions 
which  arose  against  them,  on  the  subject  of  their 
transactions  with  Jugurtha,  and  by  the  miscar- 
riages of  the  war  in  Nuoudia,  they  again  lost  their 
advantage.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real 
grounds  of  these  suspicions.  Sallust  seems  to  ad- 
mit them  in  their  utmost  extent,  and  represents 
the  whole  order  of  nobility  as  mercenary  traders, 
disposed  to  sell  what  the  republic  entrusted  to 
their  honour.  That  the  presents  of  Jugurtha 
were  sometimes  accepted,  and  produced  some 
effect,  is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  but  that  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Rome,  during  its  short  reign,  was  so 
much  c«irru])ted,  is  scarcely  to  be  credited.  Such 
a  measure  of  corruption  must  have  rendered  the 

1  About  10.000^ 


state  a  prey  to  every  foreign  power  that  was  in  a 
condition  to  mislcaid  its  councils,  and  is  not  conr 
sistcnt  with  that  superiority  which  the  Romans 
then  generally  possessed  in  their  negotiations,. us 
well  as  in  their  wars.  The  chaise  itself  savour^ 
too  much  of  that  envy  with  which  the  lower  clast* 
of  the  people  at  all  times  interpret  the  conduct  of 
their  superiors,  and  which  was  greatly  coun- 
tenanced by  the  partizaus  of  Cssar,  at  the  time 
when  Sallust  wrote,  in  order  to  vilify  and  reduce 
the  senate.  We  cannot,  however,  oppose  mere 
conjecture  to  the  positive  testimony  of  Sallust, 
corroborated  by  some  suspicious  circumstances  in 
the  transactions  of  the  times.  Among  these  we 
may  recollect  the  patronage  which  Jugurtha  met 
with  at  Rome,  contrary  to  the  professions  of  the 
Romans,  in  behalf  of  justice,  and  the  uncommon 
number  of  senators  degraded  at  that  time,  by  au-> 
thority  of  the  censors,  Gl  Csciiius  Metellus  and 
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«dT  lagtifioimd  ia  iu  pbiop. 

Whatever  m?  hft?e  tieen  the  ml  oocuion  of 
t!ie  or  tten  eabiMtiif  agiiiisttiie  noblc%  we  have 


nf  ■niiiiil  ■iiiii Ar  the  tiki  of  aU  thoee 

who  BM  noemd-iMM  fin  Jo^oithe,  DMcte  the 
r  tHiKiiwii  act  in  oonatitutiiiff  m 
^  »  wiflWwfc  to  evince  theieamy 

which  eootiniwd 


Cb.  Dwoiiiai  AhenoberiNM^'  which  has  been  al- 1  hmwi^  decfaoed,  hi  oonaeqnenee  of  thai  fentenoe, 

dJeqwiKfted  to  hold  a  place  'm  the  aenate.* 

Bcddea  the  traniacti^ns  already  mentioDcd,  the 
ibUowing  paiticoUn,  overlooked  in  the  faony  of 
i  the  ^opakr  party,  avaiHngthemaelvea  of  reeonfiiur  military  operttiona  and  ip 
it,  and  fivin^ttaD  Banner  of  eooiitlNUUMi^loaiid  aerre  etui  &rther  to  charaderias  the 
aeiBi  to  TCoofcr  greai  part  of  their  loat  powe&,  Jimiaa  Silamia  waa  tried  for  miaoondact  agabat 
Thetrftanei^  havuii^ obtained  the  ertafaliuimeBt'  |he  enemy;  M.  Emiliiis  8caiira%  Ifait  on  the 
_^  «•  .       .*_  .m_.  ^.i  .*  _••.!.__-  foil  ijf  the  eenate,  waa  brought  to  trial  ibr  coo 

tempt  of  lellgioo;  bm  boUi  acquitted.  The 
ardour  for  theae  raoeecutioni^  and  popular  icgu* 
lationa,  continued  until  the  teoond  ccmiulate  of 
of  the  caoM.  The  ftuatwjiona  which  continued  Biarioi^  when  M.  Mardua  Phifippoi^  one  of  the 
to  ha  eanied  on  fa  two  jeani  upon  thia  auppoii-  trihoncfl^  moved  to  rertoie  the  law  of  Tibeiiui 
•eived  BMin  than  tne  aulject  of  any  mrmer  Gfacchna  mpecting  the  diviaioD  of  ertataa  in 
9  to  afiemfee  the  nunda  of  men  from  each  land ;  ^nd  in  bit  qxcch  in  lupport  of  thii  mo- 
.,  and  fioB  the  pabfic.  CtueeUona  were 
of  a  fcivato  than  of  a  public  nature^  and 
ooeopied  the  wont  of  the  human  rBBAoni^  envy, 
maioi^  and  iwenge.  One  party  leamed  to  cfae- 
fHB  BHiaBood*  anbotifinatioo*  and  nenoinr  t  toe 
•Cher  ived  hi  eontinoal  fear  of  haniog  aiieh  en- 
gpnea  cflBploTed  agmnat  tbemnncaL 

Thepaopi^  ia  thor  aeal  to  attadc  the  nofaQity 
UBdaraBy  pnlence^  made  no  diitinction  between 
crm  and  aimea;  and,  cootrarr  to  the  noble 
■pint  of  their  aBcertof%  treated  imsfatune^  inea- 
vaeity.  or  twachcii,  wnh  equal  rigour.  One  tri- 
DBBO  had  extended  the  uae  of  the  eeeret  ballot  to 
the  trial  of  lemer  crimea;*  another,  upon  thia  oc- 
carioiL  look  away  all  dirtfaiction%  and  introduced 
it  in  tha  trial  of  capital  crnnea  abo.**eo  that  the 
JB%i^  without  being  accountable^  indulged  hia 
aciat  amEca  or  partial  fevonr.* 

LawB  woe  ande  to  pmnute  the  inteieet,  aa 
wel  aa  to  gntify  the  animonU  of  the  lower  peo- 
jrie.  Bf  tne  Agimrian  law  or  Graochui^  certain 
inita  wen  aet  to  eetatei  in  land ;  but,  m  order 
to  rmder  the  exceat  of  hnda,  in  the  hand*  of  any 
partkuhr  person,  immediately  useful  to  the  peo- 
ple, it  was  pcrmittoil,  by  an  amendment  made 
during  the  low  state  of  the  aristocratical  part^', 
that  peiaons  in  ponession  of  more  than  the  legal 
zxrosare  of  bno,  might  retain  their  estates,  but 
»ahject  to  a  rent  to  &  cdlcctod  for  the  benent  of 
the  poorer  dtixens ;  and  thus  it  was  propoeed, 
that  without  an^  trouble  in  taking  posacssion  of 
bndi^  or  mno\inff  from  the  city,  toe  favourites 
(^  the  party  should  be  accommodated,  and  reap 
the  fruits  cf  aedition  and  idleness  unimpaired' 

It  was  OTopoeed  by  the  consul 
U.  C.  G17.  Senrilius  Ccpio,  that  the  senate, 
La  SgrrilU  ^^^^^^  memoers  were  personally 
i^Jwdieiu.  ><>  much  exposed  to  prosecutions, 
should  have  their  share  likewise  in 
composing  the  juries,  a  privilege  of  which,  by  the 
fifict  of  Gracchus,  they  had  Men  deprived.*  In 
whatever  degree  this  proposal  was  adopted,  it 
was  a^n  expressly  repelled  upon  the  motion 
of  Ser\-iUus  Glaucia.  And  Cs{)io  soon  after  ex- 
perienced, in  his  own  person,  the  animosity  of 
the  papuUr  factbii,  being  tried  for  miscarriage  in 
his  battle  with  the  Ciuibri.  He  was  condemned 
by  the  jud^**^  and  afterwards,  in  virtue  of  a  rc- 
guLfttiiMi   obtained  by  Cassius,  one  of  the  tri- 

3  It  is  already  mrntioncd,  that  thirty-two  seaators 
eta  sinick  off  the  'olli  by  these  Diagittratos. 

4  Lea  CsimU  Tabrilaria. 

5  Lex  Celia  'l'abi>IUria. 
•  Cieer.  de  LMitms.  lib.  iii. 
7  Aman  de  Bell.  L*iv.  lib.  i 
i  Vakr.lfax.Iih.  v.  c». 


tion,  affirmed,  that  there  were  not  two  thounnd 
frnufiea  in  Rome  poaaeaaed  of  anr  piuperty  in 
land  whatever.!*  Thia  motion,  nowever,  waa 
withdrawn. 

Araoog  the  erimee  which  the  populace  were 
now  ao  eager  to  ptnurii,  ibrtunatdy  tnat  of  pecu- 
lation or  extortion  in  tbe  provir^pea  waa  ona.  To 
ftciHtate  complainte  on  tlua  lubieet,  not  oBly  par- 
■one  having  an  inmiwBate  interest  In  the  eaae^ 
but  aO  to  vvhom  any  money  or  eftcta  injurioiBly 
taken  might  have  otherwise  come  by  mheiitaneeL 
were  entitled  to  proaecutc  for  this  oflenee ;  and 
aiiy  alieut  who  convicted  a  Roman  dtiaen  of  tUa 
crune,  ao  aa  to  have  him  struck  off  the  luQs  of 
the  peoples  waa  himself  to  be  inroUed  instead  of 

^a  "^^  B'        a  a  si 

the  cttoen  duiplaced.u 

Domitiui^  one  of  the  tribunes^  attacked  the 
aristocndical  constitution  even  of  the  prieothood^ 
and  endeavoured  to  trans&r  the  right  of  electioa 
from  the  order  itself  to  the  people;  but  superrti- 
tion,  which  continues  to  influence  the  bulk  of 
mankind  after  reason  has  faitod,  here  stood  in  Ida 
way.  The  custom  was  against  him;  and,  in 
such  matters,  religion  and  custom 
Ln  D0mitia  are  the  same,  llie  {wople,  thero- 
ds  S^trdtUi*.  fore,  it  was  confessed,  coukl  not  in- 
terfere without  profanation ;  but  a 
certain  part  of  the  people  might  judge  of  the  can* 
didates,  and  ioKtruct  the  col&ge  of  priests  whom 
they  were  to  choose.''  The  same  artifice,  or  ver^ 
hal  evasion,  liad  been  already  admitted  in  the 
form  of  electing  the  Pontifex  Maximus^  now 
chosen  by  seventeen  of  the  tribes  wIk>  were  dfavm 
by  lot'* 

During  this  period,  a  just  alarm  was  takeii  on 
the  subject  of  private  as  well  as  public  corruption. 
Liberty  was  conceived  to  imjily  a  freedom  from 
every  restrdint,  and  to  justity  licence  and  con- 
tempt of  the  laws.  The  aids  which  were  given 
to  the  peoule  to  enable  them  to  subsist  in  ^oft> 
sion  and  idleness ;  the  wealth  that  was  paasmg  to 
Rome  in  the  hands  of  traders,  contractors,  and 
fanners  of  the  revenue,  as  well  as  proNiiidal  offi- 
cers, by  whom  the  profits  of  a  fintt  appointment 
were  lavished  in  public  showtt,  fights  of  gladiators, 
and  baiting  of  wilJ  beustn,  t«)  gain  the  fieoplo  in 
their ran\'aiw for  further  prefermrnts;  these  seve- 
ral circumstances  tended  in  the  hi^^hest  degrre,  to 
oorru}it  the  iHx>plr,  and  to  n*iuler  them  unworthy 
of  that  sovereignty  whieh  they  actually  possessed 
in  the  prevalence  of  the  pojHuar  faction. 


0  Atconius  Prdianiis  in  Corneliana  Cioeronis. 
10  Cioer.  de.  OAciiii.  lib.  ii.    II  Cicero  ia  Balbtaaa 
li  Asconiue  in  Corneliana  Ciecronis. 
13  Cicero  de  Lrfi  .\grana. 
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The  MTerities  which  were  {practised  in  ccrtxdn 
cased,  the  sum])tuary  laws  which  were  provided 
to  restrain  luxury,  were  but  feeble  aid*  to  strp 
such  a  source  of  dis()nier.  It  is  meiitioned,  as  an 
instance  of  such  severilVi  that  some  vestals  were 
questioned  at  this  time  k>r  a  breach  of  tliat  sacred 
oblij^ation  to  chastity,  under  which  tiiev  were 
held  up  as  a  {mttem  of  manners  to  the  llomaa 
women;  that  three  of  them  were  condeumed, 
and,  together  with  Roman  knights,  tlie  supposed 
partnere  in  their  crimes,  sullirtd  extreme  pu- 
nishment. A  temi>Ie  was  on  tliis  occasion  erect- 
ed to  the  goddi>ss  Venus  under  a  new  title,  that 
of  tlie  Reformer ;'  and  prayers  were  to  be  otl'ered 
up  in  tliis  temple,  that  it  might  please  the  god- 
dess to  guard  the  chahtity  of  Komen  women.^ 

The  term  luxury  is  somewhat  ambiguous ;  it 
is  put  for  sensuality  or  excet^s  in  what  i^kites  to 
the  preservation  of  animal  life ;  and  for  the  effect 
of  vanity,  in  what  relates  to  the  decomtions  of 
rank  anil  fortune.  The  luxury  of  the  Romans, 
in  the  present*  age,  was  probably  of  the  former 
kind,  and  sumptuary  kiws  were  provided,  not  to 
restrain  vanity,  but  to  govern  the  api)etites  for 
mere  debauch'.  About  the  time  that  Ju^urtha 
was  at  Rome,  the  sumptuary  law  of  Fannius  re- 
ceived an  addition,  by  wluch  Roman  citizens 
were  not  only  restricied  in  their  ordinary  ex- 
jwnse,  but  the  legal  quantiti(*s  and  species  of  food 
were  prescribed  to  them.  The  whole  ex|»en8i!  of 
the  table  was  restricted  to  thirty  asses*  a  day, 
and  the  meat  to  be  served  up,  to  three  or  four 
pounds,  dried  or  salted.  There  was  no  restric- 
tion in  the  use  at'  herlw  or  vegetables  of  any 
sort.^  According  to  A.  Gellius,  the  law  jjermit- 
ted,  on  certain  days,  an  expense  of  a  hundred 
asses;  on  wedding  days,  two  hundred.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  this  law  continu<xl  to  have  its 
efl'ect  on  the  tables  of  Roman  citizens  after  C'i- 
cero  was  a  man.*  The  epicures  of  this  time  were 
obliged  to  make  up,  in  the  cookery  of  their  vege- 
table diet,  what  was  defective  in  that  species  of 
food. 

About  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Numidi.ui  war,  the  |H»ople,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus, amounted  to  four  hundred  and  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thirty-six  citizens,  fit  to 
carry  arms.  At  this  time  it  was  that  the  censors, 
Ciuintus  Cecilius  Metellus,  and  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  exp«rlled  thirty-two  members  from 
the  senate. 

While  the  Romans  were  intent  on  the  war 
which  subsisted  in  Africa,  they  were  assailed  by 
enemies  in  some  of  the  other  provinces.  In 
Sjiain,  hostilities,  at  intervals,  were  still  renewed. 
In  endeavouring  to  quell  one  of  the  revolts  of  the 
natives,  the  Roman  pra>tor  was  killed ;  in  another 
encounter,  the  fon*es  employed  against  them  were 
cut  off;  and  a  fresli  army  was  trans^iortiHl  from 
Italy  to  secure  the  Roman  inissessions. 

Hostilities  were  likewise  continued  on  the 
frontier  of  Macedonia,  hy  the  Scordi.vi,  Trilmlli, 
and  other  Thracian  nations ;  and  the  pnvonsul 
Rufus,  by  liis  victories  in  this  quarter,  obtaiiiiHl  a 
triumph. 

During  this  j)eritKl,  in  tlio  consulship  of  Atti- 
lius  JSernmus,  and  CI.  Senilius  Ca»pio,  the  \ear 

1  VeiiiiR  Verficonlia. 

2  Orottiiis,  lib.  v.  c.  15.  Jul.  Otmsiucnt.  Ovid. 
Fast  lib  V.  3  .^bout  two  sliiltiiig*. 

4  MarrnbiuH  Sntur.  lib.  ii.  r.  17. 

3  Kpitft.  uU  Fauiiliar.  lib.  vii.  ad  Galium. 


after  the  first  consulship  of  lirlarius,  were  bom 
two  illustrious  citizens,  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  and 
Cneius  Pom]X!ius  Stralx),  afterwards  distinguish- 
ed by  the  appellation  of  Pompey  the  Great.  And 
we  are  now  to  oi)cn  the  scene  in  which  the  per 
sons  on  whom  the  fate  of  the  Romaii  empire  was 
to  de[)end,  made  their  several  entries  into  life,  oi 
falto  pubUc  business,  and  began  to  para  through 
an  infancy  or  a  youth  of  danger,  to  an  old  age  or 
extreme  trouble,  which  clomxi  with  the  auBver- 
sion  of  that  constitution  to  which  they  were  bom. 
Mahus  having,  without  any  me- 
U.  C.  G50.  morabto  event,  paaoed  the  year  of 
Iiis  sceond  consulship  on  the  fron- 
Caius  Mariut  tier  of  Narbonne  Graul,  waa,  by  the 
3^10,  L.  J3ure-  people,  still  under  the  same  appre- 
Hum  Orestes.  (lension  of  the  Cimbric  invaMon, 
re-elected  into  the  same  office,  and 
destined  for  his  former  station.  Thiri  year  like- 
wise the  barbarians  turned  aside  from  his  pro- 
vuice,  and  left  the  republic  at  leisure  to  contend 
with  enemies  of  less  consideration,  who  appeared 
in  a  diflerent  quarter.  Athcnio,  a  slave  in  ^Sicily, 
having  murdered  his  master,  and  broken  open 
the  prisons  or  yards  in  which  slaves  uere  com- 
monlv  confined  at  work,  a&scmbkti  a  numl>er 
together,  and  being  clothed  in  a  pur])Ic  robe,  with 
a  crown  and  a  sceptre,  affected  a  species  of  roy- 
alty, invited  all  the  slaves  of  the  island  to  assuine 
their  freedom  under  his  protection.  He  acquired 
strength  sufficient  to  cope  with  Scrvilius  Casca, 
the  Roman jpnetor,  and  actually  forced  him  in 
his  camu.  He  likewise  defeated  the  succeeding 
proctor,  Licinius  Luculus  ;6  and  was  in  (be  third 
year  of  the  insurrection,  with  great  difficulty,  re- 
duced by  the  consul  Aquilius.  This  revolt  was  at 
its  height  in  this  year  of  the  third  consulship  of 
Marius,  and  it  was  quelled  in  the  second  year  after 
it,  the  rel>els  l)eing  surrounded  in  their  strong 
holds,  and  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  pro- 
visions.^ The  whole  is  mentioned  now,  that  it 
may  not  recur  hereafter  to  interrupt  matters  of 
more  moment. 

About  the  same  time  the  Romans  had  been 
obliginl  to  equip  a  naval  aniianK-iit  under  Marcus 
Antoiiius,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  ora- 
tor, against  the  Cilician  pirates,  who  had  lately 
infested  the  seas.  All  that  we  know  of  this  ser- 
vice is,  in  general,  that  it  was  i;erformtHl  with 
ability  and  success.^ 

From  Macedonia,  Calpumius  Piso  re{X)rted, 
that  the  victory  he  had  gabied  over  the  1  hra- 
cians  had  enabled  him  to  i)enetrate  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Rhodope  and  Caucasus. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  empire  when  Caius 
Marius  returned  from  his  provuice  in  Gaul,  to 
preside  at  the  election  of  consuls.  He  was  again, 
by  the  voice  of  the  i>eople,  called  upon  to  resume 
his  former  trust ;  but  he  aftccted,  from  modesty, 
to  dechne  the  honour.  His  partizans  were  pre- 
pared for  acting  this  j»art,  and  were  accordingly, 
by  their  imi)ort unities,  to  fon^e  him  into  an  office 
which  he  ho  modestly  st^emed  to  decUne.  Among 
thcM^,  Apuleius  Satuininus,  at  this  time  himselt 
candidate  for  the  office  of  tribune,  charged  Ma- 
rius with  treachery  to  his  country  in  proftosing  to 
de.*«eit  the  n^public  in  times  of  so  much  danger* 
and  with  his  reproaches  prevailed  so  far  as  to 
nMiiler  him  passive  to  the  will  of  his  fellow -citi 

(t  FloruH.  lib.  iii.  c.  19.        7  F'lorus,  lib.  iv.  c.  19, 
b  Ibid.  lib.  iii.c  0.    Cicero  de  Orator,  lib.  i. 
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In  thli  fiMirth  f^mfuhif^,  the 
eonnge  and  militarjr  ■killoi  BIs- 
liu  etme  to  bo  octnallj  eiarted  in, 
thii  provinoe.  Tiie  boriHurooi  —  * 
tioBi^  oiler  tbeirictiurnfipoDi 
bnui  to  o|ipeor  in  oepante 
oocn  fenmng  o  nameroao  ond 

onvf  .    la  one  diniioa  tlw  Ciinbri  ond 

ToctOHfDo  nod  no«ed  thfoqgii  the  whole  length 
of  Gold  to  tfao  RhiM^  oM|N»  thence  proceeded 
bj  tko  Donabo  to  Noi§pBor  Aoitiio,  ond  were 
Mintii^  toiwi^  UolfMnOio  ynXiej  of  Trent 
Tbo  Ckwod  LolotiQe  Cotaloi  WIS  etotioned  neor 
Ike  dMcoDt  of  tbo  Alpo  to  obiervo  the  motiono  of 
mo  body. 

Ib  oaoCher  ditfaoo,  the  Ambioneo  ond  the 
TcQtoiaes  hong  on  tiie  iioitfier  of  the  Ramon 
pravineo  in  Goal,  lietween  the  Garonne  and  the 
Rbooe^  ond  gave  out,  that  they  meant,  by  the 
Boit  oidinorr  lonto  it  tlie  mountaim,  to  join 
thor  ollieo  in  Itoly. 

UpoQ  the  approodi  of  tliii  (bimidahle  enemy, 
Ifaniio  took  poet  on  the  Rhone  at  the  confluence 
flftfaot  met  with  the  loere^and  fortified  his  camp 
in  Iho  moel  oflertnti  manner.    The  barfaariana 

^  _m  with  cowardice  ibr  liavinff  taken 

poBoaotkioi^  eoit,  agreeably  to  thdr  own 
10  of  war,  o  formal  raailenge  to  meet  them 
in  bottlot  «m1  Having  hod  for  answer  from  Mor 
n%  That  tfaoRomons  did  not  consok  their  ene- 
■ko  Id  imow  when  it  was  proper  to  fight,  thej 
WHO  eoofifmed  in  the  concempt  winch  they 
■Iraodk  eotertained  of  his  army,  ventured  to  leave 
thsB  Mttnd^  and  ikoceeded  in  separate  divisidhs 
Iswmb  Italy.  Marios  followed  i  and,  with  rapid 
■i*-*****,  overtook  thtem  as  they  passinl  over  the 
eoantry  without  any  precaution ;  flome  of  them 
Bear  to  the  Roman  colony  of  Sextiue,*"  and  far 
mmyrod  from  each  other.  Having  found  them 
Qoder  such  dind\antage,  and  in  such  coniutuon 
•f  exposed  them  to  slaughter,  with  scarcely  any 
power  of  reaistanoe,  he  put  the  greater  riart  to 
the  sword.  Thus  part  of  the  hordes,  who  had 
foK  many  years  been  so  formidable  to  the  Romans, 
were  now  entirely  cut  olil  Is'inety  tlu>U8and  pri- 
ioiiera,  with  Teutobocbus,  one  of  their  king^s, 
were  taken,  and  two  hundzed  thousand  were  said 
to  bo  slain  in  the  fiekLu 

The  newa  of  this  victory  arriving  at  Rome, 
while  it  vras  known  that  another  divi^don  of  the 
some  enemy,  not  less  formidabic,  was  still  in  the 
field,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  command 
and  office  of  consul  woukl  be  continued  to  Marius. 
The  populace,  incited  by  some  of  the  factious  tri- 
bunes, joined,  with  the  other  usual  marks  of  their 
attachment  to  his  person,  that  of  disrespect  and 
insoience  to  those  who  were  supiiosed  to  be  hiit 
opponents  and  rivaU.  Of  these,  Mctellus  Nu- 
nndicos,  whom  he  hiid  supplanted  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  against  Jugurtha,  was  the 
chiet  This  respeclattle  citizen,  being  now  in 
the  office  of  censor,  one  E^uitiu^,  an  iuipobtor  ot 
obscure  and  sla\isti  extraction,  otiered  Inmself  to 
be  enrolled  as  a  citizen,  under  the  popular  dcsigna- 
&o  and  name  of  Cuius  Uracchus,  the  son  of 
Tibenua.    The  censor,  doubting  his  title,  called 


§  PhilarelL  in  Mario.       10  Now  Aix,  in  Provenee. 
11  Pluiarch  in  Mario.  Orosias,  lib.  v.  c  Itf.  Floras, 
Uk  iu  c  3.  Vellsius.    Eulf^ti 


noon  Sempronia,  the  riirter  of  GrMchna^  to  tcotiAr 
what  she  knew  of  this  pretended  rdation;  ana, 
npm  herciving  ovidenoe  ag^^ 
cnim.  The  popohoe^  ilUfinoeed  to  M^Biiii% 
on  ocooont  of  nia  supposed  mfleranoe  with  Bla- 
rioi^  took  this  opportunity  to  insult  him  m  the 
^dJecham  of  his  office  {  attacked  his  house^  snd 
joUigednimtotaiLeiefugein the  capital  Even  there 
the  tribune  Satuminus  woukl  nave  laid  violent 
handa  on  hia  perMui,  if  he  had  not  been  protoded 
b¥  a  body  of  the  Roman  knightawho  had  aapan- 
btod  in  afms  to  defend  him.  Tliis  tumult*  woo 
suppressed,  but  not  without  bloodshed. 

While  tiie  popular  fection  were 
U.  C.  653.  indulgmg  in  tnoe  marks  of  their 
^^^^  dislike  to  MeteUoi^  they  poeeeded 

Jj^Jj^l^  to  bestow  the  lionoun  wuich'tbej 
M  JiquiRMM,  intended  for  Mariui^  and'chooe  him 
for  a  fifth  time  consul,  in  conjuno- 
tkm  vrith  M.  Aquiliua.  His  late  splendid  suo- 
cesa  against  one  division  of  the  waniieiing  barba- 
rians justified  thb  choice,  and  pointed  him  out  aa 
the  fittest  person  to  combat  the  other,  which  waa 
still  expected  from  the  side  of  Noricum  to  attempt 
the  invasion  of  Italy.  Catulus,  the  late  coUeaguo 
of  Marius,  commanding  the  troops  that  were  8t»> 
tioned  on  the  Atheais,  to  cover  the  aooeas  to  Italy 
firom  the  valley  of  Trent,  waa  deatined  to  act  in 
subordination  to  the  consul  who  had  given  or- 
ders to  hasten  the  march  of  Ilia  victoriooa  army 
from  the  Rhone. 

Catulus  had  taken  post  above  Verona,  thrown 
a  biidge  over  the  Atheais,  and,  in  cider  to  oom- 
mand  the  passage  of  that  river,  had  fortified  sta- 
tions on  both  its  banka.  While  he  was  in  tbm 
pooture,  and  before  the  iunction  of  Mario%  the 
enemy  arrived  in  his  neighbourhood.  Tlie  amaiing 
works  which  they  peribnpfd  fully  served  to  con- 
firm the  report  of  their  numl>er!*.  They  oUitructed 
with  mounds  of  timber  and  earth  the  channel  of 
the  river,  so  as  to  force  it  to  change  its  course; 
and  thu8,  instead  of  {lassiiig  the  river,  they  threw 
it  behind  them  in  their  march.  They  continued 
to  float  such  quantities  of  wood  on  the  stream 
above  the  bridge  wbirh  Catulus  had  built,  that 
the  passage  of  the  water  being  stopped,  the  bridse, 
with  all  the  timtx^r  which  was  accumulated  be- 
foro  it,  was  entirely  carried  ofi*.  The  Roman 
army,  on  seeing  such  evidence  of  the  numbers 
and  strength  ot  their  enem^',  were  seized  with  a 
panic  Many  deserted  their  colours,  some  fled 
even  to  Rome  without  halting.  The  iiruconsul 
thought  proi>er  to  order  a  retreat ;  and  thus,  by 
seenung  to  auttiorise  what  he  could  niA  prevent,  he 
endeavoured  to  save  in  (jart  the  credit  of  his  army. 

The  level  country'  on  the  Po  was  in  this  man- 
ner laid  open  to  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 
The  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  greatly  alarmed : 
and  the  Roman  jiroplc  iiossed  aji  act  of  attainder 
acainst  ail  those  who  had  abandoned  their  colours. 
Marius,  who  continued  at  Rome  while  the  le- 
gions advanced  on  their  march  from  Ciaul,  sua* 
uended  the  triumph  which  had  l)i>en  orden^  him 
by  the  senate,  went  to  receive  his  army  bt  the 
fool  of  the  Alps,  and  to  hasten  its  junction  with 
Catulus. 

Upon  the  junction  of  the  two  armies,  those 
who  liad  lately  tied  recovered  their  courage,  and 
the  generals  d'eteruuiied,  without  loss  of  Ume,  to 
hazard  a  battle.  It  ici  said  that  the  barbarians  of 
this  division  were  still  ignorant  of  the  disaster 
which  had  betiillen  their  alliea  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  Alps,  and  had  sent  a  defiance  or  a  challenge 
to  fight ;  but  that  being  infonned  of  this  calamity 
when  they  were  about  to  engage,  the3r  made  their 
attack  with  leas  than  their  usual  ferocity  and  con- 
fidence. Catulus  received  them  in  front.  Matius 
made  a  movement  to  assail  them  in  flank ;  but  as 
they  were  hid  by  the  clouds  of  dust  which  every 
where  rose  from  the  plain,  he  missed  his  wav,  or 
could  not  enjrage  till  after  the  enemy  had  been 
repulsed  by  Catulus,  and  were  already  put  to 
flight  The  rout  was  extremely  bloody  ;  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  were  said  to  lie  slain; 
sixty  thousand  submitted  to  be  taken  prisoners. 
The  remainder  of  this  mighty  host,  even  the 
women  and  children,  perrahed  by  their  own 
hands ;  and  the  race  of  barbarous  nations  who 
had  migrated  through  Europe,  perhaps  for  ages 
be£>re  flicv  encountered  with  the  Romans,  now 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  extirpated.' 


On  receiving  the  news  of  this  victory  at  Rome 
the  city  resounded  with  joy,  and  the  people,  ic 
every  sacrifice  they  oflernl  up,  addressed  them- 
selves  to  Marius  as  a  god.  He  had  been  con 
stantly  attended  in  this  war  by  Sylla,  who,  though 
alreaffy  an  object  of  his  jealousy,  still  choae  to 
neglect  the  preferments  of  the  city,  and  to  serve 
in  the  camp.  In  the  late  victory  Marios  was  no 
more  than  partner  with  Catulus.  Unon  the  arri- 
val of  the  armies  at  Rome,  he  dia  justice  to 
Catulus  in  this  particular,  and  admitted  him  to 
partake  in  his  triumph.  In  this  procession  then 
were  no  carriages  loaded  with  gold,  silver,  or  any 
precioua  spoils  of  any  sort ;  but,  instead  of  them, 
the  shattered  armour  and  broken  swords  of  an 
enemy;  the  surer  marks  of  an  honour  justly 
won,  and  of  a  more  important  service  performed 
These  were  transported  in  loada,  and  piled  up  in 
the  capitoL 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Character  and  immoderate  Ambition  of  Marius — Death  of  Nonius — Re-election  of  the  T^bune 
Saturninus — His  Sedition  and  seizing  the  Capitol — Death  of  Satuminus — Reverse  in  the  State 
of  Parties^ Recall  of  Metellus—  Violent  Death  of  the  Tribune  Furius^ Birth  of  CaiuM  Julius 
CfBsar — Lex  Otcilia  Didia — Blank  in  the  Roman  History — Sylla  offers  himself  Candidate  for 
the  Office  of  Prwtor — Edict  of  the  Censors  against  the  Latin  Rhetoricians — Bullion  in  the 
Roman  Treasury — Present  of  a  Groupe  in  golden  Figures  from  the  King  of  Mauritania-— 
Acts  of  Livius  Dmsus — Revolt  of  the  Italian  Allies — Policy  of  the  Romans  in  yielding  to  the 
Necessity  of  their  Affairs — The  Laws  of  Plautius. 


UPON  the  extinction  of  the  wandering  na- 
tions which  had  now  for  some  time  molested  the 
empire,  there  was  no  foreign  enemy  to  endanger 
the  peace  of  Italy.  The  wars  in  Thrace  and  in 
Spam  had  no  eft*ect  bevond  the  provinces  in 
wnich  they  subsisted.  The  insurrection  of  the 
slaves  in  Sicily,  by  the  good  conduct  of  Aquilius 
the  consul,  to  whom  tnat  service  had  been  com- 
mitted, was  near  being  quelled. 

Marius,  being  now  rpturnc?d  to  the  city,  might 
have  quitted  the  paths  of  ambition  with  uncom- 
mon distinction  and  honour.  An  ordinary  con- 
sulate, after  his  having  been  so  often  calledf  upon 
in  times  of  danger,  as  the  person  most  likely  to 
save  his  country,  could  make  no  addition  to  his 
glory.  His  bemg  set  aside  in  times  of  security 
and  leisure,  would  even  have  been  the  mo^t 
honourable  and  flattering  comment  that  could 
nave  been  made  on  Ids  former  elections. 

But  immoderate  thirst  of  power,  and  extreme 
animosity  to  his  rivals,  not  ele\'ation  of  mind, 
were  the  characteristics  of  Marius.  His  ambi- 
tioijkbad  hitherto  passed  for  an  aversion  to  aristo- 
cratical  usurpations.  But  his  contempt  of  family 
distinctions,  the  oflTspring  of  a  vanity  which  made 
him  feel  the  want  of  such  honours,  by  clashing 
with  the  established  subordination  of  ranks  in  his 
country,  became  a  source  of  disaftection  to  the 
state  itself  He  formed  views  upon  the  consulate 
yet  a  sixth  time ;  and  instead  ot  the  moderation, 
or  the  sjiticty  of  honours  with  which  he  pretended 
to  be  actuated  when  he  hoped  to  be  pressed  into 
office,  he  employed  all  his  influence,  even  his 
money,  to  procure  a  re-election ;  and  accordingly 

1  Plutarch,  in  Mario  &  Syl'a.  Orofius,  lib.  v.  o.  16. 
Flonis,  lib  iii.cS.  Velleius.  Eutrop.  Appian  in  Celtic^. 
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Flaccus. 


prevailrtl,  together  with  Valerius  Flaccus.  He 
nad  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  this  candi- 
date against  Metellus,  more  from  animosity  to 
the  competitor,  whose  great  authority,  placecl  in 
opposition  to  himself,  he  dreaded, 
than  from  any  re^rd  or  predilec- 
tion for  Flaccus.  Being  chosen,  in 
order  the  more  to  strengthen  him- 
self in  the  exercise  of  Ids  power, 
he  entered  into  concert  with  the 
Tribune  Apuleius  Satuminus,  and,  it  is  probable, 
agreed  to  support  this  factious  demagogue  in  his 
pretensions  to  remain  in  office  for  another  year ; 
a  precedent  which  had  taken  place  only  in  the 
most  factious  times  of  the  republic,  and  which 
was  in  itself  more  dangerous  than  any  other  re- 
election whatever.  The  person  of  the  tribune 
bein^  sacred,  his  will  was  absolute,  there  was  no 
check  to  his  power  besides  the  fear  of  being  called 
to  account  at  the  expiration  of  his  term ;  and  if 
this  fear  were  renjoved  by  the  perpetuity  of  office, 
it  was  a  power  yet  more  formidaUe  than  that  of 
the  dictator,  and  to  be  restrained  only  by  the  di- 
visions which  might  arise  among  those  who  were 
joined  together  in  the  exercise  of  it. 

The  faction  that  was  formed  by  Marius  and 
the  tribune  Satuminus,  with  their  adherents,  was 
farther  strengthened  by  the  acoossion  of  the  pra'tor 
Glaucta.  This  nerson,  while  in  office,  and  as  he 
sat  in  judgment,  nad  received  an  aflront  from  Sa- 
turninus, in  havmg  his  chair  of  state  broken 
down,  for  presuming  to  occupy  any  part  in  the 
attention  oi  the  people,  while  an  assemUy  caUml 
by  the  tribune  was  met.  He  nevcrthelcMi  tkfm 
to  overlook  this  insult,  in  order  to  be  adnutteoil 
partner  in  the  conaidenttion  ivhich  waa  How  ^t^ 
joyed  by  these  pogai|r  liaders. 
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w|MB  vBiOTVOMdkoi  toe  tribanDuifwcnoiii^ 
ubtaoMli  MM  nolifet  dxerted  thiiBflm  topi^ 

of  Sitonifaias;  and  nineof 
I  wcRL  witlKNit  tny  qiwtlion, 
to  todoly  MBBtgQ  in  pnfiBram  to  bliii. 
Tho  Uatk  piMO  too  woo  oetndly  iBled  by  the 
cieetiin of  Nonte8afimft%  whom  the aiHlocnegri 
hod  ouuiiuiloJ  wiA  oil  ito  infloeiioOi  But  toe 
porty  01  Afwlebii^  cmoMd  ot  tfadlr  dipiiiipoinf- 
■01%  Mn  neoono  to  ^noknci^  fcwed  rfouiui^ 
tflo^ni  wrao^r  ^wted  wnn  too  nood  dhoracter 
m  tnooM^  to  tiAs  nAioo  in  o  woriL-dbop^  froin 
eohowaodngfed  bf  oomeof  the  hteiol- 
^  oBodMdtoMShii^ondriMn.  Theowgn- 
r  HolDe  WK  ono  oober  penmi^  thoi^h  reputed 
Iho  Ftppuv  porty,  letired  under  the  troogeet 
■  01  OBKOoo  end  terror, 
hod  wooon  to  oppiehend  oomeTiolent 
fioB  the  ■enot&  end  wooinnohoile 
to  oMeoiblo  thot  body.  Bdeon  time  Gboeia,  in 
the  niglil,  with  o  poff^  oimed  with  daflgeri,  took 
.  _  ^  ^  eipiloland  piece  ofiiwmbly, 
ootIt  hour  in  the  momin|^  hovins 
irii  too  ftrae  of  eleetioo.  ennonnnen 
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wad,  ot 
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elffftJoHi 
ofdn  tiibuML  in  the  pboe  that  woe 
hj  the  uwiider  of  NonioSi  Xhii  (ufioue 
Ml  oooonBopj  leuHtited  in  the  eir 
;  wfakh,  though  reoenttj  viohted 
hf  ^kamU  woe  otill  revered  W  the  bulk  of 
lie  people.  He  woe  oootinuBilj  attended  faj 
■  oewoet  of  men  who  tnfeited  the  itrMtii  free- 
mn  of  ileepente  fbrtnne^  whom  Mafim,  ooo- 
tw  to  the  eetabUied  ftfme  of  the  eoMtitutioii, 
kd  odnitted  into  the  legkm^  end  who  were 
gnwnfaee  end  innlent,  os  pertnen  in  the  nc- 
laim  of  tfaot  geaeiol,  end  who  were  nado  to 
cneetlhot,  in  com  tlie  popular  poity  should  pre> 
no,  they  themoeheo  ahould  hafo  eatatei  in  bnd 
aad  eomlbftabie  eettkmenta. 

Under  the  terror  of  lo  many  aasaasini,  who 
eooadered  the  nobka  ai  enemies  to  their  cause, 
Maiius  with  his  Action  wne  become  masters  of 
the  oommooweolth.  The  better  soft  of  the  people 
were  deterred  from  frequenting  the  public  assem- 
blies and  no  one  hadf  courage  to  propose,  that 
or  inquirj  ahould  be  made  into  the  d«ith  of  the 
triBone  NoniuB,  in  whose  person  the  sacred  law 
vaa  again  oet  at  nougiit.* 

Apmeius  hastened  to  grati^r  his 
Utj^ftmim.  party  by  proposing  popular  laws. 
One  to  seiae  in  me  name  of  the 
poblie,  thoee  lands  on  the  Po  which  had  lately 
been  dwoioted  by  the  migrations  of  the  barbarous 
Latioos,  and  to  distribiSe  them  in  lots  to  the 
poorer  atixena.* 
Another^  by  which  it  was  resolved,  that  in  the 
ovinoe  of  Africa  a  hundred  jugera  a  man  should 
dtrtrihuted  to  the  veterans  i*  that  new  settl<v 
nents  should  be  made  in  Ureece,  Macedonia,  and 
Sicily :  and  that  the  money  taken  from  the  tem- 
ple at  Toloaa*  should  be  employed  io  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  ibr  a  like  purpose :  that  wherever 
these  ookmirs  shoobl  be  [^ntcd,  Marius  should 
have  a  power  to  inscribe  at  each  of  the  settle- 
menis,  three  aliens  into  the  list  of 

J«#V»"  ciliiens.*    Thatthe  price,  hitherto 

nnfiiii.  p^jjj  f^  ^j^jyjj  jjy  ijjg  people  at  the 

%M0m  *  Bell.  Civil.  lib.  1.  Phitarch  in  Mario, 
IkBErbisLjIlax.  Ut».  iz.  c  7.  Oro«iua,  lib.  v.  c  J7. 
Ah. flkliUili^  3  AjMiiaA de  Uell. Civ.  lib.  i. 

IfAtni  tWIBasCribooWtotamino. 
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publie  grmarieai^  shecild  he  lemitte^  9bA  thai 
oofn  ahould  be  dhtributed  gratia. 

Upon  the  intentioo  to  obtain  the  hat  of  thoao 
bwa  being  known,  CL  Servifins  Cepio^  one  of 
the  mteston^  represented,  that  if  such  a  hw 
diould  noai^  there  would  be  an  end  of  industry, 
good  order,  and  government;  and  that  thetrea- 
euiy  of  Rome  would  not  be  sufficient  to  deftay 
the  ezpenae.  He  exhoited  the  senate  to  empkjy 
every  measuie  to  defeat  the  motioD.  And  thCa 
body  acoofdindy  made  a  rBBoAution,  that  whoever 
attODpted  to  Mmdn  the  law  in  question  ahould  bo 
deemed  an  enemy  to  his  oountry.  ButApuleiQa 
was  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  terrors  of  tme  fo- 
solution.  Ho  pioeeeded  to  propoae  the  law  fai 
the  usual  foniL  and  had  pluited  the  rails  and 
ballotinff  uma  for  the  people  to  grn  their  wtteo. 
when  Cvpio^  with  a  body  of  fab  attendants^  haa 
the  oonraoe  to  attack  the  tribune^  brake  down  the 
stepSi  ana  overset  the  haDodng  uma;  an  actiott 
fbt  whkh  he  waa  afterwards  impeached  upon  aa 
aeeuaatlon  of  tnasoiL  but  by  which,  fa  the  p«^ 
sent,  he  disappointed  the  designa  of  the  betkm.' 

Apuleiua,  to  extend  the  power  of  the  popular  • 
aasemblin^  and  to  remove  every  impediment  finm 
hb  own  designs^  brought  Ibrwaid  a  number  of 
newre^ubtkma.  One  to  confirm  a  former  statute^ 
fay  which  the  acta  of  the  tribes  were  decbicd  to 
fanve  the  force  of  bwa.  Another,  dedaiing  it  to 
be  treason  fa  anyjpersonto  interrupt  a  tnhuno 
in  puttinff  a  question  to  the  people.  A  thirds 
obhging  the  senate  to  confirm  every  act  of  the 
tribes  within  five  days  after  such  act  had  passed 
and  requiring  every  senator,  under  pain  ofa  fine^ 
and  of  being  struck  off  the  lulbto  toko  an  oath 
to  abide  by  these  regubtiona.  W bib  these  mo- 
tions were  in  debate,  some  one  of  the  party  who 
opposed  them,  in  order  to  stop  the  career  of  thb 
mctious  tribune,  observed,  that  it  thundered ;  a 
circumstance  which,  upon  the  ordinary  maxima 
of  the  Roman  auf^rs,  was  suflicient  to  suspend 
any  business  in  which  the  people  were  engaged, 
and  to  break  up  their  assembly.  "  If  yon  be  not 
silent,"  said  Apuleius  tothe  person  who  observed 
that  it  thundered,  "  you  will  also  find  that  it  haib*' 
The  assembly  accoTiJincIv,  without  being  deterred 
by  this  interposition  of  the  auspices,  p^scd  acts 
to  these  several  purposes.  1  he  jwvirer  of  the 
senate  was  entirely  suppressed,  their  part  of  the 
le^slature  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  and  even 
this  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  withhokl.  Ma- 
rius called  them  together,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  consider  wlut  resolution  they  were  to  take 
with  respect  to  a  change  of  so  much*  importance, 
and  particulariy  with  respect  to  the  oath  which 
was  to  be  exacted  from  the  members.  The  old 
warrior  b  said,  on  this  oocafion,  to  have  practbad 
an  artifice  by  which  he  imposed  on  many  of  dhe 
members,  and  which  afterwards  fumbhed  him 
with  a  pretence  for  removing  hb  enemy  Metellus 
from  their  councils.  lie  declared  himself  with 
great  warmth  against  taking  the  oath,  and  by  hb 
example  le<i  other  senators  to  exprem  their  senti- 
ments. Metellus,  in  particubr,  assured  the  as- 
sembly, that  it  was  hb  own  resolution  never  to 
come  under  such  an  engagement. 

While  the  senators  relied  on  the  concurrence 
of  Marius  in  refusing  the  oath,  the  time  apiN>intcd 
for  ailministering  it  neariy  approached ;  and  thb 
consul,  after  the  third  day  vras  &r  spent,  aasem- 
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bled  the  senate,  set  forth  the  dangerous  state  of 
the  commonwealth ;  at  the  same  time  expressed 
his  ovrn  fears  of  the  disturbances  that  mif^lit  arise 
if  the  senate  refused  to  firratify  the  people  in  this 
matter ;  and  while  multitudes  were  assembled  in 
tile  streets  to  know  the  issue  of  tlipir  councils,  he 
requinnl  that  the  oath  should  he  adiuinistenHl.  He 
himself  took  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  senate, 
and  the  joy  of  tlic  populace  assembled  by  Apuleius, 
who  souiMbnl  applause  through  every  part  of  the 
•treets.  Metellus  alone,  of  all  who  were  present, 
refused  to  comply,  and  withstood  all  the  intreaties 
of  his  friends,  who  represented  the  danger  with 
which  he  was  threatened.  "  //"  ti  vere  always 
sa/c  to  do  righty*  he  said,  "vho  would  ertr  do 
Vfrong?  But  good  men  are  duftinguishedf  by 
choosing  to  do  right  even  when  it  is  least  for 
their  safety  to  do  so,''* 

On  the  following  day  the  tribune  Satuniinus 
entered  the  senate,  and,  not  beinjij  stopjied  by  tlie 
negativo  of  any  of  his  own  colleagues,  the  only 
power  that  could  restrain  him,  dragged  Metellus 
trom  his  p!acA',  and  proffered  an  act  of  attainder 
and  banisntnent  airuinst  him,  for  having  refused 
the  oath  wliich  was  eiljoined  bv  the  people. 
Many  of  tlie  mt»t  respectable  citizens  otTered 
tlieir  aid  to  defend  this  illustrious  senator  by 
force,  but  he  himself  declined  being  the  subject 
of  any  civil  commotion,  and  went  into  exile. 

While  the  act,  which  attcrwanls  passed  for 
liis  lianishinent  was  proiioring,  he  was  heard  to 
■ay,  "If  the  times  should  mend,  I  shall  recover 
my  stition ;  if  not,  it  is  a  happiness  to  l)e  al)Si>nt 
from  hence."  lie  fixed  his  abode  at  Smyrna, 
conducted  his  retirement  with  great  dignity  dur- 
ing his  exile,  and  ])rol)ably  felt  as  he  ouglit  that 
any  cj'nsun*  inflicted  by  nien  of  a  vile  and  profli- 
gate chinicter  was  an  honour. 

In  these  transactions  elaps(*d  the  second  year 
in  which  Apuleius  fdled  the  office  of  tribune ; 
and,  l)eing  favoured  by  a  supineness  of  the  oppo- 
site iKirty,  contracted  in  a  seeniing  des^iair  of  the 
republic,  he  prevailed  yet  a  third  time  in  l>eing 
vestrtl  with  this  formidable  power.  To  court  the 
favour  of  the  people,  he  affected  to  cn-dit  what 
was  alleged  concerning  the  birth  of  Equitius; 
and  under  the  name  of  Cains  Gracchus,  son  of 
TilieriuH,  had  this  imi)ostor  associated  with  him- 
self in  the  oflTic^  of  tribune.  The  name  of  Grac^ 
t'hurt,  in  this  station,  awakened  the  memory  of 
former  hopes  and  of  former  resentments.  The 
party  had  dei^tined  Glaucia  for  the  consulate,  and 
appear  to  have  lefl  Marius  out  of  their  councils. 
This  will  {lerhaps  account  for  the  conduct  with 
which  he  concluded  his  adminbtration  in  the  pre- 
sent year. 

At'  the  election  which  followed,  the  interest  of 
the  nobles  was  exerted  for  Marcus  Antonius  and 
C.  Memmius.  The  first  was  declared  consul, 
and  the  second  was  likely  to  prevail  over  Glau- 
cia ;  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowds  that  were 
assembled  to  vote,  a  sudden  tumult  arose ;  Mem- 
mius was  beset  and  munlered ;  and  the  ))eople, 
alarmed  at  so  strange  an  outrage,  were  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  fled. 

In  the  ni^ht,  Glaucia,  Saturninus,  and  the 
questor  Saufeius,  being  known  to  he  met  in  secret 
conference,  all  the  citizens  who  yet  retained  any 
regard  for  the  commonwealtli,  crowdinl  tc^jether, 
in  fear  oi  what  so  desjierate  a  faction  might  at- 
tempt. All  the  voices  were  united  against  Sa- 
turninuS)  the  supposed  author  of  ao  many  disor- 


ders and  muTdera.  It  was  {Mropoaed,  whhoul 
delay,  to  seize  his  person,  either  living  or  dead 
but  being  put  on  his  guard,  by  the  appearance  of 
a  storm  so  Ukely  to  break  on  his  head,  he  thought 
proper,  with  the  other  leaders  of  his  party  ann 
their  retainers  in  arms,  to  seize  the  capitoi,  and 
there  to  secure  themselves,  and  to  overawe  the 
assembly  of  the  peo]jle.  It  was  no  longer  to  be 
doubtedjthat  the  republic  was  in  a  state  of  v^'ar. — 
Marius,  who  had  fomented  these  troubles  from 
aversion  to  the  nobles,  now  remained  undeter- 
mined what  part  he  should  aci.  But  the  senate 
being  assemble<1,  gave  the  usual  charge  to  him- 
self and  his  colleagues  to  avert  the  danger  with 
which  the  republic  was  threatened ;  and  both 
these  officers,  however  much  they  were  disposed 
to  favour  the  sedititm,  being  in  this  manner  armed 
with  the  sword  of  the  commonwealth,  were  oblised 
to  em])Ioy  it  hi  support  of  the  public  ])eace.  The 
st^nators,  the  kniglits,  and  all  the  citizens  of  rank 
repaired  in'  arms  to  their  standard.  Antoniuii^ 
consul  elected  for  the  following  year,  in  order  to 
hinder  the  {xirtizans  o(  the  faction  from  resorting 
to  the  city,  was  statiune<I  in  the  suburbs  with  an 
armed  force.*  Thecjipitol  was  invested  in  form, 
and  appears  to  have  hehl  out  some  days ;  at  thf 
end  of  which,  in  onler  to  oWige  the  rrhi'ls  to  sur- 
render, the  pipes  that  supplied  them  with  watei 
were  cut  off.  This  had  the  intended  effect.  They 
submitted  to  such  terms  as  were  proposed  to  them 
and  Marius,  still  inclined  to  treat  them  with  favour 
had  them  confined  to  the  hall  of  the  fvnate  til 
farther  orders.  In  the  mean  time  a  great  party 
of  citizens,  who  weie  in  arms  for  the  defence  of 
the  republic^  im{)atient  of  delay,  and  thinking  i' 
dangerous  to  spare  such  daring  oflenders,  beset 
them  instantly  in  their  place  of  confinement,  and 
put  the  wliole  to  the  sword.' 

It  was  rejxDrted,  tliough  afterwards  questioned 
upon  a  solemn  occasion,*  that  Caius  Rabirius,  a 
senator  of  distinction,  having  cut  off  the  head  of 
Apuleius,  carried  it  as  a  trophy,  agreeable  to  the 
manners  of  th(we  times,  and  had  it  presented  for 
some  days  at  all  the  entertainments  which  were 
given  on  this  occasion,  and  at  which  he  wnsa  (juest 

This  was  the  fourth  tribunitian  sedition  rjitted 
to  a  dangerous  height,  and  quelled  by  the  vigour 
and  resolution  of  the  nobles.  Marius,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  act  as  the  instrument  of  the  senate 
on  this  occasion,  saw  his  projects  l^affled,  and  his 
credit  greatly  impaired.  Pmtarch  relates,  that 
he  soon  after  chose  to  leave  the  citv  for  some  time, 
on  pretence  of  a  desire  to  visit  tlie  province  of 
Asia,  where  his  active  s{Mrit  formed  the  project 
of  new  wars,  for  the  conduct  of  which  he  was 
much  better  qualified  than  for  the  administration 
of  afl!airs  in  peace. 

Upon  the  suppression  of  this  dangerous  sedi- 
tion, the  commonwealth  was  restored  to  a  state 
J  which,  compared  to  the  late  mix- 
U.  C.  65f.^  ture  of  civil  contention  and  mUitary 
execution,  may  have  deserxed  the 
M.  Jtntonitis,  name  of  public  order.  One  olfice 
-^P^thumitu  Qf  consul    was  still  vacant;   and 

""**  the   election  procet»ding    without 

1  Circro  pro  C.  Rabirio. 

S  Pint,  ill  Mario.  Appian  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.  Oros. 
lib.  v.  c.  17.  Flor.  lib.  iii.  Auct.de  Viri»llli»t.  Cicero 
in  Sextiana,  in  Cntal.  lib.  i.  Philip,  lib.  viii.  et  pro 
Cain  Rnbirio. 

3  At  ilm  trial  nf  Rabiriii^.  when,  some  year*  afler> 
wards,  be  was  accused  of  having  killed  Saturninus. 
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Albinof  wMioinedto 
m.  MiMt  uf  the  other  dectknu  Dad  also 
nmiafale  to  the  nobleet  and  the  majority 
r  the  tribonca  of  the  people  were  inefined 
act  the  aenato  and  the  aiiatoeney,  aa  prin- 
ipporta  of  the  fOftemnMit 
mat  eflcct  of  thb  happy  lecotwy  waaa 
to  ncaii  MdeUoa  ma  hanhhmfnt  In 
itioQ  two  of  the  tiibuMa,  CL  Pompehia 
and  L.  Potdaa  Cato  CMMained,  BiitBAar 
nM  oppoatd  it  with  all  hia  influenoe^  and 
I  Fniioi^  another  of  the  tribunes  haiing 
■ad  hia  negative^  itcooldnot  attbattime 
led  into  eieciition.  Soon  after,  however, 
m  motion  bcinff  renewed  by  the  txibnne 
M^  and  Fuiina  haTing  repealed  hia  nen- 
cldhii^  eon  of  the  eiue,  in  preaenoe  of  ue 
thww  hunaelf  upon  the  groumL  and  em- 
;  the  tfibnne'a  kneee^  beoeecbed  him  not 
itand  the  reeallof  hia  fiuber.  The  joang 
oni  thia  action,  afterwarda  acquired  the 
I  of  Piost  and  the  tribune,  inaolentl^ 
If  him  aa  he  ky  on  the  gfound,  aerved  hie 


V  that  act  of  indignitT-perliapa  more  efieo- 
mp  ho  eoald  liafe  Jodo  fay  lending  a  &- 
e  ear  to  hia  requeat  The  people^  ever 
d  by  their  pccaent  paariona,  were  moved 
■Jiiiiiei  and  with  indignation.  They 
ad,  withoot  regaid  to  the  n«ative  ofFo- 
tdarcoiotiona  of  aympathy  &  the  eon,  to 
a  eiiled  fiither.  The  meiaenffer  of  the 
I  ciiBifed  with  the  intunation  or  thia  reao- 

0  McteUua,  found  him  at  Tiallea  in  Ly- 
iqgtheapectatofaatapnblicahow.  When 
90  were  detiveivd  to  him,  be  oontimied  to 

1  of  the  entettaimnent  without  opening 
bjr  thia  mark  of  indifierence,  treatmg  the 
It  a  disorderly  populace  with  ai  much  con- 
i  be  had  shown  to  their  censure, 
aenatr,  now  become  the  supreme  power  at 
hy  the  distaste  which  all  reasonable  men 
en  to  the  violence  of  tlie  op)K>Ate  |«rty, 
atiiieJ,  not  merely  with  the  test  of  supe- 
hey  had  nined  in  the  recall  of  Metellus, 
wise  in  Uie  downfall  of  some  of  the  tri- 
rho  had  been  active  in  the  late  disonlen. 
.  Furiurt,  now  become  an  object  of  general 
ion,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  law  of  A^iuleius, 
ledared  it  treason  to  interrupt  a  tribune  in 
a  (|iiestion  to  the  people.  Being  accused 
uleius,  one  of  his  colleagues,  of  violating 
r,  he  vras  by  the  po)nilace,  who  are  ever 
hv  the  torrent,  and  prouii>t  for  execution, 
ed  from  making  his  defence ;  and,  though 
c^  put  to  death.   Decianus,  another  of  the 

V  in  supporting  the  charge  against  Furius^ 
fid  to  speak  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
nos,  a  crime  for  which  he  incurred  a  pro- 
^  and  waa  banished.^  So  strong  was  the 
popularity  now  opposite  to  its  late  dircc- 
hI  so  (aXal  even  to  their  own  cause  fre- 

are  the  precedents  or  rules  by  which 
men  think  to  obtain  discretionary  power 
■dvt-s.  The  murder  of  Nonius  was  a 
Qi  to  justify  the  execution  of  Apuleiua, 
h  were  followed  by  that  of  Furius.  The 
ich  made  it  treason  to  intt^mipt  the  pro- 
•  of  Apuleius,  was  employed  to  {Nrevent 
eiruption  to  the  ojierations  of  his  enemies 
himself  and  his  taction. 

4VaLMaz.lib.viU.e.]. 


Amidat  theoe  trimnphaof  the  •mtoentieal  BMW 

2,  Sextoa  Titioi^  one  of  the  tribunes^  atill  had 
e  courage  to  move  a  revival  of  the  Agnuian 
law  of  Gnoehua.  The  propoaal  vraa  aceeptable 
in  the  airmbly  of  the  people.'  And  the  edict 
waa  aooordinglv  paaeed ;  Dot  it  waa  obaerved,  that 
while  the  pe<^  were  met  on  thia  boBineae»  two 
ravena  tboght  in  the  air  above  the  place  of  ao* 
aeniUy,  aid  the  eoUege  of  augury  on  pwteaee 
of  thia  nnfiivoomble  omm,  amrolWil  the  decree.* 
Titiui^  the  author  of  it,  waa  aoon  after  condemn* 
ed  for  having  in  hia  hoon  the  atatne  of  8«tnr» 
nimia.'. 

The  oonaol  AquiHoa  letumed  from  Sicily  i 
and  having  had  an  ovation  or  pnoeaaion  oo  mt 
for  the  vedoction  of  the  Bidhan  alavei^  waa  mi  tlio 
followii^  year  brougfat  to  trial  for  extortion  in 
hiapmvinoe.  He  called  no ezcnlpatorTevidraei^ 
nor  deigned  to  court  the  fovoor  of  hia  jndgea. 
But  w&n  about  to  nceive  aentence,  Bf.  Anto- 
niu%  who  had  pleaded  hia  oauae^  torn  open  the 
veat  of  hia  client  and  displayed  to  the  couit  and 
the  audience  the  acan  which  lie  bore  in  hia  fareeati 
and  winch  were  the  marka  of  wounda  received  in 
the  aervioe  of  hia  couiiti3r.  Upon  thia  apectaclfc 
a  "Pf^^ffn  fnwtinn  of'  pi^  or  lotoect  dwidfd 
againat  the  former  convletian  of  the  couit,  mid 
unfixed  the  waolotian,  which  a  few  momenta  bo» 
foie  they  had  taken  to  condemn  the  aceooed. 

Among  the  eventa  which  diatinguiriied  the  ooo- 
aukte  of  M.  Antonioa  and  A.  PoathutainB  Alfai- 
nui^  maj  be  reckoned  the  birth  of  Caina  Jnlam 
Caaar,  for  whoae  ambition  the  aeeda  of  triboni> 
tian  dieovder  now  aown  were  preparing  a  plenti- 
ful harveat  Thia  biith,  it  ia  aaid,  waa  uahered 
in  with  nianj  preaagea  and  tokena  of  future 
greatneaik  if  indeed  we  irere  to  believe^  that 
nature  in  thu  manner  givea  intimation  of  impend- 
ing events,  we  should  not  be  surjirised  that  her 
most  ominoua  signs  were  employed  to  mark  the 
birth  of  a  personage  who  was  destined  to  change 
the  whole  race  of  the  political  world,  and  to  lay 
Rome  heraeU^  with  all  the  nations  sho  had  con- 
quered, under  a  perpetui|rd  military  government. 

Antonius  and  Albinus  were  succeeded  in  of- 
fice by  Cl.  Cccilius  Metellus  and 
U.  C.6SS.  Titus  Didius.  The  war  still  con- 
o  />e^  tinned  in  Spain,  and  fell  to  the 

jfoeSZTji^.  lot  of  Didius.  Upon  hia  arrivd 
T.  DUnu,  m  the  provmce,   Dowbella,  the 

nroprctor,  set  out  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  and,  lor  his  victories  in  Spain,  obtauied 
a  triumph.  Metellus  remained  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  in  Italy. 

The  administntbn  of  the  preaent  year  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  act  in  which 
Ln  OmilU  both  consuls  concurred,  and  which 
Dm*.  is  therefore  marked  in  the  tide 

with  their  joint  names.  The  Ro- 
man people  had  frequently  experienced  the  defect 
of  their  forms  in  the  manner  of  enacting  lawa. 
Factious  tribunes  had  it  in  their  power  to  carry 
motions  by  surprise,  and  to  pass  in  the  same  law 
a  variety  of  clauses ;  and,  by  obliging  the  people 
to  pass  or  reject  the  whole  in  one  vote,  frequently 
obtained,  under  the  fiivour  of  some  po])uIar 
clauses,  acts  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency.  To 
prevent  this  abuse,  it  was  now  enacted,  upon  the 
joint  motion  of  the  consuls  Cccilius  and  Didius, 

5  Julius  Obsequeas.      8  Cicero  ds  Legibus,  lib.  ii. 
7  lbid.proC.&abirio.   IbM.  di  OcaUx.  Ub.  it «  H 
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that  every  proposed  law  should  be  made  public 
three  market  dayg  before  it  could  receive  the 
assent  of  the  people :  that  all  its  diflerent  clauses 
should  be  separately  voted :  and  that  it  should  be 
lawful  for  the  people  to  pass  or  reject  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  it^ 

This  law  had  a  salutary  tendency;  and,  though 
iar  from  sufficient  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  late 
evils,  it  served  for  a  time  to  stop  the  current  of 
tribunitian  violence;  but  while  the  source  was 
qpen,  any  mere  temporary  stagnation  could  only 
tend  to  increase  the  force  with  which  it  occa- 
rionally  burst  over  every  impediment  of  law  or 
cood  order  that  was  placed  in  its  way.  And  the 
meflicacy  of  measures  taken  upon  the  suppres- 
aion  of  any  dangerous  sedition  to  eradicate  the 
evil,  shows  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  men 
are  led,  in  most  cases,  to  make  any  great  and 
thorough  reformation. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  about  this  time, 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  animosity  of  the  people 
to  the  senate  and  nobles,  this  superior  class  of  the 
citizens  were  the  patrons  of  austerity,  and  con- 
tended for  sumptuary  laws,  while  the  popular 
tribunes  contended  for  Ucense.  "  What  is  your 
liberty,"  said  the  tribune  Duronius  to  the  people 
(while  he  moved  for  a  repeal  of  the  sumptuary 
law  of  Fannius\  "  if  you  may  not  consume  what 
is  your  own;  it  vou  must  he  restrained  by  rule 
and  measure ;  if  you  must  be  stinted  in  your 
pleasures  1  Let  us  shake  off,  I  pray  you,  these 
musty  remains  of  antiquity,  and  make  free  to  en- 
joy what  we  and  our  fathers  have  gained."^ 

For  the  petulance  of  these  expressions,  this 
tribune  was,  by  the  iud^ent  of 
U.  C.  056.  the  censors,  on  the  foflowmg  year, 
Oi.  Cometius  *3[p<?ll**d  from  the  senate ;  and  he 
Lentuiu*.  took  his  revenge  by  prosecuting 

P.  Uciniut  the  censor  Antonius  for  bribery  in 
(>^*9us.  canvassing  for  his  office. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lcntulus  and  Publius  Licinius 
Crassus  being  raised  to  the  office  of  consul,  the 
latter  was  appointed  to  relieve  Didius  in  S))ain, 
and  the  other  to  succeed  Idetellus  in  Italy.  Inhere 
is,  during  some  years,  a  considerable  blank  in  the 
materials  from  which  wc  collect  this  liistory; 
little  more  is  recorded  than  the  succession  of  con- 
suls with  the  number  of  years,  and  a  few  particu- 
lara  that  ill  supply  the  mterval  in  our  accounts 
of  what  passed  in  the  city,  or  in  the  series  of  ira- 

E>rtant  alTairs  abroad.     So  far  as  these  particu- 
TW,  however,  can  be  referred  to  their  respective 
dates,  it  will  be  proper,  while  we  endeavour  to 
mark  the  lapse  oftime,  to  record  them  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  happened. 
In  the  present  year  are  dated  two  remarkable 
acts  of  the  senate;  one  to  condemn 
U.  C.  656.    the  use  of  magic,  another  to  pro- 
hibit human  sacrifices : '  the  first 
proceeding,  perhaps,  from  credulitv  in  the  au- 
thora  of  the  hw,  the  other  implying  some  re- 
mains of  a  gross  and    inhuman  suficrstition, 
which  was  still  entertained  by  the  people  though 
rejected  by  the  government.^ 

In  the  following  consulate  the  kingdom  of 
Cyrene  was  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  Pto- 
lemy Apion,  the  late  king.  But,  as  this  people 
professed  themselves  to  be  the  general  patrons  of 

1  Cic  Pfiilip.  v.  Pro  dome  sua.  Epiit.  ad  Atticum, 
lih.  ii. 

3  Val.  Max.  lib  ii.  c  9.    '    3  Plia.  lib.  xxx.  c  1. 

4  Dion.  Cassias,  lib.  xUi.  p.  396. 


liberty,  where  this  blessing  was  not  forfeited  hy 
some  act  of  ingratitude  or  perfidy  in  their  allien 
they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  this  legacy,  lear 
ing  the  subjects  of  Cyrene  to  retain  for  some  time 
the  independence  of"^ their  nation  with  a  speciec 
of  popular  government ;  and  in  this  form  ther 
were  allowed  to  remain  as  a  separate  state,  until, 
in  a  general  arrangement  made  of  all  the  depen 
dencies  of  the  empire,  they  came  to  be  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  province. 

The  following  consuls  gave  its  name  and  ita 

date  to  an  a<^  of  the  peoi^e  nearly 

U.  C.  658.      of  the  same  tenour  with  some  ca 

L.  Licinius        those  formerly  passed  for  the  ex- 

Cnu»us,  Q.        elusion  of  aliens.    The  inhabitanta 

MuciMM  Sea-      of  Italy  still  continued  the  practioe 

vfla.  JjKc  J4-     f){  crowding  to  Rome,  in  expecta- 

I'a^r^     tion  of  obtaining  in  .  body  th. 

gendii.  prerogative  of  citizens,  or  at  Icaat 

of  intruding  themselves^  as  many 

of  them  separately  did,  into  some  of  the  tribes,  1^ 

which  persons  of  this  description,  from  voting  it 

elections,  came  themselves  by  degrees  to  be  elected 

into  the  higher  offices  of  state. 

Times  of  faction  were  extremely  favourable  to 
this  intrusion  of  strangers.  Different  leaden  con- 
nived at  the  enrolment  of  those  who  were  likely 
to  favour  their  respective  parties.  And  the  fii&> 
tious  tribunes,  in  vrhatever  decree  they  may  have 
favoured  the  general  claim  oi  the  allies  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  Romans,  treated  the  subject  as  matter 
of  opposition  to  the  senate.  They  expected  to 
raise  the  storm  of  popular  animosity  and  tumult 
with  the  more  ease,  in  proportion  as  the  numbers 
of  the  people  increased.  By  the  act  of  Licinius 
and  Mucins,  nevertheless,  a  scrutiny  was  set  on 
foot,  and  all  who,  without  a  just  title,  ventured 
to  exercise  any  privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  were 
remitted  to  their  several  borouglis.* 

in  this  consulate  is  HkewLse  dated  the  trial  of 
Serviiius  Cspio,  for  his  supposed  misconduct 
about  ten  years  before  in  his  command  of  the 
army  against  the  Cimbri.  He  had  exasperated 
the  popular  faction,  by  opposing  the  act  of  Sa- 
turnmus  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  com, 
and  his  enemies  were  now  encouraged  to  raisa 
this  prosecution  against  him.  The  people  gave 
sentence  of  condemnation,  and  violently  <m>ve 
from  the  place  of  assembly  two  of  the  tribunes 
who  vcnture<l  to  interpose  their  negative  in  his 
favour.  Authors,  according  to  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  have  differed  in  their  accoimts  of  the  sequel ; 
some  affirming  thst  Ciepio,  being  put  to  death  in 
prison,  his  body  was  dragged  through  the  streets 
as  that  of  a  traitor,  and  cast  into  the  river ;  othen^ 
that  he  was,  by  the  favour  of  Antistius,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  rescued,  or  enabled  to  make  his 
escape.* 

C.  Norbanus,  who  was  said  to  be  author  of  the 
riot  which  occasioned  the  condemnation  of  Ciepio^ 
and  the  suppose<l  cruel  execution  of  that  citizen, 
was  on  the  following  year  brought  to  trial  him* 
self  for  mal-ad ministration  and  sedition  in  office; 
but,  by  his  own  popularity,  and  ^lie  address  of 
the  orator  Antonius,  who  pleaded  his  cause,  wu 
acquitted.' 

The  war  in  Spain  still  continued;  and  the 
Romans,  having  gained  considerable  victorieS| 
sent  ten  coniniissioners,  to  endeavour,  in  concert 
with  Crassus  and  Didius,  to  make  such  arrange- 


5  AKon.  in  Oral,  pro  Cornclio  Majcst.  reo. 

6  Val.  Max.  lib.  iv.  e.  7.    7  Cicero  de  Orator,  lib.  lU 
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nrats  as  mi^^ht  tend  to  the  future  peace  of  thoM> 
pnmDcr*:  Uit  in  \-ain;  hortilitk's  were  again 
lomfned  in  the  &)IIowinc  year. 

L.   Cornfliuii  SylLi,   who  ImJ 
U  C.  C60.    been  quet>tor  in  the  year  of  Roine 
r  r  :  F7   -     *''  hnniJred  and  forty -six,  now, 
«w.  M  HitT'    ^^^  ">  interval  of  about  fourteen 
rfsmnj.  -  jc^ni  and  v^ithout  havin>r  Uvn 

rdile,  flood  candidate  for  t}ic  olficc 
of  pnetor.  Whether  hi«  neglect  of  political  hon* 
onn^  during  thin  period,  proceeded  from  idienei^ 
if  from  want  of  ambiti^^n,  is  uncertain.  His 
cfaaiacter  will  justify  either  construction,  beinrr 
equally  suaceptihic  of  disnpation,  and  of  the  dis- 
dnn  of  onlinary  distinctions.  The  (leople,  how- 
ever, refused  to  gratify  him  in  his  desire  of  passing 
•a  to  the  ofRce  of  prrtor  without  being  edile ;  as 
tb«T  were  resolved  to  be  gratiiicd  ^itli  the  luag- 
niiioent  shows  of  wild  becwts,  wliich  his  supposed 
conrsiioudeDce  with  the  king  of  Mauritania  en- 
lUed  tkim  to  fu/nidh.  But  to  remove  this  ohjec- 
tioD  to  his  preferment,  he  gave  out,  that  as  {irctor 
he  was  to  exhilnt  the  same  shows  which  were 
exprrtnl  from  him  as  edile :  and  having,  in  the 
LUowiniT  year,  persisted  in  his  suit,  he  was  ac- 
eoniingly  elected,  and  fulfilled  the  exiiectations 
of  the  pi-opic ;  insomuch^  that  he  is  said  to  have 
Irt  loose  in  the  circus  a  hundred  maned  or  male 
&3D8,  and  to  have  exhibited  the  method  of  bait- 
ine  or  fighting  them  by  Mauritanian  huntsmen.' 
Sdch  was  the  price  which  candidat4>6  for  prefer- 
BMit  at  Rome  were  obliged  to  pay  for  public 
bvoar. 

In  this  TariaUe  scene,  where  so  many  porticu- 
iar  mrn  cxrrlKwl  in  genius  and  mafrnanhnity, 
wbilc  the  state  itiiolf  was  subject  to  the  govem- 
nrnt  of  a  capricrious  and  disorderly  multitudr,  P. 
Rutiiiu.s  lati'  quetttor  in  Ania,  exhiliitiMl  a  fi\\w- 
Uf!r  siit?i«*ii'iit  ti.M'ountrr!xilancc  the  li(in«(»f  Svl- 
h:  aD-i.  il"  it  wen*  jwnnittf-d  in  any  ca«.-  \v!i:itc\c'r 
l>i.ii-ji  our  country  with  dMlain,  an  instance  to 
Leajij'lauilod  of  the  just  contempt  witli  which 
ti<' uniii's«er%tHl  resentments  of  corrupt  niul  ina- 
krimi.-i  nn^n  oujht  tol¥jrccei\etl.  Haviiii^n'rorm- 
fd  many  abuses  of  the  equestrian  tax-j;allirrrrs 
in  the  pro\inci»  whirti  he  govcmotl,  he  was  iiiin- 
»U"  brou:iht  b<-fiire  the  tribunal  of  an  equestrian 
jury,  u>  bie  tritil  for  the  crime  he  had  nst mined 
Li  other*.  In  this*  fiituittion  he  declined  the  aid 
■jf  any  friend,  told  the  judges  he  would  make  no 
dtj^-nre;  but  stated  the  furticubrs  by  which  he 
Li>i  olTtnde»l  \\\*  pn>i«x."Utor»,  left  the  court  to  de- 
c»le,  and,  Wiivi  c«^ndemnod,  nHiretl  to  Smyrna, 
wbtrPD  he  f\er  after  liv«'d  in  great  tranquillity,  and 
fould  ni^  l>e  pn^\ail*H]  on,  even  by  Sylla  in  the 
hcig^it  of  his  jHiwer,  to  n.auni  to  ilome.''  Great 
u  tilt?  state  atitl  republic  uf  Rome  was  l)ecome, 
onmrriti'^l  dL^^nice  was  certainly  a  just  obji>ct  of 
contrni^'t  oT  indiireren«*e. 

Tin*  pnjconsuls,  Didiiis  and  CrassuiS  were  pi^r- 
loitted  to  trimnph  for  victories  nbtain(*d  in  Siiain, 
bm  hail  nut  be*en  able  to  establish  the  {Mniee  of 
that  country'.  The  war  which  broke  out  afr^h 
in  one  of  the  pMvinces  was  committe<l  to  Va- 
Wius  FUixruH,  and  the  care  of  the  other  to  Per- 
Vfnna,  one  of  the  consuls.  TlaccuM,  nc;ir  the  t4>wn 
uf  Belgida,  obtained  a  gn*at  victory,  in  which 


i  Plia.  lib.  Tiit.  c.  1(L 

*  Val.  Max.  lib.  vi.  c.  17.  JJv.  lib.  Izx.  Oroniua, 
■i  V.  e.  17.  Cic  de  Orator,  ct  ia  Bruto.  Pvdiaaus 
vftviaatioawn.    Vdleius,  lib.  ii. 


were  slain  about  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy ; 
but  he  could  not  prevail  on  the  canton  to  submit. 
Such  of  the  people  as  were  inclined  to  capitulate, 
deliberating  on  terms,  wen»  beset  by  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  the  house  in  which  they  were  assem- 
bled being  set  on  fire,  they  ]ierished'in  the  flames. 
The  war  having  been  likewise 
U.  G.  6G1.  renewed  with  the  'i'hmcians  on  the 
C.  Oaudiua  frontiers  of  Macetlonia,  Ueminius, 
Puifker,  who  commanded  there  in  the  qual- 

M  Perpenna,  Hy  of  propraetor,  was  defeated,  and 
the  province  over-run  by  the  enemy. 

The  pnetor  Sylla,  at  the  expiration  of  his  of- 
fice, was  sent  into  Asia  with  a  commission  to  re- 
store Ariamthcs  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia, 
which  had  been  seized  by  Mithridate«,  and  to 
restore  Pylamenes  U>  tliat  of  Paphlagonia,  from 
which  he  had  been  exi)elied  by  iVicomedes  king 
of  Bithynia.  The  pra-tor  having  suaressfullv 
executed  both  these  commissions,  continued  hu 
journey  to  the  Euphrates,  where  he  liad  a  con- 
ference, and  concluded  a  treaty  with  an  ambas- 
sador from  Ariarathes  king  of  the  Parthians.>o 

From  an  edict  of  the  censors,  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  and  Cn.  Licinius  Cras6Us,condemn- 
ing  the  schools  of  Latin  rhetoric,"  it  appears  that 
tlie  Romans,  during  this  |)eriod,  still  received  with 
reluctance  ttic  refinements  which  were  gradually 
taking  place  in  the  literary  as  well  as  in  the  other 
arts.  "Whereas  information"  said  the  censors 
in  their  edict,  "has  been  lodged  before  us  that 
schools  are  keiit  by  certain  persons,  under  the  title 
of  Latin  rhetoricians,  to  which  the  youth  of  this 
city  resort,  and  at  which  tliey  pass  entire  days  in 
frivoHty  and  sloth;  and  whereas  our  anctnitori 
luivo  detennined  what  their  children  should  learn, 
and  what  exercises  they  ought  to  frcijuent :  these 
innovations  on  the  cu.stoins  and  manners  of  our 
forefathers  U-inir,  in  our  opinion,  offensive  and 
wronfT,  we  publish  these  prewnts,  that  Iwth  mas- 
ters and  FrholirH,  given  to  these  illicit  practices, 
may  h*  duly  apjiri-ied  of  our  pleasure.*''^  Cicero 
U'injT  now  fourteen  years  of  aije,  aiiil  employed 
in  b'arning  that  eltMjuence  for  which  he  became 
so  famous,  was  probably  involveil  in  this  censure, 
as  fretjuenting  the  koIkkiIs  which,  by  this  Ibrmal 
edict  oi  the  iiuiinstrate,  were  coiHlemned. 

In  the  CiMisulate  of  Marcus  Pliilippus  and 
Sext.  Julius  Caesar,  acctirdinjr  to  Pliny,  there 
were  in  the  Roman  treasure*  sixte<m  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  thou8:ind  eight  hundn'd  and  twenty- 
nine  f)Oiido'3  of  g(»l(n*  or  U'lwet^n  sixty  and 
seveiitv  or  eighty  millions  sterlin^T'  In  the  same 
ye:ir  a  present  .sent  from  the  kiui;  of  Mauritania 
liad  nearly  ifrodui^ed  a  civil  war  in  the  common- 
weahh,  and  gn^itly  inlLamed  the  ]Kissions  from 
which  that  calamity  soon  after  an>se.  Hocchus, 
in  onler  to  remind  the  Ronuiiis  <if  the  ment  he 
liad  ac({uired  by  <lelivering  Ju^urtha  into  their 
hands,  hail  cjiiist'd  this  scj'ne  to  U'  representoil  in 
a  gn>u{)0  of  inui^cs  of  jrold,  containing  his  own 
figurt*,  that  of  Ju^urtha,  and  that  of  Sylk,  to 
whom  the  unhappy  prince  was  delivered  U)>. 
Mariu.*4,  under  whose  auspices  this  tninsjictiuii 
had  {lassed,  being  provoked  at  having;  no  place  in 
the  reprcsuntaticm  of  it,  atteiiqited  to  pull  down 


10  Plutarch,  in  Bylla.  Appiaii.  in  .Mitliridatico.  Jus 
tin.  lib.  xxxiii.    Siral»o,  lib.  xii. 

11  Ciccr.  dc  Orator,  lib.  iii.  c.  24. 
Vi  A.  tiolliua,  lib  xv.  r.  11. 

13  The  Roman  pondo  of  ten  ounces. 

14  Plin.  Uaniuem,  lib.  xxuu.c.'^ 
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tlie  iinarrps  aftrr  they  had  been  erected  in  the 
place  of  tlioir  destination  in  the  cajntol.  Sylla 
was  equally  solicitous  to  have  them  remain ;  and 
the  contest  was  likely  to  end  in  violence,  if  mat- 
tew  of  greater  moment  had  not  arisen  to  occupy 
the  ardent  and  vehement  spirit  of  these  riv'als. 

The  expectations  of  all  {wrties  at  Rome,  and 
throughout  Italy,  were  now  raised  by  the  projects 
of  Livius  Drusus,  an  active  tribune^  who,  in  order 
to  distinguish  himself,  brought  forward  many  sub- 
jects of  tne  greatest  concern  to  the  public  He 
acted  at  first  in  concert  with  the  leading  men  of 
the  senate,  and  was  sup{)orted  by  them  in  order 
to  obtain  some  amendment  in  the  law  as  it  then 
stood  with  respect  to  the  courts  of  justice.  The 
equestrian  order  had  acquired  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  judicature.  The  sena- 
Ltx  ds  Judi-  tors  wished  to  recover  at  least  a  share 
<^*  in  that  prerogative ;  and  Drusus,  in 

order  to  gratity  them,  moved  for  an 
act  of  which  the  ten(&ncy  was,  to  restore  the  ju- 
dicative power  of  the  senate :  to  prevent  opnosi- 
tion  from  the  equestrian  order,  he  propost^,  at 
once,  to  enrol  three  hundred  knights  mto  the  sen- 
ate :  and  that  the  senators,  who  appear  at  this 
time  to  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  three 
hundred,  might  not  withstand  tliis  increase  of 
their  numbers,  he  lel>  to  each  the  nomination  of 
one  of  the  new  members,  pro{xvsing,  that  from  the 
six  hundred  so  constituted  the  lists  of  judges 
should  be  taken.'  Many  of  the  knights  were  re- 
conciled to  this  arrangement,  by  the  hopes  of  be- 
coming senators;  but  the  order,  in  general,  seem  to 
have  consklered  it  as  a  snare  laid  to  deprive  them 
of  their  consequence  in  the  government  of  their 
country ;  and  individuals  refused  to  accept  of  a 
place  in  the  senate,  at  the  hazard  of  so  great  and 
to  sudden  a  change  in  the  condition  of  their  own 
order,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  state.^ 

This  tribune  hkewise  proposed 
Lex  Jfumnui-  an  act  to  debase  the  silver  coin,  by 
»^-  mixing  an  eighth  of  alloy.   But  the 

part  ol  his  pri»ject  which  gave  the 
greatest  alarm,  was  that  wliich  related  to  the  in- 
digent citizens  of  Rome,  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy  in  general. 

With  a  view  to  gratify  the  poorer 
Lex  d«  Cbtth  citizens  he  proj^vse^  that  all  the  new 
««*.  settlenu'nta,  projected  by  the  law  of 

Caius  Graccnus,  should  now  he  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  consul,  Marcus  Per- 
penna,  having  ventured  to  o})pose  this  proposal,  he 
was,  by  order  of  the  tribune,  taken  into  custody ; 
and  so  roughly  treated  in  the  execution  of  this 
order,  that,  while  he  struggknl  to  disengage  him- 
self, the  blood  was  made  to  spring  from  his  nostrils. 
"  It  is  no  more  than  the  pickle  ot  the  turtle-fish;" > 
said  the  tribune,  a  species  of  delicacy,  in  which, 
it  seems,  among  other  luxuries  of  the  table,  this 
consul  wassup}i06ed  frequently  to  indulge  himself. 
For  the  allies  of  Italy,  Livius 
LexdtCM-  Drusus  proposed  to  obtam  the  fa- 
tau  Sociu  vQurite  object  on  which  they  had 
dandA.  been  so  long  intent,  the  privileges 

and  powers  of  Roman  citizens.  In 
all  his  other  proposals,  he  had  the  concurrence  of 
some  party  in  the  commonwealth,  and  by  persua- 

1  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i.  Auct.  de  Virii  Ulus- 
tr i  bus,  c.  Gti.    Cioero  pro  Clientio. 

3  Ibid. 

3  Ex  turdis  maria.  Auct.  de  Viris  Illostribus,  la  L. 
PruA    Vol,  Max.  lib,  Jjl  c.  &    Floras. 


sion,  or  force,  had  obtained  his  purpose;  but  in 
this  he  struck  at  the  personal  ct^niiidcration  of 
every  citizen,  and  was  of)|}osed  by  the  unuiiimoui 
voice  of  the  whole  people. 

This  tribune  used  to  boast,  that  he  would  ex* 
haust  every  fund  from  which  any  order  of  men 
could  be  gratified,  and  leave  to  those  who  came 
aAer  him  nothing  to  give,  but  the  air -and  tbe 
earth.*    The  citizens  m  general,  however,  wew 
become  tired  of  his  favoults,  and  the  {leople  of 
Ital^  were  ill-disposed  to  requite  the  merit  o(  a 
project  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  execute. 
Soon  after  the  motion,  which  he  made  in  tavour 
of  the  Italians,  had  been  rejected,  Drusus  was 
suddenly  taken  ill  in  the  public  assembly,  and     | 
Papirius  Carbo,  another  of  the  tribunes,  made  i 
short  s{)ecch  on  the  occasion,  which,  anxnigi 
people  prone  to  superstition,  and  ready  to  execute 
whatever  they  conceived  to  be  awarded  by  the 
cods,  probably  hastened  the  fate  of  his  tailing  cot 
umgue:  "O   Marcus  Drusus!"  he  said,   "tbo 
father  I  call,  not  this  degenerate  son  ;  thou  who 
usedst  to  say.  The  commonwealth  is  sacred,  who- 
ever  violates  it  is  sure  to  be  punished.     1  he  te> 
merity  of  the  son  has  evinced  the  wisdom  oi'  the 
father.''    A  ffrcat  shout  arose  in  the  aj^emblj, 
and  Drusus,*  being  attended  to  his  own  house  by 
a  numerous  multitude,  received  in  the  crowd  a 
secret  wound  of  which  he  died.'    All  his  laws 
were  soon  after  repealed,  as  having  passed  und^ 
unfavourable  auspices.     But  the  inhalutants  of 
Italy  were  not  to  be  appeased  under  their  late  dis> 
appointment,  and  discontents  were  breaking  out 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  which  greatly  alarm- 
ed the  republic 

In  this  state  c^  pulilic  uneasiness,  some  prose- 
cutions were  raised  by  the  tribunes,  calculated  to 
gr».tify  their  own  private  resentments,  and  u*nd- 
ing  to  excite  animosities.     Gl.  Varius  H}brids 
obtained  a  decree  of  the  people,  directing,  tiiat  in* 
quiry  should  be  made  by  whose  tault  the  allies 
had  been  made  to  expect  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
In  consequence  of  an  inquest  set  on  foot  for  this 
nuri)ose,  L.  Calphurnius  Bestia,  late  consul,  and 
M.  AureUus  Orator,  and  other  eminent  men, 
were  condemned.'     Mummius    Achaicus  was 
l>aiiished  to  Delos.     EmiUus  Scaurus,  who  had 
long  maintained  his  dignity  as  princeps,  or  first 
on  the  roll  of  the  senate,  was  cited  on  this  occa- 
sion before  the  {leople  as  a  person  involved  in  the 
same  guilt.    Ciuintus  Vanus,  the  tribune,  who 
accused  him,  being  a  native  of  S}  ain,  Scaurus 
was  acquitted  U)X)n  the  following  short  deteiice: 
"  d.  Vurius,  from  the  banks  of  the  Sucro^  in 
Spain,  says,  I'hat  M.  EmiUus  Scaurus,  first  in 
the  roll  ot  the  senate,  has  encouraged  your  sub- 
jects to  revolt;  Varius  maintains  the  cliarge; 
Scaurus  denies  it ;  there  is  no  other  e\idencc  in 
this  matter ;  choose  whom  you  will  believe.'** 

The  year  following,  Vanus  himself  was  tried, 
and  condemned  agreeably  to  his  own  act ;  and 
while  the  prosecutions  susjwnded  all  otacr  civil 
afiairs,  and  even  the  measures  required  tor  the 
safety  of  the  public,  the  inhabitants  (..f  Italy 
were  forming  dimgerous  combinations,  and  were 
readv  to  brea^  out  in  actual  reiiellion.    i'hev  wen 

4  Floras,  lib.  iii.  c.  17.      5  Cicero  in  Bruto,  p.  63. 

6  Velleius,  lib.  ii.  c.  13,  14.    A|^ian.     Finrus,  lib 
iii  c.  17. 

7  Appian.  Val.  Max.  lib.  viii.  c.  6.  Cicemin  Bnito 

8  Cicero  DTo  M.  8cauro  dlio.  Auct.  dc  Viris  Illus- 
tribus,  c  72.  Uuintilian,  lib.  v.  c  19  Val.  Mat 
lib.  ill.  c 
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Tjrmtr*!  with  HaTin:;  their  miit  not  only  re- 
I.  but  in  h'jvintr  the  alwttors  of  it  at  Roiuc 
iion^l  a«  criininaU.  They  sent  deputies  to 
:  at  i  'orfinvMn,  ami  to  delibenite  on  a  pbn  of 
LitiiMi^  Their  deputies  were  to  form  a  sen- 
3n<I  to  choofle  two  executive  officers,  under 
denomination  of  consuifl. 
he  Romans  took  their  firrt  suspicion  of  a  dcv 

in  atiitation  amonir  their  allieft,  from  oh- 
inz  tliat  they  were  exohani^rinir  bosta^s 
n2   thenwelve*.     The  proconsul  Ser^iliu?, 

cornimnded  in  the  Picenum,  having  intelli- 
-••  to  thi;i  purpose  from  Asculnm,  repaired 
ler.  in  order,  by  his  prewnce,  to  prevent  any 
m  *.um  :  hut  hi«  comintv,  in  reality,  hastened 
rpv-ilt.  His  remon^itranres  and  his  threats 
«  the  inhaltitants  sensible  that  their  desiirns 
e  known,  and  that  the  execution  of  them 
!  I  n-i  Uwi'ier  in  safety  l»c  delaycfl  They  ac- 
linjly  tii»k  arms,  and  put  to  the  sword  tlie 
rori<  jl  Serviliu^,  with  his  lieutenant,  and  all 

Rom.in  citizi*ns  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
T.  Th>*  alirm  imintNliately  sprearl  throujrh- 
ali  the  towns  that  were  concerniHl  in  the  plot ; 
!.  a«  ui^m  a  siimal  aijreed,  the  Marsi,  Peli^i, 
<ini,  Slarnni,  Picentcs,  Fereiitane,  Hiriiini, 
ii:«'inini,  Venu-^ini,  Apuli,  Lucani,  and  Sam- 
•St'hkk  :irin%  and  sent  a  joint  deputation  to 
•,nc  ti)  di'iiLind  a  {KirtiniKition  in  the  privileges 
R'.imm  citi/ens;  of  wiiich  they  had,  by  their 
Mci"^  contiibutetl  vo  largely  to  increase  the 
ue. 
ia  answer  to  this  demand  they  were  told  by 

<«n.i:»*.  ih'it  they  must  discontinue  their  as- 
i^fct"^.  aiwl  renounce  their  pretensions ;  other- 
ic,  tSit  th<*y  uiu-«t  not  presume  to  send  any 
ler  ;n»  !«*3;je  to  Rome. 

War  U^in2  thus  derlan**!,  lK»th 
•^.  •''VI.  pn-tirs  pn-pdroil  for  the  contest. 
.'■'.jt  C*.     1  he    aliUi*   iniHterrtl   a   hundred 

F   Kaft'    t'ii>i:<-ind  nien.  in  ditVrn'rit  UmH^*!*, 

*—;'*-"*■        nn  1  und«T  diir-n-nt  Iratlvrs.     The 

R  >:iviu*  found   the.'n^>lM's  m  an 

■ir*  ^T  ujhl  'M«"k  to  t'li*  CMii'lition  in  which 

.  ■  J  !  ■;>  t-n  uUmt  llirn*  hundn-d  year>  iK-tlin" ; 

.-.  \  l>  1  few  miles  of  territory  Munil  tlirir 
:.-,  ^:; ;  N*s<.'t  with  encrnit's  niori'  united,  and 
"*^  :i.v:;«rou<t  than  e%er  had  UAhailcd  th»m  ul 
I-  ■  :i  tijo  s'line  cround.  IJiit  theii  citv  wa*« 
■\i>  t.i.irji-d,  tlwir  n'lniUTs  inrrtMsml,  ami 
Tk  i  I  !ivif!jal  exfrllmtly  fonne<l  to  srr\t'  the 
:-,  i<  1  w.irriiir  and  a  citizen.  All  of  tlu-ni  a:*- 
I  '.  rijum  this  ix'ra^ion,  tlie  s.i<;ii:n,  or  nM'i- 
.  .:r-"»"s;  and  f-rinij  joint-*!  by  >uch  of  thr 
'iri*  :j-i  re;inimd  in  tlu'ir  ul!i'L'ian<"e,  and  by 

i  •:  '!..'ir  C'-knii'-js  IVihu  dillori'nt  part.s  ot' 
■  y  li  •-•'Uitiiiurd  to  N*  faithful,  t:.:<'tIi'T  with 
u-  •.'vTi'i-niri***  iVoni  (iaul  an<l  Nuinithi,  they 
.■•:ir'i'--i  :i  r»rre  njnd  to  tliat  ol  tiie  alhcs. 
fi..'  ••.:f«*-i!-»  w»TL*  plarod  at  the  lu'.tii  of  thr 
/  i  .-i;.i  i; i.d  :ir!iii»<;  Lucius  JuliiH  t.':rs:ir,  in 

.    ■.;.!•  r%   •»!"  ;'.u'  S:irnnili>,-  aii<l  Rii'.ilins,  in 

r  ■  t"  :;e  -MirM.'^    They  had  und«'r  thi-ir  com- 

.  It  ..'  ui  •-!  1-.  Ii  ;>r.it»Nl  anili'X|K'rii'ti<vd  oliici  rs 

.1  r-   •■t\*  1  • :  !»iit  iitl!f  inon*  is  ]»n'S4'rM'd  to  tiir- 

-.  I.'/  i';-.'  Ii«'»  cy  j'l  t!ii?«  war  t!ian  tl-.c  names 

■  Koi.iiii  >-o;ii:n.ini!i  r-.  and  tln«sr  j'tllif  jmt- 

..  ...    ■.--•  1  to  tlji*:!».     RutiUui*  wasattondi<l  by 

.  «  ■  .-.  ?*ir.i!*»,  t:n'  I'alliiT  of  hi  n  whi»  nt^rr- 
:;-»'■  iT-'  tin*  ti!!«'of  l\'-iii><'v  tlu*  '  irrat  ;  <  ';»'p:o. 

..  \i-w  pari  of  ilic  kinsT'Iiuii  of  \«pKs. 
J  CuuliguvMitf  part  vflbj  vcclc^nasHcul  stai 


Pernenna,  Messala,  and  Caius  Marins,  of  whom 
the  last  had  already  so  ollen  l)een  con><uI.  (  *m  sar 
had,  in  the  army  wWh  be  commanded,  Lcntu'ii:*, 
Didiufl^  Crassua,  and  Marrellus.  Tbey  wi  n^  »»;w 
posed  by  T.  Afranius,  P.  Ventidiu^,  Toaicua 
b^natius,  CI.  PomjJedius,  C.  Paj)ii»iS  M.  lani- 
ponius,  C.  Judacilius,  Hireus,  Assinius  and  Ve- 
tius  Cato,  at  the  head  of  the  allies.  The  fcn^  a 
were  similar  in  discipline  and  in  arms.  The  Uo- 
mans  were  likely  to  l»e  inferior  in  nunilTr?  and  in 
resources,  but  liad  the  advanta<xe  in  rci'Utati<»n, 
authority,  and  in  the  fame  of  their  Iraders,  inured 
to  command  in  the  highest  stations.  Put  su  w<'il 
had  the  allies  taken  their  measures,  and  with  so 
much  animosity  ditl  they  supjiort  a  quarrel,  which 
they  liad  l)een  mcHlitatlnjr  for  some  years,  that 
the  Romans  appeared  at  first  unequal  to  the  con- 
test,  and  were  surjiris^ed  and  ovcrcciue  in  nuuiy 
encounters. 

The  detail  of  these  operations  is  im]«erfoctly 
recorded ;  and  does  not  furnish  the  nmterials  of  a 
relation  either  inton'sting  or  instructive.  Wo 
must  then'fore  content  ourselvt^s  with  a  Il^t  of 
actions  and  events,  and  with  the  geiieml  n*sult. 

One  of  the  consuls,  Lucius  Casar,  in  the  first 
encounter  of  the  war,  was  deftnitetl  hy  Vetius 
(Tato  near  Esernia,  and  had  two  thouKind  men 
kilhxl  in  the  field.  The  town  of  Ivsi-rnia  was 
imnw^Iiately  invi>sted,  and  some  Roman  oHlcert 
of  distinction  were  obliged  to  make  their  escn]4) 
in  the  dis£fuiae  of  slaves.  Two  Roman  cohorts 
were  cut  olf  at  Vemifruin,  and  that  colony  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  other  consulj 
Rutiliu*,  was  likewL^  doteattHl  by  tlie  Marfi, 
and  fell  in  the  li«^ld,  with  eight  thousand  mrii  of 
his  army.  His  colleague  was  called  to  the  city 
to  preside  at  the  election  of  a  successor;  but  l*e- 
inc  mrcssarily  (h-tained  with  the  army,  tlicoftico 
continuiHl  vacant  for  the  remainder  i»f  the  cam- 
paijin,  while  the  orniv  actrd  undir  l!ie  direction 
of  ttic  late  consuls,  .\iariu.s  and  <  'a  pio. 

The  ct)rpsc  of  llutiiius,  and  iA  oilier  ]«Ts<ins 
of  rank,  lHin<x  broii'jiit  to  public  tiinerjl  nt  Rome, 
HI  alaruu-d  and  sunk  the  minds  nt'  tl;e  ix-ojjh',  tliat 
the  si'nati'  dc-cnrti,  that,  fi»r  th«*  I'utun-,  the  d«  ad 
shouM  i-e  buritd  where  they  fell. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lucius  (.'a>ar,  obtained  a 
victory  in  the  country  (»f  the  Sanmitrs;  and  the 
S4'nate,  in  onh-r  to  restore  tlie  confidcnci"  tif  the 
[)ei»iilr,  as  if  this  victory  had  suppn>Mnl  tlu'  revolt, 
n".-ol\<i!,  that  tlie  s;»L'uni,  or  military  dre>s,  sluiuid 
b.'  laid  a-^id«'.-' 

The  iJsir.d  time  of  t!.e  consular  <*lf'rli'insb»  ing 
ci:me,  (  II,  Pomjifius  fctralw  and  Poiviu-s  (  alo 
wen'  n  imi'd. 

l'om[ey  nair.eil  a  complite  ^ic^o^y  ovr  the 
.Mir?.i ;  and  iiolwifh^tari'lini;  an  til>- 
l. .  (\  tM>l.  slinalr  drffui'c,  rriliii'nl  tin-  city  of 
Asi'uium,  vvi:«  re  hostiliti'S  ;jt  tir^t 
.,'*■  T'""/"  had  Ciimmcin'cil.  and  when-  tl'.c  Ro- 
Porctuji  Cnio.  ni;»ns  ni'l  .-iillrriMl  tlu'  i:ri  .»tr>t  nut- 
raje.  'I'he  priiiripal  iiili.il-itants  of 
t!ie  pKi'V  vveri!  put  to  diMth,  tiic  n  iii;:ii!d»  r  wcro 
wijtl  for  slavc-4,  '1  he  i.itlwr  cwn-nl,  <  ato.  w.ss 
kiiieil  in  the  attack  U|>on  th**  mtniitliiiH  iits  of 
the  Marsi ;  and  althou;:h  Marius  aii'!  Svlli,  in 
ditlirent  tjiiarters,  had  tunud  the  tortiine  «<f  the 
war  again>t  tiie  allies,  yet  the  evi-nt  >till  con- 
tinued lo  lie  cxtnim'ly  doubttul. 

'I'ln   I.'iiibrians,  Ltrusi-ans,  and  inhabitants  of 

]1  Liv.  lit*.  Ixxiv.    ATi\tian.    Oio^vu*,  \vV^.  n.c.  \% 
^lorus,  lib.  lii.  c.  lA.    WVUriua.    EuUo^vxt. 
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other  districts  of  Italy,  who  Iiad  hitherto  hcsitntct] 
in  the  choice  of  their  party,  took  coumcfe  from 
the  perseverance  and  success  of  their  neiglilioura, 
and  ojx'nly  joined  the  revolt.  Tho  more  distant 
parts  of  the  empire  were  soon  likely  to  seize  the 
contagfion  :  the^  were  already,  by  the  obstruction 
they  met  with  m  ciirrying  supplies  of  pro\isions 
or  revenue,  severed  from  the  C4ipital,  and  tho  alle- 
giance they  owed  as  conquered  provinces,  when- 
ever thev  saw  their  opportunity  to  withdraw  it, 
was  likefv  to  vanish  Hke  a  dream  or  ideal  existence. 
Mithridates,  the  king  of  Pontus,  did  not  ne- 
glect the  occasion  that  was  offered  to  him;  he 
put  all  his  forces  in  motion,  expelled  Nicomcdes 
trora  Bithynia,  and  Ariobarzanes  from  Cappa- 
docia,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Lesser  Asia. 

In  this  extremity  it  appeared  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  allies ;  but  the 
senate  had  the  address  to  make  this  concession 
teem  to  be  an  act  of  munificence  and  generosity, 
not  of  weakness  or  fear. 

^  The  Latins,  who  had  continued  in  their  alle- 
giance, were,  in  consideration  of  their  fidelity, 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  Umbri  and  Tuscans,  who  citlier  had  not  yet 
declared,  or  who  had  been  least  forward  in  the  war, 
were  next  comprehended ;  and  the  other  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy,  observing,  that  they  were  likely  to 
obtain  by  favour  what  they  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tort by  force,  grew  remiss  in  the  war,  or  withdrew 
from  the  league,  that  they  might  api)ear  to  be  for- 
ward in  the  general  return  to  peace. 

The  Marsi,  Samnites,  and  Lucanians,  who 
had  oeen  the  princifjal  authors  of  the  revolt,  or 
who  had  acteu  with  most  animosity  in  the  con- 
duct of  it,  continued  for  some  time  to  be  excluded 
from  the  privilege  of  Romans.  But  the  civil  war, 
which  soon  after  broke  out  among  the  citizens 
themselves,  terminated  either  in  the  extirpation 
of  those  aliens,  and  in  the  settlement  of  Roman 
colonies  in  their  stead,  or  gave  them  an  opportu- 
nity, under  favour  of  the  party  they  eajjouscd, 
of  gaining  admittance  to  the  privilege  to  which 
they  aspired :  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy,  from  the  Rubicon  to  the  straits 
of  Messina,  were  become  citizens  of  Rome ;  and 
a  constitution  of  state,  which  had  hecn  already 
overcharged  by  the  numl»ers  that  partook  of  its 
Bovereij^nty,  was  now  altogether  overwhelmed; 
or  if  this  change  alone  were  not  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy it,  was  not  likely  long  to  remain  without 
sonio  notable  and  fatal  revolution.  Assemblies 
of  the  people,  already  sufBciently  tumultuary, 
being  now  considered  as  the  collective  body  of  all 
the  Italians,  were  become  altogether  impractic- 
able, or  could  be  no  more  than  partial  tumults 
raisod  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  the  contiguous 
fields,  for  particular  purposes :  insomuch  that 
when  we  read  of  the  authority  of  the  senate  be- 
ing set  aside  by  an  order  of  the  people,  we  may 
venture  to  conceive  all  government  suspended  at 
the  instance  of  that  purty,  who  had  then  the 
populace  of  Rome  at  tneir  oill. 

Licinius  Crassus  and  L.  Julius  Cssar  were 
chosen  censors,  in  order  to  make  up  the  new  rolls 
of  the  people.  This,  it  is  likely,  was  found  to  be 
a  difHcult  and  tedious  work.  It  became  necessary 
to  ecrutinize  the  roUa  of  every  separate  borough,  in 


order  to  know  who  were  entitled  to  be  added  t4 
the  list  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  this  difficulty  wai 
farther  increased  in  consequence  of  a  law  devisee 
about  this  time  by  Papinus  Carbo,  in  w^hich  it 
was  enacted,  that  not  only  the  natives  and  ancient 
denizens  of  Italy,  but  all  who  should,  for  the  fu- 
ture, obtain  the  freedom  of  any  Italian  boxDOgfa, 
if  they  had  a  residence  in  Italy,  and  had  given  in 
their  claim  to  the  pnetor  sixty  days,  should,  bj 
that  act,  become  citizens:^  so  that  the  prerogative 
of  the  Roman  people  continued  to  be  in  tlie  gift 
of  every  separate  corporation  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  state  itself. 

The  number  of  the  aliens  admitted  on  the  rolls, 
at  this  muster,  is  not  recorded ;  but  it  was  pro- 
bably equal  to  that  of  the  ancient  citizens,  and 
migfit  nuve  instantly  formed  a  very  powerfid  and 
dangerous  faction  in  the  state,  if  effectual  mea- 
sures had  not  been  taker  to  guard  against  the 
effect  of  their  influence.  For  this  {lurpose,  they 
were  not  mixed  promiscuously  with  the  mast 
of  the  people,  but  confined  to  eight  particular 
tribes ;'  by  this  means  they  could  only  influence 
eight  votes  in  thirty-five ;'  and  the  ancient  citi- 
zens were  still  i)06Hessed  of  a  great  majority.  Bat 
this  artifice  didf  not  long  escape  the  attention  of 
those  who  were  aggrieved  by  it,  and  became  the 
subject  of  a  new  dispute. 

While  the  Romans  were  meditating,  or  actu- 
ally making  this  important  change  in  the  stale 
of  the  commonwealth,  they  found  leisure  for  mat- 
ters of  less  moment,  in  wnich  they  endeavoured 
to  provide  for  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  the  ad 
ministration  of  justice. 

Plautius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  ob- 
Ltz  Phtia     tained  a  new  law  for  the  selection  of 
d§  JudUiis.    j  udgos,  by  w  hich  it  was  enacted,  Thai 
each  tribe  should  annually  elect  fif- 
teen citizens,  without  any  distinction  of  rank ; 
and  that,  from  the  whole  so  named,  the  judges  in 
all  trials  that  occurred  within  the  year  should  he 
taken. ^    This  law  appeared  to  be  equitable,  as  if 
gave,  with  great  propriety,  to  all  the  different 
classes  of  men  in  tlie  state,  an  equal  right  to  be 
named  of  the  juries;  and  to  every  party  con- 
cerned, an  equal  chance  of  being  tned  by  hii 
peers. 

The  same  tribune  likewise  obtain* 
Lex  Phtia  <?d  a  law  for  the  preservation  of  the 
de  FL  public  peace,  by  which  it  was  de- 

clared capital  to  be  seen  in  public 
with  a  weapon,  or  instrument  of  death ;  to  oc- 
cupy any  place  of  strength  in  the  city;  to 
offer  violence  to  the  house  of  any  person,  or  to 
disturb  any  company ;  to  interrupt  any  meeting 
of  the  senate,  assembly  of  the  people,  or  court  of 
justice.  To  these  clauses  Catulus  subjoined  an- 
other, in  which  he  comprehended  persons  pur- 
rouncling  the  senate  with  an  armed  force,  or 
offering  violence  to  any  magistrate.* 


1  Cicero  pro  Archia  Poeta. 

2  VolleiuB  Paterculus.  lib.  ii.  c.  !M). 

3  Historians  mention  ttiif  particular,  as  if  eight  new 
tribes  were  added  to  the  former  thirly-tive;  but  ihr 
continual  allusion  of  Roman  writers  to  the  number 
thirty-five,  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  anjr  auf 
mentation.    Cicero  de  Lege  Agraria,  Sda,  c  8. 

4  Pedianus  in  Cornelianam  Ciceronis. 

6  Cicero  pro  Cclio,  et  Aniapicum  Responso. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
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holy — S^^  prevails — His  Proscription,  or  Massacre — Named  Dictator — His  Policy — Resig- 
naiUm — and  Death, 


THE  Mcial  wmr,  though  far  from  bein^  sue- 
lurful^  concluded  with  a  triumphal  proc^wion; 
md  the  lenate,  though  actually  obliged  to  yield 
the  point  for  which  they  contended,  tnuught  pro- 
per, under  pretence  of  advantages  gained  on  some 
ptiticabir  occaaions,  to  erect  a  trophy.  They 
mn^ittd  out  Pompeius  Strabo  for  the  pageant  in 
tfau  ceremony ;  either  because  be  had  reduced 
AKuIum,  wfatere  the  rebellion  first  broke  out,  or 
beetoae  a  victory  obtained  by  him  had  immedi- 
itrly  preceded  the  peace.  But  the  most  remarkable 
diciUDstance  in  this  procession  was,  its  being,  in 
diow,  a  triumph  of  the  old  citizens  over  the  new, 
but  in  reality  a  triumph  of  the  latter.  Ventidius 
fiaMOs,  being  a  prisoner  in  the  war,  and  led  as 
nch  in  the  present  triumph,  came  in  the  form 
of  a  captive  to  share  in  the  prerogatives  of  a 
Roman ;  he  was,  in  the  sequel,  proinotcd  to  all 
Ihe  honours  of  the  state ;  and  himself^  in  the  ca- 
pacity c^  a  victorious  general,  led  a  procetmion  of 
tike  same  kind  with  that  in  which  lie  made  his 
first  entry  at  Rome  as  a  captive.^ 

Sylla,  Hy  his  conduct  and  his  successes  wher- 
ever he  had  borne  a  separate  command  in  this 
rar,  gave  pnwf  of  that  su{>erior  genius  by  which 
be  now  begun  to  lie  distinguiithctJ.  By  h\A  mag- 
Dinirnity  on  all  occaRioni*,  by  his  great  courage  in 
dinger,  by  his  imiierious  exactions  from  the  ene- 
my, und  by  his  ia\ish  pntfi^ion  to  his  own  Iruojts, 
he'  obtained,  in  a  very  high  detjn'e,  the  conlidcnce 
tml  attachment  of  his  soldiers;  and  yrt  in  this, 
it  'a  probable,  he  acted  from  tenifier,  and  not  from 
design,  or  with  any  \iew  to  what  followed.  With 
so  rareloss  and  so  bold  a  hand  <lid  this  man 
alreaily  hold  the  reins  of  militar)'  discipline,  that 
AUnnus^  an  oflicer  of  high  rank,  and  next  in 
commaml  to  lumself^  being  killed  by  the  soldiers 
in  a  mutiny,  he  treated  this  outrage  as  a  tritle, 
siying,  when  the  matter  was  rep*)rted  to  him, 
Tail  th«*  troops  would  atone  for  it  when  they 
met  with  the  enemy.' 

With  the  merits  he  had  recently 

U.  ( •.  CtJj.     dispLiytnl  in  this  war,  he  repaired 

to  the  city,   laid  claim  to  the  con- 

U  o'fwp*   ''"^•^'^^t  ^"'^  ^^^  acconlingly  chosen 

R*fmt,  Osms.   >"  Conjunction  with  Lluintus  Poin- 

(leius  Kufus. 

It  wa"*  thought  neccss;iry  still  to  kee|>  a  proper 
f>n>»  iinilcr  arnw  in  Italy,  until  the  public  trun- 
•j!iii)ily  8hi>uld  be  fully  established.  The  army, 
whi«-h  had  acted  under  Cneius  Pompeius  StniUi, 
ri»ii«ul  of  the  precciling  year,  was  dcstintnl  for 
this  service ;  and  Cluintus  Rufus  was  ap[)ointed 
t«)  tlie  command  of  it. 

The  war  with  Mithridatt^s,  king  of  Pontus, 

4  Val.  lih.  vi.  e  9.    G«llius,  lib.  xv.  c.  4.    Plin.  lib. 
7.  c  43.    Iho  Cassius,  43.  fine.       7  Plutarch  ia  Sylla- 

R 


however,  was  the  principal  object  of  attention ; 
and  this  province,  together  witn  the  army  then 
lying  in  Campania,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sylla. 

The  monarchy  of  Pontus  had  risen  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Macedonian  establishments  in  Asia; 
and,  UDon  their  entire  suppression,  was  become 
one  of^  the  most  considerable  kingdoms  of  the 
East. 

Mithridates  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors  a 
great  extent  of  territory,  reaching  in  length,  ac- 
cording to  the  representation  of  his  own  ambaa- 
sador  m  Appian  twenty  thousand  stadia,  above 
two  thousand  miles.  He  himself  had  joine<l  to  it 
the  kingdom  of  Colchis,  and  other  provinces  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Kuxine  sea.  His  national 
troops  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  foot, 
and  forty  thousand  horse,  Itesides  auxiliaries  from 
Thrace,  and  from  that  part  of  Scythia  which  lies 
on  the  Meotis  and  the  Tanais,  countries  over 
which  ho  had  acquired  an  ascendant  approach- 
ing to  a  sovereignty.  He  hod  pretensions  like- 
wise  on  the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Cappo- 
docia,  which  he  bad  hitherto  relinouished  nom 
respect  to  the  Romans ;  or  of  which  lie  had  de- 
ferred the  effect  until  he  should  Ik*  prciwred  to 
cope  with  this  formidable  i>ower.  All  his  preten- 
sions, indeed,  like  those  of  other  nionan*h«s  were 
likely  to  extend  with  his  force,  and  to  nveive  no 
limitation  but  from  the  defect  of  liis  iK)W('r.  And 
such  were  his  resoun*e«,  and  his  {>ersonal  charac- 
ter, that,  if  he  had  encounlcnnl  on  the  side  of  Eu- 
rope with  an  enemy  less  able  than  the  Romans 
were  to  withstand  his  progn'ss  it  i'*  prolwible  that 
in  his  hands  the  empiric  of  Pontus  might  have 
vied  with  that  of  the  greatest  contjuerors. 

Alwul  the  time  that  the  wirial  war  broke  out 
in  Italy,  Cassias  Longinus,  Marcus  Aquihus, 
and  C.  Oppius  were,  in  different  characters,  star 
tioned  in  the  province  of  Asia,  and  tot)k  under 
their  protection  every  jwwer  in  that  country 
that  was  likely  to  opjwsc  the  progress  of  Mith- 
ridati's. 

Isicomedea,  who  had  l)een  nvently  restoretl*to 
the  crown  of  Bithynia,  maile  hostile  incurxions 
under  the  encouragement  of  thes<»  Roman  gene- 
rals, even  into  the  Kingdom  of  Pontus.  Mithri- 
dates,  having  made  fruitless  complaints  to  them 
on  this  subject;  and  thinking  timt  the  distracted 
state  of  Italy  furnished  him  with  a  favourable 
opi»rtunity  to  slight  thc'ir  resentment,  he  sent 
his  son  Ariaralhes  into  Capi»ad<x*ia  with  a  force 
to  exjx'l  Arioliarzanes,  thougn  an  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  ]K>s3<'as  that  kinjidom.  He  look  the 
field  himself,  ami  H«Mit  powerful  anuies,  under  his 
jjenerals,  against  Micometies,  and  against  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  assembled  all  the  force  of  their 
province  and  of  their  allies,  to  the  ainount  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tucn^  in  difkreuL 
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Dodies,  to  defend  their  own  frontier,  or  to  annoy 
their  en^'iiiy. 

MithriJates  fell  separately  upon  the  several 
diviifionK  of  his  enemies'  forces ;  and  having  de- 
feated Nicomedes,  and  afterwards  Marcus,  obnged 
tlie  Roman  ofliccra,  with  their  ally,  to  retire ;  Cas- 
nus  to  Apamea,  Marcus  towards  Rhodes,  and 
Nicomedes  to  Peigamus.  His  fleet,  hkewise, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  gallies,  opened  the 
passage  of  the  Hellespont,  took  all  the  ships 
which  the  Romans  had  stationed  in  those  straits ; 
and  he  himself  soon  after  in  person  traversed 
Phrygia  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  to  the  sea  of  Cili- 
cia  and  Greece.  In  all  the  cities  of  the  Lesser 
Asia,  where  the  people  now  openly  declared  their 
detestation  of  the  Roman  dominion,  he  was  re- 
ceived ^Hth  open  gates.  He  got  possession  of 
the  person  of  Oppius,  by  means  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Laodicea,  where  this  general  had  taken 
refuge  with  a  body  of  merccnanes.  The  merce- 
naries were  allowed  to  disband ;  but  Oppius  him- 
self was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  Ine  head- 
quarters of  Mithridates,  and,  in  mockery  of  his 
state  as  a  Roman  governor,  was  made  to  pass 
through  the  cities  in  his  way,  with  his  feaccs  or 
enagns  of  magistracy  carried  before  him. 

Marcus  Aquilius  likewise  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemYi  and  was  treated  with  similar  scorn ; 
and  with  a  barbarity  which  nothing  but  the  most 
criminal  abuse  of  the  power  he  latel/  possessed 
could  have  deserved  or  provoked.  Beihg  carried 
round  the  cities  of  Asia  on  an  ass,  he  was*  obli^red 
at  every  place  to  declare,  that  his  own  avarice 
was  the  cause  of  the  war ;  and  he  was  at  la^t  put 
to  death  by  the  pouring  of  melted  gold  into  his 
throat. 

While  Mithridates  thus  overwhelmed  his  ene- 
mies, and  was  endeavouring  to  comiilete  his  con- 
quest of  Asia  by  the  reduction  of  Rhodes,  he 
ordered  his  general  Archelaus  to  penetrate  by 
the  way  of  1  hracc  and  Macedonia  into  Greece. 

Sufli  was  the  alarming  state  of  the  war  when 
the  Romans,  having  scarcely  appeased  the  trou- 
bles iu  Italy,  apoomted  L.  Cornelius  Sylla  with 
six  legions  that  lay  in  Campania,  to  embark  for 
Greece,  in  order,  if  ix)ssible,  to  stem  a  torrent 
which  no  ordinary  bars  were  likely  to  withstand. 

But  before  Sylla  or  his  colleague  could  depart 
for  their  provinces,  disorders  arose  in  the  city, 
which,  without  waiting  the  approach  of  foreign 
cnemit»8,  brou^rht  armies  to  battle  in  the  streets, 
And  covered  3ic  pavements  of  Rome  with  the 
slain. 

Publius  Sulpicius,  tribune  of  the  people,  with 
a  singular  boldness  and  profligacy,  ventured  to 
■tamper  with  the  dangerous  humourtr  which  were 
but  ill  suppressed  in  the  event  of  the  late  trou- 
bles ;  aad,  as  if  the  state  had  no  experience  of  civil 
wars  and  domestic  tumults,  lighted  the  torch 
anew,  and  kindled  the  former  animosity  of  the 
popular  and  scnatorian  parties.  The  severe  mea- 
sures hitherto  taken  by  the  senate  and  magis- 
rat.es  against  the  authors  of  sedition  had,  in  some 
.nstances,  been  efltH^tual  to  snatch  the  republic 
out  of  the  hands  of  lawless  men,  and  to  sus{)end 
for  a  while  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth ;  but 
he  <ixamples  so  given,  instead  of  deterring  others 
from  a  repetition  of  the  same  crimes,  ap^iear  only 
to  have  anmonished  the  factious  leaticre  to  take 
proper  precautions,  and  to  make  the  ni>ces8ary 
preparations  before  they  embarked  in  designs 
agauMt  the  state.    They  accordingly  improved 


and  refined  by  degrees  on  the  measures  which 
they  successively  took  against  the  senate;  and 
when  the  tribune  Sulpicius  began  to  act,  he 
made  his  arrangements  equal  to  a  ^slem.  of 
formal  war.  This  tribune,  according  -to  Plo* 
tarch,  had  three  thousand  gladiators  in  his  pay, 
and  in  despite  of  the  law  oTPIautius,  had  ever  at 
his  back  a  numerous  company  of  retainers,  aim- 
ed with  dasgers  and  other  oflfensive  wieapons; 
these  he  called  his  anti-aenaU ;  and  retained  to 
support  him  in  an  attempt,  which  he  was  atjL  no 
pains  to  disguise,  against  the  authority  of  the 
senate  itself.  He  moved  the  people  to  recall  from 
exile  all  those  who  had  fled  from  the  city  on  oc- 
casion of  the  former  disorders,  and  to  admit  the 
new  citizens  and  enfranchised  sUves  to  be  enroll- 
ed promiscuously  in  all  the  tribes  without  regard 
to  the  late  wise  limitation  of  the  senate's  decree, 
by  which  they  were  restricted  to  four.  By  the 
change  which  he  now  proposed,  the  citisens  of 
least  consideration  might  come  to  have  a  majority, 
or  a  great  sway  in  the  public  deliberations.  Toe 
tribunes  would  become  masters  in  every  ques* 
tion,  and  fill  up  the  rolls  cf  the  people  in  the 
manner  that  most  suited  their  interest. 

This  presumptuous  man  himself  undertook  to 
procure  the  freedom  of  the  city  for  every  persoo 
that  applied  to  him,  and  boldly  received  premiums 
in  the  streets  for  this  prostitution  of  the  privi- 
leges and  powers  of  his  fellow-dtizens. 

The  more  respectable  citizens,  and  the  mafps- 
trates,  in  vain  withstood  these  abuses.  They  were 
overpowered  by  force,  and  freouently  driven  from 
the  place  of  assembly.  In  this  extremity  they 
had  recourse  to  superstition,  and  by  multiplying 
holy-days,  endeavoured  to  stop  or  to  disconcert 
their  antagonists.  But  Sulpicius,  with  his  party, 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  consuls,  in  order  to 
force  them  to  recall  these  appointments.  Young 
Pompey,  the  son  of  the  present  consul,  and  son- 
in-law  to  Sylla,  was  killed  in  the  fray.  Sylla 
him^lf,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  tumult, 
feeling  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
and  ^ing  impatient  to  get  into  a  situation  in 
which  he  could  more  effectually  resist  them 
chose  for  the  present  to  comply  with  their  de- 
mands.i 

In  the  midst  of  these  violences,  the  dty  being 
under  an  actual  usurpation  of  tyranny,  Sylla  re- 
paired to  the  army  in  Campania,  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  pursue  the  object  of  his  command  in  Afda, 
and  to  leave  the  tribunitian  storms  at  R(Mi)e  to 
spend  their  force.  But  soon  after  his  departure, 
it  appeared,  that  Marius  was  no  stranger  to  the 
councils  of  Sulpicius;  and  that  he  hopetl,  by 
means  of  this  tribune,  to  gratify  an  ambition 
which  outlived  the  vigour  of  nis  facultiea  and  the 
strenfrth  of  his  body.  His  first  object  was  to 
mortify  his  rival  Sylla,  in  revoking,  by  a  dtnree 
of  the  people,  the  appointment  of  the  senate,  and 
to  supersede  him  in  the  command  of  the  army 
against  Mithridates.  A  decree  to  this  purix>sr 
was  accordingly  with  ease  obtained  by  Sulpicius, 
in  one  of  those  partial  conventions,  which  took 
upon  them  to  represent  the  people  of  Italy  in  the 
streets  of  Rome;  and  Marius,  now  appointed 
general  of  the  anny  in  Campania,  sent  the  pro- 
|x?r  ofllicers  to  intimate  his  appointment  to  Sylla, 
and  to  receive  from  him,  in  behalf  of  his  succes 
sor,  tlio  charge  of  tlic  army,  and  the  dehvery  of 

_ji ^■■■1  —     —  -  -      —    -    ■  -      —  .^.^ 

1  Plutarch  ia  Mario,  p.  523.  edit.  Londia.  4ta 
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iV  <orp«.  SyW.x  hml  the  acMmw  to  ninko  the 
ti>.fc»jH  a;viin*hri)il  tint  thw  rh:ui::e  was  cuuiilly 
[i|v>iiii)irLil  ti>  thi*m  nd  tu  hiin<rlf;  that  .\I:iri(H 
lui'l  hi4  tkvouritc  leixioni,  whu:n  he  would  natu- 
rilly  «>!n;>loy ;  and  th^t  the  Aim;*  art  of  violiMice, 
hv  nhirh  h«»  hail  suppiantefl  the  i»enor.il,  wouhl 
iinnj  rith'T  otfireiH  ami  other  men  ti>  ifaji  the 
frxtn  of  tiiift  Inrrative  service  in  Asia.  Thij*  i»er- 
»U44i«-m.  a^  well  as  the  attarhment  which  the 
■mv  alrraiJv  bore  to  their  genenil,  jinxlui^ed  its 

Tht»  ot?iin*r«,  who  intimiteil  the  ap|M>intment 
cf  M  inu-i,  on  declaring  their  rommi'«!tion,  found 
L^it  vi'itenre  could  tike  {>lare  in  the  cimp  a:* 
W"-!!  aji  in  the  city.  Tlnnr  orders  were  recrived 
with  §ry*m.  A  tumult  an  we  amont;  the  aoldirrs ; 
ml  citizen*  vej«ted  with  a  public  charncter,  ft>r- 
milly  nim!ni<4ioned  to  intimate  an  onler  of  the 
RiNiKin  ptNiiJe.  ami  deliverini;  their  ciiniinandrt  to 
thi*  {Miriniue,  were  slain  in  the  camp.  In  return 
to  :^i4  outride  jwme  Hationn  ami  fnendn  of  SvUa 
W'Tc  munliTrtl  in  the  city,  and  such  n*taliatioiis 
••T*"  not  likely  soon  to  end  on  either  wde.* 

F.irti>m  in  frequently  blind,  and  doeji  not  tM>e 
ihf  u*e  that  laiv  ly»  nude  of  it-*  own  \ioleMt  pre- 
r^lent*  ai;-iiniit  it.«»elf.  Althouirli  .Sylla  in  said  to 
hi-e  he<iL1t«^l,  y«rt  he  w.ii*  not  a  pr-rson  likely  to 
•hrink  fnnn  the  eonte:<t,  in  which  hi>«  own  eiie- 
nv*.  :in  I  t}i\j*i*  of  the  statr,  had  enij.iiiiil  him. 
S'unj  with  raje,  nritl  pruKibly  tliinkin<!  that 
f-rv  winiM  he  justifit'il  in  itmitidiini;  the  n*pu!ilir 
yil  i»l  -^nrh  violent  hand;*,  he  proposfsl  to  the 
irray  tlint  they  shouM  marrh  to  Rome.  The 
(■f  i|*>*;il  w.*«  rereive*!  with  joy ;  and  the  army, 
w«ii  >irt  any  t»f  the  scruple*,  or  any  d»»s;n'e  of  that 
b<*^ititiiMi  which  bi  ascrilKvI  tti  their  eofnmamler 
n  a]<i;itiri:;  thi:«   m.'.ntire,   followtNl   where   lit- 

.  tij'it  pr.i|»rr  t»  li  id  llieiii. 

'  »Ti  rUi-i  ni'W  :iu<l  d-tn/Tou^s  aMj>i':irm:*'»  of 
'-•i^-*,  niil  on'y  MiriiiH  and  Solpii'iti-*,  with  the 
!»r*i.j-«   m'*-*X   o'iiiiixi:fn  m:i  ar.-.nnit   nf  t'le  iri- 

*  ..! .  .'irTi*  I  t"»  Svlli  :iri.|  of}i;'r  rrj*|>iN'»  iMi'  riti- 
:•  I',  wi-r-'  -fi/i"  I  wit!i  cMWirriiitiiti ;  !»ut  rwu 
'  .    *  'I  it-'  .in.!  t'je  iiii'i!i««  wiTf  jU'tl.  :ilinii!'d. 

A  l"--t'ri.  it  i-i  tr:ie.  hid  i*-*n:n''d  t'l'Viuthmnty 

:  :  ."  is.  ir;jiri  iw^jkli*.  t  »  vii!;i:i«  thf  l.iws  :"-d  to 

-.\»Tiw-  t^.-   "T.ite;  Imt  :irini»'S  it  w.n  t'joii-jlit, 

-., .   I  fij.-r.,!].,  Xx\i\U  ill  ptlitii-d  ciujtr-as;  and  no 

_■  ■  fcl  iiiri-ntiMn  n:i  tin*  jnrt  of  t!i«ir  K-iidiT'*.  iii» 

>•.'■:  ini:nity  or  nii^li'Miitui  in  thi*  exiviitioii  iif 

■  ir  in^'Ution-*.  \;\\\  r.Mii;ieiwite  the  rniiiotis  tt'ii- 

'    :  ■«•  of  a  j>nvi«<KMit   wliii'h  briii-js   forr;'  ti>  U» 

'    1  .' i;  I  ■!  :!-»  an   ordiiury   re-jurrr  in   pn!itii*:il 

'    1-:  ••1.4.      F^vpn  ihr  pr»-«»nt  state  of  tin*  n'pulilio 

::  i  ri..t   aji'.nMr  so  tli'^jnTatr  as  to  justify  sii.-h  a 

:.i»-«-iire. 

fi"  —Ti-ite  a.''i*or»!in'j!y  i*erit  a  deput  ition  to 

"^-!.i,  with  entriMtio-*,  aiiil  with  conniunds  th:it 

.•   w  ^^\\  \  Tmf  iiUanre  tn  thi^  »'itv.     'riii;*  di'pnta- 

•i  w  !*  f^'fiviil   !»y  him  \vit!iin  a  few  nile'*  <>f 

*  .»  n*'-*.      He  ht'.ird  th'  nMTion^str.iiK'i"  tli.it  won 

*  • ;  !-    ti  l:iin  with  pi'it'ii'i*,  anil  sertjn'd  tt»  In- 
i'-"\.      M''  i!:i\e  unliT-i,  in  tin*  lii'.irin:»  of  t'n- 

■ -.'■-•i*'^.  ihit  \\\\'  :trrnii'<  "h.'uM  halt:  si*rii  the 
;  •  ^_^T  i»rfi  NT*  to  Miirk  out  a  r  i:np,  an.l  'inlV«'n'il 
:••  •.»-n-nl''<ii»!i»"rs  to  p-tiirn  to  th«  ir  emiiiivver-*. 
f  'f  '111*  {wT-tiiiti'Mi  tliat  he  wa-«  to  eM!n,'lv  with 
■  •"  r:'  I'll  •»!,  \\\\\  a  «  ^.Kin  as  he  thou'iht  t^ii*  in- 
■  j.;i.'i-  \\  \-\  rearluNl  the  eilv,  ami  had  lullnl  hi.-^ 


2  \ppiin  d"  B.'ll.  fiv.  lib.  1 

3  r:itarc:i  ia  Mari<i.  «Jit.  Lon  lin  p.  a-3G. 


nntauoni-its  into  a  state  of  securitv,  he  sent  a  de- 
tachment  close  on  the  heels  of  the  deimtiei^  with 
orders  to  seize  the  nearest  i^ate;  anti  he  himself, 
with  the  whole  anuy,  s^xH^dily  followed  to  support 
them. 

The  irate  was  accordingly  wized.  The  people, 
in  tumult,  ende.ivoure<l  to nrover  it;  Maxius  ec- 
cunil  the  capitol,  and  summonet]  every  man, 
whether  freemen  or  alaves,  to  reiwir  to  his  stan- 
danl.  His  |»arty,  as  they  as>^mhled,  were  drawn 
up  in  the  Htn*<*ts.  Sylla,  in  the  mean  time,  at 
the  hciid  of  his  army,  rushed  thnm^h  the  gate, 
whi'^h  his  van<;uard  still  niaintaimxl  against  the 
multitudi^H  !)y  whom  they  were  pressed.  He 
was  i;n*atly  annoytnl  from  the  battlements  and 
witidows  as  he  jwssed,  and  iniiiht  have  been  re- 
imlsed  by  the  forces  which  Marius  had  a^^sembled, 
if  he  had  not  commanded  the  city  to  ho  set  on 
fire,  in  order  to  jirofit  by  the  c^>nfusion  into  which 
the  {>et>])le  were  likely  to  U*  tlirown  in  avoiding 
or  extinguishing  the  tlames.  lly  this  exiieilient 
he  drovi*  Marias  from  all  the  stations  he  had  oc- 
cupii'd,  forced  him  to  abjindon  the  city,  and  obliged 
Ills  adherents  to  se|xirate. 

While  the  army  was  distributed  in  different 
quarters  of  a  city,  deformed  with  recent  marks 
of  bIoi)il.<ihed  and  fire,  their  {general  assembled  the 
senate,  and  d(*sired  tliem  to  delilteratc  on  the 
prt»sent  state  of  atKiirs.  Among  the  measures  he 
su'^:;i»sti*d  on  this  (X'i*a«<ion,  wa**  a  law  by  which 
.Mariu-*,  with  his  sim,  and  twelve  of  his  faction, 
who  had  Hivreti'd  ihemsi'lves,  were  di'clared  enc- 
mii*s  of  thi'ir  count rv.  This  s*'nteiice  wasaccom- 
piiiied  witli  a  pubric  injunction  to  seize  or  kill 
tlieni  wlien'viT  t!i<ry  could  U*  ftamd.  The  reasons 
U|)i>n  which  this  act  of  attainder  was  granted 
were,  that  t!iey  had  \iolatetl  the  laws  of  t!ie  re- 
public, an;i  se  luciil  tin*  slave-;  to  di'siTt  frurn  their 
ma<tiT<.  :ir>.l  to  t.ike  ami'*  a.Miii^t  the  ^lat^.■* 

While  tin*  Htlit'i  rs  <if  ju'.tii'i*  wen*  di-siMTH-d  in 
cxiM'iiti.ui  nf  tlii<  ilcfrrr,  and  nrin\  I'tiiir-i  were 
bu-v  in  M-arrh  nf  tin-ir  private  ein-nru's,  thus  laid 
at  tlirir  nn'n-y,  I  lie  trilium-  Sulpirins,  havinj;  fled 
ti»  tlir  rnar^!n'.i  mii  tln'cua-t  nnr  Laun-ntuin,  was 
,lr.i._T.T,.,j  iV,i:n  tlii-rici"  and  slain.  Hi",  hi'ad,  s«*- 
vrrctl  fr.Mii  the  b  rlv,  a-^  t'lit  of  a  tr.iilor,  wh«i  had 
<urp«ss«'d  cnjtv  N'a.liT  of  faction  in  tlie  outraiTi-s 
diMK*  ti>  thi*  laws  and  th<>  tritvcrnnient  of  his 
country,  v..h  r\jH)«;4'(l  on  one  of  thr  rostra; 
an  I'xatiijtli'  afterward-*  fri"tpi«'ritly  iniitatC'l,  and 
whiih,  thouj:!!  it  ou'd  n<it  nuke  any  adiiitioii 
to  t!ir  r\il  ff  tile  ti;:ji'S  l>«va:n.'  all  additi-ilial  e\- 
prc«;sion  of  thr  aniiiio^itv  and  rancour  yji  parties 
aijain't  each  otiii'r.* 

M  iriu<,  u^Miii  lii-ex;  u!-i.):i  froiii  Uoun-.  ntired 
to  \\\^  o*.vn  mI!.i  at  S,ili>nin;ii :  aiiil,  Ix'iii;;  unpriv 
vi  led  f  »r  a  Lmji-T  ih'j}.\*,  si-rit  lii-<  .-on  to  tin'  farm 
of i»n"  Mutiu"*.  a  trii'.ul  in  tin*  iii'l^hlnurhiHwI.  to 
pr.K'nr.'  wliat  niijlit  br  n«'cr^-iry  fi.r  a  \i\;ijrbv 
<■•>.  T!i«'  viKini  mm  w.m  (iwuniP'I  at  I'lis 
pi  I  •i*.  and  inrr-iwlv  i-^mikiI  in  a  wa:i:in:i  I'ltlvd 
wiili  straw.  whi.Ii.  tin*  In  ttt-r  to  d»'">-:M"  l:i- i-iir- 
•sni'rs.  w.f^oril  -r.- 1  :.i  l.tki-  t!;r  r.n  1  !■»  Koim*.  The 
fithi-r  l!»"d  to  <  '.-ti  I,  :in  1  t'u  ri-  \  ::i'\irki  .1  i>n  bimrd 
a  M  i-ol  wlii'di  \N:i-s  proxid-'.l  fir  Inin  l».  .Niinie- 
rins  who  hail  Ihtii  on;*  of  hn  ii.irii/.an-i  in  tin* 


4  .Vppian.  •!••  V^'W.  Tivil.  lib.  i  p  I^'T.  'I*li'  rum-'* 
m<>iiti'in<-l  III  till- :ji*t  ..f  nilaiii  t-r  "ir  nu'lawr).  \%.  re 
.**'illniia-<  M  iri.i-i  f;ith'T  aii.l  ".m  I'.  «'•  ili'*::'!-  J-iiim* 
lir-it  I-.  <':!•  :  i4  aa  I  INih.  (iraiiii.  \lbin'U'un-i<-  >lariuf 
J*vn'l':ii'i- 

5  V.:ll  1  i-^TjiV^icuUia.  \i\».  ii  c.  !•>. 
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late  troables.  Having  put  to  tea,  he  was  forced 
by  stress  of  weather  to  Circeii,  there  landed  in 
want  of  every  necessary,  and  made  himself 
known  to  some  herdsmen,  of  whom  he  implored 
relief.  Being  informed  of  the  parties  that  were 
abroad  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  concealed  himself 
for  the  nignt  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  Next  day 
as  be  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of 
Minturnie,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  some 
horsemen,  ran  with  all  the  speed  he  could  make 
to  the  shore,  and,  with  much  difficulty,  got  on 
board  of  a  boat  which  was  passing.  The  per- 
sons with  whom  he  thus  took  refuge  resisted  the 
threats  and  importunities  of  the  pursuers  to  have 
him  delivered  up  to  them,  or  thrown  into  the 
sea ;  but  having  rowed  him  to  a  supposed  place 
of  safety,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  tliey  put  him 
on  shore,  and  left  him  to  his  fate.  Here  he  first 
took  refuge  in  a  cottage,  afterwards  under  a  hol- 
low bank  of  the  river,  and,  last  of  all,  on  hearing 
the  tread  of  the  horsemen,  who  still  pursued  him, 
he  plunged  himself  to  the  chin  in  the  marsh ; 
but,  though  concealed  by  the  reeds  and  the  depth 
of  the  water,  he  was  discovered  and  dragged  from 
thence  all  covered  with  mud.  He  was  carried  to 
MinturnaB,  and  doomed  by  the  moj^trates  of  tlie 
place  to  suffer  the  execution  of^the  sentence 
which  had  been  denounced  against  himself  and 
his  partizans  at  Rome.  He  was,  however,  by 
some  connivance,  allowed  to  escape  from  hence, 
a^dn  put  to  sea^  and,  at  the  island  ^naria, 
joined  some  associates  of  his  flight.  Being  adcr- 
wards  obliged  to  land  in  Sicily  for  a  supply  of 
water,  ana  being  known,  he  narrowly  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  the  crew  that  navigated 
his  vessel.  From  thence  he  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  Africa ;  but,  being  forbid  the  province  by  the 
Prstor  Sextilius,  continued  to  shift  his  abode 
amonff  the  islands  or  places  of  retirement  on  the 
coast.* 

Marius  was  in  liis  seventieth  year  when  he 
made  this  attempt  to  overturn  the  Roman  repub- 
lic by  means  of^  popular  tumults,  and  when  he 
strove  to  obtain  tne  command  of  an  army  in  the 
busiest  and  most  arduous  service  which  the  Ro- 
man empire  had  then  to  offer.  Being  forced,  by 
his  miscarriage  in  this  attempt,  into  the  state  of 
an  outlaw,  he  still  amused  the  world  with  adven- 
tures and  escapes,  which  historians  record  with 
the  embellishments  of  a  picturesque  and  even 
romantic  description.  A  Grautish  or  German 
soldier,  who  was  employed  at  Mintums  to  j)ut 
him  to  death,  overawed  by  his  aspect,  recoiled 
from  the  task ;  and  the  people  of  the  place,  as  if 
moved  by  the  miracle,  concurred  in  aiding  his 
escape.3  The  presence  of  such  an  exile  on  the 
ground  where  Carthage  had  stood,  was  supposed 
to  increase  the  majesty,  and  the  melancholy  of 
the  scene.  "Go,"  he  said  to  the  lictor  who 
brought  him  the  orders  of  the  praetor  to  depart, 
**  telThim  that  you  have  seen  Marius  sitting  on 
the  ruins  of  Carthage."' 

The  senate,  thus  restored  to  its  authority,  and, 
by  the  suppression  of  the  late  sedition,  masters 
of  the  city,  took  the  proper  measures  to  prevent, 
for  the  future,  such  violations  of  order  introduced 
for  popular  ffovernment  They  resolved  that  no 
question  of  legislation  should  be  agitated  in  the 


1  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  sdit.  Lend.  p.  534. 
9  Vellcius  Pater,  lib.  ii.  c  19. 
9  Plutarch.  Jo  Mario. 


assembly  of  the  tribes  ^  and  Sylla,  before  he  left 
the  city,  thought  proper  to  despatch  the  electi(XD 
of  consuls  for  the  following  year,  but  did  nut  em- 
ploy the  power,  which  he  now  possessed,  to  make 
the  choice  fall  on  persons  who  were  both  of  the 
senatorian  party.  Together  with  Octavius,  who 
had  the  authority  of  the  senate  at  heart,  he  suf- 
fered Cinna,  though  of  the  opposite  faction*  to  be 
chosen,  and  only  exacted  a  promise  from  him  r>  t 
to  disturb  the  public  peace,  nor,  in  hb  abscnee, 
to  attempt  any  thing  derogatory  of  his  own 
honour.* 

Having  in  this  manner  restored  the  common 
wealth,  Sylla  set  out  with  his  anny  for  their  des- 
tination in  Greece.  Cluintus  Rufiis,  the  other 
consul  of  the  preceding  year,  at  the  same  time 
repaired  to  hb  province  in  the  country  of  the 
Marsi,  where,  as  has  been  mentioned,  he  was  to 
succeed  Cn.  Strabo  in  the  command  of  some 
legions ;  but  being  less  agreeable  to  these  troops 
than  hb  predecessor,  the  soldiers  mutinied  upon 
hb  arrival,  and  put  him  to  death.  Cn.  Strabo, 
though  suspected  of  ha\ing  connived  with  them 
in  this  homd  transaction,  was  permitted  to  profit 
by  it  in  keeping  hb  station.  So  quick  was 
the  succession  of  crimes  which  distressed  the 
republic,  that  one  disorder  escaped  with  impu- 
nity, under  the  more  atrocious  efiects  of  anotner 
which  followed  it. 

When  Sylla  was  about  to  depart 
U.  C.  6G6.    from  the  city,  Virgilius,  one  of  the 

tribunes,  moved  an  impeachment 
na  oT  cSfl.  ag^"8t  ^^  ^o'  ^^®  illegal  steps  he 
vius,  Oms.      had  lately  taken.     But  the  state  of 

the  war  with  Mithridates  was  ur- 
gent, and  Sylla  took  the  benefit  of  the  law  of 
Memmius,  by  which  persons  named  to  command 
had  a  privilege  to  decline  answering  any  charge 
which  should  be  brought  against  them,  when  go- 
ingon  the  service  to  which  they  were  appointed. 
The  king  of  Pontus,  notwithstanding  he  had 
been  disappointed  in  hb  attempt  upon  Rhodes, 
was  become  master  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  had  fixed 
his  residence  at  Pergamus,  and  employed  hb  offi- 
cers, with  numerous  fleets  and  armies,  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  different  quarters,  making  rapid  ac- 
quisitions at  once  on  the  side  of  the  Scythbn 
and  Thracian  Bosphorus  in  Macedonia  and  in 
Greece.  His  general,  Archelaus,  had  reduced 
mo8t  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  was  hastening  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  Grecian  continent. 
Deles  had  revolted,  and  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Athens,  at  the  time  that  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  thb  general.  The  king  proposed  to  make  use 
of  it  as  a  decoy  to  bring  the  Athenians  them- 
selves under  his  power.  For  this  purpose  he  pre- 
tended a  dosirc  to  restore  the  bland,  with  the 
treasurc  he  had  seized  there,  to  its  former  mas- 
ters; and  sent  Aristion,  a  native  of  Athens,  but 
now  an  officer  in  his  own  ser%  ice,  with  an  escort 
of  two  thousand  men,  to  deliver  this  tn^asure  into 
their  hands.  Aristion,  being,  under  thb  pretence, 
received  into  the  Piraeus,  continued  to  hold  thb 

Slace,  with  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  for  Mithri- 
ates,  and,  by  means  of  the  forces  he  asseniblcd 
in  Attica,  soon  alter  overran  Bccotia,  Achaia,  and 
Laconm. 

To  these  jwwerful  encroacliments  on  the  Ro- 
man territory,  and  to  the  personal  injuries  done 


4  Apirian.  de  Bell  Civ.  lib.  1. 

5  L.  Floras,  lib.  iii.  c  21.   Apptan.  de  Bell.  Civ  lib.  1 
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u  TOch  cif  thrir  ir«»nrr.ilfl  a*  ]ia»l  fallen  into  his 
Lir)>!<.  MithriiJ.it(*9i  li.ni  joinrc!  a  hnr)l>aroiis  out- 
re*"- t!ul  r-mrsiNl,  in  thr  hiuln-st  drgnt*,  iho  re- 
•■■ntiirnt  of  the  Ronian  i)ei>]»le.  lie  hud  sent 
«>rilrr*  t«i  all  las  rmnin.tnders  in  cverv  town  and 
•III:  in  in  Am.t,  on  a  day  fixe<l,  to  begin  a  nia^sa- 
•  r^iif  tlk*  Roman  citi7vnA  that  were  any  where 
-^■!tl«*«l  in  that  rountrv,  and  to  publish  a  rewanl 
iTth**  flivi-*  of  any  Ilonuin  who  should  succee«l 
n  <ir.tnn inff  their  master.  This  <»nler  was  exe- 
Jti?]  with  marks  of  insult,  in  which  the  instru- 
:.*-nt*  of  crurltv  are  often  aj»t  to  exceinl  their  in- 
*Ti.:ti.iri*.  It  U  laitieularly  mentioned,  that  at 
fifhi-u^  Persramus,  an<l  other  citiea  of  Asia,  en- 
Hw  finiilicA,  takin;^  n^fui^e  in  the  temples,  and 
'  ji'iri'inj;  the  altars  infunt.<«  with  their  {nrcntn, 
Mil  without  dii*tinction  of  wx  or  a!ie,  were  drag- 
/•^  from  tlience  and  murderi-d.  The  numU'r  of 
jrr*>n«  thai  {unshed  in  thi-*  miissacn*,  if  ever 
iwmn.  ii  no  where  UM'ntioried.* 

The  resentment  whieh  wha  natural  on  thi»  oc- 

'"Hon,  together  with  the  real  danger  that  threat- 

••Tul  the  empire,  fully  jui^ificd  the  eontempt  with 

whirh  Sylla  tn^ted  tfie  imjNMchmeiit  of  Virgilius, 

tftl  th*»  cilerity  with  whirh  h»*  left  the  city  of 

Rone.     Having  tMns«iK)rte<l  to  Ihniehium  an 

inny  of  nx  lejrtims,  he  to«»k  t!ie  route  of  Theii- 

^j  and  £toli:i;  and   ha\ing   mii^ed  in  these 

'*.«ntrie4  eontrilmtion.H  for  the  {tay  and  ftul>sirtt< 

rnre  of  hi<«  army,  he  rerei\ed  the  Mibmission  of 

i\if  B<rotun!«.  who  Lid  l.iti  ly  Im^mi  obliginl  to  de- 

iare  for  Mithridito*,  and  ad va nee* I  to  Athent*, 

"here  Arislion  in  the  eity,  and  An'hi'lauii  in  the 

Pirru*,  were  jirejMntl  to  make  a  vigcirous  resist- 

•nce.     Mithmbtfjt,  who  wan  nuistiT  of  the  nea, 

•xiiiiitinl  loiT<»ther,  all  tlip  trtn^M  which  he  hacl 

rii^tnSuted  in  the  island^  a  no  onlereil  a  gn'at 

r.irif.^n'eniriit  fn»;n  A>ia  to  form  an  army  on  the 

•lit-  wf  IJn'-rtii  l".ir  till'  n'iirfof  Athrn^. 

S, M.L  to  pn*vi-nt  thcM'n<'my,  hastened  thesiejre 

•Mh>  pLicr.      Ill-  fir-l  UMilr  an  attriiipt  !<•  fnri'i* 

^i:-i   'A  ly  into  t!i«'  Pirn'U-*  !«y  xi-aiin^  tlu'WrdU; 

■.;:    n  ::\j  rrpul-**sl.  Iml  oiniir-^"  !•>  the  ordinary 

L»--i-i-  ut  iti  ii*k.     [If  eri'i-trd  t»»wi  r-*,  and  mi-***!! 

'ii  ;.i  t  I  til-'  l'.i-i--lit  iif  ihr  Ijitlt'LiMits  i;'»t  uj-ui 

V  '^i-.uf  lixil  with  ihi"  l»i>^ii  jit!,  jiiiil  plirtl  his 

-ii^-ili-H  I'p-rii  iheni.v.     Ilf  >!u)«>k  the  w.ilis  with 

ittf-rjn^    rn'jine«*.   or    U!idrn,iini'd   tiii'in  uitli 

.'jlli-rr.  ■*.  iri.l  made  plin-s  of  arms  lor  his*  nu*n, 

f.ir  to  \%hrre  hr.   ««x|-«vtitl  to  t>prn  a  brrarh. 

i;..t  t*u-  I'lfi-niv  of  tin*  pl.ii-e  was  \ii;i»ri»us  and 

•■**'.\:i  itf".   and   sti  wril  roufiuetrd,  that  he  was 

'•lij""!.  arti-r  many  fruitl«->H  i-llwrts  t<i  turn  tlie 

!•  J'   iiitii  a   Mix-kidi',  and  \o  aw.iit  tin*  ifli-its 

■:"  l.i-..i:i»'.  |iv  which  lli«'  citv  Uj^.m  alrr.idv  to  In- 

1:  ■^.l•*  \:\  a  littN-  tinu'  bri)u::ht  to  the  last  vx- 

-•■....:-.     Th-i-i.*  wli.i  wore  ronf.iird  within  l!ie 

*  :!  -  III  1  r.iijsinnMl  all  llif  ln-rKiji',  ami  kiili-d 

i.i  :"».    :i!ii::i.i!s  th.it   wep'  to  U-  twund    in  tlw 

i-f;  *!i'-v  wiTt*  ni!n'»'«l  ti»  U-rd  du  llu*  irripl*- 

;■■;;'-:  -.t  lo.il'u'r,  or  i-tlu-r  mati'ii.iU  tli.it  muM  !h 

.::.•  1  I'lV.  <uMi  nan<''\  and  imjuc  at  i.i>t  to  j»ri'y 

:  "'i   f  •••  ciinMSi  s  ol"  thi*  dfuil.     'I'lir  i;arri>oii 

w.;-5  jri  jII;.    iimini-linl  in  nviiii'«i  rs;  atnloftliox- 

\'  .1  :.  -.ill  ii'-i,  thfi:r»Mtvr  part  w.is  di^jiiriti-*!  ami 

\'-i],  .  '^iit    Ari-lii*!!,    (XjK'ftin:!  for   liim>clf  no 

,    .r-  r  tf'-iii  t'l  •  II  y.MMX  iinsrral,  >lill  >l:ow»iI  riit 

'.  -  '      t  I   .'.i;  .!;I:it.-:   whtii    S\lla,   kiio\Niri-i  thi- 

\--x\   -.'..t'   t-i  whi.h  llif  Ih^r^i'd  vMTi-  n*ihici-.l. 


0  Api'i-i!!   ik  Hv;'!.  Mitliriil  p.  5-v5,  OrO  . 


made  a  vigorous  effort,  stormeil  and  foraHl  the 
walls  with  great  fllaughter.  Ari^aion,  who  had 
rt*tired  into  the  Acro|K>lLs,  was  soon  afterwarda 
taken  and  slain. 

Archelaua,  likewine  greatly  distressed  in  the 
Pincuii,  found  means  to  escape  by  water,  and 
hastened  to  join  the  army  that  was  l()rming  on  the 
side  of  ThessKily ;  lea\ing  the  post  he  abandoned 
to  fall  into  the'liand:)  of  S>ylb,  who  razed  its  for- 
tiiieations  to  the  jjround. 

The  army  of  Mithridates  advanced  into  Bcso-- 
tia.  Every  part  of  it  was  sumptuously  provided 
with  all  t]iat  was  necessary  for  sulwistence  or 
para<le.  There  was  a  immenms  cavalry  richly 
ca{>aririoned ;  an  infantry  of  every  deseription, 
variously  armed,  some  to  use  missile  weapons^ 
others  to  engage  in  clos*»  fight ;  a  larjje  tram  (tf 
armcnl  chariot.<s  w  hich,  liein^r  winged  with  scythes^ 
threatened  to  sweep  the  plains.  The  whole  armj 
amounted  to  al)out  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  But  their  master,  with  all  his  ability, 
it  appears,  relied,  in  the  manner  of  Ivirlnrous  na- 
tions, more  on  their  numltersthan  he  did  on  their 
order,  or  on  the  conduct  of  their  officers.  Sylla 
was  to  opixwt*  them  with  thirty  thousand  men. 

On  this  inferior  enemy  Archelaus  continuallj 
pressixl  with  all  his  forces,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  on  a  general  actiim,  which  Sylla  cautiouclj 
avoided;  waiting  for  an  o]i]K>rtunity  that  migh 
deprivi-  the  enemy  of  the  advantage  they  had  in 
the  sui>eriv»rity  of  their  iiumlH*rs.  'J'he  armies  be- 
ing iKJth  in  H(roti:i,  Archelatis  inadvertently  took 
porit  near  C'heronesi,  on  the  am'ent  of  a  steep  hill 
tliat  was  formeil  into  termers  by  letlges  of  rocki| 
and  which  terminated  at  la^^t  in  a  iK*»k  or  narrow 
summit.  ( >n  the  fare  of  this  hill  he  had  crowded 
his  infantry,  his  ca\alry,  and  his  chariots,  and 
trusted  that,  although  tlie  ground  was  unfavour- 
able to  such  an  armv.  it  wus  still  in.icce?sible,  and 
coultl  not  U*  reached  by  an  riiemv. 

Wbilt-  Ari'lu  lins  lH'lie\rd  liim-i«  If  secure  in 
this  pisitiou,  Syll  leoMiinui'il  lo  dbM-r^e  him  fn»m 
the  |H»r!t  lie  had  fortified  at  a  little  di>tance;  and 
was  told  bv  S4»riie  n.iti\es  of"t!ii'  »"ou:itrv,  that  the 
liill  which  the  i  iii-iiiy  ha<l  «»»vv:j.i«\l  iriighl  be  as- 
cendeil  in  ihi-ir  n-ar,  and  tb.it  any  part  of  hi« 
army  niinht  U-  K;ifely  conducted  l«)  the  summit. 
UjK»n  this  inf»»rination  he  made  a  disiiosition  to 
f  iiiTaije,  placed  his  ni.iin  Ixwiy  against  the  enemy 
in  front,  and,  that  he  miLrht  throw  them  intocon- 
fu^iicm  by  a  iloubh-  attack,  sent  a  |H)werful  de- 
tachment, with  projHT  ijnides,  to  si'izc  on  the 
hciirhts  aNive  tlmr  encainpcneiit. 

The  unexjxcted  apjK aninee  of  Sylla's  detach- 
ment in  the  rear  proihicn]  the  alarm  that  wasin- 
t-ndnl.  Tin  ir  im|H'tu<"»iis  de-^'ent  Irom  the  hill 
drove  in  c»int\i<ion  all  who  came  in  their  way 
Inun  thence  ti)  the  camp.  The  rear  fell  down  on 
the  front.  A  i:re;it  uiiro:ir  anil  tumult  arose  in 
e>ery  part.  And  in  this  critieal  monmit  »Sylla 
U^Lian  his  attack,  ai.-l  broke  into  tin*  miilst  of 
i-ni'iiiies  who  were  alt<M;»tlMr  nnpn'jitin'd  to  re- 
c;i\c  him.  Thev  were  crowilnl  in  a  narrow 
•spaei",  and  mixed  without  any  <ii^ti  net  ion  «»f  se- 
I'.irate  Innlics  of  olfieers  or  men;  ;Mid,  under  the 
(li-inhantaL'e  «»f  ilnir  i.'rouni!.  coi;ld  ni-ilhyr  n-sisl 
Uvir  rctin*.  In  tlic  centre,  nnsiil'^rs  Uing  tro«l 
under  f«»ot  l»y  t!u»«^'  who  crowdi'd  aroun<l  them, 
|N-ri-hed  b%'  xi'ileiiee  or  si"(li>«Mli'in ;  or,  while 
tbrv  endeau»nri«l  to  oj^-n  a  w;iy  t  i  ein-a[K*,  were 
:.iain  by  each  <illier'-*  swords,  i  M*  i  hundri-d  and 
iwcntv   ihousind  uuu,  b»:iictl>j  U:vv   Uu»vlim»»1 
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coald  \te  RSfsemhhd  at  Chalcis  in  Eulvra,  th(> 
jdao^  to  which  Archclaus  directed  his  flight.  Of 
.the  Romans,  at  the  end  of  the  action,  only  fifteen 
men  were  missing,  and  of  these  two  returned  on 
the  following  day.' 

Archelaus,  even  after  tliis  rout  of  his  armv, 
being  still  master  at  sea,  drew  supplies  from  Asia 
and  from  the  neighlx)uring  islands ;  and,  being 
fecure  in  his  retreat  in  Eulweo,  made  frequent 
descents  on  the  neighbouring  coasts.  While 
8ylla  endeavoured  to  cover  the  lands  of  6<roUa 
and  Attica  from  these  incursions,  Mithridates 
made  great  etforts  to  replace  his  army  in  that 
countr}';  and  in  a  little  time  had  transported 
thither  eighty  thousand  fresh  troops  under  Do- 
rilaus,  to  whom  Archelaus  joinetl  himself  with 
tho«e  he  hod  savtnl  from  the  late  disaster.  The 
now  army  of  Mithridates,  consisting  chiefly  of 
cavalry,  was  greatly  favoured  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground  in  Ikeotia,  which  was  flat  and  abounding 
in  forage.  Sylla.  though  inclined  to  keep  the 
heights  on  whicfi  he  was  least  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  was  obliged,  in  order  to  cover 
the  country  from  which  he  drew  his  subsistence 
and  forage,  to  descend  to  the  plains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Orchomenos.  There  he  took  post 
among  the  marshes,  and  endeavoured  to  fortify 
himself  with  deep  ditches  against  the  enemy's 
horse.  While  his  works  were  yet  unflnished, 
being  attacked  by  the  Asiatic  cavalry,  not  only 
the  labourers,  but  the  troops  that  were  placed 
under  arms  to  cover  the  workmen,  were  seized 
with  a  ]>anic,  and  fled.  Sylla,  having  for  some 
time  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rally  them,  laid  hold 
of  nn  ensign,  and  rushed  in  desiiair  on  the 
enemy.  "  To  me,"  he  said,  "  it  is  glorious  to  full 
in  this  j)lace:  but  for  you,  if  you  arc  asked 
where  you  diverted  your  leader,  you  may  s;iy,  at 
Orchomenos."  Numbers  who  heartl  this  re- 
proach retumetl  to  the  charge  with  their  general ; 
and  whenever  they  presented  themselves,  stopi)cd 
tlie  careej  of  the  enemv,  and  put  them  to  lliglit. 
The  Roman  army  at  length  nvoNcred  itsell'  in 
every  i»rt  of  the  field ;  anu  Sylla  remounting  his 
horse,  ttwk  the  full  advantage  of  the  change  of 
his  fortune,  pursued  the  enemy  to  their  camp,  and 
forced  them  to  alvindon  it  with  great  slaughter. 

After  the  U>ss  of  thi!*s<x'ond  anny,  Mithridates 
appears  to  have  d(*8|>oinMl  of  his  affairs  in  Greece ; 
he  sufl^enxl  Sylla  to  enter  into  quiet  )x>s8ession  of 
his  winter  quarters  in  Thessaly,  and  autlioriscd 
Archelaus  to  tn^at  of  pi»ace. 

Hoth  i^arties  were  equally  inclined  to  a  treaty ; 
the  king  of  Pontus  urged  by  his  losses,  and  the 
Roman  proconsul  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy. 
Sylla,  though  commanding  in  Greece  by  autho- 
rity from  the  Roman  senate,  had  been  degraded, 
and  deciareil  a  public  enemy  by  a  resolution  of 
the  people  at  Rome.  An  officer  had  been  sent 
from  Italy  to  smierwxle  him ;  and  a  Roman  army, 
indejienJent  of  nis  onlers.  was  actually  employed 
in  the  proWnci*.  MithridaU^  ttx\  while  he  had 
sustained  such  losses  in  Greive,  was  pressed  by 
the  other  Roman  army  in  Asia,  uiuler  the  com- 
mand of  Fimbria,  who,  with  intentions  etiuallv 
liostile  to  Sylla  as  to  Mithridates,  advam^ed  with 
a  rapid  {lace,  reduced  stneral  towns  on  the  coast, 
and  nod  kit(*ly  made  himself  master  oi  IVrgamus^ 
where  the  king  himself  had  narrowly  escaiH>d 


fall'mg  into  his  hands.    In  tbeae  drcunalaiioM  i 
treaty  was  equally  seasonable  for  both. 

Sylla  had  been  absent  from  Rome  about  two 
years,  during  which  time,  having  no  supplies  from 
thence,  he  liad  supported  the  war  by  the  contr^ 
butions  which  ho  nad  raised  in  Greece,  j£tolia, 
and  Thessaly,  and  with  the  nK»iey  he  had  coined 
from  thcplatc  and  treasure, of  the  Grecian  tem 
pies.'  The  republic,  in  the  mean  tiine,*Ead  been 
in  the  possession  of  his  encmi(»,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate  was,  in  a  great  measure,  sup- 
pressed. Soon  afler  he  left  Uie  city,  Cinna,  wA 
witlistanding  his  engagements  to  Sylla,  revivec 
the  project  of  keeping  the  more  respectable  citi- 
zens in  subiection,  under  pretence  of  a  govexii' 
ment  fdaceu  in  the  liands  of  the  people. 

The  designation  of  the  populu  {Murty  was  the 
same  with  that  which  had  distinguished  the  fcA- 
lowers  of  Tiberius  and  Caiua  Gracchus ;  but  the 
object  was  changed,  and  the  nominal  popular  £k> 
tion  itself  was  diflerently  corouoaed.  Formerly  tlus 
faction  consisted  of  the  populace  of  Rome  and  of 
the  poorer  citizens,  opposed  to  the  noble  and  the 
rich.     The  objects  for  which  they  at  that  time 
contended,  were  the  distribution  of  com,  new 
settlements,  or  the  division  of  lands.    At  present 
the  parties  consisted  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
country  towns  lately  admitted,  or  still  fl^tming  to 
be  admitted,  on  tile  rolls  of  the  people  on  one 
side,  and  of  the  senate  and  ancient  citizens  on  the 
other.     The  object  to  which  the  former  aspired, 
was  a  full  and  equal  partiripation  in  all  the  pow- 
ers that  belonged  to  the  Ronum  people.    They 
were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  manner  of 
their  enrohnent  uito  a  few  particular  tribes,  and 
laid  claim  to  be  admitted   without  distinction 
among  the  ancient  citizens,  and  to  have  conude- 
ration  and  power  proportioned  to  their  numbers. 
Ill  this  the^'  were  suj)ported  by  Cinna,  who  made 
a  motion  m  their  favour  in  the  assembly  of  the 
neople,  and  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  recall 
Marius  and  the  other  exiles  of  that  party  from 
their  banishment  The  consul  Octavius,  with  the 
majority  of  the  senate  and  ancient  citizens,  op- 
posed tliesc  ))rotH>sitions ;  but  Cinna  was  likely  to 
have  a  (wwerfut  support  in  the  new  people  that 
flocked  to  him  from  the  country  towns,  and  in 
the  friends  of  the  exiles.  On  the  day  of  assembly, 
multitudes  of  the  new  citizens  took  {Ktssession  of 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  were  observed  to  be 
armi>d  with  daggers  or  short  swords.     Octavius 
was  attended  at  his  house  by  a  numerous  assem- 
bly of  the  ancient  citizens,  who  were  armed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  waited  to  t«ke  such  mea- 
sures as  the  necessity  of  the  case  might  require. 
Being  told  tliat  the  tribunes  who  hiui  forbkldtu 
the  question  were  violently  attacked,  and  likeiy 
to  be  forced  from  the  assembly,  tliey  came  forth 
into  the  h'trcets,  and  drove  tlieir  antagonists,  with 
some  bloodshed,  through  the  gates  of  the  city. 
Cinna  endeavounnl  to  make  bead  against  his 
colleague,  and  invited  the  slaves,  under  a  pruRu^e 
of  hU>rty,  to  his  standard.    But  finding  it  intl<^- 
siMe  witliin  tlie  city,  that  was  oi*cui>ied  by  hi^  up- 
|x>nents,  to  witht«tand  their  force,  he  withdrew  to 
the  country*  town.s   and  solicit(\l  supplies  fn-Li 
thence.   He  jKissixl  thruugh  Tihur  and  Prant^te 
to  Nola,  and  o^tenlv  iuiplored  tlie  inluibitants:  to 
aid  liim  aii^inst  their  cumuion  enemies.     On  thia 
oci*juiion  lie  was  attended  by  tSertorius:,  and  by 
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9.mit  flthrr  srnatnni  who  hail  omharkrHl  in  the 
rimp  niinoos  faction.  Their  noliciutionft  at  any 
c*hrr  timt*  might  prrliaps  have  heoii  fruit1c*« ;  but 
o^w,  to  the  niisfortune  of  the  rejniblie,  a  numlvr 
of  irmies  were  fltill  kept  on  foot  in  Itnly,  to  finish 
iSe  remiinA  of  the  sociul  war.  Cn.  Straho  com- 
ninded  one  armv  in  Umbria,  Metellus  another 
oa  the  confines  of  Lucaniu  and  Samniuni,  and 
Appios  CLutiim  A  third  in  Canijiania.  Thene 
tnuptf  rontfisted  chiefly  of  indi»»ent  citizens,  lie- 
come  s.'itdieni  of  fortune,  weri*  very  much  at  tlie 
di^potAal  of  their  leailerH,  in  whom  name  tliey  had 
l*m  letieil,  to  whom  they  hail  sworn  the  military 
oath,  and  on  whom  they  d»^|irnde<!  for  the  settle- 
Jant*  and  rewards  which  they  were  taught  to 
txpeit  at  the  end  of  their  senices.  They  were 
inrlinrd  to  take  part  in  the  cau.se  of  anv  fiction 
tha!  was  Ukelv,  by  the  expuli^ion  and  forfeiture 
of  one  part  of'  tlie  city,  to  make  way  for  prcftr- 
oentn  and  fortunes  to' the  other. 

finna  di»trutfted  Pomjwy  and  Metelhw ;  but 
luprini  for  a  lietter  rece(iti(>n  from  Aiipius  Clau- 
dius, he  repairei]  to  the  camp  of  thist  general,  and 
^^d  tlie  adcirefts  to  gain  the  troo^is  who  were  un- 
d-T  his  command. 

Mean  time  the  senate,  without 
Oricrjw  and  entering  into  any  inrticular  discu»- 
JknUa.  nion  of  the  jjuilt  which  Cinna  ha»d 

incurred  in  the  intetumalt  at  Rome, 
f  rmiJ  that,  by  havinij  desertetl  his  station,  he  hjul 
a(!iu:i!ly  divt>«t4Ni  him<(elf  of  his  otnce  as  consul, 
and  ttu>v  ftlit^ined  the  election  of  L.  Cornelius 
Merul.i  in  his  place. 

Manu^  beint;  informeil  that  one  of  the  armies 
in  Itily.  witli  a  Roman  consul  nt  its  Iiead,  was 
{Teuinfl  til  «>upport  him,  made  ]\:i<e  iunii  his 
exile  in  Afrifa :  he  Liiidrd  in  Tuscany,  was 
j-'ini-d  !'V  r.!i:iiVrs,  ami  IkhI  an  otfrr  «>t'  N-ini: 
\i-K:t  1  w'wh  T!i"i'n>iijii^of  pr.n'nii-iiil.  riutintrnd- 
i.i^  t  '  m-tvi*  iiitii^ii:iiit>n  or  pity,  hi'tlfcli'ird  v\i  rv 
ir:\il*:ji  t»!"  :i  K.»iii;iti  <'ili/i'ii,  until  tin' S4'i;t»-in"(.' 
I'f  at'ii'i-Iif  •  r  !»-.ini-.li;nc'rjt,  uliit'li  li:i  1  Wxw  ym- 
ri  iiiT:-!-.!  a^iirwT  Inin,  xIhhiII  1h>  rr\rrsMl.  In  l!j»' 
i:ii:;'jiT  pr.i.'ti-<*d  by  su,)pliant<  with  a  iinaii 
h.il-il  a!i.l  ::lu-!ly  fiirun*,  t«)  wiiivMi  lie  w.is  rr- 
<?;i  ♦'!  by  t!i«*  di-otresn  of  hi-*  exilr,  h«*  pn'MMitril 
l.i.nM-It' i.i  I'll"  [Hojtie ;  l»ut  wiih  a  r»iin'.t«'ri.iiu'i». 
fi'. *[/:<*  liirt-'rim,  whicb.  brin-j  liatiir.illy -hrri. 
Ti.-.v  r.i»lii-r  M-<:ind  tirribli-  lli.in  pitj-ous*  He 
iiij*I»rid  th<'  pri»tei*ti»in  c»r  tin*  ctnintn-  town^,  in 
\^  fi  -**•  •'aU'i«*  he  l«>o  j»ri'ti'ni!r;l  (d  \vi\o  sulli-nHl, 
s:»  1  wli«)-f  int«'rrr.t.'<  wrn*  no'.v  eniliarkrd  oil  the 
»»!a'^  N'ttiHU  with  liin  own.  He  had  nririy  j«ar- 
ti2.i!:>  .i:in.»n:il[i«)>r  who  b:ult'OMi[Kisi-(l  t!io  Iihidms 
whivh  t'>r:ni  rly  sirxnl  nniUr  hi-*  urdrrs.  Mr  had 
repu*  iti  vi  and  aniiutrity,  an-l  so'>n  asst'inbb  d  a 
r..:i-i  li-ra?  It'  furre,  with  wbirh,  in  ctincort  with 
Cinua,  with  >frrl'.trius  and  iJarU^,  hi*  ad\ance<l 
t  »wir"}<  Home. 

Thiv  inv«->tiil  tlie  rity  in  three  sep-inte  di- 
vi«;.iri-».     t.'imi.i  and  <.';ir!H>  l.iy  li»>ri»re  it,  Srrto 
rlu*  f.-ili  i'"-»t  ui\  till'  rivrr  a'.)o\«',  anil  Mariiis  Ih'- 
I --.v  r      *rij»'  I i-t.  tn  jireviiit  snjiplit*j  fn^ni  t!ie 

«-  :i.    t;.:  Ii     birn-'  If  ni:i-frr  «)f  tii«'   jutrt    of  <  >sti:i; 
I'ii   fiT-f  !.  iM  <«iit  a  ilrt  ii'li:i:«  nt  lo  A  nnininni,  tu 

\7*'\*  '  f    ■:'    r-iiff  tVoni  t'*.r  -i.b'iif  ( i:inl. 

In  t!ii-  1  \trt  -wily  ttn-  -i  n.itr  :ipi'Ii(d  to  M«  trl- 
I:j-,  r. 'i::- -ti'ij  t!i  It  be  wi»i]lii  inak'*  any  aciMin- 
iii«>!  tt:-i;i  vMtli  tl:c  Itili.in  :dlii''',  and  b:i>ton  tit 
l;;e  n  .!■  :'i»!  tin-  eilv.    'I'hr  di  I.t\s  wbit-h  he  made 
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in  the  execution  of  these  orders  enabled  Cinna 
and  Marius  to  prevent  him  in  (raining;  the  alliHL 
The  inhabitants  of  Italy  at  this  time  had.it  in 
thrir  option  to  accept  the  privileges  they  claimoa 
from  either  psirty ;  and,  navinjT  cliosen  to  join 
themselves  with  the  popular  faction,  they  threw 
their  weight  into  that  scale. 

Metellus,  however,  advanced  into  Latium: 
and,  beinjT  joined  by  the  consul  Octavius,  took 
|)ost  on  the  Alban  hill.  Here  they  found  that 
their  troops,  lieing  inclinetl  to  favour  their  ene- 
mies, fles(>rtefl  ajiace.  Metellus,  Ix'ing  reduced 
to  a  few  attendants,  des^Kured  of  the  cause,  and 
withdrew  into  Africa.  Uctavius  returned  to  his 
station  in  the  city. 

The  army  btijly  commanded  by  Pompeius 
Strabt>,  was  now  dejjrived  of  its  general ;  he  hav- 
ing been  killed  by  h^litning  in  his  camp.  And 
the  senate  was  not  inelined  to  reuose  any  confi- 
dence in  his  men.  He  himself  nnd  some  time 
hesitate<l  lM>tween  the  parties;  and  the  troops, 
at  his  death,  were  preparetl  to  cIioofMf  the  side 
which  was  most  likely  to  favour  their  interest. 
With  so  uncertain  a  pros()ect  of  support,  the 
senate  thought  it  safer  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
Cinna  and  Marius  than  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
ni*eessity  of  Iving  obliged  to  admit  them  by  force. 
They  oiren"d  to  n'instate  Cinna  in  the  office  of 
consul,  and  to  restore  Marius,  with  the  other 
exiles,  to  their  condition  of  Roman  chizens;  only 
sti})ulutinfr  that  they  would  spare  the  blood  of 
their  opifuiients,  or  proceed  against  them  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  Wliile 
this  treaty  was  in  de|iendanee,  Marius,  aiTtvting 
the  inixlr^tv  (if  a  })i-rsoii  whom  the  law,  accord- 
ing to  his  late  sentence  of  buiiislunent,  liad  dis- 
qualifird  to  take  anv  jx^rt  among  citi/tms,  observ- 
ed a  sulK'n  and  oliftniate  sil«-nce.  Even  when  the 
trraty  wis  ronrludcil,  and  toe  i:atrs  wrre  laid 
(tjHii  tt)  liini^ir  and  bis  ftilKiwcr.*!,  he  n'fust'd  t« 
cnttT  until  the  attainder  mulfr  which  he  lay 
>hould  U'  taken  olll  and  until  Iw  was  rt'plaeed  in 
iii-.  fiuiiiitio?!  as  a  lioinan.  The  |H'ople  wtre  ac- 
rordiiitlly  a-icmbhtl  to  re|»eal  their  roniicr dtrnf. 
lint  Marius,  pn>|»<»sinL'  to  take  liis  enemies  by 
surjiriH*,  dill  iii»t  wait  lor  t!ie  completion  of  the 
ei-reniiiny.  Wliile  the  Inillots  were  eolU-cting, 
he  entered  tlie  city  willi  a  Uiiid  oi'  armed  men, 
whom  he  employed  in  takin:;  \engeance  on  all 
those  who  had  eonrurred  in  tlie  late  measures 
ai::iinst  liiiii.  The  tjales,  by  his  tmh-rs,  were  se- 
eun  d,  but  nii>st  of  the  wnators  eseajKtl.  Sylla's 
bouse  was  denioli^bnl,  many  vvln>  were  reputed 
his  friends  were  slain,  f-lhers  a^^sisted  his  wife 
and  his  ebildren  in  ina kin:;  their  escai^*.  Among 
the  si^inals  by  whieli  Marius  directecf  the  execu- 
tion of  iKirticular  jK-rsons,  it  was  understooil  that 
it'  he  did  Hot  return  a  salute  which  was  offered 
iiiin,  this  was  to  W-  nmsidered  as  a  warrant  for 
iiiiMiediat*'  death.  In  eoMipliame  with  these  in- 
>truetions,  ^omr  ritizi^n-^  of  note  were  laid  dead  at 
his  1m  t.  /itid  as  the  nn-:inest  ntainiTS  of  his 
p;irtv  hail  thiir  n'H'ntiiients  as  well  as  himself, 
and  t< .  k  tliis  opp.rt unity  to  induiLfo  their  iwts- 
Mon-.  t!.,'  eily  lesimLIi'il  a  place  tl.i-t  was  taken 
l»v  -tiiri.i,  auil  ever\  (quarter  p  M»undeii  with  thu 
rri«>  of  r!'^^  rv,  iiiurders  and  raix's.  'I  his  hor- 
rid  ><*•  nf'ontiniu-d  without  mtiTmission  li\c  days 
and  ti\i'  ni:;lit"j. 

The  loll.iwini  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  tho 
pri:i.-i;>;d  M-n.il  >r.-»  who  snlli  n-d  :  the  e<>nsiU  <  )c- 
laNiu:-  was  murdired  in  hisrul>es  of  olUcc,  and  iu 
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pfewnce  of  hu  licton ;  two  aenatoTB  of  the  name 
of  Cerar,  Cains  and  Lucius ;  two  of  the  name 
of  Crassus,  the  father  and  the  son,  who,  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  but  likely  to  be  taken,  fell  by  their 
own  hands ;  Attilius  Serranus,  Publius  Lentu- 
lus,  C.  Numitorius,  M.  Bsbius,  whose  bodies, 
fastened  on  a  hook,  were  dragged  by  a  rope 
through  the  streets ;  Marcus  Antonius,  one  of 
the  firet  Roman  senators,  who  had  betaken  him- 
self entirely  or  chiefly  to  civil  arts,  and  is  known 
therefore  by  the  name  of  the  Orator ;  this  sena- 
tor being  discovered  in  a  place  of  concealment, 
was  killed  by  assassins  sent  for  the  purpose. 
The  heads  of  tlie  others  were  exposed  on  the 
rostra ;  that  of  Antonius  was  placed  on  the  table 
of  Marius,  who  bore  him,  it  seems,  a  peculiar 
degree  of  animosity  and  rancour.  Catulus,  once 
the  colleague  of  Marius  in  the  consulate,  partner 
in  his  last  and  most  decisive  victory  over  the 
Cimbri,  and  without  question  one  of  the  most 
respectable  senators  of  the  age,  was  included  in 
the  warrant  for  general  execution.  Marius  being 
K^cited  in  his  favour,  made  answer.  He  must  die. 
And  this  victim,  choosing  to  avoid  by  a  voluntary 
death  the  insults  likely  to  be  offered  to  him  by 
his  enemies,  having  shut  himself  up,  with  a  bra- 
oer  of  burning  cools,  in  a  close  chamber  which 
was  recently  {Mastered,  perished  by  suflbcation. 

Merula,  the  Flamen  Dialis,  whose  name,  with- 
out his  own  knowledge,  had  been  inscribed  con- 
sul in  place  of  that  of  Cinna,  now  likewise,  willing 
to  maintain  the  dimity  of  his  station,  o|)ened  his 
arteries  at  the  shnne  of  Jupiter,  whose  priest  he 
was,  sprinkled  the  statue  of  the  god  with  his 
blood ;  on  feeling  tlie  approach  of  death,  he  tore 
from  his  head  the  apex  or  crest  of  the  order, 
which,  by  the  maxims  of  religion,  he  always  car- 
ried while  alive,  but  with  wmch  on  his  head  it 
would  have  been  impious  and  ominous  to  die,  and 
took  those  who  were  present  to  witness  of  the 
exactness  with  which  he  performed  this  duty. 

Cinna  himself  became  weary  of  the  murders 
which  were  committed  to  gratify  the  avarice  of 
mean  and  needy  adventurers,  or  the  rancour 
even  of  fugitive  slaves  against  the  masters  they 
had  deserted ;  he  wished  to  terminate  so  horrid 
a  scene,  but  it  seems  could  not  stop  it  otherwise 
than  by  the  death  of  those  who  were  employed 
in  it.  He  caused  great  numbers  of  them  accord- 
ingly to  be  surrounded  and  put  to  the  sword. 
He  proposed,  in  concert  with  Marius,  to  give 
some  form  or  title  to  their  government,  by  assum- 
ing the  consulate :  and  although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  could  have  easily  obtained  the  sanction 
of  an  ordinary  election,  yet  they  chose  to  usurp 
the  ensigns  and  powers  of  consul  without  any 
such  pretence.'  Marius,  while  he  took  the  title 
of  consul,  continued  to  act  like  a  chief  of  banditti, 
connived  at  the  disorders  that  were  committed  by 
his  military  retainers,  and  continued  still  to  su- 
)erintend  the  execution  of  the  orders  which  he 
lad  given  on  his  first  entry  into  the  city,  to  put 
us  opponents  to  death. 

In  the  midst  of  these  crimes,  however,  the 
name  of  Sylla,  and  the  fame  of  his  victories  in 
Greece,  cave  continual  presage  of  a  just  retribu- 
tion. Aiarius  was  agitated  with  nocturnal  fean^, 
and  gave  signs  of  a  distracted  mind.  Some  one, 
he  imagined,  in  the  words  of  a  (HX't,  continually 
sounded  in  bis  ears,  "  Horrid  is  the  dying  lion's 

1  Livy,  Epitome,  lib.  viii. 


den  ;*'  which  being  applied  to  himself^  mjwJ  to 
announce  his  approaching  dissolution.  He  Cook 
to  the  excessive  use  of  wine,  contracted  a  pleurisy, 
and  died  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  illnes^  in  the 
seventeenth  day  of  his  last  or  seventh  consulate, 
and  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  ojge ;  leaving  the 
tools  he  had  employed  in  subverting  the  govern- 
ment  of  his  country,  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his 
crimes. 

Livy,  it  appears,^  had  made  it  a  question^ 
whether  Manus  had  been  most  useful  to  hit 
country  as  a  soldier,  or  {lemicious  as  a  citizen.  It 
has  happened  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  that  be 
closed  the  scene  of  life  with  examples  of  the  latter 
kind.  In  what  degree  he  retained  his  genius  <x 
abilities  cannot  he  known.  His  insatialile  thiist 
of  power,  like  avarice  in  the  case  of  other  persons, 
seemed  to  grow  with  age.  His  hatred  of  the  no- 
bles, contracted  in  the  obscurity  of  his  early  lifiR, 
remained  with  him  af^er  he  himself  had  laid  the 
amplest  foundations  of  nobihty  in  hisown  flunily. 
And  he  died  in  an  attempt  to  extinguish  all  just 
or  regular  government  in  the  blood  of  those  who 
only  were  qualified  or  disposed  to  sustain  it. 

Upon  the  death  of  Marius,  the  government 
still  continued  to  be  usurped  by  Cinna.  Many 
of  the  senators,  and  other  citizens,  obnoxious  to 
the  prevailing  party,  took  refuge  with  Sylla. 
This  general  himself  was  declared  a  public  ene- 
my ;  his  enects  were  seized ;  his  children,  with 
their  mother,  having  narrowly  escaped  the  pur- 
suit of  his  enemies,  Hed  to  the  father  in  Greece. 

Upon  this  occasion  Sylla  did  not  change  his 
conduct  in  the  war,  nor  make  any  concessions  to 
the  enemies  of  the  state.  He  talked  familiariy 
every  day  of  his  intention  to  punish  his  enemies 
at  Rome,  and  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  friends, 
but  not  till  he  had  forced  Mithridaies  to  make 
reparation  for  tiie  wrongs  he  had  done  to  the  Ro* 
mans  and  to  their  allies  in  Asia. 

Alarmed  by  these  threats,  Ciima  took  measures 
to  strengthen  his  party ;  assumed,  upon  the  death 
of  Marius,  Valerius  Flaccus  as  his  collesgue  in 
the  office  of  consul ;  and,  having  assigned  mm  the 
coniMiand  in  Asia,  with  two  additional  legions, 
trusted  that  with  this  force  he  might  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  province. 

But  Flaccus,  upon  his  arrival  in  Thessaly, 
was  deserted  liy  part  of  the  army,  which  went 
over  to  Sylla ;  and  passing  througn  Macedonia  in 
his  route  to  Asia  with  the  remainder,  a  dispute 
arose  between  himself  and  his  Ucutenant  Fimbria, 
which  ende<J  in  the  murder  of  the  consul  Flac- 
cus, and  in  the  succession  of  Fimbria  to  the  com- 
mand. So  little  deference  or  respect  did  citizens 
pay,  in  the  disorder  of  those  unhappy  times,  even 
to  the  government  they  professed  to  serve. 

Fimbria,  with  the  troops  he  had  seduced  to  his 
standard,  aHer  he  had  assassinated  their  general, 
made  a  ra{)id  pn^gress  in  Asia,  and  hastened^  as 
has  been  observed,  the  resolution  to  which  Mith- 
ridates  was  come,  of  applying  for  f»eace.  To  this 
crafty  prince,  urged  by  the  necessity  of  his  own 
affairs,  the  conjuncture  ap|K'ared  to  be  favourable, 
when  so  much  distraction  took  place  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Rome.  IJe  liail  exjx^rionced  the  abilities 
of  Syllu ;  he  knew  liis  eager  desia'  to  l»e  gone  for 


0  Livy,  Epitome,  lib.  viii.    Appian.  de  Boll.  Civil 
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Ililf,  and  to  be  nvrngfu  of  his  enemies;  and  he  •  of  Pontus,  after  some  expostulation?,  afrreed  to 


experted  !o  gain  him  by  proffering  asKisLincc  in 
the  nsr  he  was  about  to  wage  with  the  opjiositc 
|jutv  at  Rome. 

Ujion  a  message  fnxn  Archelaus,  Svlla  readily 

i^mil  ti)  an  interview  in  the  island  of  t>eIoH ;  awl 

hrrr  bnns  told,  in  the  name  of  Mithridates,  that 

hf  sbuuld  have  money,  troofM,  and  shipping  to 

onke  a  descent  on  Italy,  provided  he  would  enti^r 

ioio  1  confederacy  witli  the  kin?  of  Pontuts  and 

make  war  on  the  Romans,  by  wnom  he  was  now 

pmaribed,  Sylla,  in  hU  turn,  proposed  to  An*he- 

bui  to  desert  Mithridates,  to  deliver  up  the  fleet 

lad  the  anny  which  was  under  his  command, 

uA  to  rely  lor  protection  and  reward  on  the  faith 

9i\ht  Romans.     Thev  will  speedilv  seat  you,  he 

■id,  on  the  throne  of  t'ontus.   Archehus  liaving 

njKXfd  this  propoial  with  horror,  "  And  you," 

BTi  Sylb,  "tne  slave,  or  (if  you  prefer  that  title) 

(he  friend  of  a  harharoas  tyrant,  will  not  brtniy 

Toor  trust,  and  yet  to  me  Have  the  preKumptiun 

b  propose  an  act  of  perfidy.     The  fields  of  Che- 

rmea  and  (!)rchoineno8  should  have  made  vou 

SrOer  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  ko- 

mans.*' 

Upon  this  reply  Archelaus  saw  the  necessity 
of  purchaMng  tne  treaty  he  was  instructed  to 
inaKe,  and  accordingly  made  the  following  con- 
orwaons: 

That  the  fleet  of  Pontus,  consisting  of  seventy 
gillevs,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans. 

That  the  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from 
t-l  pUoes  wiuch  had  been  seized  in  the  course  uf 
Ihu  war. 

That  the  Roman  province  in  Asiii,  together 
with  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  and  Capjiadocia 
should  be  evacuated,  and  the  fruntier  of  Pontus, 
fir  the  future,  be  the  boundary  of  Mithridates's 
it-mtoTv. 

Th  it  the  Romans  should  receivp  two  tiiousaiul 
ia!«nt','  ti » n'iinburs«»  their  cxjiciist^  in  the  war. 

Th;it  pri*4>ners  should  lie  rrstonNl,  and  alt  dc- 
*'r.»T-i  d<!ivon'd  up, 

Whili*  thrs«'  artirlos  wore  sent  to  Milhri«l;iti's 
I'.T  hi-t  rati  tint  ion,  Svlla  in  no  dojnv  niaxf.l  thi' 
n;r.i>i;r«  s  hi""  hiid  taktMi  to  wvurc  .'iiid  tacilitalr 
tie  ju>s;i:;i»  of  his*  army  into  Asia,  lie  H«'Mt  Lu- 
iLi'Iu.-*  round  the  maritinH>  p«)wer8  of  the  V^\>t 
Ij  .i<— nibio  a  fliM't;  and,  iifliT  havini;  nvidesome 
in.ursi.'im  into  Tiiniee,  to  irntity  lu?»  :iriny  \vit!i 
!r.'*  -p«.>il  of  nations  who  h:id  often  plunden-tl  the 
Ri:n«n  province,  he  continufM  his  r«jnte  to  the 
Ht  I'.ivijiijnt,  and  was  ini't  in  his  way  by  the  nies- 
!-  n  NT"*  uf  Mithridates,  wlio  infoniHii  him  tliat 
l!;«\r  ni.i-«ier  agre<tl  to  all  the  articles  j)ro|).^<<Nl, 


'  T.-'-Jit 


til  tlLit  whieh  relatetl  to  llie  cession  of 
I  *.t;r :!.!:;■  )nia  ;  and  at  tlie  s:irne  tinieniailea  merit 
!•:'  il:»-  j.refep-nee  he  had  given  to  Svlla  in  tins 
rr-i!*-;  a-i  he  niiiiht  hive  (ihtaineil  m«ire  faxt^ur- 
u'-.i'  t'T:n-i  trom  Finil»ria.  '"That  is  a  irait'ir," 
■i.i!  Sy'.la.  *•  whom  1  shall  si^fdily  punbjli  f^r  his 
.-..:»•  ^,  -Vs  fur  ytmr  ina«.ter,  I  shall  know,  ui»<tn 
:.iv  :irri\.il  in  -Vsia,  whether  he  rhoos«*s  to  ha\e 
j.  1  •!■  or  war.' 

ii-.  in,'  iirriveil  at  the  llt!lespi>nt,  he  was  juin- 
i  '  i-y  I.M-ti!liH  with  a  fleet  whieli  enahled  hiin 
t  .  iM"-.  t!>  it  -trait.  Hen*  he  was  met  !»y  anotluT 
T...-'«ije  Iron  .Mithriilat«'s,  di  "^irinn  a  [»erH>n:il 
ii:.rvii-,v ;  wliit'h  was  aeeurdinixiy  hi'ld  in  the 
,  n-M-iii-e  ol  lioth  armies,  and  at  whieh  tlu'  kii:j 


I  all  the  conditions  already  mentioned.  In  this  he 
proliably  acted  from  ]ioliry,  as  well  as  from  the 
necessity  he  felt  in  the  present  state  of  his  affairs. 
He  still  hoped,  in  conse<|uence  of  this  treaty,  to 
turn  the  arms  of  Sylla  against  the  Ronmns,  and 
truste<l  that  the  peace  he  obtainiHl  for  himself  in 
Asia  was  to  Iw  tne  begiiming  of  a  wur  in  Italy, 
more  likely  to  distress  his  enemies  tlian  any  efforts 
he  himself  could  make  against  them.  With  this 
reasonable  {jnisjicct  he  retired  into  his  own  king- 
<lom  of  Pontus ;  and  there,  strengthening  him- 
self by  alhaiices  and  the  acquisition  uf  territory 
on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Kuxine,  he  prcjjar- 
ed  to  take  ad\'antagc  of  future  emergencies,  and 
topnitit  by  the  state  of  confusion  into  which  the 
aflairs  of  the  Romans  were  hasteninj;. 

Svlla,  having  brought  the  Mithndatic  war  to 
an  issue  so  honounible  for  himself,  and  having 
every  where  gratifietl  liis  anny  with  the  sjioils  of 
their  enemies,  lieing  possesse<I  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  and  a  numerous  fliH't,  and  being 
secure  of  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers,  who  had 
exfierienced  his  liberality,  and  resttnl  their  hopes 
of  fortune  on  the  succ«»ss  of  his  future  enteri>ri£», 
pn*pired  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemii>s,  and 
lhos<^  of  the  republie,  in  Italy.  He  proceeded, 
however,  with  great  delilx*ration  and  caution; 
and,  as  if  the  state  at  Home  wen*  in  ]>erft*ct  tran- 
quillity, staid  to  reihiee  the  armv  of  Fimbria,  to  rc- 
Kcttle  the  Roman  province,  and  to  elliTt  the  resto- 
nition  of  the  allies,  Ni<'ome<les  and  AriolKirzanes, 
to  their  several  kingdoms  of  Cap^iaducia  and 
Hithvnia. 

Fi'mbria  l)eing  required  by  Svlla  to  resign  a 
command  wJiicli  ho  had  i\U"j,  illy  usurjiotl,  re- 
torted the  chariro  ofusiiriiation,  and  treated  Sylla 
himself  as  an  outlaw  :  but  ui>imi  the  appnxich  of 
this  general,  U-inii  deserted  by  his  army,  he  fled 
to  IVrsranuH.  and  tlnTe  i»\it  an  end  t»)  his  hfe  by 
the  hands  of  a  slave,  of  wnj)tn  he  exaited  this  ser- 
vice. To  ]nirii'*li  the  jiro\irirr  t»f  .\-ia  lor  its 
defection  to  Mithriilales  Svlla  oI'IiL'e<i  the  inhal>- 
itants  to  pay  down  a  ^nm  e«iual  to  five  yejirs' 
oniinary  tax.  I  ie  s<'rit  (^'urio  to  nj-laee  t)n  their 
thrones  tlie  kirjirs  of"  <  'api>;i'li»«'ia  and  Hithynb, 
who  h;i.i  jHTsevered  in  their  alliance  with  Home, 
and  .-M-nt  an  acc^an^t  of  tijese  pirlicnlars  to  the 
senate,  withont  taking;  any  notice  t)f  the  edict  by 
wliich  he  himself  had  Uen  strijU't  d  of  his  eom- 
maml,  and  de<-I;ireil  an  en<'my.*  Ilifure  he  wt 
sail,  however,  fitr  It.dy,  he  t!Mii_'!il  pr»»jier  to 
tr.insmit  to  Ki>me  a  niemi>rid,  s<-tiini;  torth  his 
st-rviees  ami  his  wron^-,  as  well  a**  tin*  injury 
diine  to  many  srii.itur-!  vvl)»>  h:id  taki  n  refuje  in 
his  camp,  and  ciMiclndin-jj  with  niciiai'i-^ot' justice 
airainst  his  own  enemii's  and  tIio<«"  of  the  n*- 
pnlilie,  Imt  a>surinii  the  citi/i'ii-j  in  i:en«ral  ot' 
NnitectioTi  antl  s*'curity.  Thi<  |  aj>i  r  N  ini'  read 
ni  the  MMiate_  .-^trnck  nmny  <»f  tiif  im iiil>er>  with 
iln'adt'ul  aj;jirehcn«iii»ns ;  e\j'«'»lierit'»  wrn'  Jiro- 
jM-^'d  to  ri'<Mncile  thi'  parti*  s  and  to  avert  the 
evils  which  tin*  n'jaihiic  nui-t  sntli  r  fnan  their 
rejK-ated  ('ontentiiiiis.  A  mc^-MLje  w.is  sint  to 
pai-ifv  S\lla,  and  «'arne«»t  inlreiitiis  wtrc  nude  t») 
<."inna,  that  Im»  would  si;<i:end  hi<  Ie\iis  until  an 
ansvvrr  coiiid  U*  o!>iain«'»l  fr.-m  thi*  cthi  r.  Hut 
<  "inni,  in  contemj»t  of  tin  se  pi«*itic  ii.trntio!i<, 
TT    .,     ..J    t-.mk  mca-nr*"  to  prwicute  the  w.ir; 


3  AtMut  ;(7i>.lM)n/. 
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Carbo,  whom  without  any  form  of 
a  ^^^aS,^  election,  he  assumed  for  his  colleague 
Cn^Papiriu*  ^"  consulate ;  and  in  the  partition  of 
Cbrte.  provinces,  retained  for  himself  the 

administration  in  Italy,  while  he  as- 
signed to  Carbo  the  command  in  the  neiglibour- 
inff  GrauL  These  titular  magistrates,  with  all  the 
adnerents  of  their  faction,  applied  in  great  haste 
to  the  raising  of  men,  and  securing  the  fidelity  of 
the  towns  within  the  several  divisions  which  they 
had  received  in  charge. 

Carbo  exacted  hostages  for  their  ^ood  beha- 
viour from  all  the  towns  in  his  distnct ;  but  as 
he  had  not  authority  from  the  senate  for  this 
measure,  he  found  himself  unable  to  give  it  effect 
To  Castricius,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Placcntia,  a 
person  of  great  age^  who  refused  to  comply,  he 
said,  "  Have  not  I  your  life  in  my  power?"  "And 
have  not  I,"  said  the  other,  "  already  Uved  long 
enough  ?" ' 

Cinna,  however,  ha\ing  mustered  a  conmder- 
able  ibrc^  intended  to  make  head  against  Sylla 
in  ThessuJy,  through  which  he  was  expected  to 
pass  in  Ids  way  to  Italy,  and  determined  to  trans- 
port his  anny  thither.  But  the  troops  being 
averse  to  embark,  he  himself,  endeavouring  to 
force  them,  was  killed  in  a  mutiny.  A  general 
disorder  and  anarchy  infected  the  whole  jiarty. 
The  election  of  a  successor  to  Cinna  was  twice 
interTU[>ted  by  supposed  unfavourable  presages, 
and  Carbo  remained  sole  consul 

At  this  time  an  answer  arrived  from  Sylla  to 
the  pro}H>!;jUs  made  by  tlie  senate  towards  a  re- 
conciliation of  parlit's;  in  which  he  declared, 
"That  he  never  could  return  into  friendship 
with  persons  guilty  of  so  many  and  such  enor- 
mous crimes.  If  the  Roman  people,  however, 
were  pleased  to  grant  an  indemnity,  he  should 
not  inter|)ose,  but  would  venture  to  affirm,  that 
such  of  the  citizens  as  chose,  in  the  present  disor- 
ders, to  take  refuge  in  his  camp,  would  find 
themselves  safer  than  in  that  of  nis  enemy's." 
He  had  emliarked  his  army  at  Ephesus,  and  in 
three  days  reached  the  Pirajus,  the  port  of  Athens. 
Here  he  was  taken  ill  of  the  gout,  and  was  ad- 
vised to  use  the  hot  baths  at  Adipsus ;  at  which 
he  accordingly  {mss^xl  some  time  with  ffreat  ajv 
pearance  of  ease,  amusing  himself  with  oufToons 
and  ordinary  coiii(>any,  as  if  he  had  no  afl'air  of 
any  consetjuence  in  contemplation.  His  fleet,  in 
the  mean  time,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred 
ships,  coastiHl  found  the  Peloponnesus,  and  took 
on  board  the  army  wliich  had  marched  by  Thes- 
saly  to  Dyrachium.  Being  apprehensive  that 
some  part  of  the  legions,  upon  landing  in  Italy, 
and  with  so  near  a  prosjxx^t  of  returning  to  their 
.lomes,  might  desert,  or,  trusting  to  their  conse- 
quence in  a  civil  war,  might  become  disorderly 
and  distress  the  inhabitants,  he  exacted  a  special 
oath,  b^  which  every  man  bound  himself,  upon 
his  amval  in  Italy,  to  abide  by  his  colours,  and 
to  observe  the  strictest  order  in  his  march  through 
the  country.  The  troops,  wishing  to  remove  all 
the  remains  of  a  distrust  which  had  suggested  this 
j)recaution,  made  a  voluntary  offer  of  a  contribu- 
tion towards  the  support  of  the  war ;  and  Sylla, 
without  accepting  the  favour,  set  sail  with  the 
additional  confidence  which  thb  proof  of  attach- 
ment in  the  army  inspired. 

He  had,  according  to  Appian,  five  Roman  le- 

1  VaLMu.Ub.vi.cS. 
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gions,  with  six  thousand  Italian  tMOUt,  anaM 
siderablc  levies  from  Macodonia  and  Oneoi 
amounting  in  all  to  about  sixty  thmisand  men 
With  this  force  he  landed  in  Italy,  in  (he  face  ol 
many  different  armief^  each  of  them  equal  or  ni 
})erior  in  number  to  his  omu  The  oppocdte  ]«it] 
were  supposed  to  have  on  foot  at  difieicnt  sta 
tions,  above  two  hnndied  thousand  men. 

L.  ComaUns  Sdpio  and  C.  Junius  Norbanui^ 
who  were  its  leaders,  bcinff  in  pes 
U.  C.  670.    session  of  the  capitol  and  of  thi 
At    P'***  ^  election,  were  named  fin 
pifoj^    consuls.  Norbanus,  in  the  name  of 
JV\frbenus.       the  republic,  commanded  a  greal 
army  m  Apulia;  Scifdo,  anothiN 
on  the  confines  of  Camiiania.     Sertorius,  youna 
Marius,  with  Carbo,  in  the  quality  of  proconsu( 
and  others  (as  Plutarch  quotes  from  the  memoin 
of  Sylla,)  to  the  number  of  fifteen  commanden^ 
had  each  their  armies,  amounting  in  all  to  foui 
hundred  and  fifty  cohorts  ;3  of  these  different  bo- 
dies none  attempted  to  dispute  the  landing  of 
Sylla,  nor  for  some  days  to  interrupt  his  much. 

He  accordingly  continued  to  advance  as  in  i 
friendly  countr}',  and  in  the  midst  of  pn^bund 
peace.  The  inhabitants  of  Italy,  considering 
the  Roman  nobility,  in  whose'  cause  Sylu 
appeared,  as  averse  to  the  claim  they  had  nmdc 
of  Iving  pYomisruously  enrolled  in  the  tribei 
of  Rome,  were  likely  to  oppose  liim,  and  to  fit 
vour  the  faction  which  had  for  some  time  pre- 
vailed in  the  state.  To  allay  their  animosity,  a 
to  prevent  their  taking  an  active  part  agauisl 
liim,  Sylla  summoned  the  leading  men  of  thi 
countr}'  towns  as  he  ixissed,  and  gave  them  as 
surances  that  he  would  confirm  the  grants  whicl 
had  been  made  to  them,  if  they  did  not  forfin 
these  and  every  other  title  to  favour,  by  abetting 
the  faction  which  had  subverted  the  government 

On  his  inarch  he  was  joined  by  Metellus  Pius 
who,  as  has  been  observed,  at\er  a  fruitless  at 
tempt,  in  conjunction  with  the  consul  OctaviiM 
to  cover  Rome  from  the  attack  of  Marius  an 
Cinna,  had  withdrawn  to  Africa;  and  hein^ 
forced  from  thence  by  Fabius,  returned  into  Italy 
Being  in  Liguria,  where  he  still  retained  tht 
charact<'r  of  proconsul,  he  endeavoured  to  kee] 
some  forces  on  foot,  and  to  sustain  the  hoytcs  oi 
his  {larty,  when  so  great  a  change  was  made  ii 
their  favour  by  the  arrival  of  the  army  fron 
Greece. 

Sylla  was  likewise,  about  the  same  time,  joinei 
by  Cneius  Pompeins,  son  to  the  late  consu 
Pompeius  Stralx),  who,  Ihouch  too  young  for  an' 

GMic  character,  had  assembled  a  ctrndileraWU 
y  of  men  to  make  himself  of  consequence  ii 
the  present  cx)ntest.  Being  now  only  about  nine 
t«.*en  years  of  age,  he  was  remarked  for  engaging 
manners,  and  a  manly  aspect,  which  procuni 
him  a  general  favour  and  an  uncommon  dt  gre 
of  respect.'  This  distinction  being  unsought  foi 
was  possibly  considered  by  him  as  hisbirth-righl 
and  gave  him  an  early  impression  of  that  supe 
riority  to  his  follow-ritizens  which  he  continue 
to  assume  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  lie-  ha* 
served  in  those  lemons  with  uhich  C  iiina  intent] 
cd  to  have  carrietfthe  war  against  Svlla  into  A^i 
or  Greece;  but,  being  avers«»  to  tfje  p-iirty,  h 
withdrew  when  the  army  was  alMut  to  cndiarl 
and  disappearing  suddenly,  was  supiK?sed  tolia>i 


3  About  2:^,000  men. 
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procured  an  edict  of  I  he  peoi)(r,  bv  which  Me- 
lellu.4,  and  the  uthrnt  who  had  joined  Svlla,  wero 
dcclariHl  enemies  to  their  count r}'.  About  the 
iiump  time  a  tire  broke  out  in  the  capitol,  and  Uie 
liuildingH  were  burne<l  to  the  ground.  Various 
auiipicions  were  entertained  of  the  cause ;  but  as 
no  party  had  any  interest  in  ttuii  event,  it  was 
probably  accidental,  and  served  only  to  afritate 
the  mindrt  of  the  )jeo|)le,  prone  to  8Ui)erstition, 
and  apt  to  find  alarnung  presages  in  every  un- 
common event. 

The  remainder  of  the  season  was  spent  by 

Imth  {Nirties  in  collecting  their  forces  from  every 

quarter  of  It;dy ,  and  the  term  of  the  consuls  in 

olFK^e  being  nearly  expirtsl,  Carbo  procuretl  his 

own  nomination  to  succeed  themi 

and  inRcriUiI  the  name  of  Marius, 

Rcarttely  twenty  vears  of  age,  as 

his  colleague.     This  young  man 

is  bv  some  said  to  have  been  the 

•    nepliew,    by  others  the   a<lopted 

son,  of  the  Ute  wlebrated  C.  Marius,  whose 

name  had  so  long  l)een  terrible  to  the  enemies, 

and  at  length  not  less  so  to  the  friends,  of  Rome. 

At  this  time  the  senate  consented  to  have  the 
plate  and  ornaments  of  the  temples  coinc-d  for 
the  |Niy  of  the  supposi>d  consular  armies.  They 
wen*,  however,  notwithstanding  this  airt  of  ol>- 
sequiousnetts,  Iwlieved  to  incline  to  the  op(^iosite 
[Kirty,  and  not  to  In*  trusted  in  case  the  city  were 
attack<Hl.  The  memU'rs  lieinj;  as-'iembletl  together 
by  unlers  of  the  pnt'tors,  Dumasippusand  Hrutu«, 
the  most  KUs|M>ctt^),  wert^  taken  aside  and  put  to 
death:  of  this  numlier,  Lluintu**  Mucins  Sca'vola, 
Pontifex  Maximus,  tlyini;  to  the  lem|)le  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  discliarge  Ids  sacred  oflke, 
Wiis  killeil  in  the  i>orch. 

The  military  o|HTaiii»nst>f  t!ie  ft>ilowinu  spring 

l>ej;.in  with  an  olwlinate  tiijht  U^Uveeu  two  con- 

>iderai>le   arniirs  coininaii<l<-d    by    Mcteilus  and 

<.'ariiia'<.     'i'hr  latlrr  IniiiL'  di'ti'ated   with  great 

t  .■■  ;-i.»ulirity  ul"  S^II.i  }  i'»'\  lili-l ;  nnil  the   s«.>l-    lo:«s,  < '  irlK»  ha>t«'n{'il  to  thr  scene  of  ariiun,  in 

i»nJertoc<nerllie  n-iJiain-^nrtln"  \:mijui?>hedaniiy. 

Jn  the  mean  time  S\1I:j,  Ik  ini;  rnciini}H^d  at 
Sitia,  and  lia\inu  int«  liii:i-nee  thai  the  v»>um:i  Ma- 
rills  was  advancing  aL^>>llst  l.iiii.  put  his  army  in 
niutioii  i'.>  iiH'i't  him,  tnnN-ii  hi:n  luu-k  to  ^facri- 
iHirtiHii,  nrar  l^nrneste,  win  re  an  aetion  soon  af- 
t«'r  ensunl,  in  which  Marin-*  was  difnited. 

Tlie  routed  army  haviiii:  l!t<l  in  thsurder  to 
Pranc-le,  thf  lir^t  who  arriM^l  win*  re«"ti\e«l  into 
thf  piaet*;  biit  as  it  was  appreheni'rd  the  enemy 


ben  moTdavd  by  the  order  of  Cinns,  a  suspicion, 
which,  aiDon^  other  cir^'umstances,  incitnl  the 
loUiers  to  that  mutiny  in  which  the  general  was 
killfii.  tiylla  appean  himself  to  have  been  won 
br  the  firomising  9*p^  of  this  young  man,  and 
rweived  him  with  dudnguishin^  marks  of  reginl. 

Numbers  of  the  senate  anir  nobles,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  expoied  at  Rome  to  the  insults 
of  their  enemies,  now  repaired  to  the  camp  of 
Srlia.  The  consul  Norbanus,  being  juined  by 
TiMin;  Marius,  lay  at  Canusiuin.  Sylla,  while 
bf  was  preparing  to  attack  them,  aent  an  officer 
with  overtures  ofpeace ;  these  they  njecti'd  with 
Dtrks  of  contempt.  This  circumstance  had  an 
rdect  which  Sylla  perha^M  fon>sitw  and  intended. 
It  mused  the  indignation  of  his  armv,  and,  in  the 
Ktion  which  folk)weil,  had  some  effect  in  oiitain- 
ing  a  virt4)ry  in  whii*h  mx  thouAiind^of  the  enemy 
wi-re  killed,  with  the  loss  of  only  seventy  men  to 
himsrlf. 

Norhanus,  after  thi'*ilefpal,  retreate*!  to  Canua ; 
Mtt  lieinti  covereil  by  the  walls  of  tliat  place, 
vaited  th**  arrival  of  Seipio,  who  inteniled  to  join 
him  with  the  army  under  his  command.  Sylla 
marrhed  to  Teanum  to  pn>vent  their  junction; 
inL  on  t!ie  approacli  of  Scipii),  y)ro[M>si'd  to  ne- 
Mi^ite.  The  leadens  with  a  few  attendants, 
Liot  Itrtween  the  two  armies,  and  were  nearly 
iTn-nl  ujwn  term.-*  of  iieace;  but  8ci|>io  delayed 
Lit  final  coii-v^nt  until  he  should  consult  with 
.N'.trinnus  at  Capu.i.  Sertoriu<  was  acc«)rdingly 
di'^uitcheil  to  iiiiltrm  Ntvlranus  of  what  had 
pi«i(-<).  and  hiistihiiis  were  to  lie  sustiendiHl  until 
ki*  rrturn:  but  t!iis  nicssi-nner,  proiiably  averse 
t»  tin*  treaty.  !»roke  ihe  truw,  by  seizing  a  jiost  at 
S>je<«<(i  «%hir}i  had  U-en  txrupied  by  Sylla;  and 
tV  ni"j'4i.iti»:i  had  no  other  etVei-t  than  that  of 
fi^iri^'  tijr-  tr.n.»"«  «»f  U»lh  annii'S,  •»•*  w»'ll  as  their 
I*"!!'  ,-■».  .in  I'i'jNjrturiily  ol'et>Mt»'rrinir  t«»L'et!ier;  a 
r,r'.iii-t.i:i-»'  \\hi'*!j,  in  ri\il  w:ii<.  isalwa\sdan- 
jT '..ij*  til 'Pin  nr  «iUifr  d!  l.'i«>  |i.iriirs.    Intiiiscasi* 


'-  o:   Ir."  arm  '.  Imi-tl.ij  of  llie  wi-ahli  wliii*!i 
.  li  I  I  :t''.;niri.i  uiiiirr  tlh'ir  Ut'inral.  inli-ete*! 

0 


I 

f.''  CM  .r.i'-.  an.l  seiltuvd  tlnni  to  «l«'MTt  their 
!•  J  !■■.'  S  i,.i. »  iv.is  !•  n  aliiiiist  aloiic  in  hisiMiiip; 
K;*  S.ih.  n-.eiwng  the  trmf-H  who  di-^Tted  t«> 
K.i;:.  :n  i  !■■  no  attfinjrt  U(  s*-izi-  t!u-ir  g«'n<r.il,  sut  • 
f- r«  1  :ii.ii  I',)  estMjn",  an'!,  with  the  acct  s>ii.in  of 
i^trinjT.i  lj«"  Ind  acipiireil  by  the  iiiiirtioii  of  this 
£-.. . .  i-.»;i!inii  •:]  his  marcti  towarJs  ilome.  Nor- 
\-i..  I*  It  tlif  strne  li:n«'  exacuAtri]  t.'.ipua,  and,  i>y 
t  ■.-••  *  r'.nr.'iH'. 
I.;  i  .'.*    rit 


I- 


hi;n. 


in  a  dilK-rent  route,  enilea\ourtd 


tlii-*  lime.  Sert.irins,   who.  Utore   tlie 


miiilit  liiviwiM*.  enter  in  tiie  tumult,  the  ifatcs 
were  «»liut,  ami  many,  lK>iii<j  e,\<'lud«^l,  were 
slau^ht*  nd  Uiuier  the  nunjKirts.   Marius  liirii«self 


\x\T  "'r.-iie  nut,  had,  in  the  distribution  of  jjri)- ,  escajM'd,  by  a  ri>|»«'  whieli  was  l«t  d*>wn  from  ihe 
%in'-»-».  U-i  n  ;i;ijnMiitril  propnetor  of  SjMiin,  de- '  Uittlemeiiln  to  Ik-ist  him  o\er  tin-  walls, 
>;i?tiririj  ^■I"  adiirs  in  Italy,  in  wliieh  j«nil«aMy  he!  In  consi-<juence  of 'Ids  \ietory  Sslla  invested 
^s.-.  II  »t  sutri'-ienlly  dnisultnl,  re{i.nreil  to  his  j  Pnenesie ;  an<l  as  ;;r^at  numUr-i  v^ere  thus  siid- 
j.r.iu'j-'",  aiiil  di'lerniinrd  to  try  what  the  L't-nius  deiily  eipoji«'d  uj»  in  a  titwn,  which  was  not  pre- 
\l  I  R  1)111  leader  Cduil  etiivt  at  the  head  of  thi'  pired  ti)  ^lllt>iNt  thi  in,  he  luid  all  iuuiii-di;ite  ))rus- 
\^.i-ii%i  n  lii^e-;  «»f  th'it  c«»untrv.  i«-i't    of  se«  iri;!   tliein  retlueefl   in   the  ntr«  >Mtv 

';':.■■■  ■■Iiii*!':.  vi:'llie  M  irian  |i.irt\.  who  reniiined  of  j-urrendt-rini:  at  discreliivn.  <  "oinnnltnig  the 
:\  '.?  i!\  .  in  I  !f  e.'I'trts  to  eoljeet  all  tlh'  fifees  tiiey  ehari^e  of  the  l»!iH'k:ii!e  to  LiJ«-nlin^  <  Mul.a.  I.e 
«:■•."  1  .i;  Rome.  < '.irlx).  njhin  lu-:irin:i  llmt  ilie  hiniMif,  wiili  p.irl  of  tin'  army,  |.ri«<"»-<deri  to 
a". 'I.  ■■:  >.-i:i »  was  s.^.!urtd  to  tle«*ert  lluir  ::eiie-  Rome.  MrteIIu>,  in  :>  svon-i  ii.-li.'ii.  h.id  <!i  1«  atnl 
r.i!.  -"^t.  !.  "  We  L«v«'  to  .1.->  Willi  :i  iivin  and  a  fo.x.  tli«'  army  of  Ciri-o.  e.;id  ri'.:i.^_v  lii.il  of  Marius 
•  ■f  '.AirM  tile  f»v  is  probably  the  more  »1  m^'erous  near  Sena;  uini  t:;e  p.irt\  of  .^\ij.i  Iniii;:  ^ieli.ri- 
i'.«-;.\  .'f  the  two."  *  on-  in  e\ery  jnirl  of  Italy,  the  citv  was  pre{i;intj 

.N.yri':inus,   mytn  after  bin  arri\al  in  the  city,    to  n'e»i\e  him  iis  M>«pn  ai^Iie  apj-^aredat  thejjult*. 

_^ ___ — ^  I  The  parlizan>«  of  tlie  «»pj^isi:e  faction  vvithdxw 

4  IMutarctL  iu  S}U.  edit.  LouJiu.  p  63  i  and  left  him  maalex  ul'  VVve  cvi^vVA. 
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SjUa  having  posted  his  army  in  the  field  of 
Man,  he  himself  entered  thecitv,  and  calling  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  delivered  an  harangue,  in 
which  he  imputed  the  disorder  of  the  times  to  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  a  few  factious  men,  who 
had  overturned  the  government,  and  sacrificed 
the  best  blood  of  the  republic  to  their  ambition  and 
to  their  personal  resentments.  He  exhorted  all 
well-disposed  men  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  as- 
sured them  that  they  should  soon  see  the  repub- 
lic restored.  In  the  mean  time,  he  gratifietl  his 
army  with  the  spoils  of  the  opposite  par^,  de- 
claring the  eflects  of  all  those  to  be  forfeitcdf  who 
had  be»en  accessary  to  the  crimes  lately  committed 
against  the  state.  Af\er  this  first  specimen  of 
his  policy  in  the  city,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to 
execute  his  orders,  he  hastened  to  Clusium, 
where  Carbo,  being  joined  by  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement from  Spain,  was  preparing  to  recover 
the  metropolis,  or  to  relieve  his  colleague  Marius, 
who  was  reduced  to  great  distress  in  Pneneste. 

The  events  whit*n  followed  the  arrival  and 
operations  of  Sylla  in  Tuscany  were  various,  but 
for  the  most  jraiTt  unfavourable  to  Carbo,  whose 
force,  by  desertions  and  the  sword,  was  declining 
apace.  The  issue  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  fate  of  Praeneste,  and  the  whole  force  of 
the  party  was  therefore  directed  to  the  relief  of 
that  place.  The  Lucanians  and  Saranites,  who 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Marius,  antl  who,  by 
his  favour,  had  obtained  the  freedom  of  Rome, 
apprehending  immeiliate  ruin  to  themselves,  in 
the  suppression  of  a  party  by  whom  they  had 
been  protcctetl,  determmed  to  make  one  great  ef- 
fort for  the  relief  of  Marius. 

They  were  joinetl  in  Latium  by  a  largo  detach- 
ment sent  by  Carbo,  under  Carinas  and  Marcius, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  force  the  lines  of  the  I)e- 
siegers  at  Prcenestc,  and  to  open  the  blockade  of 
that  plac^e.  But  having  failed  in  this  design, 
they  turned,  with  desixration,  on  the  city  oi 
Rome,  which  was  but  si ightiv  guarded  by  a  small 
detachment  which  had  lxH?n  lell  f^jr  that  purpose. 
Sylla  being  informed  of  their  intention,  with 
hasty  marclies  odvanctHl  to  the  city,  and  found 
the  enemy  already  in  possession  of  the  suburl)s, 
and  preparing  to  force  the  gates. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon  when  he  ar- 
rived, afler  a  long  march.  Some  of  his  officers 
proposed,  that  the  troo])s,  being  fatigued,  should 
have  a  little  time  to  repose  themselves ;  and  that, 
for  this  purpose,  tiiey  should  remain  on  the  ram- 
parts until  the  following  day.  Sylla,  however, 
proposing,  by  Ids  unexpected  presence,  and  by 
coming  to  action  at  an  unusual  hour,  to  surprise 
the  enemy,  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  attack. 
The  event  for  some  time  was  doubtful ;  the  wing 
that  was  led  by  himself  gave  way,  or  was  forced 
from  its  ground;  but  the  other  wing  under  Cras- 
sus  had  a  better  fortune,  put  the  enemy  to  flight, 
and  drove  them  to  Antemnse. 

The  action,  though  thus  various  in  the  difTer- 
ent  jiarts  of  it,  became,  in  the  event,  completely 
decisive.  Eiglity  thousand  of  the  Marian  party 
were  killed  in  their  flight,  and  eight  thousand 
tiken.  Carbo,  in  dosoair  of  the  cause,  fled  into 
Sicily.  The  troops  tnat  were  blocked  up  in 
PrajuoHte,  having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  relief, 
surrendered  themselves,  and  the  whole  party  was 
dispt^rsed  or  cut  ofT.  Marius  attempted  to  escape 
by  the  galleries  of  a  mine,  and  being  prevented, 
killcsl  Inmai'lf,    His  head  was  carried  to  Svlla, 


rBooftlL 

and  by  his  order  exposed  in  the  raarket-onecii 
"That  boy,"  he  said,  ^ibiKildl  Iuto  learnt  to 
row  before  he  attempted  lo  itMrf 

Sylla  being  now  master  of  the  republk,  all  mm 
were  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  sequel ;  nor 
was  it  long  before  they  had  a  specimen  of  the 
measures  he  was  likely  to  pursue.  Ateut  six  of 
eight  thousand  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be 
the  vilest  instruments  of  the  late  usurpations  and 
murders,  being  taken  prisoners  in  tne  war,  oi 
surprised  in  the  dty,  were,  by  lus  direction,  shot 
up  m  the  circus,  and  instantly  put  to  death. 

While  this  horrid  scene  was  acting,  he  had  as* 
sembled  the  senate,  at  a  little  distance,  in  the 
temple  of  Bellona ;  and  as  most  of  the  memben 
then  present  had  either  favoured,  or  at  letst 
tamely  submitted  to  the  late  usurpation,  he  made 
them  a  speech  on  the  state  of  tne  republic^  in 
which  he  reproached  many  of  them  as  accessaxy 
to  the  late  disorders, jand  admonished  them,  m 
the  future,  to  respect  the  legal  government  and 
constitution  of  their  country.  In  the  midst  of 
these  admonitions,  the  cries  of  those  who  wers 
slaughtered  in  the  circus,  reaching  their  ears^  the 
assembly  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  many  of  the 
members  start^  from  their  seats.  Sylla,  with  a 
countenance  stem,  but  undisturbed,  checked 
them  as  for  an  instance  of  levity.  "  Be  com- 
l)osed,"  he  said,  "  and  attend  to  the  business  figf 
which  you  are  called.  What  you  hear  are  no 
more  than  the  cries  of  a  few  wretches,  who  are 
suffering  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes." 
From  this  interruption  he  resumed  his  subject, 
and  continued  speaking  till  the  massacre  of  tbae 
unhappy  victims  was  completed. 

In  an  harangue  which  ne  afterwards  delivered 
to  the  people,  he  spoke  of  his  own  services  to  the 
republic,  and  of  tlie  misdemeanour  of  others^  in 
terms  that  struck  all  who  heard  him  with  terror. 
"  The  republic,"  he  said,  (if  his  opinion  were 
followed,)  "should  be  purged;  but  whether  it 
were  so  or  no,  the  injunes  done  to  himself  and 
his  friends  should  be  punished."  He  accordingly 
ordered  military  execution  against  every  ^lerson 
who  had  been  accessary  to  the  late  massacres  and 
usurpations ;  and  while  the  swonl  was  yet  reek- 
ing in  his  hands,  passed  great  part  of  his  time,  as 
usual,  in  mirth  and  dissipation  with  men  of  hu- 
mourous and  singular  cnaracters.  He  deigned 
not  even  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  that  were 
committed  in  the  execution  of  his  general  plan. 
Tha  persons  who  were  employed  in  it,  frequently 
indulged  their  own  private  resentment  and  their 
avarice  in  the  choice  of  \ictims.  Among  these, 
Catiline,  then  a  young  man,  had  joined  the  vic- 
torious party ;  and  he  plunged,  with  a  singular 
impetuosity,  into  the  midst  <h  a  storm  which  now 
overwhelmed  a  jwrt  of  the  city.  He  is  said, 
among  other  jiersons  to  whom  he  hoic  an  aver 
sion,  or  whose  effects  he  intended  to  seize,  to 
have  nmrdered  his  own  brother,  with  stiange 
circumstances  of  cruelty  and  horror. 

AVhile  these  dreadful  murders,  mixed  with 
many  examples  of  a  just  execution,  were  perpe- 
trate<l,  a  voung  man,  C.  Met<»llus,  had  the  cou* 
rage  to  address  him8c»lf  to  Sylla  in  the  senate,  and 
desired  he  would  make  known  the  extent  of  his 
design,  and  how  far  these  executions  were  to  be 
carried?  "  AVe  intercede  not,"  he  said,  "  for  the 
condemned ;  we  only  intreat  that  you  would  re- 
lieve out  of  this  dreadful  state  of  uncertainty  iH 
those  whom  in  reality  you  mean  to  spare." 
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^fh,  without  bring  oflendi'd  at  this  freedom, 
poboibed  a  Ugt  of  thoK  he  had  doomed  to  do- 
itiwtion,  offering  a  mrud  of  two  talentn  for  the 
bnd  of  each,  and  denouncing  severe  penalties 
igaiaft  ever)'  perBon  who  should  harbour  or  con- 
nal  them.  Ilence  aiuae  the  practice  of  publifth- 
ins  Ii<tB  of  the  pentons  to  be  massacred,  which, 
OTKlrr  th^  odious  name  of  proKriiition,  was  afler- 
vxnli  imitated  with  such  fatal  emxls  in  the  sub- 
Miurnt  convulttons  of  the  state. 

The  pment  proscription,  although  it  promised 
•ome  flccuritir  to  all  who  were  not  cMnprehendrd 
in  the  &taJ  lUt,  o{)ened  a  scene,  in  sonic  respects, 
more  dreadful  than  that  which  had  been  formcrI)r 
Mai  in  this  masaacre.     The  hands  of  scn'ants 
werr  himl  against  their  masters,  and  even  those 
of  children  against  their  (Mrents.     The  merce- 
BUT  of  every  denomination  were  encouraged,  by 
I  pptt  premium,  to  commit  what  before  only  the 
DunisterB  of  public  justice  tliou^ht  themselves 
fBtitJed  to  perform ;  and  there  followed  a  scene, 
to  which  human  nature  had  full  scope  to  exert 
ifl  the  evil  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  treachery, 
iofratitutle,  distrust,  malice,  and  revenge;  and 
voqM  have  retained  no  claim  to  our  estiTm  or 
mnmiierBtiun,  if  its  character  had  not  \vcn  re- 
dfmedby  contrary  instances  of  fidelity,  generoeii- 
tr.and  courage,  displayed  \iy  those  who,  to  preserve 
Ihnr  friends  and  benefactur^,  or  even  to  preserve 
teneersi,  who  took  refuge  under  their  protec- 
tion, hazaTt]e«I  all  the  danivc m  with  which  the 
piQKcribed  themselves  were  threatened. 

In  consequence  of  these  measures,  about  five 
ibouxind  (lersiin:*  of  consideration  were  put  to 
ilttth,  amung  whom  wem  reckoned  forty  nenators, 
and  hixtern  hundred  of  the  e<iuestrian  order. 

Fmm  these  bejiniin^n^^  the  Romans  had  n^- 
ttn  !.»  a]>pn'hen<l  a  tyranny,  more  Fanmiiiiar\- 
j*rh((is  th.in  any  that  e\rr  afflii'totl  mankind, 
"if  in  thf  tu'Id  you  tdav  all  who  arc  foini(]  in  j 
U'.ii*  jn.iin.-it  yi'U,"  said  <..'atiilu«*,'  "and  in  tin- 
n:v  vitu  blav  cxrn  the  unarmeil;  over  wlnmi  do 
UM  jmii«>so  til  riii^n  ,"' 

liu-sio  nM»niaohes  were  by  Sylln  receivjNl  as 
j-'fS;  and  the  tniiloin  ami  «iise  of  his  maniiiTs, 
In  Will  as  the  professions  h<'  made  of  n-i^anl  tu 
L^f  cornnu>nwoafth,  wen;  ifnputtnl  ti>  ius4-n<ibility, 
in*l  lo  u  barlmruus  ilissimuiation,  which  rciidrri'il 
hi4  f  h:iraiii  r  more  odiuu:^  ^"d  tiu>  pros^Hrt  ut'  his 
loture  i:iti  ntions  more  terrifying. 

In  Citrnjuiring  tlje  pn^-nt  with  the  late  usuri);i- 
liins,    men   nx'«>!Ii'ctnl,   that  Marius,  fnun   nis 
Litoiry,   hail  Uh'Ii  of  a   seven*  and   in('x<»niMe 
tirnjjcr ;  that  his  rfst^itincnts  were  sangninar>', 
tiin!  ('Mil  his  frowns  were  deadly;  but  that  hi> 
cruflrit-s  were  tlie  efTcct  of  n-al  jaj^sions,  snul  had 
tb*  a['«»lo;:y   of  not   being  |)er|»etnit<Hl  in  cold 
Wiii^l ;  fh.it  e\»ry  ji«*rsf)n  on  whom  he  li)«>ketl  with 
indiftrn  niv  was  s.if«' ;  aiiil  that  even  wlicn  h< 
Q^uri^-ii  tin'  gnvt-rniiionl  of  the  state,  as  siK-»n  as  I 
hif  (HT'i'.^nai  n  M'ntmrnts  were  gnitifuul,  tiie  sword  : 
in  hi'>  lianil  Urainean  irm(K*ent  |Kigeant,  and  the  ; 
lUTT**  I  Ti>i_'n  or  Iwidge  of  his  jx^wer.     Hut  that 
S%lin  dmrtj'd  a  massaere  in  the  niidsi  of  conijio- . 
sure  and  las^' :  that  as  a  ]irivate  man  he  had  Uvn  , 
adail4<>  and  pli-a2<ant,  e\en  not4-<I  for  humanity  and 
CAniJour;^  llial  the  change  of  his  t<Mn|KT  ha\i!ig  \ 
Ca-nnmeiiced  with  hi:i  exaltation,  there  wi-re  no 
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1  Pn>tiab1y  the  sod  of  him  u  ho  perished  in  the  ty- 
ranBT  nf  Manna. 

2  PlaUxclL  in  Svl'a. 


hopes  that  the  shedding  of  blood  c^uld  be  stopped 
wliilc  he  was  suflered  to  etain  his  power.  Hia 
daring  spirit,  his  address,  his  cunning,  and  his 
ascendant  over  the  minds  of  nten,  rendered  the 
prospect  of  a  deliverance,  if  not  desperate,  ex- 
tremely remote.  The  republic  s(>emiHi  to  be  ex 
tinguished  for  ever ;  and  if  the  rage  of  blood,  after 
the  first  heat  of  the  massacre,  api^eared  to  altate, 
it  was  stayed  only  for  want  of  victims,  not  from 
any  principle  of*  moderation,  or  sentiment  of 
clemency. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  nffairs,  and  the  grounds 
of  terror  conceived  even  by  those  who  were  in- 
nocent of  the  late  disorders ;  but  to  those  who  had 
reason  to  fear  the  resentment  of  tlie  \ictor,  the 

f)ro8i)ect  was  altogether  desperate.  Norlianus, 
laving  fled  to  Rhodes,  receive<l  at  that  place  an 
account  of  the  proscri{)tions,  and,  to  avoid  being 
delivered  u\\  killed  himself.  CarUi,  Wing  in  Si- 
cily, endeavoured  to  make  his  ehca])e  from  thence, 
but  was  apprehended  by  Pom{)ey,  and  killed.  All 
the  ordinary  offices  of  state  were  vacated  by 
the  desertion  or  death  of  those  who  had  filled  or 
usuriied  them. 

Sylla  had  hitherto  acted  as  master,  without  any 
other  title  than  that  of  the  sword;  and  it  waa 
now  thought  neceraary  to  supply  the  defe(*t.  He 
retired  from  the  city,  that  the  senate  might  as- 
semUe  with  the  more  apjiearance  of  freedom. 
To  name  an  interrex  was  the  usual  expedient 
for  restoring  the  conMitution,  and  proceeding  to 
elections  in  a  legal  fonn  aftt^r  the  usual  time  had 
ela))scd,  or  when  by  any  accident  the  onlinary 
succession  to  office  had  failed.  ViUenus  Flaccua 
was  named.  To  him  Sylla  gave  intimation,  that, 
to  resettle  the  connnonwealth,  a  dictator,  for  an 
indefinite  term,  should  lie  ai)})ointed,  aiul  made 
ofler  of  his  own  sen  ices  for  this  puqiose.  These 
intitnntions  wen*  nveived  as  contiiiands.  Flac- 
cus,  having  ns.>jenibled  the  pci-jple,  moved  fur  an 
act  to  vest  Svlla  with  iIk;  title  of  dictator,  which 
gave  him  a  discn'tioiiary  jH)W«'r  over  the  ]M>rsons, 
fortunes,  and  lives  of  all  the  citi/ens. 

Xo  e\ain|ile  of  this  kind  had  taken  ]ilace  for  a 
hundred  and  twenty  \ears  |»rcccding  this  date. 
In  the  former  jtart  ol  this  j^tkhI,  the  jealousy  of 
the  aristocracy,  and,  in  the  latter  iwrt  of  it,  the 
negative  of  the  tribuni-s,  had  always  pn'vented  a 
measure  fn»ni  which  thty  s«v<Tally  apprehended 
•5«:>me  danger  to  theiiis<'l\es.  It  was  now  revived 
in  the  iM'rson  of  Svlla  with  unusual  solemnity, 
aiul  ratified  by  un  act  of  tlie  |>eople,  in  which  they 
vieMcd  up  at  once  all  their  own  claims  to  the 
sovcniiinty,  and  submitted  t<»  nionan'hy  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Svlla  having  named  Valerius 
Klaccus  for  his  lieutenant  or  commander  of  the 
horsi",  n'tunml  to  the  city,  p^e^^•ntillga  sight  that 
was  then  unusual,  a  single  jM-rson,  pnved«d  by 
four-and-t\vent\  lictors,  armed  with  the  a\e  and 
thenxl-i;  audit  was  not  doubted  that  thei^eeiisigiis 
of  niagistnicy  were  to  l»e  einploved,  not  for  jia- 
rade,  but  for  s«'ri.>us  execution,  and  wen*  spWily 
to  Ix;  staimnl  with  the  blood  ut  many  citiwn-s 
vvlumi  the  svvonl  had  sjKin  d  The  dictator,  Wiw* 
attended  likewise  by  a  numerous  military  uuard, 
in  order  that  the  cftv,  in  all  inatli-rs  in  which  it 
was  not  nect^-iiiry  for  himsi'lf  to  inlerp»>s<',  iiiiglst 
still  enjoy  the  Unefit  of  the  u^^ual  forms,  he  di- 
nvted  the  |>e«ipK'  to  assiunble,  and  to  fill  up  tlie 
ordinary  lists  of  office. 

Lucri'tius  Offella,  tlic  officer  who  had  com- 
manded in  the  it^lucUou  of  Vt3iuc«UwivsMnaski^ 
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on  his  favour  with  the  dictator,  and  on  his  con- 
sequence with  the  army,  olFered  hiuifielf  for  the 
consulate.  Bein^r  commanded  by  Sylla  to  desist, 
he  still  continuetl  his  canvass?,  and  was,  liy  order 
of  the  dictator,  ])ut  to  death,  while  ho  solicited 
votes  in  the  streets.  A  tumult  imme<liatcly  arose ; 
the  centurion,  who  executed  this  order  a^inst 
Offella,  was  seized,  and,  attended  by  a  great  con- 
course of  people,  was  carried  l)efore  the  dictator. 
Sylla  heard  the  complaint  with  cprcat  composure, 
told  the  multitude  who  crowded  around  him,  that 
OHella  had  been  slain  by  his  orders,  and  that  the 
centurion  must  therefore  be  rcleasetl.  He  then 
dismissed  them,  with  this  homely  but  menacing 
apoIo|C;ue.  "  A  countryman  at  his  plough,  feel- 
ing himself  troubled  with  vermin,  once  and  again 
made  a  halt  to  pick  them  otf  his  jacket ;  but  be- 
ing molested  a  third  time,  he  threw  the  jacket, 
with  all  its  contents,  into  the  fire.  Beware,"  he 
said,  "of  the  fire;  provoke  me  not  a  third  time."' 
Such  was  the  tone  of  a  government,  which,  from 
this  example,  was  likely  to  be  fatal  to  many  who 
had  concurred  in  the  establishment  of  it,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  the  opposite  party. 

Sylla,  soon  afler  his  elevation  to 
U.  C.  672.    the  station  of  dictator,  proceeded  to 

make  his  arrangements  and  to  new- 
!n«S?'"'  model  the  commonwealth.  The  ar- 
Cn.  o>rn,  ^Y^  appeared  to  have  the  first  or 
DtilabeUa,       preferable  claim  to  his  attention.  lie 

acconlingly  proposed  to  reward  them 
by  a  gift  of  all  the  lands  which  had  been  forfeited 
by  the  adherents  of  the  oppo!<ite  party.  Spoletum, 
Interamna,  Pnrneste,  Fluentw,  Nola,  Sulmo, 
Volaterra,  together  with  the  countries  of  Sam- 
nium  and  Lucania,  were  deiwpulated  to  make 
way  for  the  legions  who  had  scr\'ed  under  him- 
sell  in  the  reduction  of  his  enemies.  In  these 
new  inhabitants  of  Italy,  whose  prosperity  de- 
pended on  his  safety,  he  had  a  guard  to  his  person, 
and  a  sure  support  to  his  power.  By  changing 
their  condition  from  that  of  soldiers  to  land- 
holders and  peasants,  he  dispelled,  at  the  same 
time,  that  dangerous  cloud  of  military  |)ower, 
wliich  he  himself  or  his  antagonists  had  raised 
over  the  commonwealth,  and  provided  for  tlie 

Sermanency  of  any  reformations  he  was  to  intro- 
uce  into  the  civil  establishment.  The  troo()8, 
from  soldiers  of  fortune,  became  proprietors  of 
land,  and  interested  in  the  preservation  of  peace. 
In  this  manner,  whatever  may  have  been  his  in- 
tention in  this  arbitrary  act  oi  power,  so  cruel  to 
the  innocent  suflfercrs,  if  there  were  any  such, 
the  measure  had  an  immediate  tendency  to  ter- 
minate the  public  confusion.  Its  future  conse- 
ouences,  in  pointing  out  to  new  armies,  and  to 
tneir  ambitious  leaders,  a  way  to  supplant  their 
fellow-citizens  in  their  property,  anti  to  practise 
usurpations  more  permanent  than  that  ot  Sylla, 
were  probably  not  then  foreseen. 

The  next  act  of  the  dictator  appears  more  en- 
tirely calculated  for  the  security  of  his  own  person. 
A  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  lately  the  property 
of  persons  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  vanquishea 
party,  having  their  freedom  and  the  right  of  citi- 
zens conferre<l  on  them,  were  enrolled  promis- 
cuously in  all  the  tribes ;  and  as  the  enfranchised 
tilavc  took  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  he 


1  Appian.  in  Bell.  Civil,  lib  i.    Plutarch,  in  Bylla. 
9  It  appears  that  LIvy  reckoned  furty •seven  legions, 
E/ritonte,  lib,  Ixxxix. 


received  his  free<lom,  these  new  citizens  became 
an  accession  to  the  family  of  the  Comelii,  and  in 
every  tumult  were  likely  to  be  the  sure  partizani 
of  Sylla,  and  the  abettors  of  his  power.  Thff 
had  received  a  freedom  which  was  connecteJ 
with  the  permanency  of  his  government,  and 
foresaw,  that,  if  the  Iniders  of  the  oppoate  party, 
in  whose  houses  they  had  served,  snould  oe  re- 
stored, they  themselves  must  return  into  the  con- 
dition of  slaves ;  and  they  accordingly  became  an 
additional  security  to  the  government  which  their 
patron  was  about  to  estabSsh. 

So  far  Sylla  seemed  to  intend  the  security  of 
his  own  person,  and  the  stability  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  all  his  subsecjuent  institutions,  he 
had  a  view  to  restore  the  aristocracy  in  its  le^ 
lative  and  judicative  capacity,  to  provide  a  pro* 
per  supply  of  oflficere  for  conducting  the  accumu- 
lated affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  to  furnish 
hands  for  every  department,  and  to  guard  against 
the  growing  depravity  of  the  times,  by  extend- 
ing and  securing  the  execution  of  the  laws.  He 
bcQan  with  filling  up  the  rolls  of  the  senate  which 
had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  war,  and  by  the 
sanguinary  policy  of  the  parties  who  had  prevail- 
ed in  their  turns.  He  augmented  the  number 
of  this  body  to  five  hundred;  taking  the  new 
members  from  the  equestrian  order,  out  leaving 
the  choice  of  them  to  the  people. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  se- 
Lez  de  Ju-  nate,  and  the  judicative  power  of  its 
dieiis.  membere  were  restored.     The  law 

that  was  provided  for  the  last  of 
these  purposes  consisted  of  different  clauses.  By 
the  first  clause  it  was  enacted,  that  none  but  sen- 
ators, or  those  who  were  entitled  to  give  their 
opinion  in  the  senate,'  should  be  put  upon  any 
jury  or  list  of  the  judges.^  By  the  second,  that, 
of  the  judges  so  selected,  the  parties  should  not 
be  allowed  to  challenge  or  reject  above  three. 

By  a  third  clause  it  was  pro\ided,  that  judg- 
ment, in  trials  at  law,  should  be  given  either  by 
ballot,  or  openly,  at  the  option  of  the  defendant'; 
and  by  a  separate  regulation,  that  the  nomination 
of  officers  to  command  in  the  provinces,  with  the 
title  of  proconsul,  should  be  committed  to  the 
senate. 

During  the  late  tribunitian  usurpation,  the 
whole  legislative  and  executive  power  had,  under 
pn'tonce  of  vesting  those  prerogatives  in  the  as- 
sfnihly  of  the  tril^  been  seized  by  the  tribunes. 
But  Sylla  restored  the  ancient  form  of  assembling 
the  i)eople  by  centuries,  and  reduced  the  tribuntis 
to  their  defensive  privilege  of  interjxwing  by  a 
negative  against  any  act  of  oppression ;  and'  ho 
deprived  them  of  their  pretended  right  to  propof^ 
laws,  or  to  harangue  tnc  people.  He  moreover 
added,  that  none  but  scnatore  could  be  electetl  into 
the  office  of  tribune;  and,  to  the  end  that  no 
person  of  a  factious  ambition  might  choose  this 
station,  he  procured  it  to  be  enacted,  that  no  one 
who  hati  borne  the  office  of  tribune  could  after- 
wards be  promoted  into  any  other  rank  of  the 
maffistnicy. 

With  respect  to  the  offices  of  state,  this  new 
founder  of  tne  commonwealth  revived  the  obso- 
lete law  which  prohibited  the  re-election  of  any 
person  into  the  consulate,  till  af\er  an  inter\al  odf 

3  All  tlie  offirerBof  utato.  even  Iwfore  they  were  pQ 
upon  the  roll*,  \%'on>  entitled  tosp^ak  in  the  senatv 

4  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xi.    Cic.  pro  Cliento. 
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kn  jwn;  and  enactcil,  that  none  ccmkl  lie  clrrt- 
c4  eonral  till  after  he  had  been  questor,  iililo, 
■d  pRtor.  Tic  augmented  the  nunilxr  of  pnc- 
t0B  nom  six  to  ei^ht ;  that  of  qucstors  to  twenty ; 
u4  to  gnanl  against  the  disunlcrs  wliich  bad 
mntly  afflicted  the  republic,  declared  it  to  be 
tRuon  for  any  Roman  officer,  without  the  au- 
IboritT  of  the  aenntr  and  people,  to  {^o  lN*jond4he 
biiti  of  hi«  province,  wnetlier  with  or  without 
uirmy,  to  make  war,  or  to  invade  any  foreign 
udua  whatever. 

He  repealed  the  law  of  Domitius  relatinjr  to 
thf  rlertion  of  priests,  and  refltored  to  the  college 
(h'  rniire  choice  of  their  own  members. 

He  ma  le  ^veral  additions  to  the  criminal  law, 
hr  itatutea  againrt  subornation,  forgery,  wilful 
ffn*,  poi^ioning,  rape,  araault,  extortion,  and  for- 
G'Ax  enterinflr  the  nou:«e  of  a  citizen ;  and  a  ntatute 
miiing  it  penal  to  lie  found  with  deadly  wea}KmM 
of  iny  Kort.  To  all  these  he  addetl  a  fium])tuury 
hw,  of  which  the  tenor  is  not  pn>cisely  known ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  regulated  the  expentte  at 
orTmary*  m«-aU  and  at  funerals,  and  to  have  like- 
wise irhled  the  price  of  provisions. 

These  laws  were  nroniulgnted  at  certain  inter- 
^i!s.  and  intermixed  with  the  measures  which 
wi^ir  taken  to  rei*tope  the  peace  of  the  empire. 
In  i^rJcr  to  finish  the  remains  of  the  civil  war, 
i\)r!i;iey  liad  N-en  sent  into  Sicily  and  Africa, 
and  I  \'Anniu<<  Luscus  into  Sjtain.  In  this  i>ro- 
>in.v,  ^ertorius  hud  taken  arms  for  the  Marian 
firtiiin ;  but  bi^iiff  attacked  by  the  forces  of  Sylla, 
azul  ill  sup[k>rt«.tl  at  first  by  the  8 laniard,  he 
fi^l  into  Africa.  From  tlience,  hearing  thnl  the 
L'^«itaniins  were  di^iiosed  to  take  arms  airainst 
lb*  n-iinin'^  party  at  Rome,  he  repassed  the  sea, 
p'lt  liiinself  at  their  head,  and  in  tbU  situation 
wx«  a!»Ie,  for  Mume  yj'ars,  to  find  occupation  for 
:!i*-  ?.7:a<  of  the  republic,  and  fur  its  most  experi- 

r?  *i:i  ;iftrr  the  ilriarture  of  Sylla  from  A  sin, 
N!  :r  ni,  whiun  lu*  hiul  left  to  roinmnnd  in  that 
■ -''iii.N*.  found  a  pn-trniv  to  renew  the  war 
-■.  ■  J  Mithrilatf^"*;  :int!,  h:»%in2  ventun  I  to  jmys 
1.  li.iKs  was  drfratiil  by  that  prini-j*,  and  at- 
{tr.virr!-*  arrjii^nnl  ns  baxnii;  intVinLvd  t!je  late 
t-"jly  of  i^'Jiiv.  Sylla  listetie<l  to  tiiis  accusation, 
■! 'tp.  r'>\i  il  the  conduct  <»f  Murriia,  and  jh-ii! 
:>  :  .\.<  ia5  iniurs  and  aflcruanls  Miini(ii:sTlnT- 
u.'-.  1 1  si:|'<T*«'il»r  him  in  the  j»ro\inci\ 

y.i  .:\  ti:no  Syll.i  liimAi"!!*  exhil»itc<l  a  s|ilcndi(! 
T--.  :  ^  !i  or:  'nrount  of  his  victories  in  A-ii  ninl 
'.!.■  -. .  The  jinti'es-iion  lasted  two  d.iys.  ( >ri 
t".  l>-i,  he  dein^iletl  in  the  tn-apury  filbcn 
r  ■  .-<;i'l  ;'«)iulo  of  i;«ild,^  a  nil  a  hundred  and  Jif- 
t  ■  n  th'iiismii  in"in«li>  of  silver;'  on  tlie  siH'niid 
■  I.  lliirtren  t}nin-s5inil  fH«ndi>  of  jjold.*  and  sixcn 
tv-bi-ml  pon-lo  of  silver.^  There  was  iiotbinij 
:  lit  hail  any  n-fi  renre  to  lii.s  victory  in  the  civil 
"R'.ir.  exiTjK  a  nuiiu-rous  tnin  of  senati»rs,  anil 
«<  I.  r  ciii/j^n*  ot' distinction,  who,  ha\irj!i  ri'siirt«»tl 
t-  J.'s  r.iinp  I'.'r  prulivlion,  had  Un-n  nsiorcd  by 
r .  ii  lo  lh»'ir  est  iti'j,  and  their  diirnilirs,  and  now 
;  ■  :-.vril  hi"  ciiiriot.  callinij  him  father,  and  the 
■:-  iiv.'n-r 'if  his  cuuntry. 

r[ni  t'.c  nt«].-M  lA'  tlie  ehvlions,  ISylla  was 
i:t;:i  I'li.t^i  :i  »i»nsiil,  t'>i!'l!icr  with  O..  (.'r.vilius 

*i  t;.  lii'i*  li?«  li  r.  'Zt. 

•'■  i'.iik  'niriif  tlic  pi>iii1o  at  tin  ouncv^.  an  I  4/.  an 
>.'!  i;.  i.'if  i\  ill  innkc  alKMit  iiOo.iNM)/. 
:   \!»..:i:  •.'-7  .V"t^  »•  .\lM>Mt  .'»Jiineii/. 
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U.  C.  673.  Metellas.  The  latter  was  destined 
/  rum  Full  ^^  ^^^  expiration  of  his  olFice,  to 
Q.  C4pfil.  Me-'  coinniamlaigainPtSertorius  in  Spain. 


tell.  Pius.         Syllu  himself  still  retaineil  the  die- 
tatorial  power,  and  was  employed 
in  promulgating  some  of  the  acts  of  which  the 
chief  have  l)een  mentioned. 

Pomjiey  having,  in  the  preceding  year,  by  the 
death  of  Carbo,  and  the  dis|iersion  of  his  jmrty, 
finished  the  remn ins  of  the  civil  war  in  Sicily, 
was  now  ordered  by  the  senate  to  transport  his 
army  into  Africa.  There  Domitius,  a  leader  of 
the  opjjosite  faction,  had  erectwl  his  standanl, 
assemble*!  stwno  remiiins  of  the  vanquished  [>«irty, 
and  received  all  the  fugitives  who  crowded!  for 
refuge  to  his  camp.  Ponipey  nceordingly  <lej;art- 
ed  from  Sicily,  leaving  the  commiind  of  that  island 
to  Memmius,  and  enil»arked  his  army,  consisting 
of  six  lejiions,  in  two  divisions;  one  landixl  at 
Utica,  the  other  in  the  Iniy  of  C'arthnge.  I  laving 
come  to  an  en:ri!ienient  with  Domitius,  who  had 
been  joined  by  Jarbas,  an  African  prince,  he  ol>- 
tainefi  a  <'omplete  v  ictorv*  over  their  unitctj  forces, 
and  afterwanis  i)enetrated,  without  any  resis- 
tance, into  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which, 
though  d«'|»end:i]it  on  the  Romans,  liad  not  yet 
been  re<liict  d  to  the  fonn  of  a  province. 

The  war  U'ing  ende<l  in  this  quarter,  Sylla 
thought  pro]>er  to  supersede  Pom|>ev  in  the  pro- 
vince, ond  onlen'd  hnn  to  disband  liis  army,  re- 
serving only  one  legion,  with  which  he  wos  to 
wait  for  his  success* »r.  The  troops  were  greatly 
incensed  nt  this  onler ;  and,  thinking  themwives 
equally  entitle<l  to  settlements  with  the  legions 
who  were  lately  provided  for  in  Italy,  refuwd  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  They  earnestly  intreoted 
their  nenend  to  embark  for  Rome,  where  they 
pnnniM'd  to  make  him  master  of  the  government. 
This  yonns  man,  with  a  nuxlenition  which  ho 
continueil  to  supjKirt  in  the  hei'^rht  of  his  anibi- 
ti.»n,  withstiK^d  the  teniy)tation.  and  (hflurcd  to 
the  army,  tliat,  if  tlicy  jierMsteil  in  their  purf^ise, 
he  tiiuit  certainly  ilie  liy  his  oxvn  han(!s;  that  he 
vvjiiild  iii.t  do  \iiil(iicc  to  the  i.'o\rmnKnt  of  hi3 
Country,  rntr  N*  the  o!»jei'l  or  pret<-nce  of  a  civil 
war.  li'i:i  reality,  he  h;»d  mcouniged  this  niu- 
tinv,  it  vvar>  only  that  he  nii:rht  h:i\e  the  honour 
of  Virluiinini:  the  •M.-idicrs.  and  ot'  rejecting  their 
nlVer.  The  afiihiriun  of  this  sini'ular  i-^'rwm.  \\n 
will  ap;  eur  fnun  many  pas^ajres  of  his  hfe,  led 
hi:M  to  aim  at  ^■l»n^i"l«'nllMln  more  than  jKmer. 

^^'!iile  Pi»:i|n'y  w.i.-.  cnileavourin;;  t«»  brinjx  the 
tfiNips  t.)  thrir  duty,  a  rcjM.rt  was  carried  to 
K'jriic.  that  l-.e  hail  jMtuaily  re\oltrd,  and  VNas 
[•re  pari  I  III,  with  lii>  army,  tn  make  a  docmt  ujN»n 
Italv.  '  it  ap|»«*ars  to  l>c  niv  fate,' saiii  S\lla, 
•'in  HiV  c'l-i  aL^e,  \>t  l-Ldil  uith  U.\s;'  anil  he 
was  alHMit  to  rec:.ll  t!'e  veti  rans  tii  !.;-;  ^tanda^ll, 
when  tlie  truth  was  ili-4-i>veri  d,  and  the  j^irt 
will  -h  l'timj-<'y  Ind  ai'ted  was  iTi'perly  rej  ren  i  t- 
ed.  '^riie  nil  rii  nf  this  VKunj  nian  on  lli.it  ix-ci 
sion  v\.»>  t!ie  irreatcr,  that  he  hiniM-l!' ua*.  unwill- 
in'jt(»  di<l  and  the  army  N'lore  llu-v  "-iMiild  ntiirn 
into  Italv  to  attend  a  triumph,  which  he  ho|Kd  to 
o!>{ain;  and  that  the  n»solulion  he  ti»ok  to  ci»m- 
plv  with  his  orders,  pnK*eed<M!  fn-iii  n-'i'eet  totlio 
M'liale,  and  the  authority  of  the  st.Mr. 

SNJla.  won  by  tlu;  U'liaviour  of  Pomp'v  on 
this  iK-ca>ion,  was  inclined  to  di>is-nM'  with  his 
former  commands,  anti,  acconlin;!l>,  niovid  the 
a-'^r  Mihiv  of  the  ]>eiiple,  that  the  legions  M'ning  in 
Afri.M  luiihl  n'turu  lulo  ViuVv. 
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This  moUon  was  opposed  by  C.  Herennius, 
tribune  of  the  people,  who  ventured  to  einplov 
the  prerogative  of  his  office,  however  impaireJ, 
aj^inst  the  power  of  the  dictator.  But  Sylla  per- 
Birted;  obtained  a  law  to  authorize  Pom()ey  to 
enter  with  his  army  into  Italy;  and  when  he 
drew  near  the  city,  went  forth  with  a  numerous 
body  of  the  senate  to  receive  him.  On  tliis  occa* 
•ion,  it  is  said,  that,  by  calhng  hiiu  the  Great 
Pompey,  Sylla  fixed  a  designation  upon  him, 
which,  in  the  Roman  way  ofdistinguishing  per- 
sons by  nicknames,  whether  of  contempt  or  re- 
spect, continued  to  furnish  him  with  a  title  for 
hfe.  The  times  were  wretched  when  armies 
stated  themselves  in  the  commonwealth  as  the 
partizans  of  their  leader,  and  when  the  leader,  by 
not  betraying  his  country,  was  supiKised  to  per- 
form a  great  action. 

Ponii)ey,  upon  this  occasion,  laid  claim  to  a 
triumph.  Sylla  at  first  opposed  it  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  rule  and  order  of  the  commonwealth, 
which  reserved  this  honour  for  persons  who  had 
attained  to  the  rank  of  consul  or  prsetor ;  but  he 
afterwards  complied,  being  struck,  it  is  said,  with 
a  mutinous  saying  of  this  aspiring  young  man, 
bidding  him  recollect,  that  there  were  more  per- 
sons disposed  to  worship  the  rising  than  the 
setting  sun. 

In  the  triumph  which  Pompey  accordingly  ob- 
tained, he  meant  to  have  entered  the  city  on  a 
carriage  drawn  bv  elephants ;  but  these  animals 
could  not  pass  abreast  through  the  gates.  His 
donation  to  the  troo|)s  falling  short  of  their  ex))ec- 
tation,  and  they  liaving  murmured  and  even 
threatened  to  mutiny,  he  said,  the  fear  of  losing 
his  triumph  should  not  atfiH^t  him ;  that  he  would 
instantly  disband  the  legions,  rather,  than  com- 
ply with  their  unreasonable  demands.  I'his 
check,  given  to  the  presumption  of  the  army  by 
an  officer  so  young  and  so  aspiring,  gave  a  gene- 
ral satisfaction.  P.  Servilius,  a  senator  of  ad- 
vanced age,  said,  upon  this  occasion,  "  That  the 
young  man  had  at  last  deserved  his  triumph  and 
his  title." 

Pompey,  by  his  vanity  in  demanding  a  triumph 
contrary  to  the  established  order  of  tlie  common- 
wealth, had  impaired  the  luatre  of  his  former  ac- 
tions; by  this  last  act  of  magnaniiuity,  in  re- 
straining the  insolence  of  the  trooi)s,  he  forfeited 
the  a  flections  of  the  army ;  and  in  both  these  cir- 
cumstances together,  gave  a  complete  specimen 
and  image  of  Ids  whole  life.  With  tcK)  much 
respect  for  the  repubhc  to  employ  violent  means 
for  its  ruin,  he  was  }x>ssessed  by  a  vanity  and  a 
jealousy  of  liis  own  personal  consideration,  which, 
in  detail,  i)erpetualty  led  him  to  undermine  its 
foundations. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  elections, 
U.  C.  671.     Sylla  was  again  destined  for  one  of 
the  consuls;   but  he  declined  this 
%}^2cuu-  P^*^  °^  flattery,  and  directed  the 
i(iM«.  choice  to  fall  on  P.  Servilius  and 

Appius  Claudius.  Soon  aller  these 
magistrates  entered  on  the  discharge  of  their 
trust ;  the  dictator  appeared,  as  usual,  in  the 
forum,  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors ;  but,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  any  exercise  of  his  power, 
made  a  formal  resignation  of  it,  dismissed  his 
retinue,  and  having  declared  to  the  people,  that, 
if  any  one  had  any  matter  of  charge  against  him, 
he  was  ready  to  answer  it,  continued  to  walk  in 
the  gtreeta  ia  the  character  of  a  private  man,  and 


aflerwards  retired  to  his  villa  near  Ciunc,  wbers 
he  exercised  himself  in  hunting.* 

This  resignation  throws  a  new  light  on  the 
character  o(  Sylla,  and  leads  to  a  fiivouraUe  con- 
struction  of  some  of  the  most  exceptionable  parti 
of  his  conduct.  When,  with  the  help  of  the 
comment  it  afibrds,  we  look  back  to  tne  esta- 
blisRments  he  made  while  in  power,  they  appear 
not  to  be  the  acts  of  a  determined  usurper,  but 
to  be  fitted  for  a  republican  government,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  that  order  which  the  violence 
and  corruption  of  the  times  had  suspended. 

That  he  was  actuated  by  a  violent  resentment 
of  personal  wrongs,  cannot  lie  questioned ;  but  it 
b  likewise  evident,  that  he  felt  on  proper  occa- 
sions for  the  honour  and  preservation  of  ms  coun- 
try, in  the  noblest  sense  of  these  words.  In  hii 
first  attack  of  the  city,  with  a  military  force,  his 
actions  showed,  that  he  meant  to  rescue  the  ro> 
public  from  the  usurpations  of  Miuius^  not  to 
usurp  the  government  himselC  When  he  re- 
turned into  Italy  from  the  Mithridatic  war,  the 
state  of  parties  already  engaged  in  hostilities,  and 
the  violence  done  to  the  republic  by  those  who 
pretended  to  govern  it,  will  abundantlv  juiAify  his 
having  had  recourse  to  arms.  For  the  massacre 
which  followed,  it  may  be  shocking  to  sui^xw 
that  the  evils  of  human  life  can  require  such  a 
remedy ;  but  the  case  was  singular,  exposed  to 
disorders  wliich  required  violent  remedies,  beyond 
what  is  known  in  the  history  of  mankind,  a 
lx>puIous  city,  the  capital  of  a  large  coun^, 
whose  inhabitants  still  pretended  to  act  in  a  on* 
leclive  body,  of  whom  every  member  would  be 
a  master,  none  would  be  a  subject,  become  the 
joint  sovereigns  of  many  provinces,  ready  to  spurn 
at  all  the  institutions  which  were  provided  for  the 
pur|x>ses  of  government  over  themselves,  and  at 
all  the  principles  of  justice  and  order  which  were 
required  to  regulate  their  government  of  ottms 
Where  the  gangrene  spread  in  such  a  body,  it 
was  likely  to  require  the  amputation-knife.  Men 
rushed  into  crimes  in  numerous  bodies,  or  were 
led  in  powerful  factions  to  any  species  of  evil 
which  suited  their  demagogues.  Whatever  may 
have  lieen  Sylla's  choice  among  the  instruments 
of  reformation  and  cure,  it  is  likely  that  the 
sword  alone  was  that  on  which  he  could  rely; 
and  he  used  it  like  a  person  anxious  to  clTcct  its 
purjjose,  not  to  recommend  his  art  to  those  on 
whom  it  was  to  be  practised. 

In  his  capacity  of  a  political  reformer,  he  had 
to  work  on  the  dregs  of  a  corrupted  republic ;  and 
although  the  effect  fell  short  of  what  Is  ascribed 
to  fabulous  legislators  and  founders  of  states,  yet 
to  none  ever  were  ascriUnl  more  tokens  of  mag 
nanimity  and  greatness  of  mind.  He  was  supe> 
rior  to  the  reputation  even  of  his  own  splendid 
actions;  and,  from  simplicity  or  disdain,  mixed 
perhaps  with  superstition,  nut  from  atfected  mo- 
desty,  attributed  iiis  success  to  the  effects  of  his 
good  fortune  and  to  the  favour  of  the  gods. 
While  he  bestowed  on  Pompey  the  title  of 
Great,  he  himself  was  content  with  that  of  For 
tunate.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  jMissiHi  the 
early  part  of  his  Ufe  in  a  mixture  of  di^i(>aiion 
and  study,  lie  wrote  his  own  memoirs,  or  a 
journal  of  his  life,  often  quoted  by  Hlularcfi,  and 
continued  it  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  deatli.  A 
work  possibly  of  little  elegance,  and  even  taint^ 

1  Appiaa.  Bell  C'v.  lib.  i. 
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m  mn  told,  with  wnwtntilion ;  Imfc  mora  cori- 
mcl^tliui  muiT  ^FohuDei  oometad  bj  the 
wn  ci  ntiied  itiia j. 

fhan  tired  of  hit  jootliibl  imngrnnmit^  he 
I  fiir  the  hooomm  of  th*  itate;  but  with  to 
I  mnuuee  of  on  J  jedous  or  ininitientaiii- 
i^  tb^  if  he  had  not  been  itDpeDed  hj  mo- 
lioiM  inio  the  vioknt  coane  he  pofmeo,  It  b 
•Ue  tiwt  he  woold  have  been  oontented  with 
■oil  canerof  opromioaoaaiator;  would 
I  diwfainfd  to  onooocli  on  the  righta  of  his 
w-citiMOi^  M  modi  as  he  Vvaented  the  en- 
ehmsBls  thai  wera  made  on  his  own,  and 
V  would  have  beoi  haaid  of  but  on  the  roOs 
M  oooauliL  and  in  the  noocd  of  his  triomphs. 
fcrtma  destined  him  ftr  a  part  still  more 
piniooa,  and  in  which,  it  may  be  thought, 
mifik  none  ever  less  studied  the  annecessaiy 
■laneos  of  hnmanitj  or  a  senqpolooa  mo- 
f ,  Booo  ever  mora  ementiaD j  serted  the  per- 
.  with  whom  he  was  connected. 
filh  nspect  to  soeh  a  pemnafle^  dicam- 
oaa  of  a  trifial  nature  become  snojects  of  at- 
ioa.  His  hair  and  eyas  it  is  said,  were  of  a 
looloor,  his ooDoplexion  fiur.  and  ms  coonte- 
90  falotehed.  lie  wai^  bj  the  most  probable 
oBli^  fear  jean  old  at  the  time  of  the  sedition 
'fciHus  Gneehni^  and  seventeen  at  the  death 
■iBB  Gfaochns;  so  that  he  might  hara  pei^ 
ri  at  this  date  the  effect  of  tiibnnitian  sedi- 
L  and  taken  the  imprasBons  £pom  which  he 
1  afainst  theoL  fie  served  the  office  of 
tar  under  Biarius  in  Africa  at  thbty-one; 
«CMMil  fer  the  ibst  time  at  fintj-mne  or 
f  was  dictator  at  ilftj-six;  resigned  when 
•d  of  fiftr-eigfat;  and  died,  yet  under  sixtj^ 
■  yaar  which  followed  that  of  his  resignation. 
here  mmdned  in  the  city,  at  his  death,  a 
eroos  body  of  new  dtizens  who  bore  his 
a:  in  the  country  a  still  more  numerous  body 
iieran  officera  and  addieri,  who  held  estates 
■B  gifts:  numbers  throughout  tho  empire, 
owed  their  safety  to  his  protection,  and  who 


S  VsL  Patsr.  lik.  U.  c  17. 
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aaeribed  the  ezistenoe  of  the  eommonwealth  itself 
to  the  exertions  of  his  neat  abifi^andcoaraga: 
numben  who^  ahhoiu^  they  were  oflended  with 
the  aevere  exercise  oT  his  power,  yet  admned  the 
magnaninuty  of  his  rengmUion. 

When  he  was  no  longer  an  object  of  datteiT, 
his  CQq»e  was  carried  in  praccsrion  thxoqpi 
Italy  at  the  public  expenae.  The  foaoes^  and 
evay  other  ensign  of  honour,  were  nstorad  to 
the  dead.  Above  two  thousand  golden  crowns 
were  fiihricated  in  hasten  by  order  of  the  towns 
and  provinoea  he  had  protected,  or  of  the  privata- 
penoQs  he  bad  pieoarved,  to  tcadify  their  vensni- 
tion  ibr  hia  memo^.  Roman  matreni^  whom  ft 
might  be  expected  nis  cnielties  would  have  afbct- 
ed  with  horror,  lost  eveiy  other  sentiment  in  tluit 
of  admiratioii,  crowded  to  hia  Auwral,  and  heap- 
ed the  pile  with  perfhmea.<  His  obsequies  ware 
perfofmed  in  the  Campua  Martius^  The  tomb 
was  maifced  by  his  own  directions  with  the  fol- 
lowing chsTM^eiistical  inscription:  **Hcra  fiea 
Sylla,  who  never  was  outdone  in  good  offices  by 
his  friend,  norinactaof  hoslihtyl^hisenenn'.'^ 
His  merit  or  demerit  in  the  princqid  transBcdoos 
ofhiafifomay  be  varioualyestiinated.  Hishav- 
'  *-  so  many  dtisenam  cold  blood,  and  wfth- 


out  any  form  of  kw.  if  we  imagine  them  to  have 
been  innocent,  or  if  ire  conceive  the  lepahfio  to 
have  been  in  a  state  to  allow  them  a  tnal|  moat 
be  considered  as  monstrous  or  criminal  m  the 
highest  degree :  hut  if  none  of  thera  suppositions 
vrare  just,  if  they  were  gnOU  of  the  greateat 
crimes^  and  were  themselves  the  authon  of  that 
iawleaa  state  to  which  their  oountiy  was  rednoe^ 
his  having  aaved  the  repidilic  fitm  the  handa  of 
soch  ruflSii%  and  pur|^  it  of  the  vilest  dn^  tlat 
ever  threatened  to  poison  a  free  state,  may  be 
considered  as  meritorious.  To  satisfy  hiinself, 
who  was  neither  solicitous  of  praise  nor  dreaded 
censure,  the  strong  impulse  of  his  own  mind, 
guided  by  indignation  and  the  sense  of  necessity, 
was  probably  sufficient. 


3  AppiaiLde  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i.    Plutarch,  ia  SjUa. 

4  PlatarelLm  Qjrlla,  flae. 
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Spain — Is  attacked  by  Metellus  and  Pompey — Ilis  Death,  and  final  Suppression  of  the  Paity-^ 
Pirst  Appearance  of  C.  Julius  Cccsar — Tribunes  begin  to  trchpass  on  the  Laws  of  Sylla — Pro- 
gress of  the  Empire — Preparations  of  Mithridates — War  with  the  Romans — Irruption  into 
BUhynia — Siege  of  Cyzicus — Raised — Flight  of  Mithridates — Lucullus  carries  the  War  into 
Pontus — Rout  and  Dufpersion  of  the  Army  of  Mithridates — Uis  flight  into  Armenia — Condxi^i 
qf  Lucullus  in  the  Province  of  Asia. 


THE  puhlic  was  so  much  occupied  with  the 
contest  ot  SvUa  and  his  antagonists,  that  little 
else  is  recorJed  of  the  period  in  which  it  took 
place.  Writers  have  not  given  us  any  distinct 
account  of  the  condition  ol  the  city,  or  of  the 
number  of  citizens.  As  the  state  was  divided  into 
*two  principal  factions,  the  office  of  censor  was  be- 
come too  important  for  either  party  to  entrust  it 
with  their  opponents,  or  even  in  neutral  hands. 
The  leaders  of  every  faction,  in  their  turn,  made 
up  the  rolls  of  the  people,  and  disposetl,  at  their 
pleasure,  of  the  equestrian  and  senatorian  dig- 
nities. 

At  a  survey  of  the  citj,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Livy,>  precedmg  the  admission  of  the  Italians  on 
the  rolls  of  the  people,  the  number  of  citizens  was 
three  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  three 
hundre<)  and  thirty-six.  At  another  survey,  which 
followed  soon  after  that  event,  they  amounted, 
according  to  Eusebius,  to  four  hunditHl  and  sixty- 
three  thousand  :^  and  it  seems  that  the  whole 
accession  of  citizens  from  the  country  made  no 
more  than  sixty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-four.  The  great  slaughter  of  Romans  and 
Italians,  in  which  it  is  said  that  three  hundred 
thousand  men  were  killed,  preceding  the  last  of 
these  musters,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  com- 
plete and  accurate  lists  when  the  citizens  were  so 
much  dispersed,  will  account  for  the  seemingly 
«mall  increase  of  their  numbers. 

In  this  period  were  bom,  and  began  to  enter 
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on  the  scene  of  public  aflairs,  those  persons  whose 
conduct  was  now  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  re- 
public.    Pompey  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self, and  was  a  person  of  real  consequence.     He 
had  been  educated  in  the  camp  of  his  father,  and, 
by  accident,  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  before  he 
had  attained  to  any  of  the  ordinary  civil  or  poli- 
tical preferments,  commanded  an  army.     Cicero, 
being  of  the  same  age,  lx?^n  to  be  distinguished 
at  the  bar.     He  pleaded,  ni  the  second  consulate 
of  Sylla,  the  cause  of  Roscius  Amerinus,  in  which 
he  was  led  to  cx?nsurc  the  actions  of  Chrysogonus 
and  other  favourites  of  the  dictator,  and,  by  his 
freedom  in  that  instance,  gained  much  honour  to 
himself. 

Ccesar,  now  connected  with  the  family  of  Cinna, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  being  nearly 
related  to  the  elder  Marius,  who  had  married  his 
aunt,  narrowly  escaped  the  sword  of  the  prevail- 
ing party.  Being  commanded  to  sejmrate  from 
his  wife,  he  retained  her  in  defiance  of  this  onhr, 
and  for  his  contumacy  was  put  in  the  list  of  the 
proscribed.  He  was  saved,  however,  by  the  in- 
tercession of  some  common  friends,  whose  Re- 
quest in  his  favour  Sylla  grantrtl,  with  that 
memorable  saying,  "Beware  of  him:  there  is 
many  a  Marius  in  the  person  of  that  young 
man."  A  circumstance  which  marked  at  once 
the  penetration  of  Sylla,  and  the  early  appear- 
ances of  an  extraordinary  character  in  Ca?fiar. 

Marcus  Porcius,  afterwards  named  Cato  of  Utira, 
was  about  three  years  younger  than  Cff*sar,  and 
being  early  an  orjihan,  was  educated  in  the  house 
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"fan  iin'l\  latins  Drusu«.  WhiN' yrt  a  rhiM, 
'-'  u'.'Z  I''  l'"*  i'»»nvrrs;ttinn  of  tint  timos  h«* 
I-'.'  !  th.il  i!m'  rbiin  of  the  Itulinn  ".illics,  thru 
!:i  iz.'  iti  M,  wa:»  iLiniriTous  to  tlio  Roman  com- 
!•  -MVi  i!ili.  PomjN-iJiiK  »Sili.«,  who  iiiiiiui^ii'd  tlio 
■v.Lii  fir  t!u'  ItjUjn*,  ninu?«inLr  himsrlf  witli  the 
;.  "i:5j  « 'ito,  jin'rts«*<J  hini  with  carosses  to  int»'r- 
r  ]■■  Kiili  iiirf  umrli'  ill  their  behalf;  hmcI,  niidinir 
i'.«t  he  w.m  not  to  l»e  won  by  flattery,  likewiw* 
?r  ••  i  i:i  wiin  to  inti:niil.ite  him  by  threatening;  to 
t  ■'■  i-.v  Iiim  t'ro:n  the  window.  "  If  this  were  a 
:ii:i"  lie  s;nii,  ''I  U'lieve  we  should  obtain  no 
-i  'i  t"i\.mr."  In  tho  hri^lit  of  S\l!a's  military 
t  v..:ili»ns  vvhen  his  portieo  was  crowiKil  with 
; .  T<  p:i-s  who  briMi^ht  the  heads  of  the  pnisrriUHJ 
1 1  [-•  e\<'!iini;eJ  for  the  rewaril  that  was  olFered 
r "r  i!  r:n,  ( 'ato  l»einjx  carrird  bv  hi-*  tutor  to  pv 
l.i-  r.ii.rt,  a  "kill,  if  "  no  one  hatetl  this  man  enou;rh 
! .  ki;i  iii::i  ."'  *'  Ye.^,  but  they  fear  him  sitill  more 
^1  :.i  ilfv  liatr  hitii.''  "  Then  jnve  me  a  sword," 
-.:  i  t'ii*  lh>y.  "and  I  will  kill  liiui."  Sueh  were 
I:.-  iirly  indications  of  ehancters  wliieh  aftir- 
w  :rii-*  Ufiime  g*i  con>piruou3  in  the  common- 
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With  the  nnpreceiJented  defrpadation  of  the  tri- 
'-*;'ie  (  )i-t;i\iu<s  ^ii'l  the  sul>s4>quent  murder  of 
'{'■■••♦•riiH  (Jrn'chus,  U'uan  amoni;  the  [larties  at 
li  »;n»*.  a  s-vm*  of  injuries  and  n'taliations,  with 
i'  •<  rxiNifaiian-'iy  and  \io!ent  Uf«nr(Kition,  whifh 
1 1  :-t  ^ii\*'  s'wM'tlily  erid<^l  in  the  ruin  of  thecoin- 
r  '<  i'A>.i!(!i.  if  the  sword  had  not  passed  at  last 
;:.* '  hi n> Uth.it  «ini)loye<l  it  fi.r  the  restoration  of 
I'i'ii'*  orliT,  as  well  as  for  the  avenging  of  pri- 
\  I'l'  •.vri'!ii5«*. 

I:  in  ii'i.lf.-d  ]»ro!ub!i\  that  none  of  tlie  parties 
i  I  !*;»■«■  liffrid  wesirs  had  a  deliU-rate  intention 
r  ■  f.,i'i\t'rt  the  «^i»vrrnmi'nt.  but  all  of  them  t netted 
tl..'  rir.Ms  t»f  the  eiunmoiiwcuitli  with  t«Mt  little  re- 
»  -  •*  :  an  !  t'»  o!itairi  siune  reveniie  (»f  the  wronus 
•  'i  •'..•■.  thi-.:i-i'lv(-<  apjin*h«'ni!rd  or  en  lun-d, 
;  I  r  -t  -  T':;'!i*  in  thrir  turn  \o  \i'»!ate  ihr  l\\\< 
I :"  till  .r  « .iiiiif "..     })i!t  t.>  tho«f  who  wi-.!;ril  to' 

:  -  -  r.  •  t' ^inint'nwiMltli,   i!jc  e\[H'rii'in'e  of 

vr.-   vt  ir<  wj-?  nnw  sul'ii-ii  nl  to  show,  that  at- 
:     :  .!<  lo  re-tii'i'  tin*  hw«*  bv  i!!''::il  iiu'lhoiU,  and 
'  •  t«  r:  1  I'  i*.  '  :iinini>-iitii-i  by  r.  t  »rtr4|  iiiiuri*  •<  and  . 
:  :  ■■.  -'.."I  iM-".  w«Ti"  extre.inlN  v.iin.     The  pmt.-s 
;  I...   (■■  il  In  1  a  t-ndrii«"y  t»  I'xliaiwt  il-  <  iir.'i', 
I-.  i    j-irtji-j*  Iv'jau  to  ni"-;:-!?'.'  t'le   ilrau:!if  ol 
■..    ■  ■"•    I'liV    bill    !w(  n    in.idr   S'>   pirntiiully    to" 
•  .  i"^.      'l"o»*n'  were.  nrMTthfle-s^,  s:irii»«  dri  j-i  in 
:» .ti  in  of  th'"  cfij),  and  the  .sui>pli<'s  ot'  fi»'iiiiii 
'\    wiTi*   [»r«.nijl)l   by  the   ri-iiiu    uernT.iri.iri, 
'  i-t'  .1  iiiivliiri'  III  »r»*  «lini«'rou-^  than  fiiosr  «»f  : 
f -r-n'  r  n-z>\     T!ie   example   of  Syii.i,   w!i.)  I 
•  •'[':  ji'If  lor.]  iif  t!ie  riMii:iionwtM!tli  bv  m»'iM>  . 
;.:!!:' -ry  t^r-- •,  an!  tlie  -if-urity  wit'-  ^^hi■•h  j 
!•!•    r.'I  i  It-  U'Ur|.iii'U  diirini;  plia-uri*,  h.id  a! 
I'l  r-'  jk-wi-rfn!  i-lK'ct  in  exi'itiuix  the  liiir>t  iA'  do- 
'  :":i  ••!.   t^ii  t!i"  [HtliMMJ  u-e-;   whi«"li   he  nude 
«  :'  h'>  ii^\.  -  i>rhi-«  nj:;_"i.iiiiMiity  in  n  >!ijniiiif  it, 
'.  .  1  T  >  p-trii'i  or  ti)  e.irnet  iIm'  elbrt>  {•{  that 
■' M!  j'-r.>'i'?  |.p  •I'lbnt.     jVdvi'nfuri'r-*  aivordinijly 
- -'',  \\h  K  \^n:iout   jiroviKMlion.  and  eipialiy  in- 
.!    ;"''-i-Mt  rn  i!:r«  i:itiTr-!s  of  inrtv  as  th»'v  wi-re  to  < 
'  I  ■-••  .if  the  rt  ;:ibi;*,  pri*  •<t'.le«l.  wilh  a  e-n^l  nnd 
.'    i  »  rit«^  pur,.'  I-,  to  ::r,!tity  tli«ir  o'.v:i  ambition 
*■    I   r-  iH'.-,  in  tli**  su!»\erv»i)n  of  the  ::o\er!i::i''iit 
I*:"  tliijr  country. 

\V!iiIe  Sylla  wa-^  yet  alive,  ."Knu- 

l*.  I.'.  <»7'>.     liu-»   l^'pidu-*.   a    min  of  pn)lhLMte  j 

amlKtiiP.  but  of  mean  ca|taeity,  sup- 1 
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•  .V  JF.m.  Lepi-  ixirted  by  the  rrmainR  of  the  popu- 

'''"'•  ^-  ^''H:  lar  faetion.  ftuxl  for  the  consulate, 
Cat » Us,  Cons.        •  i  »        .u  '.u  tx 

and  was  chosen,  tojrether  with  U.. 

I.utatius  Catulus,  the  son  of  him  whti,  with  Ma- 
rius  triumnlied  for  their  joint  xietory  over  the 
rimbri,  and  wb.o  aftenvanls  jicrished'  by  the  or- 
ders of  that  usurjAT. 

PomjH'y  had  ojMMily  declared  for  Lejiidus,  and 
was  told  ujion  that  occasion  by  Sylla,  tnat  he  was 
slirrinjj  the  embi*rs  of  a  fire  which  would  in  the 
end  consume  the  republic.  After  the  death  of 
Sylla  it  appeared,  from  a  mark  of  disapprobation 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  that  of  not  beinij 
mi>nti(med  in  his  \^ill,  that  Pompey  had  \wi  his 
esteem.  This  {)rudent  younjj  iiian,  however,  in 
opjHisition  to  Lepidus  and  others,  who  wish<tl  to 
insult  the  memory  of  Sylla,  was  among  the  firrt 
in  recommending  and  [lertorming  the  hononiB 
that  were  juiid  to  his  remains. 

Lepidus,  ujx)n  his  acerssion  to  the  conKulate, 
movi»d  for  artvallof  the  [>ro«crilHd  exiles,  a  rreti* 
tutic;ri  of  the  forfeiti^l  lands,  and  a  n^ieal  of  all 
the  ordinances  of  the  late  dictator.  This  motion 
was  formally  opi>osed  by  Catulus;  and  there  en- 
sue<l  iH'tween  tlie  two  cimsuls  a  delnte  which 
di\  ided  the  city.  ]>ut  the  jiarty  of  the  senate  pre- 
vailed to  have  the  motion  reject«*tl. 

In  the  allotment  of  pro^illces  the  Transalpine 
Ciaul  had  fallen  to  I^epidus ;  and,  upon  his  mo- 
tion lu'inn  n  jtvted  in  the  a.>«senibly  ot  the  jicople, 
althfu>;:h  it  had  l>e<*n  for  H»me  time  the  pnicticc. 
for  consuls  to  remain  at  Rome  during  their  con- 
tinuinc<-iii  olFre,  he  pre^nred  to  leave  the  city, 
in  orilrr  to  taki'  |H>sses«ion  of  bis  pnivince.  Thii* 
resolution,  as  it  implied  great  imiialience  to  l«c  at 
the  heatl  of  an  army.  ua\e  some  j«'aloi!«y  to  the 
senate,  who  dreaded  the  designs  of  a  consul  desi- 
rous to  join  mihtary  |>mver  with  his  ei\il  autho- 
ritv.  '1  h"y  rerolNrtrd  th«*  progn"-***  of  s<-(iitiim 
wliiili  br-/an  witli  tJM'  (Jru-fl.i  and  Aprlcius 
r.ii-inj  p  tpular  tun.ults,  an. I  r:i'l,  d  witli  -\larius 
an!  .'^yl!  I  leadiuii  (■•'ii-.ul:<r  an:. lis  in  li.e  eitv, 
and  flirhtins  t'uir  l'.ittli>  i'l  the  >tnil<.  Aiul  in 
thi-i  ;«.int  thr  di't"i-i\f  >j  irit  of  >\l!a,  nltbough  it 
niiy  ha'.e  siiati'!i<  d  t'lc  (\.i;imon\\L-a!th  from  the 
ll.ini«-j  by  ulijrli  it  !N«<ja'i  to  ln'  eoii>unud.  vet 
-.lio-Ai-.I  thf  way  to  \\-i  mill  in  tlie  means  which 
lie  <*ru,)IoM>d  t«»  priM  r\f  it.'  'i  he  smators  were 
\\i!!in  r  th.ii  l.r;  i-hi-  >!:iMdd  drpirt  from  the  city  ; 
!»nt  t!.«"  Irii!  tl.i*  i-Ti  «Mntioii  to  exact  fniiihiman 

•  ►■111*,  that  I.e  sli.'uld  n.  i  disturb  the  public  [■•'ac^. 
riiis  o:ith,  ti»  a\.»:'l  tlsi'  a;-;*  aranee  i»f  any  par- 
ti- ;';ir  di-trn-t  in  l.iin,  ll  «-y  lj!.r\\i-«i.'  (  xa<tid  fruni 
hi-^  r»i||i'  i;:ur/ 

Le|iidu>;,  iiotwith^tandinix  lii>  oatb,  K-iuLT  ar- 
rivf.l  in  his  |'ro\ini*e,  nude  |  n-|-ir.ition<  f«'r  war; 
and,  tM:iki<!:;  that  hi-i  oath  u.i>«  biiuhng  only 
whiji'  \\v  nnMinci!  in  I'triee,  dctirniimil  to  n  Hi:in 
in  ( ianl  at  the  hi'i  I  of  lii^  for:'is  until  the  tiTiii 
w.i.-;  expind,  Tlif  "W'Ti  itc,  in  <  rdrr  to  n'liiovr  liim 
fr<»ia  the  army,  apitointi-d  l.i.n  to  pre-iJ<"  at  tl.e 
I'li'j-tioii  t»f  his  sui'-'i-iiiir.  IJni  lu'  m  :;liel»  il  the 
•^uinniiins  w.hirh  w.i>{  s«  nt  t>)  bini  ti>r  tint  purpv'Si-, 
ainl  the  \«ar  i»f  thi'  j  n-mt  co!i>nls  wa-»  bs  lh:.« 
nnans  -ulVe.'^d  to  elap«.e,  h:  !"ore  any  eiicliun  was 
made. 

'i'heordiiiar\  sue-rfi'^i-n  b»  in^r  tbu^inlerrujtted, 
thr-  H-n  ite  n:irn"d  Aj-pius  <  M.:ii.!ii>-,  as  ind  rn  x, 
ti>  hold  thr  r!i  <*ti:ai<s  an>l  at  tl'.i'.^nne  time  d< - 
priwd  I^.'pidiis  of  hi-s  iMiiiaia'iiI  in  (.laul.     l*p  -n 
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this  information  he  hastened  to  Italy  with  the 
troops  he  had  already  assembled,  and  greatly 
aiarmed  the  republic .  The  senate  gave  to  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  and  to  Catulus,  in  the  quality  of 
proconsul,  the  usual  charge  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  state.  These  officers  accordingly, 
without  delay,  collected  a  miUtary  force,  while 
Lepidus  advanced  through  Etruria,  and  publish- 
ed a  manifesto^  in  which  ne  invited  all  the  friends 
of  liberty  to  Join  him,  and  made  a  formal  demand 
of  bein^  re-m vested  with  the  consular  power.  In 
opposition  to  this  treasonable  act  of  Lepidus,  the 
■enate  republished  the  law  of  Plautius,  oy  which 
the  prstors  were  required,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  attempts  to 
\erjf  war  against  the  state,  and  joined  to  it  an  ad- 
ditional clause  or  resolution  of  their  own,  obliging 
those  magistrates  to  receive  accusations  of  trea- 
son on  holy-days,  as  well  as  on  ordinary  days 
of  business. 

Mean  time  Lepidus  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  seized  the  Janiculum  and  one  of  the 
bridges  that  led  to  the  city.  He  was  met  by  Ca- 
tttlus  in  the  Campus  Martins,  repulsed  and  rout- 
ad.  All  his  party  dispersed ;  he  himself  fled  to 
Sardinia,  and  soon  ailer  died.  His  son,  a  young 
man,  with  part  of  the  army,  retired  to  AllM^  and 
was  there  soon  afler  taken,  and  suAered  for  a 
treason  in  which  he  was  engaged  by  his  father. 

Marcus  Brutus,  the  father  of  him  who,  in  the 
continuation  of  these  troubles,  afterwards  fell  at 
Philippi,  having  joined  with  Lepidus  in  this  rash 
and  profligate  attempt  against  the  republic,  was 
obliged  at  Mantua  to  surrender  himself  to  Pom- 
pey,  and,  by  his  orders,  was  put  to  death.  But 
the  most  considerable  part  of  the  army  of  Lepi- 
dus penetrated,  under  the  conduct  of  Perpenna, 
into  Spain,  and  joined  Sertorius,  who  was  now 
become  the  refuge  of  one  party  in  its  distress,  as 
Sylla  had  formerly  been  of  the  other.  In  this 
province  accordingly,  while  peace  began  to  be 
restored  in  Italy,  a  source  of  new  troubles  was 
opening  for  the  state.  The  prevailing  party  in 
the  aty  was  willing  to  grant  an  indemnity,  and  to 
sufler  all  prosecution,  on  account  or  the  late  of- 
fences, to  drop ;  the  extreme  to  which  S^-lla  had 
carried  the  severity  of  his  executions,  disposing 
the  minds  of  men  to  the  opposite  course  of  in- 
dulgence and  mercy. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Lepidus  with  his  army  in 
Italy,  Mithridatcs  had  sent  to  obtain  from  the 
senate  a  ratiflcation  of  the  treaty  he  had  con- 
cluded with  Sylla :  but  upon  a  complaint  from 
Ariobarzan&),  that  the  king  of  Pontus  had  not 
himself  performed  his  part  of  that  treaty  by  the 
complete  restitution  of  Cappadocia,  ho  was  di- 
rected to  give  full  satisfaction  on  this  point  before 
his  negotiation  at  Rome  could  proceed.  He  ac- 
cordingly complied ;  but  by  the  time  his  ambas- 
sador brought  the  report,  the  Romans  w^ere  so 
much  occupied  by  the  war  they  had  to  maintain 
against  Lepidus  and  his  adherents,  that  they  had 
no  leisure  for  foreign  affairs.  This  intelligence 
encouraged  Mithridates  to  think  of  renewing  the 
war.  Sensible  that  he  could  not  rely  on  a  per- 
Bianent  peace  with  the  Roman  republic,  he  had 
already  provided  an  army,  not  so  considerable  in 
respect  to  numbers  as  that  wtrich  he  formerly 
haa,  but  more  fonmdable  by  the  order  and  dis- 
cipline he  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  on  the 
model  of  the  legion.  He  flattered  himself  that 
the  distraction  under  which  the  Romans  now  la- 


boured at  home,  would  render  them  unable  to 
resist  his  forces  in  Asia,  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  the  only  obstruction  that  re- 
mained to  his  own  conquests.  He  avoided,  in 
the  time  of  a  negotiation,  and  without  the  pretext 
of  a  new  provocation,  to  break  out  into  open 
hostilities ;  but  he  encouraged  his  son-in-law  Ti- 
granes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  make  war  on  the 
Roman  allies  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  thereby 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  quarrel  which  he  might 
either  adopt  or  decline  at  pleasure.  This  prince 
accordingly,  being  then  building  a  city,  under  the 
name  of  Tigranocerta,  for  which  he  wanted  in- 
habitants, made  an  incursion  into  the  kingdom  of 
Cappadocia,  carried  off  from  thence  three  hundred 
thousand  of  the  people  to  replenish  his  new  set- 
tlement 

Soon  after  this  infraction  of  the  peace,  Mith- 
ridates, in  order  to  have  the  co-operation  of  some 
of  the  parties  into  which  the  Roman  state  was 
divided,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sertorius,  and 
wished,  in  concert  with  this  general,  to  execute 
the  project  of  a  march,  by  a  route  afWrwanis 
practised  by  the  barbarians  who  invaded  the  Ro- 
man empire.  From  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  it 
appeared  easy  to  pass  over  land  to  the  Adriatir, 
and  once  more  to  repeat  the  operations  of  Pyrrhus 
and  of  Hannibal,  by  making  war  on  the  Romans 
in  their  ovni  country. 

Sertorius,  who  had  erected  the  standard  of  the 
republic  in  Spain,  gave  refuge  to  the  Roman  ex- 
iles from  every  quarter,  and  was  now  at  tlie  head 
of  a  formidable  power,  composed  of  Italians  as 
well  as  natives  ot  that  country.  By  his  birth  and 
abilities  he  had  pretensions  to  the  highest  prefer- 
ments of  the  state,  and  had  been  early  distin- 
guished as  a  soldier,  qualified  either  to  plan  or  to 
execute.  He  was  attached  to  Marius  in  the 
time  of  the  Cimbric  war,  and  became  a  part^ 
with  this  leader  in  his  quarrel  with  Sylla.  Hu 
animosity  to  the  latter  was  increased  by  the  mu- 
tual opposition  of  their  interests  in  the  pursuit  of 
civil  preferments.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  Sertorius  took  an  active  part,  but  showed 
more  respect  to  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
and  more  mercy  to  those  who  were  opposed  to 
Iiim,  than  either  of  his  associates  Marius  or  Cin- 
na.  When  his  party  were  in  po^ession  of  the 
government,  he  was  appointed  to  command  in 
Spain,  and  after  the  rmn  of  their  affairs  in  Italy, 
withdrew  into  that  province.  He  was  received 
as  a  Roman  governor ;  but,  soon  afWr  the  other 
party  prevailed  in  Italy,  was  attacked  on  their 
part  by  Caius  Annius,  who  came  with  a  proper 
force  to  dislodge  him.  He  had  established  posts 
on  the  Pyrenees  for  the  security  of  his  province ; 
but  the  officer  to  whom  they  were  entrusted  be- 
ing assassinated,  and  the  stations  deserted,  the 
enemy  had  free  access  on  that  side.  Not  in  con- 
dition to  maintain  himself  any  longer  in  Spain, 
he  embarked  with  what  forces  he  had  at  (J'ar- 
thagena,  and  continued  for  some  years,  with  a 
sm^l  s<}uadron  of  Cilician  galleys,  to  subsist  by 
the  spoils  of  Africa  and  the  contiguous  coasts. 
In  this  state  of  his  fortunes  he  formed  a  project 
to  visit  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and  if  a  settlement 
could  be  effected  there,  to  bid  farewell  for  ever  to 
the  Roman  world ;  to  its  factions,  its  di\isioiis, 
and  its  troubles.  But  while  he  was  about  to  si^t 
sail  in  search  of  this  famous  retreat  in  the  ocean, 
ho  received  an  invitation  from  the  unsubdued 
natives  of  Lusitania  to  become  their  leader.    At 
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y.-'iT  h<n:l  fun  abilities  soon  mndc  him  ronspicu- 

•■  :>.     Ho  aiil*ct(*il  to  consider  tiic  Lusitanians  as 

f'i»'  •v-iiate    and  jpeople  of  Ronio,   treatinir  the 

'-t^irHh;ncnt  of  Sylla  in  Italy  as  a  mere  usurpa- 

um.     !{•>  himself  took  the  ensij^ns  of  a  Roman 

■rr..>  r  lif  iktate,  selected  three  hundred  of  his  fol- 

I  i.TiT-.  to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of  senate,  and 

ir.  all  hii  transactions  with  fureicrn  nations,  as- 

^':.ui-!]  tlio  nime  and  style  of  the  Roman  repub- 

Ii '.     In  treating;  with  KlithriJatt's  he  refused  to 

r.  !e  the  i*ro\ince  of  Asia,  or  to  purchase  the 

i!"ijn«-i'  or  that  prince  by  any  concessions  in- 

jiriiiu^  to  the  Roman  empire,  of  which  he  af- 

I'-vtfl  ti)  consider  himself  and  his  senate  as  the 

I'jr*!  head. 

While  Sertorius  was  acting  this  farce,  the  rr- 
L-rt  of  his  formidable  fx>wer,  the  late  accession 
lir-  hid  gained  by  the  junction  of  some  of  the 
Mirian  forces  under  the  command  of  Perwnna, 
ir.d  hi-i  supi:iosed  preparations  to  make  a  descent 
u;«in  Italy,  gave  an  alarm  at  Rome.  Metellus 
had  been  some  time  employed  against  him  in 
S|»ain ;  but  lieing  scarcely  able  to  keep  the  field, 
li:?>  o^pofiition  tended  only  to  augment  the  repu- 
tation of  his  antagonist.  The  con- 
l*.  C.  C76.  suls  lately  elected  were  judged  un- 
//  JuniuM  <^']U3l  to  this  war,  and  the  thoughts 
Brltu*.  of  all  men  were  turned  on  Pom- 

Ma-m.  F.tmiii-  jiey,  wlio,  though  yet  in  no  public 
tifHj'Zjric-  character,  nor  arrived  at  the  legal 
""^  age  of  state   preferments,  had  the 

I !  ?n^<s  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  to 
ii^ike  hiinvlf  lie  {M>inted  at  as  the  imly  person 
w  ],o  cMild  elf«rtu!illy  srr\e  the  republic.  He  was 
:.  -rnrfliMsIy,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  joined  to 
Mtii'ilu^  in  the  condu«'t  of  the  war  in  Sftain.'  It 
n  I  di»ubt  facilitated  t!je  ranker  of  this  young  man's 
•.  r^t»n:»ioii*,  th.it  few  men  of  (listinijnished  abili- 
i.i-r.  wi  Ti'  iiMVv  in  \'io\\  to  >ii-t;iiri  the  fortunes  of 
t!,r  n  ;'ub!ii\  Suc-j  men,  of  \\li:it4'%er  jjartv,  had 
J  A  1-.-,  iti  thr-ir  t'.iriis  Ih»<'Ii  the  firrit  \irtjins  of 
•ill  ■■  ;:t"  vi..!r;it  iin-s.irns;  niiil  tlu' party  nf  Sylla, 
aI.-^i  w.i-;  n«»\v  ilii-  ri-public,  \\\\oi\  considered  as 
t  :.ur-;i'ry  uf  i  iriiri.'iil  miMi,  Ii;id  ^->me  dis;idvan- 
t  iZ''-  \*r\.:i\'-  in  I'jr  s'.ij.eriitrity  of  its  leader,  wJio 
Ml-  h!:ii-.  h"  njiial  tn  all  its  alfjirs,  and  taunlit 
I  :!:i  r-*  t.)  r  irillilf  and  i>l»rv,  ntit  to  act  fur  liieni- 
-•  Im  -.  Picnji'v  w.is  ni>t  of  an  ;iir«*  to  hive  siif- 
•'  T\  i  I'r.itn  tliis  inJliirnci'.  lie  came  into  the  |nrtv 
I'i  i;-  liii~i«->t  time,  and  had  U-cn  enlruf'tiil  uitli 
•  firitr  I". •mm  I. ids.  IIi-  h.id  alroa<ly  o!»!airn"d 
:  -r  •.i:n>«  !l"  jurt  ot'  th;it  artilii'Lil  con-idt-rjtioii 
^■lirh.  tl».iu::h  it  ciinnot  Ii«»  >iuiijh)rted  without 
i'.!:;ir«i.  nimi  rxj'reds  th«'  dr^'nc  of  m<'rit  on 
■A  ,i.h  it  '\<  I'.iiinlnl;  anti  this  considi'r.ition  to  th«' 
I  -i !  of  hi;*  lite  he  ronti[njr<l  to  auijnu'nt  witli 
.iii.*']  iilti-ntion  and  mmy  «'on<H'rti'l  intriijues. 
!  !■'  li  I.I  .1  iXi  TiioH  fi>r  w.ir,  and  was  muv  ab«Mil  to 
i  j;'r.-.r  it  in  tiie  eont»«;t  with  Strtoriu-s,  an  ex- 
;■• !!.  i:t  in.i'itfT,  wliosi"  l«\>iM.ins  w«  re  rouiih  but  in- 
I'tri;  :j\e. 

^ '"'"!'*■>»  h.ixini;  rurle  the  h'\ies  di  >tim'<l  fi»r 
:  .w  -I  r^i'V.  f^i^-od  t!ie  AIjk  l>y  a  new  ront*',  .ind 
■A  i-  t!..'  fir-t  RoMi.in  ^<'ni'r;ii  who  made  his  way 
.,.:  >  S,  ii;i  t'iro\i^!i(  ;.iu!  an-ltlie  i'yrenns.  Soiin 
:i'fT  hi-  arrival,  a  h'jiun  tlul  eoMTed  the  foni- 
j.  Tis  of  his  army  w.i-  in!'^ri'»'i>te»l  and  <'nt  oil'  l)y 
ill'-  >ni  .iiy.  rS«  rtorius  was  rn.!ii»('il  in  t!ie  sifji- 
.'t    I.jiira.      I'lijiiju'v  advani';'d  lo  n'licve  ir.  .Str- 


torius,  upon  his  appraich,  took  post  on  an  cn^n- 
nence.    rompey  prejKtred  to  attack  him,  and  the 
lx^siege<l  had  holies  of  immediate  relief.    But  Ser- 
tonus  had  made  hisdis{M)sition  in  such  a  manner, 
that  Pom]»ey  could  not  advance  without  exfiosing     ' 
his  own  rear  to  a  party  that  was  placed  to  attacE     7 
him.     "  I  will  teach  this  pupil  of  Sylla,"  he  said,    . 
"  to  look  behind  as  well  as  before  him ;"  and  Pom-    7 
pey,  seeing  Ids  danger,  chose  to  withdraw,  leaving    i 
the  town  of  Laura  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,    ^ 
while  he  himself  continued  a  spectator  of  the 
siege,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  place.     After 
this  unsuccessful  l)eginning  of  the  war,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  ( Jaul  for  the  winter.' 

The  following  year,  Cn.  Octa- 
U.  C.  677.  vius  and  C.  Scribonius  Curio  bc- 
Ck.  Oet0viu*  *"ff  consuls,  Pompey  still  remained 
C.  Scribonius  in  his  command;  and,  having  re- 
Cufi9.  passe<l  the  Pyrenees,  directetl  hii 

mareh  to  join  Metellus.  Sertoriut 
lay  on  the  Sucro,'  and  wished  to  enga«;e  him  be- 
fore the  junction ;  and  Pompey,  on  his  part,  be- 
ing dmrous  to  reap  the  glory  of  a  separate  victory, 
an  action  ensuef),  in  which  the  wing  on  which 
Pomi)ey  fought  was  defeated  by  Sertorius ;  but 
the  other  wing  had  the  victory  over  Per^jenna. 
As  Sertorius  was  about  to  renew  the  action  on 
the  following  day,  he  was  prevented  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Mi'tellu.'C  "  If  the  old  woman  had  not 
interposed,"  he  said,  "  I  should  have  whipt  the 
lx)v,  and  sent  him  liack  to  his  schools  at  Rome." 

This  war  continued  aliout  two  years  longer 
with  various  success,  but  without  any  memoraole 
event,  until  it  endetl  by  the  death  of  Sertorius, 
wht»,  at  the  instigation  of  Perin'nna,  was  betrayed 
and  assassinated  by  a  few  of  his  own  attendants. 
Perjienna,  having  removetl  Sertorius  by  this  base 
action,  put  hims«>lf  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
enden\oun-d  to  k(H>p  them  united,  at  U*iist  until 
he  shouM  Ite  able  to  piurehase  his  {H'ace  at  Rome. 
He  was,  howt'ver,  de*<'rtetl  by  nunilyrs  oT  his 
own  |M'.)i)|.',  and  at  la«t  suri.ri<4*d  bv  Pomjw,  and 
slain.  lie  liad  mad<'  offers  ti»  dirs'lose  the  wrrets 
of  the  jKirty,  and  to  prmlure  the  corres[>ondenco 
which  many  of  the  prin<ii»;d  citizens  at  Komo 
held  with  Sertorius,  in%itin*r  him  to  return  into 
Italy,  andjin>mi>inirt(»  join  him  with  a  formidable 
{•ower.  The  letters  were  w»curetl  by  Pompey, 
an<l,  witliout  Uin:;  oj>ened,  were  burned.  So 
masterly  an  art  of  prudence,  in  a  {vrson  who 
was  vit  ron>idiTetl  as  a  younjj  man,  has  l>een 
dcs<T\edly  adinin'd.  It  wrved  to  extinijuish  all 
theri'Miains  of  the  .Marian  faetion,  and  nvonciled 
mm,  otherwis<>  disan(Vte<],  to  a  situation  in 
which  tliey  were  assured  of  impunity  and  con- 
cealment. 

While  Pi»mj)ey  was  thus  gathering  laurels  in 
the  field,  ( \  J  ulius  ( 'jrs.ir,  Iteinir  aUmt  wven  yi'ars 
younger,  that  i-s  twenty-thnv  y»*ars  of  aije,  was 
returned  from  Asia;  and  to  make  some  trial  of 
his  p;irts,  laid  an  aceu^iition  against  I>olal»el!a, 
late  preeonsul  (»f  Macedonia,  for  oppression  and 
extortion  in  his  province.  <'ottriand  Hortensius, 
apjK'arinix  f  >r  the  defendant,  ])ri>cured  his  ncqnit- 
tal.  <  'icer*)  says,  that  he  hims*  If  was  tlu-ii  rc- 
turiMHl  from  a  journi'v  lie  IhuI  madi*  into  A-ia, 
anil  was  prc-M-nt  at  this  trial.  The  foIli»wing  year 
<  '.T«;ar  lell  Ilotne.  w  ith  intention  ti»  paf.s  Si>ine  lime 
uikIit  a  celebrated  ina>ter  of  rhitoric  at  UhodiH. 


1  r::i<i  I|ii:c.  in  inakinz  tlii«  rnoti'>n.  nllinliiiz  to  ttv*  j      2  riulanh.  in   I'oniivio  rt  S  rtorio.     .Ap|iian.  Lir 
in^icTiifi-arin-   of   UniU  ri<D<<iil{>,    fcai  1,    tiul    Tump -y     CjH'<-'i|ueii>i.    Frtintimi' Strnt:ii!i'iii.  lilt  ii.  r.  .'». 
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In  his  way  ho  was  takon  by  pirates,  and  dctiined 
about  forty  days,  until  he  found  means  to  procure 
'from  Metellus  a  sum  of  fifty  talents,'  which  was 
paid  for  his  ransom.  He  ha<l  frequently  told  the 
pirates,  while  yet  in  their  hand?*,  that  he  would 
punish  their  insolence ;  and  he  now  told  them  to 
expect  the  performmce  of  his  promise.  U|>on 
beinc'set  on  shore,  he  assembled  and  armed  some 
vessels  on  the  coast,  pursucnl  and  took  his  caj)- 
tora.  Leaving  his  pnsnners  where  he  landed,  he 
hastened  to  Junius  Silanu*?,  the  pnx!onsul  of 
Bithyni^,  and  applied  for  an  onler  to  have  them 
executed;  but  l>emg  refused  by  this  officer,  he 
made  his  way  back  with  still  greater  despatch, 
and,  before  any  instructions  could  arrive  to  the 
contrary,  had  the  pirates  nailed  to  the  cross. 
Such  lawless  banditti  had  long  infeste*!  the  seas 
of  Asia  and  of  Greece,  and  furnished  at  times  no 
inconsiderable  employment  to  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public. Servilius  Vatia,  wlio  afterwards  liore  the 
title  of  Isauricus,  had  lately  been  employed  against 
them,  and  after  clearing  theseas,  endeavoured  like- 
wise to  destroy  or  secure  their  ports  and  stronj^- 
holdson  shore.  They,  nevertheless,  recovered  this 
blow,  and  continued  to  appear  at  intervals  in  new 
swarms,  and  to  the  great  interruption  of  commerce 
by  sea,  and  of  all  the  communications  in  the  empire. 

Under  the  reformations  of  Sylla,  which,  by  dis- 
arming the  tribunitian  power,  in  a  great  measure 
shut  up  the  source  of  former  disorders,  the  re- 
public was  now  restortMl  to  some  degree  of-  tran- 
quillity, and  resumed  its  attention  to  the  ordinary 
objects  of  peace.  The  bridge  on  the  Tiber,  which 
had  been  erected  of  wooil,  was  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  with  stone ;  bearing  the  name  of  iEmi- 
lius,  one  of  the  questors  under  whose  ins{)ection 
the  fabric  had  been  reartnl ;  and  as  a  public  work 
of  still  greater  consequence,  it  is  mentioned,  that 
a  treatise  on  agriculture,  the  production  of  Slago 
a  Carthaginian,  and  in  the  language  of  Carthage, 
was,  by  the  express  orders  of  tlie  senate,  now 
translated  into  Latin.  At  the  reduction  of  Car- 
thage, the  RouKins  were  yet  governed  by  hus- 
liandmen,  and,  amidst  the  literary  spoils  of  that 
citv,  this  book  alone,  consisting  of  twenty-eight 
rolls  or  volumes,  was  supj^nised  to  merit  public 
attention,  and  was  secured  for  the  state.  A 
number  of  persons,  skillet!  in  the  Punic  language, 
together  with  Silanus,  who  had  the  princijwl 
charge  of  the  work,  were  employed  in  translat- 
ingit.2 

The  calm,  however,  which  the  republic  en- 
joyed under  the  ascendant  of  the  aristocracy,  was 
not  altogether  undisturlvd.  In  the  consulate  of 
Cn.  Octavius  and  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  the  tri- 
bune Licinius  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
former  powers  of  the  office.  He  ventured,  in 
presence  of  both  the  consuls,  to  harancrue  the 
people,  and  exhorted  them  to  reassurae  their  an- 
cient rights.  As  a  circumstance  which  8er\e8  to 
mark  the  petulant  boldness  of  these  men,  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  consul  Octavius,  on  this  occa- 
sion, btnng  ill,  was  muffled  up,  and  covered  with 
a  dressing  which  brought  flies  in  great  numliers 
about  him.  His  colleague  Curio,  having  made 
a  vehement  spt^ech,  at  the  close  of  it,  the  tribune 
called  out  to  Octauus,  "Yuu  never  can  repay 
your  colleague's  service  of  this  day ;  if  he  had  not 
been  near  you,  while  he  made  this  si)eech,  and  beat 
the  air  so  much  with  his  gesticulations,  the  flies 
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must  by  this  time  have  eaten  you  up."'  The 
sequel  is  imperfectly  known  ;  but  the  dispute  ap 
pears  to  have  been  carried  to  a  great  height,  atul 
to  have  ended  in  a  tumult,  in  which  the  tribune 
Licinius  was  killed. 

Uj)on  a  review  of  Svlla's  acts  intended  to  re 
store  the  authority  of  t)ie  senate,  it  may  he  ques- 
tioned, whether  that  clause  in  the  law  relating  to 
the  tribunes,  by  which  all  persons  having  accejit- 
ed  of  this  office  were  excluded  from  any  further 
preferment  in  the  state,  may  not  have  had  an  ill 
effi'ct,  and  required  correction.  It  rendered  the 
tribunate  an  object  only  to  the  meanest  of  the 
senators,  who,  upon  their  acceptance  of  it,  ceasing 
to  have  any  pn'tensions  to  the  higher  offices  of 
state,  were,  by  this  means,  deprived  of  any  inter- 
est in  the  government,  and  exasperated  against 
the  higher  dignities  of  the  commonwealth.  Au- 
relius  Cotta,  one  of  the  consuls  that 
U.  C.  G78.  succeeded  Cn.  Octavius  and  Curio, 
-  ^  moved   perhaps  by  this  consider- 

C  JtureliuM      a^ion,  proposed  to  have  that  clause 
CW/tf.  repealed,  and  was  warmly  support- 

ed by  the  tribune  Opimius^  who, 
contrary  to  the  prohibition  lately  enatied,  ven- 
tured to  harangue  the  j)eople ;  and  for  this  offence, 
at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was  tried  and  cun- 
demned.* 

By  the  defects  which  the  people  began  to  ap- 
prehend in  their  present  institutions,  or  by  the 
part  which  their  demagogues  began  to  take 
against  the  aristocracy,  Ihe  Roman  state,  after 
a  very  short  respite,  lx?gan  to  relajwe  into  its  for- 
mer troubles,  and  was  again  to  exhibit  the  curious 
spectacle  of  a  nation  divided  against  itself,  broken 
and  distracted  in  its  councils,  which  nevertheless 
prevailed  in  all  its  ojxTdtions  abroad,  and  gained 
continual  accessions  of  empire,  under  the  efTect 
of  convulsions  which  shook  the  commonwealth 
itself  to  its  l)ase;  and,  what  is  still  less  to  be  par- 
alleled in  the  history  of  mankind,  was  to  exhibit 
the  spectacle  of  a  nation,  which  proceetled  in  its 
affairs  abroad  with  a  success  tliat  may  be  imputed 
in  a  great  measure  to  its  divisions  at  home. 

War,  in  the  detiiil  of  its  operations,  if  not  even 
in  the  formation  of  its  plans,  is  more  likely  to 
succeed  uiKJer  single  men  than  under  numerous 
councils.  The  Roman  constitution,  thoujjh  far 
from  an  arrangement  proper  to  presene  domestic 
peace  and  tranquillity,  was  an  excellent  nursery 
of  stat(»smen  and  warriors.  To  persons  brouirht 
uj)  in  this  school,  all  foreign  afiairs  were  com- 
mitted with  little  res[M3nsibility  and  less  control. 
The  ruling  passion,  even  of  the  least  virtuous 
citizens,  during  some  ages,  was  the  ambition  \>i 
being  considerable,  and  of  rising  to  the  hiuhft^t 
dignities  of  the  state  at  home.  They  c-nji»yeil 
the  condition  of  monarchs  in  the  provim*es ;  bu 
they  valued  this  condition  only  as  it  furni.shed 
them  with  the  occ^ision  of  triumphs,  and  contri- 
buted to  their  imjwrtance  at  Rome.  They  were 
factious  and  turbulent  in  their  com})i'titioii  fi»r 
|)ower  and  honours  in  the  capital;  but,  in  onK  r 
the  better  to  support  that  very  contest,  were  laith- 
ful  and  intle\il»!e  in  maintaining  all  the  preten- 
sions of  the  state  abroad.  Thus  h^ylla,  though 
deprived  t)f  his  commanil  by  an  aet  oflhe  opj»i»siu» 
f)arty  at  Rome,  and  with  many  of  his  trii-nds, 
who  escaiH\l  from  tlie  bltKHly  hands  of  \\\o\t  i>or- 


3  Cicero  do  Claris  OruloribtiB. 

4  Cicero,  3tio,  in  Verroui,  et  Picdianu?,  ibid 
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••x^ttors  contlomncd  aiul  outlawed,  still  main-  I  iVIilhridatris  kinrr  of  Pontuis  who  appran  to 
Liiiir  !  tho  part  oi  a  Roman  otVuTr  of  stato,  and  i  Iia^c  rr>i\vil  in  his  own  hn>ast  the  aniniotsitii's of 
(!»'«.: rtUil  til  Mithriliat4'f^  as  nii^jht  have  Ixi-n  Pyrrhus  and  of  Hannikil  ufrainat  the  Romans, 
(Lif<«o:iil  from  hini in  tlie  most  undi>turlH'd  exer-  had  nc\er  d'asod,  Kince  the  date  of  his  la^t  mor- 
rx  III'  his  tni«t.  iSertorius^  in  tlie  same  manner,  tifyin*;  treaty  with  Sylia,  to  <k'\ise  the  means  of 
ii-.-.i.jr  Ii»r  the  o[ijK>»he  fartion,  in  son.e  inousun'  ,  renewinij^  the  war.  IJavinjj  attempted  in  %Tiin 
pr»-iru'd  a  similar  iliirnity  of  character,  and  ,  to  entriine  iSylla  in  a  league  with  hiuist^If  against 
rt-i'u-iiil  to  make  concesMons  unworthy  of  the  j  the  Romans,  he  made  a  himilar  attempt  on  Ser- 
R'Miun  republic.  Contrary  to  the  fate  of  othfr  tonus  in  Spain.  Alli-otinjT  to  consider  this  fu- 
ii:itt>-ri<.  where  the  st^itp  i>4  weak,  while  tlie  con-  ^iti\e,  with  his  little  senate,  as  heads  of  the 
d:j-t  ■ifinilividuairtis  roj^ular;  here  the  state  was  re[»ul»lic,  he  ]>resscd  for  a  cession  of  the  Roman 
i:\  ^i::<iur,  while  the  conduct  of  indi\iduals  wus  pro\ince  in  Asia  in  his  own  favour,  and  in  re- 
ii:i'.'*  hifihi'Ht  i]etrr«>e  irrei^rular  and  wild.  ;  tuni  ol1en*d  to  assist  tho  followeiv  of  Sertoriu« 

Tiie  reputation,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  the  |  with  ail  his  fonvs  in  the  recovery  of  Italy.  In 
R'-'Ti:in'«.  pnvured  t.hem  arcts»ions  of  territory  this  negotiation,  however,  he  found,  as  has  heen 
wiTfixut  IalH>ur,  and  without  eX)H'ns(\    Kingdoms    already   rmiarktd,    that   whoever  assumed   the 


&!<■•{•■>.  To  the  Kami>  eilirt,  princes  and  states,  .  send  him  Roman  niluvrs  to  assist  in  the  forma- 
v^!l•  re  th'-y  diil  nt>t  make  any  forinal  cc!«>i«>n  of  |  tion  and  dibcijrline  of  his  army. 
X'..v'iT  •»j»Mreiiinty,  diil  sonu'what  4(|ui\iih-nt,  hy  ;  The  king  of  Ptuitus,  now  l)ent  on  correcting 
fi.vTiii'tiii:^  thi-ir  rights  to  tliM-us-ioii  at  Rome,  >  the  error  which  is  common  in  extensive  and  l«r- 
;..'.f|  hy  Mili<-itin<r  gnints  t'mm  the  Rtuniins  of  kirous  monaR'hiis,  uf  rehing  entirely  on  num- 
w!iili  the  world  nitvv  st><>ined  to  acknowledge  '  Ints,  instead  of  discipline  and  military  skill,  pro- 
t!j**  \.i!iiiirv,  by  h:i\inL!  recuur>e  to  them  as  the  .  iKised  to  form  a  more  regular  armv  than  that 
bi-is  of  ti  nims  by  which  they  hild  their  iKir>es-  j  which  he  had  assi-mhled  in  the  former  war;  and, 
fV'io*.  In  this  ni.inner,  t!ie  siin'%  of  the  hist  An-  ,  huwevcr  little  ^ueci-^s!uI  in  his  endea\ ours,  meant 
:i>ii'!i(i-,  kin<j  of  >vri.i,  statnl  tiieii:s«*lves  as  sul»-  .to  ri\al  his  enemy  in  e\ery  {tarlicular  of  their 
j"x-t-  i-r  d«'|ieiidi  tits  i>f  the  Rtunau  i*4-<>ph>,  ha>iiif; ,  (lisi>i{iliiu>,  in  the  Uf«eof  thtir  wea{Hins,  and  in  tho 
] -1-^:1  tw«»  u'.irs  ut  luiine,  wui'.iiig  di-cisittiis  of  j  I'urm  i»f  their  hirion.  AVith  tro(»|M  U-irmning  to 
l!^i'  -I'n.i'.e,  an.l  s<-.!i.-i{iii-i  a  L'r.int  ot  the  kiniidom  ,  make  tiii-se  retormations,  and  antountmg  to  one 
of  I  'jy  it,  I  MI  w-!ii'-hthi-\  t'uiiiifd  seine  pretcnhioiis.  j  huiidnd  aiiil  twenty  thousiinil  ItHrt,  and  MXteen 

ill  .\-i.t.  b>  the-e  ]:ii  .los,  (h"  i!iiH.an  empire  t hoiirvi ltd  iiMrs<-,  lie  dtvl.ired  war  on  the  Romans, 
u  !\  t:-i>  •!  >»n  the  n:i:i  of  th>.<«-  wlio  had  t'oniirrly  ,  and,  vsilLuiit  resi.-^tance,  t>H)k  posM-s>iun  of  L'ap- 
!■.■:<•  -J- i  it-i  ]»ri»i:Tes>j.  'i'ho  Macid'-nian  line,  in  '  iiadoei.i,  and  l'hr\i.'ia,  iK'yond  the  k^unds  tlK'V 
t:.i'  i,..-,.ar'-:iy  nf  SyHi,  wa.s  now  l>roke  clli  or  '  had  set  t>>  his  kiiiL'<!oiM.  An  he  was  to  act  l)oth 
i\''\..  f.  Tij.- kii  .ili'iu  i;-i  !l!  C'»ii-i.Hti:i-.;  ol  ni  my  h\  si-a  and  hy  land,  hi-  Iwgan  with  cu.>jlon».iry 
'  T  ■•■\. :■■"-'.  !'«_;fn  t"  !h-  «!•«.:■•  in'.i(T(>l.  I'M  the  di- ;  i.l>lali>>nN  to  Ni  |>t(ni(>  and  !•>  .Mar>.  To  the  first 
:  !T  ■  ! 'A.;'.i '(•fill*  at  >lioU-.  h>  tin' i!rl»  rli«ni  iif  lie  ni  id<  an  «»:leriML' «■!  a  j-i-li'ii'iid  farria^'e,  dr.iwu 
j  ■■  .  j'lil  •_'  ..rri..ir-  a  III!  ln!'ijtar\  prinris.  win.,  l>\  wl.iir  l.tirM>,  whirh  Im*  |>ri  iijitati  d  and  fcUiik 
:.  ■  '..  s- T  ;i-^<d  l'^  i'.«'  |>"Vir  «»1  tiair  li»iinrr  ni  tlu-  mm;  to  tl.«-  •  l!i«r  In*  inad*'  a  ^acrilice, 
..i>:  r.  <  nil  r<  ■!  itit't  a  i  -tri '>,H>n>li  :irt'  willi  thf  wliirli,  ::^  dcM-rilM  d  l\  th<*  hi>ti)rian,^  liilnl  the 
R  ■  .1^.  a:i<i  \\.r>-  !i\  ihi-in  ai  kni)wl< -ijtd  a^  inia::Mi.iiii'ii  iiioir  than  an\  of  thr  rites  u>UiillY 
:■  -I  :■  ]_•  I-.  in  t!»i-i  ij..'M!ii  r  til.  ^tatr- I'l  .Aniii'-  jiMitjM-d  l-,  ari'ii  iit  natii  n.^.  'J'ln*  king,  with 
i.;i.  I-.'_'  -  i''". .  t  t"  t!.f  e'l  r^^.ans  a'lil  allrr.N.iril.-^  iiisarni\,  a-«Tnil<i|  tin- hiL'lH>l  iiii>i:ntain  on  their 
I  '  !..-•  .\'i  1. 1  .l";iia:i-.  n  .\v  !■.  »*anie  t!ic  si  :il  ».l"  a  route,  lonm  d  i-ii  it.-  sinninit  a  ureat  jiile  ol  vsoiiJ, 
n- A  i:ir:i..liy  u:iiii  r  ri:,nanr-.  And,  liM-nin-  ol  "whii  h  h  •  l.iniM-li  laid  the  tirst  ii.ati  rials,  and 
]■.■  t.  '..  -  r»  \  Kii'ti'in,  i,',f  natiM-H  »»t"  ."  .  ri  i,  w»ar\  itrdi-ntl  tin-  lahric  to  U-  rais«.'d  in  a  p\rjmidical 
l:  t  ■  .."■  J.  n«  r.f«\  ami  \\iMkin>?.  «■!  linir  i>wii  lurin  toa 'jnat  lui-jht.  The  top  was  loadi-d  with 
(  '.ir.  •■!  t'.  •  irri^;ularii\  »•!"  t!i«*  .-lu-ci -"-i'Mi  to  ihi*  .  iilfrriiiL'.s  ni' I.himn,  niiik,  oil,  wine,  and  )>erfumes. 
t  ..':.■  •  \  iltiir  own  ki  iji].i!!i ;  wrars  ol  l!n'  irr-  As  .s«h»n  as  if  was  lini>ht<.i,  thr  army  around  it 
ij'i<  -.'  ••  ri  liMiii:- w  !.i-  I;  inNuivi  d  tiieni  in  hiiHril,  he-Mu  tiic  stiuinnitv  with  a  lea.-t,  at  tlie  eoii  uf 
i.'.'l"  !  I  ijrant-;  t.>  wit.'d  a  s«-i'j'lre  whi-  h  thr  wliirh  the  pile  wa.-*  mI  on  i:r»',-and  in  projtiitu  n 
J.  -I.!). I--  *>\  Si!fU«'.i-<  wrn*  !•'•  l.«nL:er  in  ii»n-  a>  the  hrnl  inor»as4ii,  thr  ariiiv  exlcnurd  llnir 
li.'i  :i  t»  lii'M.  TIi;^  j-rinir,  ar»Mnliiii!i\,  ev- '  rirfh',  and  can.e  dwwii  from  the  mountain.  'J'h*? 
I'  I'j  i  .1-1  sinj  i  Mn  111  0  il.'i  <i  !i-i  ot'the  Liiitliratrs,  1  ilanie>  continued  to  aM-(-i:il  Iwr  iii:!n\  <!i\>',  ai.d 
.I'll   .<  '  I  >•.  n.i  it"^' ii  ..s  I'll-  Hi  i'>  ili\i->inn>'.'  ;  wrn- M'ln,  it  i>  j».iid,  ;:l  lh«' di.-t.iiHT  ul  alin.'U>and 

in  ;  .■  -('  •inn  ii-lan-  ■  s.  t!.i-  K'«inaii'  wen-  ht'l  ,  >t,jdia,  or  ai»«>\r  a  hundred  milt  s.' 
1.  ,.,:  •  ..'■■  •!  to  re-c -t  «:)!i--i  t'l.ir  prip\i:ii«  in  t'le  Alter  liiis  MMiniiit;.  w.!>o\er,  Milhiiii.iti  s  en- 
L- >-  r  v-i  i:  an  i  ii:i  It  r  t  ;:-.eH|-i'.i-;i»i  >'•  r^ii..!-.  deaxnured  tt)  aiiimat*' and  to  unile  in  a  citinnii-n 
'.^■.  '.  : -.  ,1  i.i-  ,.ii:!'  i'...il  '  -...ii-iii.tn  in  t  ":.•'-.■  i  ir:-,  /.eal  tor  lii>  eau-e  tlie  diili /ent  ii-.tuni"*  liial  wire 
;  :  li  i;ii!  I^.oj.i  1-.  \Ni  !•■  I  \tii.di:i_'  th'ir  cMlei  ted  tn-ni  nn.ote  part-*  »tl  ilie  ( ;i.ji:i .  ti»  luriii 
J  ..■-■■  I  t!it  >i  !f  III  1  :.i  I  I.  :ii.  I  were  l:.i-liiiii!_'  Ir.- ;;riii;..  r.-rthi-  purj  i'--'  l.i- «  :iii  n*  ratrd  the 
T-  :  •  -i\.rii_nv.  il  i:.  it  ■■•» ;-'.  wh.ntl-ir  pr.n  -.li-i-i -si  -  hy  wl.i- !i  he  liad  r.^i^•  =1  hi-  kni;;<i.-;n  to 
;_--..  .,.i--.i'.!  nl,  (■■..  -k.-i  !■-.  i'!i  n -.i,t|K  .ir.iii«-i'    ii>   pren  nt    pitrii  ».i"  L'l'ilnr-:-.  ai.d   n  |:«  .-mti  d 

■  ; '.,  wl;  •  :i  •  i  a'lvjl.    iwrii  tin  i.i  n.'i-'h    the  nunnro'vi-  \i.'i-iol  i.ie  em-.n-   wilij  x.hniii  he 

!.-     .        :  I  ;■:  it  tjii  ir!«  r.  \va-  n»\v  lo  enj  i;.'! ,  tin  if  di\i'ii':i-  at  ls"ii.e  alio 


5  Mrab  ..  h'j.  \i.  ::ii.-  :         C  App;:i.'i  '  1?".:.  o-.'  i'-  'I.  Muhriilai. 
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their  opprpssion  abroad,  their  avarice,  and  insati- 
aUe  lust  of  Jonunion. 

The  Romans  were  some  time  undetermined 
whom  they  should  employ  against  this  formidable 
enemy,  rompey,  l)eing  still  in  Spain,  saw  with 
regret  this  ser\ice  likely  to  fall  to  the  share  of 
another ;  and  ho  had  his  partizans  at  Rome  who 
would  have  gladly  put  off  the  nomination  of  any 
general  to  this  command,  until  he  himself  could 
arrive  with  his  army  to  receive  it  He  accord- 
ingly about  this  time  wrote  a  letter  to  the  senate, 
complaining,  in  petulant  terms,  of  their  neglect, 
and  of  the  straits  to  which  the  troops  under  his 
command  were  reduced  for  want  of  pay  and  pro- 
visions, and  threatening  if  not  speetlily  supplied, 
to  march  into  Italy.  The  consul  Lucullus,  ap- 
prehending the  consequence  of  Pompey's  pre- 
sence in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  wish- 
ing not  to  furnish  him  with  any  pretence  for 
leaving  his  present  province,  had  the  army  in 
Spain  completely  supplied,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
took  proper  measures  to  support  his  own  preten- 
nons  to  the  command  in  Asia.  From  his  rank 
as  the  consul  in  office,  he  had  a  natural  claim  to 
this  staUon ;  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  war*  with  this  very  enemy,  in 
wnich  he  had  already  borne  some  part  under  Syl- 
la,'  was  entitled  to  plead  his  qualifications  and 
hit  merits. 

When  the  provinces  came  to  be  distributed,  the 
c^culties  which  presented  themselves  in  Asia 
were  thought  to  require  the  presence  of  Iwth  the 
consuls.  The  kingdom  of  Hithynia,  which  had 
been  lately  bcqueathetl  to  the  Romans,  was  in 
danger  of  being  invaded  liofore  they  could  obtain 
a  formal  possession  of  this  inheritance;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  enemy,  by  whom  tlioy  were 
threatened,  was  not  likely  to  limit  his  operations 
to  the  attack  of  that  country.  Of  the  consuls, 
Cotta  was  appointed  to  seize  on  the  kingdom  of 
Bithynb,  anu  Lucullus  to  lead  the  army  against 
Mithridatcs  wherever  else  he  should  carry  the 
war.  Cotta  set  out  immefjiately  for  his  province. 
Lucullus,  l)eing  detained  in  making  the  necessary 
levies,  followed  some  time  aflerwards ;  but  l)efore 
his  arrival  in  Asia,  the  king  of  Pont  us  had  already 
invaded  Bithynia,  defeated  the  forces  of  Cotta, 
and  obliged  him  to  take  refuffc  in  Chalcedonia. 
The  king  of  Pontus,  being  suf>erior  both  by  sea 
and  by  land,  ovcr-rau  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  place ;  and,  having  broke  the 
chain  which  shut  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
he  entered  and  burnt  some  Roman  gullies,  which 
were  stationed  there.  Not  thinking  it  advisable 
to  attack  the  town  of  Chalcedonia,  he  turne<l  his 
forces  against  Cyzicus,  a  port  on  the  Proponlis, 
blocked  up  the  place  both  by  sea  and  by  land ; 

1  Vide  Ciccronis  in  LucuUo,  c.  1  At  3. 

3  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  initio,  edit.  Lond.  4to.  vol.  iii. 
p.  137. 

Cicero  is  often  quoted  to  prove  that  Lucullu*.  at  thia 
time,  was  a  mere  novice  in  war,  and  owed  the  know- 
ledce  by  which  h^.  came  to  he  distinguitlH'd,  to  specu- 
lation and  study,  not  to  experience.  It  is  ob.terved  by 
lord  Bolingbroke,  that  Cicero  had  an  interest  in  hav- 
inf^  it  believed,  that  great  officers  might  be  formed  in 
this  manner ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  he  atTectcd  to 
consider  the  part  which  was  assigned  to  LucuIIuk  by 
Bylla,  as  mere  civil  employment.  He  is  mentioned  as 
having  charge  of  the  coinage  with  which  Sylla  paid 
hit  army,  and  of  the  fleet  with  which  he  transported 
them  into  Asia:  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that 
these  were  the  only  operations  confided  by  Sylla  to  a 
lieutenant  of  so  much  ability. 


and,  being  well  provided  with  battering  engines, 
and  the  other  necessaries  of  a  siege,  be  had  nonet 
of  being  soon  able  to  reduce  it  by  storm.  The 
inhabitants,  nevertheless,  prepared  for  their  de- 
fence, in  expectation  of  being  speedily  relieved  I7 
the  Romans. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Lucullus  ar* 
rived  in  Asia;  and  having  joined  his  new  levies 
to  the  legions  which  had  served  under  Fimbria, 
and  to  the  other  troops  already  in  the  province, 
he  assembled  an  army  of  about  thirty  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  advanced  to  re-estabUsh 
Cotta  in  his  province,  and  to  relieve  the  town  of 
Cyzicus.  Tne  king  of  Pontus,  lieing  elated  by 
his  successes,  and  by  the  superiority  m  his  num- 
bers, gave  no  attention  to  the  motions  of  Lucul- 
lus, suffered  him  to  get  possessicm  of  the  heights 
in  his  rear,  and  to  cut  off  his  principal  supplies 
of  provisions  and  forage.  Trusting,  however, 
that  his  mairazines  would  not  be  exhausted  be- 
fore he  should  have  forced  the  town  of  Cyzicus 
to  surrender,  he  continued  the  sie^e.  But  hia 
engines  not  being  well  served,  anu  the  defence 
being  obstinate,  his  army  be^n  to  be  distressed 
for  want  of  provisions,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  lessen  his  consumption.  For  this  purpose  be 
secretly  movetl  away  part  of  his  cavalry.  These 
were  intercepted  by  tne  Romans  on  their  march, 
and  cut  ofT  or  dispt^rsed ;  and  the  king  being  re- 
duced with  the  remainder  of  his  array  to  the 
greatest  distress,  embarked  on  Ixxird  one  of  his 
gallies,  ordered  the  army  to  force  their  way  to 
Lampsacus,  while  he  himself  endeavoured  to 
escape  with  his  fleet.  The  army  being  attacked 
by  Lucullus,  the  greater  part  of  them  perished  in 
passing  the  Asopus  and  the  Grannicus.  The  , 
king  himself,  having  put  into  Nicomedia,  and 
from  thence  crontinurd  his  voyage  through  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Euxine,  was  overtaken  on  that 
sea  by  a  storm,  and  lost  the  greatest  part  oC  hia 
fleet.  His  own  galley  being  sunk,  he  himself 
narrowly  escaped  in  a  barge. 

The  whole  force  with  which  the  king  of  Pon- 
tus had  invaded  Hithynia,  being  thus  dispelknl 
like  a  cloud,  Lucullus  employed  some  time  in  re- 
ducinir  the  town.«?  into  which  any  of  the  truo^is  of 
Mithridatcs  had  l>een  received;  and  having  ef- 
fectually destroyed  the  remains  of  the  vanquished 
army,  took  his  route  by  Bithynia  and  Galatia 
towanls  Pontus.  At  his  entrance  into  this  king- 
dom was  situated  the  town  of  Amysus,  a  con- 
siderable fortress  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  into 
which  the  kinjj  had  thn>vvn  a  sufficient  force  to 
retard  his  progress.  Mithridatcs,  under  favour 
of  the  time  ne  gained  by  the  defence  of  this  place, 
assembled  a  new  army  at  Cabira,  near  the  fron- 
tier of  Armenia.  Here  he  mustered  aliout  forty 
thousand  ftH)t,  and  a  considerable  body  of  horse, 
and  was  soliciting  the  Scythians,  Armenians, 
and  all  the  nations  of  that  continent  to  his  aid, 
Lucullus,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  fur- 
ther reinforcements  to  the  enemy,  committed  the 
siege  of  Amysus  to  Murena,  and  aclvanced  with 
his  armv  into  the  plains  of  Cabira.  On  this 
ground  the  Roman  horse  received  rej)eatetl  checks 
irorn  those  of  the  enemy,  and  wc«j  kept  in  con- 
tinual alarm,  until  their  general,  having  lime  to 
ol>sene  the  country,  avoided  thej)lain3,  on  which 
the  king  of  Pontus,  by  means  ol^his  Givalrv,  was 
greatly  sujierior.  Thoujjh  very  much  stnutened 
tor  pmvisions,  Lucullus  Kept  his  position  on  the 
heights  until  the  enemy  should  be  fon'cd  to  a 
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jpTipral  action.  The  RkirmiAhcs  which  hnpprnril 
•^•fwcrn  the  forajjinj;  partios  ilri'w  considcrablo 
r.un»N»r«  from  the  resjxvtivc  armirs  to  en<^:ijie ; 
aihl  thi*  tpuojis  of  MithriJatC!;,  hnvinrr  ht'tm  routtnl 
in  one  of  these  partial  rncounters,  the  king  took 
a  n>^i!ution  to  (lecamp  in  the  nitrht,  and  remove 
t^  a  greater  distance  from  the  Rotnanft.  As  f^xm 
a«  it  was  dark,  the  equi{)a«re  and  the  attendants 
t)f  the  leading  men  in  the  camp,  to  whom  he  had 
rommunicatnl  tliis  resolution,  lierron  to  withdraw; 
and  the  army,  jrrcatly  alnrmed  with  that  aj>|)ear- 
an<v,  was  ncized  with  a  panic,  and  rould  not  be 
rrstriined  from  flight.  Tlurric  and  foi>t,  and 
Kniies  of  every  description,  crowd*tl  in  disnnler 
into  the  avenues  of  the  camp,  and  were  tro<I  nn- 
«^r  fotjt,  or  in  great  numbers  [lerishetl  by  each 
other's  hands.  Mithridites  hiin»!elf,  or.dcavour- 
inz  tu  stop  an<l  to  undeceive  them,  waa  carrie*! 
utrhy  the  multitude. 

The  noiw  of  this  tumult  l>eing  hea>  i  *i»  a  jin'it 
diftanee,  and  the  occasion  N*insr  km  "^n  in  the 
Roman  camp,  LucuIUis  advanccfl  with  his  army 
to  take  advantai^e  of  the  cimfusion,  in  which  the 
enemy  were  fallen,  and  by  a  \igorous  attack  j»nt 
many  to  the  sword,  and  hastene«i  their  dis|ier>ion. 

The  kinjf  was,  by  one  of  his  servants,  vith 
<liffirulty  roounteii  on  horseUick,  and  mn-t  have 
bi»en  taken,  if  the  purHuinj;  i^irty  ha«l  not  l«een 
amu!^I  in  seizinir  some  i?undi'r,  which  tic  had 
ofder«\l  on  imrpose  to  be  l<*ft  in  their  way.  A 
mule,  kniJeii  with  some  {lart  of  the  royal  trr.i- 
Mire.  tumeil  the  attention  of  the  pursuers,  wliile 
he  himM*lf  made  his  ewafie. 

In  hiji  fliijlit  he  api^eared  to  l)e  mo<t  alVcrtod 
with  the  fate  of  hi"4  women.  The  irrraicst  iiuni- 
hpr  of  thrm  were  left  at  tli*»  p:dace  of  Pli.iriUM'iM. 
a  [ilace  that  must  soon  fall  into  tlie  h.iiids  (if  the 
^rirmy,  Iletlifn-furcdesp-itclii  d  a  f.iithfiil  <'.?r:ni-h 
*i!hiiri!«T"Stiiput th»nj toilriitli,  li':;\i:iLrtfitM-l;<pi«'c 
•■f  the  i;i:inficr  to  thi'in-y-Urs.  A  \'rw  -.in:  j.uli'-ii- 
Iiriy  ni<  ntiorird.  <  M'two,  who  wen*  \\\<  own  si-.- 
t.  r«.  Uxx.m.i  nnil  St;itini,  our  dii-il  utti  rin::  <'\(- 
rjti.»ns  ai'iiii-it  h<  r  brdthir's  rr\u  Ity,  thr  otlur 
iMiillin-j  in  that  extn-ii:itv  vl  \\\i  <»wii  l'»riii:)(\ 
tV  iri-rirroufj  care  he  t«iok  ut'  thi  ir  h.uionr.  .M'l- 
r:ii:it .  a  ( Jn-<-k  of  Miletus  c«'lrl)r,itrd  f.tr  h»  r 
!*-iuty,  whom  tlh*  kini:  h;iii  loriu  woxl  in  %;tiu 
with  |irotlers  of  txr»Mt  riclic^.  aiul  whom  In-  \v.»;i 


■■ii  I  ift  <.inl\  by  the  partiriontioii  of  liis  4Ti»w!i,  ati'l 
tl.iM  irn»>t  ot'the  nuptiri!  ritrs.  ha-l  i'\rr  I.imh  iitrd 
.Vr  f'»rt lint',  which,  instrid  of  a  roy-il  Iiii-buid 
ani!  .1  jidacf,  had  iii>er»  her  a  prison,  Miii  a  b;ir- 
Sir.'U*  kei  JUT.  Bcini;  ii"W  inu],  tli.it  s!;«'  nni<t 
••jr.  ;i]i:l  th:it  the  niannrr  of  hrr  d<';ith  w.is  h  \\ 
Ut  her  own  choirr,  she  unNmnd  tlir  r.»\al  filli  I 
t'r.'ni  l:»T  li-iir,  and,  iiMnu  it  as  ;i  ^:^^l.l:l7«^  t-iidra- 
xitun-*!  to  stniniile  hrrs«-lf.  It  brokr  in  t!ie  jit- 
!-:n:tt:  '•  l»,iiiblf,''  jjIu'  sn<l,  *•  it  i«<  n(»t  lit  t\rn  fur 
•Vs!"  th«'n  stnMrfiiiii:  out  hi  r  n«ik  I  )tfM'i  iiiinch, 
-id  lii.ii  rtiilil  his  ni'i«>tir's  pwr{>osi'.  I'cn  ni(*i'  of 
'  ?.io<,  Mr  tliiT <.frei'i:ui  luaiity,  hml  liki-wi^i'  bit'ii 
];.'fi«iiiri«l  wit!i  the  nuptiid  cmvmi;  :nil,  h«%in"! 
Wfn  .ilti  :idi'il  in  hrr  ^t;!!**  of  Mul:nii'hi»ly  tlcx.iti.'ii 
i'-.  !:»r  m.^tlii*',  wlio,  on  this  iH-i";isi.»n.  liki'\\i.-«' 
rr<-.!\id  t.i  partikr  o|'  iu-r  tlnuiihtir's  lliti';  llp-y 
■.■S-i«*  t'l  di«"  Ity  |)»ii«iori.  Tlir  iiii»tlior  intn'.iti  .1 
i!ii:  r-'n-  luiuht  li.ivc  [\\r  fir-l  ilniuiiht ;  jMid  diiil 
tw'f-'n-  licr  »l.iiiuhtrr.  The  nMii.iindiT  ol'tlu'  Jo-ii* 
Ti':i  I"  in/ -utrK'ii-iil  tor  tlu'ijUf(Mi,  sin-  put  lur-  It 
likfwis*'  into  the  ii.inds  of  the  ex,ecutiiinrr,  and 
was  Htrani^lcd.     Hv  ihrse  di:ith'*,  the  barkirou-! 
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jealousv  of  the  kini;  was  gratified,  and  the  future 
triumpfi  of  the  Roman  genernl  deprived  of  iUi 
princi{Kil  ornaments. 

Lucnllus,  after  hi.s  late  victi»r>',  havin^  no  ene- 
my in  tiie  field  to  op{M>se  him,  p.-as'M'd  through  tho 
country,  and  entennl  without  molestation  into 
manv  of  the  towns  in  the  kingdom  ot'  Pont  us. 
He  found  many  palaces  enriched  with  treasure, 
and  adorned  with  lurlKirous  mairnilicence ;  and, 
as  mijrht  he  expecte«l  under  such  a  \iolent  and 
distrustful  jjovernment,  everj*  where  places  of  con- 
finement crowdwi  with  jirisoners  of  state,  whom 
the  jealousv  of  the  kinji  had  secured,  and  whom 
his su|»enilious  neplect  had  suHered  to  n*main  in 
custmlv  even  after  his  jealousy  was  allave4l. 

Mithridates,  from  his  late  defeat,  fleif  into  Ar- 
meni;i,  and  claimed  the  protwtion  of  Tijjranes, 
who,  bein<;  married  to  his  daughter,  had  already 
favoured  him  in  his  deigns  airainKt  the  Romans. 

Thi**  powerful  prince,  now  Invome  soven'ijjn 
of  S\Tia  as  well  as  Armenia,  still  continutMl  his 
n^idence  in  the  last  of  tht^se  kintidoms  at  Tigra- 
ntverta,  a  citv  he  himst  If  built,  filled  with  inha- 
bitants, and  (listiniruishf^l  by  his  own  name.  On 
the  arrival  of  Mithridates  to  sue  for  his  protection, 
Ti^mnis  declined  to  see  him,  but  ordered  him  a 
princely  n*ception  in  one  of  the  jmlaces. 

Lurulhis  continued  his  pursuit  of  this  flyinq 
enemv  onlv  to  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  anu 
from  theiK-e,  seniliui;  Publius  ('hHlius,  who  was 
his  brotlier-in-l:iw,  to  the  court  of  Tiixranes,  with 
in>t ructions  to  re«piin*that  Mitliridntes  should  be 
d<'li\en-d  up  as  a  lawl'ul  prey,  he  himself  fell  l»ack 
into  the  kinndtiin  of  Toiitus,  and  tnwn  after  re- 
duced Am><iis,  tojfether  with  Sino|M»,  and  other 
piaiTs  of  htn'Oi^tli,  which  wen^  held  by  the  troops 
of  t lie  kiiiij. 

Till"  inli,il>it:iiils  nl*  tln-^e  places  bad  U'cn  ori- 
'jindly  r.»Ii»niis  from  (iree«*e,  and  ha\inir  In-t-n 
>ii'i»<l»iid  liy  iIk"  r«T>i:iiJS  were,  on  tiie  arri\al  of 
All  \an<'i  r  llii(in..t,  Inun  re-jxct  to  their  orii/in, 
restonij  1,1  till  i('  fill  doni.  In  imitation  of  this 
evatrij  le,  :;ni!  aiifei  alily  to  the  prot"e>!-ion  which 
the  Kii'iMiis  lAi-r  made  of  proteitini;  tlie  lilnTtiis 
of  <ire:i'«',  Ln-'ullus  mic'e  irn-n'  <le*l:ired  those* 
eiti.s  lo  ••<•  I'ne.  IIa\in'/  now  >i(l!ieirnt  leisun.^ 
to  atJeiiil  to  tlie  i:«'n«TaI  -tate  of  tlie  Uoioaii  pro- 
Nihcts  in  A':!  I,  he  lonnd,  th.it  the  collectors  of 
the  re\rijne.  under  pn  text  of  loyini;  the  tax 
im}o-i«(l  by  S\l!a,  had  U  en  jjnilty  of  tlie  iin-atest 
oppri --ion-.  That  the  inl!:il'ii'inl-.  in  »>n]er  to 
|)iy  this  tax,  Uirmwed  inoiirv  of  the  UtMiiall  ofti* 
errs  and  nierehants  at  e\t>r!»ila:it  intrTe>t ;  ami, 
ulirn  tl'.e  <h-!its  iMeame  e«{U.d  to  tlieir  wliole 
cllirts.  wen'  tlien  <1; -Iraiiie*!  for  payment,  under 
pain  of  inipriM)nnient  and  v\v\i  tortiire>:  that 
|;rivate  jH-r^^Mis  were  rriini'id  to  the  lu^•e'^.-ity  of 
i'\jM>>inLr  their  ehildnn  to  Mie,  and  ctirj  orili.ms 
of  SI  Ihn:;  the  pii-tiins.  irnaj*  S  iiihI  otlur  oriia- 
ifii'iits  of  thiir  tenij'li  s  in  onli  r  to  <ati-l\  tlie>e 
iiitiuni'ine  ereditor-".  Wiilini:  to  restrain,  oreor- 
rert  tin  si»  :ibns«s.  the  pr-'on^iil  ofiliMtj,  that 
where  the  inti  re.-t  rxaelid  was  cuiiul  t»»  O'v  e.ipi- 
t  d,  t!ie  debt  slionlil  U*  eaneillid;  aiuI  in  other 
iMr.  s,  ll\id  it  at  a  ni<  .lerati*  nite.  I  lie.'e  ail-*  «4 
!»i  rulii'ince  or  ju^tiee  to  ibe  j)ro\iniMs  wrre.  by 
the  fariiu  rs  ttf  l!ii'  ri Aenni',  rejriMiitid  a-  acts 
of  oppr.'--i"n  and  ernili\  to  theMi-'l^e*^.  sind 
w»  re,  aiiioii'i  llieir  connexion-,  an«l  tli«'  Nh.irers 
«if  their  siKiiis  at  Uome,  Mated  ULMinst  Lucullus 
as  sui»je;"*.s  of  co:ii[»Iaint  and  reproach. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Escape  and-  Revolt  of  the  Gladiators  at  Capua — Spartants — Action  and  Defeat  of  Leniuliu  thi 
Roman  Consul — And  of  Cassius  the  Prcetorof  Gaul — Appointment  of  M.  Crassus  fur  this  Ser 
rice — Destruction  of  the  Gladiators — Triumph  of  Mctellus  and  Pompey — Consulship  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Crassus — Tribunes  restored  to  their  former  Powers — Consulate  of  Metellus  and 
flortensius — War  in  Crete — Renewal  of  the  H'ar  in  Pontus  and  Armenia — Defeat  of  Ti- 
grajies — Segotiation  with  the  King  of  Parthia — Mutiny  of  the  Roman  Army — Co.mplainis  of 
Piracies  committed  in  the  Roman  Seas — Commission  proposed  to  Pompey — His  Conduct 
against  the  Pirates — His  Commission  extended  to  Pontus — Operations  against  Mithridates — 
Ihfcat  and  Flight  of  that  Prince — Operations  of  Pompey  in  Syria — Siege  and  Reduction  of 
Jerusalem — Death  of  Milhridates. 


SOON  after  the  war,  of  which  we  have  thus 
Btated  the  event,  had  eomnirnced  in  Asia,  Italy 
was  thrown  ijito  great  confusion  hy  the  acciden- 
tal escaiw  of  a  few  gladiators  from 
U.  C.  080.  the  place  of  their  confinement  at 
Capua.  These  were  slaves  trained 
Va^^^^C  ^^  '^  furnish  their  masters  with  a 
Ow*.  /'oriw.  8i>ertacle,  which,  though  cruel  and 
harbarous,  drew  numerous  crowds 
of  Ix'holders.  It  was  at  fiM  intrixluced  as  a  s\x}- 
cies  of  human  sacrifice  at  funerals,  and  the  vic- 
tiins  were  now  kept  by  the  wealthy  in  great 
numU^rs  for  the  entertainment  of  the  jVoole,  and 
even  for  private  amusement.  The  hantlsomest, 
the  most  artivi',  and  the  l>oMest  of  the  slaves  and 
cai)tives"  were  sebrttnl  for  this  purfH)se.  They 
were  sworn  to  decline  no  combat,  and  to  shun  no 
hardship,  to  whiv'li  tliey  were  exj)Osed  by  their 
miisters;  they  were  of  dillenMit  denominations, 
an«l  accustomed  to  fi^^ht  in  dillerent  ways;  but 
those  from  whom  tlie  whole  received  their  desig- 
nation, employed  the  sword  and  buckler,  or  tar- 
g.'t ;  and  they  commonly  fought  naked,  that  the 
place  and  nature  of  the  wounds  they  received 
nivrhi  the  more  plainly  appear. 

riven  in  this  ^)ro.stitutioii  of  valour,  refinements 
of  honour  were  mtroiluced.  There  were  certain 
graces  of  attitude  which  the  gladiator  was  not 
permitted  to  (juit,  even  to  avoid  a  wound.  Tiiere 
was  a  manner  which  he  studied  to  pn^servt;  in 
his  fall,  in  his  bleeding  |)osture,  and  even  in  his 
death.  Ho  was  applauded,  or  hissotl,  according 
as  he  succeeded  or  fiiled  in  any  of  these  par- 
ticulars. AVhen,  after  a  tedious  strugj^lc  he  was 
8p«Mit  with  lalxiur  and  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he 
Btill  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  his 
character,  <lropped  or  resumed  the  sword  at  his 
niJLster's  ple;i3ure,  and  lookeil  round  to  the  spec- 
tators for  marks  of  their  satisfaction  and  applause.' 
l*ersons  of  every  age,  contlition,  and  sex,  at- 
tended at  these  exhibitions ;  and  when  the  pair 
who  were  engaged  be^an  to  strain  and  to  bleed, 
the  sj,K»ctators,  luun^  divided  in  their  inclinations, 
endeavoured  to  excite,  by  their  cries  and  accla- 
mations, the  party  thev  favoured  ;  and  when  the 
contest  was  ended,  called  to  the  victor  to  strike, 
or  to  spare,  according  as  the  vanquished  was  sui>- 
posod  to  have  forfeited  or  to  have  deserved  his 
life.2  With  these  exhibitions,  which  must  create 
60  much  disgust  and  horror  in  the  rcx'ital,  the 
Romans  were  more  intoxiciUed  than  any  popu- 
lace in  modern  Euroj^c  now  are  with  the  baiting 
of  bulls,  or  the  running  of  horses,  probably  bc- 


1  Cicor.  TuBCulnnarum,  lib  ii.  c.  17. 

2  Cicero  pro  Sexto,  c.  27.    Tuscul.  QutDst.  Sparta- 
CU8,  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 


cause  they  were  more  deeply  affected,  and  moic 
violently  moved. 

S))artacus,  a  Thracian  captive,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  strength  and  acti\ity,  had  been 
destinetl  for  this  barbarous  profession,  with  about 
seventy  or  eighty  of  hia  companion^  escaped 
from  their  place  of  confinement,  and  armmg 
themselves  with  such  weapons  as  accident  pre- 
sented to  them,  retiretl  to  some  fastness  on  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  from  thence 
hanissed  the  country  with  robberies  and  murders. 
"  If  we  an'  to  fight,"  said  the  leader  of  this  despe- 
rate band,  "  let  us  fight  against  our  oppressors, 
and  in  behalf  of  our  own  liberties,  not  to  make 
s{)orl  for  this  (nHuIant  and  cruel  race  of  men." 
Multitudes  of  slaves  fn)m  every  quarter  flocked 
to  his  st;indard.  The  prefect  of  Capua  armed 
the  inhabitants  of  his  district  against  them,  but 
was  defeated. 

This  feeble  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  quell 
the  insurrection,  furnished  the  rcliels  with  arms, 
and  riiised  their  reputation  and  their  courage. 
Their  leader,  by  his  generosity  in  reiecting  his 
own  share  of  any  booty  he  matle,  by  his  conduct 
and  his  valour,  acquired  the  authority  of  a  legal 
commander;  and,  having  naraetl  Crixus  and 
Oenomaus,  two  other  gladiators,  for  his  8ulK)rdi- 
nate  officers,  he  formed  the  multitudes  that  re- 
sorted to  him  into  regular  bodies,  employed  a 
certain  number  to  fabricate  arms,  and  to  procure 
the  necessarv  accommodations  of  a  cam^),  till  at 
length  he  collected  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  commanded  the  country  to  a 
oreat  extent.  He  had  already  successivelv  de- 
finited  the  praetors  Clodiua,  Varinus,  and  Cossi- 
nius,  who  had  IxHin  sent  against  hiin  with  con- 
siderable forces,  so  that  it  oecamc  necessary  to 
order  prc)per  levies,  and  to  give  to  the  con.suls  the 
charge  of  repressing  this  formidable  enemy. 

Spartacus  had  too  much  prudence  to  think 
himself  fit  to  contend  with  the  force  of  the  Roman 
state,  which  he  i)erceived  must  soon  lie  assembleu 
against  him.  He  contented  himself,  then'fore-, 
with  a  more  rational  scheme  of  conducting  Ids 
army  by  the  rid^e  of  the  Appenines,  till  he  should 
gain  the  Alps  from  whence  his  followers,  whe- 
ther Gauls,  Germans,  or  Thraciaiis,  might  hp\xx- 
rate,  each  into  the  c^iuntry  of  wliich  he  was  a 
native,  or  from  wliich  he  liad  been  originally 
brought. 

While  he  began  his  progrt^^s  by 
U.  C.  G81.  the  mountains,  in  onler  to  execute 
this  project,  the  cimsuls,  Gellius  and 
^icSa^cl^  Lentulus,  had  already  taken  the 
Corn.  Lent.  ^^^^^^  against  him.  They  at  first 
Clodianus.  surprisi>d  and  cut  off  a  considerable 
body  under  Crixus,  who  hud  fallen 
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1  the  heishU  in  oider  to  [nllagi*  the 
Sot  Lentulut  afterwards  pressing  hard 
lacos,  who  Wd  the  main  body  of  the 
ij^t  on  an  action,  in  which  the  consu- 
iras  defeated  with  considerable  loss. 
a,  the  prstor  of  Cinlpine  Graul,  having 
ipon  him  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
nepalsed  with  great  sbughter. 
auenoeof  theseadvanta^^Si  Spertacos, 
wNibt  bsive  eflected  his  retreat  to  the 
ids  army  bring  elated  with  victory, 
ering  themsehes  as  masters  of  Italy, 
Iling  to  abandon  their  conquest.  lie 
rmed  a  new  project  of  manrhing  to 
d  for  this  purpose  destroyed  all  his  use- 
^  and  cattle,  put  his  captives  to  death, 
id  to  receive  any  more  of  the  slaves, 
still  in  multitudes  resorting  to  his 
He  |m>bably  expected  to  pass  the 
ines  without  a  battle,  and  to  force  the 
ne  itself  Ity  an  unexpected  assault.  In 
■s  diMDpointed  by  the  consubs  with 
was  obliged  to  fight  in  the  Piccnum ; 
h  victorious  in  the  action,  he  lost  hopes 
ig  the  city.  But  still  thinking  himself 
Q  to  keep  his  grouml  in  Italy,  be  only 
route,  and  directed  his  march  towards 


mans,  greatly  embarrassed,  and  thrown 
degree  of  consternation,  by  the  unex- 
tinuance  of  an  insurrection  which  had 
n  much  trouble,  exposed  their  armies 
anger,  with  little  prospect  of  honour ; 
courted,  as  usual,  for  the  command, 
led  it  on  Marcus  Crassus,  then  in  the 
etor,  and  supposed  to  be  a  person  of 
ee,  more  on  account  of  his  wealth  tluin 
Jiti«*s;  thou<rli  in  t\m  wr^ire,  uftcT 
iiftilcti,  he  Uid  the  foiiiulutionof  a  more 
jutl^jinent  Thi'v  at  the  sumo  time 
I  to  PonijK'v,  who  liail  linishetl  the  wur 

0  hasten  into  Italy  with  hiMunnv  ;  and 
'onsul  of  Mar4Nlonia,  to  emhirk  with 
s  could  Ik*  sjuinil  iVoni  Iuj*  province. 

a.sm^nil)k*t]   no  lesi»  tli;in  nix    letrions, 

1  he  joined  the  army  which  ha<l  been 
uuHUiveiisful  a;:ainst  the  revolt.  Of 
wlio  had  niisbehavwl  he  is  said  to  have 
[)erhai>s  only  diviniattHl,  four  thousand, 
uple  to  the  new  lexies,  and  a«  a  warn- 
A'verities  they  were  to  expe<*t  for  any 
he  HMiiaining  i»art  of  the  w^rvice. 

lis  arrival  in  Lucania  he  cut  off  ten 
>f  the  n'lM'li*  who  were  stationed  at  a 
nm  the  main  Inxly  of  their  army,  and 
>unHl  to  shut  up  Sjiartaeus  in  the  pen- 
Bn'tiutn,  or  head  of  land  which  ex- 
,c  Straits  of  Meat»ina.     The  gladiittors 

ports*  into  Sicily,  where  their  fellow- 
he  shives  of  that  ii*Uind,  were  not  yet 
Ulued,  and  where  great  numl>ers  at  all 
e  prejanxl  to   revolt ;  but  they   wen' 

by  the  want  of  KhippinLT.  Cra>sus  at 
inie  undertook,  a  work  of  great  laliour, 
renchiris  the  land  from  sea  to  sea  with 
een  fiH-t  wide,  ami  a.s  many  deejs  ex- 
iceordiiiiT  to  IMulan.*h,  tliree  hundrtxl 
above  thirty  miles.  Siwrtaeus  JMulea- 
iutcrrupt  the  execution  of  this  under- 
it  beini;  n*pulsed  in  even*'  attack,  hij»  fol- 
in  todes(X)nd,  and  entertained  thought!} 
lering  thcm^selvcs     In  order  to  suj>ply 
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by  despair  what  thejr  lost  in  caan^^hB  put  them 
in  mind  that  the^  rought  not  upon  eqiud  terms 
with  their  enemies ;  Uiat  they  must  cither  con- 
quer or  bo  trented  as  ftisitive  skves:  and,  to 
enforce  hia  admonitions,  Ee  onlered  one  of  his 
captives  to  be  naifed  to  the  crow  in  sight  of  both 
armies.  **  This|"  he  said  to  his  own  people^  **  is 
an  example  of  what  vou  are  to  sufier  if  you  fidl 
into  the  enemy's  hanus." 

Whilst  Cfusus  was  busy  completing  his  bne, 
Spaitactu  prepared  to  force  it ;  and,  having  pro- 
\-ided  fiiggots  and  other  materials  for  thb  purpoae. 
filled  up  thediteh  at  a  convenient  pli^,  and 
passed  it  in  the  night  with  the  whole  body  of  his 
followers.  He  directed  his  march  to  Apulia,  but 
was  pursued,  and  greatly  harassed  in  hu  flight 

Accounts  being  received  at  once  in  the  camp 
of  Crassus  and  in  that  of  Spartacui^  that  fresn 
troops  were  landed  at  Branausium  from  Mace- 
donia, and  that  Pompcy  was  arrived  in  Italy,  and 
on  his  march  to  join  Uraosui^  both  armicB  were 
equallv  disposed  to  hazard  a  battle;  the  gladia- 
tors, that  they  might  not  be  attacked  at  once  by 
ao  many  enemies  as  were  collecting  against  them; 
and  the  Romans  under  Craasuii,  that  Pompey 
might  not  snatdi  out  of  their  hands  the  gleiy  of 
terminating  the  war.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  diflerent  motives,  both  leaden  drew  forth 
their  armies;  and  when  ther  were  rrady  to  en- 
sage,  Spartacui^  with  the  valour  rather  of  a  gla- 
diator than  of  a  general,  alighting  from  his  horse, 
and  saying  alou((  in  the  hearing  of  his  followers, 
"  If  I  conquer  to  day,  I  shall  be  better  mounted ; 
if  not,  I  shall  not  have  occasion  fijr  a  horse;"  be 


plunced  his  sword  into  the  body  of  the  animal. 
With  this  earnest  of  a  resolution  to  conquer  or 
to  die,  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy ;  directing 
the  division  in  which  he  himself  commanded  to 
make  their  attack  where  he  understood  the  Ro- 
man general  was  i)Of(ted.  He  intended  to  decide 
the  action  by  forcing  the  Romans  in  that  quarter; 
but,  after  niuch  bloodshed,  Uing  mangled  with 
wounds,  and  still  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of 
his  enemies,  he  still  continued  to  fight  till  he  was 
killed ;  and  the  victor}'  of  courw?  dccUin*d  for  his 
enemy.  About  a  thousand  of  the  Romans  were 
slain ;  of  the  vanquished  the  greatest  slaughter, 
as  usual  in  ancient  battles,  took  place  after  the 
flight  began.  The  dead  were  not  numbered ; 
alx)Ut  six  thousand  were  taken,  and,  in  the  man- 
ner of  executing  the  sentence  of  death  on  slaves, 
they  were  naile«l  to  the  cross  in  rows,  that  lined 
the  way  from  C^apua  to  Rome.  Such  as  escaped 
from  tlic  field  of  battle,  being  about  five  thousand, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  and  furnished  a 
pretence  to  his  flatterers  for  ascribing  to  him  the 
honour  of  terminating  the  war. 

The  mean  quaUty  of  the  enemy,  however,  in 
the  present  case,  precluded  e\-en' Crassus  from 
the  honour  of  a  tnumph ;  he  could  have  only  an 
ovation  or  militar>*  procesMon  on  foot.  But  in- 
stead of  the  myrtle  wn*ath,  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, he  had  credit  enough  with  the  senate  to 
obtain  the  laurel  crown.' 

Pomjiey  too  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  new 
and  uncommon  {ireti^nsions,  requiring;  a  disjien- 
sation  from  the  law  and  established  ionns  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  war  he  had  conducted  in 
S^Miin  liein^r  of  the  nature  of  a  civil  war  againi4 
Rontan  citizens  or  subjects,  with  a  Roman  general 
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at  their  head,  did  not  give  a  regular  claim  to  a 
triumph:  Pompey  himself  was  yet  under  the 
legal  age,  and  had  not  passed  through  any  of  tlie 
previous  steps  of  questor,  edile,  and  pra;tor ;  yet 
on  the  present  occasion  he  not  only  insisted  on  a 
triumph,  but  put  in  his  claim  likewise  to  an  im- 
mediate nomination  to  the  ofHce  of  consul. 

It  now  became  extremely  evident,  that  the  es- 
tablished honours  of  the  state,  conferred  in  the 
usual  way,  were  not  adequate  to  the  pretensions 
of  this  young  man :  that  he  must  have  new  and 
nngular  appointments,  or  those  already  known 
bestowed  on  him  in  some  new  and  singular  man- 
ner. His  enemies  observed,  that  he  avoided 
every  occasion  of  fair  competition  ;  that  he  took 
a  rank  of  importance  which  he  did  not  submit  to 
have  examined;  and  that  he  ever  aspired  to  stand 
alone,  or  in  the  first  place  of  public  consideration 
and  dignity.  His  })artizans,  on  the  contrar}', 
stated  the  extraordinary  honours  which  had  been 
done  to  him,  as  the  foundation  of  still  iisirther  dis- 
tinctions.' in  enumerating  his  services  upon  his 
return  from  Spain,  they  reckoned  up,  according 
to  Pliny,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  towns, 
from  the  Pyrennees  to  the  extremities  of  that 
country,  which  he  had  reduced ;  observed  that  he 
had  surpassed  the  glory  of  all  the  officers  who 
had  gone  before  him  in  that  service ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  representations,  though  still  in 
a  private  station,  he  was  admitted  to  a  triumph, 
or  partook  with  Metellus  in  this  honour. 

Porapcy  had  hitherto,  in  all  the  late  disputes, 
taken  part  with  the  aristocracy ;  but  not  without 
suspicion  of  aiming  too  high  for  republican  go- 
vernment of  any  sort.  While  he  supported  the 
senate,  he  a  fleeted  a  degree  of  pre-eminence 
above  those  who  com()osed  it,  and  was  not  con- 
tent with  equality,  even  among  the  first  nobles 
of  his  country,  fio  acquiesce^  nevertheless,  in 
the  mere  show  of  imjwrtance,  without  assuming 
a  i>owcr  which  might  have  engaged  him  in  con- 
tests, and  exposed  his  pretensions  to  too  near  an 
insjxvtion.  U^wn  his  approach  at  the  head  of  an 
army  from  Spam,  the  senate  was  greatly  alarmed; 
but  he  gave  the  most  unfcigneil  assurances  of  his 
intention  to  disband  his  army  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  attended  his  triumph.  The  senate 
accordinfjly  gave  way  to  this  irregular  preten- 
sion, and  afterwards  to  the  pretension,  still  more 
dangenjus,  which  without  any  of  the  previous 
conditions  which  the  law  rctiuired, 
U.  C.  G83.     he  maile  to  the  consulate.    Crassus, 

M.  Liciti.  ^'*"  '*^^  '^^^^  praitor  in  the  pre- 
Crfusuj  Cn.  ceding  year,  now  stood  for  the  same 
Pomp.  Mag-  olfice,  enttTed  into  a  concert  with 
»«'•  Pompey,  and,  notwithstanding  their 

mutual  jealousy  of  each  other,  they 
joined  their  intirrests,  and  were  elected  together. 

Under  the  administration  of  these  officers  some 
unjK>rtant  laws  are  said  to  have  jmssed,  although 
most  of  the  particulars  have  esca|)ed  the  notice  of 
historians.  It  ap()ears  that  Pomjiey  now  began 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  jxHjple;  anil,  though  he 
professed  to  support  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
wished  to  have  it  in  his  jwwer,  on  occasion,  to 
take  the  sense  of  what  was  called  the  assembly 
of  the  people  against  them,  or  in  other  words, 
to  counteract  them  by  means  of  the  |)opular  tu- 
mults which  bore  this  name. 

The  tribunes  Cduinotius  and  Palicanus,  had 

1  Vid.  Cie.  pro.  Lefo  Manilla. 


for  two  years  successively  laboured  to  remove  th 
bars  which  had,  by  the  constitution  of  Sylla,  beei 
opposed  to  the  tribunitian  power.  They  haci 
bei>n  strenuously  resisted  by  Lucullus  and  otheni 
who  held  the  office  of  consul,  during  the  de- 
pendence of  the  questions  which  had  aicisen  on 
that  subject  By  the  favour  of  Pompey  and 
Crassus,  however,  the  tribunes  obtained  a  resti- 
tution of  the  privileges  which  their  predecesson;^ 
in  former  times  of  the  repubhc,  had  so  often 
abused ;  and,  together  with  the  security  of  their 
sacred  and  inviolable  character,  and  their  nega« 
tive  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  state,  they  were 
again  permittra  to  propose  laws,  and  to  harangue 
the  people ;  a  dangerous  measure,  by  wluch 
Pompey  at  once  rendered  fruitless  that  reforma- 
tion which  was  the  only  apolc^  for  the  blood  so 
lavishly  shed,  not  only  by  Sylul,  but  likewise  by 
himself.  Caius  Julius  Cieaar,  at  the  same  time^ 
having  the  rank  of  legionary  tribune  conferred 
upon  nim  by  the  ch<»ce  of  the  people,  was  ex  • 
tremely  active  in  procuring  those  popular  acts; 
a  policy  in  which  he  was  more  consistent  with 
himself  than  Pompey,  and  only  pursued  tha 
course  of  the  party  with  which  he  embarked  in 
his  youth.' 

Under  this  consulate,  and  probably  with  the 
encouragement  of  Pompey,  the  law  of  Sylla,  re- 
s))ecting  the  judicatures  was,  upon  the  motion  of 
the  praetor,  Aurelius  Cotta,  likewise  repealed; 
and  it  was  permitted  to  the  prstors  to  draught 
the  judges  in  equal  numbers  from 
Ltz  Jiurdia  the  senate,  the  knights,  and  a  certain 
Judiciaria.  class  of  the  people,*  whose  descrip- 
tion is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Thii 
was,  perhaTffi,  a  just  correction  of  Sylla's  partiality 
to  the  nobles;  and  if  it  had  not  been  aoooin- 
panied  by  the  former  act,  which  restored  the  tri- 
bunitian power,  might  have  merited  apf^UK. 

In  the  mean  time,  corruption  ad\iinced  among 
all  orders  of  men  with  a  hasty  pace ;  in  the  lower 
ranks,  contempt  of  government;  among  the 
higher,  covetousness  and  prodigality,  with  an  ar- 
dour for  lucrative  provinces,  and  the  opportunities 
of  extortion  and  flagrant  abuse.  As  tiie  oflices 
of  state  at  Rome  began  to  be  coveted  with  a  view 
to  the  appointments  abroad,  with  which  they 
were  followed,  Pompey,  in  order  to  dispby  his 
own  disinterestedness,  with  an  obKque  reproof  to 
the  nobility  who  aspired  to  magistracy  with  such 
mercenary  \iew8,  took  a  formal  oath  in  entering 
on  his  consulate,  that  he  would  not,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  office,  accept  of  any  government 
in  the  provinces ;  and  by  this  example  of  genero- 
sity in  himself,  and  by  the  censure  it  implied  of 
others,  obtained  great  credit  with  the  people,  and 
furnished  his  emissaries,  who  were  ever  busy  in 
sounding  his  praise,  with  a  pretence  for  en- 
hancing his  merit.  It  may,  however,  from  his  cha 
racter  and  policy  in  other  instances,  be  sus^iected, 
that  he  remained  at  Rome  with  intention  to 
watch  opmrtunities  of  raising  his  own  considera- 
tion, and  of  obtaining,  by  the  strength  of  his 
party,  any  extraorilinary  trust  or  commission  of 
which  the  occasion  should  arise. 

Pomp<*y,  in  the  administration  of  his  consul- 
ate, had  i)rocured  the  revival  of  the  censors' 
functions.  These  had  been  intermitted  about 
sixteen  years,  during  great  part  of  which  time 
the  republic  had  been  in  a  state  of  civil  war;  and 
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ibe  prpvuiling  partica,  in  their  turiiii,  mutually 
had  rvcounic  to  acts  of  UtnLshmcnt,  (umlLstrutiuii^ 
anJ  niilir.an'  cxc-cutions  arpuntst  rarh  otiur.  In 
•UiTh  tiiiirs,  €\cn  after  tlic  iiwunl  was  slieathed, 
llrf-  lower  uf  cciisior,  in  tlie  first  heat  of  jjiirty-re- 
•rDtmrn^  could  ntjt  W  sufcly  intrustc'«l  with  any 
of  tht?  citizrns;  and  the  attempts  whieh  were  now 
audi'  to  nrvive  it,  thouj^^h  in  u]>{>caranc<^  Huecess- 
i'lI.  could  not  give  it  a  iN.-rnuinent  footing  in  the 
axiimoni»ealth.  The  |>ubhc  was  arriMiI  at  a 
ftAtc  in  which  men  complain  of  c\il:^  but  cannot 
cnduiv  their  rcmedietf. 

L.  GelUus  Poplioila  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Len- 
tnluA,  lining  intruiited,  in  the  capacity  of  consort, 
Ut  make  up  the  rolls  of  the  ]x>o|ile,  mustered 
iuur  hundrt-d  and  fifty  thousand  citizens.  They 
(iiirp?«J  the  senate  with  great  severity,  haxing  ex- 
pon^iei]  sixty-fnur  from  the  rolls,  and  among  those 
C.  Aatoniuis  afterwards  con!Sul,  assigning  as  their 
mM>n,  that  he,  haxing  the  command  on  the  coasts 
ri  Asia  and  (i  recce,  had  i)illaged  the  allies,  and 
BCiTtgaged  ami  squanderetl  his  own  estate.  Hut 
•hat  most  distinguished  this  cens<»rsliip  was 
u  inciflent,  for  the  sake  of  which,  it  is  likely, 
tbf  wlemnity  of  the  census  had  been  now  revived. 

It  was  customary  on  those  occasions  for  the 
kni;;htB  to  pofw  in  review,  each  leading  his  hcrAe 
brfoTR  the  censors.  They  were  questioned  re- 
fprcting  their  age,  their  sen  ices,  and  the  persons 
cnder  w hose  command  they  had  served ;  and  if 
iheT  had  already  ser\ed  tlie  ten  years  prescribed 
by  Ian.  they  received  an  exemfttion  from  future 
in^icc-^  and  were  \eHtird  with  the  privileges 
which  were  annexitl  to  this  circumstance.  At 
thu  part  of  the  ceremony  the  peojile  wen*  sur- 
(fueil  to  M^  their  consul,  Pomjiey  the  Cin-at,  dc- 
■cro'llnsr  into  the  market-place,  leading  his  horst; 
ini{t;th:y  t-f  a  simple  knight,  but  dret^si-d  in  his 
n.r.vjljf  r.»!>i-^,  ami  [irecedirtl  by  the  lict«»rs.  iJe- 
1-1 J  liue-iii.ned  by  the  ansurs,  wlutlur  he  l.ail 
»~ii!  I  In"  >iu!t'd  nuiiiUr  v\'  }far-*,  he  aiifivvend 
thi:  1)1  li;id,  and  all  of  thein  in  armies  ei^niiiiafuiid 
:■>  L;Et'i'4-lf.  This  farce  Wiis  nriiM-d  with  luinl  ai-- 
c!in-j!i.insof  the  jvuple;  atid  the  een-ors  l:.i\ir.:r 
ZnnUil  ifie  custniiiary  exiniptiiui,  r(is<>  from  thi  ir 
seats,  jnd,  fnilowcd  by  a  great  multitude,  att4  iidtd 
ihicriiUi-^trian  consul  to  his  own  hous4>.* 

It  i>  »»lKfrved  tiiat  L'r.issus  and  romj-fy,  al- 
l5;nu;.'!i  tl:ev  iiitered  on  ollire  in  concert,  vt  l  dil- 
liri-d  in  the  e4airse  of  their  administration  on  ^ul>- 
ja-:s  wiiirli  an' nut  [■artii^ul.irly  mention4d.  As 
».'rj.— lit  ujs  in  J)•'Sses^ion  of  great  wealth,  heeii- 
iM\i:>un'J,  by  his  iilH-niUtics,  to  vie  with  tlie  ini- 
lif>:i:j  bt.itr  and  {M»pular  arts  of  his  coiUague. 
llo  'r.tw  an  t-ntertaiiiiiicnt  Ut  the  whole  |i<'4.)pif  at 
t^ti  t.'iiiU.^jnd  tables,  and  ili<tributedthnH' months' 
prij\b>ion  of  corn.  To  account  for  his  iM-ini^  able 
tjrourt  the  [N>t>ple  in  this  iiumner,  it  is  said  that 
ht'  inhtritt^l  fn»ui  hi-*  iiitlier  a  iortune  of  three 
hur.:in-d  tult-nts,  or  near  sixty  thousand  ]Mjunils; 
thut  he  increa.seil  it,  by  pureha^ing  at  a  Ktw  price 
the  c«t.ites  of  those  who  wen-  pros^'rilHtl  in  the 
Ute  t rout •li's,  and  by  letting;  fur  hire  the  lal>ourof 
inun;eriiMs  Ijniily  of  siavi-s,  iustructetl  in  various 
irt»  and  ralhiiirs;  and  was  l)ecoine  so  rich  by 
these  means,  ttuit  when,  some  time  at'ter  this 
tiilr,  he  WHS  alK)Ut  to  dejxirt  for  Aj»i:i,  and  eon>e- 
cratrd  the  tfiith  [Kirt  of  hi.<>  estate  to  i lenult s, 
he  was  found  to  |)ossess  seven  thousand  one  hun- 
imi  tiWnts,  or  about  one  million  three  hundred 
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and  seventy  thousand  and  three  hundred  pounds 
sterling.* 

i*onii:ey  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  in  the 
consulsliip,  in  observance  of  the  oath  he  had 
taken,  remained  at  Rome  in  a  private  station ; 
but,  agreeably  to  the  chanicter  he  formerly  bore, 
maintained  the  n^vrveand  statejinessof  a  i:er8nn 
raised  aiNtve  the  condition  of  a  citizen,  or  even 
al)ovc  that  of  the  llrst  senators  of  consular  rank. 
Other  candidates  for  coiiKidfrntion  and  public 
honours  endeavoured,  by  their  talents  and  elo- 
quence, to  make  themselves  mxessary  to  these 
who  had  allairs  to  solicit  with  the  public,  or  even 
to  make  themselves  feared.  They  laliourcd  to 
distinguish  themselves  as  able  advocates  or  for- 
midable accusers  at  the  Imr,  and  to  strengthen 
their  interest  by  procuring  the  su[i{)ort  of  those 
to  whom  their  talents  either  were  or  might  W- 
come  of  imftortance.  Pomix-y,  on  the  contrarv', 
stating  himself  as  an  exception  to  common  rules, 
aviiidixl  the  courts  of  justice  and  other  places  of 
ordinarv'  resort,  did  not  commit  his  talents  to  the 
public  judgment,  nor  present  Ids  person  to  the 
public  view ;  took  the  re8{)ect  that  was  paid  to 
nim  as  a  right ;  seldom  went  abroad,  and  never 
without  a  numerous  train  of  attendants.*  He 
was  formed  for  the  state  of  a  prince,  and  might 
have  stolen  into  that  high  station  even  at  Rome, 
if  men,  bom  to  equality,  could  have  sufTered  an 
elevation  which  was  not  supported  by  adequate 
abilities;  or  had  lieen  willing,  when  troubled  with 
faction,  to  fbn'go  their  own  importance,  in  onicr 
to  obtain  jieace  and  the  comforts  of  a  n.oderatc 
government.  The  pretensions  of  Pompey,  how- 
ever, were  extremely  disagreeable  to  tne  senate, 
and  not  otherwise  accejitable  to  the  people,  tlian 
as  they  tended  to  mortify  the  ]iride  of  that  order 
of  men. 

The  consulate  of  Crassus  and  Pom|)ev  was 
succe<*<led  by  that  of  U,.  iforten- 
U.  C.Cbl.  hius  uiid  (i.  Cacilius  Mttellus. 
q.  Ifcrrrnsius,  I"  ^'«''  *Jif"l>ulion  of  prmiiie.s, 
(^.  Cifcil.  Me-  Cn  te,  with  the  conin.aiu]  ol  an 
tf/iu^  Crcti-  aniiaiuent  to  U*  sriit  into  that 
^^'-  i>laiid,  frll  to  tlie  lot  vt'  Ilortt  nsius ; 

but  this  citi/<n,  having  acquin'd 
his  eonsidenition  by  his  cKk^ui  lire  iu  })Ieudingthe 
causes  of  his  friends,  ami  Kuiig  acrustomedto  the 
kir,  ijcrhaps  in  a  de^jne  that  inierlJiri-<l  with  his 
military  ehametrr,  ileclim  d  to  accept  of  this  go- 
>emmfnt;  leaving  it,  together  with  the  command 
of  the  army  that  was  to  he.  employed  in  th«"  re- 
duction of  the  island,  to  his  colli  ague  Metellus 
who  atb-rwanls  rtrei><'d  tlu'  appellation  <if  ( *n  ti- 
cus,  from  thedi.stir.rtioii  he  acquind  in  tln>M'rvice. 

The  (-'n'tans,  and  n:o^t  ot  the  other  M-afaring 
{leople  on  the  conllnes  of  Asia  and  I'<uro)r,  bad 
in  the  late  war  taken  an  active  }^rl  aj^aioht  the 
noiiians.  They  had,  bv  the  inliueneo  of  Mith- 
ridates,  ami  by  their  own  disjK's-ilion  to  rapine 
and  piracy,  Uh-ii  led  to  {>rey  u(H)n  the  traders,  and 
U|K»n  till'  carriers  of  the  revt-ni;*'  that  wen*  fre- 
quently {Kissing  from  the  pro\incts  to  Roii.e. 
The  di'sire  of  sharing  in  the  unlils  that  were 
maile  by  this  siM-eits  of  war,  Iiad  fdlctl  the  se;i 
with  pirates  and  freilhHjters,  a^^lin^t  whom  the 
Uomans  sent  forth  a  succcs>ion  of  i»tliv:erh.  with 


a  riutarrh.  in  (.'raF^u.  As  Xlv  int^nul  ot  in<'ney 
vva:*  proi.iliitcd  at  Rnmo.  uiniiT  tin-  dciioniination  of 
usury,  but  in  f-rt  was  unliniili-d.  tbu  annual  rtluxfi 
fium  such  a  capital  must  linve  ttvcn  iauucnse. 
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rxtensivo  oommimls,  on  the  coasts  both  of  Asia 
Biid  Euro:)e.  Amorifj  others,  M.  Antoiiius  had 
l»cen  employed  in  this  service,  and  was  accused 
of  almsinj*  his  power,  by  oppressing  the  Sicilians 
and  the  people  of  other  mantirae  provinces,  who 
were  innocent  of  the  crimes  he  was  employed  to 
repress.  In  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Crete  he 
was  defeated  and  killed,'  and  lefl  the  Romans 
cnir«ii?;<^d  with  the  people  of  that  island  in  a  war 
which  was  thought  to  require  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  consuls.  The  lot,  as  has  been  obser\ed, 
fell  on  Hortensius,  but  was  transferred  to  his  col- 
le-ague  Metellus. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
U.  C.  685.     such  the  destination  of  the  Roman 
officers,   when  Lucullus    received 
/,.  Cee.  Jlfc-       from    Tigranes  a    return  to  the 
'fj''"'  Q-  demand  which  he  made  of  having 

Mar.  Ret,  Mithridates  delivered  up  as  his  pn- 
soner.  This  prince,  at  the  arrival  of  Clodius, 
who  bore  the  message,  had  made  a  progress  to 
the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  and  to  the  farther  extre- 
mities of  his  empire.  To  verify  the  state  and  title 
which  he  assumed  of  King  of  Kings,  he  affected, 
when  he  mounted  on  horseback,  to  have  four 
captive  sovereigns  to  walk  by  his  stirrup,  and 
obliged  them,  on  other  occasions,  to  perform  every 
office  of  menial  duty  and  servile  attendance  on 
his  person.  Lucullus,  instead  of  the  style  which 
was  affected  by  this  prince,  had  accosted  him  in 
his  letter  only  with  the  simple  title  of  king.  His 
mrasenger,  however,  was  admittinJ  to  an  audience, 
and  made  his  demand  that  Mithridates,  a  van- 
quished prince,  whose  territories  were  aln^ady  in 
the  possession  of  the  Romans,  should  be  delivered 
up  to  adorn  the  victor's  triumph.  This,  if  refus- 
ed, said  the  Innirer  of  the  message,  the  Roman 
general  would  be  entitled  to  extort  by  force,  and 
would  not  fail,  with  a  mighty  army  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  pursue  his  fugitive  wherever  he  was  re- 
ceived and  protectetl.  Tigranes,  unused  even 
to  a  plain  address,  much  less  to  insult  and  threats, 
heard  this  demand  with  real  indignation ;  and 
though,  with  an  appcanmce  of  temwr,  he  made 
offer  of  the  customary  presents  and  honours  to 
the  jierson  who  delivered  it,  he  took  his  resolution 
against  the  Romans,  and,  from  having  barely 
permitted  Mithridates  to  take  refuge  in  his  king- 
dom, determined  to  espouse  his  cause.  He  gave 
for  answer  to  CUxlius,  that  he  would  not  deliver 
up  the  unfortunate  king,  and  that,  if  the  Romans 
invaded  his  territories,  he  knew  how  to  defend 
them.  He  soon  allerwards  admitt«*d  Mithridates 
into  his  presence,  and  determined  to  support  him 
with  the  necessary  force  against  his  enenugs. 

Upon  receiving  this  answer  from  Tigranes, 
Lucullus  resolvwl  without  delay  to  march  into 
Armenia.  He  chose  for  this  expedition  two 
legions  and  a  body  of  horse,  on  wnom  he  pre- 
vailed, though  with  some  difficulty,  to  enter  on 
a  new  war  at  a  time  when  they  flattereil  them- 
selves that  their  labours  were  ended,  and  that  the 
rewards  they  expected  were  within  their  reach. 
With  hasty  marches  he  arrived  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  passed  that  river  before  the  enemy  were 
aware  of  his  approach.  Tigranes  treated  the 
first  rejwrts  of  nis  coming  with  contempt,  and 
ordered  the  person  who  presumed  to  bring  such 
accounts  to  be  punished.  But  lx?ing  assured,  be- 
yond a  possibility  of  doubt,  that  an  enemy  was 
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actually  on  his  territories,  he  Bent  Metrodoru% 
one  of  his  generals,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
forc<\  with  orders  to  take  alive  the  person  of  La- 
cull  us,  whom  he  was  desirous  to  see,  but  not  to 
spare  a  man  of  the  whole  army  be^esi 

With  these  orders,  the  Armenian  general  set 
out  on  the  road  by  which  the  Romans  were  sup- 

g)sed  to  advance,  and  hastened  to  meet  thein. 
oth  armies,  on  the  march,  had  intelligence  of 
each  other.  Lucullus,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
enemj,  halted,  began  to  intrench,  and,  in  order 
to  gam  time,  detached  Scxtilius,  with  about  three 
thousand  men,  to  observe  the  Armenians,  and, 
if  possible,  without  risking  an  action  to  amuse 
them  till  his  works  were  completed.  But  such 
was  the  incapacity  and  presumption  of  the  enemy, 
that  Sextilius,  being  attacked  by  them,  gained  an 
entire  victory  with  but  a  part  of  the  Roman  army, 
Metrodorus  himself  being  killed,  his  army  wu 
put  to  the  rout  with  great  slaughter. 

After  this  victory  Lucullus,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  alarm  and  to  distract  the  Armeni- 
aiis,  separated  his  army  into  three  divisions. 
With  one  he  intercepted  and  dispersed  a  bod^'  of 
Arabs,  who  were  marching  to  join  the  kmg; 
with  another  he  surprised  Tigranes  himself,  m 
a  disadvantageous  situation,  and  obliged  him  to 
fly  with  the  loss  of  his  attendants,  equipage,  and 
the  bagorage  of  his  army.  At  the  head  of  the 
third  division  he  himself  advanced  to  TigriUio- 
certa,  and  invested  that  place. 

After  these  disasters  Tigranes  made  an  effort 
t*)  :i.<semble  the  force  of  his  kingdom ;  and  bring- 
ing into  the  field  all  the  troops  of  his  allies,  as 
well  as  his  own,  he  mustereu  an  army  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  heavy-armed  fixit, 
lifty-fivc  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand 
archers  and  slingers.  He  was  advised  by  Mith- 
ridai<*s  not  to  risk  a  battle,  but  to  lay  waste  the 
country  from  which  the  Romans  were  supplied 
with  provisions,  oblige  them  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Tigranocerta,  and  repass  the  Euphrates,  with 
the  disadvantage  of  having  an  enemy  still  in  force 
to  han^  on  their  rear.  This  counsel  of  Mithri- 
dates, founded  in  the  experience  he  had  sodearl) 
bought,  was  ill  suited  to  the  presumption  of  lh< 
king.  He  therefore  advanced  toward  the  Ro 
mans  impatient  to  relieve  his  capital,  and  th< 
principal  seat  of  his  magnificence.  Lucullus 
trusting  to  the  specimens  he  had  already  s««en  ol 
the  Armenian  forces,  ventured  to  divide  liis  army 
and,  without  raising  the  siege,  marched  with  om 
division  to  meet  this  numerous  cnciny.  In  th 
action  that  followe<l,  the  Armenian  lioise  beinj 
in  the  van,  were  defeated  and  driven  l»ack  on  th 
foot  of  their  own  army,  threw  them  into  confu 
sion,  and  gave  the  Romans  an  easy  victory,  u 
which,  with  very  inconsiderable  loss  to  tbeii 
selves,  they  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemj 
The  king  himself,  to  avoid  lH?ing  known  in  hi 
flight,  unbound  the  royal  diadem  from  his  heat 
and  left  it  to  become  a  part  in  the  spoils  of  tb 
day. 

Mariaius,  who  commanded  in  Tigranoccrtj 
hearing  of  his  master's  defeat,  and  fearing  a  n 
volt  of  the  Greeks  and  other  foreigners,  who  ha 
been  forced  to  settle  at  that  place,  ordenxl  tliei 
to  he  searched  and  disarmed.  This  onlcr  the 
looked  on  as  the  prelude  to  a  massacre,  ar 
crowding  together,  defended  themselves  with  »l 
slaves  and  other  vveaiK)ns  they  could  seize.  Tlu 
surrounded  a  party  that  was  sent  to  dis^ier 
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thrm,  and  havins  by  that  moans  jfot  a  snp[»Iy  of  : 
ann^  they  took  {xwM'ssion  nt' n  tower  which  c( mi-  ; 
DumW  one  of  thr  principal   patiti,  ami   fnun  < 
thcnre  invitrJ  the  Romans  to  enter  the  pl.ice.  | 
Lurulluf  acconlin(;1y  seized  the  opportunity,  and  ^ 
Iw^rdnie  master  of  the  city.     The  spoil  was  rjreat ; 
Ti;!Tan<*«  havin^j  collcctnl  here,  as  at  the  princi- 
pal «i*>:it  of  his  vanitv,  the  wealth  and  masniticcncc 
ot  his  court. 

Mithridates,  who  hail  been  present  in  the  l:ite  j 

trti-i/n,  niet  the  kinj;  of  Annenia  in  his  lli^ht ;  | 

an*!,  huvins  endeavoured  to  re-estnblijth  his  e<|iii- ' 

l-jjr^  anil  bin  retinue  by  a  (larticiintion  of  his 

nwn.  exhorteil  liim  not  to  des^iair,  but  to  aKsem-  ! 

bie  a  new  force,  and  to  persist  in  the  war.     They  j 

a4TTe<>!f  at  the  icame  time,  on  an  enilnissy  to  the 

kiriir  Iff  Partliiii,  with  otters  of  reconriiiutiori  on  ; 

t:^^  I  art  of  Tijrrane^,  who,  ut  tliis  time,  was  at  ! 

wjr  wiih  tliat  prince,  antl  of  satisfaction  on  the  ' 

itulrieri*  in  c«»ntcst  l-etween  them,  provi<le<l  the 

Parthuinrt  would  jr>in  in  the  confiHlenicy  a<^iinst  I 

the  UiMiiiins.    They  cndeavounMl  to  jvrsuude  the  j 

kinj.  that  he  was  by  no  UH'ans  an  unconcerned 

Ffiectator  in  the  present  conterf;  that  tluM|uarrel 

vhK*h  the  Roiiinn!*  now  had  with  the  kiiiiis  of 

AniK-niu,  and  Pontus,  was  the  name  with  that 

vhii-li  they  formerly  had  with  Philip  and  with 

.\ntiochu!« ;  and  wliirh,  if  not  prevente<l,  they 

wouM  Mion  have  with  Arsaccs,  and  was  no  other 

th.i:i  hislnin:?  jKwsessedof  a  rich  tcrritorv,  which 

ttiii|.trd  th«-ir  ambition  and  avarice.     Tlioso  n?- 

Iu*''i:Mn'«,  llsey  isiiil,  originally  had  not  anv  pos- 

!•>(<[«  nii  ot'  their  own,  and  wen»  grown  rich  and 

ZT^Al  «!nlv    liy  the  s{Kiilri  of  their  nei^hlwurs. 

^'n«!u  ih«'ir  Mrttnf;  hold  in  Italv.thev  had  extend- 

M  lilt  it  «'inpire  on  the  west  tti  the  Ciiast  of  the 

ft-i^n;    aiul.    if    not  stopixtl    by   the   iMiwerliil 

ni'»r».:r  hies  l!i  it  l.iy  in  t!i«  ir  way,  wi-rr  ij.it*teriirj«r 

t- n  !'-"i  a  -iiiiil.ir  K»inirl.irv  i>n  the  ea-t.     Tin- 

i\--j  .'f  F*:irt}n;i,  they  adilrJ,  nii'jht  e\)m't   Xo  Ir 

i:;-.  1 .1 .1  i>\  ll:i'.-o  ins.jtijlilr  ruriiiiiiTi»rs.  nriii  iiiu>t 

T   ■.-.  lilt   r:iii:ii'  vljitlwr   fi«*  wniild  r»ii:.«Ll<'  in  a 

V  ir  ;  ;n"il  with  ^\ir\\  |Kinerl"ul  allies  it   wliofii 

tt;i-  ;•.•  :u-  i'\[^  rieiiee,  the  other  l»y  hi-^  rr-innro-, 

i:i'_"Jit  «ii:il»lf  him  ti>kr>'ptlie  d<in:;rr  ut  ;i  tli-tJini' 

b,;i  'li-  u'.vn  kiiiudoMi,^  nr  wail  until  tht-M'  [-ow- 

fr<  li  injT  fvirthrown.  anil  Ux'i»m»'  an  U'.vi .-  ii»n 

t.tllu   !i>i::i.iii  fi»n*i*,  he  .»houlil  !i:i\i'  the  e»»nt»>t 

ti  Pill  .t;iiu  in  bis  own  territory  fht]j\\  and  uii- 

* .;  )*.rH'l  l"n»m  abn»;nK  'I'u  thi'Ht-  r«*|'r«s«'nt.iiii'n>« 

;Vr:-i'-i  "i  «.ii  n)ed  to  i;i\r  :i  f.i>uur.ihli>  «  ar.  a'_'!«««l 

I't.L!'   [iruii»"i«il  Ciiiiti  i|er.i«\v,  (»n  ei>n(litii)n  th.at 

.\b;»>>iLitiii.i,  which  he  Iki'I  f«>rm(-rlv   r!.iinu-i1, 

R.I-  i::r.\  di-iivereil  Up  to  him.     At  tli«*  s.inuliim* 

!j-«T:'i'':i\iiured  to  amiis(>  litunilliis  uilli  olli  t>o{ 

-M-.n  f  .ij;jiii>t  the  kini:  «.»f  Armenia. 

I:j  t!ii»  i-injjuneture  it  |.n»bali!y  v. a--,  thit  I  .u- 

I'alius,  ill  tin*  appn'hen-ii»n  of  iH-inu  «ui.tT>*d«i! 

anJ  ti-  jiriv4Hl  ot  the  honour  j'f  ti  rniinatini;  thr 

War  i'l.ide  his  n-jHirt  that  tin*  kin^ili'in  *•(  Alith- 

riJali  *  >n;h  now  in  his  jM)->issiiiii,  an.l  that  tin' 

kmj  !«^m  *'*  'i  iirnine-'  was  also  in  hi.-  j^i-.v*  r;  am! 

lihrt'Ion',   that   lh«"   M'nate  >houId,  in«;tr:«il   oi  a 

■»ui'i'i-v-«»r,  -eml  the  ij>nal  eommi.'-MiMi  to  -^i  tl!f  tin' 

fi'ra  i:t  t'..e  j  ri»\inee,  and  to  niake  a  pri'j  i  r  <  ^ta- 

'•islii:-:it  t«»  i.r«>rrv»'  llu' terrilorif>  wiiii-.i  he  hail 

■i;r'ad;»  fsulnln'  <l.    IU:t  atti-r  t!H->e  n'pr«*^tiitaliiMi"^ 

»«  ri  ■l;-'.)'  iu'Ih  d,  it  U  '\i'i\v  app.irciit  that  tlie  kin^ 

t'i  t'a'i'iit  Iitil  tiii'ii\<d  hi. a  witli  iA\>i'  pmlis- 

*M)i\*.  whi.e  he  actually  m.nle  i;reat  invin-^s  in 


his  tn*ity  with  the  kincjs  of  Armenia  and  Pon 
tus,  and  meant  tosup)M)rt  them  with  all  hi<  force 
In  resentment  of  this  act  of  tn^acher\',  and  lopn^ 
vent  the  elftYts  of  it,  Lueullus  j)n»posi'd  to  carry 
the  war  into  Pnrthia;  and,  Utr  this  pur|OM\ 
onlcred  the  lenrions  that  were  statii^ncd  in  r4)ntus 
to  march  without  delay  into  Armenia. 

These  tn.H)})s,  ho\Never,  already  tired  of  the 
ser\ice,  and  snsjxvtinjj  that  they  were  intemNil 
for  stime  distant  and  hazardeus  enterjriM*,  1  n-kc 
out  into  ojNMi  mutiny,  and  rel'uM'd  to  ol>ey  tin  ir 
ollicers.  This  example  was  soon  afterwards  fnl- 
lowed  by  iithi-r  jxirts  of  the  arm\  ;  and  the  jjt  in'- 
ral  was  (»l»li:;e<l  to  confine  his  o|enitionK  to  i!ie 
kin^rdom  of  Arnu-nia.  He  e nd«  avnured,  l»y  |  a>»- 
ini!  the  mountains  near  to  the  i!^>urces  cf  the 
Kii))hrat(>s  and  the  Tii:ris.  to  jNiutrate  as  far  as 
Artaxata,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  liy  this 
mandi  hi*  funded  I'i'inmes  once  iiu)re  to  hazard  ii 
luittle,  and  obtained  a  victory  ;  but  his(»\\ii  arm\, 
notwithstanding  their  success,  wt  re  so  much  dii.- 
coura^red  with  the  change  of  climate,  which  they 
ex|M'rienccd  in  asi^-nding  the  mountains  4if  A i- 
nienia,  and  with  the  early  and  severe  ap[*roaeli 
of  winter  in  those  high  Iat:ds,  that  the)  ai^nin 
mutinied,  and  obliged  their  gt-nerul  to  change  the 
plan  of  his  o|)irations.  He  turned  his  march  to 
the  s^mthward,  fell  4lown  on  Meso|x>tamia,  and, 
aHer  a  shirt  Mcge,  made  himself  master  of  ?^i>i- 
bis,  a  rich  city  in  that  territi'r>',  where,  with  othtr 
capli\(v.,  he  tiHik  Ciums,  bruther  to  the  king,  who 
commaiuied  in  the  place. 

Here,  lioweMT,  lh«'  mutimus  sj  irit  still  CMi- 
tinuing  to  o{H'rate  in  the  Uomaii  army,  it  Ugaii 
to  ap|i-ar,  that  tia?  g«  iicral,  who  had  m>  often 
o\en-ome  the  kings  ol  I'oiitus  ami  Arnienia,  was 
U-tter  ipialilied  to  cMitt-nd  with  an  eii4  my,  than 
to  win  or  l<»  prc<4TN«'  tin-  gi:«(l-will  oi  his  own 
inxn  s.  A  rt|i*irt  U  ii^g  -^jt*  ail  that  hv  was  S4)(»n 
tt»  In- r»-all«  d.  lu',  rn»;nt!'!t  i:.(>:i.e;it.  It  >t  theMiiall 
rfiniiii'i  o\  hii  authuiity;  thr  Ii  gi»  ns  drsettid 
tlnir  i.  I.iiirs,  and  loatt'!,  wi;!j  ci'nti  ni|.t  «  r  in- 
(lilliTcri'-c,  all  t!ir  at:tiii;N  lu'  ma-fc  to  retain 
tia  ni. 

'l'l;i<4  iiiuiiny  I'lgan  in   tli.jt   |'::rt  i>f  the  army, 

whirli.  l.i\in'_'  Ihtii  tr.i]i>;  i>rt(d  into  A-ia,  undt  r 

t!ir  c.>niiiiii.d  •>!  \'..lriii:-«  1  hi<'i-i!>.  had  inurdtred 

lliis  g.  n'Tal.  tu  jut  tl.«-i:i^rK«  s   nml'T  the  i'om- 

m.ind  »»1"  I  iiiihria,  anl  a;ifi\\ari!>i  dts*  rted  their 

m-w   l.a'li-r  ti>  j<iiii    v.iili   .^vil.t.     >uch  criiiu-s, 

nndi  r  tin   l.i;i'  nni-aji;'.  <!i'.i-ii'ii>i  jilthe  ri-puMjc, 

riih«r  r«':'iain»il   iin.  iini-i.td,  i>r   wti.-  >tat4d  :ts 

iin  rii-  V  ii!i  till   I  ii;\   i.i  •.\!ii  -i-  l.i\.  ur  the  crime 

w.'-j  II  :i,u.it{i  il.      1  h' M-  !•  jiii!>,  li<\\i\4-r,  wire, 

hv  >•.  ila,  will*  wi-   ji.t  vi.iing  to  eini'lov   sucli 

ill  -truiin-nl>*,  I'f  t'»  i;!i  rii-t  iii**  <ia  u.  dr  itn*  J.ili'  nl 

tiaM-4Miini<>n'.viM!i!i   i:i   si:.!i   haii..>,  l«  tl  iti  Asia, 

unilrr  [in  l»  i.ce  tit'  Mcurinj  tin'  pro\inc4-;    and 

th''\  :ii  i-.-riiiii'jl  ■  mailt-  a  ciii.-i'!i  r.ii»Ii-  |arl  in  the 

irnil's  -111  •."' --i\ri\  ri'nii!ia:.(!»  i!  !'\  .Mun-na  ai.d 

'>y  l.iicijliji.-,     '1  hr  «!i',  i'-i»i.»n  whirh  tlu-y  i\o\v 

-;ji",\ii|.  .iijil  th.it  fl  Ihr  w!.i|e  arni\.  to  di-4»nk'r 

'aiiii  nii'.li;iy,  w;*-^  i:rr.iily  <\i  il.«l  l'\  tl.4   lartinus 

U|i:il(>r   ru-lli:-*  <   1.  «iii:o,  the  n  l.ilion  ot'  l.ucui- 

Ilu-,    wli.i,    h.r'.it'i    hii:.Mll'   l.ik(  ti   vlh  ni-c   at  the 

g'-niTil.  'S.iw  th!>  <;  I  rinuii  «'t  hi-»  Iji'ufr  ruinhji  t 

i  m  till'  >\,:\i'.  !»v  i  i.i!ta\i  Mfiii;.  to  ^l:^  i.p  rt  It- llii.n 

ani.Hig  till"  tn  o|.-..      "  W'l'  w  Im  ]„i\v  ain  .uly  uti- 

il»  rj.dU'  <(i  mans    har«!'«!iip**,  *    he  ^,lill.  •"are  Mid 

'  ki-   t  I'll   I'lw.l  to  e.-ciirt  till"  «'an:rl.>  tl;at   carrv  the 

;         1  111" 

trt-a>urcs  4>t' 4>ur  grneral,   and  uiade  to   pursue, 
8  Uttcrof  MithrnJaics  inilic  Fragmculeof  Sallust    willioul  end,  a  couyle  oV  UaiWivW*  v'tu^^^*^  >\ttX 
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lead  us  over  doserts,  or  uncultivated  wastes, 
while  the  soldiers  of  Pompey,  after  a  few  cam- 
paigns in  Spain,  or  in  Italy,  arc  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  lal>our  in  comfortable  setilements, 
procured  hy  the  favour  of  their  leader." 

Lucullus  was  so  much  aware  of  the  decline  of 
his  authority,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  rxj>o6c  it, 
hy  attempting  to  effect  even  a  mere  change  of 
position.  lie  hoped,  that  while  he  issued  no 
orders  of  any  moment,  the  resolution  of  his  army 
not  to  obey  him  might  remain  a  secret  to  the 
enemy.  This  state  of  affairs,  however,  soon 
became  known  to  Mithridates,  and  filled  liim 
with  hopes  of  being  able  to  reca\'cr  his  kingdom. 
That  he  might  not  suffer  the  opjiortunity  to  es- 
cape him,  he  fell  back  into  Pontus,  wit}»  what 
troops  he  had  then  under  his  command,  and,  by 
his  authority  and  influence  over  his  own  sub- 
jects, soon  augmented  his  force,  penetrated  among 
the  scattered  quarters  of  the  Romans,  who  were 
left  to  occupy  the  c«untry,  and  separately  sur- 
prisetl  or  destroyed  considerable  l>odies  of  their 
troops.  Among  these,  he  attacked  and  defeated 
Fabius,  the  officer  who  was  trusted  with  the 
general  command  in  that  kingdom ;  and  though 
now  turned  of  seventy,  exjiosed  his  own  person 
in  the  action,  and  received  a  wound  which  stop- 
ped him  in  the  pursuit,  and  by  that  means  prc- 
vente<l  the  full  effect  of  his  victory. 

Lucullus,  btnng  informed  of  what  had  passed 
in  Pontus,  had  influence  enough  with  the  army 
to  put  them  in  motion  towards  that  kingdom 
witn  some  appearance  of  order;  but  before  his 
arrival,  Mithndates  had  shut  up  Fabius  in  Ca- 
bira,  and  defeated  Triarius  with  considerable 
daughter.  Here  again  the  old  man  was  wound- 
ed; and,  to  satisfy  the  army  that  he  was  not 
dead,  was  raised  up  into  view,  and  remained  in 
sight  of  the  army  while  his  wound  was  dressed. 
In  this  last  defeat  the  Romans  lost  twenty-four 
legionary  tribunes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  centu- 
rions, and  seven  thousand  men. 

It  was  not  doubted,  however,  that  Lucullus, 
on  his  arrival,  if  the  army  had  been  disjwscd  to 
act  under  him,  would  have  been  able  soon  to  re- 
trieve his  affairs :  but  he  was  at  this  time  suncr- 
■cded ;  and  it  was  known  in  the  army,  that  Aci- 
lius  Glabrio  was  set  out  from  Rome  to  assume 
the  command.  The  legions,  therefore,  under  pre- 
tence that  Lucullus  was  no  longer  their  general, 
and  that  they  themselves,  by  a  decree  of  the  |)eo- 
ple,  had  received  their  dismission,  refused  to  obey 
nim;  and  the  men  of  his  army,  in  great  num- 
bers, actually  took  the  route  of  Cappadocia  on 
their  return  to  Italy. 

Tliis  was  the  state  of  afl^airs  when  the  com- 
nussioners,  who,  upon  the  report  of  Lucullus,  had 
been  sent  by  the  senate  to  settle  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus  in  the  form  of  a  province,  actually  arrive*!. 
They  found  the  proconsul  destitute  of  power 
in  his  own  camp,  and  Mithridates  whom  they 
believed  to  be  vanq^uished,  again  master  of  his 
own  kingdom,  and  joining  to  the  experience  of 
old  age  all  the  ardour  and  enterprise  of  youth.* 

The  Roman  army  in  Asia,  as  a  prelude  to 
their  present  defection,  had  been  taught  to  up- 
braid the  parsimony  of  their  own  general  by  a 
comparison  with  the  Uberality  and  munificence  of 
Pompey,  and  in  this  comparison  showed  a  dbpo- 
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sition  to  change  their  leader,  which,  it  is  not 
doubtetl,  Pompey,  by  his  intrigues,  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  agents,  greatly  encouraged.  He  cook! 
in  reality  ill  brook  the  private  station  to  which, 
by  his  late  oath,  in  entering  on  the  consulate,  be 
had  lx)und  himself.  He  studied  to  support  th« 
public  opinion  of  his  importance,  and  wbhed  fai 
an  occasion  to  derive  some  advantage  from  it; 
but  nothing  had  occurred  for  two  years  that  wm 
worthy  of  the  high  distinction  to  which  he  as- 
pired. I'he  command  in  Asia  he  coveted  the 
more,  that  it  was  secured  to  Lucullus  bx.txie 
splendour  of  his  own  successes,  and  by  the  una* 
nimous  judgment  of  the  senate  and  nobles,  who 
knew  his  faithful  attachment  to  their  order,  and 
his  fidelity  to  the  aristocratical  port  of  the  ooa 
stitution.  The  diffliculties  in  that  service  were 
over,  and  nothing  but  the  glory  of  terminating 
the  war  remained.  Pompey,  either  from  envy  to 
Lucullus,  or  from  a  design  to  open  a  way  to  this 
glory  for  himself,  contributed  to  the  nomination 
of  diabrio,  and  to  the  nomination  of  the  prvton^ 
who  were  sent  with  separate  commands  mto  the 
provinces  of  Asia  anu  Bithynia.  I^  upon  this 
change,  the  war  should  become  unsuccessful,  or 
languish,  he  had  hopes  to  be  called  for  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  people,  as  the  only  pcraon  fit 
to  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Meantime  a 
project  was  started,  which  was  likely  to  place  him 
near  to  this  scene  of  action,  and  to  facilitate  his 
removal,  if  judged  expedient,  to  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Pontus. 

The  pirates  still  continued  to  infest  the  aeajt, 
and  were  daily  rising  in  their  presumption,  and  in* 
creasing  in  their  strength.  They  received  con- 
tinual accessions  of  numbers  from  those,  who^  by 
the  unsettled  state  of  Asia,  were  forced  to  join 
them  for  subsistence.  The  impunity  which  ifcy 
enjoyed  during  the  distractions  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  and  the  profits  they  made  by 
their  depredations,  encouraged  many  who  fre- 
quented the  seas  to  engage  in  the  same  way  ol 
life.  They  had  been  chased,  and  numbera  of 
them  taken  by  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  by  Scr- 
vilius  Isauricus,  and,  last  of  all,  by  C.  Antonius, 
the  fjither  of  him  who,  in  the  capacity  of  trium- 
vir, is  to  become  so  conspicuous  in  the  sequel  of 
this  history.  But  they  had  their  retreats ;  and, 
U|X)n  the  least  remission  of  vigilance  in  the  Ro- 
man officere,  they  again  multiplied  aimce,  put  to 
sea  in  formidable  s^juadrons,  and  embarkeJ  such 
numbers  of  men,  as  not  only  enabled  them  to 
scour  the  seas,  but  likewise  to  make  descents  on 
the  coasts,  to  enter  harbours,  destroy  shipping 
and  pillage  the  maritime  towns.  They  even  ven- 
tured to  appear  off'  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
to  plunder  the  town  of  Ostia.  All  the  coasts  of 
the  empire  were  o|)en  to  their  depredations.  The 
Roman  magistrates  were  made  prisoners  in  pass- 
ing to  and  irom  their  provinces;  and  citizens  of 
every  denomination,  \%-hen  taken  by  them,  were 
forced  to  pay  ransom,  kept  in  captivity,  or  put  to 
death.  The  supply  of  provisions  to  Ital^  was 
rendered  extremely  difficult,  and  the  price  m  pro- 
portion enhanced.  Every  rcyiOTi  on  these  sub- 
jects was  exaggerated  by  the  intrigues  of  Pompey, 
who  perceived,  in  this  occasion  ot  public  distress, 
the  oDJect  of  a  new  and  extraordinary  commis- 
sion to  himself. 

Frequent  complaints  having  been  raade^  and 
frequent  deliberations  held  on  this  subject  in  the 
amuUc,  Gabiniu8|  one  of  the  tiibunesi  at  la«t  pi»> 
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powfl,  that  some  officer  of  coniiular  rank  should 
De  Tfsted,  during  thrre  yparw,  with  alwolute  i»w- 
cn,  in  onlcr  to  put  an  efTectual  stop  to  these  out- 
n^^  and  to  eradicate  the  cause  of  them,  so  as 
to  secure  for  the  future  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coaai,  ait  well  as  to  protect  the  na^ifration  of  the 
■ns.  As  (jiabinius  was  known  to  be  in  concert 
with  Pompey,  the  den^  of  the  proposition  was 
onnift^;  and  it  was  received  in  the  senate  with 
pvat  avenuon.     "  For  thi^s"  i^  ^>^^  ^^^\  "  Pom- 

Sey  has  declined  the  ordinary  turn  of  consular 
Dtty  upon  the  expiration  of  lus  oflice,  that  he 
na^ht  Ik  in  wait  for  extraordinary  and  illefial  ap- 
pointinents."  GaUnius  being  threatcnetl  with 
violence  if  he  should  oerifiist  in  his  motion,  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  from  the  assembly. 

A  report  was  immediately  spread  in  the  city, 
that  the  penion  of  the  tribune  Grabinius  had  been 
irtually  violated;  multitudes  anembled  at  the 
door»  of  the  senate-house,  and  great  disorders 
were  likely  to  follow ;  it  was  judged  prudent  for 
the  irnate'  to  adjourn ;  and  the  nieniDers  dread- 
ing ftome  insult  from  the  po|iulace,  retired  by 
sepanie  wivs  to  their  own  houses.  Gabinius, 
without  farther  regard  to  the  dissent  of  the  senate, 
prepared  to  carry  his  motion  to  the  (leople ;  but 
the  other  nine  tribunes  were  inclined  to  oppone 
kinL  Trebellius  and  Roacius,  in  particular,  pro- 
mised, by  their  negative,  to  put  a  stop  to  any  fur- 
ther pfoceeiHngs  on  that  business.  Pomney,  in 
the  mean  time,  with  a  dissimulation  whtcli  con- 
Hituted  part  of  his  character,  aflTectofi  to  disap- 
pn»-e  of  the  motion,  and  to  decline  the  ciHnmis- 
fion  with  which  it  was  propotied  to  rest  him.  He 
bid  ivcourse  to  this  aSTectaUon,  not  merely  as  the 
fitlrst  meanfl  on  the  present  occasion  to  disarm 
the  rn\-y  of  the  nobles,  and  to  confirm  the  people 
in  their  ch'Mci';  but  still  more  as  a  manner  of 
proreeding  which  suttitl  his  own  disposition,  no 
K>^  J«^<iiroi2'<  to  up|)r:ir  forced  and  courted  into 
hijii  Mtuntiunst,  than  solicitous  to  (piin  and  to  hold 
Uvm.  He  thus  provokrtl  th**  citizens  of  liis  own 
nuik,  no  U*sd  by  the  i»haliuw  arts  which  he  prar- 
tufil  t<j  iiu)iOM^  on  the  public,  than  by  the  state 
which  he  Qiisumed.  He  could  scarcely  ex|Kvl  to 
fir»d  a  support  in  the  order  of  nobles,  ami  least  of 
i!l  amoni;  th««!e  who  were  likely  to  InKionie  the 
prr^^nul  riNaif  of  his  fortune  m  the  conimon- 
wealili :  and  vet  it  is  mentioned,  that  Julius 
C»«ir,  now  alK>ut  two-an4l-thirty  years  of  ajje, 
ind  old  enough  to  distinguish  his  natural  aiita^o 
nUtji  in  the  career  of  ambition,  took  part  with 
the  cnatures  of  Pomjiey  on  this  occasion.  He 
»a.<  dis[«>siHl  to  court  ihe  jXMple,  and  to  oppoH* 
IV  3ri>tornicy ;  either  of  which  principles  may 
explain  his  conduct  in  this  instance.  He  hail 
hwwlf  alrr-rtily  iiicum\l  the  diitpleasure  of  the 
ffn.ito,  but  more  a-^a.  libertine  tlian  as  a  dirtturlier 
nf  the  <ate,  in  which  he  hail  not  hitherto  taken 
tnv  material  }>nrt.  In  roninion  with  the  youth 
of  hw  ti:ne,  he  dLsIikeil  the  senators,  on  account 
of  the  nMimining  austerity  of  their  manners,  no 
W*  lb  in  the  interior  |^*oplc  disliked  them  on  ac- 
r.iijiii  vi  their  a ri>>tw*ratical  claims  to  pn'rogative. 
Bill  whatever  we  may  supjxise  to  have  lw>cn  his 
no?ivr«i.  T'lMr,  even  bt'fijre  he  seemetl  to  hu%e 
frirmeii  afiy  ambitious  desinns  of  his  own,  wa.s 
e%^r  ready  to  abet  those  of  ever}' desperate  ml  ven- 
turer who  counteracted  the  authonty  of  the  te- 
Bate,  or  set  the  ordeiv  of  government  at  nought ; 
and  seemed  to  be  actuated' by  a  species  of  instinct 
which  aet  him  at  Ttriance  with  thoae  fonm  ot , 


a  civil  nature,  which  checked  the  licenae  of  Mo- 
tion.' 

On  the  day  on  which  the  question  on  the  nM>> 
tion  of  Gabinius  was  to  be  put  to  the  people, 
Pompey  appeared  in  the  Comitium ;  and,  if  we 
may  juilge  frcwn  the  speech  which  is  ascribed  to 
him,  employed  a  dissimulation  and  artifice  some* 
what  too  groes  even  for  a  (lopular  assembly.  He 
took  occasion  to  thank  the  people  for  the  honours 
he  had  so  oflen  received ;  but  complained,  that, 
having  already  toiled  so  much  in  the  imUic 
senice,  he  still  should  be  destined  for  new  laboun. 
"  You  have  forgotten,"  he  said,  "  the  dangers  I  en 
countered,  and'  the  fatigues  I  underwent,  while 
yet  almost  a  lioy,  in  the  war  with  Cinna,  in  the 
wars  in  Sicily  and  in  Africa,  and  what  I  soUexed 
in  Spain,  licfore  I  was  honoured  with  any  magis- 
tracy, or  was  of  age  to  have  a  place  in  the  senate. 
But  1  mean  not  to  accuse  you  of  ingratitude ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  been  fully  repaid.  Your 
nomination  of  me  to  conduct  the  war  with  Ser- 
torius,  when  every  one  else  declined  the  danger, 
I  consider  as  a  favour;  and  the  extraordina.'y 
triumph  you  bestowed  in  consequence  of  it,  as 
a  ver>'  great  honour.  But  I  must  entreat  you  to 
consider,  that  continued  application  and  labour 
exlmust  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  well  as  thoae 
of  the  body.  Trust  not  to  my  age  alone,  nor  ima- 
gine that  1  am  still  a  young  man,  merely  because 
my  number  of  years  is  short  of  what  otners  have 
attained.  RecKon  my  services  and  the  dangen 
to  which  I  have  been  exposed ;  they  will  ex- 
ceed the  numlier  of  my  years,  and  satisfy  you, 
that  I  cannot  longer  endure  the  bbours  am)  cares 
which  are  now  proposed  for  me.  But  if  this  be 
not  granted  me,  i  must  lieg  of  you  to  consider 
what  loads  of  envy  such  ap{)ointments  are  likely 
to  draw  upon  mo  from  men,  whose  displeasure, 
I  know  you  neither  do,  nor  ouiiht  to  regani, 
aItlioii];rb  to  me  their  envy  would  Ix*  a  gn-at  mis- 
fortune :  and  I  confifts,  that,  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  war,  1  fear  nothing  so  much 
{H  thb*.  To  live  with  envious  jiersons;  to  be 
cdhMl  to  account  for  miscarriaj*^*',  if  one  fails  in 
public  affairs;  to  \ie  envi^l,  if  one  succei-ils;  who 
would  cluHisc  to  Im*  employed  on  such  conditions? 
For  these,  and  nianv  otlMT  reasons,  I  pray  you 
to  leave  me  at  rest ;  li*ave  me  to  the  care  of  my 
family,  and  of  my  private  afl'uirs.  As  for  the  pre- 
sent 'wr^ice,  I  pray  you  to  choose,  among  those 
who  desire  the  employnM'nt,  sornt*  i)roi)er  ]>erson ; 
among  so  many,  you  cannot  surely  l»e  at  a  loss. 
1  am  n(»t  the  only  jierson  that  loves  you,  or  that 
has  exiHTieiice  in  niilitjiry  atfairs.  There  are 
many,  uhos*^  names,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
llattery,  I  will  not  mention." 

To  this  sjHM-ch  (jiabinius  rei»lie«l ;  and,  affect- 
ing to  Ulieve  the  sincerity  of  I'omiH'v's  declara- 
tions, ol»st^n<"d,  that  it  was  agnvablc  to  the 
chamcter  of  tlus  great  nutn,  neither  to  desire 
coniiiiand,  nor  rashly  to  accept  of  what  was 
pH'Ssed  upon  him.  "  They  who  are  be*t  able  to 
Hurmount  difficulties,"  he'  said,  "are  liki wise 
least  inclined  to  engage  in  them.  But  it  is  your 
business,  fellow-citiw-ns,  to  consider,  not  what  is 
agreeable  to  Pompey,  Imt  what  is  necessary  to 
vour  own  affairs;  not  to  rcffanl  those  who  court 
Vou  for  ortjces,  but  those  wlio  are  fit  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  them.  I  wish  we  liad  many  {lersona 
of  tliis  de8cri()tion,  besides  the  man  1  nave  pio- 
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posed  to  your  choice.  Did  we  not  all  wish  for 
soch  persons  likewise,  when  we  searched  among 
the  young  and  the  old  for  some  one  whom  we 
could  oppose  to  Sertorius,  and  found  none  but 
himself  1  But  wishes  cannot  avail  us ;  we  must 
take  men  as  they  are ;  we  cannot  create  them. 
If  there  be  but  one  man  formed  for  our  purpose, 
with  knowledge,  experience,  and  good  fortune, 
we  must  lay  hold  of  nim,  and  seize  nim,  if  necea- 
■ary,  even  by  force.  Compulsion  here  is  expe- 
dient and  honourable  for  both  parties ;  for  those 
who  employ  it,  because  i(  is  to  find  them  a  person 
who  can  conduct  their  aflairs ;  for  him  who  suf- 
fers it,  because  he  is  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
serving  his  country,  an  object  for  which  no  good 
citizen  will  refuse  to  expose  his  person,  or  to 
sacrifice  his  life. 

"  Do  you  think  that  Pompcy,  while  yet  a  boy, 
was  fit  to  command  armies,  to  protect  your  allies, 
to  reduce  your  enemies,  to  extend  your  empire ; 
but  that  now,  in  the  prime  of  life,  ripe  in  wisdom 
and  experience,  he  can  serve  you  no  longer? 
You  employed  the  boy,  ^ou  suffer  the  man  to  be 
idle.  When  a  private  atizen  of  equestrian  rank, 
he  was  fit  for  war  and  affairs  of  state :  now  he  is 
a  senator,  he  is  fit  for  nothing !  Before  you  had 
any  trial  of  him,  you  made  choice  of  him  for  the 
roost  important  trust ;  now  that  you  have  expe- 
rience of  his  ability,  of  his  conduct,  and  of  his 
succ€«s,  you  hesitate.  Is  the  present  occasion  less 
pressing  than  the  former?  Is  the  antagonist  of 
Sertorius  not  fit  to  contend  with  pirates  7  But 
such  absurdities  cannot  be  received  by  the  Roman 
people.  As  for  you,  Pompey,  submit  to  the  will 
of  your  fellow-citizens.  For  this  you  were  born, 
for  this  you  were  educated.  I  call  upon  you  as 
the  projierty  of  your  country;  I  call  upon  you  as  its 
defence  and  safe-guard ;  i  call  upon  you  to  lay 
down  your  life,  if  necessary.  This  I  know,  if  your 
country  nx^uire  it,  you  will  not,  you  cannot  refuse. 

"  But  it  IS  ridiculous  to  accost  you  in  this  man- 
ner ;  you,  who  have  proved  your  courage  and  your 
love  to  your  country  in  so  many  and  such  arduous 
trials.  Be  ruled  by  this  great  assembly.  Despise 
the  envy  of  a  few,  or  study  the  more  to  deserve 
the  general  favour.  Let  the  envious  pine  when 
they  hear  of  your  actions,  it  is  what  they  deserve. 
Let  us  be  delivered  from  the  evils  that  surround 
US,  while  you  proceed  to  end  your  life  as  you  be- 
gan it,  with  sucaiss  and  with  gbry." 

When  Gahinius  had  finish^  hu  speech,  Tre- 
bellius,  another  of  the  tribunes,  attempted  to  re- 
ply ;  but  such  a  clamour  was  immediately  raised 
by  the  multitude  that  he  could  not  be  heard.  He 
then,  by  the  authority  of  his  office,  forbad  the 

Suestion ;  and  Gabinius  instantly  proposed  to  have 
le  sense  of  the  tribes,  whether  Trel)elliu8  had 
not  forfeited  the  character  of  tribune  ?  Seven- 
teen tribes  were  of  this  opinion,  and  the  eighteenth 
would  have  made  the  majority,  when  Trebellius 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  his  negative.  Ros- 
dus,  another  of  the  tribunes,  intimated  by  signs 
(for  he  could  not  be  heard)  that  a  second  should 
be  joined  with  Pompey  in  this  commission.  But 
the  clamour  was  renewed,  and  the  meeting  likely 
to  end  in  riot  and  violence.  Then  all  opposition 
to  the  motion  was  dropped.  In  this  state  of  af- 
fidrs,  Gabinius,  trusting  that,  in  the  present  hu- 
mour of  the  people,  no  man  would  dare  to  oppose 
the  measure,  anu  wishing  to  increase  the  honour 
otf'  Pompey 's  nomination,  by  the  seeming  concur- 
nnce  or  Bome  of  the  more  respectable  citizens, 


called  upon  Catullus,  who  was  then  first  on  the 
roll  of  tne  senate,  to  deliver  his  opinion,  and  led 
him  up  into  the  rostra  for  this  purpose. 

This  citizen,  by  the  equability  of  his  conduct 
and  by  his  moderation  in  support  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, had  great  authority  even  with  the  oppoflts 
party.    He  began  his  speech  to  the  people  with 

Srofcssions  of  public  zeal,  which  obligeti  him  to 
eliver  with  plainness  what  he  thought  was  con- 
ducive to  their  good,  and  whk^  entitled  him  to  a 
deliberate  hearing,  before  they  should  pronounce 
on  the  merits  oi  what  he  was  about  to  deliver. 
"If  you  listen,"  he  said,  "something  may  still 
be  ofiered  to  inform  your  judgment ;  ilyou  bmk 
forth  again  into  disorders  and  tumults^  your  ca- 
pacity and  good  understanding  will  avail  yon 
nothing.  I  must  begin  with  declaring  my  opi- 
nion, that  powers  so  great,  and  for  so  Ions  a  time, 
as  are  now  proposed  for  Pompey,  should  not  be 
committed  to  any  single  citizen. 

"  The  precedent  is  contrary  to  law,  and  in  itsel( 
in  the  highest  degree,  dangerous  to  the  state. 
Whence  came  the  usurpations  of  Marius,  bat 
from  the  habit  of  continued  command ;  from  bis 
being  put  at  the  head  of  every  army,  entrusted 
with  every  war,  and  no  less  tfian  six  times  re- 
elected consul  in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  What 
inflamed  to  such  a  degree  the  arrogant  spirit  of 
Sylla,  but  the  continual  command  of  armies,  and 
the  continual  power  of  dictator?  Soch  is  hu- 
man nature,  that,  in  age  as  well  as  in  jouth,  we 
are  delmuched  with  power;  and  if  inured  fix 
any  time  to  act  as  superiors,  we  cannot  Fubmit 
afterwards  to  the  equal  and  moderate  station  ot 
citizens. 

"  I  speak  not  with  any  particular  reference  to 
Pompey;  I  speak  what  the  law  requires,  and 
what  I  am  sure  is  for  your  good.  If  high  office 
and  command  be  an  honour,  every  one  who  had 
pretensions  should  enjoy  them  in  his  turn;  if 
they  be  a  load  or  a  burden,  every  one  ought  to 
bear  his  part.  These  are  the  laws  of  justice  and 
of  republican  government  By  olwcrxing  them, 
republics  have  an  advantage  over  every  other 
state.  By  employing  many  men  in  their  tum^ 
they  educate  and  tram  many  citizens  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  have  numbers  amongst  whom 
they  may  choose  the  fittest  to  serve  on  every  par- 
ticular emergence.  But  if  we  suffer  one  or  a  few 
to  engross  every  office  of  public  service  or  public 
trust,  the  list  of  those  who  are  qualified  for  any 
such  trust  will  decrease  in  proportion.  If  we 
always  employ  the  same  person  m  every  public 
service,  we  shall  soon  have  no  other  person  to 
employ.  Why  were  we  so  much  at  a  loss  for 
experienced  commanders  when  Sertorius  appear- 
ed to  threaten  Italy  with  an  invasion  ?  Bi>cause 
command,  for  a  considerable  time  before  that  pe- 
rit^  had  been  engrossed  by  a  few,  and  those  ft'W 
alone  had  any  experience.  Although,  therefore, 
I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  Pompey's  abilities 
for  this  serNice,  1  must  prefer  to  his  preteii^iona 
the  public  utdity  and  the  express  declaration  of 
the  laws. 

"  You  annually  elect  consuls  and  pretors :  to 
what  purpose  ?  to  serve  the  state  ?  or  to  carry  for 
a  few  months  the  ensigns  of  power  ?  If  to  serve 
the  state,  why  name  private  persons  with  unpre- 
cedented commissions  to  perform  what  your  ma- 
gistrates are  either  fit  to  perform,  or  arc  not  fit  to 
have  been  elected  ? 

"  If  there  be  any  uncommon  emergency  that 
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I  mnrc  than  iho  orrlinary  exprtions  of  grv 
Rt,  th'.*  constitution  hn»  proviilrj  anrxiKv 
Ymi  may  name  a  dictator.  The  |)owcr 
»fficcr  haa  no  hound;*,  but  in  rwpect  to  the 
which  it  tj*  to  he  cxcrrioed,  and  to  the  time 
whirh  it  M  to  la<:t.  It  is  to  be  exerrised 
the  limitii  of  Italy,  where  alone  the  vitals 
tate  nn  he  exfiosed  to  any  great  or  pn^w- 
ck :  it  \*  limited  to  nix  montnit,  a  rafncient 
n  which  to  remove  the  cause  of  any  sud- 
'm.  But  this  unlimited  power,  which  is 
>po*erl  for  so  long  a  time,  and  over  the 
>m{jire,  must  end  in  calamities,  such  as 
I  other  nations  have  suffered  from  the  am- 
nd  usurpation  of  arbitrary  and  seditious 

rou  bestow  unlimited  power  by  sea  and 
on  a  single  man,  in  what  manner  is  he  to 

•  his  power  ?  Not  by  himself  in  pemon, 
annot  hi»  every  where  present ;  he  must 
utenants  or  substitutes  who  act  under  his 
He  cannot  even  attend  to  what  is  iwssin^ 
in  Esyjit  and  in  Sfiain,  in  Africa,  Svria, 
Gfwt?.  If  so,  then  why  may  not  those 
5  to  act  be  officers  named  by  you,  and 
any  intermediate  peraon ;  accountable  to 
id  not  to  another;  and  in  the  dangers 
n,  animated  with  the  pros[)ect  of  honour 
selve«i,  not  to  a  jienon  who  is  unnecessa- 
•qmseil  between  them  and  their  country? 
IS  proposes  to  invest  this  officer  with  au- 
to name  many  lieutenants;  I  pray  you 
r,  whether  theiw  officers  should  depend 
IT  intermeiliale  jierson,  or  upon  yourselves 
ami  whether  there  lie  sufficient  cause  to 
I  all  the  lerf'd  powers,  and  to  su{)erMede  all 
ri'itrates  in  the  commonwealth,  and  all  the 
IT*  of  pMviiicos  in  every  [rirt  of  your  rm- 
onl.»r  to  inakp  war  tm  pirates  ?" 

Ufh  of  \vh;it  (*Htullu.4  is  su{>{m)mm1  to  have 
tl  nn  thnticcnsion  is  pn'ser\f'<i  anion:;  the 
if<  of  Dion  < 'jis-sius.  It  is  nirntionrd  bv 
that  tlic  jiuilirnre  ex{)n'!*s«*d  their  go<KJ- 
1  n-^iHTt  tor  this  senator  in  a  com[ilimi'nt 
hey  irtid  to  him,  pn)l»:ibly  nojir  the  cUrm' 
«l»»tvh,  when  urjiin^  some  of  his  fornuT 
nt-s,  he  asked,  "  If  this  man  to  whom  ahme, 
eiiijiloviri'j  him  in  every  s»'nior,  vou  jrive 
i*rtunity  of  learning  the  profi^'*i«m  of  a 
an  or  !M>i.lier,  *(hould  fall,  to  whom  will 
ct  have  recour*^.'  ?"  The  i>coplr  answorotl, 
lenenil  acclamation,  Vo  yourself}  'J'hey 
,  for  a  niomtMit,  the  candour  and  ability 
eminent  citiz«»n,  but  could  not  vsith«<taiid 

*  oi  Pomjry,  and  the  tide  of  |>opu!:»rity, 
hen  r.in  s<)  much  in  lii:^  favour. 

day  ln-inij  fur  s|>ent  in  dehito,  another 
4  :ip'i>tiinti>i{  iti  whirh  to  collect  the  votes, 
I  tlivn-i.'  pus-^l  tt»  vest  Pomiiey  with  the 
f»  coiii:n:ind  <i\»'r  all  the  fleets  and  armies  _ 
r»"jHi{»li«*.  in  every  si^a  with«>ut  distinction  ! 
,  and  I  in  e\ery  OKml  within  four  hundred 
»r  TiMy  iiiilt's  of  the  sh«)re.     This  conirnis- 
k  pi:!'*' in  Italy,  ami  extended  thron;^h<Mit 
nnin«'«",  ilurin!>  thn-e  years  from  the  time 
inu  th«-  e«lirt, 
V»mj»ey  owitl  tlu'se  extraordinary  powers 

to  the  tribune  (rabinius,  he  intt'nded  to 
nployed  him  Uf-xt  in  rommaiul  to  himself; 

law  which  exrludcd  the  tribunes  from 
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succee<1ing  to  any  such  commands,  in  the  first 
year  aHer  the  expiration  of  their  office,  stood  in 
the  way  of  this  choice ;  and  Pom])ey  did  not  per- 
sist in  it. 

U|)on  the  publication  of  an  edict  investing  an 
officer  of  such  renown  with  so  high  powers  for 
restoring  the  navigation  of  the  seas,  corn  and 
every  other  article  of  importation  at  Rome,  con- 
siderably fell  in  their  price.  The  friends  of  Pom- 
pey  already  triumphed  in  the  success  of  their 
measure,  and  he  himself  soon  after,  notwithstand- 
inj^  the  meanness  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  him, 
gained  much  credit  by  the  rapid,  ilecisive,  and 
effectual  measures  he  took  to  obtain  the  end  of 
his  appointment  Although  it  was  the  middle 
of  winter,  a  season  too  rough,  even  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, for  such  shipping  as  was  then  in  use, 
he  gave  orders  to  arm  and  put  to  sea  as  many 
vessels  as  coukl  be  collected  on  every  part  of  the 
coast.  In  a  little  time  he  had  returns  of  two  hun- 
dreil  and  seventy  gallics  fit  for  service,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand 
horse  embodied  on  the  coasts  to  which  his  com- 
mand extended.  That  the  pirates  might  be  every 
where  attacked  at  once,  and  find  no  refuge  by 
changing  their  usual  places  of  retreat,  he  divided 
the  maritime  jmrts  of  the  emjare  into  separate 
districts,  appointed  lieutenants  with  full  powers 
m  each,  assigned  their  stations,  and  allottra  their 
quotas  of  shipping  and  troops.  He  himself^  with 
a  squadron  of^  sixty  shipi<,  proposed  to  visit  every 
quarter,  and  to  give  his  presence  where  it  shouJcl 
lie  most  required.  He  wgan  with  the  coasts  of 
Sp:tin  and  Gaul,  and  the  seas  of  Sanlinia  and 
f^orrii'a;  and  in  pasiung  from  thence,  while  the 
flt^et  coasted  round  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  he 
himself  went  on  shore,  and  travelled  by  land  to 
meet  them  at  Hrundusium.  In  this  journey,  upon 
his  aftpniarh  to  Rome,  he  enjoyed,  \n  all  resjurts, 
the  state  of  a  trn»at  monan'h,  was  receiv«^l  with 
acclamations  by  the  |)eo|>le,  and  was  courted  by 
multitude's  of  every  condition  who  went  forth  to 
r»H'fi\e  him.  All  his  comjtluints  and  n*pr«*senta- 
tions  were  received  as  commamls.  The  coiikuI 
Piso,  lieing  suppose*!  not  to  fijrwiml  his  levies 
with  sufficient  alacritv,  would  have  been  degrad- 
nl,  if  Pompey  himself  had  ni>t  interpos<*<l  to  |>rc- 
vent  a  motion  whirli  the  tribune  Gabinius  in- 
tended to  make  for  this  purjjose. 

The  fle<»t  Ninj:  arrivetl  at  Hrundusium,  Pom- 
pey h.i-iten^l  to  join  it,  and  from  thence  i  assed 
{)y  the  stations  of  his  sev(-ral  lieutenants  in  the  sea- 
iK>rts  of  Macinlonia  and  (innve,  to  the  C4ri.«its  of 
Pam|>hvUa  and  ( 'iliria,  whi«*h  were  the  princi|ial 
res4)rt  of  the  ]iirati>s.  Such  of  these  Ixinditti  as 
he  t4M.>k  in  his  way,  were  treated  with  mildness; 
an<l  this  cin*«m«tance,  together  with  the  great 
pre|>arations  v^hich  wire  n'|)orted  fri)m  every 
quarter  to  be  niakinf;  air>iinst  them,  with  the  small 
fiojicH  they  had  of  In-iiig  able  to  esca[»e,  induced 
them,  in  great  nuniU'rs,  to  sunvnder  themselves. 
In  the  Uiy  of  (.'ilicia  he  f(»und  a  w]uadn>n  of  their 
shijm  asfK'mblcd,  and  ready  to  cov^r  the  harlMmm 
at  which  they  had  l»een  accustomed  to  collect 
their  stones,  and  to  lo<lce  their  liooty.  They  sepa- 
nit«l,  howe\er,  \\\xm  his  appearance,  took  n-fuge 
in  ditlerent  creeks  of  that  mountainous  coast,  and 
af^erwanls  surrendered  at  discretion,  delivering 
up  all  the  forts  they  had  erectetl,  with  all  their 
stores  of  timber,  cordage,  and  sails,  of  which  they 
hail  made  a  considerable  provision. 

By  these  meant  the  yvu  ¥{«§  &iuabed  «hiQNl 
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the  middle  of  summer,  six  months  after  the  no- 
mination of  Pompey  to  this  command.  In  that 
time  seventy-two  gallies  were  sunk,  three  hundred 
and  six  wore  taken,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 

Siiratical  harbours  or  strong-holds  on  shore  were 
a8tro)red.  Ten  thousand  of  the  pirates  were 
killed  in  action,  and  twenty  thousand,  who  had 
surrendered  themaelveB,  remained  prisoners  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  These  Pompey  having  sufficiently 
deprived  of  the  moans  of  returning  to  their  former 
way  of  life,  transplanted  to  different  parts  of  the 
continent,  where  the  late  or  present  troubles,  by 
thinnins  the  inhabitants,  had  made  room  for 
them.  Upon  this  occasion  he  repcopled  the  city 
of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  which  liad  been  lately  laid 
waste,  and  forcibly  emntied  of  its  inhalntants 
by  Tigrane^  to  replemsn  his  newly  established 
capitalof  Tigranocerta  in  Armenia.  Afler this 
le-establishment  of  Soli,  the  place,  in  honour  of  its 
restorer,  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Pom- 
peiopolis.^ 

Whilst  Pompey  was  thus  employed  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  he  re- 
ceived a  messa^  from  Lappa  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  now  besieged  by  Metcllus,  intimating  that 
the  people  of  this  place,  although  they  held  out 
•gainst  Metellus,  were  willing  to  surrender  to 
rompey.  This  sort  of  preference,  implying  esti- 
mation and  popular  regaund,  was  one  ot  the  tempt- 
ations whicn  Pompey  was  sup]X)6ed  unable  to 
resist;  he  accordingly,  without  consulting  with 
Metellus,  sent  an  officer  to  receive  the  surrender 
of  Lappa. 

Metcllus  had  now  been  near  two  years  in  the 
island  of  Crete,  had  almost  entirely  reduced  it, 
and  had  a  near  prospect  of  that  triumph,  which 
he  afterwards  actually  ol)tained,  with  the  title  o( 
Crcticus,  on  account  of  this  conquest.  Pompey's 
commission,  as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  sea 
and  land  forces  of  Rome,  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
coast,  no  doubt  extended  to  this  island ;  but  it 
was  Justly  reckoned  invidious  to  interfere  in  the 
province  of  a  proconsul,  whose  appointment  pre- 
ceded his  own.  And  this  step  revived  all  the 
former  imputations  against  him,  that  he  consi- 
dered himself  as  every  one's  superior,  strove  to 
suppress  every  growing  fame.,  and  threw  his  per- 
sonal consideration  as  a  l^r  in  the  way  of  every 
rising  merit.  Metellus,  stung  with  resentment, 
and  trusting  to  the  support  of  the  senate,  ven- 
tured to  contemn  his  onlers,  even  after  Octavius, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Pompey  to  take  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lappa  under  his  protection,  had  entered 
the  town,  anu  in  his  name  commanded  Metellus 
to  desist  from  the  attack  of  a  place  already  in 
possession  of  the  Romans.  He  nevertheless  con- 
tinued the  siege,  forced  the  town  to  surrender, 
and  threatening  to  treat  Octavius  himself  as  a 
rebel,  obliged  hwi  to  leave  the  island.  The  senate, 
without  otherwise  deciding  the  controversy  which 
was  likely  to  arise  on  this  subject,  afterwards 
acknowledged  Metellus  as  the  conqueror  of  Crete, 
and  decreed  him  a  triumph  in  that  capacity.^ 

The  dispute,  however,  at  this  time  might  have 
led  to  disagreeable  consequences,  if  rompey, 
while  he  was  preparing  to  pass  into  Crete  against 
Metellus,  had  not  found  another  object  of^morc 
importance  to  his  plan  of  greatness.'    Lucullus 


1  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  zzzri.  c  90. 
9  Liv.  Epit.  riutareh.  in  Pompeio.     Dioo  Cass.  lib. 
MXXY.  3  Dion  Cass.  lib.  zxzn.  c  98. 


had  always  appeared  to  him  a  more  fomiklabb 
rival  in  power  and  consideration  than  Metellv^ 
and  the  war  in  Pontus  and  Armenia  likeiy  to 
furnish  a  more  ample  field  of  glory  than  the  db> 
struction  of  pirates. 

Mithridates,  though  once  neariy  vanauished, 
was,  by  means  of  toe  distractions  whicii,  con 
municating  from  the  popular  Isictions  at  Romi^ 
had  infectai  the  army  of  LucuUus,  enabled  to  n- 
new  the  war  with  fresh  vigour.  Knowing  thit 
the  Roman  general  was  no  longer  obcyed/henol 
only  retumra,  as  has  been  mentionnl,  into  Ui 
own  kingdom,  but,  together  with  Tigranei,  be> 
gan  to  act  on  the  oiTensive,  and  nuu^  excunioDs 
even  into  Cilicia.  Adlius  GIabric\  the  proem- 
sul  appointed  to  succeed  in  the  commano  of  the 
Roman  army,  hearing  the  bad  state  of  afiii^ 
stopped  short  in  Bithynia,  and  even  refused  to 
furnish  Lucullus  with  the  reinforcements  be  had 
brought  from  Italy.  In  these  drcumstanoes  the 
province  of  Asia,  likely  to  become  a  principal 
source  of  revenue  to  the  commonwealth,  was  ia 
imminent  danger  of  being  wrested  fiom  tbrir 
hands.  The  friends  of  Pompey  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  a  farther  enlargement  of  hn 
powers.  Manilius,  one  of  the  tribune^  in  con- 
cert with  Gabinius,  moved  the  people  to  extmd 
his  commission  to  the  provinces  of^  Phiygia,  Bi- 
thynia, Cappadocia,  and  Pontus ;  and  of^ooone 
to  commit  the  war  in  Armenia  and  Pontus  to  his 
direction.  This  motion  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  Catulus,  Hortensius,  and  all  the  pnndpal 
members  of  the  senate.  It  was  supported  by 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  and  by  Caius  Julius 
Cssar,  who  both  intended  on  tnis  occaaon,  to 
court  the  popular  party,  by  espousing  the  cause 
of  a  person  so  mucn  in  favour  with  the  people. 

Cicero  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Romans  who 
rested  his  consideration  entirely  on  ci\'il  accom- 

Elishmcnts,  and  who  became  great  by  the  seniccs 
e  was  qualified  to  render  his  friends  in  a  civil 
capacity,  without  any  pretensions  to  the  merit  of 
a  soldier.  The  character  of  a  pleader  was  become 
one  of  the  most  powerful  recommendations  to 
public  notice,  and  one  of  the  surest  roads  to  con- 
sequence and  civil  preferments.  Cicero,  with  a 
fine  genius  and  great  application,  was  supposed 
to  excel  all  who  nad  gone  before  him  in  this  line 
of  pursuit  His  talents  were  powerful  instru- 
ments in  his  own  hands ;  they  rendered  him  ne 
ccssary  to  others,  and  procured  him  the  court^in 
of  every  party  in  its  turn.  He  was  understood 
to  favour  the  aristocracy,  and  was  inclined  to 
support  the  senate,  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
state,  against  the  Ucence  of  the  populace,  and  the 
violence  of  factious  leaders.  But  bemg  now  pnetoi 
with  a  near  prospect  of  the  consulate,  he  sacri- 
ficed much  to  his  ambition  in  the  pursuit  of  pre- 
ferments, which  were  new  in  his  family,  and 
which  the  ancient  nobility  were  disposed  to  envy 
him.  Uis  speech,  upon  the  motion  of  Manilius, 
was  the  first  he  had  ever  made  in  a  |>oIitical  clia- 
racter ;  it  is  still  extant,  and  does  more  lumour  to 
his  talents  as  a  pleader,  than  to  his  sU^iness  in 
support  of  the  constitution  and  government  of  his 
countiy.^  He  turned  aside,  by  artful  evasions, 
the  wise  councils  of  Hortensius  and  Catulus; 
and,  under  pretence  of  setting  forth  the  merits  of 
Pompey,  and  of  stating  precedents  in  his  fkvour, 
dazzled  his  audience,  by  enumerating  tlie  irregulai 

4  Cicer.  Orat.  pro  Lege  Manilia. 
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r»  wriii-h  thi\v  thomsplvos  hat]  alrroily  con- 
on  tKi2i  i>!«jcvt  of  their  lavour. 
th  »urh  alilc  aJvocaU^ji,  in  a  cause  to  which 
op!*r  ^rro  aln*ailv  so  well  (Ii«i)ose(i,  the  in- 
of  Po:iijvy  could  not  miscarry;  and  an 
Ki  wa-»  a<rcordingly  made  to  his  former  com- 
•n.  by  ^'hit'h  he  became  in  realitv  soven'ign 
'  Cftiri'st  jart  of  the  empire,  l/jwn  the  ar- 
>f  this  ni*W8  in  Cilicia,  where  he  then  was, 
ircted  surprise  and  dis^Jeasure.  "Are my 
.c=s"  ho  Haiti,  **  never  to  cive  me  any  respite 
'War  an<l  trouble?"  lie  had  talentd  un- 
eklly,  suflicient  to  support  him  in  the  use  of 
»  W»  in«iirect ;  but  a  di:<|XMition  to  artifice, 
rvery  other  rulii)^  pa&sion,  will  8tiHe  the 
?*4  suggestion  <  ofieason,  and  wems  to  have 

hiin  lor^et,  on  the  pn^sent  occasion,  that 
wn  atlt*rid.intH  at  leurft  had  common  penetra- 

Th*»y  tunietl  awav  from  the  farce  whirh 
■ta-1  ivith  shame  and  dburust;*  and  he  him- 
noaJc  no  delay  in  showinor  the  avidity  with 
h  h*'  received  wliat  he  thus  atrectMl'to  dis- 
:  111  1  a^iile  all  thoun[hLs  of  other  ItUHinens ; 
f^ilLitt-ly  dcsixiti'hed  his  onlers  to  all  the  pro- 
p.«  that  were  now  nuhjected  to  his  |K)vver; 
ccithout  iKis.<in<{  hits  mandates  throu<rh  the 
U  of  Luoullus  summoned  Mithridates,  then 
i  an  ar.ny  of  lietwei>n  thirty  and  forty  thou- 
l  men  on  the  frontier  of  Pont  us,  to  surrender 
•elf  at  di.si*retion.  This  prince,  Uing  then 
vatv  with  Phraales,  who  had  lately  succee<K»il 
fatSer,  Arsaa*:*,  in  the  kingdiim  of  Paithia, 
bein^  in  exJx^*tation  of  a  {K>W('rfuI  support 
n  that  quarter,  refused  to  listen  to  this  un\n*- 
a  xnes><i2e;  ln'injr  disapjiointed  in  his  hoiies 
.•wsdanct*  frmn  the  I'arthiaiis,  and  finding  that 
uiles  h  111  jiiined  in  u  league  with  his  ene- 
A.  he  at  iiTfi  ••i»'K';»vour»*il  to  pa«*ify  the  Roman 
vTs\;  I'lit  niidiiii;  tiuit  his  advances  liir  this 
^^J*^'  Us-l  v.o  elUrt,  he  pn'paretl  for  a  \igorous 
*lance. 

\iniiii  y  set  rmt  for  Pontu^,  and  in  his  way  had 

iriterMiw  with  Lucullus,  who  was  tin  ii  in 

jtix     They  acciKtcd  eacli  olluT  at  first  with 

luri^l  i\jir«"t.>i(im  of  resjM'ct  and  of  coiiipli- 

it  iin  tht-ir  re-|nvtiNi*  w^rviccs,  hut  cmlcd  with 

►ule*  aiiii  sharp  alti'n^ations.   Poinix'v  accusi-d 

•ullus  of  pnt'ipitation,  in  stitin::  tlie  kiii<idoin 

l*oitlij'4  an  a  Kom:in  pnjviiice,  while  the  kiiii; 

L«iclf  \^.ls  uli>e  and  at  lilwrty.     I^uciillus  sus- 

litl  that  t!ir  l.it*'  iiaitiny  had  Ix-cn  fomented  hv 

enuv^iri''-*  of  P«inip«\v,  to  make  way  for  his 

I  sui.vt"NKii(ii  to  the  coinmatid.     lie  persi-^ted 

j.ai'il.rmiiij  llie  proprirty  of  t!»e  rciK^rt  whirii 

ud  maile  to  the  >4>nate,  and  in  which  he  had 

rejM'ntfd  the  kinirdomof  Potitusas  conqiieniJ, 

in  which  hi*  hail  ilcsircd  that  co:ntnis<ii)ncrs 

:1 1  N'  s.nt  as  usiial  to  H-curc  the  jH»ss4>-ii)n ; 

r^«i!.  tiMt  no  jiMiincc  could  U*  k»'pt,  if  tlu- 

i-iH  s;.iti>>n4Ni  to  prcsi'rvc  it   reiu-nl   to  oN'V 

r  ji'ncr.i! ;  tliat  if  such  ilis)rdrrs  wen*  made 

iM.itii  I  f  ]H>liti''s  in  tin*  roin^x'tilioii  of  candi- 

■i   tor  otli  ■»',   I'lf  rcjMiMic   had   wors*-   ct»rii«'- 

:.  •!■>   t'l   ti'.ir   t!ian   l!ir  !o-;s   t»f  anv  <li<t;irit 

.III-I-:  t!..it   aljii.iwjh  the  tu-.jilive  kinir    had 

•n  .:-!■. iMfijf  of  l!u'  firtiori-i  at  Kome  and  in 

^r.!i;, .  t  <  put  hiins'-lf  a^.iin  at  the  head  of 

«•  t^r^'is.  hi'  hid  nut  yi-t  ri'i'o\tn'<i  uiiy  coii- 

n^l"  p.>rtion  at   his  kinj«!o:ii,  nor  U't  n  ubie 

i»tur!»  i\w  cu!umi!>>ioucrs  4)f  the  stMiati',  who 
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were  employed  in  Bettlinjj  the  province ;  that  li.» .« 
was  nothing  letl  for  a  succcfisor.  but  the  invidious 
task  of  snatching  at  the  glory  which  had  been 
won  by  another. 

From  this  conference  Pompey  enteretl  on  the 
command  with  many  indications  of  animosity  to 
Lucullus;  he  susi)cnded  the  execution  of  his  or- 
ders; changed  the  ]ilan  of  hisoi)emtion8;  remitted 
the  punishments,  and  recalleil  the  rewards  he 
had  decre«^I  to  particular  persons,  in  a  manner 
which  seemed  to  iustify  the  suspicion  of  liis  hav- 
ing encouraced  tfie  late  disorders,  sufferinj!  them 
to  pass  with  impunity;  and  treating  with  the 
usual  confidence  even  the  legions  which  had  re- 
fused to  obey  the  onlera  of  their  general.  His 
own  authority,  however,  seemed  to  Ih'  secured  by 
the  animosity  of  the  army  to  their  late  commander, 
and  hv  their  desire  to  contrast  their  own  conduct, 
and  t^ie  success  of  the  war  under  their  present 
leader,  with  that  which  had  taken  place  under 
his  predecessor.  Finding  himself^  tlierefore,  at 
the  nead  of  numerous  and  well-affectetl  forces, 
l>oth  by  sea  and  bv  land,  he  lined  tlie  whole  coart 
of  the  Egean  and  Euxine  sea  with  his  galleys, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  advanced  in 
search  of  the  enemy. 

Mithridates,  u])on  the  approach  of  Pompey, 
continued  n^tiring  lieforc  him  towards  the  Lnser 
Armenia,  laid  waste  the  country  throuch  which 
the  Roman  army  was  to  {mss,  and  endeavoured 
to  distress  them  by  the  want  of  provisions  and 
forage. 

For  several  days  successively  the  armies  en- 
cam{)ed  in  sight  of  each  other.  Mithridates 
chose  Ids  stations,  so  that  he  could  not  be  safely 
attacki^l ;  and  as  his  object  was  to  }>ai»  the  Eu- 
phrati*H  withtiut  Ix-ing  ft^rci-*!  to  a  Iiatile,  he  gene- 
rally divarnjK'd  in  the  niirht,  and,  by  his  f:u|terior 
kniJwhtljTf  of  the  country,  {lasscd  thn>ugh  ways 
in  which  tlie  Roman  army  could  not  hastily  IliI- 
l(»w  without  maiiifrst  <langcr  of  surprihc.  i'om- 
pey,  si-nsiblc  that,  u|ion  this  plan  v»f  o|)erationfl, 
the  kititr  (if  P<)ntus  must  efhrt  his  retreat,  t(K)k  a 
resolution  to  piass  hmi  by  a  f«)n*ed  man*!),  not  in 
the  niirht,  but  in  the  lu-at  of  tin*  <lay,  when  the 
tnwiH  of  A<ia  were  nu»^t  inclined  to  rejiose.  If 
he  should  succi-ed  in  this  desiiin,  and  get  Ixtween 
their  army  and  the  Kuplirati's,  he  htijx'd  to  force 
thein  to  a  liattle,  or  obli^rc  them  to  chanmi  their 
route.  lie  acconliii'jly,  on  the  «lay  he  haurhoMUi 
fir  this  attempt,  doubhd  his  man*li,  r^assfd  the 
etiemy's  camp  at  noon-day  unol)serv<H],  and  was 
actuailv  iHwtcd  on  llu  ir  route,  when  tliev  lieijan 
to  deoarnp,  as  usual,  on  the  followms  night.  In 
the  encounter  which  foIlowe<i,  haxin*;  all  the  ad- 
\antaires  of  a  t^urprize,  and  in  the  dark,  against 
an  army  on  its  [nari'h,  and  little  aa*u>>tomed  to 
onler,  he  iTtiined  a  d<  i-isiM*  xiclory.  in  which  he 
cut  off  t»r  tiisjMTsciJ  all  the  forces  on  wlii'*h  the 
king  of  PoiJtus  nlicd  tor  the  defi-nce  of  his 
kiniiilom.' 

Mithridates  c-jcajunl  with  a  few  attendants; 
and,  in  this  cxtnMiiity,  proj)o^(l  lv»lliri>w  huns4lt 
aijain  into  the  anus  of  'liiinsnes  :  but  was  re- 
tus4-d  by  this  prince,  who  was  liini>«'If  tlien  at- 
tacki-d  by  a  relH'llioti  ofhistiwn  ^«»n.  I'jon  thi* 
di-iapiwiutniciit  be  fled  to  t!ie  ntTtliw.inl,  jMs>ing 
by  the  souri'cs  of  the  Kuphratis  ti»  tlie  knigilom 
«>i"<  'olchis.  and  from  thetice,  b\  t!.c  eastern  ci*:i->t8 
of  the  r.uxine,  to  the  »Sc\thian  IJosphorus,  now 
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the  Straits  of  Coisa,  in  order  to  take  refuge  in 
the  CherBonesu?,  or  Crim  Tarlary,  at  Pantica- 
pea,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  which  he  himself 
nad  acquired,  and  which  he  had  bestowed  on 
Machares,  one  of  his  sons.  Upon  his  presenting 
himself  at  this  place,  he  found  that  Machares  had 
long  since  abandoned  his  father's  fortunes ;  and, 
upon  hearing  of  the  ill  state  of  his  affairs  on  his 
first  flight  from  Lucullus  into  Armenia,  had  sent, 
as  an  olfering  of  peace,  a  golden  crown  to  that 
general,  and  sued  for  the  protection  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  father,  highly  provoked  with  this 
act  if  pusillanimity  or  treachery,  assembled  a 
force  among  his  Scythian  allies,  and,  deaf  to  all 
ofiers  of  submission  or  entreaties  of  this  undutiful 
Bon,  dragged  him  from  the  throne,  and  either  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death,  or  made  his  situation 
so  painful,  that  he  thought  pro[)er  to  put  an  end 
to  bis  own  life. 

In  this  manner  Mithridates  entered  anew  on 
the  possession  of  a  kingdom,  in  which  he  had  not 
only  a  safe  retreat,  but  likewise  the  means  of 
executing  new  projects  of  war  against  his  ene- 
mies. By  the  maxims  of  the  Romans,  no  king- 
dom was  supposed  to  be  conquered,  till  the  king 
Was  either  tilled,  taken,  or  forced  to  surrender 
himself;  and  Pompey,  hj  this  flight  of  the  king 
of  Pontus,  found  himself  under  a  necessity  either 
of  pursuing  him  into  his  present  retreat,  or  of 
doing  what  he  had  blamed  m  Lucullus,  by  mak- 
ing his  report  of  a  conquest  before  it  was  fully 
completed.  While  he  was  deliberating  on  the 
measures  to  be  taken  in  these  circumstances,  he 
was  invited  by  Tigranes,  son  to  the  king  of  Ar- 
menia, then  in  rebellion  against  his  father,  to 
enter  with  his  army  into  that  kingdom,  and  to 
give  judgment  on  the  diflerences  subsisting  be- 
tween the  father  and  the  son. 

In  consequence  of  this  invitation,  Pompey 
marched  into  Armenia,  joined  the  rebel  prince, 
and,  under  pretence  of  supporting  the  son,  was 
about  to  strip  the  father  of  his  kingdom,  when 
this  monarch,  with  an  excess  of  meanness,  pro- 
portioned to  the  presumption  with  which  he  had 
enjoyed  his  prosperity,  now  resolved  to  cast  him- 
self entirely  upon  the  victor's  mercy.  For  this 
purpose  he  desired  to  be  admitted  into  Pompey 's 

{>resence,  and,  with  a  few  attendants,  presented 
iimself  for  this  purpose.  Being  told,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  camp,  that  no  stranger  could  pass  on 
horseback,  he  dismounted,  and  was  conducted  on 
foot  to  the  general's  tent.  Still  bearing  the  dia- 
dem on  his  head,  he  took  it  from  thence,  and 
ofl'ered  to  lay  it  on  the  ground  at  Pompey's  feet ; 
but  was  told  with  great  courtesy,  that  he  might 
resume  it;  that,  by  submitting  himself  to  the 

generosity  of  the  Romans,  he  heul  not  lost  a  king- 
om,  but  gained  a  faithful  ally.>  At  the  same 
time,  under  pretence  of  reimbursing  the  expense 
of  the  war,  a  sum  of  six  thousand  talents,  or 
about  one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  pounds:  sterling,  was  exacted  from  him ; 
and  he  himself,  to  this  great  sum  which  was  paid 
to  the  state,  added  a  gratuity  to  the  array  of  a 
talent'  to  each  of  the  tribunes,  ten  mina)'  to  each 
of  the  centurions,  and  half  a  mina^  to  each  pri- 
vate man. 
Pompey,  in  disposing  of  the  two  Armenias, 


1  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  zxxvi.  c  35.    Platarch.  in  Pompeio. 
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which  were  now  in  his  power,  allotted  Sopheoe, 
or  the  Lesser  Armenia,  on  the  right  <^the  Eo 

Phrates,  to  Tigranes  the  son,  reserving  Syria  ano 
'hoenicia,  to  which  Antiochus^  the  last  represen- 
tative of  the  Macedonian  Ime,  had  been  restored 
by  Lucullus,  together  with  Ci&:ia  and  Gra]afiii,to 
the  disposal  of  the  Romans. 

Tigranes  the  father  with  great  submiasion  ao- 
quiescied  in  this  partition ;  but  the  son,  who  pro- 
bably expected  to  have  been  put  in  the  posscssiai 
of  the  wh<^e  of  his  Other's  kingdom,  was  greatly 
discontented,  and,  while  Pompey  was  yet  m  Ar- 
menia, entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
king  of  Parthia,  and  aolicited  his  assistance  to 
overturn  this  establishment.  On  account  of  these 
practices,  whether  real  or  supposed,  the  son  was 
taken  into  custody,  carried  mto  Italy,  and  made 
a  part  in  the  ornaments  of  the  victor's  triumph.* 
The  Roman  general,  having  in  this  manner 
disposed  of  the  kingdom  oi  Armenia,  and  secured 
the  permanency  m  his  settlement  by  the  coq- 
flnement  of  the  rebel  prince,  resumed  the  thcHigbts 
of  pursuing  Mithridates  into  his  present  retreat. 
For  this  purpose  he  left  Afranius  in  Armenia, 
with  a  force  sutficient  to  secure  his  rear,  and  to 
prevent  any  disturbance  on  this  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates.   He  himself  passed  the  Araxes,  and 
wintered  on  the  Cyrus,  or  the  Cymus,  on  the 
confines  of  Albania  and  Iberia.  In  the  following 
summer,  having  defeated  the  natives  of  those 
countries  in  repeated  encounters,  he  advanced  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  where  he  was  joined  by 
lus  fleet,  then  plying  in  the  Euxine  sea,  under  the 
command  of  Servihus.    Here  he  appears  to  have 
deliberated,  whether  he  should  attempt  to  pursue 
Mithridates  any  farther ;  but  upon  considering 
the  difficulties  o(  tlie  voyage,  and  of  the  march 
along  a  coast  and  a  country  entirely  unknown, 
unfurnished  with  any  safe  harbour  lor  his  shiiK, 
or  even  with  any  means  of  subsistence  to  his 
army  by  land,  he  took  his  resolution  to  return, 
and  to  avail  himself,  in  the  best  manner  he  was 
able,  of  the  (Mssessions  which  had  been  abandon- 
ed to  him  by  the  flight  of  the  king.<    With  this 
resolution  he  directed  his  march,  by  the  coast, 
back  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus ;  and,  finding 
no  resistance,  took  all  his  measures  as  in  a  con- 
(^uered  province.     At  one  place  he  found  a  con- 
siderable treasure,  which  Stratonice,  one  of  the 
concubines  of  the  king,  by  whom  he  bad  a  son 
named  Xiphares,  disckwed  to  him,  on  condition 
that,  if  the  chance  of  war  should  throw  Xiphan^s 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  his  life  should 
be  spared.  But  this  unhappy  son  was  ex|x>sed  to 
other  dangers  besides  those  the  mother  appn- 
hended.     Mithridates,  upon  hearing  of  the  price 
which  was  paid  for  his  life,  ordered  him  to  be 
slain.     "  That  woman,"  he  said,  "  sliuuid  haNC 
Ukewise  bargained  with  me  in  favour  of  her  t»oii." 
At  other  placra  the  Roman  array  found  the  ves- 
ti^s  of  great  magnificence,  joined  to  monuments 
ot  superstition  and  of  4;ruelty.    They  found  sonic 
productions  of  an  art,  in  which  the  king  was 
supposed  to  be  master,  relating  to  the  conip(.R»ition 
of  [H>isons,  and  of  their  antidotes,  and  tome  re- 
cords of  dreams,  togt-ther  witli  the  iiittrprctd- 
tioiLs,  which  liad  been  given  b^-  his  wouteii. 
From  Pontus,  PomjKjy,  having  made  a  proper 

5  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  ad  p  -158. 
G  Dio.  Uas  lib.  37.  c.  3.    Plutarch,  in  Pompeio.    Ap 
pian.  in  Milhridat. 
7  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  p.  4G3. 
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disposition  of  the  fleet  in  the  Euxinc,  to  cover  the 
eatA  ftom  any  attem|itd  which  Mithritlatt^  might 
imke  from  the  Busphorust  and  op{KMite  coasts,  80t 
out  lor  the  kingdom  of  Svri.i,  which  he  now  de- 
trmined  to  seize  in  beiialf  of  the  Romans.  Lu- 
cnilu*  ha  J  already,  af^reeably  to  the  poUry  of  Ids 
eountnr.  and  under  iiret<-iK*e  of  uettmg  the  Sy- 
luai  iWf  «eparattd  ttu'ir  kingdom  from  the  other 
|M»**3bUi>nii  of  Tigranefl :  but  the  pretence  upon 
which  he  acted  in  thi»  matter  being  sufficient  to 
iment  his  seizing  upon  Syria  as  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, he  was  content  with  restorinir  it  to  An- 
tiik'hus  the  last  pretender  of  tlic  Macedonian 
hoe,  who  had  lived  eightit>n  yearn  in  tlie  greati.*st 
ob^-urity  in  Cilicia.  Pompey  now  pro^)o»ed  to 
complete  the  transaction,  by  M>izin^  for  the  Ro- 
uam  thenuielves,  what  the  other  alli*cted  only  to 
rp^ore  tu  the  lawful  owner  ;*  and  thi4  intended 
owner  now  pleaded  in  vain  aguinst  the  Romans 
that  ri^iit  of  descent  fn)m  the  Macedonian  line, 
which  LucuUus  had  employed  with  so  much  force 
to  supplant  Tigranea.* 

(Jn  the  maa*h  into  Syrii,  Pom|)ey,  either  in 
per^>n  or  by  his  lieutenanUt,  nreivcd  the  submis- 
siiin  tff  all  the  ^irincijNilities  or  districts  in  !iiii  way, 
tnJ  midc  the  titllowmg  arningemcnts.  Ttie  Les- 
ser Armirnia,  once  intendini  for  'ri;;;ranes  the  6on, 
he  g:ive  to  IX^jotarus,  king  of  Galatiu,^")  who 
ifttTwjrds  Wiis  long  continuetl  on  the  frontier  of 
the  e:ui)irc  as  a  faithful  deiiend.irit,  aiid  with 
pMsedsnons  which  servi*<l  us  a  barrier  ag»inst  hojt- 
Ule  in \ anions  fnim  that  quarter.  Paphlagonia 
trail  givtMi  to  Attalus  and  Pyhemenus,  who  wen^ 
ikewbH'  litjcral  tributaries  to  the  Roman  otllcers, 
tnd  \i:rilant  guanls  on  the  fnmtlrrs  of  the  em- 
|sre.  {J\Htn  hu  arrival  at  D.imaiH'Us,  he  had 
minv  applications  from  the  late  bubjects  or  de- 
to'n>f  iiit-iof  tiie  ^^yrian  mtuiurchy ;  among  others, 
m\i\  liyrx'.inuA  and  Ari'^tobuius,  two  brutUrrs 
con:*  iiJin:x  f"r  tiie  s«)\rreij;Mty  uf  Judr.i,  who  imw 
it'^i.iin'tl  til  him  for  juiluiii-  lit,  uuii  r«-i|u«>>tnl  (he 
L'il(r(hr^iti<)ri  i>f  his  iH>\\«-r  in  Im'IiuU'  ut'  the  piirt\ 
b.-  !*:.>»tj]>l  im'  pltMsfif  to  favour. 

*  »l  !:iii»i'  rivals,  wlio  wrre  the  s'..?i-!  of  Ali'X- 
andi-r,  Lil«'  hi::li  pri«i»t  of  tin*  Jews,  llyrt-.nnH  t'n' 
t..'r-r  had  <«u<vifdrd  t  »  his  mother  AI*-\aniltM, 
n:k  ^in  t.ie  t-itiii>r  hiil  U:l\  hi*i  iiumrdijti' t»uoci-><H)r 
l!i  the  throne;  but  w.is  dis|>«»ss»ss*'d  by  his 
\»:»uJij'T  br.itfii'r  Ari^iobulu-s  v>hi>,  \n''uiz  oi'  a 
m<»ri.-  ut-tivc  spirit,  had  furmi-d  a  |)owerl'uI  taction 
aiui>ng  t!;«>  (it'opi4'. 

ll^r-Miius  took  n-fui^e  among  t lie  Arults,  ami 
p.wailfd  U|Min  An*las,  the  chiel\ain  of  ^ome 
|iowir:ul  triiM'  of  tiitit  {N>opU>,  to  t>up{Nirt  him  with 
d'A  armv,  in  nvovt-riniT  the  *)V4'ri'i;;ntv  of  the 
Jev*-s.  In  conjunctiiiii  with  this  ally,  he  iuTt»rd- 
i:i:;iy  laid  -ii'ge  to  JeruHjlfm,  but  was  di^appoint- 
eil  ut'  his  u!>jirt  by  Sfaurus,  one  tif  PoinjH'y's 
lii-utfit.int'S  wlio  In-iri:;  then  in  Svria,  at  th4>  re- 
i|Ut">t  ot  Ari'^tolmius,  troin  whom  he  n-ci-iwi.]  a 
jin— -nt  of  thrt-e  hundri-d  laliMits,  or  alK»ut  lifty- 
iN-Vf  a  tih»u<i.in'l  a!id  nine  huiulrctl  |H>uiulri  Mer- 
lin j,  intir|»»scd,  and  ol»lij«d  tiie  Ara!>s  to  rai^.- 
Ifif  »i-_;i'.  Tjnui  the  arriv.il  of  li.ibiriius,  wiui.j 
l'»i;ii.";v  had  -rt'iil  U  h.rr  liiiii  iiit.)  >vria,  Ari>tc>- 
tfiih.o  th  )'.ii!:t  {)ro[j:>r  to  make  him  liki-wiM'  a 
pfi--  iit  ••!  lilty  la!riit-«,  and  l>}  lln'><'  imans  re- 
i:.  i:;.*  ■!  in  }»j-i«««^-.-.ion  ol"  the  hOvcn'i;j:iily  at  the 
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It  is  nllesed  that  each  of  the  contending  par* 
ties  ma4]e  their  pn'stnts  to  the  general  himself; 
Hyrcanusi  in  particuLir,  that  of  a  brautiful  piece 
of  plate,  admired  foi  its  workmanKhip  and  weight, 
iK'ing  the  imitation  of  a  spreading  vine,  with  its 
leaves  and  fruit  in  massy  gold  ;>>  and  these  cir- 
cumstances merit  attention,  as  they  furniith  soino 
instances  of  the  manner  in  which  great  richeiL 
now  in  so  much  nn^uest  at  Rome,  were  amassed 
bv  Roman  generals  m  the  course  of  their  services. 
I^esides  what  they  gained  in  this  manner,  it  is 
likelv  that  every  comjuest  they  effected,  every 
revolution  they  brc»ught  about,  and  every  protec- 
tion they  gmnted,  were  extremely  profitable. 

Pom|)ey,  on  hearing  the  merits  of  the  question 
jjetwwn  the  two  brothers,  declared  for  f lyrcanus, 
and  advanced  towards  the  city,  to  execute  the 
decree  he  had  iKisscd.  U))on  hisappniach  he  was 
a;rain  met  by  Aristobulus,  who  made  fresh  offers 
ot  submission,  and  of  a  public  contribution  in 
money ;  ami  i^onqiey  M*nt  forward  Gabinius  to 
take  (KHfScssion  of  the  place,  in  terms  of  this  sub- 
mission. But  u))on  a  reiiort  that  the  gates  were 
still  kept  shut  by  the  l>arty  of  Aristobuluts  who 
vet  remained  in  his  cam(),  he  ordered  this  prince 
into  confmemt-nt,  and  advanced  with  his  army. 

The  citizens  lieing  divided,  those  who  es{)ou84*d 
the  cause  of  Ilvrininus  were  willing  to  receive 
the  Romans;  tfie  others,  who  were  attached  to 
Ari.-it4>bulus,  retin'd  into  the  temple,  and  broke 
down  the  bridge  by  which  this  edifice  was  joined 
to  the  streets,  and  made  every  other  pn>|)aration 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extn*niity. 

The  gales  of  the  city,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
thn)wn  o^wn  by  the  pirty  of  liyrcanus ;  and  the 
Romans  iH-ing  admitted,  took  {mtwessiunof  all  the 
princi|Mil  stations  within  the  walls,  and  prepared 
to  attack  the  ternpli*.  This  building  had  all  the  ad- 
vantai:res  of  a  citadil,  built  on  a  hiiizht,  surround- 
«'d  with  natural  prcfijai'is,  or  with  a  dix'p  ditch, 
ovcrhuii'^  with  lofty  battlcnit-nts  and  towers. 
l\>jn;H-v  s«'Mt  for  Iniltirinir  »'n:;iru\s  to  Tvre,  anil 
cut  down  all  the  woimIs  in  the  neiirhU)urho«>d  to 
t'urni.>«h  materials  tor  fillinn  up  the  ditch,  raising 
hi:4  mouiid  of  approaeii,''  aiid  erecting;  his  towers. 
All  iii.-s  Works  \vi  re  witli  }:reat  ol»tinacy  coun- 
teracted bv  tiiov  who  hail  taki-n  n-tn<:e  in  the 
temple.  He  ob-ervid,  however,  in  the  C4>urs«»of 
his  ojH.Tation"j,  th.it  thi*  jun^ple  within,  although 
they  detendi-<l  their  {>er<itns  when  attacked  on  the 
Sahltath-dav,  vet  thevdid  not  lalntur,  either  in  re- 
[Miring  atiy  ot  their  own  defences,  or  in  opjiut^mg 
or  d«'nioli:^hi;i:i  the  works  o\'  tlw  Usieju-rs.  He 
acrordiiiirly  took  advantage  of  this  eir(*umi>tanc4', 
nuulv  no  a-^^auits  on  tliat  d  ly,  i>iit  earrii-d  on  his 
attack  in  liilinj  up  the  diteh,  anil  carrying  on  his 
approach.  In  this  uiariiH'r  his  towers,  without 
interruption,  were  r.iix'.l  to  the  K  vel  of  tiie  liattle- 
iiieiits,  and  lii-i  eiiiiiru  >  p!  i\  iivj,  from  tiieiice,  made 
ijri'at  haviH*  aiiioii^  the  In  >itM;ed.  'I'he  Jews, 
howi  vi*r,  ev(  n  uiidi  r  tin*  dwhar;:**  of  the  ei;emy's 
missiles,  still  eotitiiiutd  at  the  altar  to  ].i-rli>rm 
tiitir  Usual  rilis.  AVhile  lla-y  w»  r«'  iiiLiajid  in 
these  holy  exenises  thi'V  t«K.»k  so  liul«*  pre«MUtion 
a:^airi>l  the  il.iiij.  r^  lo  whiefi  tl.4  \  w»ie  e\jo.-ed, 
tti.it  liuiitiHrs  {Hri-^lird  in  otltitn'i  up  the  !>ai  ci- 
lices, and  imii^Mi'd  tiieir  l>KK>d  with  tiiat  of  the 
victims. 

In  the  third  louiitli  afier  the  nii  ^c  U'lran,  one 
oi'  tin*  t<.wer>  i'l  till  temple  was  iiroUirl.t  in  ruin 
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to  the  ^und ;  and  Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla, 
with  two  centurions  at  the  head  of  the  divinions 
they  commanded,  entered  the  breach,  and  puttiiii^ 
all  whom  they  met  to  the  sword,  made  way  for 
more  numerous  parties  to  follow  them,  and  co- 
vered the  avenues  and  porches  of  the  temple  with 
the  slain.  The  priests,  who  were  even  then  em- 
ployed in  the  sacrifices,  waited  for  the  enemy  with 
ffreat composure,  and,  without  discontinuing  their 
duties,  were  slain  at  the  altars.  Numbers  of  the 
people  threw  themselves  from  the  precipices ;  and 
others,  setting  fire  to  the  booths  in  whicn  they  had 
lodged  under  the  walls  of  the  temple,  were  con- 
sumed in  the  flames.  About  twelve  or  thirteen 
thousand  perished  on  this  occasion,  without  any 
proportional  loss  to  the  besiegers,  or  to  those  who 
conducted  the  storm. 

Pompey,  being  master  of  the  temple,  and  struck 
with  the  ohstinatc  valour  with  which  the  people 
had  devoted  themselves  to  its  preservation,  was 
curious  to  sec  the  interior  recess.  This  place, 
into  which  no  one  was  ever  admitted  besides  the 
high  priest,  he  supposed  to  contain  the  sacred  em- 
blems of  that  power  who  inspired  his  votaries  with 
so  ardent  anu  so  unconquerable  a  zeal.  And  he 
ventured,  to  the  equal  consternation  and  horror  of 
his  own  party  among  the  Jews,  as  of  those  who 
opposed  nim,  to  enter  with  his  usual  attendants 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  He  found  it  adorned 
with  lamps,  candlesticks,  cups,  vessels  of  incense, 
with  their  supports  all  of  solid  gold,  with  a  great 
collection  of  the  richest  perfumes,  and  a  sacred 
treasure  of  two  thousand  talents,  or  about  three 
hundred  and  eij^hty-six  thousand  pounds  steHing. 

Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  it  is  mentioned 
that  he  respected  the  religion  of  the  place  so 
much  as  to  have  left  every  part  of  this  treasure 
Uiitouche<l,  and  to  have  given  directions  that  the 
temple  itself  should  be  purified,  in  order  to  expi- 
ate the  profanation  of  which  he  himself  had  been 
guilty.  He  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the  priesthood 
or  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  but  charged  him 
with  a  considerable  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and 
at  the  same  time  strip|)ed  the  nation  of  all  those 
possessions  or  dependencies  in  Palestine  and  Coe- 
lesyria,  which  had  l)een  acquired  or  held  in  sub- 
jection by  their  ancestors.  Such  were  Gadara, 
ScythopolU,  Hyppus,  Pella,  Samaria,  Marissa, 
Azotus,  Jamana,  Arethusa,  Guza,  Joppa,  and 
Dora,  with  what  was  then  called  Stnito's  Tower, 
and  afterwards  Cesarca.  Under  pretence  of  re- 
storing these  several  places  to  their  liberties,  they 
were  detached  from  tne  principality  of  the  Jews, 
but  in  reaUty  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria.' 

Pompey  now  recollecting  that  he  had  formerly 
carried  his  arms  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  to  the  boundaries  of  Numidia  and  of  Spain ; 
that  he  had  recently  penetrated  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Euxine,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  to  the  end  that  ne  might  not  leave 
any  jiart  of  the  known  world  unexplored  by  his 
arms,  now  formed  a  project  to  finish  this  round 
of  exploits,  by  visiting  the  shores  of  the  Asiatic 
or  E^istcrn  Ocean :  a  circumstance  which  was  to 
complete  the  glory  of  his  approacliing  triumph, 
and  raise  him,  as  his  flatterers  were  pleased  to 
observe,  to  a  rank  above  evei^  conqueror  of  the 
present  or  any  preceding  age.^ 

1  Joseph,  do  Bell  Jud.  lib.  i.  k,  vii.  k,  Ant.  lib.  xiv.c.  6. 
3  Plutarch,  in  Pom.  p.  463 


But -while  Pompey  was  employed  in  the 
meiit  of  Syria,  in  the  reduction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
meditating  these  farther  conquests,  Mithndstct 
was  busyin  makipg  preparations  to  renifirllit*> 
war.  Having  heard  of  the  extremitier  to  w6ie|i  ;^ 
the  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  freaoently  ifdnMJ* 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Grauls  anJr^f  Aannibi^ 
and  by  the  insurrections  of  their  tfmi  subjeeli 
and  slaves,  he  concluded  that  thev  were  weakest 
at  home,  or  might  be  attacked  with  the  greatert 
advantage  in  Italy.  He  again,  therefore,  resumed 
the  project  of  marching  an  army  of  Scythians  by 
the  Danube  and  the  Alps.  He  visited  all  tim 
princes  in  his  neighbourhood,  made  alliances  with 
them,  which  he  confirmed  b^  ^ving  to  some  of 
them  his  daughters  in  mamage,  and  persuaded 
them,  by  the  hopes  of  a  plentifnlspoil,  to  jc4n  with 
him  in  the  project  of  invading  Europe.  He  even 
despatched  his  agents  into  Gaul,  to  secure  the 
co-operations  of  nations  on  that  ode  o(  the  worid, 
and  trusted  that,  on  his  appearance  in  Italy,  many 
of  the  discontented  inhabitants  would  join  him  as 
they  had  joined  Hannibal ;  and  that  the  slaves, 
so  lately  at  open  war  with  their  masters,  would 
likewise  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  recruits  to  ins 
army. 

These  projects,  however,  appeared  to  his  own 
nation  too  hiunrdous  and  vast.  They  were  suited 
to  the  state  of  a  king  who  wished  to  perish  with 
splen<Iour ;  but  not  to  that  of  subjects  and  follow- 
ers who  had  humbler  holies,  and  who  chose  to  be 
governed  by  more  reasonable  prospects  of  success. 
The  king  himself,  while  he  meditated  such  exten- 
sive designs,  being  confined  by  an  ulcer  in  his 
face,  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  concealed 
from  public  view,  and  had  not  admitted  any  per- 
son to  his  presence  l)esides  some  fiivourite  eunuchs. 
The  minus  of  his  subjects,  and  of  his  own  family 
in  particular,  were  much  alienated  from  him  by 
some  late  acts  of  barbarous  severity  against  Ma- 
chares  and  Xiphares,  two  of  his  children,  who 
with  some  others,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had  in- 
curred his  resentment. 

Pharnaces,  another  son,  attended  the  father; 
and,  though  disposed  to  betray  him,  was  still 
much  in  his  conndence.  The  people  of  Phana- 
goria,  a  town  on  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  op 
posite  to  the  fortress  at  which  the  king  now 
resided,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tr}',  pretending  a  variety  of  provocations,  revolted 
against  him ;  and  the  army,  during  his  confine- 
ment, losing  the  usual  awe  of  his  person,  muti- 
nied, and  acknowledged  Pharnaces  for  kin^. 
They  assembled  round  the  fort  in  which  Mithn- 
dates  was  lodged,  and  which  he  had  garrisoned 
with  a  chosen  body  of  men.  When  he  appeared 
on  the  battlements,  and  desired  to  know  tlieir  de- 
mands: "To  exchange  you,"  they  said,  "for 
Pharnaces ;  an  old  king  for  a  young  one."  Even 
while  he  received  this  answer,  and  while  many 
of  his  guards  deserted  him,  he  still  hoped  that,  if 
he  were  at  liberty,  he  might  retrie\e  his  allaint. 
He  desired,  therefore,  by  repeated  messages,  to 
know  whetlier  he  might  have  leave  to  dejuirt  in 
safety?  But  none  of  the  messengers  he  sent 
with  this  question  lieing  sufltred  to  return,  he 
apprehended  that  tliere  was  a  design  to  <lo!iver 
him  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Under 
this  apjirehension  he  had  recourse  to  his  last  re- 
sort, a  dose  of  [>oison,  which,  it  is  said,  he  always 
carried  in  the  scabbard  of  his  sword.  Being  to 
employ  this  sovereign  remedy  of  all  his  evils,  hs 
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!,  Kith  rxprrssions  of  kindnem  and  gra- 
dtuJp,  such  of  hiii  attendants  as  still  continiird 
CutUill  to  him;  and  bcinj;  left  with  two  of  hi^ 
Js^^Hen,  who  earnestly  desired  to  di^with  their 
faUMT,  he  allowctl  them  to  share  in  the  draught, 
ad  MW  them  extnn*.  But  the  fiortion  which  he 
hid  rcwen-ed  fat  himself  not  beinc;  likely  to  over- 
come  the  Tigour  of  his  constitution,  or,  as  was 
briievct]  in  those  credulous  times,  being  too  pow- 
erfully countorarted  by  the  effect  of  many  anti- 
dotes he  had  taken  against  poison,  he  orden>d  a 
ikithful  sbve  who  attended  him,  to  perform  with 
hU  sword  what  was  in  those  times  accounted  the 
highest  proof,  as  it  was  the  last  act,  of  fidelity  in 
a  ier\-ant  to  his  master. 

Accounts  of  this  event  was  brought  to  Pom- 
pey.  while  his  army  was  encamped  at  the  dirftance 
of'fioinc  days*  march  from  the  capital  of  Judoa,  in 
bid  way  to  ArabLi.  The  messengers  api)ean*d 
cuT^'iiig  wreaths  of  laurel  on  the  points  of  thrir 
spears;  and  the  armv,  crowding  around  their  gc- 
niTil  to  Icam  the  tidings  won*  infonnrd  of  tlie 
death  of  Mithridates.  This  they  receivtxl  with 
acclamations,  and  immetliately  prot'eedi^i  to  make 
ill  the  onlinary  demonstmlioiis  of  joy.  Pornivv, 
navinj;  now  accomplished  the  princijKiI  object  of 
the  war,  dropped  his  design  on  Arabiii,  and  di- 
rected the  niarrh  of  his  army  towanU  Pont  us. 
Here  he  received  the  submission  of  Pharnacc:*, 
and,  with  many  other  gifU,  was  ]in*sented  with 
the  eiiibalnneil  corpse  of  the  king.  The  wh(»le 
army  cpjwded  to  «h»  it,  examinetl  the  fritUR's 
and  the  srar-s  testifying,  by  these  last  cHJvtsof 
thiir  curiiwiiy,  the  resixt't  wliich  they  entortuint-*! 
fur  thi'«  extraonJiiwrv  man.  He  had,  with  shurt 
inter^alis  ncoupird  the  annii  of  the  Uomaiis  dur- 
ing fottv  years;  and,  though  he  could  ntit  bring 
the  natives  of  Asia  to  match  with  the  Iloinnn 
I' jiiiH'S.  yet  he  frri|uenllv,  by  the  KU|»eriority  of 
fii-i  own  reniii"*,  st«nvl  nnn  in  distres««,  or  ro<!i^ 
mL-t'ortuiic  with  new  and  ur.exiHcted  re- 
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Bources.  TTe  was  tall,  and  of  a  vigorous  consti- 
stution,  nddictMl  to  women,  and,  though  superior 
to  every  other  sort  of  setluction,  to  this  his  ardent 
and  impetuous  spirit  made  him  a  frequent  and 
an  easy  j)rey.  He  api>ears  to  have  love<l  and 
trusted  many  of  that  sex  with  boundless  passion. 
Uv  some  of  them  be  was  followed  in  the  field ; 
others  he  distributed  in  b.is  different  palaces ;  had 
ninny  children,  and  entertained  more  jm rental 
afltvtion  than  conmionly  attends  the  ftolygamy 
of  Asiatic  princes;  yet  even  towards  his  own  sons, 
as  well  as  towanls  every  one  else,  on  occasions 
which  alarme<l  the  jealousy  of  his  crown,  he  was 
Nin(ruinar>'  and  inexorable. 

Pompey  procee<led  to  w»ttle  the  remainder  of 
his  conquests;  and,  Ivsides  the  arrangement, 
already  mentioned,  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
turt  to  the  province  of  Bithynia,  gave  the  Bos- 
pliorus  to  Phamaces,  and  put  the  province  of 
Syria,  extending  to  the  frontier  of  Egyjit,  under 
the  irovernment  of  Sraurus.  He  had  now,  from 
the  time  of  his  api)ointment  to  succeed  Lucullus. 
for  alM)ut  three  years,  had  the  sole  direction  of 
the  atliiirs  of  the  Romans  in  Asia;*  and  hat]  ex- 
chiinged  with  th(^  king  of  Pnrthia  provoking  mea 
s;iges,  whieli,  in  a  dilferent  conjuncture,  might 
have  |i*<l  to  immediate  war.  But  tne  cirumstinces 
wen>  not  yet  rii)e  for  such  a  measure,  and  Pom- 
|N<y  had  proviiieil  suthcient  materials  for  a  tri- 
umph, without  attempting  to  break  throufrh  those 
boundaries  on  whieh  so  many  Roman  generals 
wen*  diKimrd  ti)  disajt] (ointments,  and  on  which 
the  |)rogress  of  the  e:ii]>ire  itself  was  destined  to 

Stoj). 

Witlmut  entertaining  any  farther  pn»jerts  for 
the  present,  he  set  out  with  two  legions  on  tho 
n>ute  of  <'iliri.i  towanL-*  Italy,  having  'J'iixnnies, 
S4in  to  the  ki:i!i  of  Armenia,  toixether  with  Aris- 
tohiihis  l;»te  loiirjier  ot  tfje  Jewish  throne,  with 
his  tainily,  two  wwi-i  ai.d  two  daU'^hters,  us  ca])- 
ti\rs  tu  adorn  liis  triijiiq>h.3 
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G-oTinj^  Otrruption  i*/  thf  Uoman  OM'^rrsiif  S!;ifr.  —  T/if  fjorr  of  C-tntitlrrntion  rhanped  for 
^4rari<v.  /itiftfiti/,  mid  PrtMliiCality — l^nd-  im\iin.-t  ll.rt<,rt:'in — CafHinr  a  <\indif/atr  for  the 
0.':ij'iil''hip — Coin^f/inirtj  \rith  Autrunius — ("lunf  titi  jii  fur  thr  (^.,n-,ul(i!f — IJlftioii  i.f  i'ircro 
and  An/'jniii.* — (.'onditinn  of  thr  Tinw^ — A.Triri-m  L.i\e  I'f  Iinllii.< — Tri'd  nf  li'iinriu.-  — 
CiVi/j'  vf  thr  Tribune.'  —  (tf  Catiline — Ilia  l^Hirlit  /ri)]n  the  Cihj — I/ivconi}/  of  hi^s  Arrum- 
ji'ircs —  Their  Kjccutiun. 
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AB<  »l'T  tlje  time  tint  PoniiK-y  obtained  his 
*"..::)nii»i'»n  t4>  romrnand  with  s<ie\te:i'ivo  a  j»ow- 
iri:i  the  sup|»n'ssiori  of  t!ie  pirates,  the  tide  U'- 
;i:i  tt»  ru:i  inirh  n^rtiin.;!.  the  ari-stiMTatieal  party. 
The  j>»»[)ula'-e,  led  by  w^ine  of  tlje 
tribunes,  were  i  ver  ready  to  irisnlf 
the  authority  of  the  senile;  ani! 
the  \iees  «if  partieuiar  men  tj.wr 
fnHjuiMJt  advantaues  aiiain^t  the 
whule  order  of  nobility.  < 'tirrup- 
li'»:i  -xw  I  dati'irnms  laeti«ni  |«n*va:led 
jt  I  ii':-ii,ins,  :iiiii  t!ie  pri'fernu-nts  of  htale  were 
J'li.-ri  :.  ••  <\eteil.  as  steps  to  the  ijov*  rnrnem  of  ' 
i':-iM:it  e-!.  whcri'  f.»rlunes  wi-re  aina.Ksed  by  e\ery  | 
I";*.!!-  ot'a'iu>o,  ojj|.re».Mon,  and  violenee.  J:!n\\  i 
ri  1  111  !i;;i;ation  co:icurr«-<l  in  rousinjj  the  jK^>ple  ! 


r"  (:a\-iur- 
M  .ill  a  id 


jJi.'^iin'^t  !hi's<'  abn<4^.  Cnrneliu**, 
/rr  Co^ntUa  <»ne  ot'  I  lie  triiniinv  pr<*|H>^'ii  a  «»• 
lU  AmhUu.        ^,■re  law  a'_:»iii>f   |.»i  i  ly,  by  which 

|Kr>i>riN  i*i':i\ieteii  of  tins  ( riino 
s!i.»u!il  W  tiiviinilified  lor  any  olliiv  of  st.ite. 
The  srnate  wi-.!uil  t»»  s-ttleii  the  rii;i«i;r  i>f  this 
l.nv,  h:  liniitini!  ihe  ]H<ti.iltv  ti>  a  iHeuniiirv  line; 
a;i<l  tlie  cuiisul,  <  'uli-urnins  Pi^o,  iiioxeij  lor  ati 
nlirt  t'»  this  pur|)o.-;r,  in  jinlrf  !o  anlii"iji;ite  iiiid 
to  [  reehi  !»'  the  ini>re  viol*  nt  law  of  ( 'oriiehus. 
\\\\\  the  triliiiiie  pre\a'i!t->l.  and  obtained  an  art 
iin|M»>ir»:I  the  •M'venr  penalty.  He  hk« wi-.r,  by 
aimtlji'r  deert'e  <if  t'le  pei»p!i',  atl  leked  the  discrC' 


1  Fh'in <*.!!"«.  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  0. 
*J  Ju;j>.pti.  du  Ikl!.  Juii.  lib.  i.  C.  7. 
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tionary  jurisdiction  of  the  prstoM,'  obliged  tliem 
to  be  more  explicit  in  the  edicts  they  published, 
and  to  ol»crve  them  more  exactly. 

The  crime  of  extortion  in  the  provinces,  how- 
ever, was  the  great  disgrace  of  the  Romans.  To 
have  found  an  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil, 
would  have  done  more  honour  to  the  common- 
wealth tlian  they  had  derived  from  all  their  con- 
quests. Severe  laws  were  accordingly  enacted, 
complaints  were  willingly  received,  an(i  prosecu- 
tions encouraged.  Candidates  for  popularity  and 
public  favour  generally  began  with  endeavouring 
to  bring  some  offender  under  this  title  to  public 
lusticc ;  but  the  example  of  this  state,  afu'r  all, 
has  lefl  only  this  piece  of  instruction  to  mankind : 
That  just  government  over  conquered  provinces 
is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for,  and  least  of  all  where 
republics  are  the  conquerors. 

jManilius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  inferior  class  of  his  C4>n- 
■tituents,  had  obtained  by  suqirisc  an  act,3  by 
which  the  citizims  of  slavish  extraction  were  to 
be  promiscuously  inrolled  in  all  the  tribes.  This 
act,  having  drawn  upon  him  the  resentment  of 
the  senate,  compelled  him  to  seek  for  security 
under  the  protection  of  Gubinius  and  Pompev. 
With  this  view  he  moved  his  famous  act,  m 
wliich  Cicero  concurred,  to  vest  Pom|>ey  w^ith 
the  command  in  Asb.  This  motion  jirocured 
him  a  {Kiwcrful  sup|M)rt,  and,  on 
Lex  JUnilia.  some  oco4Lsion»,  tlie  general  voice 
of  the  |KH)j)lc  in  his  favour.  Soon 
after  this  transaction,  lieing  prosecuted  for  some 
offence  at  the  tribunal  of  Cicero,  who  was  then 
prtctor,  and  being  n^lusiNl  the  usual  delays,  the 
prsBtor  was  obliirtnl  to  exi)lain  this  step  in  a  H|HHvh 
to  the  i>e.^p!e;  in  whicli  he  told  them,  that  he 
meant  to  favour  Manilius,  and  that,  Iiis  own 
term  in  oflice  being  about  to  expire,  he  could  not 
favour  him  more  elTectuiUy,  than  by  hastening 
his  trial,  and  by  not  leaving  him  in  the  jwwer  of 
a  8ucx*essor,  who  niiglit  not  be  equally  disjKyseil 
in  his  favour.  Such  were  the  loose  and  popular 
notions  of  justice  then  prevailing  at  Rome.' 

At  the  election  of  consuls  for  the  foUowinjr 
year,  there  occurred  an  opjwrtunity  to  a|)ply  the 
law  against  bril)ery.  Of  four  candid.ites,  Publius 
Autr«)nius  Pretus,  Publius  CorneUus  Sylla,  L. 
Aurelius  Cotta,  and  L.  Manlius  Tonjuatus,  the 
ni;ijority  had  declared  for  the  former  two ;  but 
these  being  convicted  of  briberv,  were  set  aside, 
and  their  competitors  declared  duly  elected. 

AlK)ut  the  same  time  L.  Sergius  Catilina, 
who  has  lieen  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
most  violent  executioners  of  Sylla's  proscriptions, 
having  returned  from  Africa,  where  he  had  served 
in  the  cipacity  of  prajtor,  and  intending  to  stand 
for  the  consulate,  was  accused  of  extortion  in  his 
province,  and  stop^)ed  in  his  canvas  by  a  prose- 
cution raised  on  this  account.  In  his  rage  for  tliis 
disappointment,  he  was  ri{>e  for  any  disorder; 
and,  being  readily  joined  by  Autronius  and  Piso, 
formed  a  conspimcy  to  assassinate  their  rivals,^ 
to  massacre  the  senate,  to  seize  the  ensigns  of 
power,  an<l,  with  the  aid  of  their  faction,  to  lay 
hold  of  the  government.*  Julius  Crosar  and 
Crassus  are  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  accom- 
plices in  this  plot.     Crassus  was  to  have  btvn 


1  Dio.  Cau.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  23. 
S  Ibid.  lib.  xxxvi. 
3  F  lit  arch,  in  Vit.  Cicer. 
S  Diuii.  lib.  xxxvi.  4tc 
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named  dictator,  and  CsMar  his  general  of  the 
horse.^  Cesar  was  to  have  given  the  signal  for 
the  execution  of  the  massacre,  by  uncovering  his 
shoulders  of  his  gown ;  but  Crassus  having  re* 
lented,  al)sented  himself  from  the  senate  on  the 
day  appointed,  and  Cesar,  though  present,  omit*- 
ted  to  give  the  signal,  by  which  means  the  whob 
was  disconcerted.  Sylla  was  tried  some  years  aAcT 
as  an  accessory,  and  was  defended  by  Cicero. 

Many  of  those  who,  by  their  birth  and  distinc- 
tion, were  destined  to  run  the  career  of  political 
honours,  found  their  fortunes,  by  the  extravagant 
expence  of  public  shows,  a.iJ  ->!  gratuities  to  the 
people,  by  bribes  to  private  ocrbons,  as  well  as  by 
their  own  debauchery  anu  prodigality,  ruined 
before  they  attained  their  eniL  They  sought  to 
repair  their  ruin. by  any  unwarrantable  means,^ 
and  were  ready  to  engage  in  any  dangerous  de- 
sign. The  state  appears  to  have  apprehended 
an  increase  of  this  danger  from  the  number  of 
foreigners,  who,  from  every  quarter,  crowded  to 
Rome,  as  to  the  general  resort  of  persons  who 
wished  to  gratify  their  own  extravagance,  or  to 
prey  U|K)n  that  of  others.  Under  this  apprehen- 
sion, an  edict  \^*as  obtained,  upon  the  motion  of 
C.  Papius,  tribune  of  the  people,  to  oblige  all 

stningers  to  leave  the  city :  but  it  is 
I^z  Papia  d*  likely,  that  the  state  was  in  greater 
Pere^rinis.  Janger  from  natives  than  foreign- 
ers. Catiline,  having  prevailed  upon  ClodiuS) 
by  the  consideration  of  a  sum  of  nraney,  to  drop 
the  prosecution,  which  had  lieen  intended  against 
him,  was  left  tti  ofR»r  liiniself  a  candidate  ^r  th€ 
consulate  of  the  following  year.* 

The  office  of  censor  liad  been  revived  in  the  per 
sons  of  Catulus  and  Crassus ;  but  these  officen 
found  that  its  authority,  so  powerful  in  former 
times,  was  now  of  little  eflect.  They  scanx'ly 
ventureil  to  give  it  a  trial  within  the  city ;  and, 
having  differed  about  the  enrolment  of  citizens 
residing  l)eyond  the  Po,  and  about  some  other 
jKirticulars,  they  resigned  their  iwwer.s  Censors 
were  again  named  in  the  following  year,  but 
with  no  greater  elfect;  some  of  the  tribunes, 
fearing  to  be  dejtraded  from  the  senate,  forliade 
tliem  to  proceed  m  making  up  the  rolI.'O 

In  the  next  consulate,  Caius  Ju- 
U.  C.  680.    lius  Cffsar,  at  this  time  thirty-five 

years  of  a<To,  entered  on  his  career 
C  jiarFi-'  °^  populantv  and  ambition.  Being 
gulus.  edile,  together  with  Marcus  Bibu- 

lus,  he  not  only  concurred  with  his 
colleague  in  all  the  ex^iensivc  shows  that  were 
given  to  the  people,  but  gave  seiiarate  entertain- 
ments on  his  own  accx)unt.  The  multitudes  of 
gladiators  he  had  assembled  on  this  occasion 
gave  an  alarm  to  the  magistracy,  and  he  was 
onlered  not  to  excet^d  a  certain  numlier.  In  the 
administration  of  liis  office  as  praetor,  he  took 
some  stejw  that  were  likely  to  revive  the  animo- 
sity of  the  late  parties  of  Marius  and  Sylla ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  act  of  indemnity  which  had 
passed,  rai^^ed  prosecutions  on  a  charge  of  assa.**- 
sination,  against  all  tluvse  who  had  put  any  ciiizfc>n 
to  death  iii  ext?cution  of  Sylla's  pri>sori|»tion.*^ 
From  this  time,  Suetonius  olwerves,  tlvat  Cicero 
dated  llie  Inginning  of  Ciesar's  project  to  subvert 
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tHr  rppublio,  and  to  make  himself  master  of  the 

What  hn»  most  (liKtin|vuirihetl  tliU  eon^ulate, 
hnwevrr,  U  the  compi'titiun  of  candiilateri  for  the 
^m'estiiiun  to  tliat  ofHcc  on  the  following  year, 
ari'l  the  coni*e<iuenre«  of  the  election  whicfi  fol- 
Ii»iie>J.  The  candidates  were  M.  Tulliua  Cicero, 
C.  AntoniofS  ion  of  tlie  late  celebrated  orator, 
L..  StTi^iua  Catilina,  P.  Sulpilius  Gallia,  and  L. 
Ca.^iurt  LonfnnuB,  Ctuintiu  Comificiuts  and  Li- 
rii)in>*  Sacerdtw. 

( *icero  was  the  firKt  of  his  family  who  had  ever 
T^Utl,  or  enjoyed  anv  honours,  at  Rome.  He 
vrus  a  native  of  Ar;>inum,  a  countr>'-town  of 
It;ily.  and  was  considereil  as  an  obscure  i>erson 
by  xhtw  who  were  descended  of  ancient  families, 
biit  hid  {Treat  consideration  on  account  of  his 
el«iqiience  and  the  consequences  of  it,  to  ail  such 
ft«  li:tfl  any  interests  at  stake  before  the  tribunals 
of  jiMicc.'  Being  solicited  by  Catiline  to  under- 
takf  hii*  deffnce  on  a  trial  for  malversation  in 
Sicily,  he  did  not  at  once  nject  the  re<jue«t,  nor 
alw.i*yrt  deny  his  aid  to  the  factious  tribunes  in 
supfinrt  of  tbeir  measures.  He  was  undoubtedly, 
Lk«'  other  amUtious  men  at  UonK?,  disclosed  to 
nuirt  ever>'  party,  and  willing  to  gain  indivi- 
dual!*;" and  nad  of  late,  in  particular,  considera- 
bly strengthened  his  interest,  by  having  suppoi ted 
the  pretensions  of  Ponqiey,  and  by  having  joined 
tht'  (topnlar  tribunes,  in  what  they  pnijioHed  in 
U-!i  itf  iif  that  officer.  He  was,  notwithstanding, 
pnilultly  by  his  aversion  to  a|){>ear  for  so  Uid  a 
riii'nt  as  (!'atiline,  savcil  from  the  reproiich  of 
luxiniT  es{toused  his  cause;  and  by  his  known 
inr I i nation  in  cn'neral  to  supfNirt  the  authority  of 
thi'  »4'n:ite,  lie  di^jiOMHl  the  aristocrutical  (larty  to 
fitri;ivi>  (he  iH'casional  |Kirt  which  he  took  with 
till*  tribunt's  in  pirtirular  questions,  n(tt  ininie- 
diittly  sui»in»»»fl  to  utli rt  thiir  j:«»\«*rnnuMit. 

fn  ihr  courM'  of  this  ci<ni|i«tititMi  for  the  con- 
*':l-!iii».  Antunius  and  < 'jililinc  jninrd  inlrn>ts 
t-./'ili*  r,  iind  >|j;ir»d  no  kind  <»r  di'ifn-e  of  rorru|>- 
t-  Ji.  i  "wt'To  cirnipiaintil  tiftlnir  itmrticfs  in  the 
s- ;.  .U;  :«nd  nio\fd  to  rr\i\o  the  law  i)f  Culpur- 
I..  .-i  ;ij.iin-t  bril»i'r>*,  with  an  :id<iitionid  |K-riallv 
«'r  (•  ri  NtMM' b.ini.shnient.'*  r'ntiiine  ctuifidrrcd 
tl.is  iiHMSiin*  as  Icvrllrd  a>!:iin;t  liiiiiM'lf;  and 
i..  itrl  by  this  i»ro\<Hratii»n,  as  well  as  by  tiie 
a';ii;iii^iiy  of  a  ri\al,  was  then  KUj>jH»Md  to  ha\r 
fiirrui'il  .1  «lisi:;n  ajainst  <.'ict'ro*s  lili',  an<l  to  have 
fxj-n  >-i'<l  hiroM If  to  this  jMiriKiH',  in  tinns  that 
f'Vi-a  general  alarm  to  the  curtors,  anil  drtrr- 
riiw.td  gre.it  nunil>crs  against  hini>(*lf.  lie  h;id 
<>.i  All  to  his  interests  many  jM'rs«»ns  oi'inf.inious 
":.  inrtrr  and  di*s[>erale  foriunc,  many  \t>uth-  of 
•:.■.. I  iiMiily,  whom  he  dcbiiuclu'<l  or  eiir(»uriii:r<l 
1:1  I'TuiT  |inil;ij;.ii'y.  His  languajii',  at  th«-ir niett- 
i.ij's  vv,!''  full  of  indi«!nation  at  the  unrtiuul  aiid 
suj*.  -'ot  .1  uiij'ii'it  distribution  of  fortune  and  |h»w- 
cr.  •■  Ail  the  wealth  of  the  state,  all  authority,'' 
hi  >  li  i.  '•!:;  en:;ri>ss»tl  by  a  few,  while  others  of 
ni.re  ;::erit.  are  kejt  in  j»«Aerty  and  ol  sj-nrity, 
■X'.i\  •i;ijin"->»d  with  deUs."'  He  j)rore.ised  Ins 
m;.  nti.wi,  whtn  in  ollu'e,  to  rou;o\e  thi  >i'  uriev- 
tt:i.'i  -,  to  e.iiii-el  tlie  del>t:»  of  hih  Iriends,  to  enrieli 
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them  by  nlentiful  divisions  of  lane,  and  to  place 
them  in  tlie  highest  stations. 

These  declarations,  U'ing  made  to  a  numerous 
mwting,  were  ill  eoncj-aled.  Curius,  one  of  the 
faction,  boasted  to  Fulvia,  a  woman  of  rank, 
with  whom  he  had  a  criminal  correspondence, 
that  a  revolution  must  soon  take  place,  and  spt*- 
cified  the  jiarticular  hopes  and  designs  of  their 
iiarty.  Tliis  woman  mentioned  the  subject  to 
ner  own  confidents,  but  concealed  the  author  of 
her  information.  In  the  mean  time,  (.^atiline 
was  considered  as  a  i^erson  of  the  most  dangerous 
designs,  and  was  o])ix)sed  in  his  election  by  all 
who  liad  any  regard  to  public  order,  or  to  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealt  n.  Cicero,  at  the  same 
time,  U'ing  su|)porte<l  by  the  senate,  was  elected, 
together  with  Caius  Antonius.  The  latter  stoou 
candidate  U])on  the  same  interest  with  Catiline, 
and  was  preferred  to  him  only  bv  a  small  majority. 
By  this  event  the  designs  of  Cati- 
U.  C.  61X).  line  were  supposed  to  be  frustrated ; 
but  the  consuls  were  not  likely  to 
'^'cen  **"  enter  on  a  quiet  administration. 
C.  JInionitu.  The  trihunitian  {K>wer,  from  the 
time  of  its  restoration,  was  gradually 
rtH>overing  its  force,  and  extending  its  operations. 
KNcr}'  iierson  that  could  give  any  ]}ublic  disturb- 
ance, tnat  could  annoy  the  senate,  or  mortify 
anv  of  its  leading  niemben;  every  one  that  had 
views  of  ambition  adverse  to  the  laws,  or  who 
wished  to  take  part  in  scenes  of  confusion  and 
tumult ;  ever>*  i)rr8on  oppn'ssed  with  debt,  who 
wished  to  defraud  his  crnlitnrs;  ever)'  |H>rson 
who,  by  his  profligacy  or  crimt^  was  at  variance 
with  the  tribunals  of  justice,  was  comprehended 
under  the  general  denomination  of  the  popubir 
jiarty.  The  Roman  iieople  had  once  lieen divid- 
ed intO)iatrieian  and  pit  iM-ian,  next  into  noblemen 
an«l  commoners;  but  now  tlu'V  took  sides  with 
little  fi'gard  to  former  distinctions  against  or  for 
the  pn's<'rvation  of  public  «irder.  In  tlieusbcudily 
of  the  centuries,  a.»  well  us  in  that  of  the  triltes, 
the  disonlerly  and  theprollii;ate  Ugan  topn-\ail; 
and  as  it  wils  impossible  that  the  collective  iNidy 
of  the  [NMiple  could  meet,  the  comitia,  lor  the  nu>st 
\Hix\,  was  but  another  name  for  such  riotous  as- 
si'iiiblii's,  as  were  nmde  up  of  the  |»ers*.)ns  who 
haunted  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  minds  of 
soUt  men  wire  full  of  fear  and  distrust,  alarmed 
with  sunnisi's  of  plots,  and  various  condiinati(;ns 
of  de;<|K-rate  }H'rsons,  who  united  their  intluence, 
IK  it  to  curry  elections  or  attain  to  preferments, 
but  to  oNerturn  the  government,  or  to  share  in  ittf 

One  of  the  tribunes  of  the  present 
Lfr  Strvilia  year,  S«'r\ilius  Kulhis,  mnm  atter  his 
.igrana.  ji,ln»issit)n  into  ollice,  un«h-r  pretence 
of  [>ro\idin(;  settlements  for  many  of  the  citixens, 
promulgated  the  heads  of  an  Atiraiiiin  law,  w  hieh 
lie  rarrieil  to  the  n-nate  and  the  |ieople.  Tht; 
suljirt  of  former  grants  was  now  in  a  iiriat  mea- 
suri'  (>xhau>ted,  and  all  Italy  was  inhabited  by 
Htiman  citizens.  Thi-  tribune  pro^KiMil  a  new 
exiMtlient  to  open  settlements  for  the  indigent, 
not  by  eoniph^t,  but  by  j»ureha>«'.  ll  war*  pro 
|n»M-d  that  all  estates,  territories,  or  iKisst-s^iou.s*)! 
;ui\  sort,  which  Ubtnueil  to  the  re|'ublie,  should 
!m 'sold  ;  tliat  all  ai*<pii>itions  of  territt>ry  nrtr.lly 
i<..ido,  and  the  spoils  taken  iVum  any  enemy 
^lIolIid  be  (Ii>i>o.-ed  of  in  the  s;ime  manner;  thai 
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the  money  arising  from  such  sales  should  be  em- 
ploj^x]  in  purchasing  arable  and  cultivable  lands, 
to  bo  assigned  in  lots  to  the  needy  citizens ;  and 
that,  to  carry  this  law  into  execution,  ten  com- 
niisbioners  should  be  named  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  pontiffs  were  named,  not  by  the 
whole  people,  but  by  seventeen  of  the  tribes  select- 
ed liy  lot:  that  these  commissioners  should  be 
iudgeS)  without  appeal,  of  what  was  or  was  not 
public  property ;  of  what  was  to  be  sold,  of  what 
was  to  be  bought,  and  at  what  price;  that  they 
were  to  receive  and  judge  of  the  accounts  of  every 
consul,  or  other  officer,  except  Pompey,  com- 
manding in  any  province,  where  any  capture  was 
made,  or  new  territory  acquired :  and  in  short, 
that  they  should,  dunng  nve  years,  which  was 
the  intended  term  of  their  commission,  be  the 
sole  masters  of  all  property  within  the  empire, 
whether  public  or  private. 

On  the  day  that  the  new  consuls  entered  on 
their  office,  when  they  returned  in  procession 
from  the  canitol,  and  gave  the  first  meeting  to 
the  senate,  RuUus  had  the  presumption  to  pro- 
pose this  law,  and  to  move  the  conscript  fathers, 
that  they  would  be  pleased  to  give  it  the  sanction 
of  their  approbation  and  authority  in  being  car- 
ried to  the  people.  Upon  this  ocx^on,  Cicero 
made  his  first  speech  in  the  character  of  consul. 
The  former  part  of  it  is  lost ;  the  remainder  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  highest  specimens  of  his 
eloquence.  In  this  and  the  two  speeches  he  de- 
livered to  the  people,  on  the  same  subject,  he 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  (if  we  may  venture 
to  imitate  his  own  expressions)  that,  from  the 
first  clause  of  this  law  to  the  last,  there  was 
nothing  thought  of,  nothing  proposed,  nothing 
done  but  the  erecting,  in  ten  persons,  under  the 
pretence  of  an  Agrarian  law,  an  absolute  sove- 
reignty over  the  treasury,  the  revenue,  the  pro- 
vinces, the  empire,  the  neighbouring  kingdoms 
and  states;  and,  in  short,  over  all  the  world  as 
far  as  it  was  known  to  the  Romans.  He  painted 
in  such  lively  colours  the  abuses  wliich  might  he 
committed  by  Rullus,  and  by  his  associates,  in 
judging  what  was  private  and  what  public  pro- 
perty, in  making  sales,  in  making  purchast^s,  in 
planting  the  colonies ;  and  so  exposed  the  impu- 
dence of  the  cheat,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
surprise  the  people  into  the  {rranting  ot"  such  pow- 
ers, the  absurdity  and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  the 
whole  measure,  that  it  was  instantly  rejected, 
and  its  author  hissed  from  the  assembly,  and 
treated  as  an  object  of  ridicule  and  scorn. 

The  splendour  of  the  consul's  eloquence,  on 
this  occasion,  appeared  with  great  distinction,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  times  continued  to  furnish  him 
with  opportunities  to  display  it.'  Roscius  Ame- 
rinus,  having  been  tribune  of  the  people  a  few 
years  before,  had,  by  the  authority  of  his  offic^j 
set  apart  some  benches  in  the  theatre  for  the 
equestrian  order.  This  gave  offence  to  the  peo- 
ple, so  that  Roscius  was  commonly  hissed  when 
he  appeared  at  any  of  the  uublic  assemblies.  On 
some  one  of  these  occasions  the  consul  interi>osed ; 
and,  in  a  popular  harangue,  secured  the  attach- 
ment of  the  knights  to  himself,  and  reconciled  the 
'pcoph;  to  the  distinction  which  had  been  made  in 
favour  of  that  body. 


I  It  is  probable  that  Cicero  did  not  write  in  order 
to  sp^nk,  but  wrote  after  he  had  spoken,  for  the  use  of 
SM  A'iends.    Episi.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  ii.  c.  1. 


There  happened  under  the  same  consulate  a 
business  of  greater  difficulty,  being  a  motion  to 
restore  the  sons  of  the  proscribed  to  the  privilege 
of  being  chosen  into  the  offices  of  state,  of  wl^ch 
they  hwl  been  deprived  by  an  ordinance  of  SvUa. 
Their  fate  was  undoubtedly  calamitous  and  se* 
vere.  Many  of  them  who  had  been  too  young 
to  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  their  party,  were  now 
come  of  age,  and  found  themselves  stript  of  their 
birthright,  and  stigmatized  with  this  mark  of  di» 
honour.  It  was  proposed,  in  their  behalf,  to  take 
away  this  cruel  exclusion.  But  Cicero,  appro 
bending  that  this  proposal  tended  to  arm  and  to 
strengthen  persons,  wno,  from  long  use,  had  con- 
tracted an  halntual  disaffection  to  the  eatablished 
government,  powerfully  opposed  the  motion,  and 
succeeded  in  having  it  rejected.* 

Though  the  orations  on  the  two  subjects  last 
mentioned  have  perished,  great  part^f  that  which 
he  spoke  on  the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  still  remains. 
This  man,  of  a  great  age,  a  respectable  senator 
at  the  distance  of  six-and-tmrty  Tears,  was 
brought  to  trial  as  an  accomplice  in  tfu;  death  of 
ApuTeius  Saturninus,  the  factious  tribune,  who^ 
as  has  been  related,  having  seized  the  capitol, 
was,  by  the  consuls  Marius  and  Valerius  Flao- 
cuS)  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  senate,  ami 
attended  by  all  the  most  respectable  citizens  in 
arms,  forced  from  his  strong-hold,  and  put  to 
death  as  a  public  eriemy. 

Titus  Atius  Labieiius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
was  the  declared  prosecutor  of  C.  Rabirius ;  but 
historians  agree,  that  this  tribune  acted  at  the  in- 
stigation, and  under  the  direction,  of  C.  Julius 
Ca»ar.  The  intention  of  the  popular  party  was, 
by  making  an  example  of  this  respectable  person 
in  so  strong  a  case,  where  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  the  commands  of  the  most  popular 
consul,  where  even  the  prescription  of  so  old  a 
date  should  have  repelled  every  danger,  eflfcc- 
tually,  for  the  future,  to  deter  every  person  from 
acting  in  support  of  the  senate,  or  from  opposing 
force  to  the  designs  of  factious  tribunes,  however 
turbulent  or  dangerous. 

The  senate,  and  all  the  fnends  of  government, 
were  greatly  alarmetl,  and  united  in  defence  of 
Rabirius.  The  popular  party,  as  already  de- 
scrilxxl,  the  ambitious,  the  protiigate,  the  bank- 
rupt, who  were  earnest  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
government,  and  in  haste  to  bring  on  scenes  of 
confusion  and  trouble,  took  the  opposite  side. 

The  prosecutor  laid  his  charge  lor  treason  of 
the  most  heinous  kind,  and  destined  the  accused 
to  die  on  the  cross,  the  ordinary  manner  of  exe- 
cuting the  sentence  of  death  on  the  slaves.  "  The 
executioner  stalks  in  the  forum,"  said  Cicero 
"and  the  cross  is  erected  for  a  Roman  citizen  in 
the  field  of  Mars."  The  accusation  was  first 
brought  before  the  prsetor,  who  {>06sessed  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  in  such  cases.  This  magis- 
trate empannelled  two  judges,  who  were  to  deter- 
mine in  this  mighty  cause.  These  were  Caius 
Julius  and  Lucius  Cssar.  At  this  court  the 
defendant  was  condemned ;  and  with  a[>pearances 
of  animosity,  on  the  part  of  Caius  Canar,  that 
greatly  increased  the  alarm.  This  rising  citizen 
had  always  courted  thejwpulace,  and  was  strongly 
supported  by  them.  That  he  should  aim  at  ho- 
nours and  power,  it  was  said,  is  common ;  but 
that  he  wished  to  provide  impunity  for  the  di«> 
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'arbcr*  of  tlic  coinmonweallh,  was   alanninff. 
The  rriinc  of  KabiriuA,  cvni  if  he  could  lie  coii- 
ncted  of  it,  had  been  committed  (lie  year  iK'fore 
Cr<ar  wax  bom.     In  the  person  of  the  a<*r.used 
c^irry  circumstance,  even  on  the  Kupposition  of 
B  true  charge,  pleaded  for  comiA^sion  and  even 
far  respect :  the  fact,  at  the  name  time,  was  de- 
nick],  and  a  positive  evidence  was  brou<;1it,  that 
another  h;id  recfiviil  u  reward  for  killing  Saturii- 
iriu^:  but  the  |K>licy  of  the  faction  rtHjuinnl  this 
vi^niui;  and  the  sentence  must  have  been  exe- 
cuted, if  the  condemned  had  not  fled,  by  apwal, 
to  the  judizment  of  the  people,  where  indei'd  \m 
cause  uii^Tit  he  reckoned  more  desperate  than  if 
It  had  liocn  before  a  select  court.     The  parties 
att«'nded  this  trial  whli  creat  ardour.     Iiorten- 
kJiia  conducted  the  ap}>eaT  and  defence.     Cicero 
pleadi*d  in  tiehalf  of  justice  and  government; 
pojnto]  the  atje,  the  intlrmities,  the  forlorn  state 
of  the  defendant,  who  had  survixed  his  relations 
and  hia  friends.     He  ptMUted  out  the  danger  to 
pjvernnient  and  to  order  from  this  precetlent,  in 
terms  that   must  kive  tnelted  every  heart,  not 
callous  from  ambition,  faction,  or  pnifligacy  of 
manners:  but  in  vain.     Even  in  the  assemlily 
of  the  centuries,  the  majority  was  hastening  to 
afHrm  the  M*ntence,  when  CI.  CoKrilius  MeteTlus 
Ct'ler,  then  pra'tor,  and  one  of  the  augurs,  Iiasten- 
ed  tu  the  Janiculum,  and  tore  down  the  ensign 
which  was  planted  there  as  a  sign  of  (K'ace.     A 
ailly  pitre  uf  Miperstition  stojitthe  proceetlings  of 
thum.*  whom  neither  ju!*tice  nor  comjiassion,  nor 
regard  to  government  could  n*titrain. 

It  was  e>«tablishetl,  as  has  lieen  formerly  no- 
aced,*  that  the  ahjM'mMy  of  the  centurifs  could 
'lot  procei-d  without  this  signal  in  view.  In  the 
JTft  ajie><  of  llouic,  the  enemy  were  always  at  the 
|ja!i".  Whili"  the  iM'ljpN*  were  asseniMed  in  the 
!m'1i1  (»u  onr  side  ot  tliu  city,  tliry  were  in  dan'^rr 
of  li  inj;  ass.iil«il  on  the  other.  "NVhrn  tiny  as- 
ii«'r:j!'!id,  tlMTt-fore,  in  the  fu-M  of  Mars,  a  guard 
w  i<.  always  |K)stitl  on  the  Jaiiioulnin,  aiul  an 
cii.-ijn  dis]»la\(d.  If  any  enemy  ajJiMMnMl.  thr 
iMi^'iiin  was  takrn  «lowji,  the  a^M-mbly  di.-ini>M.>d, 
aji'l  tikc  jH\)i»le  tiH)k  to  tlu'ir  arms.  TJils  rrre- 
iMiii),  like  many  ollirr  customs  l>oth  of  ?jUj•^■r<ti- 
ti'iri  and  law,  remained  atlcr  the  occasion  had 
c  iH  '1 ;  and  it  wa.i  hi  !d  ille«r:d  or  impiims  in  the 
jjitiplr  to  pHM'ted  in  any  allair  without  the  vn- 
siju  in  \it'w.  Jly  this  means  the  trial  was  put 
oili  and  tiu'  prosivulors,  dfsp.iiring  of  JK-in^j  able 
t.»  work  up  tlie  |»«'Oiile  again  into  an  etiual  <l«'j:rer 
of  \iuli*i»'«*,  drupt  the  prosecution.  The  cans*- 
*»tii]  rrriuiim-ii  undnided,  ami  the  jKiwrr  of  the 
M'n.tti'  ti>  delend  its  own  authority,  continued  in 
a  St  lie  tif  ."UsjN'iise. 

Thi-  tribinu'  L:dnenu.4  laid  aside  all  thoughts 
of  nri(\%ing  the  prosecution,  in  onler  to  pur-ue 
tin-  or»iiH«t  of  Ki.ime  other  iK>pnlar  acts;  one  in 
pirti.uiir,  to  refK'al  tin?  alnHl^t  only  remaining 
or<iln:isn'r  of  Sylla ;  tluit  which  relati-il  to  tin* 
elet-tion  of  pri<-.st«.  The  right  of  eirrlion  was 
again  takiii  from  tlie  college,  anil,  aa'onling  to 
thi"  law  of  Pomilius  !:i\en  to  seventeen  of  the 
tril«es  that  wen*  to  hv  drawn  hy  lot.  This  ihangr 
W.L4  intcnde<J  to  onrn  the  way  of  Caius  Julius 
Caesar  into  that  otiict  ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
promt ttitl  to  it  in  the  following  year. 

(  Hhcrs  of  the  tribunes  likewiiH?  endeavoured  to 
di^inguiih  themM>Ke:i  by  acts  of  turbulence  and 

3  See  book  i.  c  L 


sedition.  Metellus  Xepos  endeavoured  to  repeal 
that  clause  of  the  act  against  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, which  declared  the  party  convicteil  to 
ho  disqualified  for  any  of  the  offices  of  state. 
This  tribune,  though  sufficiently  dispoi<^l  to  dis- 
orderly courst^s,  had  many  connections  among 
the  im^st  respectable  citizens,  ami  was  persuadetl, 
in  this  instance,  to  drop  his  design. 

But  among  thesi*veral  c«)nfi'deracies  into  wliich 
the  (M)pular  i>arty  was  divided,  none  was  m(;rc 
desjKTate,  nor  BupjKised  more  dangerous,  thun 
that  of  Catiline,  tlie  late  disappointed  candidate 
for  the  consulshifi.  His  rival  Cicero  had  intima- 
tion, U:lbn^  the  eltvtions*,  of  a  design  formed  by 
this  d(^{)erate  faction  against  Ins  own  |)erson, 
and  still  continued  to  obfier^e  them.  He  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  FuKia,  who  had 
given  tlic  flri>t  hints  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy ; 
and,  by  means  of  this  woman,  procun.\l  the  con 
fidence  of  Curius,  who  gave  him  nnnute  informa 
tion  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  |mrty. 

In  public,  Catiline  again  professed  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  of!ice  of  consul,  in  comrx'tition 
with  Servius  Sulpicius,  P.  Mura-na,  and  J.  Si- 
lanus.  He  l)oast4Ml  of  0un|jort  from  Antonius ; 
but  Cicero  to  divert  his  colleague  from  this  dan- 
gerous connection,  made  him  every  concession. 
Having,  in  drawing  lots  for  the  provinces  of  Gaul 
and  Macedonia,  drawn  the  latter,  which  was 
thought  to  lie  prefend)ie,  he  yielded  it  up  to  An- 
tonius; and  by  this,  and  ever}'  other  means  in 
his  i>ower,  iN*rsuaded  him  to  value  the  secure 
|)ortsession  ot  dignities  and  honours,  lawfully  ob- 
tained, in  prefen'nce  to  ex|iectations  formed  on 
the  projects  of  a  few  desi>erate  men. 

In  sivret,  (.-atiline  encouraged  his  adherents 
by  professing  to  Imve  many  rest>urces,  and  to  be 
isupiMirted  by  numlN'rs  who  were  ready  to  lake 
arms  at  his  coinm:ind.  In  a  numerous  meeting 
of  Iji<  party  in  Octolier,  a  frw  days  U'lore  the 
con-<uIar  clet-tions,  he  o|K-n(.d  the  whole  of  his 
doiiin;  and  in  the  hjh-»M'h  which  he  made  on 
tliat  o<'<MM«)n,  is  said  to  have  ux'd  expressions  to 
tlio  lollowing  purjHJse  :  "'i'lir  distresH'd  can  n-ly 
for  relief  onlv  on  thow  who  ha\r  a  conmioii  cause 
wilh  thems<'l-.es.  Wh«H\«'r.  in  his  own  forti;ne, 
IS  at  t-as*',  will  not  regard  the  miM-rv  of  others. 
IfNoU  uouM  know  how  1  stand  afiected  to  the 
parties  which  now  divide  tin*  commonwealth,  rich 
rrvditt.rr  and  iircfiij  drittoTn^  rifollirl  what  exery 
one  knows,  that  i  ha\e  ni»  Kitety  but  in  the  de- 
struition  of  the  one,  and  in  the  relief  of  the  other 
that  ni\  intcre>t  is  the  same  with  Nours,  and  that 
1  have  courage  to  attem]<t  what  may  Ix.*  necess:iry 
for  vour  benefit." 

!•  rom  the  strain  of  this  j'assii«!e,  the  description 
of  a  party  to  whom  it  was  with  propriety  ad- 
dress«'d,  may  W  ea^-ily  collected.  L  ieeri»,  wlio 
had  tVeuueiitlv  taxin]  t 'utiline  with  dan<Ten<us 
desii;ti>,  now  determine«l  to  lay  the  whole  of  Jiis 
intelligence  Ufor*' the  H'nate;  and  for  this  pur- 
jMH*"  deft'rnd  t!ie  rou^ular  electiiUH,  which  were 
to  ha\e  lK.'en  held  on  the  eijhticiilh  ef  (K-toN'i, 
t(ja  future  day,  and  as»eiiibled  tia'si'iiate.  ( 'ati- 
line having  wilh  the  (rther  niemU  rs  attendi'il,  and 
hearing  th<'  charge,  did  not  pn  tend  to  deny  or 
to  jiidli  lie  his  \\(»rils.  '•  Theie  are,"  he  Kiiil,  ''in 
tilis  republic,  two  {dirties;  one  weak  Utth  In  itd 
memb.Ts  and  head;  the  other,  strong  in  its  nierr. 
Imts,  but  wanting  a  head:  while  1  ha\e  the 
honour  of  lieing  Rupix)rtiHi  by  this  [arty,  it  slialJ 
have  a  head."     U^^ou  these  words,  a  ^reucral  cry 
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of  indignation  arose  in  the  senate ;  but  no  feaolu- 
tion  was  taken.  Many,  who  were  there  present 
•s  members,  were  pleased  to  see  the  senate  itself 
insulted ;  and  Catiline,  as  if  in  condition  to  brave 
itli  his  enemies,  was,  in  all  his  expressions,  equally 
unguarded  in  the  streets  and  in  the  senate.  To 
Cato,  who,  in  the  public  forum,  some  days  before 
this  meeting,  had  tnreatened  him  with  a  prosecu- 
tion :  "  Do,"  he  said,  "but  if  vou  light  a  flame  in 
my  fortunes,  I  will  extinguish  it  under  the  ruins 
01  the  commonwealth."' 

A  prosecution  was  actually  raised  against  him 
in  the  name  of  Lucius  Paulus,  a  ^ouns  man  of 
distinction,  for  carrying  arms  against  the  public 
peace.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  thought 
proper  to  dissemble  his  thoughts,  and  offered  to 
commit  his  person  to  custody  till  his  innocence 
■hould  appear.  "No one,"  he  said,  "who  knows 
my  rank,  my  pretensions,  and  the  interest  I  have 
in  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  will 
believe,  that  its  destruction  is  to  bcf  apprehended 
firom  me,  and  that  its  safety  is  to  come  from  a 
native  of  Arpinum."'  He  offered  to  commit 
himself  to  the  custody  of  Cicero,  of  Metellus,  or 
of  any  other  magistrate,  till  this  injurious  asper- 
lion  were  removed.  To  this  offer  the  consul 
replied,  That  he  who  did  not  think  himself  safe 
within  the  same  ramparts  with  Catiline,  would 
not  receive  him  into  his  house.' 

By  one  effect  of  the  unparalleled  freedom  now 
enjoyed  by  Roman  citizens,  persons  accused  of 
the  most  dangerous  crimes  were  at  liberty,  during 
the  de{)endence  of  their  trial,  either  to  proceed  in 
perpetrating  their  crime,  or  to  withdraw  from  jus- 
tice. This  effect  was  derived  from  the  laws  of 
Valerius  and  Porcius,  which  secured  against 
violence  or  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  the  per- 
son of  every  citizen,  until  he  were  finally  con- 
demned by  the  people.  In  support  of  this  privilege, 
which  was  salutary,  when  the  abuse  of  power  in 
the  magistrate  was  to  be  dreaded  more  than  the 
license  of  crimes  in  the  subject,  the  Romans  per- 
sisted even  after  vice  was  become  too  strong  for 
the  laws,  and  when  exemption  from  every  just 
re«ftraint  was  fatally  mistanen  for  liberty.  The 
state  had  now  been  thrown,  on  many  occasions, 
into  the  most  violent  convulsions,  because  there 
was  no  ordinary  or  regular  method  of  preventing 
disorders,  or  of*^  suppressing  them  on  their  first 
appearance. 

Catiline,  soon  after  the  elections,  at  which,  by 
he  preference  given  to  Mursena  and  Silanus,  he 
received  a  fresh  disappointment  in  his  hopes  of 
the  consulship,  sent  Ivialiius,  or  Manlius,  an  ex- 
perienced soldier,  who  had  served  with  himself 
under  Sylla,  to  prepare  for  an  insurrection  in  the 
listrict  of  Etruria.  This  officer,  in  the  end  of 
Dctober,  under  pretence  of  giving  refuge  to  debtors 
Srom  the  oppression  of  their  creditors,  had  actually 
tsaembled  a  considerable  body  of  men.^  Ac- 
UHintfl  at  the  same  time  were  received,  that 
Publius  Sylla  was  making  a  large  purchase  of 
gladiators  at  Capua,  and  insurrections  were  ac- 
cordingly apprehended  on  the  side  of  Campania 
and  Apulia.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  continual 
nformations  being  brought  of  Catiline's  designs, 
no  senate  gave  in  charge  to  the  consuls  to  watch 
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over  the  safety  of  the  state ;  and  these  offtcen 
accordingly  put  chosen  bodies  of  men  under  anra, 
and  secured  all  the  posts  of  consequence  in  the 
city.  Metellus,  the  conqueror  of  Crete,  who 
stifl  remained  without  the  walls  in  hopes  of  a 
triumph,  was  appointed  to  command  on  the  side 
of  Apulia.  The  praetor  Metellus  Celer  was  sent 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  order  to  secure  the  peace 
of  that  province  j*  and  the  consul  Antonius  was 
destined  to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  Mallios 
at  Fffisulae.* 

Catiline  meanwhile  remained  in  the  city,  and 
had  frequent  consultations  for  the  preparation 
and  the  execution  of  his  plot  At  a  meeting  of 
the  party,  held  in  the  beginning  of  November,  in 
the  tiouse  of  M.  Porcius  Lecca,'  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  principal  senators  was  projected. 
The  conspirators  severally  chose  their  stations, 
and  undertook  their  several  parts.  Two  in  par- 
ticular, who  were  familiar  in  Cicero's  house,  un- 
dertook next  morning,  under  pretence  of  a  viut, 
to  surprise  and  assassinate  the  consul.  But  he 
bein^  the  same  night  apprised  of  his  danger  by 
Fulvia,  gave  the  pro|)er  orders,  and  the  intended 
murderers,  upon  their  appearance  at  his  door, 
were  refused  admittance.  He  immediately  after 
assembled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
Catiline  presented  himself  with  nis  usual  pre- 
sumption ;  and  Cicero,  as  appeara  from  an  oration 
which  he  then  deliver^,  instead  of  la3ring  the 
matter  in  form  before  the  senate,  accosted  Cati- 
line in  a  vehement  invective,  urging  him  to  be 
gone  from  the  city,  where  all  his  steps  were  mi- 
nutely observed,  where  his  meaning  was  undei 
stood,  and  precautions  taken  against  all  his  de- 
signs. "  I  told  you,"  said  the  consul,  "that  your 
emissary  Mallius  would  be  in  arms  by  the  firet 
of  November ;  that  you  intended  a  massacre  of 
the  senatore  about  the  same  time.  I  now  repeat 
the  memorable  words  you  made  use  of  when  you 
were  told,  that  many  of  the  senatora  had  wrth 
drawn  from  the  city.  You  shoulrl  be  satisfied, 
you  said,  with  the  blood  of  those  who  remained. 
Were  you  not  surrounded,  hemmed  in,  and  beiset 
on  every  side  by  the  guards  posted  to  watch  you  7 
Did  your  intention  to  surprise  Pneneste,  on  the 
night  of  the  firet  of  November,  escape  me  ?  Dii 
you  not  find  precautions  taken  that  arpied  a 
knowledge  of  your  design  7  There  is  nothing,  in 
short,  that  you  do,  that  you  prepre,  that  you 
meditate,  which  is  not  heard,  which  is  not  seen, 
which  is  not  felt  by  me  in  every  circumstance. 
What  of  last  night  7  Were  you  not  at  the  house 
of  Porcius  Lecca  7  Deny  it !  I  have  evidence. 
There  are  here  present  persons  who  were  of  your 
company.  But  where  are  we?  What  manner 
of  government  or  republic  is  this  7  The  enemies 
and  destroyere  of  the  commonwealth  make  a  part 
in  its  highest  councils!  We  know  them,  and 
yet  they  are  suffered  to  live !  But,  be  gone.  The 
time  of  enduring  you  is  past.  The  world  is  con- 
vinced of  your  guilt.  Stay  only  till  there  is  not 
a  single  person  that  can  pretend  to  doubt  of  it ; 
till  your  own  partizans  must  be  silent,  and  till 
the  clamour,  which  they  would  willingly  raise 
against  every  necessary  act  of  government,  be 
suppressed." 

1  his  being  the  general  tendency  of  the  consul's 
speech,  fraught  with  such  tiarming  matter,  and 
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oi^nI  with  K  nuch  confi«loiicp,  the  autJionco  was 

♦tati  with  terror,  and  numbpn*,  who  bapiiened 

t)  he  on  the  same  bench  with  Catiline,  withdrew 

(nxa  \us  «df.    He  himwlf  aitMC,  and  atteniptoil 

iii  nzMlicate  hi«  character,  hut  was  silenced  with 

lerneral  cry  of  iiuli<rnation ;  upon  which  he  left 

ibn  0pnatf>;  and,  aftier  conccrtincr  farther  mea- 

nm  with  tho«e  of  Ws  party,  not  thinkin«r  that  a 

Jonjrr  stay  in  the  citv  could  be  of  any  UrM>  to  his 

alTiirs  he  withdrew  in  the  nij^ht,  Wving  letters 

Mil  nil  him  to  some  of  tht*  senators,  in  which  he 

r  »naplained,  that,  by  a  combination  of  his  ene- 

C'i»-S  he  wa«  driven  into  exile ;  and  that,  rather 

thin  be  the  occasion  of  anv  disturbance  in  the 

cirniDonweahh,  he  was  willing  to  retire.    While 

lJin*e  letters  were  hande<l  alnwit  in  the  city,  he 

t'.njk  his  way,  preceiled  by  the  ushers  and  ensigns 

of  a  Roniah  proconsul,  straiji^ht  for  the  camp  uf 

Malliu:^  and  entered  into  a  state  of  open  war. 

The  ft*atures  of  this  man's  jwrtrait  are  proluibly 

f  ia2tr»»rated  by  the  veliement  pencils  and  lively 

r.>i.>urines  of  Cicero  and  of  Sallu^t.     He  is  re- 

prr«47nt4M  as  able  to  endure  hanlships  uf  anv 

kiniK  and  as  fearless  in  any  dan^rer;  as,  from  his 

ynijTh,  fond  of  disconl,  assassinations,  and  blotMl- 

5h4>il ;  as  havinsf,  umler  ]iret(.*ncc  of  Sylki's  pro- 

srn;>:ion,  inunleml  his  own  brother  to  iiossess 

hi-^  r<xt;tte ;  as  ha\in<r  munlered  his  own  cnild,  to 

rr-move  tfie  objection  made  to  him  by  a  woman 

w!io  refused  to  marry  him  with  the  prtwpect  of 

hi  i;i^  n  stop-ni<)ther.     He  is  represiMitetl  as  raiw- 

riiiu?s  prodijv:il,  cloomy,  imiM*tuous,  unquiet,  uis- 

*^ni(>lin;f.  and  ]irrndious;  a  description,  of  which 

the  Imrrors  are  pn>b:ibly  amplifie<I ;  but  for  which 

it  ri;ni«»l  be  douMed  tHerc  was  much  foundation, 

as  !:«•  fir  exceeded  in  pmflijpcy  and  ties] »» ration 

?.!!  t!!"«o  who,  either  in  this  or  the  fi»riner  njje, 

w,-r.'.  hy  thrir  ambitidii  or  their  vi»-«'s,  hastening 

f'l*  nun  of  the  conimonweultli. 

« 'i-'-ro  :ilw;iy-*  p^ofl•^se^l  to  have  iMrtirulir  in- 
f- l.:j»  ;!'•«•  of  the  pn^ins^  «»f  ('ntiline.  Tlii-*, 
.■  •■■■  T'lini:  til  S.dlu-t,  lie  owed  Id  FuUia,  by  wliow 
T-i.  .iri'.  heiilititint^l  e  com-sjiondenoe  with  <  'uriiis; 
■  !it  lit*  liinirrlf,  in  non«'  of  bis  onitifus,  jrivrs  ,iiiy 
riTi-'.itikiti  »)f  the  minner  in  which  lie  ol'idnrd 
Iii-  i  iri-rni.itiiM).  It  U  j>ri»l»;ible  thiit  t'uriiis  in- 
^i'-t(■■l  on  lieinif  con»'r;dfd,  that  he  iiiii^lit  not  be 
fx:x>s<'-l  t'l  the  r.vjfr  of  the  conspimtors  !is  an  iii- 
lirtir-r  iiisdatr.iitur.  (hi  tfiisaci'ouiit  tli**  consnl, 
-trj'Mijh  Iw  was  minutely  apprised  of  {•nrtiouinrs, 
:\.i.'»  i»''«li::iil  toai](>pt  the  plan  lie  hitherto  tMlowj-d, 
:  •  Mrs'*  the  Ci^nspintrtn*  into  ojhmi  hostilitifs.  and 
a  i-i'.[  dek'ljr.ititui  of  their  jiurixw.  H-  h.i'l  ^u^.•• 
rri-'. ,.!   with  ri^sjMvl  tot'atiiiiie;  but   hi-^  an'oni- 


upon  their  letum  to  Iher  »:wn  countr}',  prrvad 
on  their  nation  to  march  an  army,  for  this  pur- 
pose, into  Italy.  Cicero  immediately  laid  hold  of 
this  int4>lli2ence,  as  afTonling  means  to  bring  thn 
plot  to  hzhtj  and  furnish  a  sufTicient  evidence  to 
convict  the  conspirators.  He  desin'd  Sanga  to 
encourage  the  correspondence,  to  advise  the  am- 
Imssadors  to  insist  on  proi^-r  credentials  to  I  o 
shown  to  their  countrymen,  to  procure  a  li*it  ot' 
the  Roman  citizens  who,  in  case  they  should  ri?e 
in  rolwllion  against  the  Romans,  were  to  l^ecome 
Uiund  to  jjrotect  them ;  and  when  they  shoulil  Ik? 
thus  pnn-ide<1,  and  about  to  depart,  he  instructed 
Sangn  to  brin^  him  intimation  of  their  motions, 
that  they  minht  be  securetl,  with  their  writings, 
and  other  evidence  of  the  facts  to  be  ascertainnl. 
Sansra,  having  instructed  the  amlnissadors  ac- 
conlijigly,  gave  notice  of  their  motions  to  the 
consul.  In  the  evening  bt^fore  they  were  to  de- 
part, Cicero  onlered  the  jinrtors,  L.  Flaccus  and 
v.  Pontinus,  to  niandi  by  dilferent  wavs,  and  in 
small  {Nirties,  after  it  was- dark,  a  sufticirnt  armed 
force  to  intercept  the  amlnssadors  of  the  Allo- 
broges.  The  ]tarties  were  stationed  on  different 
Hides  of  the  river,  at  the  bridge  called  Milvius, 
without  knowing  of  each  otner,  and  without 
having  any  suspicion  of  tlie  jiurposc  for  whi<'h 
they  were  placed,  farther  than  arose  from  thtir 
havint;  l)een  U)l<l  that  they  were  to  seize  any  per- 
son who  should  attemfit  to  pass.  Altout  three 
o'clivk  in  the  inoming  the  amlnissadors  entered 
on  the  bridge  with  a  numerous  retinue ;  and  1h?- 
ing  chnllengtnl,  and  commanded  to  st(ip  by  the 
{Kirty  that  was  placed  to  intercept  them,  they 
endeavoured  to  force  their  way  ;  and  some  blood 
was  shell.  Hut  on  the  ap)M^rance  of  the  praetors, 
with  their  ensigns  of  oftice,  the  amtiassadors 
cea-iiNl  to  resist.  Their  despjitches  were  S4'eure<l. 
Volturcius,  a  Roman  citizen,  who  wns  f«>iind  in 
their  <-omj»jiny,  was  taken  and  searched.  Letters 
wen'  t'onnd  u;»on  him,  in  ditferent  hands,  and 
iiiiilrr  dill'iTrnt  M^ixh,  addressed  to(  'atiline.  'J'hest*, 
toixither  with  the  priwners,  w«n».  immediately 
carrii'd  Uick  to  the  city. 

The  cv»n<iil  U'inij  ajiprised  (f  tlie  succi'ss  whii'h 
attended  this  |Mirt  of  Ids  deM^n,  H-nt,  In-fore  any 
a!ann  could  be  taken  bv  the  iwirty,  inejKiircs  to 
(.iaitiiiins,  Statilius,  <%-tfn'gu«»,  and  Leiitulus,  de- 
siriris  to  see  them  at  his  own  houH».  The  three 
former  csime  with  the  nKss»*n::er:  but  I^*ntulus 
was  iM'wiy  gone  to  l»ed,  and,  by  his  delay,  gave 
siiine  caiis«'  to  susTuvt  that  he  was  awan*  of  his 
danil»T.  He  too,  howe\er,  came  ;  and  the  houso 
of  ( 'ii'ero  was  pres«'nlly  cmwdi'd,  not  only  with 
nuniN'n*  of  the  npiestrian  onler  that  were  in 
arms  for  the  d«'fi-nce  <»f  his  jH^rsoii,  but  likewise 
with  many  senators  whom  he  rlesin-*!  to  lie  prt»- 
seiit.  The  amNissjidors  of  the  Aliobnijii'S,  now 
pris4»ni^r*,  wen'  likewis«»  condiirted  thilluT,  and 
the  h-tters  li»und  uimiii  them  wen^  priHluc«*tl  un- 
l.r'i'ii*-.  a  jn'oi^le  then  inliabitiiig  wlul  is  nt»w  t»|M'iied.  ( "icerod«'»'lared  his  intention  ton s?^'ml»Ie 
•-.»;1'-. I  th«»  territory  of  Geneva,  and  ,Mrt  t»fSa\(»y,  =  the  sen.ite  without  delay,  in  order  to  lay  the 
\^  !i'..i-"  j'.itron  he  was,  had  made  him  I'rivy  to  a  whole  matter  U-fore  them.  Many  of  the  eom- 
\rrv  mmnentous  alfair;  that,  uivni  lH'in:»  di«-  |»;iny  wen»  of  opinitm,  that  the  h'tter>  should  Ihj 
;»;r>ir;i»'.-.|  in  a  suit,  ou  whieh  tlu  V  had  Im-n  em-  '  lirst  oin'iirtl,  in  onler  to  se«^  whether  thev  con 
:-'ii-.i-l  t.ithe  MMi.ite,  they  had  Iwen  carried  by  I*,  i  tainrd  any  master  of  so  nnii'h  moment,  as  to 
t'li.Snnus  t>i  Fublins  t'ornelius  I^Mitiilus,  the    nnpiire  assemblinji  the  stMiate,  at  a  time  whi'U  so 


»i 


s  wi-n*  Ni-t  verv  numerous  in  the  citv,  and 


'AtT*'  tikiii:!  their  measures  to  co-ojwmte  with 
t •;•»-••  wfi.i  vvi-n-  in  arms. 

In  Oiis  state  of  ntfairs,  Fabius  Sanj.i,  a  Roni:m 
pi'i.'-ri  of  ili-tinction,  c.ime  to  the  eon-iiil.  and  in- 
1  "r;!.!  d   him.  tiial  the  ambisAtdors  -.it  the  Alio- 


^•r.it«»r,  wliii  rondoUvl  with  them  on  the  siihji*et 
of  thf  wronj  they  h:id  nreivi**!.  assureil  tfn-m  of 
r»^lre^s  if  they  would  merit  the  favour  of  n  jisinv 
t^ut  was  stKin  to  have  the  asceuil-int  at  Rome ; 
snd    proposed    that    tliey  shouLI,   immediuli.'lv 


i;reat  an  alarm  was  likely  to  U*  taken.  Citvni, 
howeNcr,  basing  no  doubt  «if  the  contents  of  the 
letters,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  ovt-r- 
rule«l  thiwe  scruples,  and  the  senate  was  accord* 
in>rly  called.    MeanUuie  the  AUobro^et  dru\i^-d 
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ionic  oxprwsions  which  implied,  that  ornis  were 
concealed  in  *he  house  of  Cethegus.  This  occa- 
sioned a  search  lieing  then  made,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  daggers  and  swords  were  accord- 
ingly found. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  Volturcius  was 
first  examined ;  he  denied  his  knowledge  of  any 
treasunahlc  designs,  but  appeared  disconcerted ; 
and,  ujion  being  reminded  of  the  reward  that  had 
been  olfered  for  the  discovery  of  any  plot  against 
the  state,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  he  himself 
would  be  exposed  in  prevaricating,  he  confessed, 
that  the  letters  seized  m  his  custody  were  sent  by 
the  praetor  Lentulus  and  others :  that  he  had  be- 
sides a  verbal  message  to  Catiline,  infonning 
him  that  the  plan  was  now  ready  for  execution ; 
that  the  station  of  every  person  was  assigned; 
that  some  were  appointed  to  set  Hre  to  the  city  in 
dlfierent  places,  and  some  to  massacre  their  ene- 
mies in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  that  was  likely 
to  he  occasioned  by  the  fire;  and  desiring  that 
Catiline,  in  order  to  support  his  friends,  and  to 
profit  by  the  diversion  they  were  to  make  in  his 
mvour  within  the  walls,  should  issue  a  proclama- 
tion to  arm  the  slaves,  and  that  he  himself  should 
march  directly  to  Rome. 

The  deputies  of  the  Allobroges  being  next 
introduced,  acknowledged,  that  they  had  been 
charged  by  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  StatiUus,  and 
Cassius,  with  assurances  of  support  to  the  coun- 
cil of  their  nation,  confirmed  by  oath,  accompa- 
nied with  directions,  without  delay,  to  march  a 
body  of  horse  into  Italy,  where  they  should  be 
joined  by  a  numerous  infantry,  and  receive  pro- 
per directions  in  what  manner  they  should  far- 
ther proceed ;  that,  to  encourage  them,  Lentulus 
Suoted  a  prophecy,  found  in  the  colkiction  of  ihe 
lybils,  by  which  no  himself  was  pointed  out  as 
the  third  of  the  Comelii,'  destined  to  arrive  at  the 
aovercignty  of  Rome  :  that  the  conspirators  had 
diflfered  about  the  time  of  executing  their  design. 
Lentulus  was  of  opinion  it  should  he  deferred  to 
the  holy-days  in  December ;  that  Cethe^us,  not- 
withstanding, and  the  others,  were  imjKiticnt,  and 
desired  a  nearer  day. 

The  supposed  conspirators  were  next  called  in 
their  turns;  and  the  letters,  with  the  seals  un- 
broken, were  exhibited  before  them.  Cethegus, 
being  the  first  examined,  persisted  in  denying  his 
knowledge  of  any  conspiracy ;  accounted  for  the 
arms  that  were  found  in  his  house,  by  saying,  lie 
was  curious  of  workmanship  of  that  nature,  and 
always  l)ought  what  he  liked.  He  maintained 
his  countenance  well,  till  his  letter  was  produced, 
and  then  fell  into  great  confusion,  as  the  seal  was 
immediately  known  to  bo  his. 

Lentulus  next,  with  great  confidence,  denied 
the  charge;  affected  not  to  know  either  Voltur- 
cius or  the  ambassadors ;  asked  them  upon  what 
occasion  they  ever  could  pretend  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  his  house  ?  He,  however,  owned  the 
seal  affixed  to  the  letter  that  was  now  produced 
against  him.  It  was  the  head  of  his  grandfather. 
But  the  letter  being  opened,  was  ^und  to  be 
unsigned,  and  in  the  following  general  terms: 
"The  bearer  will  inform  you  who  I  am.  Fear 
nothing.  Remember  where  you  stand ;  and  ne- 
glect nothing.  Call  in  every  aid,  even  the  mean- 
est." Whife  he  persisted  in  his  denial,  sonic 
one  asked  him,   U  he  had  never  quoted  the 

i  Xbe  fozassr  two  wars  Cinna  and  fi|jrUa. 


Syhiline  oracles  to  these  Gauls'?  Confounded 
with  this  question,  he  forgot  his  disgotae,  vd 
confessed. 

Gabinius  too  was  at  last  brought  to  own  b& 
guilt;  and  in  this  manner  the  conspinqr  wii 
fully  laid  open.  ^  L.  Julius  Cesar,  the  consul  of 
the  former  year,  in  the  presence  of  Lentulus^  who 
was  married  to  his  sbter,  gave  his  opinion,  that 
this  unhappy  man  should  be  Lmmediately  put  to 
death.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  is  no  unpiecedented 
measure.  My  grandfather^  Fulvius  Flaocus,  mt 
slain  by  order  of  the  consul  Gabinius.  His  wn 
was  taKen  into  custody  and  put  to  death  in  pn* 
son."  In  the  mean  time  Lentulus  was  orderra  tf. 
divest  himself  of  the  office  of  pnetor,  and,  t^ 
gether  with  his  accomplices,  was  committed  tc 
close  imprisonment.  This  Cornelius  Lentoliu 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sun.  He  bad 
been  consul  about  eight  years  before,  and  was  af- 
terwards, for  his  debaucheries,  struck  ofifthe  idb 
of  the  senate.  He  had  now  again  condescended 
to  accept  of  the  office  of  praetor,  in  order  to  iv- 
cover,  in  the  capacity  of  a  magistrate,  his  seat  b 
the  senate. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  to  apprehend  M. 
Cse^rarius,  who  had  been  sent  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection in  Apulia,  together  with  P.  Furius,  Ma* 
gius  Cliilo,  and  P.  Umbrenus,  who  had  first  in* 
troduced  the  Gaulish  ambassadors  to  Gabinius, 
The  senate  voted  thanks  to  the  consul  Cicero  for 
his  great  vi^ilance^  and  for  the  consummate  abi* 
lity  he  had  shown  m  the  discovery  and  suppres* 
sion  of  this  treasonable  design ;  to  the  pretoiB) 
for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  consuPs  orders* 
and  to  Antonius,  his  collea^e,  for  having  de- 
tached himself  from  men  with  whom  he  was 
known  to  have  been  formerly  connected.  A  pub- 
lic thanksgiving  to  the  gods  was  likewise  decreed 
in  honour  of  the  consul  and  in  consideration  of 
this  deliverance  of  the  city  firom  fire,  of  the  peo- 
ple from  massacre,  and  of  Italy  from  dc^'astation 
and  war. 

An  a^isembly  of  the  people  being  called,  Cicero 
gave  this  account  of  the  proceedings  in  a  speech 
which  is  still  extant,^  and  early  on  the  following 
day  assembled  the  senate  to  deliberate  on  the 
farther  resolutions  to  he  taken  with  respect  to  the 
prisoners.  An  agent  had  been  busy  in  the  night 
to  raise  some  disturltance  in  favour  of  Lentulus ; 
but  the  design  of  setting  fire  to  the  city  struck 
the  iMH)ple  in  general  with  so  much  horror,  that 
not  only  such  as  were  possessed  of  property,  but 
every  inhabitant  trembled  for  his  own  person,  and 
for  the  safety  of  his  house.  The  avenues  to  the 
senate,  the  capitol,  the  forum,  all  the  temples 
in  the  neighbourhood,  by  break  of  day,  were 
crowded  with  armed  men.  The  consul  had  sum- 
moned the  equestrian  order  in  arms  to  protect  the 
senate,  and  citizens  of  every  rank  came  forth  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  magistrates. 

When  the  senate  met,  the  members  differed  in 
their  judgment.  Junius  Silanus,  one  of  the  con- 
suls-elect, being  called  up  first  in  order,  declared 
himself  for  a  sentence  ol  death.  Tiberius  Nero 
differed  from  him,  and  proposed  perpetual  un- 

Erisonmcnt.     The  majority,  however,  joined  Si- 
mus,  until  Caius  Julius  Cssar  spoke.    This  able 
advocate  declared  against  the  opmion  of  SOanuSi 
not  as  too  severe,  but  as  contrary  to  law ;  and  in 
sisted  on  the  danger  of  a  precedent  which  migh^ 
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mt  the  life  of  every  citizen  at  the  mercy  of  a  vote 
in  the  senate.  Death,  he  s&id,  waa  the  common 
declination  of  all  men ;  what  no  one  could  avoid, 
and  ivhat  the  wise  frequently  covete<l.  It  was  not, 
Ibereforr,  a  punu«hment ;  and  he  did  not  (iriMiosc 
to  miti:^te,  but  to  increase,  ttic  scveritv  of  the 
aentenre  in  this  caae.  He  proponed,  thercfun*, 
Ihjl  the  estates  of  the  prisoners  should  be  con- 
fiwated  ;  that  their  persons  should  be  comnuttcd 
for  life  to  the  keeping;  of  the  most  seeunr  and  Utst 
aflcctetl  towns  in  Italy ;  ami  tliat  it  should  be  de- 
clared treason  for-any  one  hereafter  to  mo\-e  the 
senate  or  the  people  for  any  mitigation  of  their 
punuhment. 
Cvsar  mijrht  be  considered  as  uttering  what 


Qttemjit,  implored  their  protection  for  his  wife 
anil  hw  children.'** 

AH  ihirt  appears  to  have  passed  in  debate  before 
Cato  spoke.     I'his  virtuous  citizen,  then  about 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  had,  in  the  former  part 
of  his  life,  taken  a  very  different  course  from  the 
youths  of  his  own  time,  and,  both  by  his  temper 
and  education,  waa  averse*  to  the  lilwrtinc  pnn- 
cipU>s  which  liad  crept  into  the  ])oIitics  antl  the 
manners  of  the  age.    He  spoke  chiefly  in  answer 
to  Caius  Cssar,  who,  he  ot)ser\ed,  seemed  to  mis- 
take the  question.     '•  Wc  are  not  inquiring,"  he 
saiil,  "  what  is  the  proper  punishment  of  a  crime 
already  committed,  but  how  we  may  defend  tlie 
republic  fnmi  an  imminent  danger  with  wliich  it 
the  popular  Ctction  were  to  urge,  and  as  laving   is  threatened.  It  is  proposed  to  send  the  prisoners 
the  ground  upon  which  the  proceedings  of*  the  I  to  safe  keeping  in  tiie  country.     Why  into  the 
aenatr.  and  tlie  conduct  of  eacti  particu^r  mem- 1  country?    Because  perhaps  tlie  faction  of  profli- 
gate citizens  is  more  numerous  in  Home,  and 
may  rescue  them.     Is  Rome  the  only  place  to 
which  proi1igat<.>  men  may  n^ort,or  are  prisoners 
of  stale  most  secure  where  tlie  force  of  govem- 
nu^nt  is  least  7  Tliis  proposal  is  sorely  an  idle  one, 
if  the  author  of  it  professes  to  entertain  any  fear 
ofthesc  men.  But  if,  in  this  general  alarm  of  all  the 
city,  he  and  such  persons  be  not  afraid,  so  much 
the  more  cause  have  we  to  be  on  our  guard.  We 
are  beset  with  enemies,  both  witliin  and  without 
the  walls.   While  Catiline  with  fire  and  sword  is 
hastening  to  your  gates,  you  hesitate,  whether  voii 
will  cut  off  or  spare  his  a$^(x:iates,  that  are  taken 
with  the  torch  m  their  luinds  and  the  dagger  at 
^'our  breaiit !  You  niu^t  strike  those  who  are  now 
m  your  [wwer,  if  you  mean  to  intimidate  those 
who  arc  coming  to  Bupix)rt  their  designs.     The 
remissness  or  the  \  igour  wliij*h  you  now  show  will 
be  felt  in  the  camj>  of  Catiline,  and  will  be  at- 
tended with  suitable  eflTiTts.     I  am  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  we  order  these  men,  agnt^bly  to 
the  pmrlice  which  our  anct  stors  followed  in  all 
iMst's  of  tp'as^m  and  of  ojicn   war  ai^ainst  the 
coiiimi>nwi<alth,  to  ininiediati*  death." 

Sut'h  is  said  to  have  JHM'n  the  sjK^rch  of  Cato, 
by  whioh  the  s<'nate  w;«s  ditcmiiiit  d  in  the  very 
nuuiu  ntou<i  nsolution  whirh  was  t;dv<'n  on  the 
jircscnl  orraMon;  and  however  little  we  may  be 
inclinrd  to  consider  such  conii)Csiiii:ns  in  nianv 
|ttirts  of  ancient  history  as  reconls  of  fiict,  mucfi 
credit  is  due  to  this  repn'si^ntatiun,  as  it  is  given 
l»y  a  |»rnM)n  who  hinii*^lf  l«'cnnic  a  p;irtiz:in  of 
<  \Tsar,  and  us  the  siicech  itself  must  have  lieen 
ofUrnl  to  the  iK'rusal  of  many  «hi)  were  present 
at  the  <lclivtry  of  it.*  The  exiTulion  of  the  i)ri- 
soncrs  was  accordingly  dj-tcrminrd,  and  i  \)niclius 
I^t'ntulus,  in  the  Ivgiiiningof  th«*  following  night, 
was,  by  order  of  the  ct»nsul,  committed  to  a  vault- 
ed duii:r<'on  undrr  jjround.  iind  str.ir.'ilcd.  lli,» 
accotiijiiircshad  thoKinr  tatr;  ;ti)dtlie  minds  of 
men,  th(.>ii<zh  SDnicwhat  qui*  li  I  of  their  fears, 
Were  ni'vtrthrlcss  stunned  uijii  tlie  S4*ene,  antl 
U'heI-1  witli  nma/iriiient  a  jiiilri.'ij!!  of  the  Cor* 
ueli.in  family,  of  the  fir-l  r.iriu  in  tl:e  comnion- 
weallh,  who  himself  hud  Ui  :i  con-^iil,  sufTcring, 
without  anv  fiirnial  trial,  bv  tl:e  hands  of  the 
common  executioner  of  justi'V.* 

While  these  things  were  in  n.Mtation  at  Rome 

.1  Ciccio  ill  (.'atilinain.  oral.  iv.  * 

4  TtM!  ni<>n>  credit  ii  due  t<i  thi-i  r.rroiint  nf  Catn'i 
•'pe*'*-h,  tint  tlH'  «p?erh  whirh  in  a^rnJrJ  lo  Cirero  b> 
ihi*  same  hioti'rian.  i*  a  faithful  extract  from  llic  era- 
tinn  whirh  Hi\\  rvmainfl. 

5  Sallu«it.  Ik-IL  Catil.    Cur  mtn  in  Mntrntiam  Ca 
lODii .'  quia  verbis  luculentionbus  el  pluribus,  rem. 


brr,  might  be  afterwanls  arraigned  before  the 
people.  I'bc  terrors  of  the  Porcun  and  ^em- 
pmnian  laws,  when  likely  to  be  urged  by  so 
powerful  an  advocate,  alanned  the  greater  part  of 
the  aenate.  Silanus  is  said  to  have  retractetl  his 
opinion.  The  consul  submitted  the  question  to 
the  judgment  of  the  senate,  and  declared  his  Wil- 
li n^nesK  to  execute  an^-  dtrrec  tlM-y  should  form. 
He  trrateii  Ca»iar  with  great  respect,  and  Liid 
bold  of  the  severe  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
cun«[iiricy,  as  a  pledge  of  his  future  conduct,  in 
ease  the  proceetlings  of  government,  with  resjiect 
lu  the  matter  now  before  them,  should  hereafter 
lie  queMioned  or  brought  under  review.  "  The 
senate/*  he  obm-rved,  *'had  no  cause  to  dn^d  the 
imputation  of  cruehv.  It  w:is  mercy  to  prevent, 
in  the  rnort  efrix:tual  manner,  a  crime  to  be  per- 
pftratcd  in  so  much  bliMkl.  If  this  crime  were 
n(»t  prevenleii,  they  were  to  see  that  city,  the  re- 
sort of  nations,  aiid  the  light  and  ornament  of 
cmfrtre,  |ierish  at  one  blow.  They  were  to  w*e 
h^j;*  of  h«T  citi/i'iis  unburii-tl,  and  lying  in  tlu-ir 
h'.i^tkl ;  to  M'e  the  fury  of  Ccthe^us  let  lo^so  in 
nninler ;  to  see  Leiitulus  N'comc  a  kin^r,  <  'aliline 
comnnTn'in:!  an  army,  and  4'verv  where  tt)  hear 
the  cric>  of  mi'lhers,  to  see  the  Ihght  of  children, 
an<I  the  nijK' of  \ir:^i:is.  If  t!ie  futher  of  a  fa- 
milv,"  he  euniiniied,  "should  sjiare  a  slave  who 
ha<l  '=h«  •!  tlie  Mi;<h1  of  his  children,  who  had  mur- 
den*«l  hi-;  wife,  and  »-;ct  lire  t«)  his  dwelling,  how 
shiuM  Mich  a  filhiT  Ihj  considered — as  cruel,  or 
a*  wii.I  Iff  alfcrtiun  ? 

"  H.'  de^irt^l  tliem  not  to  regard  what   was 
civen  I'Ut.  of  their  not  being  in  condition  to  at- 
temjit  any  tiling  vi;:i»rous  ag:iin**t  those  men.   He 
h'trii-  !f.  a>  fir.t  m;i;:i.-tnite,  lud  not  neglivtcil  the 
niTe-<irv  precnulions;    and  the  general  ;irdour 
with   wlii*.'!!  all  r.mks  of  men  ceneurrcil  in  the 
«I.fer.'*e  I'f  tlieir  ftinilits,  their  propcrlii*s,  and  the 
FCjt  'A   ei.riire,  rendend  I'very  re-^)lution   they 
cm! !  i.tke  secun*  of  the  utmost  elFect.     The  fo- 
rum j«  I'uM,  all  the  teinple-.  in  its  noighKmrhtxxl 
ere  f«!l.  all  tin*  stn'cts  anil  avenues  to  this  place 
of  a>.Mri/>ly  are  full  of  cinzcns  of  even,' denomina- 
tion. !irir:<'il  for  the  defence  of  their  connlry.    He 
rf|-.:'-*'<d  t!i:it  the  senate  would  issue  their  orders 
!»-t.n-  the  sun  went  down,  and  seemed  to  aj^pn*- 
hrriij  d.ini;erons  conse<ju«'nct*s,  if  these  nu(ti>rs 
v-rr:  left  undelerniined,  and  tin' city  exposed  to 
the  a:-i-i:l«-nts  of  the  following  night.     1"  or  him- 
self, h:*  professed  to  have  taken  his  resolution. 
Alihotirrh   he  felt  the  occasion  full  of  ))ersonid 
danjor,  he  w«mld  execute  the  orders  of  the  con- 
acniit  fathers,"  he  laid ;  "  but,  if  he  fell  in  the 
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CatiKne  was  endravonrbig  to  augment  hw  force 
in  the  field.  He  found  about  two  thousand  men 
under  Mallius.  These  he  formed  into  two  le- 
ffions,  and  as  his  party  increased  he  completed 
tneir  numbers.  He  refused  for  some  time  to  en- 
rol his  fugitive  slaves,  of  whom  n)any  took  refuge 
in  his  camp;  thinking  it  would  mscredit  and 
weaken  his  cause  to  rest  any  part  of  it  on  this 
support.  But  the  freemen  tHat  joined  him  being 
ill  armed,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mountains,  and  frequently  to 
change  his  ground,  to  avoid  an  engagement  with 
the  consul ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  in 
hopes  that  the  intended  blow  being  struck  at 
Rome,  a  general  defection  of  the  opposite  par^ 
would  ensue.  But  when  accounts  came  that  his 
design  had  failed  in  the  citv,  and  that  his  principal 
associates  were  no  more,  tnose  who  were  inclined 
to  his  cause  were  discouraged,  and  numbers  who 
had  already  joined  him  t«san  to  fall  off,  he  de- 
termined to  remove  to  a  mistance  Trom  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  for  this  purpose  directed  his  mareh  to 
a  pass  in  the  Apennmes,  by  which  he  might 
escape  into  Graul  This  desi^  the  Pretor  Me- 
CeDus  had  foreseen,  made  a  forced  march  to  pre- 
vent the  effect  of  it,  and  Catiline  at  last,  finding 
himself  beset  on  every  quarter,  determined  to 
haanrd  a  battle.  Of  the  armies  that  were  in  the 
field  against  him  he  chose  to  face  that  of  An- 


tonius;  either  because  it  lay  on  his  route  to  Rome, 
and,  if  defeated  or  removed,  might  open  his  way 
to  the  city,  or  because  he  hoped  to  meet  m  tat 
commander  of  it  some  remains  of  indinatioD  in 
his  favour.  In  whatever  degree  these  hopes  were 
at  first  reasonably  oonoeiveo,  thcr  ceased  to  havv 
any  foundation ;  as  Antonius^  hemg  taken  iO  had 
left  the  army  under  the  command  of  Petreius. 
With  this  commander  Catiline  engaged  in  battle, 
and,  af^er  many  efforts  of  valour  and  of  conduct, 
fell  with  the  greater  part  of  his  foHowers,  ana 
thus  delivered  the  state  from  a  desperate  enemy, 
whose  power  was  happily  not  eoual  to  his  de- 
signs, and  who  has  owed  much  of  nis  celebrity  to 
the  orator  and  the  historian,  who  have  made  him 
the  subject  of  their  eloquent  compositions.  Sal- 
lust  appears  to  have  been  bo  intent  on  raiang  and 
finishing  particular  parts  of  his  workj  that  he  ne- 
glected the  general  order  of  his  narreti^'e.  I  have, 
therefore,  in  most  parts  of  the  rriation,  preferred 
the  autiiority  of  Cicero  to  his.  This  great  man 
was  undoubtedly  best  informed,  and  he  rested  so 
much  of  his  reputation  on  this  transaction,  that 
he  loses  no  opportunity  of  returning  to  it,  and  in 
different  parts  of  his  writings,  when  cc^lected, 
has  furnished  a  pretty  full  narration  of  dicam- 
stances  respecting  the  origin  and  termination  of 
this  wild  and  profligate  attempt  to  subvert  the 
government  of  the  republic. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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IT  may  appear  strange,  that  any  age  or  nation 
should  have  furnished  the  example  of  a  project 
conceived  in  so  much  guilt,  or  of  characters  so 
atrocious  as  those  under  which  the  accomplices 
of  Catiline  are  described  by  the  eloquent  orator 
and  historian,'  from  whose  writings  the  circum- 
stances of  the  late  conspiracy  are  collected.  The 
scene,  however,  in  this  republic,  was  such  as  to 
have  no  parallel,  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  mankind.  There  was  less 
ffovermnrnt,  and  more  to  be  governed,  than  has 
been  exhibited  in  any  other  instance.  The  peo- 
ple of  Italy  were  become  masters  of  the  known 
world ;  it  was  impossible  they  couki  ever  meet  in 
a  fair  and  adequate  convention.  They  were  re- 
presented by  partial  meetings  or  occasional  tu- 
mults in  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  to  take  the  sense 
«f  the  people  on  any  subject  was  to  raise  a  riot. 
Individuals  were  vested  with  powers  almost  dis- 
cretionary in  the  provinces,  or  continually  aspired 
to  such  situations.  The  nominal  assemblies  of 
the  people  were  often  led  b^  profligate  persons, 
impatient  of  government,  m  haste  to  govern. 
Ruined  in  their  fortunes  by  private  protUgality, 
or  by  the  public  expense  in  soliciting  honours ; 
tempted  to  repair  their  ruins  by  oppression  and 
extortion  where  they  were  entrusted  with  com- 
mand, or  by  desperate  attempts  against  the  go- 

eandem  coinpreheiiderat.    Cloer.  ad  Atlicum,  lib.  xii- 
epiat.  21. 
1  acero  iafiallHSt. 


vemment  of  their  country  if  disappointed  in  theii 
hopes.  Not  only  were  many  of  the  prevailing 
practices  disorderly,  but  the  law  itself  was  erro- 
neous ;2  adopted  indeed  at  first  by  a  virtuous  peo- 
ple, because  it  secured  the  persons  and  the  rights 
of  individuals,  but  now  anxiously  preserved  by 
their  posterity,  because  it  gave  a  license  to  their 
crimes. 

The  provinces  were  to  be  retained  by  the  forces 
of  Italy ;  the  Italians  themselves  by  the  ascendant 
of  the  capital;  and  in  this  capital  all  was  confu- 
sion and  anarchy,  except  where  the  senate,  by 
it^  authority  and  the  wisdom  of  its  counsels,  pre> 
vailed.  It  was  expedient  for  the  people  to  restrain 
the  abuses  of  the  aristocratical  power ;  but  when 
the  sovereignty  was  exercised  in  the  name  of  the 
collective  Iwdy  of  the  Roman  people,  the  anarchy 
and  confusion  that  prevailed  at  Rome  spread  from 
one  extremity  of  her  dominion  to  the  other.  The 
provinces  were  oppressed,  not  upon  a  rejriJlar 
plan  to  aggrandize  the  state,  but  at  the  pleasure 
of  individuals,  to  enrich  a  few  of  the  most  out- 
rageous and  profiigatc  citizens.  The  people  were 
ofwn  assembled  to  erect  arbitrarv'  powers,  under 

9  Lex  Valeria  et  Porcia  de  tergo  Civiiim  lata.  Liv. 
lib.  ii.  c  8.  lib.  iii.  c.  55.  lib.  x.  c.  9.  By  these  law*  a 
Roman  citizen  could  not  be  imprisoned,  any  more  than 
suffer  puni.«hment.  before  conviction;  he  might  stop 
any  proccedins  ajrainst  him  by  an  appi>al  to  ttu?  piH>p)e 
at  large ;  and,  being  at  liberty  during  trial,  might  with* 
draw  whenever  be  perceived  the  sentence  likely  to  bt 
given  against  him. 
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t\^  prrienc^  of  poniilnr  ffovcrnmcnt.  Tlic  puh- 
\ir.  tnterr^ftii  unci  tho  onler  of  the  Rtatr»  wen*  in 
pTix-tiwI  rtniuu^c  with  the  prptrnnirtrw  of  sinjjlo 
tn-1  of  profti^ato  mm.  In  surh  a  Hiluation  thorr 
w»Tp  mtny  trmptntion^  to  be  wirkr<l ;  an<!  in  Buch 
1  «itiintion,  likrwiM*,  mindt  th»t  wore  tumeil  to 
int^?nty  and  honour  hail  a  proportionate  Bprinfr 
io  thrir  exprtjonn  and  pnrauitfl.  The  ranrrc  of 
t'le  htimin  character  was  great  ami  extensive, 
am!  men  were  not  likely  to  trifle  within  narrow 
bounds ;  they  were  destined  to  he  gooil  or  to  be 
wirked  in  the  hii^hest  measure,  ah<l,  by  their 
strnffirlew,  to  exhibit  a  ueene  interentinjj  and  in- 
rtracl  ive  liejond  any  other  in  the  history  of  inan- 
kiml. 

Amonji^  the  cau^ei*  that  helped  to  carry  the 
ch-irartent  of  men  in  this  nsc  to  such  distant  ex- 
irennr^  nny  he  reckoned  the  philosophy  of  the 
Cireek;*,  which  wa*  lately  c<inie  into  fashion,  and 
which  wa»  much  aflfecteil  by  the  higher  ranks  of 
men  in  the  state.'  Literature  bein^,  by  the  diffi- 
culty anri  expense  of  multiplying  copit^  of  books,* 
coTifinwl  to  periKon?  havin<v  we^uth  and  i>ower,  it 
w-M  con<iiiierrtl  xi  a  dii^tinrtion  of  rank,  and  was 
mieiveil  not  only  a^  a  useful,  but  as  a  fuAhionable 
arrompli'*hment.  The  lesw*)ns  of  the  school  were 
nn-^ijlerr*!  a4  the  elements  of  every  liberal  ami 
a«*li\e  profi'wion,  ami  they  were  pmctisod  at  the 
\nr^  in  the  fii-ld,  in  the  senate,  anrl  every  where 
in  the  conduct  of  nwl  aflairs.  Philosophy  wps 
r.rKidered  as  an  ornament,  as  well  as  a  nnil 
fitjn<litiim  of  strength,  abilitv,  and  wi»lom  in 
ihf  i»r.ictice  of  life.  Men  of  the  world,  instead 
of  l»rin2  ashamed  of  their  sect,  afl'ectod  to  employ 
t*.*  liH'^U'jc  on  every  im]ioi1ant  occasion,  and 
ti  *«'  tioveriiftl  by  its  rules  so  much  as  U>  as«ume, 
ii  civii:j!i;ince  with  (^articular  sytstom^  distinc- 
li  ••I'*  itf  nnnners  and  even  of  dn»T«"«.     Thev  em- 


private  enjoyment*,  while  it  fumi.^hed  the  con- 
veniencitM  of  the  wi,*'.*  To  persons  so  matructe<i, 
the  care  of  families  and  of  states,  with  whatever 
elrfe  broke  in  upon  the  enjoyments  of  pleasure 
and  ease,  must  appear  among  the  follies  ol  human 
life.  And  a  sect  under  tht'^e  imputations  might 
be  considered  as  patrons  of  licentiousness,  both 
in  morality  and  religion,  and  declared  enemies  to 
mankind.  Yet  the  E[)icureans,  when  urged  in 
argument  bv  their  opponents,  made  some  conces- 
sions in  religion,  and  many  more  in  morality. 
They  admitted  the  existence  of  gods,  hut  sup- 
posed those  beings  of  too  exalted  a  nature  to  have 
any  concern  in  human  affairs.  They  owned 
that,  although  the  value  of  virtue  was  to  be  mea 
Kiiretl  by  the  pleasure  it  gave,  yet  true  pleasure 
was  to  be  found  in  virtue  alone;  and  tliat  it  might 
be  enjoye<l  in  the  highest  degnn*  even  in  the 
midst  of  boflily  pain.  Notwithstanding  this  de- 
cision on  the  side  of  momlitv,  the  ordmary  lan- 
guage of  this  sect,  representing  virtue  as  a  mere 
prudent  choice  among  the  pleasun*8  to  which  men 
are  variously  addicted,  ser\'ed  to  suppress  the  spe- 
cific sentiments  of  conscience  and  elevation  of 
mind,  and  to  change  tlie  reproaches  of  criminali- 
ty, profligacy,  or  \ileness,  by  which  even  bad  men 
are  restraine<l  from  iniquity,  into  mere  imputations 
of  mistake,  or  variations  of  taste. 

Other  sects,  }KirticuIarly  tliat  of  tho  St(^ci^ 
maintained,  ainiost  in  cver>'  {wrticularj  tho  re 
verse  of  these  tenets.  TKey  maintained  the 
reality  of  Pro\  idence,  and  of  a  common  intere*^ 
of  gooilness  and  of  justice,  for  which  Pro^idenw 
was  exertcil,  and  in  which  all  rational  creatures 
were  ileqily  concerned.  They  allowed,  tliat  in 
the  nature  of  things  then*  are  many  grounds  upon 
which  we  prefer  or  reject  the  objects  that  })resent 
tlu'rnselve-i  to  u-*,  Init  that  the  choice  which  wc 
m:ike,  not  the  rvi-nt  of  our  efl<»rts,  dfrides  our 


?«ri''.  d  t'li-ir  f  irmn  in  p!nli>sophy,  as  the  »«!'rtarics 

tr)  m»l«Tn  tiLnoi*  hivi'  etnbr;ic«'d  thrirs  in  re-  j  lnippiness  or  our  misery;  that  right  and  wrong 
hji'in;  an  1  pn»b:ib!y  in  the  one  raso  h«>noun>d  are  tin'  ini»:*t  inijMirtant  and  tlu'  oidy  ^nmnds 
ti-  ir  c'k'Iv'c  by  the  sin«'»'rity  of  their  faitli  and  ■  U|>i)n  whirh  we  <*an  at  a!i  linn*!*  safrly  prix'rt'd  in 
t':v  r»*j'.il  irity  iif  tlirir  imiclia'.  much  in  the  F:ime  •  our  chi)i('c,  ond  that,  in  conjjKiriscin  to  this  dilfer- 
tl-\;rc»*  :»■«  they  h.ivf  «lone  in  the  (»tlier.  I  cn«'e,  every  tliiti<!  t'Ise  is  i>t  no  account;  that  a 

In  ihfse  latter  times  of  tln'  Kutnan  rcpuhlif  j  just  man  will  ever  act  as  if  then*  was  nothing 
th'/ ««*t't  of  KpicurUH  Hp|)i'ars  to  have  pre\ ailed ;  \ 'Z*'^m\  but  what  is  ri-jht,  and  nothing  evil  but 
.in  I  what  KaSriciuH  wished,  on  hearinrj  the  tenet -i  I  what  is  wronjT;  th.jt  tlie  Kpicun'ans  mistook  hu- 
wf  ihi"*  phi!i»sop!iy,  for  the  enemies  of  Home,  h'ld  man  natun*  when  they  sup|M>scd  all  its  principles 
ne.v  IkMailen  her  citizt'nH.*     Men  were  glutted    resolvable  into  apjKtiterf  for  pleasun-,  or  avrn»ions 


w.th  national  pri>s|»crity ;  thev  thought  that  they 
Wire  born  to  enjoy  what  their  fit  hers  had  wt«n, 
y::.\  siw  not  the  us(>of  thi)s<>  austen'and  ardiUMi'. 
xirt'ies  by  which  the  state  had  inerea^cil  to  its 
|.r.*^.'nt  gn-atnes*.  The  votarii's  of  this  si-el  a**- 
rri'isl  thf'  formation  of  the  world  to  chaii-'e,  anil 
fie-ii.-l  tlje  existeni'C  of  Pwvidenee.  They  re- 
<  !v,'d  Ol".  di-ti Motions  of  right  anil  wron^,  of 
^  m-eir  an.1  dishonour,  into  mere  apix-llatiotiH  of 
ji-Kijn'  and  juin.  Everv  min's  pleasim»  was 
l.»  hi.n-i.-'if  I'lc  supreme  rule  of  i"*!!!!!  itii>n  and  of 
a"l  »ri.  All  'S<yf\  was  private.  The  }n:l»lie  was 
1  'iiiTi-  ir-i'Pi-lure,  that  i:ii;rlit  1m»  s'lves-iMilly  ein- 
j'l  »ye  I    !»•  rli.iir*  tij  defraud  the  ignorant  of  their 


3  Viii  riror'Tii  IMiiliHV'pliiral  Wurks. 

-I  'J*ii  cr.iii  !•-■  K  tiS'l  llh-ir  »luvf]t  t>ninrtimeii  ciliirateil 
1  I  *  r\-«  a;  «.  •-rciniii^i  to  ihcuis,:lv(-s,  or  ai  prtc'pturs 
:^  I  '  XT  «hi1  tr.  II. 

;i  .-5-  ■•  riiiMri-h.  in  I*>rr.  The  philosopti-r  rynnasi,  in 
•:i  hariri;  <>f  Katiticius,  rntert:iiniHl  tim  i>rin(*c  with 
.>.-!  arfii'ii  lit.  to  |)ri)\i*  that  (ilraiiuro  wn*  thu  ctiief 
7  I. hi  r.iliiiriii<i  \vi!»hi>(l  thai  the  cnvinict  of  Kuiiic 
aiifht  loiiif  riitertain  wrh  tvn'.'ts. 


toiKiin;  that  hoihinr  and  dishonour,  rxccllcncc 
and  ileft-ct,  were  con- idcnt ions  whij'h  not  onlv 
1«*<1  to  mue.h  in»hli  refills,  but  which  wtre»if  muc' 
iin'ater  |>ower  in  cominaiulin:!  the  human  will; 
the  love  of  jilea-un-  was  unnellini:  and  \ile,  was 
tho  sonnv  of  di«.-i|«atirn  and  ti  sloth;  the  love 
of  excellence  anil  honour  was  aspiring  and  noble, 
and  led  to  the  greatest  exertions  and  the  highest 
attainments  of  our  nature.  'J'licy  iiuiintaiiied 
that  then*  is  no  j»ri\ati'  go«'d  sej finite  from  the 
public  ghol;  tliat  the  saiiie  qualititsof  the  under- 
standiniiand  the  heart,  wi^jiim,  U'liexolenci*,  and 
ciuirage,  whieh  are  co*»<l  f'  r  the  indi^idiuil,  arc  so 
likewis«»  f(^r  the  jmblic;  that  those  hlessings  every 
mm  may  |n>^-4>ss,  inde;MMiiieiit  of  fortune  or  the 
will  of  other  men ;  and  that  who<'ver  does  ]xiss<'as 
t!iem  has  nothin:;  to  ho]ie,  and  nothing  to  fear, 
and  can  ha%e  but  one  sort  of  emotitni,  tliat  of 
satisfaction  anrl  joy;  that  his  alu-ctions,  and  the 
maxims  of  his  station,  as  a  creature  of  (.i(h),  and 
as  a  member  of  t<<virty,  lea<l  him  to  act  for  tbo 
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I^oofl  of  mankind ;  and  that  for  himself  he  han 
liothing  more  to  dcairr,  than  the  happiness  of 
dieting  this  part  These,  they  said,  were  the  tenets 
•f  reason  leading  to  peifcction,  which  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  every  person  who  means  to  preserve 
his  integrity,  or  to  consult  his  happiness,  and 
towards  which  every  one  may  advance,  although 
no  one  has  actually  reached  it 

Other  sects  afl&ted  to  find  a  nuddle  way  be- 
tween these  extremes,  and  attempted,  in  specula- 
|icm,  to  render  their  doctrines  more  plausible;  that 
i^  more  agreeable  to  common  opinions  than  either ; 
hot  were,  m  Hkt,  of  no  farther  moment  in  human 
life  than  as  they  approachi^  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other  of  these  opposite  systems. 

Cssar  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus ;  Cato  those  of  Zeno.  The  first,  in 
compliance  with  fashion,  or  from  the  bias  of  an 
original  temper.  The  other,  from  the  force  of 
conviction,  as  well  as  from  the  predilection  of  a 
warm  and  ingenuous  mind.  When  such  cha- 
racters occur  together,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
them  in  contrast.  When  Sallust  writes  of  the 
proceeding  of  the  senate,  in  the  case  of  the  Cati- 
line conspiracy,  he  seems  to  overlook  every  other 
character,  to  dwell  upon  these  alone.  Cssar,  at 
the  time  when  this  lustorian  flourished,  had  many 
claims  to  his  notice  ;>  hut  Cato  could  owe  it  to 
nothing  but  the  force  of  truth.  He  was  distin- 
guished from  his  infancy  by  an  ardent  and  aficc- 
tionate  disposition.  This  part  of  his  character  is 
mentioned  on  occasion  of  liis  attachment  to  his 
brother  Cnpio,  and  the  vehement  sorrow  with 
which  he  was  seized  at  his  death.  It  is  mention- 
ed, on  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  dictator  Sylla, 
when  he  was  with  difHcuIty  restrained  by  the 
discretion  of  his  tutor  from  some  act  or  expression 
of  indignation  against  this  real  or  ap^rcnt  vio- 
lator ofpublic  justice.  He  had  from  his  infancy, 
according  to  rlutarch,  a  resolution,  a  steadiness, 
and  a  composure  of  mind  not  to  be  moved  b^  flat- 
tery, nor  to  be  shaken  by  threats.  Without 
fawning  or  insinuation,  he  was  the  favourite  of 
his  companions,  and  had,  by  his  unaffected  gene- 
rosity and  courage,  the  pnncipal  place  in  their 
confidence.  Though  in  appearance  stern  and 
inflexible,  ho  was  warm  in  his  afTectioiis,  and 
lealous  in  the  cause  of  innocence  and  justice. 
Such  are  the  martcs  of  an  original  temper  aflfixcd 
by  historians  as  the  characters  of  his  infancy  and 
early  youth.  So  fitted  by  nature,  he  iml)il)cd 
witn  ease  an  opinion,  that  profligacy,  cowardice, 
and  malice,  were  the  only  eviU  to  be  feared; 
courage,  integrity,  and  benevolence,  the  only  good 
to  bo  coveted ;  and  that  the  proper  care  of  a  man 
on  every  occasion  is^  not  wnat  is  to  happen  to 
hinL  but  what  he  himself  is  to  do.  With  this 
protession  he  became  a  striking  contrast  to  many 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and  to  CiBsar  in  particu- 
lar, not  only  a  contrast,  but  a  resolute  opponent ; 
and  though  he  could  not  furnish  a  sufficient 
counterpoise,  yet  he  afforded  always  much  weight 
to  be  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale.  They  were 
tioth. of  undaunted  couralgo,  and  of  great  penetra- 
tion ;  the  one  to  distinguish  what  was  best ;  the 
Other  to  distinguish  the  most  effectual  means  for 
he  attainment  of  any  end  on  which  he  was  bent 
It  were  to  mistake  entirely  the  scene  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  to  judge  of  tlieir  abilities  from 

1  Sallust  attached  himself  to  Cesar,  aad  was  em* 
ployed  by  him  in  ilw  civil  wars. 


the  event  of  their  different  pursuits.  Those  of 
Cato  were  by  their  nature  a  series  of  stnjgjrles 
with  almost  insurmountable  difliculties :  those  of 
Cvsar  a  constant  endeavour  to  seize  the  advan- 
tages of  which  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of  the 
age,  except  when  he  was  reosted  by  pcrsoiw 
bent  on  the  same  purpose  with  himself,  gave  him 
an  easy  possession.  Cato  endeavimrra  to  pns 
serve  the  order  <^  civil  government,  however  des- 
perate, because  this  was  the  part  it  became  hiib 
to  act,  and  in  which  he  chose  to  live  and  to  die. 
Cesar  proposed  to  overturn  it ;  because  he  wished 
to  dispose  of  all  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the 
state  at  his  own  pleasure. 

Cssar,  as  versatile  in  his  genius  as  Cato,  wss 
steady  and  inflexible,  oouki  personate  any  cha- 
racter, and  support  any  cause;  in  debate  he 
C4)uld  derive  his  arguments  from  any  topic;  from 
topics  of  pity,  of  which  he  was  insensible ;  firom 
topics  of  justice  and  public  good,  for  which  he 
had  no  regard.  His  vigour  in  resisting  personal 
insults  and  wrongs  appeared  in  his  early  youth, 
when  he  withstood  the  imperious  commands  of 
Sylla  to  part  with  his  wife,  tne  daughter  of  Cirma, 
and  when  he  revenged  the  insults  oflfined  by  the 
pirates  to  himself;  out  while  his  temper  might 
be  supposed  the  most  animated  and  warm,  he 
was  not  involved  in  business  by  a  predilection  for 
any  of  the  interests  on  which  the  state  was  di- 
vidiMl.  So  long  as  the  appetites  of  youth  were 
sufficient  to  occupy  him,  ne  saw  every  object  of 
state,  or  of  faction,  with  indifference,  and  took  no 
part  in  public  affairs.  But  even  in  this  period,  by 
nis  application  and  genius,  in  both  of  which  he 
was  eminent,  he  made  a  distinguished  progress  in 
letters  and  eloquence.  When  he  turned  his  mind 
to  objects  of  ambition,  the  same  personal  vigour 
whicn  appeared  in  his  youth,  became  still  more 
conspicuous;  but,  unfortunately,  his  passions 
were  ill  direct,  and  he  seemed  to  consider  the 
authority  that  was  excrcisetl  by  the  senate,  and 
the  restraints  of  the  law  on  himself,  as  an  insult 
and  a  wrong. 

Cssar  had  attained  to  seven-and-thirty  years 
of  age  before  he  took  any  part  as  a  member  of 
the  commonwealth.  He  then  courted  the  popu- 
lace in  preference  to  the  senate  or  better  sort  of 
the  people,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  sup- 
port of  the  profligate,  against  tne  order  and  au- 
thority of  government  With  persons  of  desperate 
fortune  and  abandoned  manners,  he  eariy  bore 
the  character  of  Uberality  and  friendship.  They 
received  him  as  a  generous  patron,  come  to  rescue 
them  from  the  morose  severity  of  those  who 
judged  ofpublic  merits  by  tlie  standard  ofpublic 
virtue,  ana  who  declared  against  practicen,  how- 
ever fashionable,  wliich  were  inconsistent  with 
public  safety.  Himself,  a  person  of  the  grcutciit 
abilities,  and  the  most  accomplished  talents,  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  live  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  greatest  men  that  have  yet  ap{)can*d  in 
the  worl^  he  chose  to  start  up  us  the  cliief  among 
those  who,  being  abundonea  to  every  vicei  saw 
the  remains  of  virtue  in  their  country  with  dis- 
taste and  aversion.  When  he  emerged  from  the 
avocations  of  pleasure,  or  from  the  sloth  which 
accompanies  the  languor  of  dissipation,  his  ambi- 
tion or  desire  to  counteract  the  established  govern- 
ment of  his  countr\',  and  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  commonwealth,  became  extreme.  To  this 
I  passion  he  sacrificed  every  sentiment  of  friend- 
I  ship  or  animosity,  of  honour,  inlen^t,  roaentment. 
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pr  ha:T/"il.  The  philosophy  which  taught  men 
I  I  l.->k  f  >r  enjoynwnt  indiscriininatrly  whpre\i»r 
it  j>Lm-*i-:1  thf  ni  rnos*,  found  a  rrady  afCP])tanro  in 


<j<*h 


a  di^jtosition.  But  whil<Y  he  powibly  availed 
!i»:n<r'f  of  ihe  5|)(Tulitions  of  Epit*uru;t  to  justify 
'.  schui.'c  of  nn  object,  he  was  not  inferior  to  the 
r.riL-wer-*  of  Zeno,  in  vi»rorDU«  efforts  and  active 
f  \i  Tiiun-i  fjr  the  attain tnent  of  Iiis  end«i.  Beinjr 
:  ijjt  3i'v,>ti  years  younger  tlian  Pompej',  and 
'  iFlv  vein*  oldrr  than  Cato;  the  first  he  occa- 
!-.>ina1!y  employed  as  a  prop  to  his  ambition,  but 
]'r  »l»iMy  n«*ver  ceased  to  consider  him  as  a  rival ; 
C\'-  other,  from  a  fixefl  animosity  of  opposite  na- 
:  :res  and  from  havin*;  felt  him  as  a  c<mtinual 
.   i;*nienl  in  all  his  designs,  he  sincerely  hated. 

I  'alo  U"jjn  his  military  service  in  the  army 
;'i.it  WIS  firmed  a;;ainst  tfie  ^lailiators,  and  con- 
r'.-.iJe.l  it  a:«  a  '.t-gionary  tribune,  under  the  pnrtor 
lluhriU'S  in  Mart-donia,  while  Pomiiev  remained 
ri  S\rii.  lie  was  alx>ut  three-and-lhirty  years 
*»f  a^e  when  he  made  his  sinvch  relating  to  the 
a!V'>:iip!ices  of  Catiline ;  and  by  the  decisive  and 
ri-xilutc  spirit  he  had  shown  on  this  (xrasion, 
I'  »m ■■•  to  be  con>iderr<l  as  a  principal  support  of 
i't*  ari-sitvnKry,  or  of  the  autnoritv  of  the  senate.' 
To  this  UkIv,  as  usual,  every  riajrrant  diwmler 
r**,irvAsc»!  was  a  victor^'.  The  disc'overy  of  a  de- 
sign s«>  odious  as  tliat  of  Catiline,  coveriMl  under 
|«fpuhr  pretences,  jjreatly  weakenetl  their  antaj^o- 
rii-^t.^.  ihie  of  the  first  uses  they  proposed  to 
t:Li\,e  of  llu-ir  advanta(Ti>,  was  to  have  Catoelecte<l 
,ini  >ii:»  the  tribunes  of  the  subsequent  year.  His 
M^r\'i:'i'S  were  likelv  to  be  wanted  in  oi>[MMition  to 
MotcIIus  Neiios,  tlien  arriveil  from  tne  army  of 
Pofiijit'y,  witfi  recommendations  from  his  general 
la  oiUT  himself  a  candidate  for  the  same  ofilce  ; 
at!,  an  was  expei'leij,  to  stirt  some  new  gratifi- 
r. It  ion  to  tlie  aiii^Htiou  or  vanity  of  this  insatLible 
^jit.'j  f.>r  jii-rs.->nal  con^deration. 

It  h.id  not  \rt  ap;«*ar»*il  w!i;it  part  P<»mj>ey  was 
?  J  Li\i'  in  t)i»'  di'ii)Utcs  tliiit  wer.*  likely  to  ari-se 
■  ■  I  tin."  li  .:.i!ity  or  i-xiwdii^na'  of  the  late  mi*;!- 
'.jr'-i ;  I'Ut  it  i-i  ni»t  t-*  be  di»ubte<l,  tlut  hi*  wished 
i.>  !i  »!ii  till-  !u'»:ii'««  of  partii*^,  and  tli:it  he  would 
'  •■a-  j»re,iar<d  tor  l!v.'  p.irt  that  was  iikkI  lik«-Iy 
■■)  p:i»::i  -l**  liu  i>wii  imjKirtmce.  Mrtelliis  wa'i 
•;  .i\  %:i  S-ft-rt'  liiiii  to  Ix"  supj)orte«l  by  hi-*  frionds 
•  a  llir  r.\uv  tss  fi)r  llie  onTu'C  of  tribune,  and 
'\ith  iri^trurtions  to  take  such  measures  as  were 
likely  to  t*.i\our  the  pretensions  of  his  fj<*ner.d. 
i'hf  lejdin^;  men  of  the  senate  were  now,  for 
!!*»jie  tiiii;',  a-.vari'of  the  intrigues  of  PoinjM'v,  ami 
'.» ire.  with  iii.lijintinn,  the  jK*rH<m:d  siij>eriority 
isiu'li  lit'  alfei-ltd  even  to  the  fir-it  and  most  re- 
r-  hfii-.l  of  llieir  onler.  They  liH>k  <x*ra«*ion,  in 
:«•  iiri.'"S:'nt^'ri>iis*,  to  mortily  him  bv  adniiltinir 
Lii;u>IuH  an  1  Metellus  Crelieus  to  the  triumphs 
t:i  whi;h,  by  their  vi,'tories  in  Poiitiis  an*l  in 
('rte,  ihev  were  long  entitled.  Hitherto  their 
r^ii'ii-.  h.i  1  b.NMi  o-.errule*!  by  the  popular  fiction, 
I  i:'j«T  t«»  annoy  the  wnatoriaii  party,  to  which 
atlafhed,  or  to  flatter  P(»jn|»ey,   who 


due  to  him,  seemed  to  be  satisfied  tiith  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  richt ;  and,  as  if  merely  to 
show  with  what  tsort  of  enemy  he  had  fougtit,  he 
entered  the  city  with  a  few  of  the  Armenian 
horsemen  cased  in  armour,  a  few  of  the  anueil 
chariots  winged  with  scythes,  and  about  sixty  of 
the  officers  and  courtiers  of  Mithridatt*s,  who 
were  his  cafitives.  He  ordervd  the  spoils  he  had 
gained,  the  arms  and  ensijjns  of  war,  the  prows 
of  the  ^allies  he  had  taken,  to  be  displayed  to 
public  view  in  the  great  cirrus,  and  conduced  the 
solemnity  with  giving  a  feast  to  the  people.  The 
senate  ho}x^d  for  his  supjtort  against  the  ambition 
of  Pom})ey,  and  the  factious  designs  of  the  [K)})U- 
lar  leaders ;  but  he  was  disfrusted,  and  scarcely 
ever  after  took  anv  part  in  the  alfuirs  of  state. 

The  triumph  ot  Metellus  Creticus  did  not  take 
place  till  atU'r  the  accessitm  of  the  following  con- 
Mds,  P.  Junius  Silanus  and  Lucius  Mursnai 
af^er  whose  election,  Cicero,  liefortr  he  had  ^-a- 
catvd  his  own  office  of  consul,  had  occasion  to 
defend  his  own  intendtnl  successor,  Murocna, 
against  a  cliarge  of  corruption  brought  upon  the 
statute  of  Calpurnius,  by  Servius  Sulpicius,  one 
of  his  late  comjM-titors,  t^upported  by  Cato  and 
others.  The  oration  of  Cicero  on  this  occasion  is 
still  extant,  and  is  a  curious  example  of  the  topic^ 
which,  under  (lopular  governments,  enter  even 
into  judicial  ]>leadings.  Great  iiart  of  it  cimsists 
in  a  ridicule  of  law  terms ;  because  Sulpicius,  one 
of  the  prosecutors,  was  accustomei]  to  give  couii- 
S4>1  to  liis  friends  who  consulted  him  m  matterii 
of  law ;  and  in  a  ridicule  of  the  stoic  philosophy, 
lN*causo  Cato,  another  prosecutor,  was  supposed 
to  tiave  embraced  the  doctrines  of  that  sect. 
Cato  made  no  other  remark  on  this  pleading,  but 
that  the  republic  was  provided  with  a  merry  con- 
sul. The  arirument  ap{¥*ared  sufliciently  strong 
on  the  side  of  Mura>na,  anil  he  was  ac({uitttnJ. 

At  the  cIos«»  of  this  trial,  (  icen>,  akmt  to  re- 
Mijn  his  |h»wer  with  the  usual  aMs^'M-nttion,  ujwn 
oath,  thiit  he  had  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of 
liis  abilities,  disi'hariied  bis  trust;  he  propiseil, at 
the  sirne  tune,  to  harin;:ue  the  {xMHile,  but  was 
ordered  by  Metellus,  alreiidy  tlectid,  and  acting 
in  cafiacitv  of  tribune,  to  eonfuK-  hinisilf  to  the 
tenn>;  of  his  oath.  He  accordingly  refrained  from 
s|MMking;  but  iiHtead  of  swe-.irwii;  simply,  that  he 
had  Iteen  taithfut  to  his  trust,  he  tiK>k  an  tuith 
that  he  had  pn'SH*r\eil  tiie  republic^  It  was  on 
this  (vca^iioii,  proltably,  th:it  (.'ato,  now  another 
of  tlie  trilnines,  in  asjM'ieh  to  the  |HXtple,  alluding 
to  the  supp^■^^ion  of  the  late  conspiracy;  mlled 
Cicero  t!u*  father  of  his  country  ;^  and  Irom  this 
time  enten'd  uiion  an  op|N)siliiiii  to  his  colleague, 
Metellus  vvhirli  was  not  likely  to  drop  while  llu-y 
continued  in  office. 

Soon  after  the  acce.-i'iicin  <»f  the  new  magistrates, 
a  storm  liegan  to  gather,  which, 
though  Mill  aiuH'd  at  the  {sirty  of 
the  si'nate,  bur>tat  la^t  in  a  |M-rt<onal 
attack  U|)onthe  late  consul,  who  had 
iN'en  the  author  or  instrument'  of 
the  s4-nate  in  the  bummarv  {>riK'ee«I- 


U.  C.  GDI. 
D.Junitu 

iitlUHUJI,  L. 


I  i-y  were  _ 

'.\  IS  -«ipp  »'e.I  to  Ik*  e-iually  averse  to  tiie  honours  !  Sfura^na. 
.ifffcAh.     Thiyhid  waited  in  Italy  alniut  thnx* 

Ni-ar-s  and.  in  th**  lu inner  of  ihoH^r  who  sue  for  a  injis  airainst  the  accomplices  of  r'aliline.  Alt' 
!riai;i;'h,  had  ab-itaineil  fr-nn  entering  the  city,  ;  telhis  lN'e|H»s  wenis  lo  have  come  Inim  Asia,  and 
jri  I  s!iil  ret.iiniil  the  fasces  or  ensigns  of  their  to  have  enten'd  «>n  the  olllce  ot  trilHine,  with  a 
tit  ■  cimuiaiii].'  ,  jmrticular  <lesign  to  brini:  aU-ut  the  introduction 
Lu'ulln-,  having  o]»laine<l  the  honour  that  was  of  Pomijh'v  with  his  army  into  Home;  and  he 
-    — wjs  joined  ill  this  projtet  by  (  ai us  Julius  Ca.'sar, 


•2  IMurnrch  in  (Viton.cdit.  Loodin  p.  'J^. 
3  ('ic<.ro  I  a  LucuIIj. 
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nav  in  the  office  of  pnptor,'  who  chose  to  support 
the  trihune,  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  the  senate,  if 
not  as  the  means  uf  di9cml)arrassing  himself  from 
the  present  forms  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  con<"eqoence  of  a  plan  concerted  with  Capsar, 
the  tribune  Meteilus  moved  in  the  senate,  as  had 
been  usual  in  the  times  of  its  hi^^hest  authority, 
for  leave  to  propose  a  decree  in  the  assembly  of 
tho  people,  recalling  Pompey  from  Asia  at  the 
headf  of  his  forces,  in  order  to  restore  the  consti- 
tution of  the  commonwealth,  which,  in  the  terms 
he  afterwards  employed  to  the  people,  had  been 
violated  by  the  arbitrary  administration  of  Cicero. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  party  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  people  on  the  sunjcct  of  the  late 
executions;  and  rompey  was,  in  this  manner, 
oflTered  to  the  popular  party  as  their  leader,  to 
avenge  the  supposed  wrongs  they  had  received. 
Cato,  when  tne  matter  was  proposed  in  the 
senate,  endeavoured  to  persuade  Meteilus  to  drop 
it,  reminded  Mm  of  the  dignity  of  his  family, 
which  had  been  always  a  principal  ornament  and 
support  to  the  state.  This  treatment  served  only 
to  raise  the  presumption  of  Meteilus,  and  brought 
on  a  violent  altercation  Ix^tween  the  tribunes. 
The  senate  applaude<l  Cato,  but  had  not  autho- 
rity enough  to  prevent  the  motion  whicJi  was 
proposed  from  bemg  made  to  the  people. 

Meteilus,  apprcm^nding  an  obstinate  resistance 
from  his  coUeaeuc,  endeavoured  to  fill  the  place 
of  assembly  witli  his  own  {^rtizans;  and,  on  the 
evening  before  the  meeting,  in  order  to  intimidate 
his  opponents,  paraded  in  the  streets  with  a  nu- 
'  mcrous  attendance  of  men  in  arms.  The  friends 
and  relations  of  the  other  tribunes  earnestly  be- 
■eoched  them  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  But, 
on  tho  following  day,  tho  other  party  being  al- 
ready assemhUn}  by  Meteilus,  at  the  tempU*  of 
Castor,  and  the  place  having  been  in  the  night 
occupied  by  persons  under  his  direction,  armed 
with  sticks,  swords,  and  other  oflensive  weapons,' 
Cato  went  forth  attended  only  by  Minucius  Ther- 
mus,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  a  few  friends. 
They  were  joined  by  numbers  in  the  streets,  who 
could  not  accompany  them  to  their  place,  being 
prevented  by  the  multitude  of  armed  men  that 
already  crowdetl  the  avenues  and  the  steps  of  the 
temple.  But  they  themselves,  from  respect  to 
their  office^  being  suOercd  to  pass,  dragged  along 
with  them  through  the  crowd,  as  an  aid,  in  case 
any  nolenco  were  oiTercd,  Munatius,  a  citizen 
much  attached  to  Cato.  When  they  came  to  the 
bench  of  tribunes,  they  found  that  Meteilus,  with 
the  pnetor  Julius  Ciesar,  had  taken  their  places 
there;  and  that,  in  order  to  concert  their  opera- 
tions in  the  conduct  of  this  affair,  they  were 
closely  seated  together.  Cato,  to  disappouit  this 
intention,  forced  himself  in  betwixt  them,  and, 
when  the  ordinary  officer  began  to  read  the  in- 
tended decree,  interposed  his  negative,  and  fur- 
bade  him  to  proceed.  Meteilus  himself  seized  the 
writing,  and  began  to  r«ad  ;  but  Cato  snatcheil  it 
out  of  his  hands.  Meteilus  endeavoured  to  re- 
peat the  substance  of  it  from  his  memory.  Ther- 
mus  clapped  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  A  general 
silence  remained  in  the  assembly,  till  Meteilus, 
having  made  a  signal  for  his  party  to  clear  the 
comitium  of  their  enemies,  a  great  tumult  and 


1  Sueton-  in  Jul.  C-fi.  c.  ](\. 

8  PluUTciL  in  Catone,  edit.  Loniin.  p.  241,  Jfcc. 


confusion  arose ;  and  tho  tribunes  who  opposed 
Meteilus  were  in  imminent  danger.  The  senator* 
had  met  in  mourning,  to  mark  their  sense  of  the 
evils  which  threatened  the  commonwealth ;  and 
now,  under  the  apprehension  of  some  signal  ca- 
lamity, gave  a  charge  to  the  consuls  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  empowered  them 
to  take  such  measures  as  naehi  be  necessary  to 
preserve  or  to  restore  the  pubuc  pcace.^ 

In  consequence  of  this  charge,  the  consul  Mq- 
nena  appeared  with  a  body  of  men  in  arms,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  rescue  Cato  and  Minucius 
Thermus ;  and  probably  by  thb  seasonaUe  inter- 
position eflfaoed  any  remains  of  misunderstandinc; 
which  might  have  subsisted  between  Cato  and 
himsclil  on  account  of  the  prosecution  for  bribery 
which  followed  the  late  elections.^ 

Meteilus,  afler  the  tumult  was  composed, 
having  ag^n  obtained  silence,  be^n  to  read  the 
proposed  decree ;  but  the  senatonan  party,  head- 
ed oy  the  consuls,  being  then  in  the  comitium. 
he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed ;  and,  toeethiT 
with  the  praetor  Caius  Julius  Cssar,  retired  from 
the  assembly.  From  this  time,  these  officers  made 
no  attempt  to  resume  their  motion,  but  complain- 
ed that  the  government  was  usurped  by  a  violent 
faction,  under  whom  eren  the  persons  of  the  tri- 
bunes were  unsafe ;  and  MeteUus,  as  if  forced  to 
break  through  the  rules  which  obliged  the  tri- 
bunes to  constant  residence  at  Rome,  abandoned 
the  city,  even  left  Italy,  and  fled  to  the  camp  of 
Pomiwy  in  Asia,  from  which  he  was  lately  ar- 
rived.^ He  had  already  threatened  his  opponents 
at  Rome  with  the  resentment  and  military  power 
of  his  general,  and  now  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  army  and  their  commander  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample which  had  been  set  to  them  by  Sylla  and 
hb  legionfL  when  oppressed  citizens,  a  description 
in  which  he  now  comprehended  himself  fled  to 
them  for  protection  and  revenge. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  Caesar,  remem- 
bering his  own  escajK?  from  the  ruin  of  the  Ma- 
rian taction,  and  considering  Pompey  as  the  head 
of  an  opposite  interest,  and  a  princi|ial  ol>stacleto 
his  own  ambition,  must  look  upon  him  with  somr 
degree  of  personal  dislike  and  animosity ;  but  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  sufficiently  showed  how 
little  he  was  the  dupe  of  any  passion  or  senti- 
ment which  had  a  tendency  to  check  his  pursuits. 
Meaning  for  the  present  only  to  weaken  tho 
senate,  and  to  step  in  before  them  in  the  favour 
of  Pompey ;  he  undertook  the  cause  even  of  a 
rival,  and  would  have  joined  the  populace,  in  de- 
livering the  commonwealth  into  his  nands,  rather 
than  remain  under  a  government  which  he  hatrd. 
But  if  he  really  meant  to  overthrow  the  senate 
by  force,  he  mistook  his  instrument  Pompey, 
no  doubt^  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  em- 
pire, and  wished  to  reign  in  the  city  with  a  mili- 
tary power;  but  even  this  he  desired  to  receive 
as  the  fruit  of  consideration  and  personal  rej»ixHrt, 
and  he  ever  hoped  to  make  the  |)eople  Iwstow  it, 
and  even  force  him  to  accept  of  it  as  their  gift. 
For  this  puqwse  he  encouraged  so  many  r.fjen;> 
and  retainers  to  sound  his  praise;  and  for  llii^ 
purjwse  he  had  nvently  sent  Meteilus  Nepo-* 
nrom  his  camp  to  take  upon  him  the  functions  of 
a  popular  tribune;  but  ha\ing  failed  of  his objei  t, 
he  by  no  means  could  think  of  extorting  it  by 


3  Plutarch,  in  Catone,  edit.  Londin.  p.  241,  &e. 
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forcf.  No  one  c\'eT  courted  (Usti action  with  a 
mow  iiiro'^riant  oinulntititi  to  his  rivaU;  but  hv 
was  ontirt'ly  i]e|K*ndi'nt  on  the  pubUc  opinion  for 
•ny  «:itt^fiti'tion  he  enioyt^d  in  the  |io.4srsiiion  of 
|K>wvr.  Trustini;  U>  thi:»  last  part  of  his  charnrtor, 
Cffsur,  tiiouirh  hiniseif  of  unbounded  ambition, 
WA<  not  yt't  alamied  at  theele\ation  of  Pom}Jcv, 
and  ihouirht  that  lie  was  sufe  even  in  oirering 
birn  tite  dumiiiion  of  the  state.  Pompey  wan,  at 
!);:;«  ctiinjuncturp,  with  his  army  moving  towards 
Italy,  and  his  coniinfr  was  muttiT  of  f^n^at  solici- 
tud.'  til  the  friends  of  the  commonwealth,  who 
ff.m>iJ  thai,  in  return  to  the  afiVont  of  his  not 
bein;;  incited  to  come  with  his  army,  uinm  the 
motion  of  Metellus,  he  woulil  employ  it  in  iierstm 
to  cnfiirce  his  commands.  U[xm  fiis  arrival  ut 
Bnindu>ium,  however,  as  formerly  uiwn  liis  re- 
turn fntm  Africa,  he  dis}x>'iled  those  tears  by  un 
Lnmediate  dismission  of  tlu*  troops,  with  instruc- 
tions merely  that  tlu>y  would  attend  at  his  tri- 
umph. He  himself  came  forward  to  Rome  with 
the  «in:;le  equi{)a^e  of  his  pnx*onsular  rank.  Mul- 
titudL*s  of  e\rry  condition  went  fdrth  to  receive 
hifo,  and  with  shouts  and  accbmations  recom- 
pen-ied  the  moilenition  with  which  he  acquiesced 
in  the  condition  of  a  citizen. 

('a^4a^,  from  whatever  motive  he  acted  in  re- 
paril  to  I'linijiey,  gave  everj'  other  sijrn  of  disaf- 
I'fCtitm  to  the  senate,  and  employed  the  name  of 
IhiH  risini;  favourite  of  the  ))eople,  to  mortify  such 
of  l!i»^  mi'HiU'rs  in  (Kirticular  as  wen*  objirts  of 
pi^r^Hiil  animosity  to  hiins«^If.  The  n'|iairs  or 
r^'^uil'Iin:;  of  the  cstpitol  iK-ins  finished  aU>ut  this 
Ci:iK,  the  honour  of  drdicatins;  the  edifice,  and  vl' 
hi-in:;  tiiin^-d  iiitiie  in-H'ri^ttion  it  was  toU'iir,  had, 
hv  a  rr-uiliition  of  tin*  senate,  U-vn  conferred  on 
Catul'is  uimIit  win  we  inni^vtion  the  work  wa«* 
c-xi«-m:ii1.  I5iit  < 'ns.ir,  :ilii'«'li!ii;  tti  jmMMirc  this 
h'Mj ''ir  fi^r  I'lHiii^'V,  iii!r^»'ii  tint  < 'atiiln-*  had 
rm-i.-.'./.iitl  ilh*  iiii'in'y  nllitUMl  fur  tlii.i  s(T\i;'<'; 
thit  :iiii 'li  \«t  r«-rn:iini'il  to  Ix' di>iie;  and  niii\<ii, 
t'wt  I'll-  in.-Ti,»liiiii  of  < 'a!uhj'«  hliould  bi'i-ni><«l: 
t'jiil  tip-  c.wiijilrti.in  of  the  wurk  Iniii'^  lilt  iw 
i'.i;ji.  f..  >!i.»iji,l  iMrry  an  iiis*Tij-tion  witli  hi^^ 
itjtiif  Ili-rr  III-  prolicilily  a<'trd  a.<  iiiurh  front 
a:i*i,'.tt!i>  to  on«\  .IS  from  an  intt-ntion  to  flatter 
ih^  litSi-r.  Hut  tin*  di^i^jn  l»i-in«»  rxtmncly  inii- 
Oiit  t.t  the  wlioli'  InmIv  of  tiie  noblt-s,  who  s.iw, 
Willi  iiidi-.Miiiliitii,  in  tii.it  pro(Nis:d  an  uttcinpt  to 
nlljTo.it  .1  Mtivt  ri-^|R><  l:il>ii' i-iti/4'ii.  in  (>nler  to  tlat- 
t  r  ::if  \.»'iit y  of  ojn-  juT-fi*!!,  iind  to  nr.itify  tbr 
|r.ii_'-t.'  n -yiittiiruts  of  aiiotbtr,  L':i.>ar  was 
'■.iji  ti  wiMniriw  Ills  luntion.' 
It  w.i".  j'r.il»i'>Iy  dwriiij  ibis  year  in  wliii'h 
1  *.r  -  ir  \v:i-«  pntor,  and  U-forc  the  arrival  of  IN»iu- 
[-  .  I*r»ii  Asm  (jdllioujli  iiisiori.ins  p'trr  it  io  an 
f  trli- r  ti  iti\  1  tliat  < ';i  >tr  proinoUHl,  as  has  Utii 
alr-'iiy  !niiiiii»rn'd,  prostN-utions  ujton  :>  rbnr::i' 
/■f  a-*  i-Muitioii  Mj.iiiist  so'iii'  jH  r-iMis  coijivriifil 
in  t':-  •  \ti-utiiiM  iif  SxlLi's  pros<'riptioiis.     Thv 

J»r:i-'.  ■-  v\t're  apixiintiNi  )\y  |,)t  to  carry  {Mrticiihir 
.iw:.  .:!r.»  I'XiTUtiini.  Tlir  law  resjHrtin:!  a>>i.is- 
K'lii:  in  :i!'i»(.\r-i  to  h.i\e  N^-n  thi-  lol  of  I'nsar; 
a'l  1  :•'  V.  L-.  i-ri!ill<-.l  in  \irfin'  of  bis  nirnr.  tin- 
JLiri'  .:''i"M  of  \\lii»-b  \v;is  viilj  \iry  urbilriry.  in 
vx:-.  ;:  !,  i'V  !;i-  riirt  uT  pl.iii  of  prk'n-iliiiir  lor  lb«- 
\i  .r.  t!.i'  .!■'-  TijJiio!!  of  t!ic  crinu'  uuili  r  bis  co;:- 
ni/  •■!  V  *  »  .i!iN  >;HtM:»l  (',\<t\ 

W. ,.'.''  !'.'•  >■■!  :ni.l  to  b.i\c  firint'd  so  nvtnv  df- 
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sijTnsoffainst  the  peace  of  the  commonwTalth,  and 
in  the  capacity  of  pnetor  Bup{)oned  them  with 
the  authority  of  A  matristrate,  the  senntorian  |iarty 
made  a  i)owerfuI  exertion  of  their  inllueiice  to 
have  him  suspended,  and  actually  obtained  a  de- 
cree for  this  purpose.  He  aflected  at  first  to 
slii;ht  their  authority ;  but  finding  that  a  power 
was  preparin};  U)  enforce  it,  perha])6  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  he  laid  asi<Ic  for  some  time  the  robes 
and  bad(Ti*A  of  ma^stracy,  dismissed  his  lictors, 
and  abstaineil  from  the  functions  of  pra.<tor,  until, 
havinjr  rejifted  an  oflVr  of  the  people  to  restore 
him  bv  fon*i^,  he  was,  with  pro)>er  marks  of  n- 
fi^anl,  lor  this  instance  of  moderation,  reinstated, 
by  an  act  of  the  senate." 

The  arihtocraiical  (Kirty,  at  the  same  time,  to 
confirm  and  ])er{M*tuate  the  evidence  on  which 
they  procitnlcfl  atnnnst  the  accomplic«*s  of  Cati- 
line, continued  their  prosecutions  on  tliis  subject, 
and  oUained  sentence  of  condemnation,  in  par- 
ticular, a^iinst  a  citizen  of  the  name  of  Vergun- 
teius,  and  atminst  Autronius,  who,  alwut  two 
years  lN>fore,  navin<;  Ix'en  elected  consul,  was  set 
aside  u[ion  a  charge  of  briliery;  and  who,  from 
the  disgust  which  he  took  to  the  senate  U|)onthat 
<iccasion,  had  connened  himself  with  the  more 
des{)erate  (xirty.  Publius  Sylla,  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  Autronius,  was  tried ;  but,  beinj; 
defended  by  Cicenk,  in  aii  eloquent  harangue 
which  is  Htill  extant,  was  acquitted. 

t.'asar  likewise  was  acrused  by  Vectius  as  ac- 
cess:ir>'  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  but  it  is 
not  likelv  that  he  was  coinvrncd  larther  tliun  bv 
the  jxenrral  r ncouni^retni'nt  he  "lave  to  every  par- 
ty at  variancr  with  tlie  senate  Opnovition  to 
t)iis  IxKly  was  call»Ml  the  inten^»*t  of  tlie  {leople, 
and  was  adopted  by  everv  ]H>rson  who  had  any 
|>:i««<iiins  to  jinitify  by  crimes  of  state,  or  who 
wished  (o  weaken  tiie  itum  rnnx  lit,  to  which 
ibev  tlu'msei\«  s  \Mn*  »r'i'iMil.d»le.  Ainonj;  the 
siipporteriH  <»f  tbis  intrre-t,  ( 'r.i--iis  ju.mi  was  ac- 
rn^^-ii,  but  prubulily  on  ]ii>  bitter  <:rouii(ls  than 
<.'us;ir. 

'I'lie  wboli'of  tliest'  priMTeiliniis.  liowe\er,  were 
su^jn^ndetl  by  the  approaeb  «'t  I'l'tiipey.  'ibis 
leader  bad  now  drawn  I  be  ;itleiitioJi  of  all  men 
upon  himself,  was  quoted  in  every  baniii£iue  as 
tbe  L'H'at  ^up(l«lrt  of  the  empire,  and  courted  by 
limit  it  ude-,  whit,  wit  bout  impair},  utlectcd  to  hn 
el.iss4tl  with  liis  jidinin  rs  :ih(i  trii-iiils.  Tbecnn- 
taiiion  spn-ail  like  a  tii>bion  aiiuiiii:  the  Mili;ar  of 
e\ery  des<ripti«iii.  He  biin^*  If  all'ecteil  indilfer- 
eiieo  to  ibis  iiiiiiiity  tiile  uf  rei.own,  tboii^rh  not 
wilboiit  miieb  diL'iiity  jiiid  st;.li\  wbrrb  beteiiijer- 
ed  with  all!i!>ility,  einploxin^  tbe  un  utin  s>  be  \i*m- 
s4*«.!-ed  t4»jji\e  tbe  more  \;i!iii'  to  lii-c«  iid«  >rensions. 
His  manner,  tbnu^b  ace*  ptable  tollie  iM-.M'le  and 
tbe  army,  WMsdi-aL'ret -ible  totln' *-Miate.  lla\in<r 
preNiou>K  .s«  lit  Tis.*.  one  \*\'  bis  luuti  ii.int-.  Ufore 
bun  to  si;nid  for  tlie  enii«j|jl;ite.  Im-  b.ul  tbe  pre- 
siniiption  tt)  desire  tint  tin*  m  iiite  wonlil  delei 
llie  eleetions  until  be  biin-fir  eouM  I"-  present  to 
e.iTjvass  tor  bis  t"ri«  lul.  T!ie  -fT-.ite.  jierwrdinu  tt» 
nio,  »-oMipiii(l  witii  111-;  liir-in- ;  I'r.t.  ;T.i'ii!(iiii«;  to 
IMni.irrli.'r.ii-  till  ibi-  pri>i'.  .;il  w  iili  :li-«i  lin.  'Ibis 
iiuili»r  iriii:uti>  ti.e  rtS4.|iir:o:i.  ^\!iiili  l!.i>  l^»*<k 
npoii  tbi-.  ifr-.i'lnii.  t<»  ( "jito.  ;iii'l  ^\ll  n  jr.",  tli.it 
I'oiiiiH".  eiiib-.i\iiuri  d  t.>  l'  ii'»  tbi-  o[ijH.|ie..l  by  a 
pr»;>i);M  il  iiiarri  lu'e  w  lib  inie  of  b:-  iie.ir  ri  l.itions  ; 
and   tint   » 'ali>  lieeiiiif  il   tin    eoiinn'tiiMi.  sawnjLTi 
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that  he  should  not  be  cauffht  in  a  female  mare. 
Piao^  however,  was  elected  toother  with  Vale- 
rius Measala,  and  entered  on  his  office  before  the 
triumph  of  Pompejr. 

This  solemnity  followed  soon  af- 
U.  C.  G92.  ter;  and,  though  continued  for  two 
days,  could  not  make  place  for  all 
•JJ;-^**- /**•  the  magnificent  shows  that  had 
Sf^^jyi.  been  provided  for  it  The  list  of 
»aU  J^9r.  conquests  exceeded  that  which  had 
ever  been  produced  at  any  other 
triumph.  Asia,  Pontus,  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
Paphla^onia,  Medea,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania, 
Syria,  Cilicia,  Mesopotamia,  PhcDnicta,  Judea, 
Arabia,  Scythia,  Crete,'  with  the  sea  in  all  its 
coasts.  Among  the  people  or  potentates  subdu- 
ed, were  the  Bastemi,  Mithridates,  and  Tigranes. 
Among  the  captures,  a  thousand  fortresses,  nine 
hundred  cities  reduced,  eight  hundred  galleys 
taken,  above  two  millions  of  men  in  captivity. 
Towns  repeopled,  not  less  than  three  hundred 
and  ninety-nine.  To  this  pomp6lis  list,  it  was 
subjoined  by  his  friends;  tnat,  this  being  his 
third  triumph,  he  had  been  round  the  known 
world,  and  had  triumphed  overall  the  three  parts 
of  the  earth,  Africa,  Europf*-,  and  Asia. 

After  rewarding  the  soldiers,  of  whom  none 
received  less  than  fifteen  hundred  denarii,^  he 
carried  to  the  treasury  twenty  thousand  talents.' 
He  led,  among  his  principal  captives^  besides 
the  chief  piratei,  Tigranes,  son  to  the  king  of 
Armenia,  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter, — 
Zozimd,  the  oueen  of  Tigranes, — the  father  of 
Aristobulus,  king  of  the  Jews, — a  sister  of 
Mithridates,  with  five  sons,  and  some  Scythian 
women;  the  hostages  of  the  Iberii,  and  the  Com- 
mafeni ;  together  with  trophies  for  every  battle 
he  liad  fought,  making  in  all  a  more  splendid 
exhibition  tnan  any  that  was  to  bo  found  on  the 
records  of  the  state. 

The  triumphal  processions  of  Pompey  merit 
more  attention  than  those  of  any  other  person, 
because  they  contained  a  public  evidence  of  his 
character.  Others  took  the  benefit  of  an  estab- 
lished practice  to  publish  and  to  ratify  the  honours 
they  had  acquired ;  but  Pompey,  it  is  likely,  would 
have  invented  the  triumph,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
formerly  thought  of;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  he  over-ran  some  provinces  in  which  the 
enemy  were  subdued,  or  in  which  they  were  so 
weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  make  anj  resistance, 
merely  to  place  them  in  the  list  of  his  conquests ; 
and  that  he  made  some  part  of  his  progress  in 

1  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c  26. 

2  Atwut  50A  3  .\bout  3,860/X)02. 


Asia  to  collect  curiosities  and  omamenta  fur  this 
pompous  scene^ 

The  triumph,  in  its  ordinary  form,  contained 
only  such  exnibitions  as  had  a  reference  to  the 
service  in  which  it  was  obtained;  the  captives 
and  spoils  of  the  enemy,  with  effigies  and  repre 
sentations  where  the  originals,  by  any  accident, 
could  not  be  displayed.  But  in  these  solemnities, 
executed  for  the  honour  of  Pompey,  were  admitted 
whatever  could  distinguish  or  signalize  the  occa- 
sion. Among  these,  according  to  the  record 
transcribed  by  Pliny,*  there  were  many  costly 
ornaments  of  gold  and  of  precious  stones,  which 
were  fabricated  on  purpose  to  he  shown.  Tables 
or  plates,  used  for  some  species  of  play,  made  of 
one  entire  crystal ;  a  representatbn  of  the  moon 
in  gold,  weighing  thirty  pondo ;  tables,  utensils, 
statues,  crowns,  models  of  difierent  sorts  in  gold 
and  precious  stones,  with  the  representation  of  a 
mountain  in  gold,  having  lions,  deer,  and  other 
animals  upon  it :  and  what  serves  as  an  evidence 
that  these  exhibitions  were  not  limited  to  the 
spoils  actually  taken  in  war,  there  is  mentioned 
an  image  of  Pompey  himself  incrusted  with 
pearis.  The  whole  conducted  with  more  arrange- 
ment and  order,  than  were  necessary,  perhaps^ 
in  the  disposition  of  any  of  the  battles  wnkh  the 
triumph  was  intended  to  celebrate. 

Among  the  images,  representations,  and  me- 
morials which  were  carried  before  the  victor  on 
this  occaiiion,  there  was  held  up  to  view  a  state 
of  the  public  revenue,  from  which  it  appeared, 
that,  before  Pompey's  time,  it  amounted  to  no 
more  than  fifty  millions;^  and  that  the  addition 
which  he  alone  brought  to  it  amounted  to  eighty- 
five  millions.^ 

Soon  after  this  pomp  was  over,  an  assembly  of 
the  people  was  called  in  the  circus  Flaminius.  to 
receive  the  address  of  this  victorious  general ;  but, 
from  the  extreme  caution  not  to  offend  any  party, 
the  speech  which  he  made,  upon  this  occasion, 
was  acceptable  to  none.  "It  gave  no  hopes,** 
says  Cicero,'  "  to  the  poor ;  no  flattery  to  the  rich ; 
no  satisfaction  to  the  good ;  no  encouragement  to 
the  profligate."  Pompey  was  suffered  to  possess 
the  highest  place  in  the  consideration  of  the  pub- 
lic, merely  because  he  assumed  it ;  and  he  pre- 
served his  dignity,  by  never  committing  his 
reputation  without  being  prepared,  and  having 
concerted  a  variety  of  arts  oy  which  it  might  Iw 
supported. 

4  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxzvii.  c.  2. 
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6  706,333/.    Plutarch  in  Pompeio,  edit.  Lend,  p  479 

7  Cioer.  ad  Atticuoi,  lib.  i.  cp.  14. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TyrartMcctions  at  liome^  and  in  the  Provincet — Julius  Cecsar  appointed  in  the  Quality  of  Propr^: 
tor  to  hiif.Tst  Province  of  Lusitania — Trial  of  Clodius — Proposed  Adoption  into  a  Plebeian 
Pa-mil  ij  to  quaiify  him  for  the  Office  of  Tribune — Ccesar  a  Candidate  fur  the  Consulship- 
The  Triumtiraic  of  Ctcsar^  Pompey^  and  Craxsu^ — Consulship  of  C<esar^ Motion  of  Vatinius, 
to  confer  on  C<csar^for  Fire  Ycars^  the  Commandin  Gaul — Marriage  of  Pompey  to  Julia — Of 
Coit^ar  to  Calpurnia — Plot  of  Vettius — Consulate  of  Lucius  Calpurnius  and  A,  Gabinius — 
Attack  made  upon  Cicero — His  Exile. 


POMPEY,  at  his  departure  from  Syria,  left 
that  iimvincc  with  two  lej^ions  under  the  com- 
maiHi  of  ^'EmiliuA  ScauruH,  one  of  his  lieutenants. 
Thitt  ofBcer  occupied  the  country  from  the  Eu- 
phnae^i  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  continued 
i\ke  war  which  his  predecessor  had  begun  witti 
the  Arahii. 

Caius  Antonius,  the  late  colleague  of  Cicero 
in  the  consulate,  soon  aAer  the  dcft'at  of  Catiline, 
proceeded  to  the  province  of  Macedonia,  of  which, 
by  the  arrangenientj}  of  the  year,  he  had  been 
appointed  guwrnor.  }Ie  entered  his  province 
nith  the  cn^ns  of  victory,  whirh  had  been  ol>- 
taincil  bv  the  defeat  of  Catiline;  but  these  he 
s<x>n  furteited  bv  his  misconduct  in  a  war  acrain.st 
the  Thracians,  and  by  the  dis^rrace  which  he 
ethi^rwise  incurred  for  the  nui-adniinistration  of 
liii  province.  Complaints  were  exhibited  against 
him  for  extortion.  On  tluA  occasion  it  had  been 
rpp()rt(\l  by  himself,  or  by  some  of  his  fan:ily, 
tkit,  having  agreed  to  divide  the  profits  of  his 
govt  rninent  with  Cicero,  j>art  only  was  exacted 
on  his  own  account.  This  alletration,  Cicero,  in 
a  ktter  to  Atticus,  mentions  with  indignation ; 
and,  bi  ing  nsked  to  undertake  his  defence,  ques- 
tions wh-'ther  he  c:m  decently  jIo  so  under  this 
iiiiput.itinn.*  liUt  as  he  »>ji\  anerwanls  under- 
t<A-!c  the  c,iu.>e  of  Antony,  and  employed  his  in- 
teft  -t  to  ha\i'  him  coiitinueil  in  his  Ci)inin<iii<i.  it 
i»  prukililethit  this  imputation  either  giintd  no 
crrtjit,  or  was  entin^lv  reniovt'd> 

Till*  AlIw!)ro:jes,  tfiouirh  deprived  of  the  sup- 
;«Tt  thi\v  were  made  to  exjMrt  from  th«'  jarty  of 
» 'iiiline,  nevertheless  toi)k  arm-*,  and  invaded  the 
kv>:ii:in  |*ro\ince  of  CJauI.  AtWr  a  variety  of 
fit.jt*,  iney  were  repuls«\l  bv  J^ontinius,  who 
i::e:i  c-iir.nianded  the  Roman  forces  in  that  ({uar- 
t(  r.  ail  1  torced  to  retiri-  into  their  own  country.''' 

A  built  the  Kinic  time,  Cuius  Julius  Casar, 
u|/'n  t!i"  expiration  of  hi<  term  in  the  olVice  of 
j  ri  ti»r.  ol-tune*!  his  lirst  military  comrn.niil,  U-iiiii 
i;.'{>i.iijiteil  by  lot  to  the  i^overnment  <i|' LuMtania, 
vv:j.:.'.  n::.ler  ditfereiit  pritences,  he  louml  an 
o;'i<'>ftuniiy  li»  «|uam-l  with  thi*  iiiitivis,  to  show 
K:>  c.i|»,»rity  ftir  war,  and  to  lay  stune  ground  for 
f::-j  rj.iiin  to  a  triumph."  In  pu-ihini^  his  way  to 
!fi'  jif.  li  pjieuts  which  he  now  held  in  the  ^ti^te. 
;  e  hid  r'Miied  his  fortune  by  Iargjss4*s,  public 
^!l■  w-4.  a:id  ♦•ntertaininents  to  the  fM'ople,  by  his 
l.;M  !i  Siufity  in  pri\att'  to  netdy  and  prolli^.ite 
.itir.  :iJ.  .v.A  i:j  ^upjtortinjj  every  desjienite  c:ju<4\ 
jj';ij-.t  the -.■.•riitc  an*]  tin'  go\erninent;  and  i.** 
r<-j  -rted  to  h  i\e  s.ii  1  of  himself,  that  he  needed 
<-.:•-  I.<; "••Irrd  u\\  i  iii'ty  millions  Roman  money,  iir 
i'.ii   iniilion  tivo  liun  ired  thou.-^and  {rounds  >ter- 
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ling,  to  he  worth  nothing.*'  When  about  to  de- 
|wrt  from  the  city,  he  was  pressed  by  his'crediton, 
and  had  recourse  to  Crassus,  who  became  hia 
surety  for  great  sums.» 

A  (lerson  who,  in  any  other  state,  than  tliat  of 
Rome,  could  sup{X)se  such  a  fortune  reparabk;^ 
must  have  thought  of  means  alarming  to  tne  state 
itself;  but  Caesar  had  now  quitted  the  paths  of 
pleasure  for  those  of  ambition ;  and,  in  an  empire 
which  extended  over  so  many  oj)uIent  provinces, 
could  easily  proportion  his  wealth  to  the  extent  of 
his  |K)Wcr.  Although  the  province  into  which 
he  was  then  sent  was  none  of  the  richest,  and 
was  only  a  step  to  somewhat  farther,  more  con- 
siderable, and  more  likely  to  suj}ply  himuith  the 
means  of  pursuing  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  he 
was  nevertheless  reporttnl  to  have  supplied  his 
own  wants,  and  to  have  enriched  his  anny.'^ 

In  {>a^sing  the  Ali)s,  on  his  way  into  Spain,  at 
a  village  on  the  way,  one  of  his  com|)any  ol)- 
ser\"ed,  thflt  **Htre  too  there  tccrc  probably  par- 
tics  and  contests  fur  power. '^  "  Ay,"  said  Casar, 
"and  I  would  rather  l>e  the  fir:-t  man  in  this 
place  than  the  second  at  Rome.^'  U|)on  his  ar- 
rival  in  Lusitanin,  he  made  the  neiM-ssary  aug- 
mentation of  the  army,  anri  stMm  overran  all  the 
di.-tricts  that  were  disp)s»Hl  to  re.-iist  his  authority. 
Wit!i  th.e  scirui*  ability  with  which  he  conducttd 
his  niililiry  oiM*rations,  lie  Kup|n>rted  the  dignity 
of  a  Roman  i;ovirnor,  no  les^  in  the  civil  than  in 
liiO  military'  drpartiiu  nt.  Historians,  u]ion  an 
iilea  which  o-vurred  to  them,  that  the  distirdcrin 
his  own  atliiirs  might  have  rendered  him  partial 
to  insolvent  debtors,  are  at  pains  to  acquit  him  of 
any  sucli  charge,  and  o!»>ervc  that  hegavepniofs 
of  the  contrary,  ami  for  the  most  jKirt  onlereiltwo 
thirds  of  the  jJebtor's  ellects  to  In?  seque.-:tratetl 
for  the  use  of  his  creditors." 

Whih;  ihcM*  things  ^i-isst»d  in  the  provinces, 
tlie  city  was  (n'cupied  \Mth  ordinary  aHairs,  and 
sutfered  an  increase  of  the  {H.>litical  distempers 
with  which  the  public  had  U-en  for  home  time 
inttctf  d.  'I'he  exju-ns*'  and  di<>ipation  att»-ndin:j 
the  public  >hows,  m  jMrticular,  were  augmented 
to  a  great  deuree.  Lucius  Oomitius  Ahenokir- 
iuis  exhihited  the  liaitinu  of  a  hundri-d  Uars  by 
African  hunbJinen;'''  and  whereas  sui*h  enter- 
tainments had  form<>rly  ended  at  one  meeting, 
tlu'V  were  now  conlinund  throuiih  manv  acts,** 
were  interaiitted  only  while  the  |)eople  retired 
to  their  nuais. 

'J'he  utriee  (tf  censor,  as  apjM'ars  fr4»m  the  trans- 
actions which  are  mentioned  relating  to  tin-  larms 
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-   !>    r*.:'o  M'R.iti',  was  in  j 

■  ..-i.^-'.  MO  liaiiuv  of  llie 

\...*  ■  \i  rvis*'d  .irc  not  rc- 

"^  >4    i:v  -^iiii  i\}  \iA\v  U't  the 

^  ..        .  -iri',  oi"  \*}iii-li  till*  lUnm-rs 

-■       ^  i.rii  L  .lili'jrin::,  I  hat  kIw'xt  own 

:*.  ..:^  ti  iIh"  I  n'f:ls  to  N*  made  in 

.        ...'T    tfii  "iiii-Ii'ii  thfnu'    They  like- 

.  .,  »  ■  -''r  -^uU  ».irr[)i'  M-iiatoall  who  hatl 
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t  1 1  .TiiiM.irv  mii*.- 

...      V  >..  .  t- 'Liii.- lui|[*nivllhiMtu'innral<lo 

■    *  ..■  iiH  I  "l,n..uis  t'l-r  l!ii'  siMmlal  he  had 

•»     '!i't.i:iiiii:  i!ir  yitiTttl  rili'sf  in  Ca'tfar"* 

•••.'»  'i  iviiuMhv  Uiis  suj»i'»>s«'tl,  for  i«omo 
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Iiad  U'vu  jiivon  in  his  own  hou?o  as  to  \r?.n  wiA 
his  wilo,  still  uirictiHl  to  nnisiiler  ji.i  jetti  Liidien 
the  eharjie  that  was  brouirht  o^ains^t  thearcuwd 
and  Wing  asked,  why  lie  had  ^larted  with  a  wo- 
man who,  u[K>n  this  supiMiHtii  n,  must  ajijw-nr  to 
U'  innocent,  i^tid,  that  liis  wife  must  not  only  l« 
innorent,  but  aliove  imputation.  Ponij^y,  to 
avoid  pi  vine  ofirnee,  dirlined  to  favour  eilhcT 
|iarty ;  but  being  called  u^X)n  in  the  ai»«embly  of 
the  peo[>le  to  declare  his  opinion,  whether  this 
trial  should  pnx'eed  according  to  the  decrve  of  the 
senate;  nnde  a  lonu  is|)eech,  full  of  n^fijHct  to  the 
nobles,  and  of  Rubmit^ion  to  the  hcnate,  vihoie 
autliority,  in  all  oueFticns  of  this  Fcrt,  he  saiJ, 
i«hou-d  ever  with  him  have  the  prratest  weight 
He  al\envards.  in  the  senate  itS4^1f,  Uing  called 
upon  by  Me<sala  the  connul,  deliveretl  himi^elf  to 
the  same  pur|Kise;  and  when  he  had  done,  whU- 

^lereil  (.'icero,  who  Mit  liy  him,  that  he  thought  he 
uid  ni'W  ^ut?i^ientlv  explained  liimself;  intirut- 
inj;  probiibly,  that  he  meant  to  com  pre  hem  1,  in 
this  dtrlanition,  his  juil:jnient  with  res)iect  to  all 
the  arts  of  the  senate  which  had  iia5M.d  rehiting 
to  the  accomjtlices  of  ( 'atiHne.^ 

Tlie  consul  Piso  was  instructed  to  cany  to  tLe 
|ieople,  for  their  assent,  an  art  for  the  lielicr  cnn- 
durt  of  tlie  triiil  of  Cliklius,  di>}iensing  viilh  the 
usual  UK^le  of  draujihting  jUiIges  by  lot,  and  au« 
thorising  tJie  pru-tor  to  select  them,  tliat  l:e  micrht 
name  the  more  respectable  {-(arsons.  On  the  (by 
on  wliich  tliis  motion  was  in  lien.ade,  a  nunjeruiis 
psirty  of  young  nobility  apjvanil  for  the  deii'inl- 
ant.  His  hirelings  and  retainers  crowded  the 
comitium.  K\en  ri«o,  uho  moved  the  que>lion. 
dissuaded  the  jieople  from  ]>:issijig  the  law,  and 
aIIow<*d  the  friends  of  <.'Itxlius  to  put  a  ridiculous 
trick  on  the  assembly,  by  di>tribuling  to  t!»e  po- 
j»le,  as  they  came  forward  to  \ote,  two  luillotf, 
which,  insteiid  of  b-<'ini!,  as  u^ual  one  nr gatixe 
anil  the  other  afVirmative,  were  hc,th  negative. 
This  trick  U'ing  o]>served,  t  'ato  f.us|jrnd»»l  the 
Indlot,  and  htrongly  renionslratcvl  against  ihi  i«ro- 
cwditiii  of  the  con>ul.*  He  was  sujipcrted  by 
Hortensius  and  Fii%oniiis.  The  assembly  broke 
up,  and  the  alfair  ngain  n-tiirned  to  the  M-n:iti\ 
The  iMcmlH-rs  were  im]Kirtum-4l  by  CkHiius,  who 
cast  hiiii.sclf  at  their  I'imI  as  they  enternl ;  they, 
nevert I leless,  confirmed  their  fornwr  ri»solulion  by 
a  majority  of  four  hundred  to  tifteen.' 

Hortensius,  however,  lia\ing  ]>roi«osnl  that, 
instead  of  the  motion  which  tlie  consuls  had  Ui  n 
instructed  to  make  for  the  election  of  the  judges, 
the  tribune  Fiisius  should  move  the  ]<oile  to 
jinint  commission  for  the  trial,  bavincthejiulues, 
as  usual,  to  ]>e  drawn  by  lot ;  an  edict  was  fr.imrd 
and  passed  to  this  efllTt.  Hortensius,  who  con- 
ducttKl  the  trial,  was  confident  that  no  jury  ctiiil"! 
acquit  the  accused.  The  court  acconhngly.  in  :ill 
their  pnvi'edinjis,  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  m*- 
verily.  They  e\en  applied  for  a  guanl  Iti  pntjcl 
their  {lersons  against  the  jKirtizans  of  the  criminal ; 
but  the  majority,  nevi-rtlieless,  sullered  then.reUcs 
to  lie  corrupted,  and  t«K)k  money  in  the  cour.-e  of 
the  trial.  Of  fifty-si\  jud«:i*s  that  wen*  iticl.  <i  i', 
twenty-five  gave  tluir  voice  to  condi  inn,  and 
thirty-ono  to  acquit.  Catulus,  on  tbi-*  m-i  ..-ion, 
asked  the  majority  to  what  jmrj-ose  thr\  hail  di  - 
sired  a  jiuard  7  "  Was  it,"  he  said,  ''to  siriiit-  ila- 
monev  v«.ni  exiH-ctnl  to  re.'ei\e  fi>r  \«-ur  vi  ^^  ?'• 

(i  (*ic<'ri)  ad  Attiriiin.  lib.  i.  «.-pi.-!t.  i:\.  It.  lit. 
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Soon  after  this  jui]:;mcnt  the  eoiiatc  rrsolvod 
lat  iii'^uiry  tihouLl  lie  maile  concern in^r  thoee 
iJjriM  who  \iv\  U'en  corrupted  in  the  trial.  And 
T  thi^  reiulution  save  a  general  oflcnce  to  the 
quest  rian  oitlor,  who  considered  it  as  an  imputa* 
ion  on  their  whole  hody." 

Pomnev,  in  tlie  course  of  this  transaction,  had 
titn  uMi^c^J  to  declare  hinieself  for  tlie  senate ;  hut 
is  ohjit't  was  to  be  on  good  tt*rm!i  with  all  par- 
ies, and  to  nvinase  hiii  interest,  by  havinz  mine 
(  hu»  cre^turi'd  aiwayn  chosen  into  the  hi(;hest 
<ffv:e*  of  state,  lie  offered,  as  candidate  fur  the 
onuuUte  of  the  following  >'<^ri  Afranius,  one  of 
i<f  d«>pcndaiit«,  who  is  represented  by  Cicero  as 
,  prrKin  of  nieaa  character,  and  who,  having  no 
nrr^jnal  dignity,  nor  any  credit  with  the  {>eople, 
rail  to  l*c  t»up{K)rtrd  in  hi^  canvass  by  money 
lone.  Poin[jey  himself,  and  the  consul  Piso, 
penly  employed  bribery  in  obtaining  votes  in  liis 
ivour.'* 

A  variety  of  reitf>lutions  were  oMained  in  tlie 
enate  to  reiitrain  these  practices.  Two  of  them 
rerv  propo«ed  by  Catoaiid  Domitiiis.  The  firrit 
ras  levelltnl  against  tfie  consul  Pis<»,  and  gave 
rn:iL-(:«i(>n,  on  the  suspii'ion  of  illicit  practices 
nfirrtiii^  elections,  to  vi-<it  the  house  even  of  a 
;tt;;[l>trdte.  By  the  other  it  was  declared,  tliat  all 
hoM^  who  were  found  di^ttrilmting  money  to  the 
coplc  should  lie  considered  as  enemies  to  their 
ountr^^" 

The  senate,  at  the  mmc  time,  encouraged 
^un'o,  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  proixist*  a  new 
lm,UM*  to  corro1x)rate  the  laws  against  bribery. 
}y  this  clauiH*  promisf>s  of  money  made  to  the 
leople.  if  not  |)erfi>rme<l,  did  not  infer  guilt ;  ]>ut, 
f  pt*rtur:ni*d,  su!»jecU'*l  the  guiilv  |)erson  fn)m 
Ivu'r forward  to  p;iy  to  <*ni'li  of  the  triU's  an  an- 
lUil  t;x\  of  thn*i;  tluius:ind  Ilo.iian  in«)Mey,  or 
ii>»«it  t\vouty-t'.»ur  pound-*  Htorlin«i ;  and  tluTr 
lei'ij  l!iirt\-five  trilics,  tbi-i  tux  aiiuumti'd  in  all 
•>  a'.miit  fijiit  Imndn-.l  and  t'ortx  {KMin>U  of  our 
rv»!ii'v.  Tiut  the  trilmnc  miiihl  not  U»  int»'r- 
;jpi--l  III  cirrun:;  thi-i  law,  the  st-nate  farther  ri^- 
->1\.  !.  til  it  the  f'>rin  ililii'-i  or  ri'>trit'tions  of  the 
!^'X  .Kill  and  I'uli.i''  ?<IiouM  n-'t  U'  i»p|>ii(*ril  to 
ii::i.  *  It  aj»,j»Mr<,  h.>wi'\cr,  that  tin-  liln'r.ility  of 
;*ii:ii;i«-y  prrvailtnl  jiiiairi.-^t  thfs«!  pnraution<,  as 
\fr:in;U'4  w.m  ehrtetl,  toj;i  tlicr  with  U.  CiLcilius 
Mftillu*  '.Vli'r. 

S»i»:»  aUrr  the  elrction  of  these  olHcers,  the 
jr.M-r*  »t"ih«'  ri*»»'iuir  of  Asia,  sup|>ortiMl  by  the 
\Jiii''*  C(iiii>lri'in  order,  oomplaititil,  as  has  been 
XH-nti  nril,  of  thv  terms  of  their  contract,  in 
*'!ii-ht!iey  ;dlt.:<'.l  that  tluy  had  fin-ally  excettled 
Ah.it  t!i>^  t'tiiils  (if  thit  province  could  alfonl,  and 
nil-  a|»[iliiMlii)n  to  the  senate  for  relief.  Their 
•'.iM  w.i-  c«»iite«'ti'd  for  some  months  with  great 
i.ii'M  ••it y  Oil  b'jth  sidi's.** 

rjwn  ilu'aca-s>ion  of  tlie  new  consuls,  sevenil 
tfher  III  itti'rs,  leiiiling  to  innovation  and  |^)ublic 
l:-*:iir'tiTii-i',  were  intri>lu<-eil.  Mftellus  >e|»os, 
.itf  tri.iiine.  bt-inj:  n«»w  in  the  oHii*e  of  praetor, 
ITv-iiri-.l  .1  liw  to  nlkijish  the  cu-tonis  |>a\abie  at 
itr.  t'l  t  iv  p  irts  of  Italy.  Tlie  Uoiuaiis,  as  has 
•jie.i  ■••"-.f^rJ,   up.)n  l!ie  a«.'(Vs:>i.>n  of  Wialth  de- 
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rived  from  Macedonia,  had  exempted  themselvea 
from  all  the  ancient  assessments,  and  they  now 
compIcti>d  the  exemption  of  all  the  Italians  from 
every  tax  liesides  that  o£  quit-rents  for  public 
lands,  and  the  twentieth  {lenny  on  the  value  of 
slaves  when  sold  or  emancipated.  They  were 
become  the  Miverrigiis  of  a  great  em)Mre,  and  ai 
such,  thought  themselves  entitled  to  receive,  not 
obliged  to  }Kiy,  contributions.'* 

The  tribune  Herennius,  at  the  name  time, 
made  a  motion  for  an  act  to  enable  PuMius  Clo- 
dius  to  Ite  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  which, 
though  an  act  of  a  more  private  nature  than  any 
of  the  fonner,  tended  still  more  to  embroil  the 
[mrties  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  This  fiic- 
tious  and  profli^n^tc  ()erKun  hau  entertained  great 
resentments  against  many  of  the  aenaton  on  ac- 
count of  the  prosecution'  he  had  lately  incurrrd, 
and  against  Cicero  in  particular,  who,  having 
been  called  as  an  evidi'iice  on  his  trial,  gave  a 
very  unfavourable  account  of  his  character.  The 
summary  proceeilings  against  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline,  in  which  Cicero  presided  as  consul,  ex- 
posed him  to  the  resentment  of  the  popular  fac- 
tion ;  and  Clodius  now  prouosed  to  qualify  him- 
self to  lie  elected  tribune  of  tne  people,  in  ordtT  to 
wn*ak  his  vengeance  on  that  magistrate  in  {lor- 
ticular,  as  well  as  on  the  other  aliettors  of  the 
84.>natorian  party.  The  motion,  however,  for  the 
present  was  rejected,  though  not  tinally  dropt,  by 
t^'lodius  hims(*lf,  nor  by  the  {lopular  faction,  whow 
cause  he  professed  to  espouse.'^ 

Two  other  motions  were  made  in  which  Pom- 
j  (ley  was  deeply  intereste<I :  one,  to  ratify  and  coo- 
I  firm  all  his  acts  in  the  province  of  Asia :  another, 
I  to  procure  settlements  for  the  veterans  who  had 
I  served  unilrr  his  command.     The  first,  as  it  ini- 
plii-d  a  reHiction  on  Lucullus,  many  of  whose 
■jii«l^mrnts    roin|»ey   had   n'vrrstHl,  roused  this 
statesman  from  the  can*  of  bis  houneliold  and  his 
table,  to  tl):it  of  the  republio.'*     He  opiNtsed  this 
motion  with  vii^our,  and  in>-i>ted  tlut  tlie  acts  of 
,  rom|M-\  should  le  M>{tarately  examineil,  and  iu>t 
,  contirincd  in  a  single  ^ote.     In  this  he  vvas  sup- 
;  i»ortttl  by  (.'atuhi.s,  by  Cat<»,  by  the  consul  Me- 
j  trlliis,  aiiil  by  the  S4*nate  in  general.     Afranius, 
j  though   ve-oted  with  the  con.-ulate,   and   acting 
;  almost  as  the  agent  of  Pom|M'y,  had  neither  dig- 
nity nor  force  to  KUp|>rjrt  such  a  measure ;  and 
Poni[M'y,  finding  it  n*je<-te«l  by  the  senate,  dc- 
chiietl  carrying  it  to  the  iH'ople.''-' 

The  other  |)ro(K)s:il,  relating  to  the  provision  to 
l»e  made  for  the  solilirrs  of  l\»mp«*y,  was,  by  I*. 
Flaviu.-4,  one  of  the  tribun«M,  moved  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  {N'ople,  under  the  title  of  an  Agra- 
rian law.  Ill  this  uet,  to  ])re\ent  the  imputation 
of  [lartiality  to  any  {uirticubir  descri[>tiun  of  men, 
certain  jrratuities  were  projirted  for  the  indigent 
citiz4.>ns  in  general;^  and,  to  enable  the  common- 
wealth to  extend  its  Umnty,  it  was  profiosctl  first 
of  all  to  revoke  the  c«>n\eyance  of  ct-rUiin  lands, 
which,  having  Ivlongid  to  the  public  in  the  con- 
^ulate  of  P.  Mucius  and  L.  Culpnrnius,  %verc 
solii  by  th'.^  tn  lute;  aiul  that  the  price  should  lie 
n'.«;ton*d  to  the  pun'!ia>rrs.  It  wa.*.  on.juwi.d  like- 
wise to  sei/r  crrtain  lands  which  n.id  htm  con- 
ris4'aled  by  .Sylla,   but  not  appr(»priated  ;  and  to 
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allot,  during  five  yettia,  the  revenues  of  the  late 
conquests  in  Asia  to  purchase  lands,  which 
should  be  distributed  in  terms  of  this  act.' 

The  consul  Aletcllus  Celer,  supported  by  the 
senate,  strenuously  opposed  the  passing  of  this 
law.  T  he  tribune  pernsted  with  great  obstinacy, 
and,  to  remove  the  obstruction  he  met  with,  com- 
mitted the  cdnsul  to  prison.  The  whole  senate 
would  have  attended  nim  thither,  and  numbers 
accordingly  crowded  to  the  place,  when  the  tri- 
bune, vested  with  the  sacred  uefences  of  his  per- 
son, to  bar  their  way,  planted  his  stool  or  chair  of 
ofllice  in  the  door  of  the  prison ;  and,  having  seated 
himself  upon  it,  "This  way,"  he  saiu|  "you 
cannot  pass;  if  you  mean  to  enter,  you  must 
pierce  through  the  walls."'  He  declared  his  re- 
solution to  remain  all  night  where  he  sat.  The 
parties  were  collecting  their  strength,  and  matters 
were  likely  to  end  in  greater  extremities  than 
suited  the  indirect  and  cautious  conduct  of  Pom- 
pey.  This  politician,  although  he  engaged  all  his 
friends  to  support  the  motion  of  Flavins,  affected 
to  have  no  part  in  the  measure,  and  now  probably 
instructed  the  tribune  to  remove  from  tne  doors 
of  the  prison.  Flavins  accordingly  withdrew  of 
a  sudden,  saying,  he  had  done  so  at  the  request  of 
the  prisoner,  who  begged  for  his  liberty.' 

It  is  supposed  that  Pompey,  on  this  occasion, 
severely  felt  the  checks  wnich  his  ambition  re- 
ceived from  the  senate ;  that  he  regretted  for  a 
moment  the  dismission  of  his  army,  and  wisheil 
himself  in  condition  to  enforce  what  his  cr>Si  or 
his  artifice  had  not  been  able  to  obtain.  The 
error  ho  had  committed  in  resigning  the  sword, 
if  he  coiicei\*ed  it  as  such,  might  have  still  been 
corrected  by  recovering  the  possession  of  some 
considerable  province,  which  would  have  given 
him  the  command  of  an  army  and  of  proper  re- 
sources to  support  his  power.  He,  nevertnclcss, 
appears  to  have  preferred  the  scene  of  intrigue  in 
the  city  and  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  a  choice 
in  which  he  was  prol»a!)ly  confirmed  by  Ciesar, 
who  profes3e<l  great  attachment  to  him,  and  who 
was  about  this  time  returned  from  the  govern- 
ment which  he  held  ns  proprfetor  in  Lusitaniii. 

This  officer,  according  to  Die,  h;ul  found  some 
pretence  for  a  war  with  the  nations  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Roman  province ;  had  obliged  them  to 
take  refuge  in  some  of  the  islands  on  the  coast, 
and  afterwards  reduced  them  in  that  retreat.  His 
object  was  to  return  to  Rome  with  the  reputation 
of  victory,  to  obtain  a  triumph,  and  to  otter  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  For  this  purpose  he  quitted  his 
province  without  waiting  for  a  successor,  and, 
npon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  halted  as  usual  with 
the  ensigns  of  his  military  command  at  the  gates 
of  the  city,  applied  for  a  triumph,  and,  at  the  same 
time  nwxie  interest  for  votes  at  the  approaching 
dection.^  The  senate,  and  the  friends  of  the  re- 
public in  general,  were  become  extn^mely  jealous 
of  his  designs,  and  of  his  credit  with  the  iXH)ple. 
From  a  libertine  he  was  become  an  ardent  politi- 
cian, seemed  to  have  no  passion  but  ambition  or 
animosity  to  the  senate;  without  cotniuitting 
himself  he  had  abettetl  every  fnotimis  Itnuk'r 
against  them,  ond  seemtHl  to  be  indifferent  to 
consideration  or  honours,  exivpt  so  far  as  they  KhI 


1  Cicero  ad  Alt.  lib.  i.  ep.  IQ. 
S  Die.  lib.  xxxvii.  p.  SO. 
3  Dio.  Cas.  lib.  xxxvii  p.  SO. 
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to  power.  Cicero  and  Ctto  were  at  this  time  the 
principal,  or  most  conspicuous,  members  of  tht 
senate.  The  first  was  possessed  of  consular  rank, 
great  ingenuity,  wit,  and  accomplished  talents! 
the  other,  possessed  of  great  abihtiea  and  an  in- 
fiexible  resolution,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  re- 
public with  the  same  ardour  that  others  engaged 
in  pursuing  the  object  of  their  own  amhidon, 
their  pleasures,  or  personal  interests.  He  hail 
penetration  enough  to  perceive  in  Cesar,  long 
before  the  senate  in  general  was  alarmed,  a  dis- 
position to  vilify  the  aristocracy,  and,  in  omijunc- 
tion  with  needy  and  profligate  citizens^  to  make  a 
prey  of  the  republic  Under  this  ap|>rehentdoQ 
he  opposed  him  with  a  degree  of  keenness  which 
CtDsar  endeavoured  to  represent  as  a  personal 
animosity. 

The  senators  in  general,  now  aware  of  their 
danger  from  Caesar,  were  disposed  to  resist  his 
applications,  whether  made  lor  honours  or  fcf 
public  trust  The^,  on  the  present  oocasbn, 
disputed  his  pretensions  to  a  triumph :  and,  while 
he  remained  without  the  city  in  expectation  of 
this  honour,  refused  to  admit  him  on  the  list  of 
candidates  for  the  office  of  consul.  But  the  day 
of  election  being  fixed,  Cssar,  without  hesitation, 
preferred  the  consulate  to  the  triumph,  laid  down 
the  ensigns  of  his  late  military  command,  assumed 
the  gown,  and  entered  the  city  as  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship.* 

The  people  were  at  this  time  divided  into  a 
variety  of  factions.  Pompey  and  Crassus  dis* 
trustcil  each  other,  and  both  were  jealous  of  Cc* 
sar.  Their  divisions  strengthened  the  party  of 
the  senate,  and  furnished  that  body  with  the 
means  of  thwarting  separately  many  of  their  am- 
lutious  designs.  I'his  Ceesar  had  long  perceived, 
and  had  paid  his  court  both  to  Pompey  and  Cras- 
sus, in  onlcr  to  hinder  their  joining  the  senata 
against  him.  The  expedience  of  this  precaution 
now  appeared  more  clearly  than  ever,  and  he  is 
supposeil  to  have  separately  represented  to  these 
rivals  the  advantage  which  their  enemies  derived 
from  their  misunderstanding,  and  the  ease  with 
which,  if  unitwl,  they  might  concert  amon^  them- 
selves all  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  gratify  eveij 
friend,  and  disappoint  every  enemy.  Upon  this 
representation  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  recon- 
ciled, and  agreed  to  act  in  concert  with  Cesar, 
and  to  support  him  in  his  pretensions,  at  the  ap- 
proaching elections.* 

This  private  combination,  which  remained 
some  time  a  secret,  was  afterwards,  by  a  kind  of 
mocker>',  alluding  to  the  ordinary  names  of  jmb- 
lic  oflTice,  taken  from  the  number  of  those  who 
were  joined  in  thcm,T  called  the  triumvirate.  In 
the  mean  time,  these  supposed  leaders  of  opposite 
factions,  in  abating  their  \ioIence  against  each 
other,  took  a  favourable  appearance  of  modera- 
tion and  candour.  I'hey  paid  their  court  sepa- 
rately to  persons  whom  they  wished  to  gain,  and 
flattered  them  with  hopes  of  being  able  to  heal 
the  divisions  of  their  country.  This  sort  of  court 
they  paid  in  particular  to  Cicero;  and  by  their 
flatteries,  and  real  or  pretended  admiration  of  his 
Udonts,  seemed  to  have  got  entire  ixtsaession  of 
his  mind.     Pomj^ey  afltcted  to  place  the  merits 


5  Siioton.  in  Or?«re,  c.  18.  Dio.  lib.  xxxvii.  c  54. 
I)  Dio.  Cam.  lib    xxxvii.  e.  54,  55.     Plutarch,  ia 
P\>mneio,  l^>««re,  ct  Crasso. 
7  A*  iho  Decemvirs.  Beplcmviri,  &e. 
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>f  Cicrro  ffiratly  aliove  his  own.  "I,  imlpod," 
be  Baid,  "have  Kneti  my  country,  but  thin  man 
has  piv<ienT<l  it."*  Tlie  aenatorf,  with  whom 
^iceru  had  hithrrto  acted,  were  alarmed ;  and  it 
ppram  ttiat  Atticus,  alx)Ut  this  time,  had  taxed 
Lun  with  leavins  his  party,  to  commit  himself 
into  the  hand*  ot*^  their  encmiea.  In  his  answer 
to  this  imiHitation,  he  aeenis  to  liavc  flattere<l 
himarlf  thit  he  had  made  acquisition  of  Pomix*y, 
not  tiurrendcred  himself  into  his  power ;  at  least, 
that  he  had  reclaimed  or  diverted  him  from  the 
dangerous  projects  in  which  he  had  lieen  lately 
•nsageil,  and  that  he  thou{;ht  himself  likely  to 
suoceed  in  the  aamc  manner  with  Cssar:  so 
fDwrh,  that  he  triumphed  in  the  superiority  of 
tiis  own  conduct  to  that  of  Cato,  who,  by  his 
austerity  and  vehemence,  had  alienated  the  minds 
of  men  utherwive  well  disjioiMxI  to  tlie  republic,' 
"  while  I."  he  said,  *'  by  a  little  diacretion,  reclaim, 
or  even  disarm  its  enemies/'io 

Few  persons  were  naturally  poitsessed  of  more 
penetration  than  Cicero,  although  it  will  after- 
war.U  appear  how  egregiously  he  was  mistaken 
on  thiii  occasion ;  but  he  chose  not  to  sec  what 
checkeil  hw  vanity,  or  prevented  Ids  enjoying  tlie 
eouit  which  was  (mid  to  him  by  Pompey  and 
Ccaar.  Hiii  own  glory  intercepted  every  other 
oljert  fnim  his  \iew,  and  made  him  the  (fupc  of 
every  perron  who  professed  to  admire  him,  and 
iwreily  diKpli*ased  with  every  one  who  <Iid  not 
pay  him,  on  cvcr>'  occasion,  the  exi)ected  tribute  of 
praise;  a  ileschfAion  under  which  Cato,  though 
oU  mo«t  sincere  well-wisher  and  friend,  appears 
at  this  time  to  have  fallen. 

Cxitar,  to  the  other  arts  wliich  he  employed  to 
wcure  his  election,  added  the  use  of  money,  which 
he  nUained  by  jrnning  his  interest,  in  oppoiqlion 
to  Hibtikis  with  that  of  Lucn'ius,  another  of  tlie 
candi'ljte.4  (M.irt.sesM>i]  of  {jn?at  wealth.  lie  him- 
self hi\in:!  squan'len'il  his  fortune,  as  has  Urn 
oSsiTMf  i.  wa**  i«till  jrHMtly  in  d<-t)t,  and  Lucceius 
willinuly  fiiml*he«l  the  money  tliat  wa^  given  to 
the  f»-i>ple  in  the  name  of  both.  ThU  illetral  pri>- 
cee«Unj.  toijether  with  the  menacins  concerts  of 
which  hi*  Iwsran  to  be  susjjecti'*!  with  J'ompey 
and  <.*ra-i:*us,  gn'ytly  alarmed  the  friends  of  the 
rrpubiii*.  They  determinetl  to  sup}xirt  Bitiulus 
againct  Lucceius ;  and,  in  order  to  give  Cesar  u 
colleague  who  might  occasionally  op{Xise  liis  dan- 
gerous* intentions,  they  even  went  so  fur  as  to 
contribute  •iuiiis  uf  muuev,  and  to  hid  for  votes  as 
hijh  «■*  their  oj»[K)nenls.  In  this  cri.^i*,  even  Cato 
owni-<l  it  was  meritorious  to  hril^e." 

I^urin::  the  dejiendence  of  thw  contest,  t!ie 
senatp,  by  the  deatli  of  Lutatius  (^'alulus,  was 
de(:ri\ei}  o(  an  able  meiiibi^r,  and  the  iteo]>l(*  of  a 
felk^w-citia'n  of  great  intejjrity,  inodenilion.  lorti- 
tude,  and  ability ;  a  model  ot  wliat  the  Romans 
in  thi.<4  :i:;i'  should  ha\e  l)e<>n,  in  onler  to  ha\e 
iTe:*«rM*'i  their  reimblir.  lie  {xartook  with  Cato 
in  tin*  a\iT.-ii.in  whiclj  (Vsar  bon»  to  t!ie  most  re- 
spect! Me  nieinlrrs  and  Ih»81  sup{K)rttrs  of  the 
serute.  and  would  prolxibly  have  taken  {<irt  with 


P  Cicero  hd  Alticim.  lib  ii.epist.  1. 

9  AilijJinf  tu  thff  oppiv^ition  which  Cato  i;arc  to 
(he  firmer^  of  the  rrveiiu^',  in  tlN>ir  petiliim  for  an  ,' 
abatement  of  thnir  ri.-nt.     But  Cato  fullnweii  hii<  jiid^- 
Bwnt  in  tbiff  initlt«'r.  and  ther«  is  no  reason  tu  prefer 
ifae  jri(l;ni*'nt  of  Cic^tro  to  hi*. 

10  CiCu'ro  ad  Atticiim.  lib  ii.cpixt.  ]. 

11  fi'.ietun.  iQ  Cato  Crtarc,  c.  xix.  Appian.  dc  Bell, 
riiil.  Iiti.  li. 


liim  likewise  in  the  continual  eflbrts  he  made  to 
pn'sene  its  authority.  The  arit^tocratical  [larty, 
notwithstandinj!  thfs  loss,  prevailed  in  carrying 
the  election  of  Bibulus  against  Lucceius;  and 
tliough  they  could  not  exclude  Cfisar  from  the 
otTice  of  consul,  they  ho}XH],  by  means  of  his  col- 
league, tt)  oppose  and  to  frustmte  his  designs.'' 

Caesar,  well  aware  of  their  pur|)osc,  o|)ened  his 
administration  with  a  speech  praising  unanimity, 
and  re<.:omniending  good  agreement  between  those 
who  arc  joined  in  any  public  trust.  While  he 
meant  to  vilify  the  senate,  and  to  foster  every  dis- 
orderly  party  against  them,  he  guarded  his  own 
behaviour,  at  least  in  the  first  period  of  his  con- 
sulship, with  ever>'  ap}iearancc  of  moderation  and 
candour,  paid  his  court  not  only  to  leaders  of  Dic- 
tion, but  to  persons  of  every  descriiition^  and 
while  he  took  care  to  espouse  the  popular  side  in 
every  (question,  was  active  likewise  in  devising 
regulations  for  the  better  government  of  the  em- 
pire :  so  that  the  senate,  however  inclined  to  coun- 
teract his  designs,  as  calculated  to  raise  himself 
on  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  could  scarce- 
ly, with  a  good  grace,  opjiose  liim  in  any  particu- 
lar measure.  He  set  out  with  a  project  for  the 
relief  of  indigent  citizens  having  numerous  fiuiu- 
lies,  including  the  veterans  and  disbanded  soldiers 
of  Pomiiey ;  pro|>06ing  to  settle  them  on  some  of 
the  puNic  lands  in  Italy.  He  gave  out  that  he 
expected  the  concurrence  of  Cicero  in  tliis  mco- 
sure,  sent  him  a  message  by  Balbus,^'  with  assur- 
ances thai  he  meant  to  conttult  with  Pompey  and 
himself  *'*  ^^'  matters  of  importance^  imu  that 
he  had  hopes  of  bringing  Crassus  into  the  same 
miiu/:  words,  from  which  it  is  manifef4  tlmt  the  co- 
alition of  these  persons  was  not  yet  publicly  known. 
"  What  a  fine  prosjH-ct  I  have  before  ine,"  eays 
Cicero  to  Atticus;  "a  nerfect  union  with  Pom- 
|»ey,  even  witli  Cwkit  it  I  please;  peace  with  my 
eneniie.<s  and  tranquillity  m  my  ol«l  oi;e."  But 
his  heart  mis<;a\e  him;  the  honours  of  his  former 
life  recurn'd  to  his  mind.  With  his  great  talents, 
he  was  destined  to  transmit  u  more  honest  fame 
to  iKJsterity,  and  to  lieeonie  the  lamented  victim 
of  his  country's  l»etrayers,  not  the  detested  asso- 
ciate of  their  crimes.'* 

This  consulate  is  distinguished  ]>v  the  passing 
of  many  law!<,  {>articubrly  this,  which  was  de- 
\ised  for  the  S4.>ttlement  of  citixi'ns  on  certain  pub- 
lic laiulsi;  and  therefore  known  by  the  title  ot  the 
Atrrariun  law.  On  this  act  <.*a'sar  was  to  rest  his 
|>o)iularity,  and  his  trium]>h  over  the  senat«'.  lie 
gave  out  that  he  was  to  make  a  pnnifion  for 
twenty  thou.sand  citizens,  without  any  burden  to 
the  H'venue.  But  he  well  knew  that  his  antago- 
nists  would  jiereeive  the  tendency  of  the  law,  and 
not  suffer  it  to  iKt»:s  without  op|M)sition ;  and  he 
alfivtetl  creat  moderation  in  the  general  purix>se, 
and  in  framing  e\ery  {<irt  of  his  plan  ;  affecting 
Sfilieitude  to  olitain  the  consent  of  the  senate; 
but,  in  nullity,  to  make  their  op|)osition  apfiear 
the  more  unn^asonabhr  and  the  more  odious  to  the 
()eopIe.  He  <leclared,  tliat  he  did  not  mean  to 
strip  the  revenue  of  any  branch  that  was  known 
to  carry  profit  to  the  public,  nor  to  make  any  par- 
tial distribution  in  favour  of  his  friends;  that  he 
only  meant  to  plant  with  inhabit aiit.-i  certain  un- 

1-2  Plutarch.  Appian.  Dio.  ttiicton.  Sec. 

13  Dio.  Cami.  lib.  viii.  initio.  IMiitarch.  in  Criare 
In  Pompeia.  Fomprio,  I.urullo,  Catnne.  &e.  Ax.  tftM*. 
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pTofiteWc  wastes,  and  to  provide  for  a  number 
of  citi7^ns,  who,-  iKinjj  indijircnt  and  uneasy  in 
their  ciroumrtanccR,  filletl  the  city  \tge\(  with 
frequent  disorders  and  tumults;  and  that  he 
would  not  proceed  a  step  without  consulting  the 
senate,  and  persons  of  credit  and  authority  iii  the 
state. 

In  a  way  to  save  these  appearancesi,  and  with 
these  professions,  Ceesar  formed  the  first  draught 
of  an  act  which  he  brought  to  the  senate  for  their 
approbation,  and  the  support  of  their  authority 
in  proposinjf  it  to  the  people.  It  was  diflicult  to 
find  topics  on  which  to  op{x)8e  a  measure  so  plau- 
sible, and  conducted  with  so  much  appearance 
of  moderation  and  candour.  But  the  tcmiency 
of  the  art  it«lf  was  evidently  not  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  commonwenlth^  but  to  constitute  a 
merit  in  the  party  that  procured  it,  and  to  jrive 
powff  to  those  who  were  to  be  entrusted  with  its 
execution. 

In  «rTtn.t  and  populous  cities  indigent  citizens 
are  ever  likely  to  be  numerous,  and  would  be 
more  so,  if  the  idle  and  profli<rate  were  taught  to 
hope  for  bounties  and  gratuitous  provisions,  to 
auiet  their  clamours,  anu  to  suppress  their  disor- 
ders. If  men  were  to  have  estatra  in  the  country 
because  thev  are  factious  and  turbulent  in  the 
city,  it  is  cndent  that  public  lands,  and  all  the 
resources  of  the  most  prosperous  state,  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  claims. 

The  commissioner  appointed  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  public  favours,  would  be  raised  above 
the  ordinary  maoristratcs,  and  alH>ve  the  laws  of 
their  country.  They  might  reward  their  own 
creatures,  and  keep  the  citizens  in  general  in  a 
state  of  depend<>ncc  on  their  will.  1  ho  authors 
of  such  proposals,  while  they  were  urging  the 
state  and  the  people  to  ruin,  would  be  considered 
as  their  only  patrons  and  friends  "  It  is  not  this 
law  I  dread,"  said  Cato;  "it  is  the  reward  ex- 
jiccted  for  obtaining  it." 

Odious  as  the  task  of  opposition  on  such  difTi- 
cuh  ground  might  appear  to  the  people,  this  sena- 
tor did  not  decline  it.  Being  asked  his  opinion 
in  his  turn,  he  answered.  That  he  saw  no  occa- 
sion for  the  change  th'it  was  now  proposed  in  the 
state  of  the  public  lands ;  and  entered  on  an  ar- 
gument with  which  he  meant  to  exhaust  the 
whole  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  senate,  antl  to 
prevent  their  coming  to  a  question.  He  was  en- 
titled, by  his  privilege  as  a  member  in  that  assem- 
bly, to  speak  without  interruption,  and  might,  if 
he  chose  to  continue  speaking,  pfrsist  until  all 
the  members  had  left  the  house.  Caesar  susjiect- 
ing  his  design,  and  finding  it  impossible  otherwise 
to  silence  him,  ordered  him  into  custody.  The 
whole  senate  instantly  rose  in  a  tumult.  "  Whither 

g»  you  Iwjfore  the  meeting  is  adjourned?'  said 
lesar  to  Petrcius,  who  was  moving  from  his  sitle. 
"I  go,"  said  the  other,  "into  confinement  with 
Cata  With  him  a  prison  is  preferable  to  a  place 
in  the  senate  with  you."  The  greater  part  of 
the  members  were  actually  moving  away  with 
Cato,  and  Coisar  felt  himself  at  once  stripped  of 
the  disguise  of  moderation  ho  had  assumed,  and 
dreaded  the  spirit  which  he  saw  rising  in  so  nu- 
merous a  body  of  men,  who,  on  former  occa.sions, 
had  maintained  their  authority  with  becoming 
vigour.  He  had  relied  on  their  want  of  decision, 
and  on  their  ignorance  of  their  oivn  strength. 
But  his  rashness  broke  the  charm.  He  wished  | 
that  the  prisoner  w>)uld   procuns  some  friend  I 


among  the  tribunes  to  interpose ;  but  Cato,  sreing 
him  embarrassed,  and  the  senate  engaged  in  the 
cause,  went  oflf  iP  the  custody  of  the  lirtor  with- 
out any  signs  of  reluctance.  Canar  immediately 
recollecting  himself,  and  never  hurried  too  far  by 
any  {Mission,  despatched  a  tribune  of  his  cmn 
party,  with  secret  directions  to  rescue  the  prison- 
er ;  and  this  being  done,  the  senators  again  re> 
turned  to  their  places.  **  I  meant,"  said  Ccht, 
"  to  have  submitted  this  law  to  your  judgment 
and  correction ;  but  if  you  throw  it  aside,  tbe 
people  shall  take  it  up."' 

C'Ssar,  upon  this  occasion,  incmiKd  his  own 
popularity,  and  diminished  that  of  his  enenies 
in  the  senate,  who  wore  supposed  in  this,  as  in 
some  other  instances,  to  withstand  with  keemifi^ 
every  measure  that  was  devised  for  the  comfort 
of  the  peo[Je.  The  imputations  cast  out  agsinit 
him  by  Cato  and  others,  were  supposed  to  proreed 
from  malice  or  cynical  prejudices.  He  found  him- 
self strong  enough  to  extend  his  bounty  to  the 
people,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  lands  of  Campt* 
nia,  which  were  hitnerto  considered  as  unalien- 
able, and  the  richest  demesne  of  the  public^ 
together  with  a  valuable  district  near  the  oonfio- 
ence  of  the  Vultumus  and  the  Sabbatus,  formeriy 
consecrated  to  pious  uses.  In  these  \'aluab!e  tracCi 
of  land  there  was  sufficient  subject  for  an  ample 
-provision  for  the  soldiers  of  Pompev,  and  for  the 
retainers  of  those  who,  together  wit^  Crassusand 
Cffisar  himself,  were  proposed  to  be  commiasiixh 
ers  for  carrying  this  act  into  execution. 

At  the  first  assembly  of  the  people,  Cmm 
proposed  his  scheme  to  impropriate  the  Iand«  of 
Campania,  with  the  above  additions ;  and  fort  of 
all  called  on  his  colleague  Bibulus  to  declare  hii 
mind  on  the  subject  Bibulus  spoke  his  dis- 
sent ;  and  in  vehement  terms  declared,  that  no 
such  alienation  of  the  public  demesne  should  be 
made  in  his  consulate.  Cesar  next  called  upon 
Pumf)ey,  though  in  a  private  station ;  and  the 
audience,  ignorant  of  the  concert  into  which  these 
leaders  haa  entered,  were  impatient  to  hear  him 
on  the  subject  of  a  measure  which  was  likely  to 
elevate  a  supposed  rival  so  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  people.  To  the  surprise  of  all  who  were  pre- 
sent, Pompey  applauded  the  general  design,  and, 
in  a  s{)eecrk  of  considerable  length,  discussed  ail 
the  clauses  of  the  act,  and  with  great  approbation 
of  each.  When  ho  had  done  speaking,  Cesar, 
alluding  to  what  had  dropped  from  his  colleague, 
and  affecting  to  fear  the  interposition  of  force; 
"  Will  you  sup^x)rt  us,"  he  sai«l  to  Pompey,  "in 
case  we  are  attacked  7" — "  If  any  oni*,"  said  the 
other,  "  shall  lift  up  a  sword  against  you,  1  shall 
lift  up  both  sword  and  shield."  >  Crassus  bring 
calle<]  upon,  spoke  to  the  same  purpose.  The 
concurrence  of  these  leaders  portended  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  parties;  and  a  day  bi>ing 
fixed  for  putting  the  question,  the  assembly  for 
thepresent  adjourned. 

To  oppose  a  measure  so  popular,  and  from 
which  such  numbers  had  great  expectations,  no 
means  remained  so  likely  to  succeed  as  suiiersti- 
tion.  To  this  aid  Bibulus  accordingly  had  re- 
course, and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  with  which 
he  was  vested,  proclaimed  a  general  fast,  and  a 
suspension  for  tne  present  year  of  all  the  afi'airs 

1  Dio.  lib.  xxzviii.c.  1,2.  3.    Plutarch.  Sucton.  A^ 

piaiL,  iLC. 

3  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.    Plutarch,  in  Fninpcio.  Dio, 
CaM.  lib.  xxzviii.  c  5. 
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Tac  dositvn  of  this  susprajuon,  and  the 
it  lencTth  of  line  to  which  it  was  ex- 
»haMy  enal)Ietl  his  collrainie  to  treat  it 
m\A^  ami  to  proceed  in  tne  design  of 
i  question,  as  if  no  such  proclamation 
Mued.   The  assemhly  was  accordingly 

in  the  tctnjt'e  of  concord.  Caewir, 
le  momin«;,  seciire<l  ali  the  avenues 
ps  of  the  portico  with  an  armed  force ; 
uss  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
itirely  devoted  to  his  interest  and  even 
'  stationed  with  thU  party,  in  order  to 
lium  of  all  \iolent  measures  on  himself, 
owe^'er,  attended  by  numbers  of  the 
i  three  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  pre- 
heir  negative,  to  put  a  stop  to  every 
,  came  into  the  place  of  assembly  with 
iteiiance ;  he  j>n)tested  against  the  le- 
ly  mertinz  to  be  formed  in  a  time  of 
It ;  but  the  opposite  party  being  in 
of  the  tetnple,  forced  him  from  the 
p  the  ensi'jns  of  the  Hctors,  wounded 
!«  that  int('r}x»ed  in  his  defence,  and 
removed  all  farther  obstruction  to  their 
IS.  The  question  then  being  put,  the 
without  opiMwition,  including  a  clause 
?ver%'  N*nator,  umler  pain  of  exile  or 
x-ear  to  tlie  olwervancc  of  it. 
h  w;:s  iiToliably  a  snare  laid  bv  Crsar 
At  reitonite  of  his  (niponents,  fike  that 
fi>nnerly  laid  by  Planus,  on  a  like  oc- 

Metellus  Nuiiiidicui*,  and  by  which 
us  citizen  was  actually  for  some  time 
9m  the  comniunwealth.^ 
\  (  VUt,  the  late  consul,  together  with 
Favonius,  were  likely  to  have  fallen 
lare.  They  at  first  divlared  tlieir  reso- 

0  swear  to  the  i.>l>sorvaiio'  of  «ny  fuch 
v\  hut  on  miitun-r  cori-iiih-ration,  they 
isi!j|r»  that  in  tlu<  they  were  servinjithe 
eir  eiii-mi*''.  *'  V«>u  niay  ha\e  no  nee<l 
jinid  <  'i<TM  to  Cato,  "ami  may  yo into 
pleasure;  but  Krune  has  need  of  yoii. 
.ii'h  a  virtpry  to  Imt  enemies  and  your 
|K»n  tht"*^'  ciin-'id'Tations  it  was  deter- 
r»niply.* 

on  tfie  day  following  that  of  hi^  violent 
t'n>m  the  a-*<Mnbly  of  the  fieople,  as- 
e  seiiatt',  cuiiiplaiiied  of  the  outnue  he 
.1,  and  submit tctl  the  state  <»f  t!»e  re- 
their  corisitler.itii»n.  Hut  e\on  this 
hi»U:lh  rMii'«ijstiii2  of  above  nix  hundn-d 
jxiwerf'd  ritiz.'r:s  »»f  Roiiji',  nut  di'sti- 
f  coura^re,  werodivlined  in  their  sjiirit, 
;*  averse*  to  exertimis  of  \i^our.  'I'hey 
li^il  with  their  \illas,  their  e(jui|>5i!!<*R, 
hi-r  apfiurtenanres  of  wealth  and  («f 
"  They  npfK-ar.*' says  (.'ieero  ujion 
•n,  "to  think  tliat  r\en  if  tlie  n-pul-Iie 
sh.  t'wy  will  U*  able  t'»  preserve  their 

<ij1  I>ihuliis,  even  r'at«\  tliouuh  far  n*- 
II  inv  ;iiiibi;niitv  of  eniidiu't,  •*:iw  no 
»f  n -i:»tiri^  the  torrent.     'I'he  first  rtv 

1  V.itirouiri.  <*i>ar  uas  rfp^rtiit  tnhavf 
inl>-ii,  «  iiri"  iiiti"  .tfl'-r  tli:<  il;»i".  w hi-n 
a«  iii-'ip(iiiirii<-i|  of'  iSh*  f-Hli'-hip.  that  ho 
ini«  with  litiii'Mir-'.  iM'insr  iiii*>iil  on  iniui"y 
hai  liC  wai  p.ii!l  fiir  all  tun  s«*rvK'  <>  in  tin* 

C  ii  f .  ft. 
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tired  to  his  own  hoase,  and  from  thence  forward 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  did  not  apjieai 
in  any  public  place.  Cato  absented  himself  Irom 
the  senate.* 

While  Capsar  cncrroned  the  full  exercise  of  the 
consular  power,  Kibulus  was  content  with  issuing 
his  edicts  or  manifestos  in  writinfr,  containing 
protests,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  9top  all  pro- 
ceedings in  public  affairs  on  account  of  the  reii- 
(fious  fast,  or  continuation  of  holidays,  which  he 
had  instituted  to  restrain  his  colleague.  \n  tUvue 
writings  he  published  \iolent  invectives  against 
Cssar,  in  which,  among  other  articles,  he  charged 
him  with  having  had  a  part  in  the  confqiiracy  of 
Catiline.'  The  tribune  Vatinius,  in  return, 
issued  a  warrant  to  commit  the  ('onsul  Ribulus  to 

Crison ;  and,  in  order  to  seize  him,  attem]>ted  to 
reak  into  his  house ;  but  in  this  he  was  foiled, 
and  the  parties  continued,  during  the  remninder 
of  this  consulate,  in  the  same  situation  with  re- 
spect to  each  other. 

In  dating  the  year,  instead  of  the  consulate  of 
Ca>sar  and  Bibulus,  it  was  called  by  some  wag 
the  consulate  of  Julius  and  C'Ksar.*  This  able 
adventurer,  though  suspectetl  of  the  ik^|:est  de- 
signs, went  still  deeper  m  laying  his  nieanures  for 
the  execution  of  them  than  his  keenest  opfioni'nta 
sup{)osed.  He  found  means  to  tie  up  every  hand 
that  was  likely  to  be  lifted  up  against  himself;  as 
tho<e  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  by  their  secret 
agreement,  of  which  the  articles  were  gradually 
disclotvd  in  the  effect  He  cunrirmrd  to  Pom- 
pey all  the  acts  of  his  administration  in  Asia,  and, 
bv'  putting  him  on  the  commission  for  divi<iing 
the  lantls  of  C'ampania,  and  for  settling  a  colony 
at  Cafiua,  gave  him  an  oitportunilv^  which  the 
other  earnestly  desired,  of  providing  lor  many  ne- 
cessitous citizens  of  bin  |»arty.  He  tlatteriHJ  Cras- 
sns  sufficiently,  by  ])laeini;  him  on  the  ramo 
commission,  and  by  a«lmittin(T  him  to  a  Nup[)Os«*d 
equal  particip;ition  of  that  {Nkhtical  coruwqueiieo 
which  the  triumvirs  proj»0!*ed  to  jMVure  by  their 
union.  FIc  jpiineti  the  e<iuestrian  onler,  by  grant- 
ing a  suit  which  they  had  long  in  tle|ien<leiice, 
for  a  diminution  of  the  ri'iits  {layable  by  the  re- 
venue farmers  in  Asia.'  These  he  reduced  a 
thini;  and  with  that  onler  of  n;en  aequiretl  the 
character  of  great  liU'Rility  and  candour.  He 
hinis<>lf  was  the  only  j)erst)n  who  in  ap{*earance 
was  not  to  profit  by  these  arntngenieiits.  Ho 
was  occupieij,  as  his  n-tainers  pretendtti,  in  serv- 
ing the  repuitlic  and  in  iironioting  his  friends; 
was  the  general  patri)n  oi  the  diMn*i*seil  and  the 
iixligcnt,  and  hail  nt^tiiing  to  pnqxwe  tor  hiniM'if. 
With  his  cons«*nt  and  under  his  authority, 
rufuis.  one  of  the  pra-tor**,  and  Vatinius,  <»ne  tif 
the  tribunes,  oUaine<i  two  lawa*,  Uith  ot"  thrm 
equitable  and  Kilutary :  the  first  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  Indlot  in  the  coinitin,  or  ai*sefi.biy  of 
the  pet>ple  :  the  other,  n'lating  to  the  challenge  of 
iKirlies  in  the  nomination  of  judges  or  Jurii  s. 
The  iiitn»duction  of  the  ballot  in  i.olitical  ques- 
ti»)ns  ha'l  greallv  weakemd  the  intiueiK-e  of  the 
aristocniey  o\er  thedetermiimtionsof  the  jiople; 
and  resf»lutit>ns  were  fnqueiitly  carried  in  thii 
miriner,  which  no  :»sirty,  nt»r  any  |. articular  <'r- 
lier  of  men,  were  willing  to  acknoi\ie<lge  as  thrii 

fi  Cicro  pro  s?HXtio.    Tlutarcb.  in  Calmie. 

7  Su«'liin.  mC  Cauaro. 
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measure.  The  nobles  imputed  the  absurd  deter- 
nrin.itions  to  the  majority  that  was  formed  by 
the  {)eo[)le,  and  these  sometimes  retorted  the  im- 
putation. To  leave  no  doubt  in  such  matters  for 
the  future,  Fufius  proposed  that  the  orders  of 
Patrician,  Equestrian,  and  Plebeian,  should  ballot 
tpart.i  This  regulation  had  some  tendency  to 
restore  the  influence  of  the  superior  classes. 

Vatinius  proposed  that  in  criminal  actions, 
when  the  judgiv  were  drawn  by  lot,  the  defend- 
ant and  prosecutors  might,  in  their  turns,  chal- 
lenge, or  strike  off  from  the  list,  persons  to  whom 
they  took  a  particular  exception.^ 

C«sar  himself  was  busy  in  devising  new  ref- 
lations to  refonn  the  mode  of  elections,  and  to  im- 
Srove  the  forms  of  business  in  some  of  the  public 
apartments.  By  one  of  his  acts  the  priests  were 
to  be  elected  agreeably  to  the  former  laws  of 
AUuc^and  Domitius,  with  this  difference,  that 
candidates  might  be  admitted  even  in  absence. 
By  another  of  his  acts,  regular  journals  were  to 
De  kept  in  the  senate  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  all  their  proceedings  recorded  for  the 
Inspection  of  the  public.  By  a  third,  persons  con- 
victed of  treason  were  subjected,  to  new  penalties, 
and  governors  of  provinces  to  additional  restraints 
in  the  exercise  of  their  power.  Such  officers 
were  not  allowed  to  receive  any  honorary  gill 
from  their  provinces,  until  their  services  lieing 
considered  at  Rome,  were  found  to  have  entitled 
them  to  a  triumph.*  They  were  restrained  from 
encroaching  on  the  right  of  any  state  or  princi- 
pality beyond  the  limits  of  their  province.  They 
were  obhged  to  leave  copies  of  their  books  and  of 
their  acts  at  two  of  the  princiiwd  towns  in  their 
g[overnment,  *  and  immediately  upon  their  ar- 
nval  at  Rome,  to  give  in  a  copy  of  the  same 
accounts  to  the  treasury.  They  were  doomed  to 
make  restitution  of  all  subjects  received  in  extor- 
tion, not  only  by  themselves,  but  by  any  of  their 
attendants.* 

With  these  acts  Caxsar  adorned  his  consulate, 
and  in  some  measure  discountenanced  the  party 
which  was  disposed  to  traduce  him.  lie  is, 
nevertheless,  accused  of  having  stolen  from  the 
treasury,  to  which  ho  had  access  in  the  capacity 
of  consul,  bars  of  gold  weighing  three  tliousand 
pondo,  and  of  having  concealed  the  theft  by  sub- 
stituting brass  gilt,  and  of  the  same  form,  in  its 
place* 

Whatever  foundation  there  may  have  been  for 
this  report,  it  soon  appeared  that  Cssar  had  ob- 
jects of  a  more  serious  nature,  could  copy,  on 
occasion,  the  example  of  Pompev,  and,  in  his 
manner,  cause  what  was  personal  to  himself  to 
be  proposed  by  others,  whom  he  might  l>e  free  to 
support  or  disavow  according  to  the  reception 
which  his  proposal  met  from  the  public.  It  can- 
not be  douDtea  that  he  now  conceived  the  design 
of  bringing  a  military  force  to  support  his  pre- 
tensions in  the  city.  Hitlierto  kingly  power  be- 
innr  odious  at  Rome,  whoever  had  aspired  to  it 
had  always  perished  in  the  attempt,  and  the 
mere  imputation,  however  sup(>orteJ,  was  &taL 


1  Die.  lib.  xzxviii.  c.  8.  S  Ibid.  Appian. 

3  Cicero  ad  Alt.  lib.  v.  rp.  lA.  ct  lib.  vi.  op  7. 

4  Cicero  ad  Faniiil.  lib.  ii.  ep.  17.  et  lib.  v.  ep.  SO. 

5  fbid.  in  Vatinium  pro  Sext. 

6  Siieton.  in  Jul.  c.  M.  Cttar  is  ttid  to  have  told 
the  KOid  bullion  he  brouftht  (torn  8pfiin  at  3000  II.  8. 
or  about  i25/.  of  our  inon<*y.  This  will  make  hit  sup- 
pa&ed  thei\  about  75  000/ 


The  most  profligate  party  among  the  populaoe 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  auppoit  their  dema- 
gogues to  this  extent ;  and  the  people  in  eenenu 
became  jealous  of  their  most  respectable  atiwDit 
when  it  appeared  that  merit  itself  approached  to 
monarchical  elevation.  Maritis,  by  toe  continued 
possession  of  the  highest  offices,  and  by  the  su- 
preme command  of  armies,  had  acquired  a  i^ 
cics  of  sovereignty  which  he  knew  not  bow  to 
resign.  Cinna  came  into  partnership  with  Ma- 
rius,  and  wisheti  to  govern  after  his  decease. 
Svlla,  to  avenge  his  own  wronffs  and  thoae  of  hii 
friends,  to  cut  off  a  profligate  uction,  and  restore 
the  republic,  took  possession  of  the  government 
He  led  his  army  against  usurpers,  and  had  the 
power  to  become  himself  the  moat  successful 
usurper,  as  he  was  put  in  possessaon  of  a  so- 
vereignty which  he  no  doubt  might  have  retained 
So  far  he  was  a  model  to  every  ambitious  adven- 
turer, and  pointed  out  the  only  means  which 
could  insure  to  a  sin|[lc  person  tne  sovereignty  of 
Rome.  Catiline,  with  his  accomplices)  Lentulu 
and  Cethegus,  had  vainly  attempt  to  overtuni 
the  state,  or  to  usurp  its  government,  by  mean 
of  a  profligate  party  among  the  populaoe  or  citi- 
zens of  desperate  fortune.^  Cssar  was  become 
head  of  the  same  party ;  but  an  army  like  that  of 
Sylla,  a  convenient  station,  and  the  resources  of 
a  great  prorince,  were  nece88ar}r  to  support  the 
contest,  and  to  carry  it  against  his  rivals,  as  wcil 
as  against  the  republic  itself,  to  a  favourable  issue. 

The  republic  nad  taken  roan^f  precautions  to 
prevent  tne  introduction  of  military  power  at 
Rome.  Although  the  functions  of  state  and  of 
war  were  entrusted  to  the  same  persons,  yet  the 
civil  and  military  characters,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  dictator,  were  never  united  at  once  in  the  same 
person.  The  officer  of  state  resigned  his  civU 
power  before  ho  became  a  soldier,  and  the  soldier 
was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  military  ensigns  and 
character  before  he  could  enter  the  city ;  and  if 
he  sued  for  a  triumph  in  his  military  capacity, 
must  remain  without  the  walls  till  that  suit  was 
discussed.  The  command  of  armies  and  of  pro- 
vinces in  the  person  of  any  officer  was  limited  to 
a  single  year  at  a  time,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  it 
were  not  expressly  prolonged,  it  was  understood 
to  expire,  and  to  devolve  on  a  successor  named 
by  the  senate. 

That  no  leader  of  a  party  might  have  an  arm^ 
at  hand  to  overawe  the  republic,  no  military  sta- 
tion was  supposed  to  exist  within  the  limits  of 
Italy.  The  purpose,  however,  of  this  precautioo 
was  in  some  measure  frustrated  by  the  near  situ- 
ation of  a  province  in  which  an  array  was  kept 
within  the  Alps.  Italy  was  understood  to  extend 
only  from  the  sea  of  Tarentum  to  the  Amusand 
the  Rubicon :  beyond  these  boundaries,  on  the 
northwest,  all  those  extensive  and  rich  tracts  on 
lH>th  sides  of  the  Apennines,  and  within  the  Alps, 
which  now  make  the  dutchies  of  Fcrrara,  Bo- 
logna, Modena,  Milan,  the  states  of  Piedmont 
and  Venice,  with  the  dutchy  of  Carniola,  and 
the  whole  of  Lombardy,  were  conudered,  not  at 
a  part  of  Italy,  but  as  a  province  termed  the 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and,  like  the  other  Roman  pn"- 


7  Speakinj;  of  the  imif  inary  danger  to  a  stale  of 
being  overturned  by  the  rabble;  we  might  as  mull 
fear,  said  a  witty  writer  of  the  present  age.  that  a  city 
would  be  drowned  by  the  overnowiaf  of  its  ow«  kaa 
Dels. 
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to  be  held  by  t  military  officer,  nip- 
porinl  by  an  army. 

This  then  was  the  most  commodious  station 
ftt  which  a  political  adventuivr  might  unite  the 
greatest  ailvantaoen,  that  of  having  an  army  at 
nk  command,  and  that  of  being  so  near  the  capi- 
tal as  to  be  able,  by  surprise,  to  occupy  the  seats 
of  f:o%-emment  whenever  his  designs  were  ripe 
ibr  such  an  attempt 

Sylla  had  an  army  devoted  to  his  pleasure; 
but,  hanng  the  seas  of  Asia  and  Ionia  to  pass  in 
his  way  to  Italy,  could  not,  without  giving  an 
alann  m>m  a  great  distance,  and  without  putting 
his  ehemies  on  their  guard,  approach  to  the  city. 
He  therefore,  when  he  had  this  object  in  his  view, 
made  no  secret  of  his  purpose. 

Cesar  had  formed  a  uesign  on  the  common- 
wealth, and  acted  from  his  original  disposition, 
and  a  deliberate  intention  to  make  himself  master 
of  it;  not  urged,  like  Sylla,  by  great  provoca- 
tions, and  the  suggestion  of  singular  circum- 
stances. He  arranged  his  measures  like  the  plan 
of  a  campaign,  which  he  had  the  ability  to  digest, 
and  the  patience  to  execute  with  the  greatest  dc- 
fihention.  He  proposed  t«>  make  himself  master 
of  mn  army  at  the  ^atcs  of  Rome,  and  to  have  the 
iraources  of  a  province  contiguous  to  the  capital. 
He  secured  the  possession  of  these  adx-antages  by 
an  unprecedented  prolongation  of  the  usual  ap- 
pointments for  live  years ;  so  that  the  jpeople 
themselves  could  not,  without  a  breach  of  faith, 
RcaJ  their  grant  ujmn  any  sudden  alarm  of  the 
improper  use  he  might  pro|)ose  to  make  of  their 
fiiToursw 

The  Cisalpine  Gaul,  or  that  part  of  Italy 
which  lay  from  the  Rubicon  to  the  Alps,  was 
peculiarly  suited  \o  tlic  purpose  of  Caesar.  But 
the  db4nbutii)n  itf  the  provinces  was  still  within 
the  prrn»galivc  of  the  senate ;  and  the  provincial 
^•ivernincnls  were  tilled  by  their  aj>[K>intinent, 
in  pursuance  of  an  express  regulation  ascribed 
to  Caiu<  <.iracchu!S  and  known,  from  his  name, 
by  ilw  liiic  of  the  bi'inproniiin  law.*  Ca>*«ar  had 
ever  been  at  variance  with  the  greater  i«art  of  the 
senate.  In  tlie  otfice  of  pnutor  he  had  been  sus- 
pendetl  by  thrir  authority.  In  his  present  ofTice 
of  consul  he  had  set  them  at  open  defiance.  He 
lud  no  prospivt  of  being  able  to  obtain  from  them 
the  choice  he  had  made  of  a  province;  and  the 
prup(K.d  to  put  hirn  in  {xyssession  of  the  Cisalpine 
Gaul  lur  a  term  of  years,  joined  to  the  prcc«?ding 
parts  of  his  conduct,  would  have  given  a  general 
alarm,  and  o{>ened  at  once  the  whole  extent  of 
his  dftiitni. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  olij«rt,  toKCt  aiiidethe  authority  of  the  senate, 
and  to  pnx'ure  his  nomination  by  some  degree  of 
suri»rise.  The  tribune  Vatinius  acconlingly, 
upon  a  rurnour  that  the  Ilelvetii,  or  the  nations 
inhal'itini;  from  mount  Jura  to  the  Alfw,  were 
Iik«'ly  t<>  cause  some  commotion  on  the  frontier 
of  Gaul,  moved  the  people  to  set  aside  the  law  of 
S**mproniuis  and,  by  virtue  of  their  own  supreme 
j«ovvtr,  to  name  Ca?sar  as  jiroconsul  of  the  Ci- 
sjil{4iio  Gaul  and  Illvricum  tor  five  years  with  an 
army  of  thn-e  legions.  The  senatorian  party,  as 
migiit  have  been  expected,  were  greatly  alarmed 
at  tliis  proposal.  1  hey  vainly,  however,  hoped 
lo  evade  it  by  substituting  another  ap|X)intment 


8  Ltx8enipfOBia,vid.b.ii.t.3b 
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for  Cssar  in  place  of  this  province.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  make  him  superintendant  of  the  public 
forests  throughout  the  empire ;  a  charge  wnicn, 
though  not,  in  our  aa'eptation  of  the  word,  a 
province,  however,  like  every  other  public  depart- 
ment in  that  empire,  known  by  this  name.  This 
substitute  for  the  govemmenl  of  the  Cisalpine 
Graul  was  thought  to  be  the  better  chosen,  that  it 
neither  implied  nor  required  the  command  of  an 
army,  and  was  to  withhold  the  engine  of  military 
power  from  a  person  so  likely  to  abuse  it  This 
weiak  attempt,  however,  against  so  able  an  adver- 
sary, only  tended  to  expose  tho  meaning  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  made,  and  by  showing  to  tho 
senate  their  own  weakness,  hurried  tMm  into 
concessions  which  perhaps  might  have  been 
otherwise  avoided.  In  order  that  Cesar  might 
not  owe  every  thing  to  the  people  and  nothing  to 
them,  they  extendra  his  command  at  oMBe  to  tmth 
sides  of  the  Alps.  On  the  one  side  of  these 
mountains  he  had  a  station  from  which  to  over- 
awe the  city:  on  the  other,  he  had  a  great  extent 
of  territory,  and  a  theatre  of  war  on  which  he 
might  form  an  army  and  inure  them  to  service. 
Tlie  senate,  seeing  he  had  already,  by  a  vote  of 
the  people,  obtained  the  first  with  an  army  of 
three  legions  for  five  years ;  and  imagining  that 
it  was  no  longer  oi  any  use  to  oppose  him ;  or 
hoping  to  occupy  his  attention,  or  to  wear  out  the 
five  years  of  his  command  in  wars  that  might 
arise  bevond  the  Ali»,  they  joined  to  his  provinoe 
on  the  I'o  that  of  the  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  an 
additional  legion.  In  this  manner,  whether  from 
these  or  any  simUar  reasons,  it  is  affirmed  by 
some  of  the  historians,*  that  the  senate  even  out- 
ran the  people  in  concessions  to  Cesar;  and  to 
this  occasion  is  referred  the  memorable  saying 
of  Cato :  "  Now  you  have  taken  to  yourselves  a 
king,  and  have  placed  him  with  his  guards  in 
your  citadel."'o 

Caesar  at  the  same  time,  on  the  motion  of  the 
tribune  Vatinius,  waa  empowered  to  settle  a  Ro- 
man colony  on  the  lake  Lariun  at  Novum  Co- 
murn,  with  full  authority  to  confer  the  ])rivilego 
of  Roman  citi/rns  on  those  who  should  nettle  m 
this  place.  Having;  obtained  the  great  object  of 
his  consulate,  in  his  ap{K>intment  for  a  term  of 
years  to  the  command  of  an  anriy  within  tha 
Al[)s,  he  no  longer  kept  any  measures  with  the 
senate,  nor  allowed  them  any  merit  in  the  advan- 
tages he  had  gained.  He  was  aware  of  their 
malice,  he  said,  and  had  prevailed  in  every  suit, 
not  by  their  concession,  but  in  direct  opposition 
to  their  will.  Though  capable  of  great  com- 
mand of  t(Mni)er,  and  of  th(>  dee|)est  dissimula- 
tion when  in  pursuit  of  his  object,  he  appears,  on 
this  and  other  occasions,  to  nave  had  a  vanity 
which  he  indult^ed,  in  bravintr  the  world  when 
his  end  was  obUuned.^'  As  he  insulted  the  senate 
when  no  longer  depending  on  their  concurrence 
for  any  of  his  objects,  so  he  no  longer  disguised 
his  connexion  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  or  the 
means  by  which  in  his  late  measures,  the  con- 
currence of  these  rivals  had  been  obtained. 

As  such  combinations  and  calnls  gi'nerally 
have  an  invidious  as|)ect  to  those  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  them,  the  triumvirate,  for  so  it  be- 
gan to  be  callixi  in  detestation  and  irony,  not- 

9  Sueton.  in  Jul.  Crsare,  c  22. 

10  Platardi.  in  Catone.  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  zxxrili.  Ap» 
pian.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii. 
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withstanding  the  {lopularity  or  intlucnce  enjoyed 
by  thoRc  who  had  formed  it,'  became  an  ol)ject  of 
aversion  and  general  abuse.'  They  were  re- 
ceived at  ail  public  places  with  groans  and  ex- 
pres^ons  of  hatred.  An  actor,  pem>rming  on  the 
public  tiieatre,  applied  to  Pom(iey  a  sentence  of 
reproach,  which  occurred  in  the  part  he  was  act- 
ing. The  application  was  received  with  peals  of 
applause,  and  called  for  again  and  again.' 

The  eilicts  that  were  published  by  Bibulus  in 
apposition  to  Cesar  were  extolled,  and  received 
with  avidity.  The  places  of  the  streets  at  which 
they  were  posted  up  were  so  crowded  with  multi- 
tudes assembled  to  read  them,  that  the  ways  were 
obstructed.  Ca»ar  and  Pompey  endeavoured  to 
lessen  the  effect  of  these  edicts  in  speeches  to  the 
people,  but  were  ill  heard.  Pompey  lost  his  temper 
and  his  spirit,  and  sunk  ifi  his  consideration  as 
much  aa  Cesar  advanced  in  power.  It  became 
manifest  even  to  the  people,  that  Cesar  had  pro- 
cured their  conjunction  for  his  own  conveniency  ;* 
but  Pompey  himself  probably  felt  that  he  was  too 
&r  advanced  to  recede. 

The  senate,  and  all  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  though  unanimous  in  their  detes- 
tation of  the  design"  that  was  formed  by  Cesar, 
Pompey,  and  Cmssus,  to  dispose  of  the  republic 
at  their  pleasure,  yet  either  were,  or  believed 
thenMelves,  unable  to  cope  with  the  power  of  so 
many  factions  united.  Caesar,  in  order  to  hold  by 
force  what  he  gained  by  artifice,  and  by  some  de- 
gree of  suri)rise,  filled  the  streets  with  his  re- 
tamers  in  arms,  and  showed,  that,  in  case  of  any 
attempt  to  recal  what  had  been  so  weakly  given 
up  to  him,  he  was  in  comlition  to  resist,  and  to 
lay  the  city  in  bloal.  If  he  were  driven  from 
Rome,  he  had  provided  within  the  Alps  an  army 
of  two  or  three  complete  legions,  with  which  he 
could  maintain  his  province,  or  even  recover  his 
possession  of  the  city.  Every  one  censured,  com- 
plained, and  lamented  ;  but  there  was  little  con- 
cert, and  less  vigour,  even  among  the  members  of 
the  senate. 

Cato,  with  his  declared  disapprobation  of  the 
late  measures,  was  reduced  to  the  single  expedient 
of  assisting  Bibulus  in  drawing  up  the  edicts  or 
manifestos  against  the  proceedings  of  Caisar, 
which  were,  at  this  time  received  with  so  much 
avidity  by  the  people. 

Cicero  now  declined  taking  part  in  any  affair 
■of  state;  but  lieing  known  for  an  advocate,  was 
courte<l  in  this  capacity  by  many  citizens,  who 
had  affairs  in  dependence  before  the  courts  of 
iustice,  and  apprcnendinj^  an  attack  which  was 
likely  t^  be  made  upon  himself,  on  account  of  the 
transactions  of  his  consulate,  he  avoided,  as  much 
as  possible,  giving  offence  to  any  of  the  parties 
which  divided  the  commonwealth.  The  storm 
was  to  be  directed  against  him  by  Publius  Clo- 


1  Tbe  titles  of  duumvi*8.  triumvirs,  and  so  on,  were 
lite  desiirnations  of  ley '.i  commissions  at  Rome  acting 
under  public  author  ^y;  such  title  was  given  to  the 
private  coalition  of  these  adventurers  in  mere  irony. 

2  Cicer.  ad.  Att.  lib.  ii.  ep.  16. 

3  "To  our  misfortune  thou  art  great."  He  was 
called  upon  to  repeat  these  words  again  and  again  in- 
numerable times.  "  The  time  will  come  when  thou 
Shalt  rue  this  state ;"  likewise  repeated  with  peals  of 
applaus?,  ice.  (Mcero  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  cpist.  19.  Val. 
Max.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 

4  One  of  the  sentences,  so  much  applauded  in  its 
application  to  him  at  tbe  theatre,  was,  '*Eandem 
Tirtulem  tempos  veaiet  cum  graviter  gvmes.** 


dius,  under  whose  animosity  to  the  goremmeii 
of  the  nobles,  and  to  Cicero  in  particular,  it  waf 
perceived  for  some  time  to  be  gathering.* 

This  bustling  |Mt>fligate  having,  in  the  ibrmer 
year,  in  order  that  he  might  be  qualified  fur  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  got  himaelf  adopted  into  a 
plelieian  family,  could  not  obtain  the  necessary 
ratification  of  the  deed  of  adoption  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  curie,  until  his  catiae  was  eepouLed  by 
Cesar,  who  seems  to  have  taken  hb  part,  m  re- 
sentment of  some  insinuations  thrown  out  againt 
himself  by  Cicero,  in  pleading  for  M.  Antonius, 
his  late  colleague  in  the  consulate.     Antonius 
bein^,  as  has  been  mentioned,  on  account 'of  his 
admmlstration  in  Macedonia,  accused  of  extor- 
tion, was  defended  by  Cicero,  who  took  that  oc- 
casion to  lament  the  state  of  the  repuUic,  brooght 
under  subjection  as  it  was  by  a  cabal  which  nued 
by  violence,  and  in  contempt  of  the  law.     Cesar 
was  greatly  provoked :  "  This  person,"  he  said, 
"  takes  the  same  liberty  to  vilify  the  reputation 
of  others,  that  he  takes  to  extol  his  own;"  and 
upon  those  expressions,  considered  as  a  warning 
ot  the  part  which  Cicero  was  likely  to  take  in  h» 
absence,  he  determined  not  to  leave  him  at  tbe 
heail  of  the  senatorian  party  to  operate  against 
him.    His  destruction  might  be  effected  merely 
by  expediting  the  formality  of  Clodius's  adoptioo 
into  a  plebeian  family,  to  qualify  him  for  tribune 
of  the  people  ^  and  Cesar,  on  the  very  day  in 
which  he  received  this  provocation  frx>m  Cicero, 
permitted  the  act  of  adoption  to  pass  in  the  sjt- 
sembly  of  the  curia. 

Pompey  likewise  concurred  in  executing  thii 
deed  of  adoption  fL>r  Clodius,  and  assisted  m  tbe 
quality  of  au^r  to  carry  it  through  the  religious 
lonns.  Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  gave  out,  that 
he  had  no  design  on  the  tribunate,  but  was  solicit- 
ing an  embassy  to  Tic^ranes  king  of  Armenia. 
Cicero  was  so  much  blinded  by  this  pretence, 
that  he  was  merry  in  his  letter  to  Atticus  on  the 
absunlity  of  Clodius,  in  having  himself  degruded 
into  a  plel)eian,  merely  to  quatify  him  to  apiiear 
at  the  court  of  Tigranes.  He  w^as  merry  like- 
wise with  hid  not  bein^  put  on  the  commission  of 
twenty  for  the  execution  of  Cesar's  Agrarian 
law.  "Strange!"  he  said,  "that  he  who  was 
once  the  onl^*  male  creature  in  Cesar's  house, 
cannot  now  find  one  place  among  twenty  in  this 
list  of  his  friends."' 

The  more  efi'ectually  to  impose  u|x>n  Cicero 
and  his  friends,  Cajsar  affected  to  believe,  that  the 
intention  of  Clodius  was  against  himselt)  and 
taken  up  with  the  animosity  of  a  person  who  hud 
already  attempted  to  dishonour  his  house  ;^  and 
he  pretended  to  dispute  the  validity  of  his  adop- 
tion, and  of  consequence,  his  qualification  to  bo 
electe<l  a  tribune.  Pompey  joinetl  in  the  same 
vile  artifice.  "  Nay,"  says  Cicero,  ujwn  hearing 
of  their  pretended  opposition  to  Clodius,  "  this  is 
perfect  tyranny.  Only  send  the  proper  otlicers  to 
me,  and  I  will  give  my  affidavit,  tnat  Poinj>ey  told 
me  himself  he  had  assisted  as  augur  in  passing 
that  decree."^ 

With  these  transactions  the  year  of  Cajsar's 


&  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  epist.  19,  20,  21, 3-2.  2X 

6  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xxzviii  c  10.  &.C..  Plutarch  io 
Cicerone.  Cicero  pro  domo  sua,  de  Provinciis  Con- 
sularibuB,  &c. 

7  Cicer.  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  epist.  7. 

8  In  tbe  intrigue  with  Co^ar's  wife. 

9  Cic.  ad  Att.  epist.  10.    Vul.  12. 
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c  ilrrw  to  a  rlosc.  TTp  ratifird  Iiis  trraty 
mjK'v,  Iw  civin<;  liim  hU  (laiii;ht<T  Julia  in 
!».     During  the  former  jKirt  of  the  v<'ar, 

V  haul  Ut'n  promisrd  to  Ser\ilius  Cnjpio, 
I  kven  of  great  use  to  her  father,  by  se- 
the  iirr\'ici*s  of  Cxpio  against  Bihulus. 
S  on  hU  (lisappointniont,  was  paciiitn]  by 
tiijjo  of  Pomi)oy'«  daiijjhter.  Ciesar  him- 
rittl  the  (lautrhtor  of  CalpumiuH  Fiso, 
^ether  with  Gabinius,  the  creature  of 
,  wfl!)  destimtl  to  succeed  in  the  consu- 
1  who  woff,  by  thi^i  alliance,  secured  in  the 

of  Cawar.  "Provinces,  arniie^  and 
L<s'*  said  Cato  on  this  occasion,  "are 
ic  dowries  of  women, w  and  the  empire 

appendat^e  of  female  prostitution." 
A  nitu.ition  of  aflfairfl,  and  amonf^  {Hirties 
lit  in  imjvMsitions  and  artitices,  an  well  as 

and  darin^r  measures,  some  particulars 
rdeil,  which,  to  ftain  our  belief,  n^quin* 
(uaintancc  with  the  manners  of  the  tintes. 

a  citiz4*n  of  some  note,  who  hati  been 
d  by  l/icero  in  the  time  of  his  consulship 
intrlligencc  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy, 
KK^lf  appeared  as  the  author  of  a  plot,  of 
he  origin  and  the  issue  were  matter  of 
"onjivture.  Knowin:;  that  l.'urio,  a  young 
high  rank,  and  a  diHrlannl  enemy  of  Cm- 
on  htid  terms  likewise  with  Pomiwv,  he 

in  confidence,  tliat  he  himself  had  Jeter- 
)  assassinate  PomiN*v,  and  pn>po6ed  to 
join  with  him  in  that  desij^n.  The  youns 
nmunicatitl  the  matter  to  his  father,  and 
r  to  Poinjwv,  who  hit!  it  U'fore  the  senate. 
\tciuz  eianiined  in  the  senate,  at  first  de- 

V  intercourse  with  Curio,  but  afterwards 
J,  that  he  had  U'cn  drawn  into  a  con- 
with  tliis  youn>j   man,   with  Lucullus, 

r»i!»ii!'.is,    and    s-.mie   others,   who   had 
L  dcMirn  on  l\>ini^\v's  life. 
«  slruti'jly  niKji^Ttnl,  tlirit  Cff'^ir  had  em- 
t'lttiu"!  Ut  frame  this  ijiijK>?turi',  in  ordi-r 
iii^'ht  eiij.ii;e  s«une  of  iho^e  jhtsohs  in  a 

rtirr»'SH):i«li  !)rr ;  and  that  it  was  in- 
14  stNtci  as  he  had  laid  some  fiundation 
n;Hiuti-.»n  of  nuilt  against  them,  that  he 
A'lth  a  I  thirty  of  .»ld\es,  armed  i\ith  dai^- 
t  hini<ilf  ill  the  way  of  iNin^  taken;  that 
111  at  rir>t  di-ny  the  pint,  but  al\rrwards 
iM'««-If  tri  \\o  I*i»n*ed.  by  de:ire«'s,  tit  contrss, 
Itvlarc  his  pretmded  aivosnplicrs ;  that 
I  w.is  dis4-4»nrertrd  by  the  <Mrly  inliina- 
•'h*  'uri'j  live  to  his  father,  In-fnre  all  l!ie 

iiii'i-s  itilrii  li-d  to  give  it  an  air  of  proba- 
•n*  in  HMiIinr-is. 

•*  sMT^'ily  ^Ml^Mble,  ht)wevrr,  that  Casir 
have  ciMuniitted  his  reputation  tu  the 
)f  di  :e<*!i(>n  ia  Si>  iiifaiinius  a  project.  He 
1  ot  it  iiiiii>4>d  v^ith  H>ine  aviility,  and  en- 
-i]  t.>  turn  it  airaiii-it  his  iipjioMeiits,  Al\«r 

h  td  luvn  r\.ii:iiiied    b«  fijr<'  the  m-natr, 

Ci).n!i>ilt:d  to  pri-^ifU  for  farther  exainina- 
i.-iir   prr-intrd    him  to  the   jk-ojiIc,   ui.d 

hiiii  iiiJo  llie  Ttistni,  to  drrlare  what  hi' 
f  tiii-!    pn  f<Mu!«'d    bliHMly    desijxn.     Thi* 

ri^I"*' itcl  his  confession,  but  varied  in 
xiut  of  his  accomplices,  particularly  in 
l>riitu.'«  out  of  tlie  list ;  a  circumstance 

in  t!ie  scandal  of  the  times,  imputed  to 
iahty  of  (rit>iii,  and  consitlereil  as  proof 


10  Plutarch,  in  Catone. 


of  his  clandestine  reLition  to  thia  young 
Vettius  was  remanded  to  pri:>on,  and  a  process 
commenced  against  liim  on  the  statute  of  in- 
tended afKissi nation.  A  trial  must  have  proba- 
bly disclosed  the  whole  scene,  and  for  thia  reason 
was  said  to  have  betm  prevented,  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Vettius,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
strangled  by  order  of  Cssar  in  prison. *i 

By  the  influence  of  Pompeyand 
U.  C.  G95.  Cssar,  Gabinius  and  Piso  were 
L  Cklimr.  elected  consuls ;  and,  by  their  con- 
iit'ii«  Pu0  Oe.  nivance,  Clodius  l>ecanie  tribune  of 
««iitaiiiM,  the  (M^ople.     The  ascendant  they 

•J.  Oahiniut      had  gained,  however,  was  extrcme- 
^repo$.  jy  (liaagreeable  to  many  of  the  other 

ofHcers  of  state,  and  even  to  some 
of  the  tribunes.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarims  and 
C.  Memius  Gemellus  joined  in  an  aocusation 
against  Cssar,  late  ccmsul,  for  proceedings  in  offico 
contrary*  to  law  and  religion.  Ca»ar,  for  some 
time,  afTected  to  join  issue  with  him  on  these 
(piestions,  and  to  submit  his  cause  to  judgment; 
but  apprehending  delay  and  trouble,  without  any 
advantage  from  such  an  enquir}',  he  pleaded  his 
privilege  as  a  person  destined  for  public  service ; 
and  acconlingly,  without  staying  to  answer  this 
charge,  withdrew  from  the  city,  and  continued  to 
make  Ids  levies,  and  to  assemble  his  army  in  the 
suburlts  of  Rome. 

In  this  posture  of  affaira,  one  of  the  quffston, 
who  hatl  ser\'ed  under  Casar  in  his  consulships 
was  convicted  of  some  misdemeanor  ;^  and  the 
oi)iK>site  i^rty,  as  if  they  had  of  a  sudden  broke 
the  chains  in' which  thi-y  were  held,  conimencc«l 
suits  against  all  the  tools  tliat  had  been  emitloyed 
by  him  in  his  bte  violent  mt^asures.  Gabinius 
had  lieen  chargisl  with  bribery  by  Caius  Cato, 
then  a  young  man.  But  the  pra:tor,  whose  lot  it 
was  to  exercis4>  the  juri^iction  in  such  cases, 
Ix'in;!  under  the  influence  of  Pomi>«\v,  evadtd  the 
qiiotion.  Caius  ( 'ato  complained  to  t!i(>  (Jtople, 
and,  having  Kiid  that  ruin]N'y  usuru'd  a  dicta- 
torial |»ovvir,  narrowly  escajM'd  with  his  lifi-.:* 

Vatinius  was  accuM-«l  In'fi're  the  jnra'tor  Mcm- 
niius,  who  willinijly  nrei\e<l  the  ac(!us;ition ;  but 
all  pnK'ee«rmos  were  suddenly  stopp<><l  by  the  in- 
tiTiHr-ition  of  (/hKli'js  in  the  cajKicity  of  tribune ; 
and  the  attention  of  the  people  and  of  the  senate 
HHUi  came  to  be  ini»re  entirely  occupied  with  tlic 
di'>i::ns  of  this  t'actious  adventun'r. 

'i  he  ruin  of  (.'ii-er«>  apfiears  to  have  lx*cn  the 
priiici|>al  object  which  (  IlmUus  pro[iosed  to  him- 
M'lf  in  eiitrrmg  on  the  otVice  of  tribune;  and  this, 
th<»u^!i  alli^'tiiii:  to  \h'  of  the  (topular  |>arty,  he 
pursued  chicily  fm.'^)  motives  ot  personal  ani- 
nu»>ity  and  resi-ntment.  Cicero  had  given  evi- 
dence au'iinst  him  on  his  trial,  and  afterwards  in 
the  senate  mad**  him  theobjirt  of  his  wit  and  in- 
vective.'* lie  is  ijcni'rally  repres4»nted  by  (,'icero 
as  etlrininate  and  protIii;ate,  \oid  of  di.<cn*ti:'>n  or 
prudenci'.  ( )n  tlu'  present  occasion,  however,  ho 
>cems  t.i  have  mana^txl  with  considt-rable  sti-adi- 
nessand  adilres^.  lie  acted  evidently  in  concert 
with  Ca'Siir,  romp«*v,  and  Crassus;  but  proba- 
bly had  ni>t  iVoin  them  any  {articular  direction  in 
what  manner  he  was  to  proct^ed. 

Kver  since  the  suiiuiuiry  proceedings  which 

11  Cireru  ad  Alt.  lib.  ii.  cpiit.  24.    Suston.  ia  Oa- 
sarp,  r.  'JO. 
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were  omploycd  ajrainst  the  accomplices  of  Cati- 
line, the  danger  o7  this  precedent  was  a  fiivourite 
tofHC  with  the  popular  faction.  Clodius  professed 
that  the  object  ot  liis  tribunate  was  to  provide  a 
guani  against  this  danger.  He  began  with  pay- 
•ng  his  court  to  different  parties  and  different  or- 
ders of  men  in  the  n*pubhc,  by  proposing  acts  fa- 
vourable to  each ;  ami  he  stated  his  motion  for  the 
better  securing  of  the  people  against  arbitrar>' 
executions,  which  he  meant  in  the  end  to  apply 
to  Cicero,  as  but  one  of  many  regulations  intenucd 
by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  which  he 
joined  with  some  acts  of  gratification  to  piivate 
persons.  He  gained  the  present  consuls  by  pro- 
curing them  lucrative  appcxntments,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  year  in  office;  to  Piso,  Macedo- 
nia including  Acliaia ;  to  Gabinius,  Syria  with  a 
considerable  addition  beyond  the  usuaf  bounds  of 
the  province.!  He  gained  the  indigent  part  of  the 
people  by  an  act  to  remit  all  the  debts  which  were 
due  for  com  at  the  public  granaries ;  and  by  or- 
dering, for  the  future,  the  distributions  from  thence 
to  be  made  gratuitously .'  He,  at  the  same  time, 
procured  another  act  extremely  agreeable  to  many 
of  the  citizens,  for  restoring  and  increasing  the 
number  of  corporations  which  had  been  abolished 
about  nine  years  before,  on  account  of  the  trou- 
bles to  which  they  gave  rise. 

The  meeting  of  corporate  bodies,  in  a  city  so 
much  addicted  to  faction  and  tumult,  had  been 
the  cause  of  frequent  disorders.  As  persons,  af- 
fecting to  govern  the  state,  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  people^  by  indulging  their  passions  for  idle- 
ness and  pleasure,  with  games,  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, combats  of  gladiators,  and  the  baiting 
of  wild  beasts ;  so  the  head  of  everi*  corporate 
body,  though  upon  a  smaller  scale,  haiid  his  feasts, 
his  entertainments,  and  shows,  forming  his  party 
of  retainere,  on  occasion,  to  maintain  his  preten- 
sions by  force.  The  renewal,  therefore,  of  such 
establishments,  a  measure  which  carried  to  every 
tradesman  in  his  stall  the  feeling  and  consequence 
of  a  Crassus,  a  Porapcy,  and  a  Cssar,  affecting 
to  govern  the  world  in  their  respective  ways,  was 

greedily  adopted  by  the  lower  people.  And  Clo- 
ius  took  the  opportunity  of  the  first  popular  meet- 
ings to  awaken  and  to  (lirect  their  zeal  to  hLsown 
purpose.'  He  even  ^ined  a  considerable  party 
m  the  senate  by  affecting  to  circumscribe  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  the  censors  over  this  IkxIv. 
Many  of  the  members  had  reason  to  dread  the 
censorial  animadversions,  and  were  pleased  with 
an  act  which  he  obtained  to  provide,  that  for  the 
future,  no  one  couki  be  struck  ofT  the  rolls  of  the 
senate  without  a  formal  trial,  and  the  concurrence 
of  both  the  censors.^ 

Joined  to  so  many  arts  practised  to  reconcile 
different  parties  to  the  measures  he  affected  to 
take  for  the  security  of  the  people's  liberties,  Clo- 
dius promulgated  ms  law  of  provision  against  ar- 
bitrary executions,  and  gave  it  a  retrospect  which 
was  undoubtedly  meant  to  comprehend  the  suni- 
manr  proceedings  which  had  been  held  against 
Cethegus  and  Lentulus  in  the  consulate  of  Ci- 
cero. While  the  subject  was  in  dependence,  he 
thought  of  two  circumstances  that  might  operate 

1  Plutarch,  in  Cioerone. 
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against  him,  and  which  be  was  therefore  drtrr 
mined  to  prevent  One  was,  the  practice  of  tp- 
curring  to  the  celestial  auspices  by  wUcb  the 
proceedings  of  the  people  were  sometames  sus- 
pended ;  and  the  other  was,  the  opposition  whirh 
he  might  expect  from  Cato,  who  was  likely  to 
consider  the  cause  of  the  senate  and  the  repuKir 
as  involved  in  that  of  the  magistrate,  who  had 
preserved  the  state  by  executing  their  decrrcs. 
To  secure  himself  against  the  first,  he  procurpd 
an  edict  to  prohibit  allpersons  from  observing  tbe 
heavens  while  the  people  were  deliberating  on 
any  affair  of  state ;  andfto  obviate  the  second,  he. 
thought  of  a  pretence  for  a  temporary  removal  of 
Cato  from  Rome. 

In  the  preceding  consulate,  Cato,  though  armrd 
as  he  was  solely  with  the  reputation  of  integrity, 
unable  to  prevent  the  prepress  of  a  ruinous  iar- 
tion  affecting  popular  measures,  yet  by  his  un- 
remitted oppoffltion,  he  forced  them,  on  occaskni, 
to  show  what  Pompey  in  particular  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  conceal,  that  they  pre\'aiN 
by  corruption  and  force,  not  b^  what  tney  pns 
tended,  the  free  choice  of  then*  fellow-citizens 
Clodius  foreseeing  a  like  opposition,  and  posi&ly 
a  disappointment  in  his  design  agamst  Cicero^  if 
Cato  continued  at  Rome,  devised  a  commission  to 
employ  him  in  foreign  service.  Ptolomy,  king  of 
Cyprus,  had  put  a  personal  affront  on  Clo(£u^ 
by  refusing  to  pay  his  ransom  when  taken  by  pi- 
rates on  the  coast  of  Asia  near  to  that  kland. 
He  now  took  an  opportunity  to  be  revenged  on 
him,  b^  procuring  an  act  to  forfeit  his  kingdom 
and  his  treasure ;  and  by  making  Cato  the  in- 
strument of  his  revenge,  he  proposed  to  free  hvnv 
self  at  the  same  time  from  the  interruption  whirh 
this  citizen  was  likely  to  give  to  his  projects  at 
Rome.* 

At  an  inter\iew  with  Cato,  Clodius  had  the 
impudence  to  pretend  great  admiration  of  his  rir- 
tue ;  told  him,  that  the  commission  to  reduce  Cy- 
prus into  the  form  of  a  province  was  solicited  bv 
many;  but  that  he  knew  of  none  who,  bv  his 
faithfulness  and  integrity,  was  so  well  qualified 
for  the  trust  as  Cato,  and  that  he  meant  to  irropose 
him  to  the  people.  "  That,"  sai(i  Calo,  "  I  knowifi 
a  mcrcartihce;  not  an  honour,  but  an  indignity  in- 
tended to  me."  "  Nay,"  said  Clodius,  "if  you  do 
not  go  willingly,  you  shall  go  by  force;"  and  on 
that  very  day  moved  and  obtained  his  nomination 
from  the  people.  Lest  the  affair  of  Cyprus  should 
not  detain  him  a  sufficient  time,  he  was  farther 
charged  in  his  commission  to  repair  to  Byzantium 
to  restore  some  exiles,  and  to  quiet  some  troub!t*s 
which  had  arisen  at  that  place. 

Cesar  and  Pompey  likewise  concurred  in  pro- 
curing this  commission  to  Cato,  in  order  to  re- 
move a  powerful  support  from  the  praetors  Mem- 
mius  and  Domitius,  whose  proposal  to  re|)cal  ail 
the  acts  of  Cffisar  was  yet  in  deijcndence. 

The  storm  was  now  prepared  to  fall  upon  the 
maostrate  who  had  presided  in  the  suppression 
of  Catiline's  party,  and  no  man  had  any  douht 
of  its  direction.  Cato,  Ix'fore  he  lef\  Rome,  slic- 
ing Cssar  in  possession  of  the  gates  with  an 
army,  and  reauy,  in  the  event  ot  any  tun.ult, 
under  pretence  of  quieting  disonlers,  to  enter 
the  city  by  force,  and  to  seize  on  the  government  { 
and  apprehending,  that  the  cause  in  dependence, 
however  just,  was  altogether  desperate,  earnestly 
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•thnrtfsl  C'irrro,  ritlirr  to  yiolil  .ind  to  withdraw 
froni  the  city,  tlinri  to  briii;;  iiiattorH  to  exlmui- 
tii*«  in  thr  i»ro<rnt  stiite  nf  thr  republic  * 

'Vivvrtx  hijwovor,  was  for  some  time  undccidtHl. 
lidvin?  fiCi'unHi  thi*  siip^xirt  of  L.  Ninius  Clun- 
i!ntU:S  Olio  of  the  triljutiPH,  ho  |)ro{K)S4'd  to  ob- 
hCrurt  t!u*  prorti-iiinirs  of  his  oncniy,  und  to  give 
a  ne^jtivc  to  all  his  tnotionii.  Aftrrwanls,  ii}K)n 
ii'«>ur.inc(-.'  from  l.Modius,  tliat  the  pur^iose  of  the 
irt  was  altivrrther  general,  und  had  no  K|)e(*iul 
r>-Liti<m  to  hiiuicelf,  he  was  prevailed  on  not  to 
•!i\kl''  the  rolleije  of  tribunes  or  to  en^fage  his 
frti-Hil?.  in  the  invtdiouK  task,  of  jnvinjj  a  negative 
t)a  Ijw,  that  wati  intended  merely  to  guard  the 
)l^)ple  n/,iinst  arbitrary  pri.K'i'<»di n2s7 

( 'liKiiij:*.  ha\in:r  o!»t:iined  this  a<!vantu!;e,  no 
ltn::.r  mule  anv  He<Tet  <tf  his  desijrn  uirainst 
'ViTM,  and  b:jastetl  of  the  concur reiiee  of  Ca'sar 
a-iii  PoinjH'v.  In  thi*  neither  of  th^-se  professed 
Irii-ntUiif  t.'iivro  denieil  the  imputation;*  but  ex- 
riiMul  thnnsclves  in  private  by  plead inji,  that 
i»lii:e  their  own  acts  of  the  pnredini;;  year  were 
<tiil  qno!»tioned  by  the  ])r3Dtor,  it  was  nccesj>ary 
f<if  lht\n  to  keep  terms  with  so  violent  a  tribune;-' 
It'll  l*i»mp»\v,  toijether  with  this  oj»oU>«:y  ft)r  his 
|»r««ent  conduct,  j;ive  Cicero  theHtronlrestas^jur- 
mcTi*  of  future  protection.  •'  This  tribune,"  he 
»iiil,  ''^ihill  kill  me  U-Aire  he  injure  you."  It  is 
u<  rrrdible  that  Pompey  then  meant  to  hetniv 
dm:  it  ur-i4  pufliciently  Imso  that,  in  the  mmjucI, 
II-  did  not  kiM'p  his  W(*ril.  On  the  contniry, 
vheii  his  aid  came  to  Iv  most  want<-d  by  his  in- 
jnr*-.l  friend,  Im»  retiretl  to  t!ie  country,  under 
intcnc*»  of  business;  and  U-ini;  at  his  \illa  near 
\!bi,  where  Lentulus,  Lucullus,  and  many  of 
lii*  yu-M  resjiectal»!e  M>nators  rep:iireil  to  him 
Aith  the  wrinnc'Sl  e;itrc:ili«'s  inlM*h:df  of  a  ]ters»»n 
I'l  w!ii:^  f*lo4|iicnri'  ami  |»:iiu'if\rii'  he  owvi}  so 
lu.'iy  I'f  h"..-»  hiirKiurs,  h«'  coldly  r«-f<  rrrtl  them  to 
,!ii-  i)rjiniry  nlViii  r^  of  state  fwr  priitrcliitn,  say- 
.^.^Z.  *li  it  IS  .1  |ri\ale  citi/.rn  hecoulil  riot  couti'tid 
.vr.l:  .t  fariuu:*  tril'uue  at  tlio  lu'.id  (»f  an  ariued 

In  t'le  inivm  tifiif,  thecitn-ul  riabiniu>,  t!ioui;li 
iir..1.  r  :ht'.ib-.»Iutr  dirn'titiii  ofPuiniMy,  jinnimti'd 
ilj'*  :ttt.i«k  :ij.rni4  ('iciTii,  and  cbi*i"k«*d  exrry 
.•lti:n;>t  ihit  w.is  niiifli*  in  his  ftvour.  AVhen 
f'l:*  cjui-jlrian  unler,  tojf'tlicr  wilh  num'xTs  of 
I  hi-  :ll^^'^  Ti-"«|K'i'tdl<le  citi/i'r»«<  from  j'vitv  qu  irt«'r 
uf  h  I'y.  iTiiwdrd  in  mourning  to  Ilonif,  and  j  re- 
*•  'jtid  a  mrnioriil  li»  the  wnate  in  U\>  Im-IuiH'; 
:md  wh«'n  till*  mein'n^r-^  projmM'd  to  take  ininirn- 
inj.  HMfl  tn  iiiter.'ele  with  the  {m-(»|iK',  (I,i!:in;u«i 
-  1 1  !i  nly  li-tl  ihc  chair,  br.iki'  up  the  riitiliri:.'. 
\%i  nt  iJWfCllv  fr-im  thence  to  the  a<-;rinMy  uf  th»- 
j--i,.!f\  wIwTi"  he  thri'Wout  injiiriius  iri^-iMualiiwis 
sj.ti'i't  t!ie  -iMiat!",  and  rnentioni*il  the  incitin;:s 
V*  ;i-!i  hid  !>•  «n  hi!d  by  the  eipsotrian  order,  as 
r: 't^^'.i'o  an:i  >eihtiinis  tuiun'ts;  s.iid.  th.it  the 
krii::'it..  mi.rht  ti>  U*  cauti-iiN  how  tln'v  re\iM'd 
f!.e  j'lriii  TV  ■  if  that  jwrtwhi  -Ii  t!ii-y  thcitisi'Kes  had 
?•!■.■■  1  i'j  tl.i'  >io|i'ut  Iu^^^^il:r('s  wjucli  win*  n«>w 
.■■  •.:!'.:;_•  U!i  It  r»*\i.'w,  an  I  \vhi»'h  win'  s«)  likfly 
til  fn. » r  \\",ih  a  jii«;t  ri"lri-»utiii;i  tViwn  the  ]ie\>j>l»\ 

I  n  f '.i-4  (Vtri:!!!!)  <.'icrro  atl«-in;)ted  to  >ri'  l\i:ii- 
•f  y  i.i  j«T  -n  at  hi.-i  c  inntry-lioiim- ;  lM:t  whilr 
l\v    -11  »:iii.ir;t    wa>   rnli  ri;ii;  at    one   «Ioi>r,    this 
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treacherous  friend  withdrew  at  another."  ^o 
longer  doulitin;:  that  he  was  l)etravcil  by  a  per- 
son on  whom  he  had  so  fully  n*lie(f,  he  began  to 
Ih>  at^itated  by  a  variety  of  counsels  and  projectii. 
He  %vus  invited  by  (."a'sar  to  place  himmf  in  the 
station  of  lieutenant  in  his  province  of  Gaul;  ond, 
in  that  public  cliaracter  abruid,  to  take  refuce 
from  the  .storm  that  was  gathering  against  him 
in  Italy.  But  this,  from  a  wrs<m  who  had  so 
much  contributed  to  raise  tlie  storm,  was  sup- 
iN)6ed  to  j)roce«l  from  a  de.^ign  to  insult  orlietray 
him;  or  at  l>est  to  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  de- 
|)endence  on  himself.  Ceing  attendi^d  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  citizens,  chiefly  of  the  equestrian 
order,  who  liad  taken  arms  in  his  cause,  he  some- 
times had  thoughts  of  defending  himself  by  lorce 
at  other  times,  he  dt^j>ain^l  of  his  fortunes,  and 
as  ap{K>ars  from  his  letter.s,  proiiosed  to  kill  him- 
self; and  was  diverted  from  this  intention  only 
by  the  entmities  and  anxious  care  of  his  friends. 
'  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  C'lodius 
assembled  the  people  to  {>ass  the  act  lie  had  fram- 
e<l  against  arbitrary  executions.  He  had  sum- 
moned them  to  meet  in  the  suburbs,  that  Cssar, 
who  on  account  of  his  niilitar}*  command  was 
tlu'n  excluded  from  the  city,  might  be  presenL 
This  artful  {Kilitician  bein^  call(*d  upon  among 
the  first  to  deliver  his  opinion ;  with  an  appear- 
ance of  modenition  and  unwillingness  to  bear 
hard  on  any  iterson  to  whom  the  Iriw  might  a|v 
]>lv,  referred  the  })eople  to  his  former  declarations; 
said,  that  every  one  knew  his  mind  on  the  sulv 
ject  of  arbitrar}*  executions;  that  he a))pmved the 
act  which  was  now  proiM}s«*d,  as  far  as  it  pn)vided 
against  such  oflenc<'s  for  the  future;  but  could 
not  approve  of  its  having  a  n'tros|x^t  to  any 
transaction  already  passed. 

While  t.'asiir  thus,  in  delivering  his  own  opi- 
nion, a'li^'tiil  to  i:o  no  farther  than  con.'ri>teiicy 
and  a  regard  to  fiis  former  condn<'t  sei-med  to 
require,  hi*  {>erniitl<tl  or  dinvted  his  j»;irtv  to  go 
every  length  with  ('Iinlius  and  nie.njt  ei^ther  to 
ruin  < 'ice.-«>,  or  fon'e  him  t«»  a'vept  of  protection 
on  the  terin«»  tint  sliouM  be  pre<**riln-<l  to  him. 

AV'lien  the  jri-nrml  law  ha<l  j-as.M'd,  then»  wns 
vet  no  mention  of  (.'icen»;  an<l  his  i-neiiiies  might 
bave  Ktill  found  it  a  diflicult  ntattiT  to  carry  the 
apiilication  to  him  ;  but  he  hiiiisi'il',  in  the  an^jui^h 
of  nis  mind,  anticipateii  theaccusition,  went  forth 
in  mourning  to  the  stn*ets,  and  implored  UM'n-v 
of  everv  citiz**!!  with  an  asj^rt  of  dejection,  which 
prolnibly  did  ni'l  encourage  any  j«artv  to  i^pou-se 
his  catise.  \lv  was  freipiently  nnt  In  this  ct»n- 
dition,  and  in^^ulti'd  by  < 'lodius,  who  walk«-d  in 
the  f-trei'ts,  attended  by  an  ania^I  rabble;  und  he 
deterrninol  at  l.i.-it  tt>  alvindoii  the  city,  liein^ 
es<"orted  by  a  company  of  his  frien<ls,  he  pas>:ed 
through  the  ijittrs  in  the  middle  of  the  ni^dit  on 
the  tirst  of  April,  tmik  the  riKid  of  L..ucania.  and 
intended  to  ha\<'  made  his  n.-treat  into  >^ieily, 
when*  the  niemory  of  his  adniiiii>t ration  in  tho 
cajxicity  of  quastor,  antl  thf  ciintinui*<l  rlb-ets  of 
his  i<itrona'je  at  Home,  wrre  likily  to  pnwure 
him  a  f:i\ound»Ie  reception. '2  P.ut  (IihJpjs,  iin- 
mrdiately  U)H>n  his  dci-arture,  ha^ni:;  carriid  a 
*-j«<rial  attainder,  by  which,  in  the  Linjiu.i'^e  of 
such  acts,  he  wa-*  inttTilicird  the  us*-  ot  lin*  and 
water;  and  by  v.hii-h  cMry  p  r^in  within  ti\e 
hundritl  miles  of  It^dv  was  fnrbid,  under  severe 
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penalties  tn  harbour  him ;  Vircriliufi,  the  prstor 
of  Sicily,  thou;;h  his  friend,  declined  to  receive 
hira.  He  turned  from  thence  to  Brundusium, 
paaaed  into  Macedonia,  and  would  have  fixed  his 
rendence  at  Athens ;  but  apprehending  that  this 
place  was  within  the  distance  prescribed  to  hira 
Dy  the  act  of  banishment,  he  went  to  Theftsalo- 
nica  in  his  way  to  Cyzicum.  Here  he  had  let- 
ters that  gave  him  intimation  of  some  change  in 
hit  favour,  and  entertaining  some  prosjject  of 
being  speedily  recalled,  he  accordingly  determined 
to  wait  the  issue  of  this  hope. 

We  have  better  means  of  knowing  the  frailties 
of  Cicero,  than  perhaps  is  safe  for  the  reputation 
of  any  one  labouring  under  the  ordinary  deflects 
of  human  nature.  He  was  open  and  undisguised 
to  his  friends,  and  has  left  an  extensive  corres- 
pondence beliind  him.  Expressions  of  vanity  in 
■ome  passagesof  his  life,  of  pusillanimity  in  others, 
escape  him  with  uncommon  facility.  Being  at 
least  of  a  querulous  and  impatient  temper,  he 
ffiyes  it  full  scope  in  his  exile,  perhaps  not  more 
from  weakness,  than  from  design  to  excite  his 
friends  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  have  him  re- 
stored. He  knew  the  value  of  fortitude  as  a  topic 
of  praise,  and  might  have  aspired  to  it ;  but  would 
it  not,  he  may  have  questioned,  encouraged  his 
party  to  sleep  over  his  wrongs  1  In  any  other 
view,  his  complaints  resemble  more  the  waitings 
of  an  infant,  or  the  strains  of  a  tragedy  composed 
to  draw  tears,  than  the  langua^  of  a  man  sujv 
porting  the  cause  of  integrity  in  the  midst  of 
undeserved  trouble. — "  I  wish  I  may  see  the  day," 
he  writes  to  Atticus,  "in  which  1  shall  be  uis- 
posed  to  thank  you  for  having  prevailed  upon 
mo  not  to  lay  violent  hands  on  myself;  for  it  is 
certainly  now  matter  of  bitter  regret  to  me  that  I 
yielded  to  you  in  that  matter."' 

In  answer  to  the  same  friend,  who  had  chid 
him  for  want  of  fortitude,  "What  species  of  evil," 


he  says,  "  do  I  not  endure  7  Did  ever  any  per 
son  fall  from  so  high  a  state  ?  in  so  good  a  caiwl 
with  such  abiliues  and  knowledge?  with  so  much 
public  esteem  ?  with  the  support  of  such  a  n- 
spcctable  order  of  citizens?  Can  I  renmnlxT 
what  I  was,  and  not  feel  what  I  am  ?  Stript  of 
so  many  honours,  cut  off  in  the  career  of  so  much 
glory,  deprived  of  such  a  fortune,  tore  from  the 
arms  of  such  children,  debarred  the  view  of  such 
a  brother,  dearer  to  me  than  I  was  to  myself,  yet 
now  debarred  from  my  presence,  that  I  may  gput 
him  what  he  must  suHer  from  such  a  sight,  and 
myself  what  I  must  feel  in  being  the  cause  of 
so  much  misery  to  him.  I  could  say  more  of  a 
load  of  evils  which  is  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear; 
but  I  am  stopped  by  my  tears."^ 

From  the  whole  of  tfiis  correspondence  of  Ci- 
cero in  his  exile,  we  may  collect  to  what  degree 
the  unjust  reproaches  which  he  had  suflercd,  the 
desertion  of  those  on  whom  he  relied  for  support, 
the  dangers  to  which  he  led  his  family  exposrd, 
affected  n is  mind.  The  consdousncas  of  his  in- 
tegrity, even  his  vanity  forsook  him ;  and  his  fine 
genius,  no  longer  empbyed  in  the  forum  or  in 
the  senate,  or  busied  m  the  literary  studies  which 
amused  him  afterwards'  in  a  more  calamitous 
time  of  the  republic,  now,  by  exaggerating  the 
distress  of  Iiis  fortunes,  preyed  uponhimself  It 
appeared  from  this,  and  many  other  scenes  of  hie 
life,  that  although  he  loved  virtuous  actions,  yet 
his  virtue  was  accompanied  with  so  insatiable  a 
thirst  of  the  praise,  to  which  it  entitled  him,  that 
his  mind  was  unable  to  sustain  itself  without  this 
foreign  assistance ;  and  when  the  praise  which 
was  due  to  his  consulate  was  changed  into  ob- 
loquy and  scorn,  he  seems  to  have  lost  the  sense 
of  good  or  of  evil  in  his  own  conduct  or  character ; 
and  at  Thessalonica,  where  he  fixed  the  scene  of 
his  exile,  sunk  or  rose  in  his  own  esteem,  as  he 
seemed  to  be  valued  or  neglected  at  Rome.^ 
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WHILE  the  transaction  which  torminated  in 
the  exile  of  Cicero  was  still  in  dependence,  Cae- 
sar, although,  by  assuming  the  miUtary  character, 
he  had  disqualified  himself  to  take  any  part  in 
civil  affairs,  had  actually  gone  from  the  city  and 
embodied  his  legions,  yet  he  still  remained  m  the 
suburbs  of  Rome  to  observe  the  issue  of  that 
business,  and  to  direct  the  conduct  of  his  party. 
He  thought  himself  too  much  interested  in  the 
event  to  leave  it  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
Pompey,  with  whom  his  own  connexion  was 
precarious,  and  might  be  of  short  duration.  He 
was  inclined  to  ruin,  if  he  could  not  gain,  a  j>er- 
son  whose  talents  and  character  made  him  ot  so 

J  Cicero  ad  Alt,  lib.  iii.  epift.  3. 


much  consequence  to  the  parties  who  contendi d 
for  power  in  the  state.  Having  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  gain  him  as  a  dependent,  and  to  carry 
him  as  part  of  his  own  retinue  into  Uaul,  he  sc^ 
cretly  promoted  the  designs  of  Clodius,  anil  em- 
ployed his  own  retainers  and  friends  anrain^t  hini, 
until  he  saw  the  purpose  accomj»lishcJ. 

The  provinces  of  which  Caesar  had  ohlaintHl 
the  command,  comprehentled,  as  has  lieeii  c.l»fccrv 
etJ,  under  tlic  denomination  of  tlie  t\No  (Jaul^i, 
considt-rable  territories  on  loth  siclts  of  the  Aljis. 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was  juinrd  to  Italy,  ex- 
tende<l  to  Lucx-a,  not  far  from  I'isa  on  one  sidt- 

2  Ibid.  epiHt.  10. 

3  See  the  Book  of  Tusculnr  Questions. 

4  Vid.  Cicero  ad  Atl.  lib.  iii. 
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of  the  ApcnnnieSf  and  to  tbc  Rubicon,  not  far 
from  Ariininuin  on  the  other.  BcvomI  the  AIj^s, 
tb«'  wliiile  territt»r>'  from  tlie  Metliterranesin  to 
Che  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  was  known  by  the 
TLvuc  ol'  (r.iul.  A  init  of  this  trart,  which  was 
Uiuri.iod  by  the  Rhone,  the  mountains  of  Au- 
ver^ne,  t!ie  Garonne,  and  the  Pyrenees,  was 
aln-adv  a  Roman  province,  includin;^,  toi^ether 
with  L^ni^iedoc  and  I>au))hinc,  wliat,  from  itn 
oarly  subjection  to  the  Romans,  is  still  named 
Pnivrnv, 

The  remainder  of  the  country'  was  divided  into 
tlire«*  princi{«il  {Kirtri,  occupied  by  the  Aquitani, 
the  f.'eiten,  and  the  BeljOfa?,  nations  diHi.'rin^  in 
lan^unsp,  establishmenUi,  and  rustunm.  The  first 
di%Uion  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  (ja- 
ronne;  the  second  from  the  Ganmne  to  the  b'eine; 
and  the  third  from  thence  to  the  Meuiic  and  the 
Schild. 

In  each  of  the^sc  tracts  there  was  a  multiplicity 
of  s«^j>arate  cantons  and  independent  comniunitieH, 
of  wttich  Cvsar  hid  occasion  to  enumerate  no 
lews  than  four  hundred.  Kven  the  smallest  of 
thiNc  ciHnmunitiest,  by  his  account,  was  bn)ken 
into  (urtieri  and  tactions,  who  had  sejurate  oK 
jivts,  anil  were  engaq^nl  in  onjioifition  to  each 
other.  The  [leople,  in  (general,  were  held  in  a 
state  of  dependence  by  two  M*|Rinitc  orders  of 
nien.  wliGM'  condition  and  cliaracter  mav  account 
for  the  manif«>ld  divisions  and  animosities  that 
took  \ilii'c in  tiuir  countrj'.  One  order  was  trcle- 
sia^tii'aL,  com[Hisi*d  of  the  Druids,  who,  by  their 
prif^'-^Mon,  had  the  keejiins;  of  such  ni_\bteries, 
anil  the  i«-rlumuin(v  vt'  t>neh  rites  as  were  then 
in  u-^*;  and,  having;  over  their  fellow-citizens  the 
claim  to  u  hieraroLy,  had,  anion^  thrm:<eUeK,  in 
thi*  ^.iriiMii*  pretensii>:is  tD  {in-fcrment  and  mik 
in  till  if  uivn  «<rili'r,  «'i»ntiuiial  <»!iji*ct.H  t»l'  coni]M.ti- 
tiiHi.  j«.tl.'U-\,  iiitil  rjiiarn  !«i. 

'ri:i»  I't'iiT  t»nler  w.ih  i-nlin-ly  military,  and 
c-iTi-i-ti  .1  of  |-<  r>i»iis  who^'  princijial  dictinclioii 
ar-x-  iVi'iii  tl:r  huiiiIkt  nl'tiielr  ariiii  d  :i<!h(  niit*i; 
an!  \^Un,  \\nu'\\>TC,  \iiil  witli  e:irh  dther  in  t\\v 
miiititiiilc  ot"  t!i«  ir  retainers,  or  in  the  lorce  of  llitir 
j-arln  s.* 

Th»'  cntintry.  we  Irani,  in  c;«nerj!.  was  int«r- 
P]H'r<«d  \^i!!l  what  are  called  tuv\n:«,  and  what 
wen*,  ill  reality,  sjf«'  n'tre..ts,  nr  places  of  >triii::th. 
It  H:»-aiiiilf  i  ill  corn  and  cattle,  the  resources  t>f  u 
nuTiiiTi'iis  ]Ho,iIr;  nrinits  wen'  collivtcd,  niul  |m»- 
lltictl  a-«'Hiiil»iies  wrre  btati-illy.  or  oee:i>iiiiiallv 
cailid:  b;:!  hi»w  the  |M*op!e  wrre  ac<"«»Mnii».lati'd, 
or  ill  w!i;it  ilrirn  !•  thry  were  siijijilieil  with  t[je 
ordiiriry  pn*  liu-tiiKis  of  nu  rtiaiiic  or  Ci)ininen*ial 
arN,  is*  n«>  wlii  n*  d«s«  rilntl. 

Ill  tlit-M'  j«;irtirtil.jr>*,  however,  as  they  were 
I'-rubiMy  li  -^s  skiilul  than  the  Italian-*,  so  they 
sur,i.i->«"d  th«-  Liernian"*,  t»i  whom  tlirv  vit-ldrtl  in  ■ 
tht'  r'-piitaliiiii  of  \a!«nir;  ami  thry  \\<  re  ihav  in 
nalitv  i'!i  tlie  e\e  of  Uvoniiii::  a  pn-y  to  the  ra- 
|Vu"i»N  :i:j'.!  trrivity  of  the  uiie,  or  to  tin*  aiii''iti-  n, 
nfiM'ii  |><!i-'v.  aihl  su|MTii>r  :irts  of  the  «ithrr. 

Amii'M  '  j.irtirs  wiio  v.rre  alfr.nlv  h*  nUMiernii-i, 
aii  I  l.A«  :;.  t'»  U"  ijixiiliil  ni.ieliiiitriy  h\  f.iinily  or  '■ 
jt  -  ..jj  ji- i!i  u-i'--.  <  ly^.ir  w;i^  .lUnjt  !■»  fisid  t!i:'  ! 
«»■■■  I -;  ri-.  V.;,.  \  ]\,  i|i..|i)>;!ri  dly  st;w'.*  t.if.  if, 
Til"  -'Z  •'■-  r  I  ■='  •'='  ■'  i'i  '-^  T.  It!  ■•Jiri:":i!»_'  lii::!'<  ll  I 
j::i  ]  his  -It  j.  ii-'*  .'.Is.  .Mill  »>f  fi»rriii,iL;  a:i  ariiiV  , 
i  lurr  :  t  i>.rM  c.  .i;kI  :ilti(lif<l  to  him- 'If.  V.'iiiir 
he    \%  •->    Nit   i:i    itiiv,    he   ha.l    iiitiii:;ttion  of   a  j 
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wonJerful  project  formed  by  the  Helvctii,  nativer 
of  the  tract  which  extends  from  the  Jura  to  the 
AI|»,  and  of  the  valleys  which  diviilo  thoeo 
mountains^  to  quit  their  own  country*  in  order  to 
exchange  it  for  a  better  settlement,  in  a  less  in- 
clement resrion,  on  the  lower  and  more  fertile 
]>lains  of  Ciaul. 

They  had  taken,  for  tliis  purpose,  an  exact  ac- 
count of  their  own  numbers  in  every  canton,  ano 
mustend  no  h^ss  tlian  three  hundird  and  iifly- 
eight  thousand  souls,  of  whom  ninety-two  thou- 
sand were  WTarriors,  or  men  fit  to  bear  amw.  To 
put  this  muhitude  in  motion,  a  great  apparatus  of 
provisions,  of  horses,  and  of  carriages  was  neces- 
sarv ;  and  thev  allotttnl  two  years  for  the  necessa- 
ry  i)re|)arations.  This  time  was  now  elapsed, 
anil  the  swann  lie^n  to  dislodge  on  the  twenty- 
fiAh  of  March  of  the  year  in  which  Caesar  was 
to  take  |)OHsessioii  of  his  province.  On  receiviuf; 
the  alarm,  he  wt  out  from  Italy,  and  with  hasty 
journeys  arrived  at  Geneva,  where  to  pri*vent 
surprise,  he  broke  down  the  bridge  of  the  Rhone, 
and  took  other  measures  to  pnx'lude  the  acceva 
of  strangers  to  his  pnivince. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Helvetians  sent  a  pacific 
niess.i<!e,  desiring,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
(MISS  the  Khone,  and  giving  assunincc^  that  thev 
Would  abstain  Irom  every  sort  of  hostility  on  their 
mun'li  through  the  Roman  province,  (.'ssar,  in 
onler  to  gain  time,  alVected  to  take  their  request 
into  consideration,  proinis*  d  to  give  them  an  an- 
swer bv  the  middle  of  A)>ril;  and  in  this  manner 
amus4>d  them,  while  lie  aN*^>mbk'd  the  legion,  that 
was  (iis|M.-rM<]  in  ditleniit  parts  of  the  pruvinrt', 
and  onli  n  d  new  levit  s  to  U*  iiKide  with  tne  great- 
est des|Kiteh.  At  the  siinte  time,  he  fortifitd  tho 
Iwnks  of  the  river,  from  tlie  Luke  of  Geneva,  to 
the  narrow  |ia»''  at  vvhieh  tlie  Rhone  enters  be- 
tween the  JiM'a  and  t!.e  ViMi-J.e,  uiul  from  ihenco 
runniiii:  umli  r  eli/i<.  and  steep  inonntaiiis,  ren- 
ders the  access  fr<«:ii  llehetia  to  Gaul  either  im- 
pnjelieah!e  or  e.i>ily  oI  struetttl. 

Being  thusYr«';'^rid  for  hi^•  di  friu*e,  he,  <>n  the 
return  of  the  l]<-i\i  tiiiii  tit|utits,  ^a\e  them  fur 
answer.  That  the  1U-inaii-.iii  MTallovvf^Ktmngers 
to  |Ki>s  t!iroUL;h  tl.tir  CDuntry;  aiul  that  if  any 
Httiin]>t  were  n.ade  en  his  pnivince,  he  shoulil 
re|»el  it  l»y  force.  l.'|»ou  neeiving  this  aiii>wer, 
thtr  Helvetian-:,  thi>i::;h  too  late,  endeavoured  to 
efiict  tije  pavsiL'e  «»1  the  UlM.ise,  and  made  re- 
|i<\ited  attacks,  either  win  re  the  river  was  fonl- 
alile,  or  where  it  i:dniilted  the  us4'  of  rails  or  of 
iHKits,  hut  were  repul^  d  in  ev(  ry  utteiiipt,  and 
were  ut  last  oMi^i  ll  to  turn  to  :he  rii:lil,  when*, 
by  thecoll^ent  oi  the  >eqiKifii,  their  ni  ii:hl>ours 
in  tli.it  jkirt  of  t!.e  cuunlry,  they  pa.^M'd  over  the 
Jura  into  tiaul. 

(.'a'Tsir,  proh.dily  n«»t  inon'  alarimd  for  the  safety 
of  his  pn)vi::ce.  tliiin  i!i  >iroiis  to  render  it  a  scene 
of  aetion,  dit'Tiiiined  toehn  rve  tlie  iiiigr.itions  of 
this  eiieiiiv,  jiiel  to  wi/e  the  jKVa-^ion  they  fur- 
ni-lii-il  him  of  f«inuinj  his  tri««»j  s  tn  H-rvice.  For 
tiiis  purjios*'  he  l,iiii.<^lf,  in  |«T!-oii,  n  ;>a^^«■d  the 
Al|»s,  a;jl  witljei.t  any  n ^anl  to  W.r  limitwiions 
of  hi>  riiiii:iii'".ii»;i,  \".iii"Ii  r.rl.i-t'd  his  nahtary 
est.il.ii.-'iini'i.t  ti>  threi-  !• '^iitii-.  or«'«  r- il  juMilional 
ll  vii-s,  an. I  vviili  ih.-  fi.M-i-  a— iii.ll  il  in-.ir  Aijiii- 
■«  i  I,  rctunit  .1  to  !.is  M<>rt!iirn  prowiM-i-.  In  thi-i 
ni.irch  he  i:iet  wuh  i(,>{>ii^iii>ii  from  X'nv  inhahil- 
u:its  of  tlie  mouiiUiiiiN  vvho  eii<jeavound  to  ol>- 
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■truct  his  way :  but  h«  had  traversed  the  country 
of  the  AHobrotres,  and  passed  the  Rhone  altove  its 
confluence  with  the  Soane,>  when  he  had  intelli- 
gence, that  the  Holvetii,  having  cleared  the  passes 
of  Jura,  and  marched  through  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  were  arrived  on  the  Soane ;  and  although 
they  had  hitherto,  agreeubiy  to  their  stipulations 
vritri  the  natives,  abstained  from  hosstihlies,  that 
they  threatened  the  nations  inhabiting  beyond 
this  river  with  fire  and  sword. 

Upon  application  made  to  him  for  protection 
from  the  natives  inhabiting  between  tne  Soane 
and  the  Loire,  this  willing  auxiliary  continued 
his  march ;  and  being  informed,  that  of  the  Hel- 
vctii,  who  had  moved  in  four  divisions  (this  bein^ 
the  number  of  their  cantons,)  the  three  first  had 
already  passed  the  Soane;  and  that  the  fourth 
division  bein^  to  follow,  yet  remained  on  the 
nearer  bank  o?  the  river,  he  marched  in  the  night 
with  three  legions,  surprised  this  rear-division; 
and,  having  put  many  of  them  to  the  sword, 
forced  the  remainder  to  take  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bouring woods. 

As  soon  as  the  main  body  of  Cssar*s  army  ar- 
rived on  the  Soane,  he  constructed  a  bridge,  and 
paased  that  river  in  his  way  to  the  enemy.  The 
Helvetians,  sensible  of  their  loss  in  the  late  ac- 
tion, and  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  his  motions, 
he  having  executed  in  one  day  the  passage  of  a 
nver  which  had  detained  them  above  ninety  days, 
sent  a  deputation  to  treat  with  the  Roman  pro- 
consul, and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  his  permission 
to  execute  their  project  of  a  new  settlement  on 
amicable  terms.  They  offered,  in  case  they  were 
allowed  to  sit  down  in  quiet,  to  leave  the  choice 
of  the  place  to  himself;  bidding  him  remember, 
at  the  same  time,  that  "  the  anus  of  the  Ilelvetii 
had,  on  former  occasions,  been  felt  by  the  Ro- 
mans. That  the  recent  fate  of  a  single  canton 
taken  by  surprise  ou^ht  not  to  flatter  him  too 
much ;  that  the  Helvetians  had  learned  from  their 
fathers  to  rely  more  on  valour  than  on  artifice  or 
on  negotiation;  but  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
have  their  present  migration  signalized  with  any 
massacres,  nor  their  new  settlement  stained  with 
Roman  blood." 

To  this  message,  Cajsar  replied,  "That  he 
could  recollect  to  have  heard  of  insults  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  Romans  by  their  nation,  and 
to  which  they  now  probably  alluded:  that  he 
likewise  had  more  recent  provocations  which  he 
knew  how  to  resent ;  nevertheless,  if  they  meant 
to  comply  with  his  demand,  to  repair  the  injuries 
they  had  done  to  the  Allobro^es'  and  to  the  Edui', 
and  to  give  hostages  for  their  future  behaviour,  that 
he  was  willing  to  grant  them  peace." 

Upon  this  reply  the  Helvetian  deputies  with- 
drew, saying,  That  it  was  the  practice  of  their 
countrymen  to  receive,  not  to  cive  hostages;  and 
both  armies  moved  on  the  following  day:  the 
Helvetians,  in  search  of  some  quarter  where  they 
might  settle  without  interruption ;  and  Cajsar,  to 
observe  their  nmtions,  and  to  restrain  them  from 
plundering  the  country  of  his  allies.  Both  continu- 
etl  on  the  same  route  during  fifteen  days,  with  no 
more  than  an  interval  of  five  or  six  miles  between 
the  front  oi'  one  array  and  the  rear  of  the  other. 

1  Then  the  Arar. 

8  Inhabitants  of  what  ii  now  the  territory  of  6eno> 
va,  and  part  of  Savoy. 

3  Occupying  the  country  between  the  Soane  and  the 
Loire 


On  this  march  Cssar's  cavalry,  having  rashly 
engaged  themselves  on  unfavourable  ground,  n^ 
ceived  a  check ;  and  ho  himself^  beinf  obli^  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  Soane,  by  which  he  re- 
ceived his  provisions,  was  likely  to  kwe  sight  of 
the  enemy,  when  he  had  tntellicence,  that  they 
had  taken  post  at  the  foot  of  a  nill,  about  eight 
miles  in  his  front,  and  seemed  to  have  ibnnc3  a 
resolution  to  receive  him,  in  that  position,  if  he 
chose  to  attack  them.     Having  examined  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  posted,  and  obsen 
ing,  that  the  height  in  their  rear  was  not  by  na- 
ture inaccessible,  nor  sufficiently  secured  against 
him,  he  despatched  Lai'jienus  in  the  night  at  the 
head  of  two  legions,  with  orders  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  eminence,  and  to  fall  down  from  thence 
on  the  enemy's  rear  whenever  he  saw  them  at- 
tacked by  himself  in  front.  Labienus  accordingly 
got  })ossession  of  the  hill,  and  Cesar  advanced 
towards  the  foot  of  it  to  occupy  the  attention  oS 
the  enemy,  and  to  attack  them  in  front.    But  the 
purpose  of  this  disposition  was  frustrate<]  by  the 
misinformation  of  an  officer  of  horse,  who,  being 
advanced  before  the  army,  re^wrted,  that  the  ene- 
my still  appeared  on  the  height,  and  that  Labi- 
enus probably  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  seize  it 
Csesar,  disconcerted  by  this  information,  made  a 
halt,  in  which  he  lost  so  much  time  as  to  give  the 
enemy  an  opportunity  to  decamp,  and  to  retire  in 
safety.     He  nevertheless  continued  his  pursuit 
for  one  day  bnger,  and  at  night  encamped  about 
three  miles  in  their  rear.     But  being  obliged,  on 
the  following  day,  to  alter  his  route  in  order  to 
receive  a  supply  of  provisions,  the  enemy  be- 
lieved that  he  was  retreating,  and  liei^an  to  pur- 
sue in  their  turn.     He  halted  on  a  rising  ground 
to  perceive  them,  placed  his  new  levies  vrilh  the 
baggage  on  the  higher  ground,  and  the  choice  of 
his  army  on  the  decRvity  towards  the  pbio. 
Here  the  enemy  advancing  to  attack  him,  after 
an  obstinate  engagement  which  lasted  from  one 
in  the  afternoon  till  night,  were  defeated  with  the 
slaughter  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  of  their 
IXH)ple ;  and  the  renKiinder,  amounting  to  no  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou^md  souls,  re- 
duced to  desr)air  by  the  sense  of  their  losses,  and 
the  want  of^  sulwiistrnce,  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion.    Cjpsar  ordered  them  back  into  their  own 
country,  charging  the  Allobroges  to  find  them 
subsistence,  until  they  should  I*  able  to  provide 
for  themselves.     The  Boii,  however,  a  |Mirt  of 
this  unfortunate  migration,  were  received  by  the 
Edui,  who,  to  gain  this  accession  of  people,  al- 
lotted fKirt  of  their  own  lands  to  accommodate 
these  strangeis.^ 

At  the  end  of  this  first  operation  of  C^sar, 
while  great  part  of  the  summer  yet  remained, 
another  service  on  which  to  employ  his  army  soon 
prcsentetl  itst»lf  The  nations  whoiiihabittxl  the 
Ixinks  of  the  Soane  and  the  Loire,  biding  si>nsiblc 
of  the  deUverance  they  had  received  from  a  t4«>rm, 
which,  by  the  uncertainty  of  its  direction,  :ilanu- 
ed  every  quarter  of  CJaul,  sent  deputies  to  con- 
gratulate the  Roman  general  on  his  late  victor^', 
and  to  propose  that  they  might  hold,  under  his 
protection,  a  general  convention  of  all  thi-ir  states. 
The  objt»ct  of  their  meeting,  as  it  soon  appfarcd, 
was  to  obtain  some  relief  from  the  common  op- 
pression they  underwent   from  the  tyranny  of 
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iri<niistu^  a  German  chief,  who,  when  theGaul« 
err  nl  war  amonjr  Ihemwlves,  ha<l  born  invited 
}  an  auxiiiani'  to  one  of  the  itartieii,  and  had  ob- 
incsl  the  victory  for  his  allies  :  but  took  for  the 
'waTti  of  his  aerviren  possession  of  one  thin!  of 
irir  territory,  whit'h  he  bestowed  on  his  own 
[»j.ilr>.  and  aiwumeil  for  himself  the  sovereijinty 
f  til**  whole.  His  force  was  daily  augmentinl  by 
1^  continual  arrival  of  more  emigrants  from 
iorni-iny ;  so  that^  from  fitleen  thousand  men, 
rilh  whom  the  chief  hail  arrived,  his  followers 
a<l  multiplied  to  a  hundretl  and  twenty  thou- 
inl.     To  accommodate  this  numerous  people, 

0  \\r\t\  recently  made  a  demand  of  another  thinl 
f  the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  and  was  exteml- 
12  his  possessions  fromthenciirhbourhoodof  the 
thin-*  to  the  Soane.  Most  of  the  nations  on  this 
net  hafi  been  oblised  to  submit  to  a  cimtributiim 
Plied  by  these  strangers,  and  to  ^\e  hostat^es  for 
he  rrijular  |nynM>nt  of  it. 

The  unfortunate  nations  who,  by  trustin<r  to 
he  pn>tection  of  a  liarbarous  prince,  had  exjK>sed 
hem*elve«  to  this  calamity,  now  applittl  f.)r  re- 
ief  tn  another  power,  whose  nretonsions  in  the 
'nd  were  likely  to  Iw  equally  (lanjxenMis  to  thrir 
*rfe*lom.  Sensible  of  the  hazard  to  which  thry 
exposed  their  hoKta^res  by  entiTiniX  into  any  o|N>n 
roncert  a^inst  the  Geniuns,  they  made  thrir 
ipl>lii*atinn  to  Caesar  in  secn't,  and  found  him 
BuflTuVntlv  willinj;  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
:if  reiidenn^T  his  province  a  theatre  of  action  to 
hu  army,  and  of  renown  to  him<<-If.  He  s(>nt 
withmit  delay  a  messa^jr  to  Ariovi'«tus,  desiriiiii 
to  have  a  confcn^nce  with  hi'n  on  atVairs  that 
ponc^rned  the  general  interi'fts  <if  Gaul.  This 
hiujhty  chieftain  replied  with  di-vhin,  "  That  if 
ihe  KiMiian  leni-nil  meant  to  have  an  i!iter\iew 
with  liim,  hi-i  plan*  of  nvsidrnce  was  kni)\vn  ;  that 
ho  neither  ri>u!tj  tru-'t  hirnsi-lf  in  tlje  qiurti-rs  t»f 

1  *T-»ir.  withi'Ul  an  army,  nor  would  Im»  at  theex- 
l^ii-so  «.f  a><em''inj  uii**.  inen-iy  lur  the  sitislae- 
li.»n  i»f  a  c«»'itVren«:e  wit!i  him."' 

<'i-iir  renewe«l  the  n»eAs;iue  with  an  express 
ri^pii-sJtioM  tint  the  h«»>ta^es  n(  the  K'hii  "^ImuIiI 
l»e  n  ^Jtureil ;  tliat  AriM\ist«is  ^!^^.lu^l  al'-^taiii  t'ri<rii 
hostilities  a^iiri.st  tliis  people,  or  aL::iiii>t  any 
r4h»-r  ally  of  the  Romans;  anti  that  he  should 
not  -'i!l>-r  any  more  of  his  countryman  to  pas- 
the  iiliine. 

T.»  this  messa^je  ,Arii)vi>tu-«  repliit],  That  he 
had  cuiiqviered  the  |-Ks<'s«;ii»ns  whieh  h''  held  in 
Gau?.  and  that  he  kni'w  of  no  | tower  who  had  a 
rijht  to  tlirei't  him  in  the  u«y»  of  his  eiiiiipn'st<; 
that  whoe\er  atta-*ke<I  hi:ii  sli-mM  <Io  mi  at  his 
jH^rii ;  and  that  *  'a  sir.  if  he  thtMiixht  j)ro:x'r,  rjii'ihl 
try  the  sjiirit  <»f  his  iMMjili-;  they  were  ready  to 
r'T'-iM-  hiiij.  a:il  had  not  f«ir  fourtren  \ears  slept 
un  l.-r  any  <-i'ver. 

<  ';i--  ir.  riot  t.>  M'ein  biekward  in  aeeeptinfi  this 
t'h  i'li-*'ii*«-,  a'l-l  in  corii;,li.iii.'e  with  a  iiiaxini 
'aS-  h  f.i  i:t;-.i  iil>s^rve.l  wit  .h  snivels,  T.ni/ hti 
'■'  '"  ■  '  ■  '■/  fjJj'iWyi  i/?'  hi-i  /.'«.-'./.'■'.  awl  (nifrmi 
!'•/  •  "."  .'  I'i- 1"-'  '^f  hi'.-i  tin  mif,  advanei'.l  iiiioii  O.w 
'fi '-.,,•  :m  |i  I-  ri-  t'ley  eonld  think  him  in  c  lU- 
!:!•!  ti  :i -l  .ijiJii^t  them.  I'or  iJiis  pur|KiM', 
'.-.  ;!^  'jt  I'.i;  i::i«j'ii.Mlitrj  his  d»--i:;n  to  any  jmtsi*!! 
•i  hi'  ii'v.-j  army,  he  re;»»<-'il  the  Soane.  and 
j^'iM  I'd  !>vt'ii"  e.iiir.v  oi'the  D.msi^  to  Vesoiitio, 
tj.«-.v  llr  in  iin,  a  j:|  in*  rit'sireti'jlh,  whii-li  he  un- 
I.T'liNxl  Arii'^i.tus  meant  to  s^i/r,  as  the  prin- 

-ij'tl  n-si'Tt  *tf  his  f.iffes. 

Here,  tor  the  lirst  time,  his  intention  of  mak- 


in<j  war  on  the  Germans  be^an  to  be  suspected  in 
his  own  army;  and  the  leirions,  taking  their  ac- 
count of  the  streniTtli  and  ferocity  of  that  enemy 
from  the  report  of  the  Gaulish  auxiliaries,  were 
greatly  alarmed.  Alany  citizens  of  distinction 
who  hail  crowded  to  the  standard  of  Ciesar,  as  to 
a  place  of  victory  and  honour,  now,  under  Miriout 
pH'tences,  afmlied  for  leave  to  retire.  Their  ex- 
umi>le  spread  a  kind  of  -panic  in  the  army,  and 
Ivtii  men  and  officers  muttered  their  resolution 
not  to  ol»ey,  if  they  should  be  ordere<J  uj[x>n  wliat 
they  were  pleased  to  consider  as  a  senice  so  un- 
reasonable and  wild. 

(.\Tsar  bi'ing  thus  called  upon  to  exert  that 
undaunted  courarrif  and  masterly  eloijuence  by 
whieh  he  was  distinguished  on  many  occasions, 
assembled  all  the  otficers  of  his  army,  and  repri- 
mandcil  them  for  attempt! n)>  to  {lenetrate  the  de- 
signs of  their  general,  or  for  pretending;  to  ques- 
tion the  pn>prietv  of  his  motions.  The  matter  in 
dispute  with  Arlovistus,  he  said,  might  be  termi- 
nated in  an  ami(*able  manner.  This  chiet\ain 
had  very  lately  made  advances  of  friendship  to 
the  Romans,  luid  U'en  favourably  received,  and 
there  was  no  n*ason  to  Iielievethat  he  would  now 
wantonly  jtroxoke  their  res>entment.  "  But  if  he 
should,  of  whom  an*  you  afniid.  Of  a  wretched 
remnant  of  the  (!imbri  or  Teutones,  already  van- 
quished by  Marin**?  Df  a  {leople  Cfiufesseilly  in- 
ferior to  the  Helvetians,  whom  you  havcsub- 
iliu*d  ?  ]>nt  sonM*  of  you,  I  am  told,  in  order  to 
di^gui.se  your  own  fears  under  the  atfectation  of 
wis<li)m,  talk  of  ditlieultiis  in  the  wa\sby  which 
you  are  to  pass,  and  of  the  want  of  provisions 
whieh  you  are  likily  to  suli'er.  I  am  iirt  now  to 
learn  from  sueli  persons  as  you  what  I  owe  to  my 
trust,  nor  to  be  told  that  an  army  mu>l  l>e  sup- 
plied with  pnivi-ioiis,  |>ut  onr  a  Hies  an*  ready  to 
supply  us  in  grtMter  qnantiiirs  than  we  can  eon- 
•.tiioe.  and  tfie  very  eountry  we  are  to  p;j<s  is  eiv- 
\enil  with  ri|H'e.rn.  As  for  the  roads  son  shall 
-ijMTiiily  si-e  and  Judge  of  iheni.  I  am  linle  af- 
I'l'-'ttd  with  uhit  1  hear  of  a  li*  ^i^rn  to  al<aiidon 
ine  in  eis,-  I  |H'rsist  in  thisexjn.iiti;»n.  Siirh  in- 
snits,  I  know,  have  U'en  oflend  to  eommanilers, 
who,  by  their  avarice  or  by  their  miscarriages, 
had  t'orfiited  the  regard  or  the  «-i">nfidenee  of  their 
triNips  ;  what  will  hapiN'u  to  nie  a  little  time  will 
dise«ner.  J  meant  to  have  made  a  longer  halt  at 
this  place,  but  shall  not  defer  giving  you  an  o[t- 
IH»rtunity  to  show,  whether  regard  lo  y<iiir  diitv, 
«;r  the  fear  of  a  suj>iH»sed  enemy,  is  to  have  the 
greiti'st  ellii't  on  vonr  minds.  1  incanto-inorrow, 
at  two  in  the  morning,  to  dei'.unp,  and  hhall  pro- 
e«-ed,  if  no  otiier  part  of  the  army  follows  me, 
with  the  tenth  legion  lA  me.*' 

Tiiis  sjMt'eh  had  a  very  sudden  efTeet.  The 
truth  leiMiin,  having  Ikth  fi>rnHrly  distingi:i.-lnd 
hv  tlieir  geiii-nil,  f<  It  tliis  expres-ion  of  e.tnii- 
deiiee  as  an  additional  motive  to  desi-rve  it.  and 
sent  a  deputation  of  their  otlicers  to  ntnrii  thrir 
til  inks.  The  whi»le  nrniy  s<Nin  vii'<l  in  exeuM-s 
for  their  late  misUdiavinur,  and  in  a<>>nritii'r>  nf 
their  resolution  to  supjHirt  tluir  grn- ral  in  any 
si-rvioe  tm  wliieh  he  !!ii"!it  l>e  pha'.ed  to  •  a.-  It.v 
them.  He  aei'onlingly  di'<'ain|N'i|  at  tlir  hour 
apjxtirited:  and  miking  a  eir>MUt  of  lorty  ii.iirs, 
ti)  avuiii  Siune  ditlieulties  vvhieii  l.iy  on  the  liinvt 
road,  after  a  continual  m.in-li  of  sev<  n  il.ivs,  in 
which  he  w.L*  eondueti'd  by  Divitiacus.  a  n.itivc 
of  fiaul,  he  arrive<l  within  twenty-four  miles  of 
tlie  German  i^uiriori. 
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Upon  this  unexpected  arrival,  Arioviutua,  in 
hiff  turn,  tliou^ht  proper  to  desire  a  conference 
with  CiBaar.  He  proposed  that  thev  should  meet 
on  horseback,  and  bo  attended  only  by  cavalry. 
In  thi.4  part  of  his  army,  which  was  compoHcd 
chiefly  of  Gaulish  horse,  Caesar  was  weak.  But, 
not  to  decline  the  proposal  that  was  made  to  him, 
he  mounted  his  supposed  favourite  legion  on  the 
horses  of  the  Gauls,  and  with  thb)  escort  came  to 
the  place  appointed  for  the  conference. 

ft  was  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious 
plain,  about  half-way  between  the  two  armies. 
The  leaders,  each  attended  by  ten  of  his  officers, 
met  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Their  escorts  drew 
up  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  on  each 
nde. 

Ciesar  besptn  the  conference*,  by  reminding 
Ariovistusof  the  honours  recently  liestowed  upon 
him  by  the  Roman  senate,  who  ordered  him  the 
usual  presents,  and  ^ave  him  the  title  of  king. 
**  The  Edui,"  he  said,  "  were  the  allies  of  the 
Roman  people ;  they  had  formed  this  connexion 
in  the  heinht  of  their  pros|)erity,  and  when  thev 
were  sup^MMjed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Gaulish 
nations;  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  let  nations  suffer  by  their  alliance,  but  to 
render  it  in  every  int«tance,  to  the  party  who  em- 
brac«»d  it,  a  source  of  prosperity  and  honour.  lie 
thj'refore  renewed  his  wrmer  requisition,  that 
Ariovistus  should  not  make  war  on  the  fklui,  or 
on  any  nation  in  alliance  with  Rome;  that  he 
stiould  remit  their  tribute,  and  release^ heir  hos- 
taijes ;  and,  if  he  could  not  semi  back  into  their 
own  country  such  of  the  Germans  as  were  al- 
ready on  tills  side  of  the  Rhine,  that  he  should  at 
least  prevent  the  arrival  of  any  more  from  that 
quarter." 

[n  answer  to  these  propositions,  Ariovistus  re- 
plied, That  he  had  been  invited  into  Gaul  by  the 
nativi^  of  this  country ;  that  he  had  done  thom 
services,  and  had  exacted  no  more  than  a  just  re- 
ward ;  tliat,  in  the  late  quarrel  betwixt  them  and 
hitns(>ir,  the  Gauls  had  l>een  the  aggressors,  and 
had  suffered  no  more  than  the  usual  consequences 
of  a  defeat ;  that  to  indemnify  him  for  his  losses, 
they  had  subjected  themselves  to  a  tribute,  anil 
had  given  hostages  for  the  regular  payment  of  it. 
"  Am  not  1  too,"  he  said,  "by  your  own  account, 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans  ?  Why  should  that 
alliance,  which  is  a  safeguanl  and  an  honour  to 
every  one  else,  be  a  loss  and  a  misfortune  to  me  7 
Must  I  alone,  to  preserve  this  alliance,  resign  the 
advantage  of  treaties,  and  remit  the  payments 
that  are  due  to  me?  No;  let  me  rather  be  con- 
sidered as  an  enemy  than  as  an  ally  upon  these 
conditions.  My  countrymen  have  passed  the 
Rhine,  not  to  oppress  the  Gauls,  but  to  defend 
their  leader.  If  strangers  are  to  be  admitted  here, 
the  Germans,  as  the  first  occupiers,  have  a  right 
prior  to  that  of  the  Romans.  Hut  we  have  each 
of  us  our  province.  What  do  Roman  armies  on 
my  territory  1 1  disturb  no  possession  of  yours. 
Must  I  account  to  you  likewise  for  the  use  which 
I  make  of  my  own  7" 

To  this  pointed  reply  Ariovistus  subjoined  a 
reflection,  which  showeil  that  he  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  {Kirties  at  Rome.  "I 
know,"  he  said,  "  that  the  Romans  are  not  in- 
terested in  this  quarn'l,  and  that,  by  cutting  you 
oflT,  I  should  perform  an  acce|>table  senice  to 
many  of  your  countrymen.  But  I  shall  take  no 
/«r/ i/2  jour  internal  divisions.  Leave  me;  make 


war  where  you  please ;  I  shall  not  interpose  in 
any  matter  which  does  not  concern  myself." 

(.\Tsar  continued  to  ])lead  the  enfragcinenti 
wliich  the  Romans  had  contracted  with  many  of 
the  nations  who  now  claimed  their  protecUon. 
"  If  conquest  could  give  any  right  to  pomesaon,'' 
he  said,  "  we  are  the  first  conquerors.  We  have 
long  since  subdued  the  Ar>emi ;  but  it  is  not 
our  practice  to  enslave  every  nation  we  vanquish, 
mucn  less  to  forsake  those  we  have  once  patro- 
nised." While  he  yet  sytoke  the  German  horse 
had  advanced,  and  even  began  to  throw  darts, 
which  made  it  exi)edient  for  Caesar  to  break  up 
the  conference.  He  accordingly  withdrew,  giving 
strict  orders  to  his  people  not  to  return  uie  in- 
sults of  the  enemy. 

In  a  few  days  afler  this  conference,  the  Ger- 
man chicflain  pro{)osed  another  personal  inter- 
view, or,  if  that  were  declintHi,  desired  that  some 
Cerson  of  confidence  should  be  sent  with  whom 
e  might  treat.  Being  ^tified  in  the  second  part 
of  this  alternative,  but  intending  no  more  by  this 
request  than  a  mere  feint  to  lull  the  enemy  into 
some  dt'grce  of  security,  he  pretended  to  take 
offence  at  the  quality  of  the  |)eT80iis  who  were 
sent  to  him,  ordered  them  into  custody,  and  (Ui 
the  same  day  put  his  army  in  n>otion  upon  a  real 
design,  which  showed  that,  barbarian  as  he  was 
he  understood  the  plan,  as  well  as  the  execution, 
of  militarv'  operations.  Observing  that  the  Ro- 
mans deriveu  their  subsistence  from  the  country 
behind  them,  he  made  a  movement,  by  which  hie 
{tassed  their  camp,  took  a  strong  post  about  eleven 
miles  in  their  rear,  and  by  this  means  intercepted 
their  ordinary  supply  of  pn)\'isions. 

Ca?8ar  for  many  days  successively  endeavour 
e<l,  by  forming  on  the  plain  between  the  two 
armies,  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  a  battle;  but 
having  failetl  in  this  pur|x)se,  he  was  obliged  to 
divide  his  army,  and  to  place  it  in  si>jjarate  posts, 
which  he  fortified,  in  order  to  recover  a  commu- 
nication u  ilh  the  country  Ix'hind  him.  He  learned 
that  the  Germans  had  home  with  great  imp- 
tience  the  defiances  he  had  given  them  ;  but  that 
they  were  restrained  from  fightinj^  by  the  predic- 
tions of  their  women,  who  t'oretolfl  that  their  own 
i)eople  Would  l>e  defeated,  if  they  should  liazarda 
battle  l>eforc  the  change  of  the  moon. 

The  Germans,  notwithstanding  the  awe  in 
which  they  stood  of  this  prediction,  endeavoured 
to  dislodjie  one  of  the  dixisions  of  Carsar's  amiv, 
and,  having  failed  in  that  attempt^  were  afterwards 
attacked  by  the  Romans  in  their  camp,  and  de- 
feated with  great  slauj^hter.  Ariovistus  himself, 
with  the  remains  of  liis  followers,  fled  to  the 
Rhine,  aliout  fifty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle, 
passed  that  river  in  a  small  canoe ;  numbers  of 
fiis  [x>ople  ))crished  in  attempting  to  follow  him, 
and  the  greater  part  of  those  who  remained  were 
overtaken,  and  put  to  the  sword  by  Cajsar's  ca- 
valry. 

In  this  manner  Cwsar  concluded  his  first  cam- 
paign in  Gaul ;  anil  laid  the  foundation  uf  his 
I'uture  conquests  in  that  country,  by  t^tating  him- 
self as  the  protector  of  its  native  inh.iliitants 
against  the  llelvelii  and  the  Germans,  two  jnav- 
erful  invaders  who  were  likely  to  suIkIuc  it.  He 
j)lac(\l  hi.-s  army  for  the  winter  anK>nji  the  nations 
whom  he  had  thus  taken  under  hirf  protection,  and 
set  out  for  llalv,  under  pretence  of  attending  to  the 
affairs  of  his  province  on  that  side  of  the  Al()8; 
but  more  probably  to  be  near  to  Rome,  wliere  he 
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ha'l  mnny  political  interests  at  stake,  frirn»l.^  Ut 
»U|»|h»rt,  an»l  rnnim^  to  oppose,  in  thi-ir  oanxass 
f.ir  the  ofliot's  of  state.  His  head  qufirten*  wen' 
fixrtl  at  Luefa,  tlie  ne.m-st  |)art  of  his  province 
to  Ri^ine ;  and  th:»t  j»I:ire  hejpni  to  K»  fn^iuenled 
by  nunihi'rs  who  were  a!n\ulv  of  his  |wrty,  or 
who  deslretl  to  U*  aJmitttnl  into  it,  and  witli 
whom  he  had  pn*vion.sly  niade  his  own  terms  in 
sti;iulutini;r  the  returii!*  thev  were  to  make  for  the 
M>\<'ral  pfeferiuonts  in  which  he  undertook  to 
a«!ii?»t  thern. 

At  t!»e  eltvtion  of  consuls  for  this  year,  P.  Cor- 
nelius Lentului)  Spintiier  was  joined  with  CI. 
Ca?f-i!ius  Mttellus  rsepos,  of  whom  the  latter  had, 
in  the  cujaeity  of  tribune,  di>tin;;uished  himsflf 
a.4  an  instrument  of  the  most  dan^icrous  factions. 
Lentulus  liad  lately  attached  liimsi'If  entin'ly  to 
Ponijji'v,  and,  by  the  inHuence  of  tlii«  jiatron, 
rin.>l«.ihly  now  prevailinJ  in  hin  election.  ITe  liad 
been  cdile  in  tlic  consulate  of  Cicero,  and  had 
tiken  a  vi;rorous  part  in  t\uvn':  very  measures  ft>r 
whik'h  Cicen>  was  now  suiferinij  in  exile.'  He 
was  hkdy  to  favour  the  restoration  of  that  in- 
jiirtN]  citizen,  and  uiK>n  this  account  was  now 
Ihe  mon*  acce{)tahle  to  Pomi»€"y,  whi>,  ha^inj^an 
o;iea  ru[4un^  with  Clmlius,  was  dispost^l  to  mor- 
tlfv  hirn  hy  e$i|M)usin:;  the  caus4>  of  his  enemies. 

i'lijilius,  Ki)on  after  his  late  victory  over  Cicero, 
grciitlv  ros«?  in  his  pn'sumi)ti<m,  and,  forc«"ttin;i 
I'liit  fic  pnn ailed  mon*  by  the  connivance  of 
Ponijicy  and  Ca'sar,  arul  hy  the  miftjiort  of  their 
frii  u-I^  than  by 'any  in!»u'*nce  of  his  own,  ven- 
tun^l  ti>  set  PomiK'y  hiins4*!f  at  defiance,  to  ques- 
ti  t'.i  the  validity  of  his  acts  in  the  late  st-ttlfinent 
of  A«ii.i,  to  Bi't  t!ie  yimn:x  Ti!:r.»ni*s,  still  tlie  pri- 
9t}iu'T  »»f  J\Mu{K'y,  at  liluMly,'  and  proiioh<*<l  to  re- 
6ti*ri'  him  a^ain  t.i  his  kin:j«l>m.  In  the  di'liates 
whicli  anise  on  tlursi'  niiMsures  in  the  asseml.>ly 
of  I'ji*  |>»vple,  Poin|H'y  h.id  the  inortiliration  to 
tlti  1  tint  till*  sarcasms  III' ( 'liMJii]-:  were  ncriseil 
hy  till*  auilii'ii 'e  in  ueui-ral  with  apolaust^,  as 
well  .11  by  the  }urti/^iiis  nf  tlie  sena.e,  in  particu- 
lar, uitfi  iiLirk.-.  iif  s,iti>ta-'tion.  ( 'liielly  ijn\c'rnni 
h.  \  i^iity,  and  impatimt  «»f  obl»>«pjy,  hi*  alKi-ntrd 
h:::jv'f  fr«»::i  t'le  public  assi-niMiis  durinir  llie  re- 
in :i.:!.'r  lit"  <  .'Ii> bus's  term  in  ijUK-c,  arul  was 
r**a  1  y  til  einbrtcf  every  measun*  by  which  he 
ii»i_'I;l  In*  rc\enicd  of  that  ('actions  tribune,  or 
r«-jii.i  his  own  credit  wit!i  tlie  more  ri'sjH-ctable 
cLi-H"  itt'tlu'  citiziii-i.' 

Kii'MiiraL'cl  bv  tliis  jliNi-iun  amonu  thi'ir  ene- 
mil•^  l!ii-  m.ijorily  ot"  t!ie  s<'natr,  whn  justly  con- 
niiiiTi- 1  the  caU"i«'  of  Cici-ro  as  thi'ir  own,  had 
^•■nMirt  I,  on  tlie  twentv-ninth  of  ( Vtuln^r,  whili- 
r*li>l:;i--  was  yi-i  in  oHi  'e,  to  move  tor  his  recall. 
Kij'il  iif  liic  tribunes  coni-urrfd  in  ur:iin«»  tliis 
m'>ti  '11,  anil  it  was  ri'Jivted  only  in  conseipimce 
<»f  llh-  M>-::iti\e  nf -Elitis  Liiiur,  one  of  the  cille^ir 
wh<>!ii  ( 'l<iiliu-i  had  pn*|>ari'd  to  act  this  jKirt,  anil 
iTh'Mi  I. J-  was  ready  to  sup|K>rt  bv  force,  if  the 
o]ii'  •-»!••  pirty  s'aould  jM^rsist  in  thi'ir  m«itii»n.^ 

l'l*tii  ilji«  «-lcctinn  of  tlu"  IH'W  col»^ul'4  a'.id  Iri- 
I'uni's  t"i»r  tlic  foll-iwiiiLi  year,  ln'tter  ImiH-s  of 
s'a '  •.•  V-  vvi-r.-  enti'rtaini  d  bv  the  tViciid-;  of  <  'ii'iro. 
L«"iti;!u-  ii«vlirrd  liiat  the  re>ii»r.itii»ii  of  tlii-; 
e\i".-  -!i  luM  N-  t!i«-  fir.-t  nlijfrt  of  hi-*  admiiiir-tra- 
l.  Ill :  a:iil  t!) at  lii>  would  not  fill  t  t  ir,ovt>  it  on 
tiie  iliy  t!iit  ill-  <  iitrn-d  t»:i  mIIp-c.     .^!ltll!ll-  tini, 

1  •'i--rial  Ml    III.  till.  (>p  '.'J. 

*J  Vi  J.   \-«r-iri    I'ailiaii.  m  Oral,  pro  Milonc. 

3  r.  liar.  h.  in  Vii.  I'k-t.  |i.  4Tj  ct  4Tli 

4  C'n.i-ro  a-J  .Vtt.  lib  in.  ejK  :iJ. 


the  brother-in-law  of  ClodiuR,  though  alwavi  ii> 
dined  to  favour  the  }Ni|iular  faction,  could  net  ii. 
this  matter  pet  himmdf  in  o])i)osilion  to  PoniiM'y 
and  (ItH'lared  his  intention  to  concur  with  the 
consul.^  Miio,  Sextius,  and  six  more  of  the  tri- 
bunes, with  all  the  pnrtorn  except  ApniuA  Clau- 
dius, the  brother  of  PubliuK,  declared  tneir  inten- 
tion to  take  an  active  ])art  in  forwarding  thii 
meaHure. 

Encourajred  bv  these  appearances,  Cicero  left 
hii*  retn^at  at  Tlu'ssalonica,  and  arrived  at  Dir- 
rachium,  before  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  to 
be  at  hand  to  consult  with  his  friends  on  the 
Htejw  that  wen*  to  be  previously  taken.  Wean- 
time  the  con»uliM*lect  had  their  provincpii  assi^- 
ci\.  Lentulus  was  destined  to  command  in  Cihcia 
and  Cypress,  and  IMetellus  in  the  farther  pro- 
vince of  SjKiin.  Both  were  amply  jErratifira  in 
every  article  of  tlu'ir  apitointments,  m  order  to 
confinn  them  in  the  intere(«t  of  the  senate ;  but 
Cicero  expressed  great  anxiety  lei»t  thc«*  conccA- 
Hions  phould  lie  found  premature;  and,  being 
made  U'fon^  the  new  tribunes  ••ntered  on  office, 
or  could  have  their  voice  in  these  destinations, 
was  afraid  \vsi  it  might  alienate  their  affections 
fnmi  his  party,  anil  n>nder  them  less  zealous  to 
move  for  his  n.>call.  The  consul, 
U.  C.  GlHi.  Lentulus,  notwithntandinc,  kept  his 
wonl ;  and,  on  the  first  of  January, 
r^'^Iv"  the  day  of  his  enterinff  on  office, 
Q* C^lt.  Me-  nioved  th(?  senate  to  rcHoTve  that  Ci- 
tell.  Jk'rpoj.  cero  hliould  \ie  imme<liatelv  recalled 
from  lianishment ;  that  all  persons 
opposing  his  return  sliould  lie  declared  eneniif*sto 
their  country;  and  that  if  the  {leo^ile  should  be 
disturlied  by  violence  in  jmssing  this  decree,  it 
sliould,  nevertheless,  Ik*  lawful  for  the  exile  to 
avail  hims4'lf  of  it.4 

This  motion  was  n-ceived  in  the  senate  with 
general  a{<plause.  Eijilit  of  the  tribunes  were 
Zi'alous  in  supinirt  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  two 
nicmU'rs  of  the  college,  Numerius  and  Serranus, 
wert^  gained  by  (.'KkIIus  to  ojim^se  it.  Serranus, 
however,  couM  vei»ture  no  farther  at  this  meeting 
than  to  plead  for  a  delay.  Hut  he  was  prevailed 
uiKin,  during  the  intervening  ni;j[ht,  to  interfiose 
liLs  negative,  and  the  motion  accordingly  could 
priM'tH-d  no  farther  in  the  ts'iiate. 

It  was  resiilved,  notwithstanding,  to  pn>pose  a 
law  to  the  jM'oiile  for  Cicero's  rtstoralion  ;  and  a 
(lay  was  fixeil  for  this  pur{K)se.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  that  day  Fabriciu-*,  one  ot'  the  tri- 
bunes in  the  interest  of  thi^  exile,  endeavoure<l  to 
(H?cupy  the  place  of  assembly  with  an  armed 
force,  nut  found  that  (/ItMlius,  with  a  nunu'rous 
triH^ii  «)f  gladiators,  was  there  U'fon*  him.  A 
conliict  ensueil,  in  which  Fabricius,  together  with 
( 'is'i-ius,  another  of  the  tribunes  who  came  to  his 
a>si>tance,  with  all  the  jvirty  of  the  senate,  were 
driven  from  the  forum. 

<..'liKlius,  at  the  head  of  his  gladiators,  with 
swonis  alri'ady  stained  in  IiIihhI,  pursued  his  Air- 
tory  through  thi'  streets.  The  temple  «if  the 
nymi^hs,  in  uhicli  were  kept  some  public  records 
whieh  li«'  wi-hed  to  destroy,  was  set  »in  lire  ;*  the 
hou>i  s  of  .Mi!o  and  (.'a'cilius  tbi-  prat«»r  wen*  al- 
taclved.     "The  htreet-,  the  cnuimi'ii  s*\\ers,  the 


5  Ciri-ro  ail  All.  lib  ill.  »  p.  "24. 
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river,"  My*  Cicero,  "  were  filleil  with  dead  bodiciJ, 
and  all  the  pavements  were  stained  with  blood.*' 
No  fuch  scene  had  been  acted  since  the  tinM?8  of 
Octavicu  and  Cinna,  when  armies  fought  in  the 
dty  for  the  dominion  of  the  empire.^ 

(Cluintus  Cicero  escaped  by  hiding  himself 
under  the  dcail  bodien  of  hi«  own  servant's  who 
were  riain  in  defending  his  house.  The  tribune 
Publius  Sextius  actually  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  received  many  wounds,  and  was  left  for 
dead  among  the  slain.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, alam^  the  party  of  Clodius  not  less  than 
it  alarmed  his  opponents.  The  odium  of  having 
murdered,  or  even  violated  the  person  of  a  tri- 
bune, was  likely  to  ruin  their  interest  with  the 
people ;  and  they  proposed  to  balance  this  out- 
rage by  putting  to  death  Numerius,  anotWr  tri- 
bune, wno,  being  of  their  own  side,  should  appear 
to  be  killed  by  the  opposite  party;  but  the  in- 
tended victim  of  this  ridiculous  and  sanguinary 
artifice,  receiving  information  of  their  design, 
avoided  bein^  made  the  tool  of  a  party  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  life,  and  made  his  escape.' 

After  so  strange  a  disorder,  parties  for  some 
months,  mutually  afraid  of  each  other,  abstained 
from  violence.  The  tribune  Milo  commenced  a 
prosecution  against  Clodius  for  his  crimes ;  but  it 
was  for  some  time  eluded  fay  the  authority  of 
Appius  Cbudiufl,  brother  of  the  accused,  wlio 
was  now  in  the  office  of  pnrtor ;  and  the  courtit, 
when  actually  called,  were  repeatedly  dispersed 
by  the  armed  party  of  jjladiatorn,  with  which  Pub- 
lius Clodius  hira<wlf  infested  every  public  place. 
i:  was  vain  to  oppose  him  without  l)eing  prepared 
to  employ  a  similar  force,  and  Milo  accordin;jly 
had  recourse  to  this  method.  He  purrhaseJ  a 
troop  of  gladiators,  and  of  bestiarii,  or  baiters  of 
wild  beast <!,  and  the  remainder  of  thoae  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  ediles  Pomponius  and 
Cosconiua,  and  who  were  now  in  the  market  for 
sale.  He  ordered  the  hirjrain  to  be  secretly 
struck,  concealing  the  name  of  the  buyer,  lest  the 
opposite  party,  suspecting  the  design,  should  in- 
terpose to  prevent  him. 

So  provided,  Milo  venturetl  to  encounter  with 
Clodius.  Their  partieH  frequently  entjaged  in 
the  streets,  and  tlio  |)opulace,  fond  of  such  shows, 
enjoyed  the  sjMvtacle  wiiich  was  presented  to 
them  in  every  corner  of  the  city.' 

While  the  disorders  which  thus  arose  from  the 
disputes  relating  to  Cicero's  restoration  were  daily 
augraentinir,  he  himstMf  fell  from  the  height  of  his 
hopes  to  his  former  pitch  of  dejection  and  sorrow. 
The  attempt  which  had  been  made  in  his  favour 
might  have  succeeded,  if  Porapey  had  bee©  fully 
prepared  to  concur  in  it.  But  all  the  measures 
of  the  triumvirate,  being  concerted  at  the  quar- 
ters of  Casar,  Pompey  was  obliged,  after  declaring 
his  own  inclinations  on  the  subject,  to  consult  his 
associate,  and  found  him  by  no  means  inclined  to 
restore  a  citizen  who  was  likely  to  be  of  so  much 
consequence,  and  who  was  to  owe  the  favour  of 
his  restoration  to  any  other  than  himself.  The 
tribune  Sextius,  l)rfore  the  late  dissolution,  had 
made  a  journey  into  Guul,  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Caisar  to  this  me:isure,  but  could  not  prevail ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  artful  politician  was 
unwilling  to  restore  an  exile  who  was  likely  to 


1  Oral,  pro  Sext.  c.  35,  36.  38. 
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ascribe  the  principal  merit  of  that  service  to  Pom* 
^>er,  and,  by  his  own  inclinations  in  &Toar  of  the 
filiate,  to  become  an  accession  to  a  party  whidb 
Cssar  wished  to  degrade  and  to  weaken  by  eveiy 
means  in  his  power.  It  was  to  strengthen  him- 
self againft  the  senate  that  Cesar  made  his  coali- 
tion with  Pompey  and  Crassus;  and  from  am- 
mosity  to  this  body,  he  wished  to  crush  every 
person  of  consequence  to  their  party,  and  to  il^ 
vour  the  pretensions  of  every  ambitious  citizen 
who  ventured  to  act  in  open  defiance  of  their 
government. 

Pompey,  in*the  mean  time,  though  cmnmittiiig 
himself  as  a  tool  into  the  hands  of  Cesar,  was 
fbttered  with  the  appearance  of  sovereignty  wluch 
he  enjoved  in  the  city,  and  willingly  supported 
Ca>sar  in  every  measure  that  seemed  to  nx  his 
attention  abroad,  consented  to  the  repeated  aug- 
mentations of  the  army  in  Gaul,  and  approved 
of  every  enterprise  in  which  their  leackr  wis 
pleased  to  employ  them. 

In  thb  year,  which  was  the  second  of  Caesar*! 
command,  two  more  additional  legions  were  by 
his  orders  levied  in  Italy ;  and  under  pretence  of 
an  approaching  war  with  the  Belgap,  a  nation 
consisting  of  many  cantons  in  the  ncnrthem  ex- 
tremities of  Gaul,  this  reinforcement  was  made 
to  (loss  the  Alps  to  the  northward  in  the  sraing. 
As  soon  as  tne  forage  was  up,  he  himself  f<N- 
lowed  in  person,  took  the  field,  and,  in  the  usial 
spirit  of  his  conduct,  endeavoured  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  motions,  to  frustrate  or  to  prevent  the  do- 
signs  of  his  enemies. 

His  force  now  consisted  of  eight  Roman  le- 
gions, besides  numerous  bodies  of  horse  and  foot 
Ironi  dirterent  cantons  in  Gaul,  archers  from 
Crete  and  Numidia,  and  slingers  from  the  Bale- 
arian  islands;  so  that  it  is  likely  the  whole  may 
have  amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand  meiu 
The  greater  part  of  his  army  had  wintered  on  the 
Soane^  and  the  Douse,*  as  j)rotector!s,  not  as  mas- 
ters of  the  counlrj',  being  n^ceived  only  in  the 
character  of  allies.  CaDsar  ha\ing  now  taken 
nunilx^rs  of  their  people  into  his  army  as  auxilia- 
ries or  as  hostages,  and  having  spent  twelve  days 
in  prc[Kiring  for  his  march,  look  his  route  to  the 
northward,  under  pretence  of  carrying  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  countrj',  or  of  preventing  them 
from  gaining,  to  their  supposed  conf^eracy 
against  the  Romans,  any  of  the  nations  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Gaul. 

His  way  lay  through  the  high,  though  level, 
countries,  now  termed  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
pagne, in  which  the  Soane,  the  Moselle,  the 
Aleuse,  and  the  Seine,  with  so  many  other  con- 
siderable rivers,  that  run  in  different  directions, 
have  their  source.  After  a  march  of  fifteen  days, 
he  arrived  in  the  canton  of  the  Remi,*  where  he 
found  a  people,  though  of  the  Belgic  extraction, 
disposed  to  receive  him  as  a  friend,  and  to  place 
themselves  under  his  protection. 

From  this  people  he  had  a  confirmation  of  his 
fomier  intelligence  relating  to  the  designs  of  the 
Belgic  nations,  and  an  account  of  the  forces 
which  they  had  already'  assenibletl.  From  the 
track  of  country  that  is  watered  by  the  rivers, 
which  are  now  called  the  Oise,  the*  Scheld  and 
the  Meuse,  he  understood  that  no  less  than  three 
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hondrril  iind  fiflv  thousand  mm  could  be  mui;- 
trml,  and  were  actually  aKsrrablcd,  or  nrrparinijjto 
tMirmble,  atriinRt  him.  To  prevent  the  junction 
of  this  formidable  jjower,  or  to  distraet  part  of  its 
*  force,  he  detached  part  of  his  Oraulish  auxiliaries 
to  make  a  diversion  on  the  Oise,  wiiile  he  him- 
felf  advanced  to  the  Aisne,'  pasi*ed  this  river  and 
fuftified  a  utation  on  its  northern  bank.  Flavin;; 
a  bridjie  in  hi<  rear,  he  left  six  cohorts  proj)erly 
intrencheil  before  it,  to  secure  his  communication 
with  the  country  Ivhind  him. 

While  he  remaineil  in  this  post,  the  Belgaj  ad- 
ranced  with  a  great  armv,  attacked  Bibrax,  a 
place  of  strength  about  eight  miles  in  his  front ; 
and  having  spent  many  hours  in  endeavouring  to 
reduce  it,  were  about  to  renew  their  assault  on 
the  following  day.  But  Cssar  having  in  the 
nii^ht  thrown  into  the  garrison  a  considerable  re- 
inforcement of  archers  and  slingers,  the  appear- 
ance of  this  additional  strength  on  the  battlements 
induced  the  enemy  to  di'sist. 

They  nevcrtheles:^  continued  to  advance,  laid 
waste  the  country,  and  came  within  two  miles  of 
hi^  camp.  They  had  a  front,  as  appeared  from 
their  fires,  extending  alwut  eight  miles. 

Cswar,  considering  the  numbers  and  reputation 
of  this  enemy,  thought  proper  to  proceed  with 
caution.  Ilc'observed  them  for  some  days  from 
his  entrenchments,  and  made  seveml  trials  of 
their  Kkill  in  partial  encounters  Ivforc  he  vcn- 
|urrd  to  offer  them  battle.  But  being  encouraged 
bv  tlie  e\ent  of  these  trials,  he  chofte  a  piece  of 
•foping  ground  that  lay  l)efore  his  cam{),  and  was 
fit  to  n-ceivc  his  anny.  As  the  enemy's  front 
was  likely  to  extend  farther  than  his,  he  threw 
up  entrrnchments  on  the  right  and  left  to  cover 
his  flanks;  and  with  this  security,  to  prevent  iiis 
being  surrounded,  drew  forth  his  army.  The 
BeliTfP  too  were  fonne<i  on  their  lart ;  but  the 
gTiHiTitl  Mween  the  two  armies  N'ins  nKirsliy, 
neither  th«)Ught  t»ro|ier  to  jnfw  that  iru|x'dini<'iit 
in  pn Since  of  tne  other;  and  after  a  lew  nkir- 
mishrs  of  the  horsr  and  irregular  trooi)s,  the  Ki)- 
mans  re-entered  their  camp.  The  enemy,  ujkmi 
this  event,  di4apjH)inte<I  in  their  ex|)e<-tations  of 
a  b  ittle.  took  their  way  to  the  fonis  of  the  Ai'^n*,'^ 
in  onler  t«)  pass  the  river,  and  get  [K>s><-s.'?ion  of 
the  bridge  m  the  rear  of  tiie  Uoinans.  C'«s;ir 
had  intelligence  of  this  movement  from  the  otlicer 
who  was  stationed  to  guard  that  {K>^t ;  and 
fnarrhiiii;  instantly  with  all  the  cu valrv,  urchers, 
and  slin«rers  of  the  army,  he  arrived  in  time  to 
oviTtake  thefn,  while  yet  entangled  in  the  fords, 
and  oMijTiNl  them  to  n-tire. 

The  B<*lca',  ha\ing  made  these  fiuccessi\e  ut- 
tenifitA  with  much  im|)etut»sity,  but  without  pro- 
per fon'«*ij;ht,  soim  appearetl  to  Ih»  ill  qualitied  to 
maintiin  a  |iermanent  war  with  sm'h  an  enemy. 
Th<y  wenMlisheartened  by  their  diHap[K)iiitinents, 
and  al.inn<*<l  by  the  rumour  of  a  diversion  which 
Cjes,ir  had  cau?!ied  to  l»e  made  in  a  \mTt  of  their 
own  country.  They  had  exliauKte<l  th«'ir  pn^ 
▼isions*.  and  t'ound  tliems*'lves  under  the  niressity 
to  break  up  thrircamp.  It  wastherefon?  resolved 
in  their  general  council,  tliat  their  font»s,  ior  the 
present,  should  sejiarate;  and  if  any  of  their 
cantons  shouM  lie  afterwards  attacked  by  Caesar, 
that  the  whole  bhould  assemble  again  for  their 
conunon  defence. 


7  Jasara  and  Axona. 

8  Axoaa. 


With  this  resolution  they  decamped  in  the 
night,  but  with  so  much  noise  and  disorder  that 
Casar  susj)ecte<l  a  feint,  or  an  intention  to  draw 
him  into  a  snare.  He  therefore  remained  in  his 
lim^s  till  the  morning,  when  it  appeared  that  they 
were  actually  gone,  and  were  seen  at  a  distance 
on  the  plain  moving  in  the  greatest  disorder,  and 
as  in  a  total  rout,  striving  who  should  soonest 
get  beyond  the  reach  of  their  enemies.  He  pur- 
sued t)iem  with  his  cavalrv  so  long  as  it  was  da;^, 
and,  though  with  great  bravery  resisted  in  his 
attacks  on  tlieir  rear,  made  considerable  havoc. 
At  the  approach  of  night  he  discontinued  the 
pursuit,  and  withdrew  again  to  the  camp  he  left 
m  the  morning.  On  the  following  day  he  moved 
with  his  whole  army,  and,  that  the  enemy  might 
not  have  time  to  re  assemble  their  forces,  deter- 
mined to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  their  country. 
In  the  lieginning  of  his  march  he  followed  the 
course  of  the  Aisne,  and  in  his  way  reduced  the 
Suesfiones  an<l  Ik'llovaci,  two  cantons  that  lay  on 
the  right  and  the  left,  near  the  confluence  of  this 
river  with  tlie  Ovse.  From  thence,  being  him- 
self to  march  to  tne  northwanl,  to  visit  the  hank* 
of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  he  detached  the 
young  Crassus,  with  a  considerable  force,  towards 
the  sea  coasts,  to  occupy  those  cantons  which 
now  form  the  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Bre- 
tanny. 

Part  of  the  country  through  which  the  Meuse 
and  the  Sambre  {wssed,  now  forming  the  dutchr 
of  llainault,  was  then  occui)ied  by  the  Ner\-ii, 
one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  Belgic  nations,  who, 
having  heanl  with  indignation  of  the  surrendei 
of  the  Bellovaci  and  Suessones,  their  neicrhboura, 
prertared  for  resistance,  sent  such  of  their  peo|>le 
as,  l)y  their  sex  or  age,  were  imfit  to  carrj'  arms 
into  a  place  of  security,  assembled  all  their  war* 
riors,  and  summoned  their  allies  to  a  place  of 
irenerni  resort.  They  Ux)k  \H»ii  on  the  Sambre, 
where  the  heights  on  both  sidesof  the  river  Ning 
coviTcd  with  w<HHlr^  enabled  them  to  couccal  their 
nuiiilMTs  and  their  dis]>o.<4itionM.  I'hey  had  in- 
telli::;eiiee  that  (."'a>sar,  exceijt  in  pres<*nce  of  an 
enemv,  usuallv  movetl  his  legions  with  inter\alM 
U  twten  them,  which  were  occupied  by  their  l«ag- 
iliiiic ;  and  they  made  a  disjKisUion  to  surjiri^* 
him  on  the  march,  and  under  this  disadvantage. 
I'or  this  pur[K#se  they  chost*  their  ground  on  the 
Samhre,  and  agreed  that  the  van  of  the  Ronunn 
army  should  W  hutlernl  to  pass  unmolested,  but 
that  the  aoijearance  of  the  first  colunm  of  Img- 
(juije  bhould  Ite  the  signal  for  a  general  attack  to 
W  made  at  once  from  all  the  dillerent  stations  in 
which  their  [larties  were  |M)Ftiii. 

Ca'sar,  in  the  mean  lime,  aliout  three  days 
after  he  had  marched  from  ^amarohriva,  now 
supix><^*d  to  Ik*  Amii-ns,  Iring  apprised  that  he 
was  come  within  ten  miles  of  the  river,  on  the 
iKinks  of  which  the  eminy  was  {)o»ted,  altereil 
the  fonn  of  his  maR'h,  pkiceil  six  legions,  cle»r 
of  incumbrante,  in  the  van  of  his  army,  next  to 
these  tlie  wholi-  of  his  lui2sjaue,  and  in  the  ri'ar 
the  two  legions  that  were  last  levied  in  Italy. 
When  he  ent^Tcd  the  o})en  gnmndson  the  Sam- 
bre, a  few  {larties  of  horse  apj)i'an*<l,  but  were 
soon  driven  into  the  woods  by  hij>ca\alry.  The 
legions  that  came  fina  to  their  ground  began,  as 
usual,  to  intrenclu  and  nreivtil  no  disturbance 
till  the  column  of  baggage  came  in  sight.  Ai 
this  signal  multitudes  of  the  enemy  presented 
themselves  on  every  side,  drove  in  the  cavali^ 
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that  were  pofltcd  to  cover  the  working  partiofl, 
anil  in  many  places  were  c'Iom  in  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army  before  the  infantry  had  time  to 
uncover  tlieir  ahields,  ur  to  put  on  their  hehucts. 
The  Roman  soldier,  nevertheless,  ran  to  his  cct- 
loura,  and,  without  waitini;  for  the  orders  of  his 
general,  from  whoM  abilities,  on  this  occasion,  he 
could  derive  no  advantage,  endeavoured  to  join 
his  companions  in  the  order  to  which  they  were 
accustomed. 

The  event  of  this  tumultuary  action  was  vari- 
ous in  different  places.  The  Nervii,  in  one  part 
of  the  action,  forced  the  imperfect  works  of  the 
Roman  camp:  hut  in  another  part  of  it  were 
themselves  forced  from  their  ^und,  and  driven 
in  great  numbers  into  the  nver.  Some  of  the 
Roman  lemons  were  broken,  lost  the  greater  part 
of  their  officers,  and  when  Cssar  arrived  to  rally 
them,  were  huddled  together  in  confusion.  He 
was  reduced  to  act  the  part  of  a  mere  legionary 
■(^dier,  and,  with  a  shield  which  he  took  from 
one  of  his  men,  joined  in  the  battle,  and  in  this 
manner,  by  his  presence  and  by  his  example, 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  until  he  was  relieved  by 
the  arrival  of  two  lemons  of  the  rear-guard,  and 
of  two  others,  that  were  sent  by  Labicnus  to  sup- 
port him. 

This  seasonable  relief,  where  the  Romans 
were  most  distressed,  chan<Ted  the  fortune  of  the 
day ;  and  the  confusion,  wTiich  in  the  b(*ginning 
of  the  action  had  been  turned  to  so  good  account 
by  the  Nervii,  now  became  fatal  to  themselves. 
The  greater  part  of  them  fell  in  heaps  on  the 
ffround  where  they  first  began  the  attack.  The 
few  who  attempted  to  fly  were  met  at  every 
opening  of  the  woods  by  parties  of  the  enemy,  by 
whom  they  were  forced  into  the  thickets  or  put 
to  the  sword ;  and  as  they  fell  in  the  end  with 
little  resistance,  many  became  a  prey  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  legions,  who  put  tliemselves  in  arms 
and  bore  a  part  in  the  massacre.  Of  four  hundred 
chiefs  only  three  escaped;  and  of  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  no  more  than  five  hundred 
left  the  field  of  battle.  The  piteous  remains  of 
this  nation,  consisting  of  su pen nnuated  men,  of 
women,  and  of  cliiidren,  srnt,  from  the  marshes 
in  which  they  hid  l>ern  concealetl,  a  message  to 
implore  the  victor's  mercy ;  but  it  does  notajuwar 
in  what  manner  he  disjwseil  of  them. 

Another  enemy  yet  remained  in  the  field.  The 
Attuatici,  deaccnildnts  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teuto- 
nes,  the  late  terrors  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  of 
Italy,  being  settled  below  tlie  confluence  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  had  been  on  their  march 
to  join  the  Nervii,  when  they  heard  of  this  un- 
fortunate action;  and  then  withdrew  to  their  own 
country.  Being  pursued  by  Cscsar,  they  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  principal  fortress.  Here 
they  made  a  voluntary  submis.sion;  and  being 
commanded  to  Liy  down  their  arms,  threw  such 
a  quantity  of  weapons  from  the  battli^ments,  as 
almost  filled  up  tne  ditch  to  the  height  of  the 
ramparts.  But  Cssar,  having  delayed  taking 
possession  of  the  place  till  the  following  day,  the 
besieged,  whether  they  only  meant  to  deceive  him, 
or  repented  of  their  surrender,  took  arms  again 
in  the  night,  and  in  a  sally  endeavoured  to  sur- 
prise the  Roman  army,  l^ut  four  thousand  of 
them  being  killed  in  this  desperate  attempt,  and 
the  remainder  being  forced  into  the  town,  were,  in 
consequence  of  their  former  breach  of  faith,  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  thousand  persons,  lold  for  slavea. 


Thus  Cfpsar  having,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
command,  penetrated  to  the  Meuse  and  the 
Scheld,  and  being  master  of  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Gaul  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  e^en  from  be- 
yond that  river  having  received  some  oficrs  of* 
submission ;  being  master  too  of  several  cantons 
in  Normandy  and  Bretanny,  which  had  submit- 
ted to  the  ^'oung  Crassua,  placed  his  army  for 
the  winter  m  the  midst  of  tnese  conquests,  and 
himself,  as  at  the  end  of  the  former  campaign, 
set  out  for  Ital^  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

Here  the  principal  point  which  he  left  in  con- 
test between  the  parties,  relating  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Cicero,  had  been  for  some  time  determined. 
Clodius  had  found  a  proper  antagonist  in  ]Viik\ 
and,  as  often  as  he  himself^  or  any  of  his  party, 
appeared  in  the  assembhes  of  the  people,  or  lo 
the  streets,  was  every  where  attacked  with  his 
own  weapons. 

Every  one  agreed,  that  if  the  laws  coukJ  not 
give  protection  to  the  citizens  who  were  most 
willing  to  be  governed  by  them,  they  ahould  not 
by  their  fornmlities  screen  the  disorderly  and 
profligate  in  the  practice  of  every  species  of  crime. 

Clodius  had  now  for  some  months  lain  under 
an  impeachment  from  Milo,  and  had  dcclaml 
himself  candidate  for  the  office  of  edile,  endeavour- 
ing by  violence,  and  by  the  artifices  of  his  brother 
to  put  off  the  trial  till  afler  the  elections,  when, 
if  he  should  be  vested  with  any  public  character, 
he  might  be  able  to  screen  himself  under  the 
privilege  of  his  office.  His  own  credit,  howe%cf, 
and  the  fear  which  citizens  entertained  of  his 
armed  banditti,  who  were  notv  in  a  great  measure 
restrained  by  Milo,  had  abated  so  much,  that  the 
(Kirty  of  the  senate  determined  to  make  another 
vinorous  effort  for  the  restoration  of  their  exiled 
member. 

This  business  was  accordingly  a^in  moved  in 
the  senate ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  June  a 
decree  was  passed  in  the  fullest  terms  for  the  re- 
storation of  Cicero.  The  consul  was  chargrd 
with  the  farther  conduct  of  this  meaiiure  as  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  tlie  comraonwi>alth. 
This  officer  acconfingly  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
terms  employed  only  on  the  greatejit  occasions, 
re<]uirir)g  all  who  had  the  safely  of  the  republic 
at  heart  to  support  him  in  the  execution  of  this 
decree.  There  was,  in  conseijuencc  of  this  pro- 
clamation, a  great  concourse  of  citizens  from  all 
parts  of  Italy.  The  enemies  of  the  measure 
shrunk  and  withdrew  their  oppo^titinn.  The  act 
pjwsed  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  on  the  fourth 
of  August  Cicero  had  been  so  conlident  of  this 
event,  that  he  on  the  same  day  sailetl  from  Dyr- 
rachium,  and  on  the  following  arrivt  d  at  Brun- 
dusium.  On  the  eighth  day,  being  still  at  this 
place,  he  had  intimation  of  the  act  being  passed, 
set  out  for  Rome,  and  continued  hb  journey 
through  multitudes  of  peoj)le,  who  were  assem- 
bled on  the  roads  to  testily  their  joy  uj»on  his 
return :  he  entered  the  city  on  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Next  day  he  addressed  the  senate  in  a  ha- 
rangue, which  is  still  extant,  composed  of  lavish 
panegyric  or  vehement  invective,  corresiwnding 
to  the  demerit  or  merit  of  parties  in  his  late  dis- 
grace and  restoration.  The  multitudes  that  were 
assembled  on  this  occasion,  their  impatience  to 
see  him,  their  acclamations  and  wonderful  una- 
nimity, raised  him  once  more  to  his  former  pitch 
of  glory,  and  appeared  to  re^Kiy  all  the  scnicea 
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lip  had  rrnderet]  to  the  public,  nnd  to  f  ompcnTOte 
•II  the  fforrowa  of  hU  Lite  disa[race.  The  whole 
iiiaicrr  wja,  to  persons  of  reHection,  an  evidence 
of  tint  wt'aknesfl  with  which  this  in^eniouii  man 
wuiU  ml  himself  to  be  afTected  by  popular  opinion, 
snd  of  the  Ie\itv  with  which  multitudes  run  into 
ditierent  extremes. 

Puri ni;  these  tninftactions  Caesar  was  at  a  frreai 
dMance,  in  the  northrrn  extremities  uf  Gaul, 
tnjra'jed  vilh  fierce  and  numerous  enemies,  and 
i.iioiiieil  in  diHicultieiS  concerning  which  thert» 
n«Tv  various  re|K)rU,  and  of  which  the  issue, 
with  re-*|*»ct  to  himself  and  his  army,  was  sujv 
["-•^rl  to  be  uncertain.  In  these  circumstances, 
however  willing  Pompey  may  have  been  to  per- 
jhvitv  in  the  measures  concerted  with  Ca'wir,  it 
H  f>n»lMbIe  that  he  foumi  hims«'lf  unable  to  re- 
«it  iht*  forrr  of  the  senate,  which  was  now  ex- 
ertptl  to  obtain  the  rej<t<>ration  of  a  person  who 
hiti  taken  so  di^itinguished  a  part  in  their  uiea- 
i«ure*. 

It  is  noimible  likewise,  that  in  these  circum- 
stini'<*s  Pon^iify  may  have  taken  uixin  him  to  act 
inde|irndently  of  Osar,  though  he  afterwards, 
in  tr\  ins  to  gain  Cicero  to  the  jarty  of  the  tri- 
umvirate, afli'ctrd  to  pive  <  'ff^sar  iijual  merit  witli 
1  i'n-!«-if  in  j>nK*urin<j  his  recall,  and  he  appealed 
t »  Lluinta>«.  the  brother  of  ^Iarcus  Cice*ro,  for 
:h«»  truth  iif  t!.is  asiicrtion.i  Cicero  hims^'lf,  how- 
ever. w.i"«  n«»t  ili<iios€nl  to  give  Ca»ar  anv  credit 
Uj'on  this  ar.^MKit;  and,  thungh  lK>th  (.^a^sar  and 
f'ri'wii'S  after  the  nutter  was  decided,  alTecied  to 
con  ur  in  it,  yet  he  di>ei«  not  seem  to  have  believed 
t*.«MH  -iiiri  n*.  lie  imputes  to  (Vsar  nn  active 
^/-iri  in  the  injury  he  li:id  received,  but  none  in 
ihr  rt'irtir.ititr.i  t!!it  was  done  to  him.' 

Pii.ni«<'y,  nijt  the  h'jis  j«'alons  of  Cn*sar  for  their 
|.rfl'!i'ii'd  uiii  n,  aiui  s«Mi'*ibIe  of  the  atlvantaire 
fi  ■  h  :  i  j^iiiif-tl  in  a  uiilitarv  command  of  si>  Ion:; 
A  dur.iJi«i!i  at  ihr  i;it*'S  «it'  Hoinr,  now  wjsheil  to 
]  n  -."'■'e  f»-r  hirn-j*  It"  sornr  npi-oiiitrncnt  of  equ:il 
I  :.;«trt  f  »'.■•'.  'Ihi'  innin.-nt  of  conliaiity  in  the  I 
^  !..:■•  on  t}:i  ir  r«'i*o\rrirTi  a  f.ivourite  iiu':i;}:cr, 
;i  .-1  !':♦•  l!r-it  rin  •tii.in  tif  ijr.itituile  in  the  bn'.j-it 
*'j'  I  ir«r.».  w!-,.'::i  h«-  Imd  ol»Ii::i-(|,  aj»[X'an'd  to  form 
a  ••■  ^luni'lJjn*  Ij\our.i!'!e  :"«»r  such  a  pro|Kh-ilion; 
j:^i  i:^"  III  I.  with  hi-*  UMiiil  addrrss  ami  apj«"ar- 
;■:::.  I-  yt  u:ii"o:ivrn,  the  plan  of  a  motion  to  br 
i.;..!i-  t'lr  iKis  purpis**. 

'1  hi.'  iin;-jrt.iti«»n  ot'  corn  into  Itily  hml  lately 
T.iJ''  :Tri«  il.  !in<l  a  irn-:it  si'an-ity  and  dearth  hail 
;". !!  '"■*.'■  \.  'I'iu'  [">;iu!  ire  N'injr  riotous  uj»on  this 
'•.-rii  .l.iii*.  h.t'i  in  tlie  tli«utre  sittarktNl  wilfi  nic- 
II.:  ■«•.»  Mud  \iii!«  nee  nuinN^rs  of  the  wiMithy  citi- 
7- ri-i  \\\[-*  \vt ,'«'  pn-arnt,  and  r\«Mi  insulli-d  the 
•».  ;i  ■!.■  il-iir  in  till'  capili.I.  A  n*|H)rt  indu^^triouslv 
r.i:-iil  l<y  ll»«'  eiii'iiru-s  of  ('iirro  wa.i  pr«i[iairalrd, 
t  :  :ii  I'vi-  il  bf  !^'!it'\ed  th;jt  th»»  dist rtss a ro****  from 
I.:-  *■:■  IT:  —iiii.'  t««r  .-oine  tiiia*  tlje  attention  of  the 
•*r..tr;  ii.id  it  "Aas  rrpn'M'ute.l,  in  opp-Mtiun  to 
tills  I-'.  ii::iiur,  !}i..l  the  lale  rum  art  of  < 'loiiiiis, 
a:.  I  tlf  ii.i.-^-i.n(In''t  of  one  of  his  rrlatioii-*,  in- 
tri:--i-.l  I  >  hiiii  w'llh  t!ie  care  of  ihi'  publif  i^rana- 
n»  s.  \v:i-i  thi'  i.Mus«*  of  this  (li>tr»*s*i.  It  was  iii- 
^imi,:'  !  I»v  I  Ml-  ailhiTints  of  Ponij>ey,  th.it  no 
T'lin  w  I-  l:t  to  rr'if^e  tin*  jn-ople  U'-^idrs  liinis*-if; 
!:i.it  flif  hti-if:,ss  sliouM  N*  connnittcti  to  hitn 
a;-iiv  :  iriil  <  ii"iTi»  w.is  callid  uiH>n,  as  he  entiT*'il 
the  Miitf,  to  make  a  motion  to  this  purjinse,  as 
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bound  to  procure  some  relief  to  the  people,  in  re- 
turn to  their  late  cordiality  in  his  cause. 

Cicero  had  probably  owed  hia  recall  to  the  de- 
clarations of  Pomfiey  m  his  favour ;  and,  however 
little  reason  he  had  to  rely  on  his  friendshi|\  it 
^^-as  convenient  to  appear  on  good  terms  with 
him.  He  suflered  hmiself,  therefore,  to  l)c  car- 
rieil  by  the  stream  that  seemetl  to  run  in  favour 
of  this  fashionable  leader.  As  if  the  nect  hsity 
of  the  case  had  suggested  the  measure,  he  mo\fd 
the  senate  that  a  commission,  with  proconsular 
power  over  all  the  provinces,  should  he  granted 
to  Pomf»ey  to  superintend  the  supplies  of  corn 
for  the  city.  The  senate,  either  of  themwhes 
dis^Kised  to  grant  this  request,  or  won  by  the  elo- 
quence of  their  newly  recoxennl  memlter,  in- 
structed the  consuls  to  frame  a  n^Mution  to  this 
pur])ose,  and  carry  it  to  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple for  tiieir  assent. 

Here  (\  Messiu^,  one  of  the  tribunes,  pro|)osed 
to  enlarge  the  commission,  and  to  comnn-hend 
the  su|)erintendency  of  the  revenue,  witn  an  al- 
lotment of  fleets  and  armies  suite<]  to  the  extent 
of  this  unprecedented  trust.  Pompey,  o^w^•r^in«J 
that  this  additional  clause  was  ill  rea>ived,  denied 
his  having  any  share  in  pro|K>sing  it,  and  aifectid 
to  prefer  the  appointment  intended  for  him  in 
tenns  of  the  act  which  had  lieen  pn>|x>sed  to  lie 
drawn  up  by  the  consuls.  His  j>artizans,  how- 
ever, still  pleaded  for  the  exti'rision  of  the  com- 
mission as  proiKMed  by  Messius,  but  in  vain. 
The  extra\*agance  of  the  proposal  gave  a  general 
alarm,  not  oidy  to  the  senate,  but  even  to  the 
fKiTty  of  Cffsar,  who  wisheil  to  emjiK»y  Pompey 
againf>t  the  senate ;  but  not  to  arm  him  with  a 
military  force,  or  t«)  give  him  in  reality  that  so- 
vereignty of  which  he  so  nmch  aflecteil  the  a[)- 
IM-a  ranees. 

The  rxtra"rdinar>'  commission,  now  actually 
grsinti-d  to  I'onij»«'y,  although  it  was  ex(irbitant 
in  res|5«rt  to  t!ie  irillueniv  it  ga\e  him  oxer  all 
the  j»rotiucrn«^  venders,  buyers,  and  con^ume^s 
of  corn  throughout  ihe  whole  empire ;  yet,  as  it 
did  not  N'stow  the  comma  ml  of  an  army,  fell 
short  f>f  the  consequences  which  Casar  principal- 
ly dreaded  in  his  rival ;  and  though  oroluibly  tho 
(\i\\<.c  of  some  jealousy,  did  ni>t  proiluce  any  im- 
mediate breach  U'tweeii  them. 

I^>nl[>ev,  lieing  entitled  by  this  commission  to 
api^oint  iifte<'n  lieutenants  put  Cicero  at  tho 
head  of  the  list ;  and  this  place  was  accej.'ted  i»f 
l»y  him,  on  this  ex]irc?s  condition,  that  it  should 
not  prevent  his  "standing  for  the  cliice  of  cens*ir, 
in  ca-^e  an  election  took  place  on  the  following 
vrar.'  He  was  now  in  the  wav  of  n-covering 
his  consideration  and  his  liignitv,  but  was  iikelv 
to  meet  witli  more  <lif]ieult\  in  res|M  rt  to  his  pri.>- 
jx'rty,  whieh  Clodiu;^  had  taken  canr  to  haxe  for- 
feited, having  esen  <lem*»li->hed  his  house,  and 
consirrateil  the  gn»und  to  pious  u«^'s  This  la>t 
eircumstance  bail  placed  a  bar  in  his  way,  which 
could  not  \k*  n'moved  without  a  fnriual  dicrec  of 
the  pontitVs. 

'1  he  college  met  on  the  last  of  Sej  temlter  to 
hear  jmrties  in  this  csiuse.  A  \iolent  inxective 
ha\iiig  U'cn  pronvtuncetl  by  (.'lodius  against  his 
antagonist,  (.""icero  replied  in  that  I'raiii'U,  whieh 
is  still  extant  among  his  works  on  the  sulyect  of 
his   house.*     The  tjuestion  was.  Whether  the 
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ground  on  wUflh  Cicero's  house  had  fonnorly 
stood,  l)eing  iofmrfly  c^n«erraU'd,  could  be  a^ain 
restored  to  a  promne  or  common  use  ?  The  p*in- 
tifTs  appear  to  have  been  unwilling  to  j^ive  any 
explicit  decision.  They  pivc  a  conditional  jn<l.ij- 
ment,  declaring,  that  the  couRecralion  of  Cicero' << 
ground  was  void,  unless  it  should  Ik?  found  that 
this  act  had  l»een  pro|)erly  autfiori/znl  by  tlie  jh*o- 
ple.  Both  |>artie8  interpreted  this  judgment  in 
their  own  favour ;  and  the  senate  was  to  deter- 
mine, whether,  in  tlie  act  of  consecration,  the 
consent  of  the  people  had  been  pro|x»rly  obtained. 

The  senate  lieing  met  on  the  first  of  October, 
and  all  the  parties  who  were  menibt?i8  of  it  being 
present,  Lucullus,  in  the  name  of  the  pontiffs, 
nis  colleagues,  re|X)rted,  That  they  had  been  una- 
nimous in  their  judgment  to  revoke  the  act  of 
consecration,  unless  it  should  W  found,  that  the 
magistrate,  who  had  |)erforraed  that  ceremony, 
had  lieen  proixriy  authorized  by  the  fKNjple ;  but 
that  this  was  a  question  of  law  now  Ix^fore  the 
senate.  A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Lentulus 
Marc^llinus,  consul-elect  for  the  following  year, 
gave  his  opinion  against  the  legality  of  the  con- 
secration: he  was  followed  by  numiiers,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  senate  was  likely  to  be  on  that 
side.  Clodius,  to  put  off  tlie  question,  spoke  for 
three  hours,  and  would  have  prevented  the  se- 
nate's coming  to  any  resolution,  if  the  members, 
hccominjT  im])atient,  liad  not  silenced  him  by  their 
interru[)tions  and  clamours. 

A  resolution  being  moved  for  in  the  terms  that 
had  been  proposed  bv  Man^ellinus:  the  tribune 
Serranus,  who  had  fonnerly  su8jx*nded  the  de- 
cree for  the  recall  of  Cicero,  now  again  intcrpa««'d 
with  his  negative.  The  senate,  nevertheless,  pro- 
ceeded to  engross  the  decree,  in  which  it  was  re- 
solved, that  the  ground  on  wlkich  Cicero's  house 
had  formerly  stood,  should  lie  again  restored  to 
him  in  proi)erty;  that  no  magistrate  should  pre- 
sume to  contest  the  authority  of  the  senate  in  this 
matter;  and  if  any  interruption  \\ere  given  in  the 
execution  of  this  decree,  that  the  tribune,  who 
now  interposetl  with  his  negative,  shoulil  be  ac- 
countable for  the  c-onsequciires.  Serranus  was 
alarmed.  His  relation,  C.'ornicinus,  to  give  him 
the  ap})earance  of  gre^itcr  im{)ortance,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  recede  witii  dignity,  laid  himself  on 
the  ground  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him,  by  his 
intreati(w,  to  say,  that  he  would  not  insist  for  the 
present  on  the  negjitive  he  ha<l  given ;  but  he 
iMJgged  the  delay  of  a  night  to  consider  of  the 
matter.  The  senate,  recollecting  the  use  wliich 
he  formerly  made  of  such  a  delay  on  the  first  of 
January,  was  disposed  to  refuse  it,  when,  ujwn 
the  interiMMition  of  Cicero  himself,  it  was  grant- 
ed ;  and  ne  having  thought  proper  to  withdraw 
his  negative  entirely,  the  act  accordingly  {>assed 
on  the  second  of  C)ctol)er.  Cicero  was  allowed 
two  millions  Roman  money i  to  rebuild  his  house 
in  town;  five  hundred  thousand^  to  rebuild  his 
villa  at  Tusculum,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand^  to  rebuild  that  at  Formix.  The  first 
sum  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  adequate  to 
his  loss,  but  complains  of  the  other  two.^  He 
proceeded,  without  delay,  to  take  possession  of 
nis  ground,  and  to  employ  workmen  in  rebuilding 
his  house.     Ho  had  made  some  progress,  when 
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Clodiu««,  on  the  third  of  November,  came  with 
an  armed  force,  disper^  the  workmen,  and  at 
tacked  the  house  of  Ctuintus  Cicero  that  was  »)• 
joining,  set  it  on  fire,  and  kept  a  guard  of  hk 
retainers  in  the  streets  till  it  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  By  this  act  of  violence,  Clodius  had 
rendered  his  cause,  in  the  criminal  proeecution 
which  still  hung  over  him,  in  a  great  measure 
des{)erate.  His  safety  n-quired  the  actual  de- 
struction of  his  enemies,  and  he  had  no  scruple 
to  restrain  him  from  the  most  violent  extremes. 
He  accordingly  attacketl  Cicero  as  he  passed  in 
the  streets  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  attended 
by  a  comp:tny  of  his  friends,  forced  them  into  a 
walled  cx)urt,  where  they  with  difficulty  defended 
themselves.  Clodius,  in  this  attack,  had  frequent- 
ly ex[K)sed  his  own  (>er8on,  and  might  have  been 
killed ;  but  Cicero  was  now  become  too  caudoos 
for  so  l)oId  a  measure.  "  I  have  put  my  afiaus," 
he  writes  to  Atticus,  " under  a  gentle  regimen; 
and,  in  all  the  cures  I  am  to  apply  for  the  future, 
have  renounced  the  use  of  the  surgeon's  knife." 

Clodius,  u))on  this  occasion,  bemg  disappoint- 
ed of  his  design  U|)on  Cicero's  life,  came  into  the 
streets  on  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
twelfth  of  NovemlH?r,  with  a  number  of  slavej 
provided  with  lighted  torchi»a,  and  escorted  by  t 
l>arty  armed  in  form  with  shields  and  sworus. 
They  made  directly  for  a  house  bebnging  to 
Milo,  with  intention  to  set  it  on  fire;  took  pos- 
session of  that  of  P.  Sylla,  in  ita  neighbourhood, 
as  a  fortress  in  which  to  defend  themselvet^  and 
to  keep  olTall  assistance,  till  the  house  they  were 
to  set  on  fire  sliould  Ik*  burnt  to  the  grounij. 

While  they  were  al)out  to  execute  this  pur- 

Pm\  a  numl>er  of  IMilo's  servants,  led  by  one 
laccus,  sallied  forth  against  the  incem&irics, 
killed  several  of  the  most  forward,  put  the  rert 
to  flight,  and  would  not  have  spared  Clodius 
himself,  if  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  re- 
treat, which,  in  entering  on  this  design,  he  had 
prepuR'd  for  his  j)arty. 

On  the  following  day,  Sylla  made  his  appear- 
ancx?  in  the  senate,  in  order  to  exculpate  himself ; 
but  Clo<lius  still  remained  shut  up  in  his  own 
house.  It  appears  scarcely  credible,  that  a  state 
could  subsist  under  such  extreme  disorders;  vft 
the  author  of  them  hail  been  long  under  prosecu- 
tion for  crimes  of  the  same  nature ;  and  it  was 
still  a  <iuej?tion,  whether  the  charge  against  him 
should  1)0  heard,  or  whether  he  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  offices  of  state, 
to  which  he  was  sure  of  iK'ing  named  by  the  peo- 
ple, provided  the  elections  were  allowed  to  pre- 
cede his  trial. 

Man'X'llinus,  the  intended  consul  of  next  year, 
movcxl  the  senate  to  hasten  the  prosecution,  and 
to  ioin  the  late  disorders  ccmunitted  by  the  crimi- 
nalto  the  former  articles  of  the  charge  which  lav 
against  him.  But  Metellus  Nejxjs,  one  of  the 
present  consuls,  and  the  relation  of  Clodius,  hav- 
ing formerly  found  means  to  put  off  the  trial,  was 
n(>w  determined  to  prevent  it  altogether,  by  hast- 
ening the  election  otffidilt^  in  which  Clodius  was 
candidate.  He  endeavoured  to  prevent  anv  im- 
meiliate  determination  of  the  senate  by  prolong- 
ing the  debate.  But  the  majority  of  the  niembers 
were  greatly  exasperated,  and  resolved,  that  the 
trial  of  Clo(Uus  for  these  repeated  acts  of  vidence 
and  outrage  should  precede  the  elections.  The 
consul  Metellus,  notwithstanding,  was  detennined 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  liave  xefoge  £tomthii 
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proKCQtion  in  the  public  oflUce  to  which  he^iB- 
pffed,  Mnd  would  have  bfoaght  on  the  electioniion 
the  ninctrenth  of  November,  if  ho  had  not  bei'n 
prr^ented  by  Milo^  who  in  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
ceding; night,  had,  with  an  armed  force,  occupicHi 
the  piare  of  aisembhr,  and  waa  prefKiretl  to  ol>- 
•erve  the  heavens,  and  to  announce  nomc  of  the 
eele«tiiil  prenages  of  unfavourable  eventfi,  in  rase 
other  methofls  to  suspend  the  elcctious  should  nut 
have  pre%'ailed. 

Metrllus,  and  the  two  brothen^  Appius  the 
pnetor,  and  Publius  Clodius,  beinff  appriiird  of 
this  intention,  and  of  the  power  with  which  it  was 
fOpported,  did  not  make  their  appearance  in  the 
fieU,  and  Milo  kept  his  station  till  noon,  when  hr 
withdrew  with  the  ffrneral  applause  of  the  senate, 
and  of  the  more  omcrlj  ritizens. 

The  meetin*^,  or  assembly  of  the  people,  hcin^ 
adjourned  to  next  day,  Metellus,  in  order  to  lull 
the  vigilance  o(  Milo,  assunn]  him,  that  there  was 
no  oci'aidon  to  occupy  posts  in  the  dead  of  the 
night ;  that  he  meant  to  do  not  bins  before  it  was 
day ;  that  if  any  one  meant  to  sus|iend  the  eiec- 
tioHf  he  should,  in  the  morninir,  be  found  in  the 
market-jilsoe,  and  there  submit  to  the  fonns  which 
any  one  was  les^ally  entitled  to  plead  against  his 
proceeding.  Milo^  accordingly,  at  bn.>ak  of  day, 
repoxroil  to  ttie  market>pl^e,  where  he  cxpect<'*d 
tu  be  jiiined  by  the  consul ;  but  soon  afterwards 
was  tilfl,  that  Metellus  hul  dr«*eived  him,  was 
hastening  to  the  field  of  Mars,  where  the  elec- 
tions were  commonly  held,  and  woukl  instantly 
be^in  to  call  the  votes,  when  it  would  lie  too  late 
t)  interpose  even  under  the  prft<'nce  of  religion. 
Upon  this  information,  he  immediHtely  pursued 
ani.1  owftook  him  before  the  election  beo^an ;  and, 
by  ilt-clarin(T  Ids  intention  to  oliservc  the  heavens, 
onre  more  frustrated  the  de8i>;ns  of  the  faction. 

(  Ml  the  twenty-first,  the  jieople  could  not  as- 
srnibli-  by  reason  of  the  public  market;  and  their 
niertiiijT  lieing  called  for  the  twenlv-lhinl,  Milo 
aiT^in  t'Mk  {KWdCiision  of  the  field  with  an  arnu'd 
f»irr»* ;  and  <  'iren*,  who  concliidt^  a  letti-r  to  Al- 
ticus  with  describing  this  state  of  affair^  made 


no  douU  of  MiIo*s  success.*  What  passed  on  this 
(lay  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  known,  that  Clodiuf 
at  last  prerailed;  that,  beinf  elected  anlile,  he 
was,  by  the  privilege  of  his  office,  screened  fronr 
the  prosecution  that  was  intended  against  him 
and  being  himself  safe,  did  not-  fiuL 
U.  C.  097.  upon  the  expiration  of  Milo's  tri 
Cm.  Ofm.  bunate,  to  retort  the  charge  u])cn 

Lsmtulus  his  prosecutor;   and   accunlinglv 

L^'jKw  "pw-  **">"€*»^  *»»™  ^  ^^'^^  ^  **»^  second 
lippms,  '  ^^  February,  for  acts  of  violence 
and  breach  of  the  peace. 
Pompey,  as  well  as  Cicero,  a})pearpd  in  de- 
fence of  Alilo;  and  they  succeeded  in  having 
him  acquitted,  while  they  incurred  a  torrenjt  ot 
reproach  and  invective  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cutor.  The  market-place  was  crowded  with  the 
{Kirtizans  and  retoinera  of  Clodius :  he  had  in- 
structed them  to  re])ly  to  his  interrogations,  and 
to  direct  all  their  abuse  on  Pompey.  "Who 
Bt:ir\'es  the  people  for  want  of  conil  Pompey. 
Who  wants  to  dc  sent  to  Alexandria?  Pompey." 
This  farce  (greatly  disturbed  the  concerU>d  dignity 
of  this  politician.  His  principal  object  was  con- 
sideration, and  he  could  not  endure  contempt 
lie  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  senate ;  and  they 
listened  to  the  invective  of  his  iiersonal  enemies 
with  apparent  satisfaction.  lie  complained  to 
Cicero  tiiat  the  people  were  alienated  from  him  ; 
that  the  nobility  were  his  enemies  ;  that  the  se- 
nate was  adverse,  and  the^outhin  general  illdis- 
|)osed  to  liim.^  lie  had  indeed  submitted  to  be- 
come the  agent  of  Cnsar  at  Rome ;  and,  with  the 
friends  of  the  n'j>ublic,  incurred  the  oiUuni  of  their 
joint  measures,  while  the  other  was  rising  every 
day  in  military  reputation,  and  was  forming  an 
army  almost  ut  the  gates  of  Rome,  with  wnich 
he  held  everj'  jwrty  in  the  republic  in  awe.  Poni- 
i)ey,  on  this  occasion,  n>ally  did,  or  ntU'Cted  to  l)c- 
iieve,  that  a  dchign  was  fonned  against  his  own 
life ;  he  assembled  a  nunieruus  jiarty  of  his  n*- 
tainers  from  the  country,  and  alisente<)  hlmselt* 
during  s<ime  time  from  the  Si'natc  and  from  the 
assemblies  of  the  peoj^le. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Return  of  Cato  from  Cypru" — IIU  liepuhe  at  the  Elect  ion  of  Pr<ttor» — Arriral  of  Ptclemy 
Auli'fr^  at  Rome — VUit  of  Pnmprxt  and  Crassus  to  C<r.-ar's  Quarters  at  Lucca — Iicneval  (>f 
thi  ir  A.<''ociation — Military  (operations  in  Casar's  Province — Violent  Election  of  Cratmvs  am* 


Pompey — Provinces — Of  Crojisus  in  Syria — Of  Pompey  in  Spain  for  Jive  yea 
drp-irti  fur  Syria. 


Cruifiu* 


TlIK  [Htrtirulan  wc  have  related  in  tlic  last 
ch^j»l«'r  have  l«*d  us  on  to  the  middle  nf  Februarv, 
in  th«^  (Mn-^ulite  of  Lentulus  Marrellinus  and  L. 
Man  ins  Philiitp'i^.  The  first  was  attuhed  to 
tlir'  t<>rni.4  rtf  the  republii*,  and  was  a  streinious 

{•irtiz.tn  of  the  siMmte.  His  election  was  ]>mba- 
•ly  :i  continuation  of  tlie  victory  \\iru'h  thisiiurtv 
h^l  i»I»t.iini  d  in  the  restorrilioii  of  ( "icenx  Phi- 
lipjUH  wa-i  now  nearly  relate*!  to  (.Vsjr,  havin<; 
irurrirtl  his  niece,  Ihi!  widow  of  Oclavius;  and 
possibly  owrd  his  preferment  in  {lart  to  that  con- 
nexion, lie  was,  by  this  allianci*,  l^yroine  the 
ste|>- father  of  young  OctaWus,  nuw  a  boy  of  ten 
Tears  of  age,  (wrought  up  liy  his  mother  in  the 
liousc  of  her  second  husband.    This  appears  to 


have  Ijeen  a  man  of  great  mrHli'ration,  no  in-ay 
(qualified  to  W  a  intrty  in  the  desi<>ii-«  or  usurjia- 
tions  of  the  family  with  wliich  hi-  was  now  con- 
nected. 

Sonwr  time  before  thi*«'  consuls  ent«'re<l  on  office, 
in  the  end  of  the  preceding  \ear,  Mur'us  < 'ato 
arri\ed  from  having  executetl  his  commission  to 
Hvzantium  and  Cyprus.  The  buMni^s*  uj»on 
which  he  had  been  strut  to  the  lir^-t  of  these 
])laces,  was  to  restore  some  exiles  who  had  Uen 
driven  from  their  country  in  the  ^ioleni-e  of  far- 
tion.     At  the  second  he  was  to  seize  tlu-  trcassuro 
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ami  the  other  effects  of  Ptolemy,  and  to  reduce 
hn  kinsfdom  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
Thia  measure,  by  all  accounts*,  was  unjust,  an<l 
-he  office  highly  disagreeable  to  Cato;  but  he 
was  determined  to  perform  it  with  the  punc- 
cuality  and  respect  due  to  all  the  onlcrs  of  the 
utate.'  While  he  himself  went  to  Byzantium,  he 
ncnt  forward  Canidius  to  Cyprus,  to  intimate  the 
commands  of  the  Roman  people,  and  to  exhort 
the  king  to  submission.  Upon  his  return  to 
Rhodes,  in  his  way  to  Cyprus,  he  had  intelli- 
gence, that  this  prince,  unable  to  bear  the  ruin 
of  bin  fortunes,  nad  iu  despair,  killed  himself. 
His  treasure  was  seized,  and  his  effects  sold :  the 
whole  yielded  to  the  treasury  about  seven  thou- 
sand talents  of  silver.  Upon  the  approach  of 
Cato  to  Rome,  the  magistrates,  the  senate,  and 
multitudes  of  the  peopU*  went  forth  to  receive 
him.  The  senate  thought  proper  in  tfiia  manner 
to  distinrruish  their  friends,  and  to  favour  them 
with  some  marks  of  consideration,  in  order  to 
balance,  if  possible,  the  public  honours  that  were 
frequently  lavished  on  their  enemies.  For  the 
same  purpose  likewise  they  resolved  to  insert  the 
name  of  Cato  among  the  praetors  of  this  year ; 
but  this  honour  he  himself  rejectetl  as  unprece- 
dented and  illegal.  The  year  following,  however, 
when  he  stood  candidate  for  this  ofhw  in  the  or- 
dinary form,  ho  was  rejected ;  and  Vatinius,  the 
well-known  tool  of  Cmsar,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  him  in  all  measures  that  were  too  mean 
for  himself  to  acknowledge,  was  chosen.* 

Cfipsir,  as  has  been  observed  on  different  occa- 
sions, had  a  serious  anti{iathy  to  Cato,  considered 
him  as  a  determine<l  and  resolute  opponent;  and 
acconlinjly  employed  all  his  influence  to  exclude 
him  from  the  offices  of  state,  and  probably  had  a 
particular  pleasure  in  i)rocuring  him  a  repulse, 
t)V  the  preference  of  so  mean  an  antagonist  as 
Vatiniu.-*,  who  had  the  present  majority  of  votes 
against  him.  But,  in  mentioning  this  evrnt, 
Valerius  Maximus  is  pleastnl  tf)  reverse  the  form 
of  expre.^?*ion,  usual  in  speaking  of  disappointed 
candidates,  saying,  "  That  the  list  of  prrctors  for 
this  year  had  not  the  honour  of  ( 'ato's  nanie."^ 

ChU\  in  the  execution  of  his  late  commission, 
had  taken  exart  inventories  of  all  the  effects  sold 
at  Cyprus ;  hut  his  Ixx^ks  Iving  lost,  or  burnt  in  a 
vesisel  that  to.Dk  fire  on  the  voyage,  Clotiius  fre- 
quently threatened  him  with  a  prosecution  to 
acrx)unt  for  the  sums  he  had  received;  and  iu 
this  he  was  seriously  instigated  by  Ciesar,  who 
from  his  winter  quarters  at  Lucx»a,  watched  all 
•the  proceedings  at  Rome. 

From  this  station,  the  proconsul  of  Gaul,  al- 
though he  could  not  attend  in  person,  sent  his 
agents  to  the  city,  took  part  in  every  transaction 
01  moment  that  relateil  to  his  adherents  or  to  hi^ 
enemies.  It  appeared  to  be  his  maxim,  that  no 
man  should  be  nis  friend  or  his  enemy  without 
feeling  the  suitable  effects.  Alemmius,  who  had 
been  prsetor  with  Domitius  Ahenobarhus,  and 
who  had  joined  his  colleague  in  the  prosecution 
that  was  commenced  ajrainst  Caesar  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulate,  naving  since  lieen  praetor 
of  Bithynia,  and  acxrused  of  misconduct  m  his 
province,  was  attacked  by  him  in  a  memorial 
which  he  drew  up  to  be  employed  in  support  of 
the  charge.    Memmius,  in  defending  himself,  re- 
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criminated,  and  spared  no  kind  of  invective ;  and 
in  the  issue  of  thb  matter  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  from  the  resentment  of  his  enemv. 

The  power  of  Cwsar,  aided  by  his  influence  m 
so  important  a  station,  was  daily  increasing;  and 
as  he  spared  no  pains  to  crush  those  whom  be 
despainvl  of  gaining,  so  he  decHnrd  no  artifice  to 
gain  every  one  else.  All  the  spoils  of  his  pro- 
vince were  distributed  in  gratuities  at  Rome.  He 
knew  the  state  of  every  man's  family,  and  where 
he  could  not  reach  the  master,  paid  his  court  tu 
the  mistress,  or  to  the  favourite  slave.  While  in 
his  winter  quarters  at  Lucca,  many  senators  re- 
sorted from  Koine  to  pay  their  court; of  these  no 
less  than  two  hundred  were  said  to  have  been 
present  at  one  time ;  and  so  manv  of  them  in 
public  character?,  that  the  lictoi«,  who  paraded  at 
the  entrance  of  his  quarters  with  the  badges  of 
office,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-* 

During  this  winter,  a  question  relating  to  the 
restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  throne  of 
Eg\'pt,  ^ve  rise  to  warm  debates  in  the  senate. 
This  prince  had  been  dethroned  by  his  subjects; 
and,  conceiving  that  he  had  sufficient  credit  with 
many  persons  at  Rome,  who  had  experienced  his 
bounty,  he  repaired  thither  to  solicit  his  own  re- 
st oration.  In  his  way  he  had  an  inter\iew  with 
Marcus  Cato  at  Cyprus,  and  was  adxised  by  him 
to  return  to  I'^gypt,  and  to  accept  of  any  terms 
from  his  own  people,  rather  than  to  enter  on  such 
a  scene  of  anxiety  and  mortification,  as  he  should 
find  every  suitor  for  public  favour  engaged  in  at 
Rome.  The  giddinc>ss  of  the  multitude,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  parties  of  which  one  was  sure  to 
oppose  what  the  other  embraced,  the  avarice  of 
those  who  might  pretend  to  be  his  friends,  and 
whose  rai)acity  tlie  treasures  of  his  kingdom 
could  not  assuage,  were  sufficient  to  deter  the 
king  from  proceeding  on  his  voyage.  But  the 
importunity  of  his  attendants,  who  wished  to 
have  him  restored  without  any  concessions  to  his 
subjects,  confmnctl  him  in  his  former  resolution, 
lie  accordin;:;ly  proceeded  to  Rome;  and,  to  the 
great  cncounigcn^ent  of  his  hopes,  was  favourably 
received  by  Ponij)oy,  who  was  then  possessed  of 
the  reiLTiiing  influence  in  the  city,  and  who  con- 
sidered this  as  a  proper  opportunity  to  have  a 
military  commission  joined  to  the  civil  one  of 
which  he  was  already  possessed. 

In  the  mean  while  tne  i)eople  of  Alexandria, 
not  knowing  to  what  place  their  king  had  with- 
drawn, imagined  that  ne  was  dead,  and  put  his 
daughter  Berenice  in  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
Being  aft<?rwards  infonninl,  that  he  hail  steered 
for  Italy,  and  was  Ukely  to  engage  the  Rouians 
against  them,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  counteract 
his  solicitations  in  the  Roman  senate.  But  thcsj^ 
deputies  being  intercepted,  and  murdered  by  his 
oruer,  ho  proceeded,  without  o[)))osition,  in  his 
application  at  Rome,  and  obtained  a  decn^e  for  his 
restoration  to  the  crown. 

The  king  of  Egypt,  by  having  procured  an 
act  in  his  own  favour,  yet  mide  but  a  Kuiall  pro- 
gress in  the  business  on  which  he  was  come. 
New  difficulties  arose  in  the  choice  of  a  j.«'ri^n 
to  carry  the  decree  of  the  senate  into  execution, 
which  greatly  retanled  itselfect. 

Soon  aller  this  decree  had  pa-^sed,  Lentulus 
Spinther,  consul  of  the  pn^sent  yt  ar,  U'ing  des- 
tined at  the  expiration  of  his  magistracy  in  ihw 
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city  to  mnimaml  in  Cilicia  anil  Cvpnif*,  had  in- 
wetted  tlio  liusiiio**  of  rrtitoriiiff  the  ^in^  of  Egypt 
aK  a  (jart  of  hiii  own  roinmission.  But  uArr  Len- 
tiilii<»  waft  gone  for  KU  provinre,  thin  part  of  the 
cixiirnistiian,  prolubly  hy  the  iniluence  of  PiHn- 
|iry,  who  hutl  \ivvvi  on  that  ex i (edition,  as  the 
ottjeti  of  a  military  command  for  niinself,  was  re- 
rjUe«l.  A  stronjif  P®rty  of  the  nobles,  however, 
liciniX  jealous  of  the  state  which  Pompey  affectefl, 
ami  of  his  continual  aim  at  extraordinary  powers 
conceived  an  expedient  to  disappoint  him  on  this 
cxrasion,  or  to  render  the  comniission  unworthy 
of  his  acceptance.  In  visiting  the  1)ooks  of  Sybils, 
ven<es  wen*  saiil  to  be  found,  containing  an  in- 
junction to  the  Romans,  not  indeed  to  withhold 
their  friendship  from  a  kins;  of  Ein'pt  soliciting 
their  protection,  hut  "to  beware  how  they  at- 
temi»ted  to  restore  him  with  a  military  force." 
The  autlienticity  of  this  oracle  was  acknow- 
letliied,  or  declared  by  the  augurs ;  and  the  tribune 
Caius  ('ato,  who  was  averse  to  the  cause  of 
Ptolemy,  availed  himself  of  it,  to  susjfiend  the 
eflftvt  of  tho  resolution  which  had  been  already 
taken  in  favour  of  that  prince.  Tlie  senate  and 
peo{ile  were  divided  in  their  opinions.  One  party 
urged  that  Pompey  should  Ik*  apiiointed  to  re- 
store the  king  of  Egypt  to  his  throne;  others 
a;^recd  that  he  might  be  appointed,  providtxl  tliat 
he  undertouk  the  Commission,  as  pnx'onsul,  at- 
tend<M]  by  two  liiiorn,  and,  in  the  terms  of  the 
oracle,  without  any  military  force.<  Pomjiey  him- 
tv  If  atrcct4'd  to  think,  that  the  busiiu'ss  should 
have  tic<'n  left  as  it  was  in  the  department  of 
Lentulus  the  proconsul  of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus; 
Uit  his  retjiineni,  so  Ions;  as  they  liad  any  no}tes 
of  renJerin<7  this  a  military  coinmi:<sion,  or  of 
inakin:;  it  a  pretence  for  placing  their  jmtron 
oiT-tin  at  the  liead  of  an  army.  ne\er  craned  to 
unjo  t!»at  he  nhiMild  In*  ciiipliAi-d  in  it. 

l'l»»ieniy  hiins<'lf  like\vis«*  wislunl  to  have  tl»i«* 
!ni:iiin  >■*  ilrv«»l\«»  iii»i»n  Poinp«'v,  -.in  tlu'  most 
lix.'iy  {ifrsoii  t«»  conninrid  tlu*  fon-e  nf  tin*  c«.'iu- 
m^'uwe.iltli,  and  to  ciiiiilriy  it  t'lVt-ctually  in  hi< 
f  ivour.  Put  NjUi  dr^ifmirin;:  at  last  of  siicrrss, 
l't«»leiny  n-tirctl  to  Kj  Im-*»is;  and,  fearing  tho  tv- 
nPixUnrut'i  he  had  |  rv»\(»kcd  in  thec(>lltl^t  with 
his  own  |N'i>;i|<>,  and  in  O.w  late  numK-r  of  tin  ir 
di^putii'^,  he  ti.'i'k  n'fii'jf  in  t!;r  temfilc  of  Diana; 
n  n-tri*.!t  from  uhirh  he  was  coiulucttHl,  al»init 
tvv.i  y«Mrs  al'lprwar.J.-s  by  Gubiiiius,  and  ri[»l.icrd 
i.>n  !ii«*  throne.* 

I'linnwy  was  dij*^nist»il  withbisdis  prt»i:itm<»nt 
in  rioi  bi-i!ii»  narniti  to  this  s«•r^i^*e,  and  pn^luMy 
ni'>re  by  tin*  lirth*  Ti-»:xrt  that  was  paiil  to  iiim  ly 
:t'l  |':irii«  s  while  hf  lay  undrr  the  lash  of  con- 
tintnl  in\tvti\»'^  from  <.'lo<iius,  mid  fmm  (.'aius 
*  '.ito.  Ilaxiii'j  (ibt.iin^tl,  on  t!ie  liflh  i»f  April,  a 
L'ri'it  of -^tiriio  jiioni'V  towards  extrutinji  his  office 
of  'j'n'f.il  •^urvryor  of  cc^rii  for  the  |iOi>|»le;  and 
I.  i^::ic:  lii'.iril  his  t»wn  and  <  'a-itir'st'rji^i'/./.lement 
n:  l^^  jiuMi  •  irnsure,  esjKrially  in  t!je  alienation 
of  tin'  rf\.'RiH's  of  (.'anip'inia,  scvenly  <vnsun'cl 
i:i  th«'  S4\'j.iii-.*  h«'  \vi\  Ronn*  on  prett-nc**  of  h\>- 
|l.i.ii  t'io  •.iirns  wiiii  which  he  was  now  en- 
t-ii-ri  J  lor  tht'  j»un*l!.i-e  of  i'i»rn  \:\  Sanlinia  and 
S).  il\.  In  !ji-»  wav  he  '■■.•?<soil  bv  J.iUcca,  and,  to- 
j.'itiiir  wiiii  ( 'rav«us,  aunufnted  the  numU-r  oi 
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attendants  who  paid  their  court  at  the  qnaiten 
of  Cffsar. 

At  an  iiiteniew  of  these  three  leaders  they  re 
newfd  their  former  confederacy;  and  it  bein^ 
known  that  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was  to  stand 
for  the  next  election  of  consuls,  (!'a>sar,  considering 
how  nnich  a  citiu*n  so  determined  in  oppofltion 
to  himself,  instigated  by  f.'ato,  and  supported  by 
the  {lartv  of  the  senate,  might  attemiit  or  executo 
against  him  in  his  absence,  proposed,  thot  the  op- 
position to  this  candidate  shoulu  not  be  committed 
to  any  person  of  inferior  consideration  in  their 
party;  but  that  Pompey  and  Crassus  should 
themselves  enter  the  lists,  in  order  to  exclude 
Domitius  from  tlie  consulate.^ 

It  was  agreed  likewise,  at  this  conference,  that, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they 
were  to  hold  this  office,  Pom|)ey  should  have  th^ 
province  of  8|iain,  (?rissus  that  of  Syria,  each 
with  a  great  army  :  that  Ciesar  shoult)  be  con- 
tinued in  his  present  command,  and  have  such 
additions  to  the  e*itablif  hment  of  his  province  aa 
might  enable  him  to  supi)ort  an  army  of  eight 
Roman  legitms,  with  the  usual  accompanimcnta 
of  auxiliaries  and  irregular  troops.  Such  waa 
already  the  state  of  his  forces,'  including  a  legion 
of  nati\e  Gauls;  he  having,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press limitation  of  his  Ci>nimission,  l>y  which  ho 
was  restrictetl  to  three  legions,  made  this  enor- 
mous augnientation.  Tins  convention,  like  tho 
fonner,  was  for  some  time  kept  a  secret,  and 
only  began  to  be  surmised  about  the  usual  time 
of  the  eh vt ions. 

Soon  a  tier  these  matters  were  settled,  CraMUi 
Ining  to  n'main  in  Italy,  Pompey  |)roceeded  on 
his  voyage  to  Sardinia,  and  Ciesar  re{)aired  to 
his  army  in  Gaul,  where  the  war  in  difTercnt 
places  had  Ikm'u  n  ncwrd  in  his  alisence.  Among 
the  dis|K>sitii>ns  he  had  made  for  the  winter,  the 
young  Cmivsus  was  left  to  command  on  the  coasts 
of  thr  nriti>h  channel;  and  Gallta,  ufiother  of 
his  lu  ut<  nantts  was  ro-<.t«'d  anion j;  the  Alps  to 
pH'tt'ct  ib.o  tra<I('rs  of  Italy  ut  a  principal  |>ass  of 
tbi>4.'  niduntainj*.  This  i  Hirer  hud  di:*loi!ged  the 
natixts  fri)m  many  »»f  their  ^:tr«iiig  holds,  whence 
thry  wore  accustomed  to  inlWt  the  highways, 
ar;d  to  lay  surh  as  pa"**^  d  into  Italy  undircon- 
tribiilionK;  and  l;e  tiH>k  hostagrs  for  tlu-ir  gtx-d 
hdiaxiour  tor  the  future,  ilv  fiXfd  his  tpiarters, 
(hiring  th«*  wiiiter,  at  (  ^-toihiru.s  now  sup]>osed  to 
I*  the  \iilaci'  of  Martiiiach  in  the  Vallr,  Mtuated 
at  the  rK»t  of  the  iiiiMintuins  oxit  which  travellers 
pUf^s  in  tlir  routi"  of  th«*  gnaler  al.N-y  of  Ht.  Ber- 
nard. Ilcn*  he  n-inaiiifd  for  Kiii;e  tinic  in  quiet 
poss*'^sion  <)f  his  [Kn*t ;  but  the  native's  ol»sening, 
that  the  lotions  iindtr  his  ct'U.mund  had  Iieen 
greatly  reduc'd  by  tho  wrxiri*s  of  the  preceiling 
campaign,  and  by  (he  di'tachri<.<  nts  which  he  had 
recently  made  fri:in  his  <juart«  rs,  tbnneil  a  design 
to  sur;»ri'«e  aiu!  l<>  cut  him  oli'.  I'l  r  this  )urpc>se, 
thr'  inl].'il)itaiit<<  of  the  \ill.i;jri'  in  whirh  he  waa 
qiiartrn.d  suddt-iily  withiin*w  from  him,  and  soon 
afiiT  ap)i.in-d  wiili  Miiltitndfs  of  their  c»,>untry- 
ni(  n  on  the  im  ii:hl.ouring  mtiuntains.  From 
thence  they  nia<!f  a  t'urious  attack  on  the  Roman 
rntn  nct.iiHMit,  CKiitinually  m  ndin<r  frt^h  numbei  < 
to  relieve  tho-r  who  U'lame  fatigued,  or  who  ha  J 
exhau^t(d  tin  ir  wcai-^ins. 

The  Komans,  on  the  first  prosj^rt  of  this  a^ 
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(ack.  had  deliberated,  whether  they  should  not 
abandon  their  post ;  but  had  refiolvc<l  to  maintain 
it,  and  were  now  become  Bcnsihie  that  they  niunt 
perish,  if  they  could  not,  bv  wmie  impetuous 
tally,  disperse  the  numln^rs  that  were  assembled 
against  them.  For  i\m  purpose,  they  determined 
to  break  from  (heir  lines,  and  to  mix  with  the 
enemy  swonl  in  hand ;  a  manner  of  fightinff,  in 
whicli  by  the  sunerioritv  of  the  Roman  shield 
and  swonl,  they  always  had  a  great  advantage. 
They  accordingly  sallied  from  their  entrench- 
ment, and,  with  the  sbughter  of  ten  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  who  began  the  attack  with  tliirty 
thousand,  obliged  them  to  retire.  Gallxi,  never- 
theless, not  thinking  it  prudent  to  remain  in  a 
mtuation  in  whk;h  ho  had  been  exposed  to  so 
much  danger,  retinnl,  for  the  renudnder  of  the 
winter,  to  Uie  neighbourhood  of  Geneva. 

The  war  hsid  broke  out  at  the  same  time  in  tlie 
quarters  of  Crassus,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
province  Some  nations,  who  had  made  their 
aubmissiim,  and  gi\(>n  hostages  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  campaign,  repented  of  this  step,  and 
entered  mto  a  concert  to  rec<»ver  their  lilM?rties. 
They  began  witn  seizing  the  Roman  officers  who 
had  been  motioned  among  them  as  commissaries 
to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army,  and 
they  detained  them  as  plcilges  for  the  recovery  of 
their  own  hostiges. 

The  principal  authors  of  this  revolt  were  the 
inhabitants  oi  what  is  now  termed  the  coast  of 
Britanny,  between  the  rivers  Vilainc  and  Blavet. 
They  trustexl  to  the  strength  of  their  situation  on 
am^  islands,  or  peninsulas,  that  were  ioined  to 
the  continent  oniy  by  some  narrow  beach  or 
isthmus,  which  the  sen.  at  high  water,  over- 
flowed. They  depended  likewse  on  the  strength 
of  their  shipping,  in  the  use  of  wliich,  by  the 
practice  of  navigation  on  that  stormy  sea,  and  by 
Uieir  firequent  voyages  even  to  Britain,  they  were 
extremely  exjiert.  They  supplied  the  want  of 
canvass  and  hempen  cordnge  with  hides  and 
thongs  of  leather,  and  the  want  of  cables  with 
iron  chains,  to  which  they  fa^steniHl  their  anchors. 

Cffsar,  haWng  rccciv«l  intellijjence  of  this 
enemy,  while  he  remained  in  lus  quarters  at 
Luc-ca,  sent  onlers  to  build  as  many  sliii)s  as  \xm- 
mblc  upon  the  Loire,  and  to  assemble  mariners 
from  the  neighlwuring  coasts.  Apprehending,  at 
the  same  time,  a  general  dcfixition  of  the  proviure, 
and  perhaps  a  flescent  from  the  Germans,  that 
were  ever  ready  to  profit  by  the  distress  or  di- 
visions of  their  neighbours,  he  sent  Lahienus 
with  a  large  l>otly  of  horse  to  the  Moselle,  at 
once  to  awe  the  ^'elgic  nations,  and  to  gi]anl  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine.  He  sent  also  Titurius 
Sabihus  with  a  proper  fon'e  into  Normandy, 
where  the  natives  were  already  in  arms ;  and  th(> 
young  Crassus  to  the  Garonne,  to  give  the  natives 
of  Gascony  sufficient  oexrupaticm  in  their  own 
country,  and  to  prevent  their  Junction  with  the 
authors  of  this  revolt 

He  himself  made  haste  to  join  the  troojw  that 
were  stationed  in  Britanny,  and  ordered  Decimus 
Brutus  to  assemble  his  fleet,  and  to  make  sail 
without  loss  of  tune  for  the  bay  of  Vannes. 
After  his  arrival  on  the  coast,  he  met  with  all  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  reason  to  ex|x>ct  from 
the  nai  'irr  of  thecountr}',  and  from  the  disposition 
and  skill  of  its  inhabitants.  The  enemy  had  re- 
tired from  the  continent  to  their  strong  hokls  on 
the  promontories  or  hoad-lauds^  in  wiuch  they 


were  periwlically  surrounded  by  the  Km.  Being 
attacked  at  one  station,  they  withdrew  in  their 
boats  to  another;  and  by  their  situation  seemed 
to  be  secure  from  any  enemy,  who  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  make  his  attack,  at  once,  lioth  by  sea 
and  by  land.  Thev  eluded  a  land  attack  by  cm- 
barkinir  on  board  of  their  vessels ;  and  an  attack 
from  the  sea,  by  landing  from  their  boats,  which 
thev  drew  up  on  the  beach. 

Cn»sar,  to  deiMde  the  event  of  this  wngular  con- 
test, was  obliged  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  shiiiping. 
As  soon  as  it  appeared,  the  nati\-es,  sensible  that 
their  fate  depended  on  the  event  of  a  sea-fight, 
embarked  the  most  expert  of  their  warriors,  got 
under  sail  with  all  their  force,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty  vessebi,  and  steered  directly 
for  their  enemy.  While  the  fleets  drew  near  to 
each  other,  the  shores  were  crowded  with  specta- 
tors; and  the  army  with  Caesar  himself  came 
forth  on  the  heights,  from  which  they  could  he- 
hold  the  scene. 

The  Romans  l>eing  inferior  to  their  enemv  in 
the  use  of  their  sails,  as  well  as  in  the  strength  of 
their  vessels,  endeavoured  to  supply  their  delect, 
as  usual,  by  an  eflbrt  of  address  and  unexfiectnl 
contrivance.  They  had  provided  themselves  with 
scythes,  fastened  to  shafts  of  a  proper  length,  in 
onler  to  cut  the  enemy's  rising,  and  let  loose  or 
discompose  their  sails;  and  having  thus,  in  the 
first  encounter,  disabled  many  of  their  ships,  they 
grapiiletl  with  them,  and  boarded  them  sword  in 
hand. 

The  Gauls,  8e«?ing  a  great  part  of  their  fJeet 
thus  irrecoverably  lost,  would  have  escaped  with 
the  remainder;  but  were  suddenly  beralmetl, 
and  Ijeinjr,  from  ten  in  the  mominff  till  night, 
coutinuailv  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  Romans, 
were  all  either  Uiken  or  destroyed ;  and  the  na- 
tion thus  berefl  of  its  jirincipal  strength  and  the 
flower  of  its  people,  surrendered  agam  at  discrt  • 
tion. 

Under  pretence  that  they  had  violated  the  law 
of  nations,  in  seizing  the  persons  of  officers  wh« 
were  stiitiyn^nl  among  them  in  a  public  character 
their  leaders  were  put  to  death,  and  their  {leojJe 
sold  for  slaves. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  lower  banks  of  the 
Seine,  at  the  same  time  having  been  defeated  bv 
Titurius,  returned,  agreeably  to  what  was  R:iid 
to  l)c  the  character  of  Gaulish  nations,  to  their 
former  subini.ssi(»n,  with  the  same  levity  with 
which  they  had  thrown  it  aside. 

The  naiions  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
ronne were  still  inclined  to  resist  the  appnmchi  s 
of  Crafsus  to  their  country.  To  the  advuntu^^  ol 
numbers,  they  joined  a  hvelv  courage,  of  which 
the  Roirums  themselves  had  frequently  feh  llii* 
effects.  Every  chief  was  attended  by  a  nunil^tr 
of  followers,  whom  he  called  his  sf)ldurii,  aiid 
who  ha«l  devoted  themselves  to  his  6er\i.'e. 
While  the  chief\ain  lived,  the  soldurii  lare<l  in 
every  thing  alike  with  himself;  but  if  he  iXTislntl 
by  viok'uce,  they  too  must  die,  and  there  \v;is  rit> 
instance  of  their  failing  in  this  part  of  their  en- 
gagement 

Crassus  Inrlng  arrived  on  the  Garonne,  and 
warned  by  the  example  of  other  R(>man  oflircrs, 
who  had  fallen  or  ini!>airricd  in  this  K<'r\ice,  dr- 
ferre<l  pas««ing  the  river  till  he  had  aufrmenl«'<l 
his  force  by  tljc  junction  of  some  troops  from 
Toulouse,  and  other  jwrts  of  the  Roman  provinc<i. 
Being  thus  reiuforceJ,  he  proceeded  against  the 
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<iatirofi  who  wrrc  «IivuK«l  into  m4iny  little  liortlos, 
'♦f  which  C.Ts:ir  ],a«,  on  this  occasion,  tMiuim*- 
ratfJ  twelve,  ji'alou>*of  each  oth«rr,  and  unvvilliiiff 
to  join  cvrn  in  t!u*ir  ooninion  defonro.  Th<'v 
accorJinirly,  notwithstanding  their  valour,  frll 
wpamtcly  into  tho  hands  of  the  Romans  and 
in  the  end  were  Vdnquuiheil,  or  made  tiieir  sub- 
miaKion. 

By  these  conquoAln,  the  former  orouisitionfl  of 
Csttf  on  the  Seine  and  the  Marnc,  nad  a  direct 
rotniuunication  with  the  districts  of  Toulouse 
and  NarlK>nne,  or  wli.it  was  already  calletl  the 
Roman  pn.wince  of  Oaul.  C'«*sar  himself,  hav- 
i:i2  re-estiihlishtd  |»eace  in  those  tracts  which  are 
now  termed  Britiiiny  and  Normandv,  close<I  the 
cimjni:(n  with  a  niarch  north  wan),  where  he 
p^aetr.iteil  throui^h  the  marslics  and  wihxIs  into 
t*ra!unt;  hut  U>in<r  sto{)|:N'd  hy  heavy  Fains,  and 
t"ji*  ajijiriach  of  winter,  he  returned  on  Ids  route, 
ivit!i'>ut  mikint;  any  t$4'ttlement ;  and  ha^in;;  jmt 
K'h  armv  iiito  winter  quarU'rs  amoni^  the  nations 
w  ho  hal  lately  r(n-i>lted,  he  set  out  as  usual  for 
Itily.  Then^  hii  jm'sence  was  gre.itly  wanted 
iu-  i*o;n;»ey  and  (Vas.xiH,  who,  on  the  approach 
t»f  llic  elivfion'S  were  hkely  to  me««t  with  unex- 
{^vtcil  ditficulties  in  executin«r  the  plan  lati^ly 
o»ni*erl4sI  Ijetwt-en  them. 

At  Rome,  t!ie  tiprini;  and  {lart  of  the  BUmmer 
hid  {us4i>d  in  diiputC'i  iH'twivn  iN^r^ionsctmnected 
A'ith  the  opihiiiite  parlies.  Clotlius  had  attickeil 
( 'icrro  in  nis  own  iierson,  in  his  etn-ctSj  and  in 
Oie  (M-rsons  of  his  triends.  P.  ^^extius,  who,  in 
lii  ?  ehirai-ter  of  irilmne,  had  U'en  s«>  active  in  the 
rr'iMil  i>f  this  injured  exile,  and  wlio  had  ex|h)sed 
hit  lil'e  in  the  riots  to  which  that  ([uestion  gave 
ri*«».  w,is  ni»w  aci'us»vl,  anil  brouirht  to  tri'tl  for 
^•ip.j-fc^-'l  acts  (»f  \iijlfnr*c  committal  hy  him  in 
tjt  c  *nr*r  «»f  t'.hv^*  co.j!;'*-t-i.  He  was  deli-nijcd 
With  iir  Ml  /•' d  !)\  i  li»rlcn<i:i-J.  and  witli  a  projH»r 
iriiiiiiili*  l»y  <'iiTro;  and  hy  thi-ir  ji)int  endi-a- 
%  -nr^  w.i-:,  Oil  t'li  :wi'!lih  nf  M.in'h.  ac'^uitted  by 
•ill-  i::Mrji.o /U-'  \.Tfii*t  of  hi-s  jn-l  ^-s.' 

An«  r  til"- iri.il  \v;i«*ovit,  a  pircr  nf  su|>erstition. 
'  iiri  'U-i  i-i  it  l'!»r:n«J  a  picture  of  tin*  ai^e,  ^tivc'  ««•- 
I  i-i.iji  to  1  (cr>\i  dis;>ute  U-twcen  ("ici-ru  ainl  hi^ 
I  !j'-iny  < 'l.iiiitH.  V\tMi\  ;i  re|K»rt,  tliat  horrid 
r;  •I-*--'  :i:i  I  <'l  i-iiifi:!  ot'arnis  h.id  Ih'i'U  ln'ard  un- 
li  r  m-iiiii.!  ill  line  of  tlie  sulmrhs,  tlie  M-riate 
t  I '.ijiLi  |M.',tT  to  i.ikc  tile  ^u'ljut  nii'Icr  coiisi- 
{♦•rilii.i.  III.]  tlii-y  rcfi-rn**!  it  for  intcrpnlatioM 
t  •  I'l'*  e.iii'':,'*'  of  .\ru>pi'*i'«4.  'I'lii-*  iK'dv  ilfU\er«*d 
1-.  jii  Ija  •lit,  t'l  il  th»*  iiihls  were  olKinlid,  a;noiiir 
■tiiiT  l!ii.i_'.<,  '»y  till*  nciilt'ct  ainl  profi nation  of 
I  u'  ht'v  rii»-s,  and  by  the  pr')>titutJon  of  s;u*n'd 
p;  i.i «.  !»  j»r.»t.i!i«*  ii'«r>.  This  ri'Sj».ins4- ( 'Nnlins 
\  :i  Ui.t-iT  '  1 1)  .i|>i<ly  t }  tin*  caM'of  J.'iiTni's  hoiis*', 
o'i'.-i' ■•  ..I--- T-iti- 1  and  >rt  ajiart  lor  ri-lijii»n,  and 
!i  i.v  'i.iii  j.ril.iiii'd  by  U'iii'j  H'storid  t«)  his 
I  -r  11:  r  »iA  :ji-.-.  i  'i.'i'r.>  :'a  !«■  i\our«'d  to  rem  )\e  t!ic 
c.i.ir.f.-  t  {ir>'i-in.iiion  from  liiiiiiclf  l.i  ('liMjin% 
bv  ft  -J  !.!^  till-  iii-iiior\  of  \iU  laiMou-i  .iilvi'!itnre 
I  1  <  ■  -ITS  Iioiis.-.  '•  li  I  .|Ui>le  any  more  nv«Mit 
I  t  1.;  i:.i.  !  tv."'  «*t\s  he,  "tbis  «-iji/,«'n  '.vil!  nrall 
:\-  to  t'..'  toriiifr  irs-t  oice,  in  wliicli  In*  iriti  nd«-d 
n  >  :.i  t.".'  :Ii  i!i  a.iul'i'ry."  Hi*  prLKTi*»I«d,  bow- 
t\.T.  t  I  .  ;:j  I;,  till*  n-'pon-^'  of  the  Aui.nirs  to  a 
M^''  I  i?«".4^.-i  1  .»;  '  lii.liU"'  i:i  rii'liiuj  into  liic  tlii'- 
itr.-  ■■•  .'li  iPi  iii:i-.l  r.«b!i!«'.  ul.i'n"  t'j:*  iriims  were 
cr"    'Ti  :,:  ill  i:oi|.nii*  .ii"  \\\v  jre.tt  -ji'mI  Ifss. 

liic  s  ■!  iJi'   ti»r  two  da\s  toj«'tln  r  listened  to 

1<  :     r  ).i  i '.i  oij.  i'fjl.  hb.  II.  <'pifrt.4.  Ural,  proi^uxt.  i 


the  mutual  invectives  of  lM>th  partieR^  and  were 
entertained  with  their  ende^ivours  to  mirpOMeach 
other  in  declarations  of  ze^d  for  reIi{rion.  Cicero^ 
however,  hv  the  ;T«N>lness  of  his  caufle,  the  force 
of  his  admirable  talents,  and  ))erhap8  ptill  more 
hy  tlie  aid  of  the  triumvirate,  whoMe  favour  he 
earnestly  cultivatinl,  pre>*ailed  in  the  conie«t. 

This  martyr  in  the  caujse  of  the  senate,  ever 
since  his  return  from  iKinishment.  courted  the 
formidable  {nrties,  whose  iw>wer,  at  least  to  hurt, 
he  had  exiwriencwl.  He  committed,  or  aiFected 
to  commit,  himself  entin'ly  into  the  hands  of 
Pom])ev ;  and,  with  a  declaration  of  much  attach- 
ment also  to  ra?Air,  com^wsed  a  flattering  pane- 
jxyric,  which  this  leader  received  with  jjreat  plea- 
sure,' probably  more  on  account  of  the  breach  it 
was  likely  to  make  amon^  his  opponents  in  the 
senate,  than  on  aci*ount  of  the  satisfaction  he  i^ 
ceived  from  il,  or  of  any  resd  accession  of  strcnsjth 
it  {^ve  him  in  the  nursuit  of  his  designs.  By 
this  conduct  Cicero  di.Hi^usted  his  former  friends, 
and  felt  his  situation  in  the  city  so  painful,  that 
he  absented  himself,  during  great  part  of  the 
summer,  from  Rome ;  a  circumstance  whieh  in- 
terrupted the  course,  or  changed  the  subject,  of 
those  letters  to  which  wc  arc  indebted  lor  the 
best  reconl  of  the  times. 

We  have  indeed  great  reason  to  regret  any  in- 
terruptiim  of  materials  from  which  the  history  of 
this  consulate  niiirht  be  collecteil.  The  republic 
seems  in  part  to  nave  recovered  its  dignity  oy  the 
able  and  n-solute  conduct  of  Manrellinus,  and  by 
the  tacit  concurn'iice  of  his  colleague  Philippus, 
who,  though  conmrtiHl  with  Cfpsar,  did  not  co- 
operate in  the  execution  of  his  desisns.*  By  the 
intluence  of  thes(>  consul^  the  applications  made 
to  tlie  senate  by  CJabinius,  now  commanding  in 
Syri:i,  for  certain  customary  honours  were  re- 
jrcii.tl,*  This  refa«»al  w.is  intendiNl  to  mortify 
Pomjiev,  who  protjvtnl  (labinius,  anil  who  him- 
sflf  wa-i  e»)m:nonly  tn-ati'il  liy  Man-eliinus  with 
liri'at  In'f.lvjni  and  srsirity.  Tbe  nristrN-ratii-al 
party  nfo\rn\l  tbrir  eonrnijre,  and  I)oniitius 
.\li»'nobarbn!i,  bv  ibrir  intbienee,  was  in  a  fair 
w  ay  to  suec«'i'd  hi  bis  ebrtion  lor  consul  of  the 
tollowiii'j  year. 

'J'he  tribunes,  exeitnl  chiefly  by  ('aiu»<  Cato, 
es]x)UH4Nl  the  opjHHiti*  interest,  and  pn>{)ose<l  many 
rj  i^ibitioii'j  to  tlie  [n-ople,  in  onlcr  to  favour  their 
<|,'-ijiis.  The  eoM^nl  Nlarcfliinus  eiidi'avoi  \c d 
ti>  intcrrujit  tbein  by  tbe  ajiju^intnient  of  t:tst:»and 
bolid.tys.  m  xsbii'li  it  was  not  lawful  to  trans:u*t 
atliiirs  in  tlu*  ass»':nbl\  of  tbe  |M'opIe.  The  tri- 
bune-, in  their  turn,  .suspenib-d  tlie  ebvtion  of 
eonsnl-,  and  in  tbi-j  wm'  encoi:ra'ird  by  I*om|K'y 
and  L'ra-siis,  who  frared  the  eJl'eet  of  a  cboi<'e  to 
b«»  madr  iniiler  the  dirertion  f»f  .Man'rllinu.-*,  and 
bad  not  even  o|KMdy  d-t-laretl  thrir  own  inten- 
tions to  <ilb  r  tlirnisi-lve.^s.  Th«ir  late  interxiew 
witli  <  "asar,  and  tlir  part  they  siricf  t<x»k.  bad 
iTcatiil  siisj'ii'iou  of  tlii-ir  vii'wu.  Maredlinus 
jiMt  l!je  tpii>lioii  t<)  Poiii|i»-y  in  tli<'  si-nite,  wlie- 
llnT  ln' «lr>irrd  tlie  eiMi>nljt'"  for  biiiiM'ir  ?  And 
this  ]M)!itieian,  lotii;  un  i('iMi->to:ji«  d  to  make  plain 
di  I'laratiitiis,  an-Wfrel  iiiili'-«  et:\,  That  if  there 
wiTe  no  iil-.riNj;i»>,i|  citizens  in  tlu*  eo:uiiicm- 
\\fa!t!i,  be  fiioiiM  liaxe  no  -nch  dt>in'.  t  'ra^Mis, 
to  t!u'  *.i!iic  i|Me-tii»n.  made  a  ilk*'  e>asivr  reply, 
'I'li.it  b»'  -lionl  I  Im'  i.M\»Tniil  by  uhat  b«'  jiidi^ed 


•2  Ct'iro  n>I  Am.  liti  iv  » p.  j. 
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b«3rt  for  the  state.  Both  apjiear  to  have  prrceivcJ 
that  they  were  to  rely  for  succesA  chiefly  on  jwpu- 
lar  tamultfl ;  aD<I  as  these  would  couh'  to  be  eiii- 
pli^cd  with  ^reat  di.sadvantujire  nirainst  rucIi  an 
able  and  resalute  magiiitrate  as  Marcellinus.  titov 
took  measureii  to  defer  the  elections  until  the  term 
of  the  present  consuls  in  office  should  ex^iire.' 

They  found  tlie  tribune  Cjiius  Cato,  a  pro|M^r 
instrument  for  their  purpose,  secured  his  negu- 
♦*vc,  and  eini)!oyed  it  rej)eatedly  to  su^peml  tlie 
elections.  The  republic^  ujion  the  approach  of 
the  new  year,  being  to  lose  its  former  majris- 
tratea,  without  any  succession  of  new  ones,  was 
likely  to  fall  into  a  state  of  great  confusion.  The 
tonate  went  into  mnurning,  and  discharged  every 
member  from  assistnig  at  any  of  the  puUic  diver- 
flions.  In  this  state  of  suspense  and  public  alarm, 
Publius  Clodius,  who  haa  for  some  time  been  at 
variance  with  Pompey,  as  if  gained  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  measures  on  this  occasion,  was  recon- 
ciled to  liira,  and  attacked  MarccUiuua  with  con- 
tinual invectives. 

In  this  manner  the  year  was  suffered  to  elapse 
without  any  election  of  consuls.  The  fasces 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  Marcellinus  and  Phi- 
lipous,  and  an  interregnum  ensued.  Pomftey 
ana  Crassus  then  openly  appeared  as  candidates 
for  the  vacant  olBces  of  state.  Young  Crassus 
came  from  the  anny  in  Qaul,  attended  by  a 
numerous  body  of  citizens  then  serving  under 
CflBsar :  they  brought  a  considerable  accession  of 
votes  to  the  party  of  their  general,  and  were 
themselves  not  likely  to  be  outstripped  by  their 
opponents  in  acts  of  seilition  and  the  use  of  forr^*. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  alone,  supportiHl  by  the 
councils  of  his  kinsman  Marcus  Cato,  had  the 
courage  to  persist  in  a  contest  with  these  power- 
ful and  danuerous  antagonists.  The  time  of  elec- 
tion being  fixed,  he  went  before  break  of  day  to 
occupy  his  plac«  in  the  field  of  Mars,  but  found 
his  way  already  obstructed  by  a  disorderly  iK)pu- 
lace,  and  even  by  men  in  arms.  The  slave  who 
carried  a  light  before  him  was  killed.  Some  of 
his  friends,  particularly  Marcus  Cato,  was  wound- 
ed ;2  and  his  adiierents  not  iH'in;^  in  condition  to 
dispute  the  ground  with  the  force  that  was  as- 
sembled against  them,  retired  to  their  own  houses, 
leaving  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  be  named  with- 
out opposition. 

In  tQc  same  manner  the  faction  of  the  trinm- 
virate  overruled  every  other  election,  procured 
the  preference,  which  has  already  been  mention- 
ed, of  Vatinius  to  Cato,  and  filled  every  office 
with  their  own  creatures.  The^  carried  the  aj)- 
pointment  of  edilcs  by  actual  force,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  hves  of  some  of  those  who  op- 
posed them.  Pompey  himself  having  been  en- 
tangled in  one  of  these  tumults,  reUredto  change 
his  clothes,  which  were  stained  with  blood.  They 
were  disappointed  in  the  nomination  only  of  two 
of  the  tribunes,  Publius  Acquiiius  Grallus  and 
Ateius  Capito,  who  were  of  the  o[)i)ositc  party. 

These  events,  however,  were,  by 

U.  C.  608.     t!ie  contest  whicli  arose  on  every 

question,  deferretl  for  all  the  months 

Oi.  PompduA  Qf  winter  and  spring.     The  offices 

^^Hu,.  2do;  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^j  gjj^^j  y^,  by  the 
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of  pnctor  were  not  lilh^l  \xy  by  the 
middle  of  May.'   The  elections  ha<l 


1  Dio.  lib.  xxxix.  c.  37. 
3  PJutarch  in  Crass.  Pompeio,  kc 
3  Cicer.  Md  QuiaL  Frat.  lib.  ii.  cp.  9. 


begun  for  this  purpose  some  time  before;  hut 
it  being  olisi^rvetl  that  Marcus  Cato  had  the 
first  centuries,  Pompey,  under  a  pretence,  al- 
lowed by  the  Roman  superstition,  that  be  was  ti) 
oWrve  the  heavens,  interposed  to  suspend  the 
Uillot.  The  faction  employed  the  time  which 
they  obtained  by  this  delay  in  procuring  votea^ 
and  were  so  unguarded  in  giMng  money,  that 
they  laid  themseKes  open  to  a  criminal  prosecih 
tion,  and  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  whatever 
election  they  made  would  be  disputed  at  law.  To 
prevent  this  const  quence,  Afranitv,  a  person  en- 
tirely under  the  direction  of  Pcmpey,  moved  in 
the  assembly  of  the  peojile  for  a  dispensation 
from  the  statute  of  briberv  in  the  case  (h  election* 
then  de{}en(iing  for  the  office  of  pnetor ;  and  having 
obtained  this  extraordinary  indulgence,  aecuitd 
to  the  party  the  fruits  of  their  influence  and  of 
their  money .^ 

Among  the  acts  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  io 
their  second  consulate,  are  mentioned  some  lecfu- 
lations  resi)ecting  the  courts  of  justice  hy  wbch 
the  juries,  though  taken  in  equal  numbers  frrao 
the  senate,  the  ecjuestrian  order,  and  the  mass  of 
the  people,  were  nevertheless  limitetf  to  persons 
of  considerable  property.  There  are  likewise 
mentioned  some  resolutions  then  passed  to  enforce 
the  laws  against  murder,  and  to  amend  those 
against  bril^ery  by  additional  penalties,  together 
with  a  sumptuary  law  to  check  the  extravagance 
and  prodi^jality  of  the  aw.  *'  So  willing  were 
these  magistrates,"  said  Hortensius,  "to compen- 
sate bv  their  acts  for  the  definrts  of  their  practice, 
that  tfiey  made  laws  even  to  limit  the  expense  of 
the  table."  Such  professions  to  reform  the  age 
were  prolwbly  intendinl  to  retrieve  the  character 
which  the  (xipular  leaders  had  lost  by  the  violence 
and  bare- faced  corruption  of  their  recent  canvass, 
and  to  mark  their  administration  with  some  mea- 
sures that  might  seem  to  disprove  the  imputations 
common'iy  laid  to  their  charge. 

PonifM^y,  at  the  same  time,  had  an  opportunity 
to  signalize  his  consulate,  by  o|)ening,  during  the 
present  yt*ar,  the  magnificent  theatre  whi<.*h  he 
himself,  or  his  freednian  Demetrius,  had  erected 
for  the  acxrommcdation  of  the  ptnjple  at  their  pub- 
lic shows.  At  this  solomnitj'  were  exhibited 
many  dramatic  perfonnances  and  entertainments 
of  ev€»ry  sort.  Among  these,  in  the  course  of 
five  days,  no  less  than  five  hundred  lions  were  let 
loose  and  killed  by  African  huntsmen ;  and  the 
whole  concluded  \Nith  the  Iraiting  of  eighteen  ele- 
phants, animals  that  seemed  to  have  sagacity 
enough  to  be  conscious  of  the  indignity  and  the 
wrong  which  they  suffered.  By  their  pitei»us 
cries  tliey  moved  com|>assion  in  the  bn»asts  even 
of  that  barbarous  nibble,  for  whose  entertainment 
they  were  slain.* 

The  allotment  of  provinces,  which  was  tlie 
princi[)al  olyect  of  this  consulate,  was  for  st»me 
time  kept  from  the  >iew  of  the  jx-ople.  Pomjx\v 
continued  to  profess  that  he  did  not  intend  lo 
accept  of  any  })rovince  whatever.  IJut  the  jiul. 
lie  gavt?  no  credit  to  suoh  deolanitioiis  on  his  i-Jirt ; 
and  his  own  jnirtiz.uis  wen*  acrustoiufd  to  |'ri-s.>* 
upt>n  him  what  he  allirted  to  tl.rline.^  liv»  ry 
one,  therefore,  ill  all  coiiNcrsations  endt*a\uured 
to  acrommodato  him   in  a  pnAijjcc,  ksjine  witli 

4  Cicer.  ad  Uuint.  Fral.  lib.  ii.  ep.  0. 

5  Din.  lib.  xxxix.  Cicero  ad  Faiuiliar.  lib.  vii.  Tlin. 
lib.  viii.  c  7. 

6  Cioero  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  ep.  0. 
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Syria,  oihpra  with  Spain  and  Africa;  to  all 
wJM<:h  RUT'iestiona,  or  officious  projiTts,  ho  nf- 
(Jpcted  indi!r»Ttrncr,  or  even  aversion.  Tn-lK»niu^, 
tiuwever,  at  this  time  tribune  of  the  )ieo{)Ir,  nmde 
1  million,  which  was  soon  undi>r»tood  to  be  the 
real  niind  of  Pooipey,  and  the  actual  result  of  his 
r<JunseU:  that  the  province  of  Syria  should  be 
a-'tsirrned  to  Crasnus ;  tliat  of  Spain,  together  with 
Africa,  to  hiinrielf ;  each  in  imitation  of  Cwsafs 
•p}iuinti>)ent  in  Gaul,  to  continue  for  five  years, 
with  such  establishments  of  men  and  of  money 
&«  the  neceiMity  of  the  service  during  that  period 
mi^ht  mjuine.  Thi«  motion  was  made  in  exe- 
cution of  the  original  plan  concerted  with  Caesar, 
and  it  served  to  bring  to  light  the  <jbject  of  their 
late  conference  at  Lucca,  which  liad  so  much 
alarmed  the  friends  of  the  republic. 

On  the  (.lay  that  tills  motion  was  made  in  the 
aiwombly,  Marcus  Cato,  by  means  of  tlie tribunes 
Atteius  Capito  and  Acquilius  Gullus,  obtained 
I«-ave  t«)  address  the  people.  He  ett«lenvoured  to 
diinfiiNHiit  the  pur]xisc  of  the  meetincr,  by  occu- 
py in^r  HO  much  of  their  time  as  to  prevent  tlieir 
coming  to  any  decision.  Being  conimandixl  u- 
It-nce,  and  ^)ersLt»tiiig  to  sjteak,  he  was  onlered  by 
Tn'Ujnius  into  custody.  In  this  manner,  how- 
ever, the  first  day  was  spent,  and  the  assembly 
adjourned  to  the  next  nwrning. 

The  tritmnos  Atteius  and  Gallus,  suspecting 
that  means  might  be  used  to  exclude  them  from 
the  aiwcuibly  which  was  then  to  bo  held,  took 
nM^anures  to  siTure  their  admi:*sii)n.    For  this 

truqtoae  Gallus  remaineil  all  night  in  the  scnate- 
jKjUM',  which  fronted  the  Comitia  or  place  of  uh- 
fiMiiblv.  But  this  devi:>e  was  turned  a^^aiiist 
liijiw>If ;  the  op^KMitc  party  liavin^  plactnl  a  guanl 
^>  ronline  him  m  tliat  place  during  the  greater 
|iart  of  the  follow  ing  day.  I  lis  colleague  Atteius, 
with  < 'aio,  Favoiiius,  and  some  others,  eluded  the 
partirs  that  witc  placctl  to  iiiti-nTpl  thcin.  niid 
f  turid  their  way  to  the  j>lace  of  atisi'inblv.  Wlu-ii 
t!w'  i|Utslii»n  w;is  put,  Cuti>,  lioini^  lirted  U[>  into 
vii'W  by  ihiise  of  hw  frionde  who  were  a^Kmt  him, 
^ave  a:i  al.irm  tliat  it  thundennl ;  an  intiiu:ttipn 
o\or  held  by  the  roli<rious  cu>tomsofthe  Roiiuins 
tij  lie  otnlnous,  and  sutliciont  to  sus|^nd  their 

tro«'4'«lun"  in  uny  biutiness  of  htate.  Ho  was, 
owevor,  on  tliis  occasion  forced  fn^ni  the  mnii- 
tium  with  the  slaughter  of  some  of  his  friends, 
ivho  n*4>tod  the  force  that  wasen)i»loyed  :):^ainst 
tliein.  AU)ut  tlie  same  time  the  tribune  Acqni- 
lius  was  wounded  in  fon'ini;  his  way  tVuin  the 
Si'iute-house,  and  a  great  concourse  of  jKmple 
wuA  forming  round  him  as  ho  stooil  blrednig  in 
lUr  titn-rts.  Violence  to  the  i>erson  of  a  tribune 
w:is  ^tiIl  considertnl  with  ronuious  horror,  iintl 
tito  co!isuls,  in  whosi'  U'hulf  this  tumult  hud  bcvn 
Mis«^l,  fearing  the  const»quenc<*  of  sutToring  such 
a  Sjwvlarie  to  HMiiain  in  the  vit-w  of  the  jH-ople, 
onliri'd  the  multitutlo  to  withdraw,  and  removed 
tlio  tribune,  still  bleeding  of  his  wounds,  from  the 
pu''hc  virw. 

Ill  till'  M^ijuel  of  these  oj»or.itions,  Pomj»ey  and 
iri-'iii"' ol'idined  the  i-ruvinces  in  <iii»'sti.»ii.  an«l 
ni  tilt*  t«  rms  projHtsid;  tljov  pnx'oedfd  to  fullll 
IJifir  jMrt  <»f  l.ie  late  t.r»^':i;j[iMmMit  t«)  Cu'-sir,  by 
iiiiiNinj;!:  tiut  his  commaiul  siiould  Ik*  coutimiod 
during  an  additional  t*T:n  of  live  years  mt)re. 
"Now,  indeed,''  said  Cato,  addn^ssing  liiuLielf  to 


Pomney,  "  the  burden  is  preparing  kx  your  own 
shoulders.  It  will  one  day  fall  on  the  republic, 
but  not  till  after  it  has  crushed  you  to  the  ground." 

These  arrangements  being  made,  the  officers 
thus  appointed  proceeded  to  take  charge  of  thcrr 
trust,  Pompey,  the  newly  naine<]  proconsul  of 
Spain,  under  pretence  of  a  war  subsisting  witli 
the  Vaccei,  raised  the  establishment  of  liis  pro- 
vince to  four  legions,  two  of  which  Ca'sar  Hoon 
aAer,  under  pretence  of  more  urgent  service  in 
Gaul,  had  the  address  to  l>orrow  from  him. 

Ponipcy  either  had  not  yet  l)egun  to  jvrceive 
what  (jato  suggested  to  Kim,  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  he  lia^  to  fear,  in  preserving  the  emi- 
nence to  which  he  assured,  was  the  emulation  of 
Ca>sar ;  and  that  the  sword  must  determine  the 
contest  between  them ;  or  he  flattered  liimtelf 
that,  like  the  {x^rson  who  stays  at  the  helm,  bo 
was  to  command  the  vessel ;  and  hy  remaining 
at  the  seat  of  government,  while  his  associates 
and  rivals  accepted  of  api)ointments  at  a  distance, 
that  he  continued  to  preside  as  sovereign,  and 
supreme  dictator  of  the  whole.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  conceptions,  although  his  proper 
station  was  SiNiin,  he  either  pnKured,  or  at  least 
a^  ailed  himself  of,  a  motion  that  was  made  by 
some  of  the  tribunes  to  detain  him  in  Italy;  anil 
fancied,  while  he  sent  his  own  lieutcnantts  Afra- 
nius  and  Petreius,  as  private  agents  for  himself 
into  that  province,  that  even  Ca>sar  and  Crassus^ 
though  in  a  more  public  chamcter,  were  howevGr 
to  act  in  a  sul)ordinat<*  station  to  himself. 

Crassus  evor  consideri'd  riches  as  the  chief 
constituents  <pf  jK)wer,  and  he  exjiected,  with  the 
s]>oils  of  Asia,  to  <*qual  the  military'  or  {lolitical 
advantages  that  wer»^  likely  to  lie  ac«iuin*d  by  his 
rivals  in  Muro|ie.  Fn)m  the  levies  and  other  pre- 
parations which  lie  nuule  for  his  province,  it  soon 
»ipj)earod  that  he  intond(><l  a  war  with  tlie  Par- 
t  ilia  IIS,  the  only  aMtagoni>ts  which  the  Romans 
had  loll  on  the  frontier  of  Syria.  (.>l»ser\  ing  that 
h'.»  was  likely  to  moot  with  an  opjHJsition  to  this 
do^ign  from  the  senate  and  from  the  triliunes, 
who  exerted  thrir  iM>wers  to  interruiJt  his  prejia- 
nitioiis,  and  took  measures  to  detain  niin  at  home, 
ho  Ueamo  tlio  ni(>ro  imjmticnt  to  si t  out  for  his 
]>ro\iiice,  and  loft  Rome  U-fore  the  expiration  of 
the  yc^r  for  which  ho  was  elected  into  the  office 
of  consul.  The  tribune  Atteius  endeavoured  to 
stijp  him,  first  by  hii  tribunitiun  n«^ative,  next 
by  actual  force,  and  last  of  all  by  solemn  impre- 
cation's dovutingtho  consul  himself,  and  all  who 
shuuld  fellow  him  on  that  sen  ice,  to  destruction. 

While  Crassus  |>ass(Hl  throunh  the  calcs  of 
Rome,  on  his  intondi'd  departure  for  Asia,  this 
tribune,  with  a  liglite<l  tin*,  the  u^ual  form  of 
devoting  a  victim  to  the  infernal  gv^ls,  denounced 
a  curse,  which  jjreativ  alarmed  manv  of  the  fol- 
lowers  of  ( 'ra.-!-us.  I' his  ]»ioco  of  KU{)erstition  he 
might,  in  his  own  mind,  have  justly  Ciuiteinned  : 
but  it  was  imprud<*nt  to  hlight  tlir  olhvts  of  it  on 
the  minds  of  tlie  mH)ple,  and  on  the  minds  of  Ilia 
own  army.  In  the  apprehension  of  N><h  he  was 
by  this  forind<ionieil  to  deslrui'timi,  and  pnH'eoik'd 
111  the  war  at  the  Iwail  of  tnH)i»s  ill  pn|:ared  to 
ward  olfealamities,  which  lln'y  uert-  thus  made 
t{»  h'lieve  hung  over  them,  in  cons<'<|UencH  of  ini- 
preeatioiH  of  which  they  did  not  question  the 
ollicacv. 
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THE  provincial  appointmenta  of  Pompey  and 
CnuMua,  with  that  wrnch  was  at  the  same  time 
prolonged  to  Ceeaar,  seemed  to  dismember  the 
empire,  if  not  to  expose  the  republic  itself  to  great 
danger. 

Of  these  three  adventurers,  Pompey  and  Ciesar, 
apart  from  the  c\il  particularly  apprehended  in 
any  of  their  measures,  were  in  themselves  sub- 
jects of  a  very  dangerous  character:  neitlier 
possessed  that  dignity  of  mind  which  fits  the  citi- 
zen for  the  equality  of  persons  in  a  repuV)licun 
state ;  neither  could  acquiesce  in  the  same  inra- 
toies  of  consideration  or  power  which  other  sena- 
tors had  enjoyed  before  him ;  neither  could  be  at 
ease  where  he  did  not  command  as  master,  or  ap- 
pear at  least  as  the  principal  object  in  every  scene 
in  which  he  was  employ^. 

This  paltry  ambition,  some  ages  before,  might 
have  been  held  in  contempt  by  the  meanest  of 
the  people,  or  must  have  shrunk  before  that  noble 
olevation  of  mind  by  which  the  statesman  con- 
ceived no  eminence  besides  that  of  high  personal 
qualities  employed  in  pubUc  services,  or  before  the 
austere  virtue  which  confined  the  public  esteem 
to  acts  of  public  utility,  supported  by  unblemished 
reputation  in  private  life.  But  in  the  present 
age,  there  was  a  fashion  which  set  such  anti(|uated 
notions  at  defiance,  controlled  the  authonty  of 
the  state  itself,  and  bestowed  on  private  adven- 
turers the  attachment  which  belonged  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  deference  which  was  due 
to  \Ut  \e<ra\  head. 

In  the  progress  of  this  republic  the  character 
of  parties  has  already  repeatedly  changed,  and 
the  danger  to  be  apprehenided  from  them  accord- 
^ly  varicJ. 
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In  the  first  periods  of  its  history,  citizens  were 
divided  on  the  supposed  distinctions  of  birth ;  and, 
in  the  capacities  of  patrician  or  plebeian,  strove 
for  prerogative  or  privilege  with  much  emi^tion, 
as  separate  orders  of  men  in  the  commormealth, 
but  with  Uttle  jealousy  of  personal  intercsla. 

In  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  invidious 
part  of  the  former  distinction  was  removed,  citi- 
zens having  no  longer  the  sane  subject  of  aiii- 
mobily,  as  being  born  to  difierent  pretentions, 
they  entered  more  fully  on  the  competition  of  in- 
dividuals, and  the  formation  of  separate  factions. 
They  strove  for  the  ascendant  of  aristocratical  or 
democratical  government,  according  to  the  inte- 
rest they  harl  formed  to  themselves  in  the  preva- 
lence of  either.  They  were  ready  to  sacrihce  the 
peace  and  honour  of  the  public  to  their  own  |)aa- 
sions,  and  entered  into  disputes  accordingly, 
wliich  were  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to 
the  commonwealth.  They  thought  pfisonal  pro- 
vocations were  Bufticicnt  to  justify  public  dis- 
orders; or,  actuated  by  vehement  animosities, 
they  signalized  their  victories  with  the  blood  of 
their  antagonists.  But,  though  sanguinary  and 
cruel  in  their  immediate  executions,  they  formed 
no  deliberate  plans  of  usurpation  to  enslave  their 
country,  nor  formed  a  system  of  evils  to  continue; 
beyond  the  outrage  into  which  they  themselves 
were  led  by  their  supposed  personal  wrongs  or 
factious  resentments. 

We  are  now  again  once  more  to  change  the 
scene,  and  to  have  under  our  consideration  the 
conduct  of  men  who  were  in  reality  as  inditferent 
to  any  interest  of  pArty  as  they  were  U)  that  of 
the  republic,  or  to  tmy  object  of  state ;  who  had 
no  resentments  to  gratify,  or  who  easily  sacriflcctJ 
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theme  which  they  felt  to  the  purpose*  of  vl  cool 
and  deliberate  design  on  tlic  sovereii^nty  of  their 
countr>*.  Tliongh  rivals,  they  could  occasionally 
enter  into  combinations  for  mutual  sujiriort,  fre- 
quently clianircd  their  (nrtizana,  and  had  no  per- 
manent quarrel  but  with  tho^e  who  uniformly 
wit(lif>(I  to  preser\c  the  republic.  They  were  suf- 
loanded  by  persons  who  admired  the  advantajxes 
of  wealth  or  of  power  which  were  rndned  at  the 
expense  of  their  country,  and  who  indeed  were 
ready  to  extol  the  virtues  of  any  adventurer  who 
led  a  numerous  list  of  retainers  to  f>haro  in  the 
s;x>ils  of  the  commonwealth. 

Peace  had  now,  for  some  vean,  except  in  that 
part  where  Cssar  commanJed,  been  establisliiHl 
throughout  the  empire.  Instead  of  military  ofje- 
rations,  the  state  was  occufHed  in  directing  the 
tmnns  of  the  revenue,  in  hearing  compluintii  of 
oppression  from  the  provinces,  ami  in  apixiinting 
the  succession  of  military  governors,  tleside* 
the  disputes  which  have  been  mentioned  relating 
to  the  provincial  ap(K>intments  of  CrasKus  and 
Cvsar,  there  arose  a  question  on  the  subject  of 
prcnince!!  to  be  assigned  to  their  immediate  pre- 
decessors in  the  consulate,  Marccllinus  and  rhi- 
lippus.  It  was  btrongly  urged  that  Piso,  Gabinius, 
ana  e\-en  Ciesar  shoiiltl  lie  recalled  to  make  wny 
for  officers  who  were  entitled  to  similar  conmiand 
in  tht'ir  turns.  This  meavun'  was  supported  in 
part  by  Cicera  who  vfliem«'ntly  contentled,  that 
Piso  and  Gabiniu^  should  be  suix'rciHled ;  bnt 
urged  the  continuance  of  Cfftir  in  his  station,  :t 
circumstance  for  which  this  able  advrntun>r  li:i«l 
taken  sutfu-ient  precaution  not  to  leave  it  in 
hazard  fmm  the  itwue  of  this  dt^lwte. 

Pi!«o,  the  nearer  relation  of  Cre«ar,  in  the  event 
of  thene  delilierations,  was  actually  rccailtcl,  niwl, 
U[ion  his  return  ti)  the  city,  coinplxiiUNi  to  the 
s«  iiate,  in  trnns  of  great  asjierity,  of  thr  injury 
d'»ne  to  liirf  eliaracter.  Ciivro  hiid  ever  tr-atiil 
Pi*')  nnil  CfidMnius  thou::h  in  ri'alily  but  tiii'  iii- 
FtruiiiiMitH  (if  PomiK'y  and  <'«*ir,  as  the  priiwi- 
fkd  authors  of  hU  fate  calainitieft  ;  and,  \}[HMi  lUv 
prr-s<'nt  uceasion,  had  pronounri  d  a^.iin<<t  Pi<.'i 
tliJt  \iuU*nt  inventive  which  still  rrniainx  iiiiion:: 
hi<*  wi-rks,  and  which  the  sulMe<|uent  conduct  of 
t\io  fienon  against  whom  it  was  direct Cii  in  :i  great 
me:i«.un'  dLsprov(>d. 

Gabiniu!*  had  fi)r  nome  years  enjoyed  the  g«> 
vrrnment  of  Syria,  and  during  this  time  li:id 
ventured  to  employ  the  force  of  his  proNtnci*  in 
a  manner,  which,  together  with  s*Hne  other 
(*;rini*(N,  drew  upon  him,  at  his  return  to  Rome, 
till'  aninind\ersion  of  tlu>  MMiate. 

it  hn**  Ixrn  mentioned  that  IMolerny  AulrU*?', 
kin^  of  K^vpt,  in  exile  from  his  kingdom,  had 
a[i;<iii'il  ti)  tile  Romans  for  aid  in  nrovcriuix  his 
cMwn;  that  his  suit  luid  Wen  gnintcd,  but  nn- 
i!«n  d  iuolfcctual  by  th«'  n*i;.ird  whicli  was  paid  U* 
u  -.irjunw'il  or.iclc,  wfiic'i  forl^ide  his  U-iu'j  reiii- 
^•.l^t^^  wi:!i  a  iiiilit.iry  ton-i- ;  that  he  had  wit li- 
linwii  t»  Kj-he^U!*,  and  taken  sanctuary  in  tlie 
liMiii'lc.  wii«  n-  he  waitrti  lor  amiic  chani^e  of  lor- 
t<:'i'-  in  lii"*  fivnur.  Leiitulus,  tlie  g«»\crnor  of 
<  :l,i  i.i,  to  whom  the  buMnc'^s  ui"  roKtoririg  liiin, 
t.  'Wj'i  witb'Mit  military  force,  had  Ik'cu  com- 
I. »■!?•■  I  by  the  »ciiat<',  delil»*'nite<l  wlii-thcr  he 
!••..  \i\<\  ti.it  \«*iitun-  ti>  disniianl  the  restricliiin 
jv,  1*1  d  L!;'<»n  hirn;  mirch  '.\itli  an  arrnv  to  re- 
s  i..-r  the  kinj  of  I'-iTM't;  |n>s!«'rtK  liim«^U  ot"  tl;e 
w«-aiih  u'liich  wa-t  to  U*  found  in  eHirtin<!  such 
a  rcAi'Iution,  and  tru>t  to  t!ie  inlluence  at'  his 
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friends  at  Ro^ne  in  procuring  his  pardon  from  the 
senate,  and  even  their  approbation  of  wliat  he 
should  have  done. 

Upon  this  (|ueFtion,  Cicero  ad\i<ied  Lentuluii, 
if  he  had  a  ft)rce  sutTicient  to  undertake  the  enter- 
prise, not  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  i)erforming  a 
sen  ice  which,  though  not  authorised,  could  be 
afterwards  >  indicated.  But  the  business  still  re- 
maiiuHi  in  susiiense,  when  Gabinius  arrived  in 
Syria,  and  probably,  by  an  advice  from  Pompey 
to  the  same  purpoctc  with  that  of  Cicero  to  Len- 
tulus,  undertook,  in  opposition  to  a  decree  of  tho 
senate  and  of  the  augurs,  the  restoration  of  this 
exile  to  his  throne.  Having  reccivetl  or  bar- 
gained for  a  great  sum  of  money  in  return  for 
this  M-r\-iee,  he  advanced  with  a  fleet  and  an  army 
towanis  K^y])t,  |>as!«'d  through  Palestine,  and  on 
his  way  niiscnl  a  contribution  in  that  country. 

I'ereniee,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  now  in 
jiossession  of  the  erowu,  had  married  Arcbelaus; 
and,  in  nnler  to  strengthen  her  hands  against  her 
father,  had  assuim>d  her  husband  as  a  {wrtner  in 
the  throne.  But  the  forces  of  these  associated 
sovereigns  were  defeated  by  Gabinius,  and  l*tole- 
iny  was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  Gabinius,  with 
the  treasure  amasseil  on  tiiis  occasion,  h4>]Hx]  to 
lie  secun^  against  the  attacks  which,  at  his  re 
turn  to  Rome,  were  likely  to  be  made  ufxin  him, 
for  his  contempt  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  oracle, 
and  for  the  extortion  of  which  he  was  accused  at 
the  same  time  in  Palestine,  a  jiart  of  his  own 
province 

In  this  busy  time  of  Ctrsar's  faction  at  Rome, 
he  himself  u|N>n  an  alarm  of  an  invasion  from 
Geniiuny,  had  l)een  calliMl  to  defend  the  northern 
extremity  of  Gaul.  Two  separate  hordes,  the 
7V/ir/j /rr I  aiK I  (.\*ujH-tfJt,  ]iretendinir  tolie  (!riv«n 
by  su{M>rior  (otcv  iuHti  the  Uf»ual  tnict  of  their 
niiirrations,  had  unite<l  together,  and  pi(*s4'ntcd 
tlnins<l\es  on  the  l»anks  of  the  Uhiiie.  Tho 
native  iidiabitr.nts  nf  the  riijht  of  that  river  in- 
^.tantly  abandoui d  tjii'ir  habitations,  niid  eo!l«H*t- 
inir  all  the  \\>,i:<  t!;at  could  Ix*  round  t'li  it  to  the 
opjMisite  side,  luaile  a  disjH^sition  to  btop  the  pas- 
.-•aL'*'  of  these  invadrrs. 

'I'liei  Jermans.  ol  lining  the  preniuti* 'US  which 
were  takiiii;  air-iin>t  them,  aibctnl  to  lav  usido 
tlie  design  of  par^<iMjr  tin*  Rhine ;  and.  by  ehaiig- 
iiii!  llieircourse,  madratl'inl  todiv«'rt  the  attention 
of  their  antatjouists.  In  execution  oi  this  ]iur- 
|)osi»,  they  continued  for  thnv  daxs  to  n-lin*  in'in 
the  rixcr.  At  the  eiitl  of  this  time.  bUp)K»King 
that  their  t»p)>«ini'nts  would  U*  oil"  their  guard, 
and  rtturned  to  tluir  ordinarv*  way  W  lite,  they 
suiidenly  turned  their  uh«>le  caNalrv.  and  lU  one 
ni'jjht  n'|>;iss«'d  the  2ri>und  owr  which  thev  had 
marched  on  the  thnr  prccn ling  days,  surpriMd  a 
sufheient  numU'r  of  U'ats  with  wliich  to  accom- 
])lish  till  ir  pissjirre.  di<l(:d>;cd  the  natt\esoi  tho 
country  on  the  h-ll  «»f  t!ie  riv»r  l»el"ore  thein,  and 
Irom  tficnce  continued  their  niiirrali«n>  Iftwixt 
t'i«*  Rhine  and  the  Mrusi\  o\er  ulr.it  i^j  now 
ci!I(d  the  dutcliii-'t  ol'  Juiiers,  of  Lind'urg  and 
Luxrml'ur^h. 

'Ihe-e  inv.jd*  r-s  amounted,  ly  <  '.'■  ^.lT'<  account, 
til  Uj-wards  ot"  li'ur  huiidnd  ihousiutl  siful-;-'  a 
tUlFiih*  r  V\  iiii'h  f\Ci  III-  l!i;it  ot*  ihc  iu!..il  it  ijit'.  o|" 
any  t-jly  in  I'urojn',  Usi<l»  <  l,onii<»n  a;id  lari", 
ai:d  which  m.ty  j-^tIkij-.  ni-^e  m-iih"  ^u•»l.:^■l^<ll  ul' 
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error  in  copying  the  text,  or  of  cxajcrgcration  in 
the  commentary,  which  was  itself  intended  to 
raise  tlic  clwracter  of  Cesar  at  Rome.  ( )n  the 
question  relating  to  the  probability  of  so  great  a 
number,  it  may  be  ob8er\'ed,  that  those  migrating 
nations,  certainly  unacquainted  with  many  of  the 
arts  which  arc  practised  to  8up)>ly  and  acx:om- 
modate  populous  cities,  were,  likewise  exempt 
from  the  want  of  such  supplies,  and  acquiesced 
in  what  was  necessary  to  mere  subsistence.  Such 
nations  have  less  skill  and  industry  than  the 
manufacturer  and  the  trader  in  a  settled  and  well 
regulated  city ;  but  they  have  less  waste  and  less 
nusapplication  of  labour  to  superfluous  and  un- 
profitable purposes  than  take  place  in  great  cities* 

The  German  nations  of  this  age,  although  they 
had  opportunities  to  observe  among  their  neigh- 
bours the  advantages  of  land  property,  and  of 
agriculture  supported  by  skill  and  industr}*,  yet 
frequently  preferred  the  state  of  migration,  and 
from  policy  di>clined  making  any  permanent  set- 
tlement, lest  the  care  of  property,  and  the  study 
of  unnecessary  accommodation,  should  corrupt  or 
enervate  their  pi»ople.  Their  favourite  occuf^ation 
was  hunting,  wliich  they  considered  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  war.  They  traversed  the  woods  and 
pasture  lands,  with  numerous  herds,  and  sulwist- 
ed  chiefly  by  milk,  flesli,  and  game.  They  like- 
wise knew  the  use  of  corn,  of  which  they  some- 
times took  a  crop  from  favourable  lands ;  but 
without  remaining  any  longer  than  one  season 
to  cultivate  any  jwirticular  portion  of  ground. 

They  iiK)veil  in  great  and  numerous  Inxlies, 
that  must  to  a  great  extent  have  covered  the  face 
of  the  country  over  which  they  passed ;  but  the 
body  thus  moving  together  were  distinguished 
into  seiKirute  clans  ami  fraternities,  letl  by  their 
headinrn  or  chiefs,  who  kept  order  in  their  seve- 
ral divisions.  They  allowed  nrivate  (tarties  to 
make  war  l)eyond  the  limits  of  their  own  coun- 
try, and  to  choose  their  leaders  for  this  purj)ose. 
In  |K'ace,  the  separate  clans  had  no  bandf  of  con- 
nexion, if  they  had  at  any  time  a  general 
government  which  comprehended  the  whole  of 
their  tril)es,  it  was  but  a  temiwrary  expedient,  to 
wliich  they  had  recourse  hi  war,  and  on  other 
preKsing  occasions. 

Under  such  equality  of  condition,  ever^'  indi- 
vidual, who  was  of  a  proiH*r  age,  was  obliged  to 
laliour  for  himself,  and  to  suVwist  by  what  he 
procured ;  and  he  employed  his  labour  only  in 
procuring  what  was  necessary.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  likely  that  commodities  should 
accumulate;  but  the  numbers  of  the  people,  if 
we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Cffsar  in  this 
place,  or  on  the  evidence  of  ancient  history  in 
general,  was  certainly  great' 

The  Sucvi,  before  whom  the  present  invaders 
of  Gaul  had  retired,  were  said  to  consist  of  a 
hundred  cantons,  each  furnishing  annually  a 
thousand  men  for  war,  and  a  like  number  for 
the  care  of  their  lierds  and  domestic  concerns. 
Such  clouds  iiatherinu  on  the  frontiers  of  CVsar's 
province,  retiuired  his  presence.  He  acci)rdinglY 
assembled  his  army,  and  advanced  iKtwecn  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meuse. 

The  lieriiians,  in  general,  were  accustomed  to 
Jespisti  the  Gauls,  and  the  present  invaders  ex- 
pected no  formidable  opiiosition  on  this  side  of  the 
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Rhine;  they  had  ventured  to  divide  their  forces, 
and  had  sent  the  great  lN)dy  of  their  horv»  upon 
an  excursion  bi^yond  the  Meuse  to  scour  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country,  and  upon.  Caesar's  approach, 
they  offered  to  treat  with  him.  •'  They  neither 
sought  (they  said)  nor  would  they  decline  a  war 
with  the  Romans.  It  was  their  way  to  refjel  in- 
juries with  the  sword,  not  to  elude  them  by  ne- 
gotiation. But  in  the  present  case,  they  should 
nevertheless  condescend  so  £ir  bs  to  assure  the 
Roman  general,  that  they  had  passed  the  Rhine 
from  necessity,  and  not  with  any  intention  to  in- 
vade his  prQvince.  That  if  he  were  pleased  to 
receive  them  as  friends,  they  were  in  condition 
to  merit  this  title,  should  be  content  with  the 
ground  they  had  gained,  or  accept  of  any  other 
which  he  might  choose  to  assign  them."  Cesar 
replied,  "  That  while  they  remained  in  Gaul,  he 
could  not  consider  them  as  friends.  That  if  th^ 
repassed  the  Rhine,  he  had  allies  in  Germany, 
with  whom  he  should  endeavour  to  join  them  m 
a  league  of  defence  against  the  common  enemy, 
by  wbom  they  had  been  thus  forced  to  reiinquisb 
their  usual  bounds." 

Having  received  this  answer,  the  Grerman  de- 
puties, to  make  their  report,  and  to  receive  the 
command  of  their  nations,  desired  a  cessation  of 
arms  for  three  days.  But  Cssar  suspecting  that 
they  only  meant  to  amuse  him,  and  to  ^in  time 
for  the  junction  of  all  their  forces,  refused  to  com* 
ply  with  this  request,  and  continued  his  march. 
Being  arrived  within  twelve  miles  of  their  camp, 
he  was  again  met  by  their  deputies,  with  fresh 
intreaties  that  he  would  advance  no  farther,  at 
least,  that  he  would  give  to  the  caN-alry,.  who  made 
the  vanguard  of  his  army,  orders  to  abstain  from 
hostilities  for  three  days :  that  in  this  time,  they 
micrht  have  an  answer  from  the  German  nations 
mentioned  in  their  last  conference,  and  know 
whether  such  a  league  could  be  formed,  as  was 
then  pr{)jx>se<l,  to  give  them  some  pro6ix>ct  of 
safety  in  returning  to  their  usual  haunts. 

Ca^siir,  upon  this  occasion,  seems  to  have 
granted  a  cessation  of  arms ;  though  on  account 
of  what  afterwards  happene^l,  he  is  willing  to 
diminish  the  extent  of  his  own  engagement,  and 
to  impute  the  breach  of  faith  which  followe<l  to 
his  enennes.  He  aorreed  to  ailvance  no  farther 
than  four  miles  for  the  convenience  of  water,  and 
sent  an  order  to  his  ^'anguard  to  abstain  from 
hostilities.  This  onler,  however,  liad  no  eflipct. 
His  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  five  thousand 
horse,  had  an  encounter  with  eight  hundred  of 
the  enemy. 

When  this  encounter  happened,  the  Germans 
were  not  yet  joined  by  the  great  body  of  their 
horse.  They  had  earnestly  sued  for  a  cessation 
ot  hostilities ;  it  was  not  lilkely  that  they  wouki 
have  begun  the  attack.  Yet  Caesar  accused  them 
of  a  design,  with  this  small  party,  to  surprise  the 
whole  of^iis  cavalrj'. 

On  the  day  which  followed  this  skinnish  of 
the  cavalry,  the  leaders  and  principal  men  of  the 
Germans  leaving  their  own  cump  unfurnished 
with  oflicers,  in  |>erftvt  security,  came  in  great 
numlvrs  to  that  of  C:psiir  to  exculpate  them- 
selves, to  convince  him  of  their  |>aciiic  disix>5i- 
tions,  and  to  pre%ent  the  farther  progn>s  of  his 
army.  This  he  thought  a  favourable  oj»jwrtunily 
to  cut  off,  by  a  comi)lete  surprise,  this  enemy  en- 
tirely, and  to  finish  the  war.  Having  acconlingly 
secured  the  [)ersons  of  their  leaders,  who  had  thus 
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:»ut  lhcin-*olvo9  in  his  hnmlfi,  he  a<1vanco(]  with 
tiib  w*.ole  artnv  ilirwllv  to  thoir  camp,  easily  over- 
rarrH^  the  ti-w  that  toi>L  arniM  to  oj>j)ose  hiin,  and 
without  tlistiiiction  of  sex  or  nr;c,  put  the  whole 
to  thr  swonl.  The  rountn',  over  all  the  ways 
by  wliich  they  endeavoured  to  e.-*eai)e  from  the 
camm  at  wliieh  the  f(lau*!hter  began,  to  the  con- 
fluerire  tjf  the  Rliiiie  and  the  Meuse,  wat»  strcwi'd 
with  the  tiliin.3 

The  Roman  people,  though  seldom  sparing  of 
the  Minm!  of  their  enemiett,  were  shocked  at  the 
recital  of  thid  extniorilinary  massacre ;  and  when 
Cvsjr,  on  account  of  thin  \ictor>',  api)lied  for  a 
thanL%:«ivinrr,  and  for  the  usual  honorar\'  decrees 
of  the  M*nati*,  he  wan  j  iiarjred  with  having  wan- 
tonly invaded  the  nations  of  Gaul,  and  of  naving 
disihnnoured,  by  un  act  of  treacher}*,  the  arms  of 
the  Rrpublii*.  It  was  uropowd  to  deliver  up  his 
per9i}n  to  those  injured  nationii,  ttiat  he  might 
rx(>iate,  by  hin  own  aufTerinqM,  so  nianv  acts  of 
ioiu-t*i«v  and  imfiiotv.  wtiich  the  goJs  might 
otLrwlse  avenjie  on  hi.-*  country-. 

The  (lerinan  horse,  tliat  bv  their  absence  had 
cm*:i{HHl  thiii  caLnnity  which  fx'fel  their  count r\'- 
nien,  appear  soon  after  to  have  repojtHed  tfie 
Rhine,  and  to  have  tiiken  refuge  witn  some  of 
the  hord4'H  who  lived  near  the  sources  of  the 
Rorr  and  the  Lip|)e.  Thither  Ca?fiar,  to  spread 
the  terrur  of  his  nrrnt«,  soon  aAerwards  pursued 
therii ;  and  {Kissed  the  river,  not  in  Ixxits  and  by 
sur^rrise,  as  the  Germans  were  accustomed  to  do, 
but  in  a  nunner  which  he  stvms  to  have  chotjcn, 
Aft  better  riuili  ci  to  tlH'  dtcnity  of  the  Roman  state; 
he  pniji-itcl  a  bridge,  which  was  exiruted  in  ti-n 
d-iys.  with  much  iniienuitv,  and  $<ome  otitentation 
of  Lis  imwf-r  and  skill.  This  work  luing  tinished, 
ht*pli<'(il  pnijM'r  suiinlft'  at  Inttli  its  extremities, 
^iid  ji!i.i!:i'i-4i  with  the  main  IxkIv  of  his  army 
ir/i«  lli«'  Ciintijiious  p.irts  (ff  (iiTiinny,  wlicn',  on 
;f.*i»u:it  '»!'  lh«*  nveption  givrn  in  that  quarter  to 
till'  iMN.ilry  -Ahi)  had  e-sMjied  the  lute  mai!is,icre on 
tlic  Mcus4-,  he  laid  the  country  under  militarv 
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<'--i  -ir.  fn»in  tlie  place  at  whitli  he  had  inisseti 
l!ie  il!;i:i«\  apj^^ars  to  h.i\e  goiif  up  the  eastern 
*i.l«-  I'f  t!;e  ri\er,  wIutc  he  %Uited  the  iriiii,  a  na- 
ti.in  itihaMtin;:  o\er  Mcainst  what  an*  now  the 
citif-'*  of  i><iniu.'  and  < 'oloyn.  Here  he  had  in- 
t  Iliji  iHV.  tiiat  the  Sue\i,  a  nation  conhistinij. 
a>  ha>  U'*n  olw-rxed,  of  a  hundri-d  cantons,  and 
Liuotrriiii;  two  hundrinl  thoii>viiid  warriors,  who 
wcri>  di\ii!f>)  into  two  sipi.idrons  that  tiM)k  the 
fi-Ul.  and  CiMiilu«'trd  the  domestic  allairs  of  the 
n.itiiin  by  turns,  were  prejwring  to  opjMt^e  him; 
tiiit  ihev  had  actually  s«'nt  th«-ir  wivi-s,  children, 
a:i  1  sUiHTaUiiuatiHl  men  into  plav'es  of  siifi'ty, 
an.l  h.id  a'"ii".u!)lrd  their  warriors  to  mei.-t  him. 
This  natiDii,  tia\ing  an  as4vndant  o\er  all  the 
rant'in'4  of  Germany,  Ci»n>*idenil  it  as  a  pr».K»f  of 
their  \a!iiur,  liiat  no  nation  ci»uid  pretend  tosi-ttle 
on  th«'  tra.t  of  ttuir  migrations  or  within  reach 
£>f  tlii  ir  exi-ar-ions;  and  that  tlie  country,  to  a 
;:ri.il  diMaiii'"  arournl  tiii-m,  was  accordinjily 
wa*'.  .  In  tluir  own  niiAi-UHiits,  they  never 
hi!ti-.l  .i{i.i\i-  a  \r.ir  ti»  raix'  a  siiiijie  eroj*  tVom  . 
ti>  >•!-:,  \\!ii>*li,  ti>  kfi  p  up  tiic  iiiarti.il  spirit  of 
ll;t  ir  I,  init;i.  and  to  jirn-liidf  tlie  <li'sire  (»f  pri>  , 
j*Tl\.  wA'.i  \'f  otln  r  p.i—ions  lh.it  ai'\)inpany 
(><  till  i...  :.t.  i:irv  ^uci•e^siv«•lv  ubaiidoni-d. 
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Cawcir.  not  being  prepared  to  enter  on  a  wai 
with  such  an  enemy,  and  being  sensible  that  a 
defeat  might  ex{X)sc  his  army  to  ruin,  while  even 
a  victory  could  {vrocure  him  no  adequate  advan- 
tage, having  remained  eighteen  dayn  on  that  side 
of  the  Rhine,  and  emiiloyed  no  more  thantwentV' 
eight  days  in  the  whole  service,  choHe,  while  he 
still  had  the  reputation  of  ^ictor^-  unimiiaired,  to 
repass  that  river,  and  to  break  down  his  bridge. 

Thn  singular  Uian,  whose  abilities  were  ef]ua] 
to  any  task,  and  who  hud  no  occasion  to  court 
the  public  admiration  by  measures  r«>ncertcd  on 
purjMJse  to  obtain  it,  was,  nevertheless,  not  above 
ostentation,  and  gave  way  to  it  not  only  where 
it  might  contribute  to  imfiose  (m  an  enemy,  but 
even  where  it  would  do  no  more  than  gratify  hia 
own  vanity,  or  uicrease  the  fame  of  his  actions 
at  Rom<V  To  this  motive  we  may  venture  to 
impute  the  design,  wliich,  at  an  advanced  season 
of  the  year,  ana  at  the  end  of  the  same  summer 
in  which  he  had,  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine,  vanquished  the  numerous  army  of  the 
Tenrhteri  and  Uscfietes,  in  which  he  had  passed 
the  Rhine,  and  insulted  the  wariike  nations  of 
Gennanv,  even  on  their  own  ground,  he  now 
projected  the  invasion  of  Britain,  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  and  untouched  ny  the 
arms  of  any  foreign  invader.  To  carry  this  de- 
sign into  immediate  execution,  as  soon  as  he  bad 
repassed  the  Rhine,  he  continued  his  mareh 
through  the  low  countries,  and  collected  his 
forees  in  the  neighlM>urh(K)d  of  the  Portus  Itius 
and  Gesoriacum.'  AVhile  we  perceive  the  fea- 
tures of  vanity  in  the  leader,  we  must  admire 
the  hanliness  and  vigour  of  the  troo^w  who  could 
acconi)>lish  tlu^se  st»rvic<»s. 

The  extent  of  this  island,  the  numbers  and 
character  of  its  jH'oph-,  were  then  unkn«)wn  on 
the  continent.  ( 'nsar  ha\ini;  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  procun*  iiiforination  in  then*  particulars,  sent 
a  gaiiey  with  oniers  to  explon*  the  coast,  and  to 
ol»s4»rve  the  countenance  of  the  natives.  lie  or- 
den^l  all  his  shippini:,  and  c\en  those  vessels 
which  he  had  employeti  the  {JHri-ding  year 
aiiainst  the  Veneti,Mo  sail  round  the  C'a|»e  of 
Hritannv  into  the  HritUh  channel,  and  repair  to 
the  htniits  which  sejiunite  this  ibland  from  the 
continent. 

On  the  rej)ort  of  the8<*  preparations,  which 
e\idenlly  {)ointed  at  Britain,  some  of  the  natives, 
willin<r  to  avert  bv  neifotbtion  the  storm  which 
threatened  them,  sent  to  the  Roman  proconsul  a 
fiubniissixe  message,  and  otfered  to  come  under 
his  prot^rtion. 

Caesar,  founding  a  claim  to  the  poissession  of 
the  island  on  thes<>  advanci^;  which  were  made  to 
him,  proc«rded  with  more  lK)ldness  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  enterprise.  That  the  nati\es  of  the 
ci)untr}-  he  was  Iravinj'  mifrht  not  create  any 
trouble  in  his  alwM»nce,  lie  oblirz"!  them  to  jrivc 
Imstagcs,  and  made  a  projier  tlisposiiion  of  his 
army  to  kei'p  them  in  awe.  He  Ltd  assi'inlJed 
at  th(*  m<>>t  (.'oitvtMiient  ha\en  on  the  Ciaulish 
>idc,  now  siipjMwd  to  l»f  the  Wi-s.ni,  Utwien 
t  'alai-^  and  Ijoiilnifm-.*  eiijhty  tran<porl«.  or  hliijis 
ttf  burilen,  with  a  nuniN'r  of  i'":il!eyr»  to  atroiiiino- 
date  tliC  nlVmrs  of  rank,  aii=i  th#ir  equip»:;e. 
The  rernainiii-r  of  hi-  ;*hippii!'J  was  vet  detaineil, 
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by  contnurj  winds,  in  a  creek  at  some  miles  dis- 
tance, supposed  to  be  Boukigne ;  thither  he  sent 
his  cavalry,  with  orders  to  embark  on  board  the 
ships  where  they  lay.  He  himself  went  on  board, 
witn  the  infantry  of  two  lesions,  at  the  former 
haven,  and  having  found  a  favourable  wind  and 
modemtc  weather,  weighed  about  ten  at  ni^ht, 
and  reached  the  coast  of  Britain,  on  the  following 
day,  at  ten  in  the  morning.  The  clifik,  where 
be  first  came  near  to  the  shore,  were  high  and 
■t«3cp,  and  the  hills  were  covered  with  numerous 
bodies  of  foot,  of  men  on  horseback,  and  even  in 
wheel  carriages,  from  which  the  natives  of  this 
ocHintrv  were  accustomed  to  make  war.  It  being 
impossible  to  land  under  such  difficulties,  and  in 
the  face  of  this  opposition,  he  bore  away,  as  it  is 
probable,  to  the  northward  about  eight  mlk^  with 
a  favourable  wind,  to  some  part  of  the  flat  shore* 
which  surrounds  the  Downs;  and  here,  in  the 
manner  of  ancient  debarkations,  for  which  the 
shipping  of  those  Umes  was  built,  ran  his  trans> 
ports  aground,  and  prepared  to  land. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Britons,  who  in  their 
march  on  the  hills  had  kept  pace  with  the  Ro- 
man galleys,  came  down  to  the  strand,  and  ad- 
vanced even  some  way  into  the  water  to  oppose 
the  descent.  As  the  surf  on  that  shore  usually 
runs  high,  and  the  Romans,  from  where  their 
vessels  struck,  had  some  way  to  wade  in  water 
that  was  too  deep  to  allow  them  the  free  use  of 
their  weapons,  they  remained  on  board,  and  durst 
not  meet  the  enemy  under  such  disadvantages. 
Cesar  seeing  his  men  unusually  backward,  did 
not  think  proper  in  these  circumstances  to  urge 
them  farther;  but  ordered  some  of  the  lightest 
ves«?!»,  which  were  mounted  with  missile  en- 
gines, or  manned  with  archers  and  slingers, 
to  row  as  near  to  the  shore  as  they  could  on  the 
right  and  the  lefl  of  the  landing-place,  and  from 
thence  to  gall  the  enemy.  This  dis|K>sition  suc- 
ceeded HO  well,  that  the  beach  close  to  the  water 
was  presently  cleared,  and  the  Romans  were  left 
to  descend  from  their  ships,  and  to  wade  undis- 
turU'd  t4)  the  land. 

The  Britonis  seeing  their  enemy  in  possession 
of  th'!  shore,  otlered  to  surrentier,  and  were  aUmt 
to  deliver  their  hostages,  when  an  accident  hap- 
pened, whi«rh  encouraged  them  again  to  take 
armi.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  Roman  in- 
fantry had  landi-d,  a  second  divisbn  of  ships, 
with  the  cavalry,  ap[)eared  insight;  but  before 
thev  could  reach  the  land,  were  dispcrst^d  by  a 
viofent  storm;  part  was  driven  back  on  the  coast 
of  Gaul,  part  <'arried  down  the  British  channel, 
and  cast  in  distress  on  the  contiguous  shores. 
Even  the  shipping,  from  which  the  legions  had 
disembarked,  lying  aground  in  the  surf,  or  at  an- 
chor in  a  high  sea  and  spring-tide,  with  which  the 
Italians  were  unacquainted,  were  set  adrift,  or 
filletl  with  water,  many  of  them  Ix^at  to  pieces  or 
greatly  shatlt»re<l,  and  rendered  unserviceable. 

By  these  misfortunes,  (^u>sar,  although  he  had 
made  no  provision  to  sulwist  for  the  winter  in 
Britain,  was  in  dangi»r  of  In-lng  oblij^ed  to  remain 
in  it  for  want  of  shipping.  The  natives  retracted 
their  late  submission,  ln'gan  to  drive  away  the 
cattle,  and  to  lay  waste  the  country  within  reach 
of  the  Roman  canij).  They  tlatU'rcnl  themselves 
th.it  t  le  enemy  woultl  Ikj  obligi'd  to  de[»art,  or 
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murt  perish  for  want  of  provisions;  and  tha 
they  would,  by  the  example  of  so  vain  and  ca< 
laixutous  an  attempt,  deter  every  stranger  for  the 
future  from  invading  their  island. 

Csesar,  in  the  mean  time,  while  he  empV>jed 
all  his  workmen  with  the  greatest  diligence  in 
repairing  his  ships,  endeavoured  to  cdlect  some 
provisions,  and  to  form  a  magazine.  The  na- 
tives assembled  in  great  bodies  to  interoenthis 
foragers,  and  obliged  him  to  cover  them  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  armv.  The  legions  were  at 
first  greatly  disconccrteci  by  the  unusual  effect  dt 
the  Britisn  chariots,  and  by  the  want  of  thdr 
own  cavalry ;  but  as  they  prevailed  in  every 
close  fight,  the  Britons  were  soon  obliged  to  re- 
new their  former  submission,  and  became  boond 
to  deliver  double  the  number  of  hostages  they 
had  formeriy  stipulated.  But  Caesar  not  think- 
ing it  proper,  with  shattered  vessels,  at  the  mercy 
of  autumnal  winds  and  stormy  seas,  to  await  ttie 
performance  of  this  article,  ordered  the  hostaffcsto 
be  sent  after  him  into  Gaul,  re-embarked  wiui  his 
armv,  an<l  with  the  first  fiivourable  wind  repaaafd 
to  the  continent  At  his  arrival,  he  found  that 
the  Gauls,  upon  the  report  of  his  late  misfortunn^ 
had  revolted;  that  one  of  his  transports,  with 
three  hundred  men  on  board,  having  parted  with 
the  fleet,  and  landing  at  a  separate  place,  were 
attacked ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  tbs 
remains  of  his  cavalry  to  their  relief.  The  Mo* 
rini,  inhabiting  what  arc  now  the  districts  of 
Calais  and  Dunkirk,  with  other  nations  of  the 
low  countries,  had  taken  arms  against  the  offioen 
he  had  stationed  to  keep  thein  in  awe.  The 
campaign  therefore  concluded  with  the  operatimia 
which  were  necessary  to  ouell  this  revolt.  La- 
bienus  subdued  the  \lorini.  duintus.  Titurius, 
Sal)inus,  and  Lucius  Cotta  havinrr  laid  waste 
great  ()art  of  the  low  countries,  fell  back  to  the 
coast 

The  Roman  army  was  soon  afler  put  into  win- 
ter quarters :  and  Ccesar,  as  if  sensible  that  he 
had  made  his  attempt  on  Britain  with  too  small 
a  force^  and  whatever  representation  he  might 
give  of  particulars,  had  incurred  the  imputation 
of  a  miscarriage,  gave  orders  to  refit  his  fleet, 
und  to  add,  during  the  winter,  as  many  more 
ships  as  j)os.sible,  built  upon  a  construction  more 
fit  for  that  service,  broader,  an«l  more  capacious 
in  the  hull,  for  the  reception  of  men  and  horses, 
and  lower  in  the  gunwale,  for  the  convenience  of 
Iandin{j.  The  timlx*r  was  probably  taken  from 
the  neijrhbouring  forests;  but  the  materials  of 
his  rigging,  it  is  said,  were  brought  from  S^nin. 
Having  taken  these  measures  to  enable  him  at  a 
more  convenient  season  to  renew  his  expedition 
intu  Britain,  he  set  out  as  usual  for  Italy,  and  tor 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

Here  he  found  Pompey  and  Crassus  employe*!, 
as  has  l)een  already  related,  in  obtainin^i  for  them- 
selves,  and  f«>r  him,  the  objects  which  they  had 
severally  in  view.  Crassus  had  fixed  his  thoughts 
on  the  tre;i8ures  of  the  e*-st,  and  projected  the  sale 
of  kingdoms,  of  which  he  Ii0[)ed  to  have  the  disfio- 
sal  in  that  jKirt  of  the  world.  Pompey  too  was  gra- 
tified in  his  wishes,  had  got  the  command  of  an 
army  and  the  patronage  of  a  great  province, 
wliiie  he  continued  at  Rome  to  enjoy  his  con- 
sideration, and  was  vested  with  a  sptvies  of 
monarchy,  in  wielding  the  united  jx»weni  of  the 
party.  Ca.*s;ir  had  provided,  what  he  know  in 
ihtt  end  was  to  deciue  every  controversy,  a  great 
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rray,  inurpd  to  ffpnicr,  and  in  a  station  which 
avp  an  ca4v  arccM  to  Italv,  and  the  command 
r  Rome.     A«  if  Mcure  of  their  interests,  they 

jwnnitted  the  elecdon  of  consuls  to 
J.  C.  699.  P'***'*^!    without    didturbanee ;  and 

suffered  Lucius  Doniitius  Aheno- 
fAntZi  harbui,  a  profesMd  partisan  of  tlie 
■#.  Awf^  senate,  together  with  Appiuit  Clau- 
3*bW.  i*k/-  diuit)  to  be  elected  consulx ;  Marcus, 
krr.  Cato,  and  Milo,  to  be  pbced  in  the 

XiA  of  pnctors ;  and  several  citizens, 
roll  afTected  to  the  senate,  to  be  admitted  into 
Ue  coUe^  of  tribunes. 

The  winter  and  spring,  however,  were  inac- 
ive  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy.  Catoi  proba- 
>ly,  did  not  see  any  public  object  in  which  to  en- 
p^  with  advantage  beyond  the  duties  of  his 
>fficp,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  by 
lis  authoritv,  and  by  liis  example,  the  extra\'a- 
;inco  and  luxury  of  the  age.  The  dangerous 
;K>wen  w^ch  had  lieen  recently  granted  to  per- 
ion%  from  whose  ambition  the  republic  hail  much 
:o  fear,  no  douU  greatly  alarmed  the  senate ;  but 
Jbkis  body,  though  KhI  by  Domitius,  one  of  the 
ronsub,  by  Cato  and  M'ilo,  two  of  the  prntors, 
ind  supported  l>y  many  of  the  tribunes,  did  not 
ihink  tiiemsclves  entitled  to  dispute  the  ^-atidity 
•^  thciTie  srants,  nor  to  attemjH  the  revocation 
3f  what  had  been  so  rea'utly  confirmed  by  the 

rompey,  now  master  of  Spain  and  part  of 
Africa,  vrith  an  adequate  army,  still  under  the 
pretence,  as  has  U-en  mentioned,  of  his  com- 
Dai«*ion  to  fumi!)h  the  public  granaries  with  corn, 
remained  i;i  Italy,  and'iKissed  the  greater  prt  oi 
his  time  amonz  liis  country  villas,  exerutmg  the 
[JutieK  of  general  pur^'eyor  with  the  assistance  of 
his  lii'Utt'n  intA,  and  managing  his  intri(!ues  in 
the  city  by  means  of  \\\<  sgcntd  and  frirndit.  lit* 
wa^  att4'ndtil  by  nuiiilien  of  evory  rank  atid 
roniliiion,  who  rciM>Tti*d  to  him  with  the  as.>iduity 
of  r»*al  <*ourli»'ns  and  with  a  ser>ility,  which,  in 
jn*i>uS'.ic,  impli»'«l  thr  utini>st  corruption  of  man- 
ner*:. He  e%en  maintained  the  ap|iear.inces  of 
ruy^hy  in  the  Rtate  which  he  assunHxl,  a^i  well 
aV  in"  tho  influence  he  acjiuiri**!.  While  he 
luin^it  If  atfertod  reser^'e  and  mofleration,  in  order 
to  apfit'ar  worthy  of  Ids  rank,  his  retainers  ever 
tmtetl  him  as  a  great  prince,  and  with  his  con- 
nivance fomentetl  diiiordcrs  tending  to  shake  the 
government  of  the  senate;  to  the  end  that  the 
rrpuMic  might  Ik?  force<l  to  relv  on  him  for 
sup}iort,  while  ho  him.<9elf  affectcHi  to  decline  the 
bunlen. 

In  the  manAirimcnt  of  these  intriguers,  and  in 
the  full  hi»i»i^s  oftlieir  succ«*ss,  Pum|H'y  was  now 
Ifft  by  ^'nssUfS  a^  well  aK  by  C'.THjir.  The  firi»t, 
in  his  irnp,iticnri'  to  take  |)OA';«»Hsion  of  his  govern- 
ment, hjd  broki'n  throu:;h  all  the  imjiedinicnts 
thit  wrrc  p!  ic»*il  t.>  hinder  his  de|)arture  from 
R'inie,  iiiidt*  li.i>t4>  to Hrundusiuni  with  hi>« annv, 
eiubarkftl,  m^t withstanding  the  unfavourablcncAs 
of  the  sea-Min,  antl  with  considerable  loss,  both  of 
men  anil  of  i<hipping  in  a  storm,  mad(>  his  [o.**- 
•a:r<'  into  Macedonia.  The  prohibition  of  the 
prvtor  i^till  soundt^l  in  liis  ears.  He  dn^adinl  a 
vi»te  of  the  f«enate  <ir  jn«ople  to  recall  his  com- 
mL*«ion.  It  apjic-arH,  thjit  soon  after  his  dc|iurlurf, 
a  motion  lia^l  U^en  actually  made  for  this  |>ur|KMe; 
and  thiit  C?icen\  thoiuih  formerly  on  ill  ti'rms 
with  Cm«tU!S  being  taught  bv  iiis  late  sutferings 
to  court  the  ia\our  of  those  wKo  cuuld  either  hurt 


or  protect  Idm,  appeared  on  this  question  in  his 
favour,  and  clairnn]  a  share  in  the  merit  of  oh 
taiuing  the  decision  that  was  given  to  confirm 
his  commission.3 

But  without  attending  to  the  state  of  these  do- 
libemtions  at  Rome,  Crassus  continued  his  march 
by  Macedonia  and  the  Hellesiwnt  into  Asia.  Ir 
passing  through  Galatia,  finding  Dejotarus,  sove- 
reign of  that  principality,  then  of  an  advanced 
age,  occupied  in  a  work  tliat  is  becoming  at  every 
age,  building  a  new  city,  and  making  a  settle- 
ment for  more  people;  he  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served to  the  prince,  that  it  was  somewhat  too 
late,  at  his  age,  to  form  projects  of  new  settle 
ments;  "nor  arc  you  very  eariy,"  replied  the 
other,  "in  your  undertaking  xiua  conquest  in 
Parth'ia." 

Crassus  was  turned  of  sixty,  and  having  ott 
considered  riches  as  the  surest  means  of  arriving 
at  eminence  and  power,  now  joined,  to  the  ra- 
pacity of  a  youthful  amlntion,  tne  avarice  of  age. 
iJpon  his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  pillaged  the  temple 
of  the  Jews,  and  laid  hold  of  treasure  wherever 
else  he  could  find  it  He  made  a  pretence  of  the 
military  levies  to  l)e  made  in  the  provinces  for  ex- 
torting money;  and  afterwards,  reserving  the 
money  he  had  raised  for  his  own  use,  neglected 
the  levies.  He  required  of  the  different  districta 
of  his  province,  and  of  the  neighbouring  allies, 
large  quotas  of  men,  and  military  stores,  merely 
that  tlitiv-  might  buy  exemjAions  with  proitortiona* 
sums  of  nu>ne>'.'  In  tlie  same  spirit  or  avarico 
and  rapacitv,  he  invaded  the  Parthbns  without 
any  authority  from  the  state,  and  even  without 
thejirctence  of  a  quarrel. 

The  Partliians,  like  other  dynasties  which  be- 
fore or  since  have  arisen  in  that  {nrt  of  the  worid, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kuphnitcs  and 
the  Tigris  weiv  of  Scythbn  extraction.  ( )n  the 
decline  of  the  MacctlonLin  jwwer,  about  two 
hundreil  years  N'fore  the  present  date,  a  swarm 
from  the  north  had  niisrated  to  the  lower  Innks 
of  the  Tigris,  overran  the  country  round  (/tesi- 
phoii,  cotitinued  to  haniiis  the  neighbourhood  by 
their  depredations ;  and,  ut  last,  lieing  commanded 
by  Arsiices,  the  founder  of  this  new  kingdom, 
took  possesciion  of  an  extensive  countr}-,  and 
though  under  a  new  name,  in  fact  re^toied  the 
iiwnanrhv  of  Persia.^ 

The  t'arthianj  or    new  Persian  monarchv, 

lieing  yet  in  its  vigour,  was  the  most  formidable 

jHiwer  tliat   now  any   when?   app*»are<l   within 

reach  of  the  Roman  arms.     Its  fon'es  consisted 

almost  entirely  of  horse.    Part  intended  for  resu- 

lar  charges,  cased  in  heavy  armour,  and  using 

the  lance ;  {nrt  mounted  in  a  lighter  manner  for 

exjMNlition  and  swiftniiw,  and  usinjj  the   Iww. 

While  in  the  fi<-ld  they  were  attended  by  henJs  of 

:  sjKire  horses,  which  thev  iNtstured,  or  drove  in  the 

!  rear  of  their  armies.  Witli  this  sunj'lv,  uj-on  any 

occasional  Uws,  they  new-mounte*!  tfieir  cavalrv, 

or,    having    reliefs   of  fresh   horses,    (MTromMtl 

amazing  marches,  and fnquently  presented  tlu-m- 

«M?lvrs  to  their  enemit'S,  where  it  \%:is  not  ex|»ected 

they  couKI  apiiear.     They  had  dilft  nut  notions 

of  victorv'  an«l  deA»at  from  other  nations;  they 

I  always  counletl  it  a  \ictory,  when,  by  their  lii:xhts, 

!  thev  drew  an  enemv  into  struits  bv  hastv  und 


I     *i  riccro  a<l  Fainil.  lib.  v  op.  H.  Ail  CraMum. 
i     3  Pint,  ill  ('ra!MH»,  11.    Din.  Cshs.  lib.  iv.  c.  13. 
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unsfuartlt'd  pursuiU,'  and  often  enjoved  the  Great- 
est aJvuntJge  when  they  seemed  to  be  routed  and 
to  fly. 

When  Cmwus  advanced  to  the  Euphrates, 
Oro«les»  kinrr  of  Partliia,  then  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Artabazea,  on  the  bide  of  Armenia,  sent  a 
deputation  to  exjKwtuLite  with  the  Roman  gene- 
ral on  the  cause  of  his  hostile  approach ;  Crassus 
made  answer,  that  he  would  give  the  reasons  of 
his  coming  when  he  arrived  at  Seleuciq,  "  here," 
said  one  of  the  Parthian  messengers  (showing  the 
palm  of  his  hand,)  "hair  will  grow  before  vou 
shall  arrive  at  Seleucia."  Crassus  proceeded  in 
his  march,  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  ravaged 
Mesopotamia  without  any  resistance.  Havmg 
continued  his  operations  until  the  end  of  the 
season,  he  returned  for  the  winter  into  Syria.^ 
Upon  his  arrival  in  this  province,  he  was  joined 
by  his  son  PubUus,  who  had  seri'ed  some  years  in 
a  considerable  rank  in  the  army  in  Gaul,  and  was 
now  detached  by  Cesar  with  a  thousand  horse, 
uid  many  marks  of  honour,  to  act  under  his 
father  in  Syria. 

This  invasion  of  Mesopotamia,  after  the  season 
had  become  far  spent,  Rer\Td  only  to  alarm  and 
provoke  the  enemy,  without  procuring  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  arms  of  the  Romans;  and  hostili- 
ties were  likely  to  proceed  in  the  spring  with 
great  animosity,  when  Crassus  was  to  prosecute 
too  war  which  lie  had  thus  commenced  on  such 
dangerous  ground. 

Cesar,  in  the  mean  time,  found  continual  occu- 
pation for  his  troops  in  Gaul,  or  in  the  neij^hbour- 
nood  of  that  province.  He  himself,  with  his  usual 
activity,  having  l>een  in  Italy  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  having  conferred  with  the  persons 
with  whom  he  entrusted  the  management  of  his 
afiUirs  at  Rome,  proceeded  to  lUyncum,  upon  a 
report,  tliat  this  [>art  of  his  province  was  infested 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Pyruatrc,  a  warlike  tribe 
on  the  frontier.  Uptin  his  arrival,  the  invaders 
withdrew,  and  were  disowned  by  their  nation. 
The  state  denied,  that  thoy  haci  ever  given  a 
commission  to  make  war  on  the  Roman  province, 
became  bound  for  the  future  to  nrstrain  the  depre- 
dations of  private  advent urer?*,  and  gave  hostages 
for  the  observance  of  this  article. 

Early  in  spring,  C»aar  returned  from  this  ex- 
petlition  to  the  quarters  of  his  army  in  the  low 
countries,  and  found,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
orders  he  had  given  at  the  end  of  the  precetling 
campign,  no  less  than  six  hundred  transjwrt 
vessi'Iji,  and  twenty-eight  galleys,  were  actually 
built  in  dilferent  harlwurs  from  Ostend  to  Bou- 
longe,  and  in  a  few  days  might  be  ready  for  sea. 
He  accordingly  ordered  them  to  be  launched,  and 
directed  the  whole  to  assemble  at  the  same  {)ort 
from  which  he  sailed  on  the  preceding  year,  in 
order  to  receive  the  army  on  their  intended  inva- 
sion of  Britain.  But,  before  his  departure,  being 
informed  that  cerUiin  nations  on  the  Moselle 
were  meditating  a  revolt,  and  were  soliciting  the 
Grcrmans  to  come  over  the  Rhine  to  their  assist- 
ance, to  the  end  that  he  might  not  leave  any  ene- 
my on  foot  in  his  rear,  and  that  lie  might  secure 
the  peace  of  Gaul  in  his  absence,  he  man*hed  t) 
the  Moselle  with  four  legions  and  eight  hundred 
horse.  Upon  his  arrivarho  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  the  people  divided  between  two  leader?*, 

1  Dio.Cass.  lib.  xl.c.  15. 

S  Dio.  lib.  xl.    riut  in  Crauo. 


who,  being  jealous  of  each  otber,  made  their  sub- 
mission 8e|)anitely,  and  ji^ve  the  necessary  Lo«- 
tages  as  a  pledge'for  their  future  behaviour. 

With  these  securities,  Cesar  returned  to  the 
coast,  found  all  his  armed  galleys  and  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  of  his  transports  actually  aneru* 
bled;  the  other  forty  transports  had  been  pfot 
back  by  contrary  winds,  and  were  still  retained 
at  the  port  at  which  they  had  been  buik.  The 
force  intended  for  this  expedition  to  Britain  con* 
sisted  of  five  legions,  amounting  possibly,  on  tb<g 
probable  supposition  that  they  were  not  compete, 
to  about  twenty  thousand  mcn,>  together  with  a 
body  of  Grauls,  including  many  of  their  chif&, 
whom  Cesar  chose  to  retain  with  his  army,  ra- 
ther as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  countnr- 
men,  than  as  auxiliaries  in  the  war.  The  flc«t 
consisted  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  transport  res- 
sels,  twenty-eight  armed  galleys,  with  many  tra- 
ders and  small  craft,  provided  by  officers  for  th^ 
own  conveniency,  and  for  the  reception  of  tbcii 
equipages ;  in  all  eight  hundred  sail 

Tne  wintj  being  northerly  for  five-and-twenty 
days^  after  the  fieet  was  assembled,  the  troopi 
still  remained  on  shore.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time  the  wind  changed,  and  the  troops  began  to 
embark,  but  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
desertion  of  a  Graulish  chief;  who^  being  averaeto 
the  service,  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  disengage  himself  with  his  followers.'  Carsar 
considered  this  desertion  as  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  l)cing  sensible  of  the  dan^r  he  might  incur 
in  case  of  any  disaster,  by  having  such  enemies  in 
his  rear,  suspended  the  embarkation,  and  sent  i 
iwrty  of  horse  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  who, 
being  overtaken,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  de- 
fend himself.  His  followers  were  brought  back 
and  obliged  to  embark  for  Britain. 

On  the  return  of  the  party  employed  in  this 
service  the  embarkation  proceeded,  and  beins 
completed  at  sunset  of  the  same  day,  the  wind 
being  still  fair,  the  fleet  weighed,  and  got  into  tlie 
channel;  but  the  wind  soon  after  having  failed, 
or  shifted  more  to  the  west,  and  the 'tide  being 
set  to  the  northward,  they  were  carried  a  consitkr- 
at)lc  way  in  that  direction  past  the  port  for  which 
they  had  steered.  At  day -break,  they  saw  the 
la  nil  of  Britain  on  their  left,  and  seemed  to  leave 
some  conspicuous  part  of  tho  island,  probably  the 
south  foreland,  astern  :  but  with  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  and  the  help  of  their  oars,  they  arrived  at 
noon  at  a  convenient  part  of  the  coast  not  far  d\s 
tant  from  the  landing-place  of  the  former  year, 
but  less  exposed  to  the  sea.  This  place  we  may 
supix)se  to  have  Ixren  Pigicell  Bay,  In'vond  the 
mouth  of  the  Stour,  or  the  entry  to  Sandwich 
Haven.* 


S  The  lefrtons,  at  the  end  of  this  campaign,  were  re- 
duced to  3,500. 

4  See  Csiiar's  Commentaries. 

5  Mr.  d'Anvillo.  on  a  suppoftition  that  Crr-nr  must 
have  passed  into  Britain  by  the  shortest  po9«ihlp  line, 
fixes  upon  Ilith.  about  eight  milow  wp«t  of  l><»vpr.  as 
the  pincc  of  hiri  landing  in  his  first  invasion  of  Britain . 
and,  consequently,  on  sonio  other  ronti^uoiiii  part  jh 
the  place  of  his  lundin[{  in  the  second  invasion;  but 
this  does  not  agree.  eitht;r  with  llie  description  of  ih;* 
const,  bein^f  planum  et  apertum  littua,  or  with  the  sf- 
quel  of  the  story,  which  places  some  s*ich  rivt-r  as 
the  Btour  to  be  passed  in  his  march,  attout  twelv<* 
miles  from  tho  shore.  The  coai>t  nt  llitii.  tlioiieli  ii  •( 
altogether  inarcei^siblo,  is  steep  and  hilly,  and  hou'.J 
have  eiDoscd  Cesar  to  difficulties  in  his  first  opera- 
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Thr  Rritons  ha«l  assrniMrd  an  formerly  to  op- 
thc  d(*srcnt  of  the  Romans;  but/ on  the 
apppunnop  o(  so  great  a  fleet,  were  intiiiiidate<l, 
&nj  witSiirew  fmm  the  coart 

Cx^JiT,  flutterins  liimoelf  that  he  haj  found  a 
safer  nud  tor  hiti  8hii«  than  that  at  which  he  had 
statjun*tl  titem  in  tlie  preceding  year,  left  tiia  fleet 
at  anrh.tr,  ami  Stuart h*t!  aj^uinst  any  attempta  of 


had  a^ree«l  to  FUi«|*end  their  own  quarreln,  and 
were  assembled  in  greater  numl'eri*  tlian  formerly, 
under  < 'assivcluun UK,  a  chiet\nin  of  Middlesex, 
or,  as  fjpsar  «les«'ril>e«  him,  a  prince  nisidinfi  on 
the  northern  bank**  of  the  Thnim^,  and  at  about 
seventy  or  eijrhty  miles  from  the  Kca. 

Thif*  chieftain  brought  into  the  field  a  name> 
rous  armv  of  infantr\',  of  horsemen,  nnd  armed 


the  nuti>e4  by  a  IkmIv  of  ten  cohorts  and  three    chariotri.     Hist  knowletljre  of  the  w<nv1s  enabled 
l:!iiidn«l  hor<e,  that  were  pronerly  entrenched  on    him  to  hara?«8  the  RomunA  on  their  m:irch,  and. 


t!ic  s)i>>re.  Uvintr  infonned  tiiat  the  Britons  had 
their  fi»rce.s  asi«erobled  on  a  small  river  (probably 
the  S!o-ir\  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 


following  the  tnctstlwl  wen*  clear  of  uiiderw<»od, 
not  only  to  rrjill  them  with  miivileii  from  the 
thickets,  but  to  clmri^e  them  likewise  with  iiid 


from  hid  lanilin£r-{>lace,  he  put  hi^army  in  motion  j  horsemen  and  chariot's  even  in  iilaces  where  the 
in  the  niiiht,  and  at  bre:ik  of  day  came  up  viith  ■  j^round  (H*emed  U'tist  fitti^l  fur  the  movement  of 
the.Ti,  di*loi I iir^l  them  from  their  port,  and  <»blij(eil  I  such  l>o«Ii<*».  Kncoumueil  with  bin  succcim  in 
them  to  withdraw  to  a  plac*e  of  retreat  in  that  thii  species  of  wurl'are,  he  vcntun'<l  to  attack  the 
iit'i:;hUmr!ux^l,  which,  on  occasion  of  their  own  i  whole  cavalry  of  the  Koiiian  army,  \\hich,  being 
warii,  hiid  liet-n  fortified  in  their  manner  with  a  >  on  a  fommni;  inirty,  were  siipiNirtttl  by  an  entire 
moat,  and  rami  arts  of  wooil.  To  reduce  them  in  |  legion.  Hut  tne  liritons  iNiiiir,  in  this  atteniiit, 
tbiH  strong;  hold,  he  erert^'d  some  works,  and  made  •  di'fe:ileii  with  sreat  slaufiliter.  their  chief  lost 
l^iilar  a^ipruachfs ;  but  as  he  had  not  investetl  jcouraire,  or  was  deserted  by  his  followers,  and 
the  place,  the  only  eff"ect  of  hL»  attack  was,  to  !  never  more  attempteil  to  fice  the  Romans. 
firtrv  the  enemy  to  alxindon  it,  and  to  continue       Ca>sar.  HmliTi};  thi.s  enemy  remit  his  anlour, 


their  p-tmt.  He  had  taken  his  resolution  to 
pursue  them  on  the  following  dav,  and  had  liemin 
nitf  lairih  in  thm*  divisions,  wlien  it  appeared, 
tbit  the  elemi'nt  which  is  the  safe^^ard  of  Bri- 
tain, thou^Ii  not  always  luflicient  to  keep  itsene- 
lDi**4  at  :i  ilif^'ince,  yet  i«  subject  to  accidents 
whii:h  n-nder  the  attempt  of  invaders  very  difli- 
cult,  an  1  tluMr  ci>ndilion,  ev(>n  when  on  shon*, 
satfi'*i>'iitly  ha&initHis.  To  this  puriiost^  a  mes- 
•en^r  nwrttiok  (.*a*saronhismnn:h  v^nth  tidings, 
tH.it  -ill  his  Hhi|K,  ill  a  stonn  which  arose  in  tne 


advanced  with  a  quicker  f>a«v.  From  hissilenee 
on  the  Hubjcct  of  any  ditnculty  in  pai(Hn((  the 
Me<Jway,  we  must  supjwhie  him  to  Imve  followed 
the  valp  of  the  Stour  to  Ashtord.  and  fn>m  thence 
to  have  kejit  on  the  plains  to  MuitUtone,  near  to 
whi-'h  place  the  ri\er  M»*<iwav  is  everywliere 
naturally  fonlable;  and  fri>m  the  length  of  his 
nuirt'h,  lieing  altout  eighty  miles  fn>m  the  sea, 
when  he  crime  upon  the  Innks  of  the  Thames, 
we  may  supiK>!4e  him  to  havearri\ed  on  that  river 
at  the  reach  which  rnns  from  ^outh  to  north, 


pn'-vlifij  night,  had  l»ei'n  dri\en  from  their  an-  somewhere  between  Kinifstone  and  Brentford. 
rS«ir-*,  h.i-l  ran  toul  of  each  other,  that  many  of  [  There  he  olw<*r\-<"s,  that  the  only  ford  in  the  river 
ihi'in '.^'-f'- ••t. -.Ill' I*-*!  and  wrecked,  anil  all  of  them  .  w-as  ffnred  and  guiirdcd;  that  a  rnw  «.f  hharp 
pn-itly  fl  triiiiiiitl.  ■  stakiN  wa*.  drivi-n  under  water;  tiril  thi»  i>|i}»ositc 

i'l'iT.  lU)  t!ii'<  ri'jMirt,  sn''jNMide«1  his  mirch,  kink  was  lint>il  with  a  pili'>:iili',  iiud  iiKinnid  by 
and.  hiMii:;  riviil  t!ir  uum  lnnly  »»f  hi-*  army  in  a  nuineri)U<i  lM»<ly  of  th«*  n;«ti\e-'.  lie  in-MTtlu*- 
u  wi':i-:"iri!ii  .1  e:ini)»;  he  him-i^'if,  with  a  proper  N's-*  pr-'^fdrd  to  fi»n'e  lii-i  w.iy.  mimI  by  the  iiii- 
c*t-«»rt.  nl.ir.ii'.l  t«»  the  Ci^ft.  At  his  arri\al,  he  ji<'tui)>ily  of  his  alt  irk.  druxe  tli*'  enmiv  from 
f.i'iii'l  »■!  it  t'.irty  of  hif*  shijN  wen*  irn-coviraMy  tlirir  jKi-^t,  an«l,  witln'Ut  unv  h»-*s  <'f]»Ti«-d  his 
I.iot ;  !  'it  iM.it  t!u'  n'ln.iiiiilrr.  tlnuigh  i^n-atly  d.t-  iMss;i<it>,  :tltlii>u:^h  hi'«  nu-n  wiTi-  oiilii:rd  to  wade 
liUiTiiI,  Htiiht  !k-  retittnl.      For  this  pnrpise  he    up  to  the  chin. 

♦:i\»'  II.  i- r- in  Jiis  army,  that  all  who  h.id  l>een  (.'av;i\cluunus  h:»d,  for  S'lni'*  tiiMc,  made  no 
iii'itrii  'i  •!  in  t!ie  tra.Ie  of  a  c.iriienter  should  re-  attenipt  to  n'>i<t  the  Kmnaii  army  :  he  had  con- 
parr  to  ♦li"'  s«M-jn»rt  to  Im' rm ployed  in  retitting  trnliif  hini-M-lf  witli  iib-ifrvin'j  th«-ir  nrntions,  and 
t.'u'll.;t;  he  ralU'.l  many  wtirkiiien  like  win*  fn 'Ml  ■  with  enditivourinu  to  strip  the  ei)untry  Iwlore 
1mi:I,  .iii-1  iM\e  tlirtviioH'*  for  builthn;;  a  nuinlter  them  of  «'%ery  partieuiar  l»y  whirh  they  ei>uld 
C'f  n»-.v  \.--.'-'U  on  dil!i>n>nt  jwrts  jif  tint  coa>t;  profit  on  tlu-ir  march,  t 'M'«::ir,  on  hi**  jnirt,  nd- 
an  1  t.»  jiiirl.  for  tli**  future,  a:;.»in">t  sui'li  a<*i-i- j  ^  hii'mI  witii  tin-  pnf.»utioti«s  i:c«'r-^iry  al!:lin^t 
d»-iifi  J  >  1. 1  I  i.itrly  U'lMlcii  his  Hlji|N,  he  (inlerinj  '  si:ch  an  i  uemy.  ani,  a-*  they  h.!«l  dr-tri»yid  wliat 
thit  t:.i-.  -.ItiMdd  ln'  drtwn  on  Khon>.  In  this  '  rouM  !»"  o\'  iiiitii«-iii:<.ti'  u-rf*  ti)  UU  Hrmy,  he  c!e- 
W'»rk  tii*'  in-iy  w.is  iut'ess-intly  employcil  for  tefi '  strnveil  what  w.i<  IcO,  in  tmler  to  t"or»T  tin*  na- 
iiivs,  aril  '.vi'liout  intt-rniission  CNen  in  tlw  niijht.  I  li^e^  to  subinUsinn.  In  thi**  ^lilt^•  of  the  war, 
Thi"  fl '•  T. , it  Ii«ns;th.  lteini»  in  this  m-mnrr^'M'run'il  j  having  Iti^ure  aiiil  opiNirtunily  to  «»lwr\e  the 
Irorii  t';"  ilin'.jrr*  «*f  the  s«*.i,  and  covere«l  by  an  :  eon-lition  of  the  Cii;:ntry  and  tin*  nianiu  r-*  vt'  t!io 
en*nii''i  :i'-irt  i»:itlie  sideof  tlie  land,  In*  n-turned  I  j^'opic,  he  iji\i"»  ili,»  loMowing  aeeourit  of  Uilli : 
ti  hi'»  ■till/,  and  n  sumid  tJie  o{N.'rations  of  hi>*  j  "Tliit  mi  tin*  f.i.i-.t  tljrre  w«-r«'  eiiloni*"*  InMii  tlie 
a-'iiiy.  ;  nei_'h'»'»iirin:;  eontinrnt.  still  di-ttiniiiii-ihi'd  l»y  tlio 

It  .i:'  ■  ir-  that  the  nativtM  of  Britain,  lu-in^  names  of  the  cuuntrii-^  friMU  whin-'"  tJu-v  li;id 
di\i'lt*l  .-i?  »  many  Miiall  canton?*,  or  M'jmnite  C'Hih';  tliat  th» -«•  eol«»nies  Umiiit  |iisM'--«'d  nl  a;rii- 
prin  ij-i'i::--*,  and,  as  usual  in  such  e.is.-s,  Ire-  culture,  and  w!l  ^tix-ked  witli  cattle,  w«re  «  x- 
tpifiitl-.  ..'  war  jiiiori'  theni-s-lves,  h.td  Uu'ii  ar*  treim-lv  ikiiiiiIoiis:  that  thev  had  iriniu'v  nk.-<!i'i<f 
I'nl.y  it  xiri.iri-'  whm  t '.isjir  .irri\rd;  but.  ir.«n  or  !<r.i<>;  t!n*  lir-t  of  w  J;i<-h  mh-I  t!-.  vMtfi  jn  .it 
J'lriiij  til-  -Ji  »,-i  ri-*i'ite  wliii'h  tlu*  tli-i-i-ter  tliat  ■  qu.irilitits  o|  tin,  wrr^-  found  intli«-ir  iv\n  i-lariij; 
hi!  !'  :  ..\  .1  :iU  t!i'-'l  !u  I  i^i^en  them,  tlrit  t!iey  .  t!]e  oilu-r  nKt.il  was  ini;iorti'.l  fn>:M  a'>i«'(il;  (hit 

, '_    trii*  wintir  wa**  inilil-  r  here  than  in  <  lau! ;  th.it 

fiiin<  •»•»  .1  irt*  whi'*ch?ro>jM  no*  >HiiMy  haveo.isit-  '  '■"'  Wuf-is  of  liiil.iin  t'nrni^lud  the  s.in.«  timlc-r 
leJ  lu  Ilk.  ii  u  .lo  .  A  ith  those  of  G  lul,  vicv'^it.  vtuc  Gi  ^ud  vVck:  VxvOa\ 
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tnd  thnt  the  huum*!*  were  built  in  the  mme  man- 
ner in  hotli  countripj*."  From  this  arrount  of 
the  coast  ho  proceeds  to  olwerve,  "  That  the  in- 
land parts  were  orcu|neil  by  the  ori^rinal  native**, 
who,  with  little  com,  Hulwi.'^ted  chiefly  by  milk 
and  the  other  produce  of  their  herds;  that,  by  a 
nartirul:ir  superstition,  althoiij^h  pohscsmhI  of 
nareti,  of  (jce«e,  and  other  fowls,  they  were  forbid 
to  eat  of  these  animals ;  that  they  were  curious  in 
the  ornaments  of  the  pi^rson ;  nlTrctwl  to  have 
bushy  whiskers,  and  lon^  hair ;  that  they  stained 
or  painted  their  Ixxlies  of  a  blue  colour,  and  had 
no  clothes  besid^  the  skins  of  brasts ;  that  they 
associate*!  in  small  clulw  or  fraternities  of  ten  or 
a  dozen  in  number."  And  adds  a  circumstance 
In  which,  if  he  were  not  deceived,  as  is  common 
enoui^h  to  foreitpiers,  by  some  aj)|K'amnces  which 
were  not  sufficiently  explained  to  him,  he  gives  a 
atrikinsT  example  of  the  diversity  which  lakes 
place  ainonir  mankuid  in  settlino;  the  clarion  of 
external  actions.  The  brothers,  the  father,  and 
the  son,  though  senaralelv  married,  and  rejjutcd 
the  parents  of  children,  ^)roupht  forth  by  their 
respective  wives,  yet,  without  jealousy  or  im- 
putation of  evil,  lived  with  those  wives  in  com- 
mon.' 

Cwwir,  being  on  the  left  of  the  Thames,  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Trinobantes,  sunposed  to 
liave  l)een  the  inhabitants  of  Elssex  anu  Suflblk. 
The  sovereitrn  of  this  canton  havinsf,  in  some 
quarrel  with  his  own  ueople,  l)een  exj)elled  from 
his  dominion,  had  taken  refuire  with  Cwsar 
in  Gaul,  and  was  now,  bv  force  of  the  Roman 
arms,  restored  to  his  kini^dom.  Five  other  prin- 
ciimlities  made  their  submission  at  the  same  time. 


Cassivelaunus  retired  to  his  prindpal  fortica^ 
which,  consisting  of  a  palisade  and  a  ditch  otoated 
in  the  least  accessible  part  of  the  woods,  was  by 
the  natives,  as  Cnsar  is  {leased  to  express  him- 
self, called  a  town,  and  was  in  reality,  in  case  of 
alarm,  a  place  of  retreat  for  themselves  and  their 
cattle.  On  the  approach  and  attack  of  Cesar  on 
one  side,  Cassivelaunus  retired  by  an  outlet  on 
tlie  other,  leaving  some  herds  of  cattle,  and  many 
of  his  men,  to  full  into  the  enemy's  hand. 

After  this  defeat,  the  British  prince  endeaTonred, 
as  a  last  resource,  to  give  Cesar  scmie  trouble  in 
his  rear ;  and  for  this  purpose  sent  an  older  to 
the  four  princes  of  Kent,  to  aseemb^  their  pcofde, 
and  endeavour  to  force  the  Roman  station,  and 
destroy  the  Roman  shiprang,  where  they  lay  on 
the  coast  They  accoruingiy  attacked  the  in- 
trenchment,  but  were  repuls»] ;  and  Cassivekunus 
himself,  reduced  to  despair  by  the  defi?ction  of  so 
many  of  his  countrymen,  and  by  his  rejpei^  de- 
feats^ determined  to  make  his  suhmission.  The 
season  of  the  year  being  far  advanced,  and  Cmar, 
desirous  to  retire  with  honour  from  a  country  in 
wliich  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  any  settle- 
ments, accepted  this  on  easy  terms. 

A  certain  tribute  was  imposed  on  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Thames^  hosta^ 
taken  for  the  poyment  of  it,  and  the  invadeni, 
with  a  numerous  assemlilagc  of  prisoners,  then 
the  only  or  principal  spoils  of  this  island,  retired 
to  their  shi{)s,  which,  not  being  suflicient  to  re- 
ceive them  at  one  embarkation,  were  obliged  to 
return  for  a  .second;  and  in  this  way  socccs- 
sivelv,  without  any  material  accident,  transported 
the  whole  of  the  Roman  army  into  Gaul. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Death  of  Julia  the  daughter  of  Civmr  and  the  wife  of  Pompry — TVial  of  Gabiniua — Detection 

of  an  iifainous  'rransaction  of  Mnnmius  and  Ahenobarbus — Revolt  of  the  Low  Countries — 

yfilitary  Execution  again.H  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  bet  icccn  the  Rhine  and  the  Metuc — 

Operations  of  Craiisiui  in  Mcsttjwtamia — I/is  Death — Competition  for  the  Consulate — Death  of 

Clodius — Riot  in  the  City — Pompcy  sole  Consul — Trial  of  Milo. 


WiFlILE  the  Roman  anny  was  in  Britain, 
there  haj)|)ened,  bv  the  death  of  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cuwar  an(f  the  wife  of  Pompey,  a  great 
chano;e  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  relation 
which  sulwsisteil  lietween  them,  and  in  the  sem- 
ration  of  their  8Uj)posed  political  interests.  The 
connection  which  then  came  to  Iv  dissolvctl,  had 
been  devised  as  a  Iwnd  of  confederacy  lx»tween 
parties  whose  interfering  objects  of  ambition  must 
nave  otherwL*u^,  on  many  occasions,  excited  their 
mutual  jealousy.  Neither  the  fatlier-in-law,  nor 
the  son,  was  likely  to  sacrifice  his  ambition  to 
mere  aflt*ction,  but  each  may  have  expected,  that 
the  other  should  be,  in  some  <legn?e,  the  dupe  of 
his  relation,  and  should  aKate  a  little  of  the  jea- 
lousy to  which  he  was,  by  his  situation  and  his 
ol)jects,  so  naturally  inclined.  This  [Kission, 
however,  we  may  believe  was  fur  from  ha\ing 
lxH»n  extinguished  in  the  miml  of  either.  The 
choice  which  Poin])ey  made  of  Simin  for  his  pro- 
vince, with  a  military  command  tor  a  term  of  live 
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years,  i)rol»ably  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  retain 
his  8U|)eriority  over  Cajsar,  and  to  have  in  his 
ix)wer,  in  case  of  a  breach  between  them,  a  pro- 
vince, though  less  contiguous  to  Italy  than  that 
which  was  lield  by  Caesar,  not  less  Stted  to  fur- 
nish formidable  armies  and  the  resounx^  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  these  effects  of  jealousy,  while 
the  familiar  relation  of  father-in-law  and  son  sub- 
sisted between  C»sar  and  Pompey,  and  while 
Cmssus  continued  to  hold  a  species  of  lialance  in 
their  councils,  they  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  a  |«r- 
tici{iation  of  consequence  and  i»wer.  But  the 
death  of  Julia,  and  that  likewise  of  the  cliild  of 
which  she  had  been  delivered  only  a  few  days 
Iwfore  her  death,  put  an  end,  not  only  to  any 
real  cordiality  in  this  connection,  but  even  to  any 
semblance  of*  friendship,  and  rendered  them,  fnin 
this  time  forward,  mutually  jealous  of  the  ad\^n- 
tages  ihcy  severally  gained,  whether  in  respect 
to  force  in  the  provinces,  or  to  state  and  popu- 
larity at  Rome. 

It  is  obser>'cd,  that,  from  this  date,  Cesar  br- 
cAmc  more  than  formerly  attentive  to  repoiti 
from  the  city,  and  moro  careful  of  his  intclligciice 
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from  thence  ;>  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  gain 
every  person  who  mifjrht  be  of  consequence  in  de- 
ciiUn<;  the  CMitest  wliich  he  perceivfHl  must  arise. 
Among  these  he  paid  hu  court  in  particular  to 
Cioefn,  who  was  hkcly,  alwut  this  time,  to  devote 
himaelf  to  Pompey,  and  whom  he  wished,  at 
least,  to  keep  in  suspense  between  them :  fur  this 
purpoAP,  as  appears  from  their  correspondence, 
be  applied,  as  usual,  to  his  vanity,  and,  while  he 
was  piercing  the  woods  of  Britain  in  pursuit  of 
Caasivpbunui  and  his  painted  followers,'  affected 
to  read  and  to  admire  verses  which  were  sent  to 
him  by  a  person  much  more  esteemed  for  his 
proae  than  his  poetrv. 

The  Roman  army  bad  been  tempted  into  Britain 
bv  the  hopes  of  finilding  mines  of  silver,  but  were 
disappointed ;  ibr,  braulcs  slaves,  thev  found  no 
booty  in  that  island.  Such  probably  likewise 
were  the  principal  8p(Mls  of  G^ul ;  yet  we  find 
their  general,  in  consequence  of  his  conquests  in 
that  countrv,  enabled  to  expend  great  sums  in 
•Qpporting  his  influence  at  Rome.  While  Pom- 
pey pMTured  his  own  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  army,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
Cesar  in  the  pro\inrcs,  Cssar,  in  his  turn, 
projected  public  works  at  Rome  to  vie  with  the 
Dia|rnifioence  of  Pompey,  and  with  that  of  other 
citizea<«,  who  maile  such  works  a  part  of  tlieir 
policy,  to  gain  the  people.  For  this  puruose 
Cesar  pmposod  to  build  a  Basilica,^  anu  to 
enlarge  the  forum,  at  an  cxnenste  of  six  millions 
Roman  money,  or  about  fiuy  thousand  iwunds ; 
to  rail  in  the'  tieUi  of  Mars*  with  marble  ballis- 
tera.  an>l  to  surround  the  whole  with  a  oobiuulc 
or  p«irtico  extending  a  tliousand  paces,  or  about 
a  mile. 

In  these  several  works  Caesar  affected  to  con- 
sult or  to  ein{ilov  Cicoro  in  a  manner  which  tliit- 
U'n^l  hi-i  vanity,  and  rencwni  his  ho{N*fl  of  being 
a!m>  aUi  to  ilirtvt  liL»  councils,*  in  wluit  rebtcd  to 
mittcr*  of  st:i!H. 

In  t!ii»  moan  time,  partioi  in  the  city,  though 
enfirjgfd  i>n  the  (>i'l«>  of  ilitftTent  compctiturs  for 
otHre  at  tlh*  a'lproachini;  eiorlions,  were  likewise 
intent  on  tht>  cause  of  CTabinius.  ThU  ofHcer, 
while  y«'t  in  hii  province,  h:id  been  impeached 
Cir  tlij4>hfn  in>i  the  onlers  of  the  senate,  and  fi>r  con- 
tempt ot  rcliirion  in  his  expnlition  to  K:;ypt.  But 
bavin:!-  by  the  inHuence  of  romjiev,  and  ot  Caesar, 
elutied  bis  first  attack,  he  set  out  for  Rome  in 
great  confulonce,  and,  on  his  journey,  ssLse  out, 
that  he  was(  to  demand  a  triumph.  But,  U)x)n 
his  approach  to  tlie  city,  hearing  in  what  manner 
the  «<M)  tti*  And  |ienpl«>  wen>  aflocted  toward;*  him, 
he  thought  projHTto  make  his  rntry  inthe  night; 
and  \n'iw£  arrived,  on  the  eij^hteentli  of  Septein- 
ber,  did  not  even  venture  to  apjiear  in  the  annate 
jbr  ten  days.  No  less  than  three  prosecutions 
were  prvparinir  af^ainst  hini;  for  treason,  for  ex- 
tortitiM  in  his  province,  ami  for  otlier  crimes. 
The  flr»t  (liy  on  which  he  present* tl  himself  in 
the  SI  n.ite,  tlw*  consul:*,  when  he  wouM  have 
witlkiriwn.  comnvnified  him  to  stay.  And,  kiv- 
ifiiT  c^llc-il  the  firracrs  i>f  the  revenue  from  Svria, 
w  no  nttc-ulcil  with  a  complaint  from  the  province, 
bid  thi  m  itiW  their  charge. 

2  Vimtn  ad  Qinni-  fVat.  lib.  ii.  ep.  15.  et  lib.  lii.  ep.  1. 

3  Iltiil.  lib.  II.  ep.  ult.    Ad  Atticiim,  lib.  tv.  cp.  16. 

4  Wli.tt  the  Kuinans  call«^l  a  Bsdilica  or  palace,  was 
a  kind  of  exchansr.  roiitaininf  porticoes  for  mer- 
chant*, and  ntbcr  public  acrooimodatioai. 

i  Cioero  ad  Alt.  lib.  iv.  cpi  IC 
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An  altercation  ensued,  in  which  Cicero,  mind- 
ful of  the  injuries  he  hail  received  from  Gabiniuik 
took  a  principal  |art  against  him,  and  pronounced 
an  invective,  which  the  other  returned  with  the 
abusi^-e  appellation  of  fugitive,  in  allusion  to  hii 
late  exile.>  Yet,  soon  after,  when  this  criminal 
was  brought  to  trial  for  extortbn  in  his  province, 
Cicero,  as  will  aflerwards  be  mentioned,  under- 
took, at  the  adUdtation  of  Pompey,  to  appear  in 
his  defence. 

Before  this  trial  for  extortion  took  place,  C. 
Memmius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  on  the  ninth  of 
October  delivered  to  the  people,  with  ^reat  force, 
a  charge  of  treason  against  Gabimus.'  The 
judgment  of  the  tribes  being  called,  and  sentence 
of  condemnation  likely  to  pass,  while  the  lictcm 
were  preparing  to  aeixe  f  lieir  prisoner,  his  wn,  a 
young  man,  with  much  filial  piety,  a  virtue  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Romans,  threw  himself  at  tfa« 
feet  of  the  tribune,  and  being  rudely  spumed  on 
the  ground,  happened  to  drop  his  ring,  the  badge 
of  Roman  nomlity ;  the  sp«-.tators  were  moved ; 
Leiius  Balbua,  anotlier  of  the  tribunes,  interposed, 
and,  with  the  general  apjtrohation  of  the  people, 
commanded  tlK  process  to  stop.* 

The  other  prosecutions  nevertheless  were  con- 
tinued against  GaUnius.  One  liefore  the  prstor 
AlHus,  in  wliicli,  though  the  majority  of  the 
judges  voted  to  acquit,  there  were  twenty-two^ 
out  of  seventy,  who  voted  guilty.*  Another  be- 
fore Cato^  on  a  charge  of  tiepredation  in  hu  po- 
vince,  to  the  amount  of  quater  millies,  tour 
hundred  millions  Roman  money,  or  atiout  three 
millions  steriinc  •  in  this  List  was  condemned,  and 
forced  into  exile.  At  this  trial,  Pompey  and 
CanuT  continued  to  employ  their  influence  in  hii 
favour.  And  ("icero,  altHoiigh  he  had  hitheito 
treat4.'d  Gabinius  as  the  author  of  his  own  exile, 
lieing  reconcilrti  to  Pomfjey  and  Casar,  no  longer 
continuetl  at  variance  with  a  |MT.'«iii,  who  hod 
Ix^n  no  more  t^uin  their  tool  or  instrument  in 
procurin«.j  his  ini?«lortune:s  and  condescended,  on 
thiit  occasion,  though  inoirixtuully,  to  plead  his 
cau<e.'0 

The  approaching  elections  gave  rise  to  compe- 
titions and  intrigues  more  coimfctod  with  the 
state  of  the  republic,  and  more  an  indication  of 
the  manners  wnich  then  prevailwl.  The  jxx>rer 
citizens  came  to  de{)end  tor  their  sulwistence  on 
the  distributions  of  corn  and  other  gratuities^ 
which  were  made  or  procureil  by  those  who 
courtinl  ])opularity,  or  who  aspired  to  the  otficea 
of  state.  <.'«)rruption  l)ecame  every  day  more 
flagrant  anil  less  di-ttiuiiied ;  and  the  laws  uirainftt 
bribery  were  lotting  their  force  for  want  of  per- 
sons to  ))rosecut(>  a  crime,  of  which  so  many 
either  wistied  to  reap  the  benefit,  or  which  many 
were  so  stronsly  tempted  to  commit.  To  supply 
this  defect,  (I'ato  moved  in  the  senate,  that  every 
one  elected  into  office  should  l)e  subject^nl  to  an 
inquest,  even  if  no  one  should  pnwecute  ;'*  and 
actually  obtained  an  edict,  requiring  the  ordinary 
judges,  that  were  nanKxl  for  triab  within  the 
year,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  means  by  which 
caihiiilates  succeeiled  to  office ;  and  to  set  thoM 
aside  who  were  found  to  have  incumxl  the  (lenal- 

6  Cicnro  ad  Quint.  fraL  lib.  iii.  7  Ibid. 

8  Val.  .Max.  lib.  viii.  c  1. 

9  Cicero  ad  Alt.  lib  iv.ep.  16 

10  Dio.  lib.  mix.  c  63.  Cicero  ad  Quiat.  fraL 
lib.  iiLep.  1  et  X 

11  Plui«rclLCioecQidMsulUb.ii.«^VL 
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ties  of  corrupt  tan.'  The  tribimw  intrrpmed  thrir 
ne^ivr,  or  suspended  the  eflfect  of  this  resolu- 
tion, until  an  act  of  the  people  should  be  obtained 
to  confirm  it  The  proposal  (^ve  ^reat  oflence 
to  the  parties  coucemeu;  and  Cato,  being  at- 
tacked by  the  populace,  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.  He  auerwards,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the 
more  re<;{>ectaUe  citizens,  was  favourably  heard 
on  this  subject  But  Tercntius,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, still  pendsting  in  his  negative,  this  at- 
tempt to  restmin  the  corruul  pratlices  of  tliose 
who  canx'assed  for  office  had  no  effect. 

The  candidates  themselves,  in  the  mean  time, 
if  each  could  have  trusted  the  laws  for  restraining 
others,  as  well  as  himself,  from  the  practice  of 

Siving  money ;  or  if  any  number  of  them  could 
ave  relied  upon  an  agreement  to  lie  entered  into 
among  themselves  to  refrain  from  it,  would,  it  is 
probable,  have  been  glad  to  be  relieved  from  an 
abuse  which  rendered  their  pretensions  so  ex- 
pensive and  so  precarious.  Moved  by  these  con- 
■iderations,  candidates  for  the  office  of  the  tribune 
enteretl  into  an  agreement  not  to  bribe,  ami  deposit- 
ed each  a  sum  of  moncy^  in  the  hands  of  Cato,  to 
be  forfeittxl  by  any  person  who  should  be  found 
acting  in  contravention  to  their  treaty.*  One  of 
them,  however,  was  detected  in  giving  money, 
and  accordingly  forfeited  his  pledge. 

In  the  competition  for  the  consulate,  comiption 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  excess.  An  office 
was  o|MMic<l,  at  which  the  candidates  dealt  out 
money  to  the  people,  who  came  in  the  onler  of 
their  trilies  to  mceivc  it*  A  gratuity  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  sesterces,*  was  oflTered  to  any  person  who 
should  secure  the  vote  of  the  first  century,  or,  as 
it  was  calleil,  the  Prerogatira.  The  demand  for 
money  to  Iw  employi^d  in  this  si)ecii's  of  traffic 
became  so  <fre;it,  that  by  the  first  of  July,  interest 
lose  from  four  to  ei^ht  per  cent.*  All  the  four 
can<Iid.ttei),  Memnuu<s  M.  Scaurus,  On.  Domi- 
tius,  and  M.  Me.^s;ila,  mutually  raised  jjrosecu- 
tions  for  brilwrv  aj^iinst  each  other;  and  in  the 
cours<»  of  those  traus.ictions,  it  appeared  that  Caius 
Meininin-*,  once  a  v«'hemcntj>arti7*in  of  the  senate, 
had  made  his  iwace  with  Caesar,  and  was  now 
Bupiwrted  by  his  jKirty  at  Rome. 

Metnmius,  it  ni.iv  be  rciiKunbered,  having  btM?n 

Enetor  ut  the  expiration  of  Ciesar's  consulate, 
roujrlit  a  charge  of  high  misdemeanour  in  office 
against  lum.  And  Ciesar  appeared  for  some  lime 
to  re^Mit  this  attack ;  but  was  in  reality  as  little 
to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  resentment,  as 
he  was  by  afitvlion,  and  knew  how  to  choose  his 
friends  from  among  those  who  had  the  resolution 
to  [>rovoke,  as  wcllas  from  among  those  who  in- 
clined to  sen-e  him.  Cssar  accordingly  made 
use  of  this  opportunity  to  se^iarate  Memniius 
from  the  rest  of  liis  enemies,  and  by  his  means 
brought  to  light  a  scene  of  corrupUon,  in  which 
Memmius  himself,  with  other  professed  sup- 
porters of  the  senate,  had  lieen  concerned,  and 
which  furnished  Cssar^  and  the  supposed  popular 
partv,  with  a  gn<at  triumph  against  these  pre- 
tender:* to  purity  and  pubhc  virtue. 

It  a[)|K>ared  that,  among  other  irregularities  at 


1  Cicero  ad  Att.  Iih.  iv.  cp.  in. 

3  Quing«*na.  500,009  Roman  money,  about  4000/. 

3  Pliitnrch.  Ciocro  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  ep.  15  ad  Quint. 
A-at.  lib.  ii.c.  13. 

4  Ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  «p.  17.  5  About  80.000/. 

6  Ad  Quint  frat.  lib  ii.  «p  IJ.    Idibus  quintilibui 
CoBnua  full  bwiteibus  exitriante. 


Rome  in  the  adnunistntion  of  government,  em 
laws,  and  supposed  acts  of  the  senate  or  peodr, 
could  be  forged  or  surreptitiously  obtained.  The 
present  consuls,  On.  Domitius  Ahenoharba% 
and  Ap.  Claud.  Pulcher,  entexvd  into  a  compact 
with  those  two  who  were  candidates  to  suoeeed 
them,  Caius  Memmius  and  C.  Domitius  Calii* 
nus :  the  two  first,  to  secure  their  own  nomint* 
tion  to  lucrative  provinces  at  the  expuratioD  of 
their  consulsliip :  the  two  others  now  standiiif 
for  this  office,  to  secure  their  elections.  The 
parties  agreed  to  forge  an  edict  of  the  senate  and 
(^the  people,  fixing  the  consular  prminces.  And 
a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  the  candidate! 
in  the  hands  of  the  consuls,  to  be  forfeited,  ifther 
did  not  support  this  foisery,  with  the  e\idenoeaf 
three  augurs,  who  shoiud  vouch  for  the  pasnug 
o(  the  law  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  tws 
senators  of  consular  dignity,  who  should  swetr 
they  were  present  when  tms  allotment  of  pio> 
viiices  was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  altbougo  it 
was  notorious  that  no  meeting  of  the  senate  hid 
been  held  for  this  porj)ose. 

Memmius  lieing  gained  by  the  parties  of  Ce- 
sar and  Pompey,  was  persuaded  to  sacrifice  his 
own  reputation  in  order  to  ruin  that  of  Domitiiii 
Ahenobarbus.  lie  Uid  this  strange  agreement, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  in  wnting,  together 
with  the  bornls  which  had  been  granted  upon  it, 
l)efore  the  st^nate.  Appius  Claudius  braved  the 
detiH:tion  ;  but  Ahenobarbus,  professing  himself 
to  be  of  a  {urty  which  contentied  for  purity  and 
reformation  of  manners^  incurred  mucn  disgrus 
and  reproach. 

From  this  transaction  it  should  appear,  not 
only  that  the  a&seniblies  of  the  people  were  ex- 
tremely irregular  and  tumultuary,  and  might  be 
made  up  of  such  })erKons  as  were  by  any  party 
pur)K>sely  brou<rhtto  thecomitium ;  Inittliat  even 
the  meetings  of  the  senate  might  be  packed ;  that 
their  priJCctMluiffs  were  carelessly  rec4Drded,  and 
mi;lht  Ix;  easily  forgwl.  The  nuuiliers  required 
to  form  a  comitium  or  assembly  of  the  people  not 
being  fixed,  any  cx)nveiilion  of  jiersons  brought 
from  any  part  of  Italy,  occujiyingthe  usual  place 
of  a.siMuiibly,  niiglit  take  u[M)n  them  the  designa- 
tion and  powers  of  the  Roman  people;  and  as  the 
fluctuating  sovereignty  of  the  people  by  this 
me^ms  [mssed  from  one  jKirty  to  another,  its  or- 
der^*  were  often  surreptitious  and  contrailictory, 
and  every  law  might  he.  considered  as  the  nundate 
of  a  partv  or  faction,  not  as  the  will  of  the  commu- 
nity.' (areat  as  these  disorders  were,  there  were 
at  all  times  numerous  parties  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  continuance  of  them ;  and  the  age,  though 
suffering  under  the  most  grievous  abuses,  was 
still  more  averse  to  the  neces.sary  refomiattons. 

The  infamy  of  this  recent  transaction  produced 
a  delay  of  the  eltvtions,  until  the  tenn  of  the 
present  consuls  in  office  was  expired.  An  inter- 
regnum accordingly  ensued.  The  partizans  of 
Pompey  hinted  the  necessity  of  naming  a  dicta- 
tor, tie  himself  a fl'ected  great  reserve,  in  expec- 
tation that  when  the  prest*nt  troubles  came  to 
their  height,  the  powers  necetwar)'  to  iiupprrss 
them  would,  by  general  consent,  l>e  pn^ased  inlc 
his  hands. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cirsnr,  whose  councils  had 
so  great  a  shnrc  in  <lcterniining  thrse  event?,  was 
detained  in  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul,  and  was 

7  Dion.  CaiiiuB,  lib.  xxziz.  c.  C3. 
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trary  to  hw  uiniil  practiro,  to paKS the 
r  on  lhn  Hi«le  of  the  Alp*     On  his 

Britain,  finding;  that  the  harvest  in 
'en  unfjvounible,  he  was  tcmptn),  in 
Jitate  the  sul«i:*tenrp  of  his  army,  to 
[uorterM  much  farther  than  had  been 

proctiee.  Lalnonus,  with  one  ilivi- 
nt  to  the  Moselle ;  TituriusSabinus, 
r,  to  the  ncii'hUmrhoo)!  of  the  Meuse. 
t  are  now  the  districts  of  Liege  and 

CluintiM  (/icero  was  posted  on  mme 
he«  of  the  Scheld  or  the  Sambre,  in 
»f  Hainault.  And  the  whole  army^ 
osition,  extended  from  the  Seine  to 
about  MaeoEtrirht,  and  from  the  nea 
bourhood  of  Treven.  The  distance 
» postrt  wrre  ^»laced  from  each  other 
ed  by  the  nutivot,  who  still  bore  with 
he  intru*4on  and  usur[Mition  of  theac 
mfitefl  them  to  form  a  d(>^fTn  against 
e  <iuarteri(  afiart,  and  by  cuttinj;  them 
Mr  country  for  ever  of  these  imiierioua 
lie  guerttis  who  acte<i  as  proprirton* 
•itorv  on  which  thev  were  received, 
I  evtTy  act  of  resistance  to  their  unjust 
vith  the  name  of  defection  and  rcnel- 

ion  of  thi«  desi;;n,  Amhiorix,  leader 
ns  which  were  situated  in  the  angle, 
confluence  of  the  Mr  use  and  the 
rouml  the  quartern  of  Sabinus,  which 
1  to  liave  been  at  a  place  which  U 
ron^rns,  sud<lenly  pr^senttxi  liimnelf 
erouH  boilv  before  the  Roman  station, 
tured  to  force  tlw  intrenchment ;  but 
sed,  ha/1  recourse  to  an  artifice  in 
jrcei^lrd.  Atreciiii«r  a  jjreat  reirard 
i-in-*.  lie  drriinil  that  lie  nii^ht  have 
litv  ti)  coininuiiiiMle  to  thrir  |;enenl 

the  mo-it  st'rious  importance.  An 
f  st'nt  to  him  u{)«">ii  thi?*  n'tjuest,  he 
0  «lisoIi»sc,  with  the  utm<.)<t  r»'trr»t,  a 
n  fomifd  l>v  the  (.^auls  to  c\it  olf  the 
v;  ir.ive  ni>ti'*e  t!j:it  a  jrrrat  IkxIv  of 
id  aln-adv  {Kis<M>d  the  Rhine  to  join 
ition  of  this  dt'si^n  ;  that  he  himself 
ry  nnirh  a^ers*-*  to  the  pri»j»-ct;  but 
•li^U'd  to  iiivc  way  to  t\u*  [Mipular  im- 

hw  countr^'nu-n,  which  he  r(Milil  not 
all  he  could  do  wa<<  to  warn  the  Ro- 
irdanijiT,  to  ihi*  end  th  it  th»y  mii;ht, 
ctlitrtual  manner,  con •<ult  their  own 
ley  ch.»^,  while  it  wa«j  in  their  j*«)wtT, 
r,  and  t4>  ir.iin  the  lUMrest  station  of 
Ni>ple,  h«"  had  inihirnce  enuu«»h  to 
•  Ik'Vi't  niiilt'^^ttsl  (»n  tin*  mar-'h :  but 
i!d  lM-sit;ilc  for  any  time,  or  wait  till 
IS  ar^iv♦^I,  it  wouM  no  lonijiT  be  in 
o  avi'rt  the  storm  with  which  they 

iTin«l. 

loniiion,  evon  from  an  enemy,  after  a 
i  in  tlx'  conii-'il  of  war,  dtt^Tininiil 
quit  hi-i  jin"i4Mit  situation.  He  ac- 
vj:in  a  iiiarrh  of  fitly  miU's  toward.* 
«  of  Cluiiit'i!»<.'ict'ri\  And  f.dliiis  into 
lich  lh«*  trra.-liiTou-!  cliii-ftiiin  hail  laid 
■i-ihiil,  witli  an  entin*  letriyn  and  five 
whom  the  ♦jreatcr  i»ort  win»  put  to  the 
me  iri»t  Uu'ii  to  tn«*  Ht;ition  they  had 
din;'  no  s^-curity  in  that  plac**,  killed 
in  d<'s;iiiir.  A  vory  f»*w  esca{N.*d,  by 
to  Labicnutf  ou  the  Moa»elle, 


The  native^  thus  encouraged  by  the  racceM  of 
their  first  ojieration,  jiushed  on  to  the  quarters  of 
(luintus  Cicero,  armeit  anfl  assembled  tho  coun- 
try ad  they  passed,  and  arrived  with  such  exTtn- 
dition,  tliat  they  intercepted  all  the  parties  which 
were  abroad  in  search  of  wood,  provisions,  or 
forage,  ami  made  so  unexpected  an  attack  on  the 
Roman  station,  as  left  Cicero  scarcely  time  aufii- 
cient  to  man  his  entrenchments.  They  renewed 
the  artifice  which  they  hail  practiseti  with  so 
much  ffuccesg  against  Sabinus.  But  CicerOi 
though  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
that  officer  had  been  betrayed,  determined  to  re- 
main in  his  camp^  and  as  soon  as  poasiUe  to  give 
intimation  of  his  danger  to  Ca*sar.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  strenffthened  his  post  with  additional 
works,  and  published  a  rewanl  to  the  first  person 
who  should  succeed  in  carrying  intelligence  to 
the  nearest  quarter  of  the  Roman  army. 

The  enemy  bein|;  about  sixty  thousand  men. 
formed  a  circle,  facing  to  the  centre,  quite  rouna 
the  Roman  intrenchment ;  and,  the  more  efiec- 
tually  to  cut  ofTall  communication  of  supjtliesor 
intelligence  from  without,  effected  a  line  of  dr- 
cumvallation,  consisting  of  a  ditch  fifteen  feet 
wide,  and  a  breastwork  eleven  feet  high,  extend- 
ing over  a  circumfen'nce  of  fifteen  miles.*  I  n  thii 
work,  being  unprovided  with  intrenching  toolsi 
they  were  <^tged  to  cut  the  turf  with  their  awurda. 
But  havinjr  begun  it  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
hands  in  all  its  |nrts  at  once,  they,  according  to 
CflMtar's  account,  completed  the  whole  in  three 
hours. 

From  this  line,  which  they  formed  by  the  di- 
rection of  some  Italian  deserters,  they  made  regu- 
lar appn)aches  to  the  Roman  intrenchment ;  and 
hiving  purihed  their  turrets  quite  U[>  to  the  ditch, 
thn>w,  by  means  of  their  sliiitrs,  nil  hot  bullets 
and  biiriiitnjr  darts  into  the  thatch  with  v%hich  the 
huts  of  the  camp  wrn*  covin'd  ;  w-t  them  on  fire; 
and,  ill  the  niid.Nt  (»t  th<>  confusi<»n  whi<*li  aroso 
from  this  rin*ii instance,  endeavuurcd  to  scale  tho 
{Atlisadf  ant]  the  {larajjet. 

AVhile  il'iciro continucil,  with  ijreat ability  and 
coumi;e,  to  withstaritl  these  attacks,  tho  jiersons 
who  fndr:i^ouivd  to  carry  the  tidings  of  his  situa- 
ihtn  to  (.';esar  were  re|)eat«-<Ily  intenrejitrtl,  and 
cruelly  tortured,  to  d«'t<'r  others  fnun  n'lW'wing 
the  same  attenifit.  The  intelligence,  however, 
by  means  of  a  native  Gaul,  who,  availing  himself 
of  the  dre:*is  manners,  ami  laniju.iiie  of  his  coun- 
tr)'  passed  unolisjcrvwl  thri'U:!h  the  lines  of  the 
ent'my,  was  at  last  carried  to  the  head  quarters 
of  th(^  Roman  army. 

Ca'sar,  as  usual,  trusting  more  to  dcsjmtch  and 
rapid  execution  than  to  the  numbers  ot  his  men, 
lett  a  le;Ti()n  at  Sarnarubrix-a'^  to  guard  his  stores, 
laigazines,  and  l^iigifii^e,  and  with  two  other  le- 
{rioiis,  not  excectliiig  s«'ven  thousand  men,  being 
all  that,  without  hazarding  an  impir>))t'r  delay,  bo 
could  a!^omble,  hastened  his  march  to  the  quar- 
tt'rs  of  Cicero.  He  dt^|iatchrd  two  nn  ssengers, 
one  to  Lal-.icnuA,  with  onlers,  if  i^issible,  to  put 
the  trot»{>s  under  his  command  in  in* 4ion  toward* 
the  Meuse,  and  another  to  duiiilus  Cicero  him- 
M'lf,  with  ho[x>s  of  a)*surances  of  immeiliat*'  relief. 
The  first  messenger  fouml  Laliienus  U-set  with 
a  numerous  army  of  Ciauls,  and  then'fore  unable 
to  mo\-c;  the  other,  having  come  to  the  fool  of 
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Cicero's  intrenchmcnt,  cast  the  hillet  which  con- 
Uined  the  intelligence,  wound  up  on  the  shall  of 
a  dart,  against  one  of  the  towers,  where  it  stuck, 
and  hung  for  some  days  unobserved ;  but  being 
found  at  last,  it  was  carried  to  Cicero,  and  gave 
notice  of  Cssar's  approach.  At  the  same  time 
the  fire  and  the  smoke  of  his  camp  began  to  ap- 
pear on  the  plain,  and  gare  both  parties  equal 
intimation  of  his  coming. 

The  Qauls,  without  delay,  got  in  motion  with 
all  their  force,  and  having  abandoned  their  lines 
of  circumvallation,  advanced  to  meet  Cesar.  Ci- 
cero sent  him  intelligence  of  this  movement  of  the 
enemy.  The  armies  arrived  nearly  at  the  same 
time  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  brook  running  in 
a  hollow  track  netwcen  steep  banks,  which  nei- 
ther party  in  the  presence  ot  the  other  could  ven- 
ture to  pass. 

^  Ca»ar,  supposing  that  the  great  inequality  of 
his  numbers  might  insjHre  tliS  Gauls  with  con- 
tempt, endeavoured,  by  exceeding  his  usual  cau- 
tion, to  feed  their  presumption.  He  affected  to 
choose  a  ground  that  was  tit  to  secure  his  camp ; 
and  contracting  its  limits,  crowded  both  his  le- 
gions within  the  dimensions  which  were  usually 
occupied  by  one.  In  this  posture  he  meant  to 
await  the  effects  of  the  enemy's  temerity,  or,  if 
they  declined  passing  the  brook,  to  avail  liiinsclf 
of  tlie  security  they  w^erc  likely  to  feel,  and  to 
attack  them  in  their  own  canij>  by  surprise. 

The  event  justified  Cssar  in  his  expectation. 
The  Gaulit,  trusting  to  the  su(icriority  of  their 
numbers,  thought  thry  had  nothing  to  dread  but 
the  escape  of  tneir  enemy ;  and  they  acconlincly 
passed  the  rivulet,  with  intention  to  force  his 
lines.  Instead  of  defending  his  cainf^  he  jwured 
forth  liis  army  at  once  from  all  its  avcnm^,  and, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  surprise  upon  those  who 
came  to  attack  hiin,  and  by  the  -great  su}.ierioritY 
of  the  Romans,  when  mixed  sword  in  hand  with 
an  enemy,  routed,  disiiersctl,  or  fonuxl  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  tlie  greater  jNirt  of  tliis  multi- 
tude which  came  to  attack  him  with  so  much  fe- 
rocity and  confidence. 

By  this  victory  Cienar  not  only  relieved  Cluin- 
lus  (^ii'oro,  whom  he  joinc<l  the  same  evening, 
but  likewise  dis|)cllcd  the  cloud  which  hung  over 
the  other  quarters  of  !iis  array,  of  which  many 
liad  beiMi  at  the  same  time  invested  by  the  natives. 
Ther«*  insurrections,  however,  which  kept  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  low  countries  in  motion,  even 
in  the  nuMt  unfavourable  season,  gave  him  the 
pras{N'«*t  of  an  early  and  a  busy  campaign,  and 
#k>  mueh  disc4incerted  the  plan  which  he  had 
fonned  for  the  winter,  that  he  was  hindered  from 
making  hirf  iLsual  journey  across  the  Alps. 

During  this  netui'ssary  stay  in  Gaul,  it  does  not 
ffp}xnr  that  the  interests  which  Cssar  commonly 
studied  were  suffering  in  any  considerable  degree 
at  Rome.  The  civil  government  in  the  city  was 
hastening  fa^t  to  its  ruin,  and  the  longest  swonl 
was  soon  likely  to  decide  the  si>vereignty  of  the 
empire.  The  office  of  consul  was  unoccupied, 
anu  continued  to  W  so  from  th<>  bemnning  of 
January  to  the  middle  of  July.  In  all  this  time 
there  was  no  administration  of  justice,'  nor  any 
exercise  of  magistracy,  Iwhidtnt  tiiat  of  the  inter- 
rex,  who,  during  the  five  days  of  his  apitoint- 
nient,  u  <.«  Hii|){>()iied  to  have  no  Uher  t^yeet  be- 
tides tlie  elections  of  consuls.    This  object  wi 
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lerius  Messala  were  chc^^^n  and  en- 


Coss.  tercd  on  office  in  the  month  of  July 

While  Pomf»ey  was  endeavouring,  by  liis  in 
trigues  in  the  city,  to  make  a  sjx'des  of  monarchy 
in  liis  own  person  appear  to  be  necessary,  CanKir 
was  in  fact  providing  himself  with  the  only 
means  which,  in  so  distracted  a  state,  can  either 
acquire  or  pre«'r\e  such  a  power.  He  was  j^n- 
ing  three  additional  legions  to  the  establishment 
of  his  province ;  and,  under  pn^tence  of  his  late 
loss  on  the  Meuse,  or  of  his  fears  of  a  general  de- 
fection in  Gaul,  he  had  the  address  to  bring  into 
his  own  ser^^ce  a  legion  which  liad  been  recently 
forintHl  in  Italy  under  the  commistuon  of  Pomjiey. 
These  he  now  borrowed,  and  either  actually  de- 
Iwuched,  or  rendered  of  doubtful  fidelity,  if  v\rT 
it  should  be  proposed  to  recall  or  employ  tliem 
against  himself. 

While  he  took  these  measures  for  the  augment- 
ation of  his  forces,  and  I)efore  the  end  of  wint»  r, 
having  intelligence  tliat  the  Nervii,  or  the  inlia- 
bitants  of  the  county  of  Hainault,  held  friHjuent 
consultations  togetlier,  and  were  alH)ut  to  tak# 


vainly  attempted  by  every  Kuccfwave  intenex 
The  popular  tumults  were  fomented  by  the  tri- 
bunes who  were  in  the  interest  of  Poropey ;  and 
some  prodigy,  or  unfortunate  presage,  was  eon-  . 
tinually  alleged,  to  prevent  the  ele^iona.  The  < 
senate  stnvmg  to  put  an  end  to  these  cGaofden^ 
even  venturod  to  commit  to  prison  QL  Pompeiiu 
Rufus,  a  tribune,  who  seemed  to  be  moat  actiw 
in  disturbing  the  public  peace.  The  occasion 
seemed  ripe  for  the  execution  of  Pompey-s  df> 
si^n ;  andaxordiimly  another  tribune,  Lvcccioi 
Hirnis,  known  to  be  in  the  secret  of  Pomtiey'i 
intrigues,  moved  that  he  should  be  named  oicia- 
tor.)  He  himaeJf,  as  usual  on  such  oocasionfl, 
absented  himself  from  the  aaaembly,  and  stiQ 
kept  it  in  his  power  to  avow  or  disown  the  mrt- 
sures  of  his  creatures. 

This  motion  was  strongly  opposed  by  Cato^ 
and  appoured  to  be  extrenwly  diugreeal^  to  all 
the  pnncipnl  members  of  the  senate.*  Pompr? 
therefore  thought  proper  to  disclaim  it,  denied  ha 
having  encouragea  the  tribune  to  make  it,  and 
even  refused  to  accept  of  the  dictatorship ;  widinv, 
That  he  had  been  called  to  the  exercise  of  great 
powers  earlier  than  he  himself  had  expected; 
and  that  he  had  always  resigned  his  powen 
earlier  than  had  l)een  expected  by  any  one  eke.< 
In  this  was  expressed  the  great  object  dT  Pom- 
pey*s  ambition ;  he  preferred  this  point  of  estima- 
tion to  the  possession  of  power.  Tne  odium  of  the 
proposed  measure  fell  upon  Lucccius  Hirrus,  the 
tribune  who  moved  it,  and  had  nearij  brought 
upon  him  a  deposition  or  degradation  from  liis 
omce.  Cato.  willing  to  gain  Fompey,  or  to  con- 
firm  him  in  tlie  virtue  he  assumed,  pronounced  an 
encomium  on  this  act  of  moderation,  recommend- 
ed the  republic  to  his  care,  and  encouraged  him  in 
the  resolution  he  had  taken,  to  prefer  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens  even  to  ttic  power  of  dts- 
iiosing  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  his  [Measure. 
I'ompey  from  thenceforward  joined  with  the 
8i*nate  in  bringing  on  the  election^t; 
U.  C.  700.  and  according!)-,  afler  seven  monthf 
interval  of  confusion  and  anxiety, 
Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  and  M.  Va- 
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tlrtrrninod  to  prevent  them;  am]  for 
rfie,  with  four  lt';:ii>n8  lirawn  from  the 
i:irt(*rs  he  iiiarchi'd  into  their  country, 
out  niei-lini;  with  any  oppo.^ition,  de- 
iMr  iul tit :it ions,  moved  away  their  cattle, 
many  prisoners,  lie  continued  these 
until  the  nuti\efi,  reduced  to  s:Tcat  din- 
!ori*il  hia  mercy,  and  gave  hostages  for 
V  suhmi.^oiL 

.  in  the  course  of  this  winter,  called  the 
'  (r^ul  to  a  ireneral  convention  at  an 
lie  Seine,'  he  began  the  ojierations  of 
in:;  Kumnier  by  punislMnjr  tome  of  the 
A' ho  iLid  ahsentfHl  themselves  from  that 
and  who,  by  t!rM  act  of  disrespect,  had 
is  reri^ntment,  or  given  him  suspicion 
ntention^  The  principal  object  of  the 
however,  was  the  punishment  of  Am- 
liis  countrymen,  by  whom,  as  has  been 
ibinurt,  with  a  le;rinn  and  five  cohorts, 
rircum vented  antLcut  off  in  the  begin- 
c  preceding;  winter. 

Romans  scarcely  apiiear  to  have  con- 
t  any  i>eoiile  liad  a  right  to  withstand 
siuns,  and  treated  as  rebellion  every 
nation  once  vanquished  matle  to  nH;o- 
rtirs,  Ca-KJLT  states  it  as  necessary  for 
of  the  Rnmim  army,  for  the  siwurity 
arter-i,  and  for  preventing  such  actsolf 
perfidy  for  the  tuture,  tliat  the  subjects 
IX  should  suffer  an  exemplary  punish- 
0  secure  tliis  effect,  he  projecte<I  two 
s;  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
thi4  enemy's  countn',  with  intention 
i*  them  from  any  retreat  or  assistance 
tide.  He  [ienetratt^I  into  the  wixmIs  and 
r  Bnilnnt,  or  on  the  lefl  of  the  Meuse, 
'd  the  inhal'it'ints  to  rotne  under  en- 
i  not  til  n^tiUt  »)r  l):ir!K>ur  his  enemi«»;«. 
lerire,  -<till  uvuidini;  Xo  jnvi*  any  alarm 
ion  whi'*h  was  tlie  prinrijul  olyj-ct  of 
•utioris.  aii«l  having  fonnerly  si-nt  liis 
inder  an  esi*ort  of  two  li'tjiont*  to  the 
le  now  f  »llowod  in  tlie  name  <Hnx!tiofi 
rhiile  anny ;  and  findin j  that  Labienus 
reornt  \ii-ti»ry,  vanqnishoil  all  his  ene- 
at  iiiiarter,  he  crtiitiiiued  hi^  march  to 
,  c«»n«lruoteil  a  l»ridije  on  that  rivrr  a  lit- 
;ht-r  up  than  the  place  at  which  he  hal 
i.iA-^^l  it)  and  once  more  sit  fiiot  upon 
nnind. 

k-ii,  and  otljrr  jrreat  mi^ratin^  nations 
ontirient,  hii^ii);;  moviil   to   tlw*   t-ast- 
iwr  nirthinu  brliind  thorn  but  <lpserLH, 
no  army  ci>ulii  sal«i>t.  he  «-ofiti'iite(i 
ith  fxai'tini:  ho^tajjes  from  the    Ubii 
'  continuous   naliMi-',  to  »««vun*   their 
or  ralhrr  tn  nuke  suri'  of  tlu-ir  con- 
in   thi'  futun-   o;:eratit»ns  o{  the  war. 
thc'M'  pli'.l:;i.M  hen*  {i:ii«se<l  th»'  Kliine, 
t)  pirl  ol  his  briilixi',  i^n'l  \ci\  a  guard 
rt»horis  pr»>-N  rly  intnnclu-d  to  wcure 
iil.r. 

i''i\re  !n'  st-nt  furwani  his  cava' r\-,  wiiji 
nikr  ijuii-k  and  sili'iit  iiiiin.'hrs  intD  the 
IvtvviiMi  tin'  Rhinr  and  the  MrUH'. 
ItT.Ilowr.l  wit'i  l!u-  iiiUiiiry,  llitlnrto 
an  I  his  CMinfry-.n*  u,  w!ii»  wm'  tin* 
♦ji'.  t>  III"  jjl  till--*'  *»;.»  rat ioiH,  hill  takt-n 
an  I  III  I  •':!';•  vkI  shcU  iH-rtivt  s«*cnritv,  ■ 
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that  the  leader  Iiimsclf,  upon  the  arri\'al  of  Ce- 
sar's iiursi>,  narrowly  eiwraped,  and  had  no  more 
than  time,  by  a  general  intimation,  to  warn  hifc 
people  to  consult  their  own  safety.  They  accord- 
mgfy  se{Nirated,  part  hid  themselves  in  the  con- 
tisuoufl  marshes,  otliera  cmleavoured  to  find 
refuge  with  some  neighbouring  nations,  or  fled 
to  the  islands  that  were  fonncd  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine. 

Ciesar,  as  if  he  had  been  forming  a  party  of 
hunters,  separated  his  armv  into  three  dnisions; 
sent  Labienus  with  one  division  to  pursue  tho«e 
who  hod  fled  to  the  confluence  of  the  two  riven; 
Tribonius  with  the  second  up  the  counw  of  the 
Meuse ;  and  he  liimself,  in  pursuit  of  Ambiorix, 
directetl  his  march  to  the  Scheld.  His  orden 
were,  that  each  divuiion  should  put  all  they  met 
to  the  sword,  and  calculate  their  time  so  as  to  Te> 
turn  to  the  place  of  general  rendezvous  in  seven 
days. 

^0  render  this  execution  the  more  complete, 
all  the  neighbouring  nations  were  invited  to  par- 
take in  the  spoils  of  a  country  that  was  doome<l 
to  destruction.  Among  the  parties  who  were 
allured  by  this  invitation,  two  thousand  Ger- 
man horse  had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  continued 
to  ravage  all  before  them  in  a  body.  Cssar.  in 
making  a  disposition  for  his  present  march,  bad 
lodi^xi  the  -whole  bacgacc  bt  his  armv  at  the 
station,  (supposed  to  be  Tongres)  which  in  the 
[>receding  winter  had  been  fortified  for  the  quar- 
tetM  of  Sabinus.  Hero  the  works  being  still  entire, 
he  left  a  guard  with  his  baggage  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cluintus  Tullius  (.  icero. 

The  Germans,  in  the  present  instance,  know- 
ing no  distinction  of  friend  or  enemy,  ceased  to 
plunder  the  natives  of  the  country',  and  turned 
all  their  thoughts  on  Keizinq  the  baggage  of  the 
Ronuin  armv.  Their  coming  was  so  Tittle  ex- 
pccUnl,  that  the  trades  and  suttlers  who  had 
erected  their  totalis  and  displayetl  their  merchan- 
diiM',  as  usual,  without  the  intrenchment,  liad  no 
time  ti>  K;i\e  their  einvts.  NumU-rs  of  Cicero's 
hji2gag«»-guard  wen*  abnuid  in  8oan*h  of  forage. 
The  reinainder  witli  (Hfliculty  manned  the  ave- 
nues (if  their  post,  and  must  have  lieeii  forced,  if 
the  foragers,  u{Nm  hearing  the  noise  with  which 
the  Germans  In'gan  the  attack,  had  not  returntti 
to  their  n-lief,  and  forced  their  way  through  the 
enemy,  who,  mistaking  them  for  tlic  \anguard  of 
Caesar's  army,  thought  proiier  to  consult  their 
own  safety  by  an  unmediate  flight. 

t  ';{'sar,  u{ion  his  return  to  the  (KMt  at  which  he 
had  left  his  liaggjiije,  censured  the  officer  com- 
manding the  guanf  for  having  di\ided  hu  })arty, 
and  for  haxing  oinitt4?d,  on  the  supposition  of  any 
dejxree  of  jM'curity  whatever,  any  jiart  of  the  pn»- 
cuutions  usual  Ufton  such  a  duty.  He  procee<leiI 
to  complete  the  re\efige  lie  had  proje<'tixl  asjainst 
the  unliappy  followers  of  Ambiorix,  with  ending 
imrties  in  e\ery  dire^'titm  to  burn  every  hout^e, 
and  lay  waste  every  fii-lil  tliat  had  Iwh'ii  formerly 
sji;iri'<l  or  overlooknl ;  an»l  this  U'ing  done  on  the 
:»j>;»rnai'h  rif  winter,  made  the  destruction  c«im- 
plete,  as  the  few  who  es4*aj>i*d  the  hwonl  were 
certain  to  }K?rish  by  fainiiie,  or  by  thir  as{»iTity  of 
the  wMson. 

Ca'sar  having  in  this  m;mner  made  an  exam- 
ple, wliirh  lie  ^Uj';■«>s«■d  was  to  overawe  all  the 
nili.ms  t»f  that  ii«-ii;liK'urhtH^I,  he  withdrew  with 
his  army  fn>m  a  coiiiitry  in  which  he  had  made 
it  im^tossibie  fur  any  numbers  of  men  to  sul^ist 
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and  bavin£f  stationed  two  of  his  Ic^iona  on  tl^ 
Moselle,  and  tfte  remainder  on  the  Manie,  on  the 
Seine,  and  the  I^nre,  he  himself  hastencil  into 
Italy,  where  all  his  views  and  preparations  uHi- 
tnately  rentretl.  The  scene  of  pohtical  intrijjue, 
in  which  Craitsus  had  hitherto  bore  a  }>art  with 
Pompey  and  himself^  was  now,  in  consequence  of 
recent  events  on  the  other  extremity  of  the  empire, 
about  to  undergo  a  great  change,  that  was  Hkelv 
to  aJflect  the  conduct  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 

In  the  spring,  Crassus  had  taken  the  field  on 
the  frontier  of  Syria,  with  seven  legions,  four 
thousand  horse,  and  an  equal  number  of  light  or 
irrp^lar  troops.  With  this  force  he  passetl  the 
Euphrates,  was  joined  by  an  Arabian  chieflain, 
who  is  mentioned  by  historians  under  ditferent 
names,  of  Acbarus'  or  Ariamnes,  in  whom,  on 
account  of  his  supposed  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Roman  general  had  pla^  gr^At  confi- 
dence. Flere  he  expected  likewise  to  have  been 
joined  by  Artabazes,  king  of  Armenia;  but 
Orodes,  now  on  the  throne  of  the  Parthians,  pre- 
vented this  junction,  by  invading  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia  in  person,  wliile  he  left  Surena,  a  young 
warrior  of  great  reputation,  in  Mesopotamia,  to 
oppose  the  Romans. 

Crassus  intended  to  have  fc^lowed  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates  to  where  it  approaches  nearest 
to  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  the  Par- 
thian kingdom ;  but  was  dissuaded  by  Ariamnes, 
who  prevailed  on  him  to  direct  his  march  east- 
ward on  the  plains  to  meet  Surena,  as  not  in  a 
condition  to  oppose  him.  Some  parties  too,  that 
were  advanced  to  examine  the  country,  reported 
that  they  had  been  on  the  tract  of  departing  ca- 
^ry,  but  that  no  enemy  was  any  wnere  to  bo 
seen.  Thus  Crassus  was  induced  to  quit  the 
Euphrates,  and  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  his 
guide,  took  the  rout  of  Carrs  eastward.  This 
place  he  fortified  in  his  way,  and  occupied  with  a 
garrison.  From  thence,  m  a  few  marches,  he 
arrived  in  sandy  and  hirrcn  plains,  without  trees, 
herbage,  or  water.  While  the  army,  though  dis- 
couraged by  these  appearances,  still  continued  its 
marcl^  a  few  horsemen  belonging  to  the  advanced 
guard  returned  to  the  main  body  with  signs  of 
terror,  and  lirought  an  account  that  their  division 
had  been  surrounded  by  numerous  bodies  of  horse, 
and  to  a  few  cut  off;  tliat  the  enemy  were  ad- 
vancing apace,  and  must  soon  aj)pear.  Crassus 
at  first  fearing  to  be  outlined  by  the  enemy,  ex- 
tended his  front  as  fur  as  he  possibly  could ;  but 
recollecting  that  the  Parthians  were  all  on  horse- 
back, and  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motions  might 
easily  gain  eitlier  or  both  his  flanks,  so  that  it  was 
proper  to  present  a  front  in  every  direction,  he 
changed  his  disposition  from  a  line  to  a  square, 
having  his  cavalry  on  the  angles. 

The  Roman  army  being  thus  compacted,  the 
Parthians  appeared  on  every  side,  came  within 
reach  of  an  arrow  shot,  and  galled  them  «vithout 
intermission.  The  weapons  of  the  Ro-i'uns  in 
this  situation  availed  them  nothing;  c>'n  the 
shield  couUl  not  cover  them  from  urrons,  that 
showered  from  every  quarter,  and  in  ma  \v  <lif- 
fercnt  directions.  They  sUvhI,  howrvor,  i  i  their 
place  with  some  decree  of  fimrage,  in  liopfs  that 
the  quivers  of  the  Parthians  must  sfM)n  he  ex- 
hau.sted,  and  that  thid  ene(ny  uoiild  U^  oluijied 
either  to  join  them  in  ck»«ie  fight,  or  to  retire. 
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But  they  found  themselves  deccired  in  thu  ei- 
pectation,  observing  that  the  enemy  had  a  hnd 
of  camels  in  their  rear,  loodtnl  with  arrows,  aoJ 
that  the  quivers  of  tho0e  in  the  front  were  cod- 
tinuallv  replenished  from  thence.  At  the  nme 
time  Ariamnes,  the  Arabian,  deserted,  and  m 
perceived  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  The  deser- 
tion of  this  traitor,  by  discovering  that  his  me- 
tended  attachment,  and  his  counsel,  which  Dad 
been  unhappily  followed,  was  only  a  piece  of  bar- 
barous treachery  to  draw  the  army  into  its  pre- 
sent situation,  completed  the  general  discourago 
ment  which  the  Romans  had  already  begun  to 
feel.  They  crowded  together  in  despair,  and 
oppressed  with  heat  and  thirst,  or  stifled  with  dust, 
they  continued  for  a  while,  like  beasts  caught  in 
a  snare,  to  present  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemiei 

In  this  extremity,  Crassus  determined  to  make 
an  effort  with  his  cavalry  to  drive  the  enemy  w 
far  off,  as  not  to  be  able  to  reach  his  infantry  with 
their  arrows.  His  son  Publius  accordingly  formed 
the  Roman  horse  into  one  body,  bxm  made  a 
general  charge.  The  Parthians  gave  way  in 
seeming  disorder.  The  young  man  ad\aiiced 
with  great  impetuosity  as  against  a  flying  enemj, 
and  in  hopes  of  completing  his  victory :  but  t£e 
Parthians,  under  cover  of  the  dust  wluch  eveiy 
where  arose,  instead  of  flying  before  him,  as  h« 
8uppose<l,  were  actually  turning  on  his  flanks, 
and  even  falling  behind  him  to  encompass  his 
rear.  The  legions  at  the  same  time,  happy  to  be 
relieved  from  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  quitted 
their  ground,  and  for  a  little  resumed  their  march, 
which  enabled  the  Parthians  the  more  eflectually 
to  surround  the  horse;  but  the  father,  rrcoUert- 
ing  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  his  son, 
again  prevailed  on  them  to  halt  In  this  situa- 
tion, a  few  of  the  horse  arrived,  with  accounts 
that  they  had  been  surrounded,  that  Crassus,  the 
son,  was  slain,  and  the  whole  cavalry  cut  off,  ex- 
cept a  few  who  escaped  to  the  father  with  these 
melancholy  tidings. 

Ni^ht,  however.  Was  fast  approaching,  and  the 
Parthians,  on  a  sudden,  withdrew,  sensible  that 
their  way  of  fighting  would  expose  them  to  many 
disadvantages  in  the  dark.  It  was  always  their 
practice  to  retire  at  night  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  enemy  whom  they  liad  harassed 
by  day,  and  upon  these  occasions  they  generally 
rfcd  Uke  an  army  defeated,  until  they  had  renKivotl 
so  far  as  to  make  it  safe  for  them  to  pasture  their 
horses,  and  to  store  up  their  arms.  Crassus,  ap- 
prised of  this  practice,  took  the  benefit  of  the 
night  to  continue  his  retreat,  and  abandoning  the 
sicK  and  wounded  of  his  army,  made  a  consi- 
derable march  before  it  was  day.  But  the  ad- 
vance he  had  gained,  was  not  sufficient  to  hinder 
his  beinc  overtaken  by  the  same  enemy,  and  agitin 
involved  in  the  same  distress.  Having  his  de- 
feats and  his  flights  renewed  on  every  succeeding 
day,  he  arrived  at  last  at  the  po.<t  which  he  Ind 
fortified  at  C^arra,  and  there  found  some  rt>fite 
from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  At  this  plinv, 
however,  it  was  not  jjossihie  to  make  nny  tv-n- 
siderablo  stay,  as  the  wliolo  j)Tovisions  ot'  tlir. 
army  were  lost  or  consnnuxl,  anil  su»'h  siij»|>Iif.s 
as  the  country  around  niijiht  haw  furni><!Kil,  wire 
entirely  in  the  power  of  tlie  enemy.  Nor  was  it 
convenient  to  dejwrt  imim^liati'iy.  The  iniH-n 
WQj;  then  at  the  full,  and  ni;xht  was  almotiit  as 
favourable  to  the  Parthians  as  day.  In  thew  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  determined  to  wait  for  the 
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wane  of  the  moon,  and  thrn,  if  pnttsihlo,  to  elude 
the  rxifiny  a;j:ain  by  marrhes  in  the  ni'jht. 

In  this  interval,  the  unny  iniitinii'd  a(;ainfit 
CrafeiiK.  and  otTrrrd  the  romin.ind  to  ( 'aiu8  <  'a4- 
autf ;  t<ut  he,  ahhoui;h  dr.niivd  even  hy  <.*nissuH 
hinuolf.  decliiuil  to  ari'e|il  of  it.'  The  troo|Ri  of 
consr«{iifnce  no  loiijiT  oIm'viiI  any  ronminnd,  and 
■eparatotl  into  two  boilii'i«.  The  fir^t  went  oil' by 
the  plains  on  the  nearest  way  into  Syria :  the 
otliPT  took  tiie  route  of  the  niountaini* ;  and  if  they 
eould  reach  them  U^forv  the  enemy,  ho|icd  to 
mcmpe  into  Cappatlocia  or  Armenia.  The  fintt 
divisiim  WiW  ar<*oni|Kini(Hlorconiiiuinded  Ity  Cos- 
muM,  whis  thouirh  with  consitlerable  Iom,  led 
thrin  bark  to  Syria.  The  otlier,  with  Cnissun, 
himself,  was  pursued  by  Surena,  and  haraA:K'd  on 
every  jrroun<I  where  the  Parthian  lionte  could 
ply  on  their  flank  or  their  rear.  Ik'ing  ex}»oKt>d 
to  freijuent  liMmi,  they  nuflfered  a  continual  di- 
minution of  their  nuiiibers,  and  were  not  likely 
to  he  lon;;r  in  c-ondition  to  avoid  the  enemy,  or 
make  any  rpMritance. 

Surena,  a|>{)rehendin(!  that  theite  remains  of  the 
Roman  army  mi;;ht  u[Hin  the  mnuntaims  t)efore 
he  oould  force  them  to  Hum-nder,  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  CnuMUs,  i)n>{HMing  at  some  intermfxlbte 
place,  betwe(*n  the  two  armii*H,  a  conferenc(>,  to 
which  each  i»houId  brin;;  a  8tipulat<fl  numlwr  of 
attendants.  While  thin  meiMiii!e  wait  delivering, 
Surena  him^^lf  ap^iearrd  at  a  little  diKtance  on  an 
eminence,  waved  with  hi:*  hand,  and  in  token  of 
peace,  unlient  hiii  how.  (/ra!<sus  distrust in^r  the 
iaith  of  thi)i  Ixirbarourt  enemy,  wlii>  was  KUp)io^d 
to  hold  {M^rlldy  lawful,  ha  a  htr.ttai;<-m  of  war,  de- 
clined tlie  confen*nce;  luit  his  tnnijus  weary  of 
contintul  fiti^ueand  (Linger,  and  flatterinj;  them- 
seUeit  tliat  bv  an  accoiihiioiiution  an  end  mirrht 
be  ftjuf-.lily  ]i«it  to  llu'ir  suirrrini.'-!,  expreKsitl  su*'h 
a  di'.-irr  ol  ill*'  c  >!ilVren<T,  a-*  thi-ir  {X**'>*'"d,  in 
t!iis  •iitiiiiiin,  ruvil.l  not  vifriy  withstand,  lie 
put  liiiii-4-!f.  tilt  r<'K)rt>,  witli  a  few  frit-nds,  un<Ier 
tlje  tlinvtif.u  uf  Suri'iia's  iiit'>-;«"iiin'r4,  ai:d  sul>- 
niitttti  t.>  U'  led  (•»  thfir  (ii'iH-nd  ;  but  on  the  v\ay, 
finJini;  hiiji>4-If  tr«at<>«l  :m  a  priMtner,  he  rei'u>4-d 
to  pHM-trJ,  a.'ifl  li:i\in(;  ni:iiit'  srMne  n'-^iMiiiire, 
w.L<  nl.iin.  TIh-  army  n-ii^intrd  itito  siirniry  di- 
vidion**,  a  ffW  escajN-il  into  Anin'iiia  or  S\  ria,  the 
greater  |i:irt  l*  II  into  the  eiichiv's  han<I'^.' 

Thu4  diid  C'rassus,  cnniiiionlv  n^puted  a  rare 
in»tanca*  oi  ambition.  jniiu*il  uilli  avarire,  and  a 
mean  cap.iritv.  It  is  iii»t  t<»  hv  doubted,  that  in 
imint  of  a;ni>mon  he  even  ^i^al!<^l  Pon){K'y  and 
Ca-sar;  and  it  is  pro!>:ibIe,  therefon*,  tluit  his 
avarice  was  meri'Iy  bubs*Tviriit  to  this  {Kis^yion. 
It  is  (}iu>te>l,  as  a  ^-lyiiii;  o^hi^  that  no  iiKin  who 
af((iiritl  t->  J  principal  place  in  tlio  repubHc should 
W  n>put<'d  rii'h,  unli-is  he  couM  maintain  an 
anny  at  his  own  cxjrt'ns*'.*  Such  was  the  us«' 
of  we.iUh,  wl.irh,  in  place  of  e<pji|Kii:eH,  horn's, 
a'xl  «Krj<i,  ifviirnd  lo  u  rich  iiiaii  of  that  a«;e  at 
Ronie.  i  If  \i'i<  capiiMty  we  cinn-jt  li»rin  a  hijrh 
opi!ii«ni,  I  ilher  frtwii  the  judjiin  fit  of  his  cunteiii- 
i».»riri.-«  "r  l.''>t.i  hi- i»\Mi  e»iiniuit.*  It  ap|4':irs. 
I  ;  1.1   I,  :..  if  III-  o.Vfi  ].\*t  .•ii'>i-ipli  IiCO  ni'iH'  t;i  lli-!. 
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bly,  he  wad  c<m«<lereil  by  C««ir  and  Pompey  aa 
a  |iers<jn,  who,  if  neirl(*cted  by  them,  might  throw 
a  weight  into  the  Kcalc  of  their  enemiea;  and  he 
wai*  admitted  into  their  eounciln,  as  a  perwm  fit 
to  witnem  their  tranractionit,  and  on  occasion  to 
iiold  the  Inlance  in  MUKpentfe  between  them. 
These  cin'unifitances  placed  him  amonc  the  com- 
petitors for  the  orinciiHil  influence  at  Rome,  and 
nrnkcA  hilt  deatn  an  eja  in  the  history  of  tho<w 
Actions  which  were  hastening  to  overwhelm  the 
republic.  By  thin  event,  hi«  aMOciatea  Caw 
and  Pomjiey*  already  dtHJoined  by  the  diraolution 
of  their  laniily  connection,  were  left  to  ccmtend 
for  the  KU|ieriority,  without  any  third  person  to 
hold  this  R|ieciei(  of  Inbince  between  them. 

The  calm  which  had  succeeded  the  late  ele*> 
tion  of  conauls  was  but  of  short  duration.  The 
time  of  electin<;  their  successors  was  fast  ap- 

tiroachint;,  and  the  candidates  Scipio,  Milo^  and 
:  ly  |MFus,  were  already  declared.  Clodius,  at  the 
same  time,  stood  for  the  oflTioe  of  pra^or.  Scipio 
was  by  birth  the  son  of  Metellus  Pius,  adopted 
into  the  Cornelian  family  by  Scipio  Nanca.  Ilia 
dauj^hter,  in  consequence  of  this  adoption,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  (*ornelia,  the  widow  of  young 
Cnissurt,  was  rewmtly  married  to  Pompey,  who^ 
U|)on  this  connection,  sup|)orted  Scipio,  hia  fa- 
ther-in-law, in  his  pretensions  to  ttw!  consulate. 
Milo  had  a  p)werful  sup}>ort  from  the  8i>nate,  in 
whiiflc  cause  he  had  retorUtl  the  artii  and  violence 
of  tlie  seditious  dema coquet  against  themaelvea. 
(Miidius  had  }!nMt  inter«-st  with  the  (lopulace,  and 
from  inveterate  aiiinHM»ity  to  Milo  and  to  his 
lurty,  joim-d  all  his  intermit  with  Scipio  and 
IIv]Wus  u^ainbt  him. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  human  thinfrs  to  advance, 
in  accumulaiin«;  th«*  cotxl  or  evil  to  which  they 
tend.  Thes««  c<nnin'tilors,  in  coiitendinjr  for  thie 
strr(*ts  and  the  u^iial  pl.iees  I'f  canvuM<in<r  the 
}>etiple,  joint  d  to  the  riirintr  arts  of  dihtribiitinj^ 
money,  and  of  exiilitii:  iiopuhir  lunmlts,  the  uso 
of  an  armed  force,  urid  a  s(«ecies  of  mihtary 
o|ienitioiis  in  the  city.  Thn'c  |>arties  in  anns 
e\ery  <lay  }*:irailid  i:i  dillt  rent  tpiarters  of  the 
town,  and  \\l.ere\er  tliev  encountenil,  \i()!eni*c 
and  biiMNlshed  c«  iierallv  followed.  The  optKiftite 
{Kirties  of  llyp>irusand  Milo  had  foutrht  a  liattle 
in  the  Via  Siirra ;  nianv  of  both  sides  were 
kill«d,  and  the  consul  (.'aKinus  was  wouiulcd  in 
attemptinir  !«>  quell  the  riot. 

TheM'  dibordeis  so  lon<;  ol>stnictcd  the  elcO' 
tions,  that  the  term  of  tiie  pn-sent  consuls  in 
office  exjiired,  U-fon*  tlie  nomination  of  any  suc- 
cessors; and  every  lej;al  |Kiwer  in  the  coiniiion- 
wealth  N'in*;  hu^p<'nd«■d,  the  I'ornu-r  8tate  of 
anarchy,  willi  accumulated  di3tnu'tions,aiTain  en- 
sued. The  M^nate  and  the  other 
U.  C.  TOl.  friends  of  MiK>,  would  cladly  have 
hastened  the  eh-rti«iiis,  but  wen*  hin- 
den'd  by  the  partizan-t  of  the  iithcr  rantlidatCA 
The  |Mipulace  tmi,  enj«>\insi  lhi<  i**  a.-niii  of  rmtui- 
tie!«,  of  entertaiiiinent-i,  anil  %*(  nublic  ^ll^'\\s,  in 
whi«'h  the  ci»:iij»  titiirs  contiiiutil  to  \\a>te  their 
fiirtiini  !,    \\ere  eliiil    tu   ha\e    ll.c   caIl^u^s  jto- 

When  tfie  w  n.ite  proji.M  d  to  1  .i\e  r.  «'i  urs«*  to 
the  rrii.«ii_\  i;.-i..il  in  Mirli  ili-i'rii«r>  oi"  tl.r  htiitc, 
h\  ii..iuiii«i  i:i  it't*  rn\,  the  only  tiiie  iiii'  #  r  which 
aiiv  |M  r>«in  c«»iM  |ii-ii!e  i:i  ^•^t^•:in•:  ihi  Uijii'is- 
lr.u>  by  an  elnli«.n  «  l  cnn^uN,  thiy  wire  liirlid 
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bj  the  trilmnc  Mnnaliiis  PLincuSj  who  was  sup- 
posed to  co-<)iK»ratc  with  Fonipey  in  Home  desitrii, 
to  be  favounnl  by  (letVrring  every  mraRure  that 
was  pro|)o.setl  for  the  restoration  of  onler. 

In  tlie  niiilst  of  thi»  scene,  which  kept  the 
minds  of  incti  in  fear  of  i«<)nK;  general  calamity, 
an  accident  hapitenetl  which  brought  the  diiH^r- 
der  to  a  hei;;lit,  and  forcinl  every  |^rty  to  acce])t 
of  a  remedy.  On  the  13th  of  the  Kalendu  of 
February,  or  the  3QtU  of  January,  Milo  going  to 
Lanuviutu,  a  town  about  fifleen  miles  from  Rome, 
of  which  he  was  chief  magistrate,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  aArrnoon,  met  with  Clodius  re- 
turning from  his  country  seat  at  Aricia.  Milo 
was  in  a  carriage  with  his  wife  Fausta,  the 
(kiughter  of  Sylla,  and  a  friend  Fu&ius.  He  had 
a  numerous  escort,  amounting  to  some  hundreds 
of  8er\'ants  in  arms,  an<l,  in  [>articular,  was  at- 
tended by  two  noted  gladiatont,  Eudamus  and 
Birria.  Clodius  was  on  horseback,  with  a  reti- 
nue of  thirty  serN-ants  likewise  in  arms.  It  Is 
likely  that  this  encounter  was  altogether  acciden- 
tal ;  for  the  comp;iiiies  amtinued  on  their  way 
without  any  disturbance,  till  Birria,  the  gladiator, 
unwilling  to  pass  without  giving  some  8i)ecimen 
of  his  cdling,  as  he  straggleil  a  little  behind  his 
partv,  quarrelled  with  somct  of  the  followers  of 
Cloclius.  A  fray  ensued:  Clodius  himsc>lf  re- 
turned to  quell  it,  or  to  punish  the  authors  of  it ; 
but  meeting  with  little  resiMxrt  among  the  gladia- 
tors, n.'ceivtHl  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  and  was 
carried  to  be  dressed  in  the  inn  at  Hoviliip,  near 
to  which  pl-ice  the  disturlKince  l)o^n.  Alilo  l)e- 
ing  told  of  what  had  p:iss<rd,  likewise  returned  to 
the  place  ;  and  thinking  it  safer  to  end  their  quar- 
rels there,  than  await  the  revenue  of  an  enemy 
thus  provoked,  who  would  not  tail,  at  the  head 
of  his  faction  in  the  city,  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the 
populace  a<;dinst  him,  encouraged  his  people  to 
pursue  their  advantage;  they  acconlingly  loranl 
their  way  into  the  inn,  dragged  Clodius  from 
thence,  and  havin;r  killed  him,  and  dis{jers(>d  all 
his  followers,  left  him  dead  of  many  wounds  in 
the  highway. 

Sextus  TeiHus,  a  senator,  hap|)ening  to  pass, 
put  the  Ixxly  into  his  own  carriage,  and  sent  his 
servants  with  it  to  Home.  They  arrived  before 
six  at  niijht,  and  proceeding  directly  to  the  house 
of  the  dec^astHl,  which  stood  on  the  palatine  liill 
over  the  forum,  laid  the  corjjsc  in  the  ve.stibule. 

The  servants  of  the  fimily,  and  multitudes 
from  the  streets,  immediately  crowded  to  see  this 
spectacle.  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Clodius,  stood 
over  the  Ixxly,  and  with  loud  lamentations  un- 
covered and  })ointed  out  the  wounds  of  her  de- 
ceased hnsliand.  The  crowd  continued  to  in- 
crease all  night,  and  until  break  of  day,  when 
GL  Munatius  Plancus,  anri  Q,.  Pom[Htius  Rufus, 
tribunes  of  the  iK»ople,  likewise  n'paired  to  the 
same  place,  and  gave  orders  to  c^rry  the  dead 
body  naked  to  the  market-phiv,  and  there  to 
leave  it  exposed  to  public  view  on  the  rostra ;  and 
at  the  same  time  accompanied  this  si)ectacIo  with 
inflanmiatory  harangues  to  the  {leople. 

Sextus  Claudius,  kinsman  of  the  dewascd, 
■oon  after  removinl  the  body  fnnn  the  market- 
place to  the  senate-house,  meaning  to  reproach 
the  order  of  senators  as  accessory  to  the  nmrdtT. 
The  |)opulace,  who  still  followed  in  groat  num- 
bers, burst  into  the  place,  ton*  up  the  l»i'ncln's, 
and  brought  into  a  heap  the  materials,  with  the 
tables  and  desks  of  the  clerks,  the  juunials  and 


records  of  the  senate,  and  having  set  the  whole 
on  fire,  consumed  the  corpse  on  this  extraordinary 
]Hle.  The  fire  soon  reached  the  ruof^  and  spread 
to  the  contiguous  buildings.  The  tribunes,  Plan- 
cus and  Rufus,  who  were  all  this  whilo  ex 
horting  the  people  to  vengeance,  were  driven 
from  the  rostra  by  the  flames  which  burst  from 
the  buildings  around  them.  The  senate-housp, 
the  porcia  basilica,  and  other  edifices  were  re- 
duced to  ai^hes. 

The  same  persons,  by  whom  this  fire  had  been 
kindled,  Teiiaired  to  the  house  of  M.  Lepidui^ 
who,  u[>on  the  first  alarm  of  an  insurrection, 
had  been  named  interrex,  forced  into  tlte  hall, 
broke  down  the  images  of  the  ftniily  anccsU»& 
tore  from  the  looms  the  webs,  in  weaving  of 
which  the  industry  of  Roman  matrons  was  still 
employnl,  and  destroyc^  what  else  they  cmiUl 
reach.  From  thence,  they  proceeded  to  attack 
the  house  of  Milo,  but  there  met  with  a  mofe 
proper  recei)tion.  This  house,  during  the  liots^ 
m  which  the  master  of  it  had  borne  so  great  a 
()art,  was  liecome  a  kind  of  fortress,  and  among 
the  other  provisions  made  for  its  defence,  was 
maimed  with  archers,  who  plied  those  who  at- 
tacked it  with  arrows  from  the  windows  and  ter- 
race, in  such  manner  as  soon  obliged  them  to 
withdraw. 

The  rioters  being  repulsed  from  the  house  of 
Milo,  crowdetl  to  the  temple,  in  which  the  con- 
sular fasces,  during  the  interregnum,  were  kept, 
seizivl  them  by  force,  and  carried  them  to  toe 
houses  of  Scipio  and  Hypsieus,  the  present  popu- 
lar candidates  for  the  consulate;  tliese,  without 
any  other  form  of  election,  tliey  pressed  to  as- 
sume the  ensigns  of  consular  iMJwer.  But  not 
having  prevailed  in  this  i)ro}N^'i],  they  ])roceeded 
to  the  house  of  roini>ey,  saluting  him  with  mixed 
shouts  of  consul  or  dictator,  according  as  they 
wished  him  to  assume  the  one  or  the  other  d 
these  titles  or  dignities. 

From  this  time,  for  some  days,  an  armed  po- 
pulace, mixed  with  slaves,  continued,  under 
pretence  of  searching  for  Milo  and  his  adherents, 
to  pillage  every  place  they  could  enter.*  And 
the  parti7Jins  of  the  candidates,  Hyjisajus  and 
Scipio,  thinking  they  had  Milo  at  a  disadvantage, 
Ivsct  the  houst^  of  the  interrex;  an*!,  though  it 
was  not  customary  for  the  first  in  tliis  nomina- 
tion to  pnx*<'e<l  to  the  elections,  they  clamound 
for  an  immediate  assemblv  of  the  innipk^  for  this 

f)ur|K)se.  The  party  of  Milo,  though  protessing 
ikewise  to  join  the  same  clamour  for  an  inmie- 
diate  election,  came  to  blows  with  their  op|K>neiits, 
and  protected  the  house  and  the  person  of  the 
interrex  from  farther  violence. 

Milo,  himself,  who  was  at  first  FUp|>ose<l  to 
have  lied  or  gone  into  exile,  hearing  ot  the  ex- 
cesses committtnl  hy  the  opi)Osite  party,  and  of 
the  genend  inclination  of  the  more  K»lH'r  jiart  of 
the  citizens  to  cluvk  and  disii])}»oint  their  vio- 
lence, ventured  again  to  ap^war  in  the  city,  and  at 
the  ln'ad  of  his  friends  renewed  his  canvass.  A 
succession  of  oiriirr-*,  with  the  tillo  of  interrex, 
amtinued  to  l>e  nanud  jit  the  evoiralioo  of  e\ery 
usual  term  of  five  vlays;  but  su<*li  was  llie  con- 
fu.si\)n  and  cii>tractit>ij  of  tlu*  sci-no,  t'lat  no  elec- 
tion couKl  l.>e  niatic.  Tlu'  senate,  unJer  the  great- 
est alarm,  gave  to  the  int"rrex,  and  to  the 
trihunes   of  the   jaople,  to   wh(un   tliey  joined 
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Pompey,  who,  by  virtue  of  hU  proconsular  com- 
mi>4ix}n  a:i  puneynr  of  com  for  the  peopli>,  holil  a 
pu'.4ie  character  in  the  ptatn,  the  usual  char>xc 
p%va  to  the  con:*u]fS  to  watch  over  the  safety  of 
the  republic.     Tliey  even  recommended  to  Pom- 

Ey  to  make  the  neoesdary  levies  throushout 
ily,  and  to  provide  a  military  force  to  act  for 
t'le  commonwealth,  in  repre^ising  the  diiionlerA 
which  were  ccMBmittod  by  the  candidates  for 
office. 

Und(Y  the  protection  of  such  tcmiwrary  cx- 
peilients,  to  retitrain  the  vblence  with  which  all 
^■Arties  endeavoured  to  do  themselves  juistice, 
Mine  applied  for  redref»,  in  the  way  of  promx*u- 
ti'iri  ami  civil  suit.  The  two  Claudii,  nephews 
of  the  deceased  Publius  Cloiliu**,  demanded  that 
the  slaves  of  Milo,  or  thone  of  his  wife  Fausta. 
shoult]  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force  a 
dismveryotthe  manner  in  which  their  uncle  wua 
killeiJ.  The  two  Valerii,  Nejxw  and  Leo,  with 
Lucius  Elerennius  Balbus,  joined  in  the  same 
demind.  On  the  op|KMite  {Mrty,  a  like  demand 
aj^nst  the  slaves  ol  the  dcceaned  Publias  Clo- 
dius  wart  made  by  Caelius,  one  of  the  tribunes; 
nnd  a  protsecution  for  \iolence  and  corru{)tii>n 
was  entered  by  Manlius  beniuiiun  a^inst  Hy]>- 
svu^  and  Scipio^  the  competitors  uf  Milo,  fur  the 
o£Bce  of  consul. 

Milo,  in  answer  to  the  demand  that  wits  madf 
to  have  his  daves  put  to  the  torture,  pleaikil  tliiit 
the  persons,  now  demanded  as  slaves,  were  ac- 
tually freemen,  he  having  manuniittctl  them  an  a 
rewanl  for  their  faithful  tiervires  in  defcmlinir  hist 
perstm  against  a  late  attem]itmade  by  Clodiu:)  on 
Di*  life.  It  was  alleg4>d,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  wpre  manumittetj  to  evade  the  law,  to  prt^ 
serve  them  from  the  torture,  and  to  i«.*ro4Mi  hiin- 
vlf  fnwn  tlie  evi^leiice  which  they  nit;lit  in  that 
min'i'^rUj  ohliiitil  toirive.  .\I.  C.»'Iiu.sand  Man- 
lius <.'enijnu«  X^cuvr  trihnnert,  and  disjnwnl  l«>  fa- 
vour Milo,  hid  ventured  to  vindicate  him  to  the 
p»t>ple,  and  to  load  r'l«xiius  as  the  a«:2res.-or,  and 
the  intended  aAsasnin  in  the  fray  which  ci>st  iiiui 
hi*  life,  (.'iecrt)  to»\  witii  jrreat  z»*al  and  conr:i;ie, 
while  the  friends  of  Milo  were  yet  unsafe  in  the 
«tr(-«-t!s  niiint.'iined  the  suinr  ar:;unient  in  the 
sen^ite.  and  U'fore  the  |N-ople,'  Milo,  however, 
would  have  bet*n  elail  to  make  a  coni|)<tsition; 
an'l  :><i  rom]>ey  had  all  alonu,  in  the  enniiH'lition 
ftir  iiie  (*i.msul.ite,  fivoureil  not  only  StM|iio  hut 
likewis'  Hy(ie<a'U4ai^.iiiut  him,  he  otienil  to  drop 
his  preti*nsion  in  favour  of  th(ist>  candiilates,  if 
Po;njir»y  would  agn-e  to  suppress  the  pros<'Utions 
th.it  were  commencini;  atrainxt  him.  To  the-;e 
i»Mp.k«al!»  Pom|»ey  n»fuM.^l  to  listen,  lie  j^irolm- 
hly  thought  the  election  -ftvure  for  his  frhMiilH, 
and  by  alft.vtintj  a  zeal  fur  ju-Jtiee,  hopo<l  to  in- 
cre.f*<*  his  authority  with  the  i>eople. 

The  pirtiz.in<«  of  l'oini>ey,  in  the  niiJNt  of  lUU 
Willi  an  1  ili*»nlerly  state  of  aJfiirs,  wt're  busy  in 
nn.'.vinj  t!ie  cry  whirli  tln'v  had  r.iif4«il  in  the 
ftr.ii-'T  i.itt'rn"jnum,  tint  he  shoul<l  lx»  nami-tl 
dii-t.i*.>r.  t'lf  the.  re-esta}jli.-.hin:'nt  of  order,  aiul 
t^'"  r.'-t.»r.itliin  of  the  imbli*'  |K\'ice.  Sneh  an 
tv!ri:>rlin  irv  i»->\ver  had  never  U'en  at  jiny  time 
i:i  ir-'  wirifel  in  the  n'puhlic ;  Imt  the  time?*,  in 
w'li  !»  It  Miii'it  1h*  s.ift'ly  apjiluHJ,  wen*  im  nmre. 
'J'ii''  :.irno  <>f  ilirt.tt.ir  r«'"'alN'l  the  in»Mnnry  of 
S\!'.t  «i  <'\ri'i]ii,m  i,  :]||,]  it  a;ijM*an"«i  t<>  U*  uneer- 
t  K1I  a::a!:;'l   wh"tn  thrv  miiiit  ni»\v  1  e  dinrte<l. 
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To  avokl  the  title  more  than  the  power  of  dicta- 
tor, Hihulus  moved  in  the  senate,  that  all  the 
present  candidates  for  the  consulate  shoukl  be  set 
asklf^,  and  that  the  interrex  should  assi*nible  the 
jicople  for  the  election  of  Pomney  sole  consuL 
Cuto,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body,  seconded  thif 
motion.  He  obflerved,  that  any  maffistiacy  was 
preferable  to  none,  and  that  if  the  republic  must 
be  {jovorned  by  a  ain£;le  person,  none  was  so  fit 
for  the  charge  as  the  i)erson  now  proposed.  Pom- 
pey  lieinsr  present,  thanked  Cato  for  this  declara- 
tion of  his  estet'm,  and  said  be  would  accept  of 
the  charire,  in  hopes  of  being  aided  by  his  coun- 
sel. (7ato  made  answer,  in  terms,  meant  to  be 
litemny  interpreted,  but  whk:h  in  other  instances 
of  the  same  Kind,  under  an  aspect  of  sullennessi 
have  Iieen  intended  to  (latter,  that  he  meant  no 
favour  to  Ponijiey,  ami  deserved  no  thanks  from 
him :  that  his  mtention  was  to  serve  the  repuUic. 

It  was  reiiolvcd,  in  tenns  of  this  motion,  that 
Pom|)ey  shoukl  lie  presented  to  the  people  as  sole 
candidate  for  the  office  of  consul,  and  that  after 
two  months  were  elapsed,  he  mijxht  proi)ose  any 
otiier  candklate  to  be  joined  in  this  otiire*  with 
him.=self.  The  election  was  acconlin;;ly  brought 
on  by  the  interrex  Servius  Sulpitius,  on  the 
t went} -fourth  of  February,  and  Pompey  do- 
elarotl  sole  consul,^  with  a  commis- 
Pompff  fie  sion  from  the  senate  to  arm,  if  ne- 
Orwul.  cest*arv',  the  inhaWtants  of  Italy,  for 

the   better    cstablinhmcnt  of   order 
in  the  citv. 

The  first  obj«vt  of  Pompey,  in  the  high  and 
unpreceileiiteil  dignity  which  was  now  conferred 
u|)>»n  him,  a|)i>ear.s  to  have  t>eeii  the  framing  of 
Mmw  laws  to  rrstruin  ft)r  the  future  sueh  disonlers 
as  had  lately  prevuih-d,  and  to  briiiii  criminals  to 
ju-tire.  Fur  this  iKiriwse,  he  obtained  an  act  to 
enl"i»rre  tin*  laws  whii'h  alreadv  hubsi:-t«<l  aj^aipst 
Ni<lenei>  and  cnrrnptiiin ;  and  to  rejrulate  the 
f>rin  of  pnH'edlinir  in  trials  on  Mich  criminal 
a<Tns.itions. 

l>y  tlie  n'iul-itji)n«  now  siurirtytul  ly  Pompey, 
every  trial  was  to  end  in  four  davs.  The  examin- 
ation lii  evidence  iniLlht  occupy  t!ie  three  first; 
the  heariiiiX  of  jiarti«"*,  and  ifie  judj:ni»nt,  the 
fourth.  The  pnjs<rutor  was  !jll»>we<l  two  hours 
to  suj>|)ort  his  ehanie,  and  the  defendant  three 
hiiurs  to  make  his  defence.  The  nuinU'T  of  ad- 
viM-ates  was  restricted,  and  the  nT.e  of  eoiumenda- 
torv  characters  prohibitj-d.*  The  qu&sitor,  or 
juiiire  criniin.il,  wa^  to  be  clj».»sen  frojn  anions 
lIuKe  who  had  held  tlie  (•dice  of  consul,  anu 
ei;:hty  Jufliies  or  jururs  w»n'  to  be  inii>anuelled, 
and  ob:t;ied  to  aitciid  the  trial.  After  the  evi- 
deiire  and  pleadinirs  wi  re  heard,  the  {>arti«-s  were 
then  alli)Wi*<l  ea«-!i  ti»  rballiMi^e  orrijeel  lifti-en  of 
the  jury  or  ju'i^es,  »r  tivi-  from  eaehof  th-onlers 
of  whi.ii  tlifv  wi-n*  el>m|o^4-d:  and  tlu'  court 
Ix-iiii;  thus  riiitii'td  to  li:ty-on«",  they  were  to  be 
int'li-s*  (1  ami  to  'i\w  jii<ljjiornt.'> 

Corruption  wa*?  lHi'.»iiie  m)  freipieii*.  and  vo 
mueh  a  iiiri'--irv  art  in  e.iiidu-lii:'  il«etions, 
that  it  was  diMii'idt  to  find  any  ooi  willing  to 
pniMrute  tlii.-.  ciin»».  To  remedy  tln.-i  delei  t,  a 
claus*^  was  enaeti'd  in  the  law  of  ro:niK>y,  by 
whi«*h  any  iK^r^ui  fonni'riy  eon\ icted  of  bril-'ry, 
might  obtain  a  ri  niir-.>iiMi  uf  tin*  iM^ialties  he  hud 


3  IMntarrh.  in  V:t.  ri<ii>;i.  rt  (.':il<iiii<'.  Ih'>.  Iil)  xl. 

4  .\-r<  II.  Peiriit.  HI  Ari'.iini  III.  <.>rat.  \*rt\  .Miliiae. 
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incurred  by  convicting  any  one  other  pi^rson  of  a 
crime  equal,  or  by  convictfng  two  persons,  thoufrh 
of  a  cnino  Icm  heinoud  than  his  own.  By  thet»r 
means,  it  was  proposed  that  one  conviction  sliould 
produce  still  more  in  euccemion.  That  convic- 
tion, in  every  instance,  should  \ye  attended  with 
infamy ;  but  that  the  jiains  of  law  should  ulti- 
mately rest  on  such  a  person  as  could  not  find 
another  on  whom  to  shift  the  burden  from 
himself.' 

These  regulations  were  made  with  a  particular 
WW  to  the  trial  of  Milo,  now  arraigned  on  the 
statutes  both  of  corruption,  and  of  Wolence  or  as- 
sassination. The  passing  of  these  laws  was  op- 
posed on  this  account  by  the  friends  of  the  ac- 
cused, who  allfcgetl,  that  they  were  not  acts  of 
legisbtion,  but  acts  of  attainder,  having  a  retro- 
spect to  the  case  of  a  ))arty  concerned  in  a  \yajat 
transaction.  Cajlius  the  tribune,  and  Cicero, 
maiutainiHi  this  arivument.  Ponij>ev  replied  with 
im})atience,  that  if  he  were  hindered  to  proceed  in 
a  legal  way,  he  should  employ  force.'  He  ap- 
peannl  to  entertain  some  animosity  against  Milo, 
such  at  least  as  they  who  love  to  govern,  have  to 
otiiers  who  appear  not  to  be  easily  governed.  He 
either  iLad,  or  affected  to  have,  apprehensions  of 
danger  to  his  own  person,  confessed  or  affected 
this  apprehension  in  the  senate,  and  retireiJ,  as  for 
safety,  to  his  own  house  in  the  suburbs :  there  he 
retuiticii,  for  the  guard  of  his  {x^rson,  a  party  of 
armed  men;  and  thero  too,  under  the  same  af- 
fivtiitioii  of  witlulmwing  from  violence,  he  caused 
the  aflsemblics  of  the  R<!natc  to  lie  held. 

The  arijjttx^ratiral  or  senaitorian  party  was 
much  interested  in  the  preservation  of  Milo: 
they  hail  been  frequently  assailed  by  the  i)opular 
rioti^rA,  who  set  the  laws  at  defiance;  ano  as  the 
lawei  had  not  always  been  of  suflicient  foriT  to 
protect  their  p<'raons,  it  was  their  interest  to  pro- 
tect tliose  who,  on  occasion,  had  set  aside  the 
jiws  in  their  defence.  The  argument,  in  equity, 
indeed  was  slroni;  on  the  side  of  Milo.  Durinjj 
the  kite  sus()ension  of  government,  the  factions 
were  rather  separate  parties  at  war,  tlian  subjects 
enjoying  the  protection,  and  amenable  to  the 
juri^idiction  of  any  civil  power  whatever.  They 
who  procured  or  prolongwi  tliis  sUile  of  anarchy, 
were  alone  chargeable  with  the  consequences. 
In  this  contetjt,  which  could  not  be  maintained 
without  force  or  violent  measures,  the  friends  of 
the  republic  and  of  the  senate  were  Ixidly  cir- 
cumiftinced.  They  contcnd<Hl  for  laws,  and  a 
constitution  which  might  be  turned  against  the 
very  irn'gularities  which  had  been  necessary  to 
their  own  preservation,  while  the  o[>})osite  faction, 
if  defe^ited,  might  claim  the  protection  of  forms, 
which  they  hsid  endeavoured  to  subvert. 

It  would  have  been  just,  perha{w,  to  have  closed 
the  late  sc^ne  of  confusion  with  a  general  indem- 
nity, and  to  have  taken  precautions  for  the  regular 
uninterrupted  exercise  of  government  in  future. 
This,  however,  would  not  have  calmed  the  re- 
sentments of  those  who  were  ajisjriexed,  and 
Pomi)ey  determined  to  signalize  his  government 
by  a  more  8i)ecious  a))))eaniiuTC  of  justice.  Donii- 
tius  Ahpn*>b:irbus  was  chosen  c^>nmiis»sioner  for 
the  trial  of  Milo,  on  the  charge  of  murder;  and 
the  other  judges,  taken  from  among  the  iiuist  re- 
Bpectable  of  each  order  in  the  commonwealth, 

1  Die.  Cans.  lib.  xl.  e.  92. 
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were  impannelled  in  tenns  of  the  late  itatuta. 
The  criminal  was  cited  to  answer  tliis  cbarge  on 
the  fourth  of  April ;  and  on  the  same  day,  to 
answer  a  charge  of  corruptiMi  brought  against 
him  in  the  ordinary  court  of  the  prvtor  Manlius. 
Marcellus  appeared  for  him  at  the  bar  of  ttie  pre- 
tor,  and  procured  a  delay  until  the  other  tziAl 
should  be  ended. 

The  court,  it  appears,  was  assembled  in  the 
forum  or  open  market-place.  There  was  a  tri- 
bunal or  bench  railed  in  for  the  judges.  The 
whole  space  was  crowded  with  multitudes  ci 
people.  The  prosecutors  began  with  examimng 
Cassinius  Schda,  who  had  been  in  company  witE 
Clodius  when  he  was  killed.  Thb  witness  gave 
direct  evidence  to  the  fact,  and  exaggerated  the 
atrocity  of  the  crime.  MarceJlus  would  have 
croBs-questioneil  him ;  but  the  populace,  and  many 
others  who  assembled  in  the  crowd,  who  fitvoored 
the  prosecution,  raised  a  menacing  cry,  which 
alarmed  the  accused  and  his  counsel  so  much, 
that  they  claimed  the  protection  of  the  court 
They  were  accordingly  received  within  the  raiki, 
and  the  judj^e  applioi  to  the  consul,  wlio  had  ta- 
ken his  station  near  to  the  place  of  assembly,  in 
order  to  restrain,  by  his  presence,  any  disorden 
that  might  arise  at  the  trial  Pompey,  who  vras 
then  attend<\l  only  by  his  lictors,  was  hinu^lf 
likewise  alarmed  by  that  disorderly  shout,  and 
said,  that  for  the  future,  a  proper  force  shoidd  be 
pro\'ided  to  keep  the  jieace.  He  acconlincrlv,  on 
the  following  day,  filled  every  avenue,  which  led 
to  the  forum,  with  men  under  arms ;  antl,  upon 
some  tumult  among  the  ]X>pulace,  gave  an  order 
that  the  (ilace  should  be  cleared.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order  numliers  were  killed. 

Under  the  impression  made  by  this  %igorous 
exertion  of  |)ower,  the  witnesses  continued  to  be 
examined  for  two  days  without  any  disturbance. 
Among  these  the  inhabitants  of  Hovillc!,  the  fa- 
mily and  relations  of  ClotUus,  and  his  wife  Ful- 
via,  were  examined  on  the  several  circumstances 
that  fell  within  their  knowledge,  and  left  no 
doubt  remaining  with  respect  to  the  fact.  The 
minds  of  men  every  day  oecame  more  intent  on 
the  issue :  so  that,  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
parties  were  to  plead,  all  other  business  was  sus- 
})ended  in  the  city ;  the  sho]is  and  offices  were 
shut. 

There  ap|)cared  for  the  prosecutors  Aj)pius 
Claudius,  M.  Antonius,  and  Valerius  iSepos. 
They  began  at  eight,  and  spoke  till  ten.  For  the 
defender  apix»ared  CX.  Hortensius,  M.  Marcellus, 
M.  Calidius,  Faustus  Sylla,  M.  Cato,  and  M. 
T.  Cicero,  of  whom  the  Inst  only  attempted  to 
speak.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that,  as  the  fact 
w^as  undeniable,  it  ought  to  be  justified  on  the 
plea  of  necessity  and  public  expedience.  Cicero 
liimself  thought  this  too  l)oId  a  plea,  and  there^ 
fore  chose  that  of  st»lf-defence,  alleging  that  Clo- 
dius was  the  ag^essor,  and  intended  to  assassi- 
nate iVIilo.  It  IS  remarked  of  this  celebrated 
orator,  that  ho  began  all  his  orations  under  een- 
siderable  solicitude  and  awe  of  his  audienee.  On 
this  occasion,  when  he  slo(xl  uj>  to  s|X'ak.  the  jwr- 
tiziins  of  Clo<lius,  who  were  like\M>i'  iiiMierate 
enemies  to  hinisi'lf,  endeavoured  to  diR-oncert 
him  with  clamours  and  menacing  erics.  The 
unusual  sight  of  military  guards,  ei»mman<letl  by 
an  officer,  who  was  sup(»o;«ed  tt)  he  prejuiliced 
against  his  client,  it  is  said,  so  f;ir  overfame  and 
sunk  liis  spirit,  tliat  he  8|)okc  feebly,  and  con 
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cIuJ<h]  ftbniptly;  and  that  what  he  actually  dc- 
fiTeml  was  far  short  of  that  masterly  oration 
which  he  coni{H)6ed,  and  afterwards  published 
under  the  Utie  of  Mile's  defence. 

The  accused,  however,  even  in  this  alarming 
icene,  stood  at  the  bar  with  an  undaunted  coun- 
tenance ;  and  while  e\-ery  one  else,  in  imitation 
of  the  Mnators,  appeared  in  mourning,  he  alone 
ai^peared  in  an  onbnary  dress.  When  judgment 
was  given,  and  the  ballots  tnftpected,  it  appeared 
that,  of  the  senators,  twelve  condemned,  and  six, 
or  perhaps  rather  five,  acquitted ;  of  the  knights, 
thirteen  condemned,  and  four  acquitted ;  of  the 
Tribuni  iBrarii,  or  representatives  of  the  plebeian 
(mkrr,  thirteen  condemned,  and  three  or  four  ac- 

auitted.  And  Milo,  u|)on  the  whole,  was  con- 
emned  by  thirty-eight  against  thirteen. 
Before  sentence  was  pronounced,  being  still  at 
liberty  to  withdraw,  he  retired  into  exile,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Marseilles.  Thither  Cicero 
tent  him  a  copy  of  an  oration  in  his  defence, 
composed  at  leisure,  as  an  effort  of  his  eloquence, 
and  a  specimen  of  what  could  be  urged  in  the 
oiuae.    The  packet  containing  this  writing,  it 


seems,  was  delivered  to  read  to  Milo  while  be  sat 
at  dinner.  "  How  lucky  it  was,"  he  said,  **  that 
this  oration  was  not  actually  s))oken,  I  should  not 
now  have  been  eating  these  excellent  fish  at  Mar- 
seilles."' These  marks  of  indifference  make  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  figure  which  Ckero  him- 
self had  exhibited  in  his  exile.  If  be  could  have 
thus  trifled  with  apparent  or  unmerited  disgrace, 
that  single  addition  of  constancy  and  fbrre  to  his 
character  would  have  undoubtedly  placed  him  as 
high  in  the  order  of  statesmen,  as,  by  the  other 
parts  of  his  character,  he  stands  in  the  Hst  of  in- 
genious men  and  virtuous  citizens. 

Milo  was  likewise  soon  ai^r  condemned,  in 
absence,  by  the  prstor,  upon  a  charge  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  Some  of  his  competitors^  par- 
ticularly Hypscus  and  Sciino,  were  brought  to 
trial  for  the  same  ofTenoe.  The  tribune  Muna- 
tius  Plancus  and  Pompeius  Rufus  were,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  omcc^  tried  and  condemned 
for  the  share  they  had  m  the  fire  which  con- 
sumed the  senate-house,  and  in  the  assault  which 
was  committed  on  the  house  of  M.  Lepidus  the 
interrex. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Character  of  Pompey  in  Capacity  of  tele  Consul — Privilege  of  Otsar  to  be  admitted  om  Candi- 
date for  the  Office  of  Cotutui,  xcithout  resigning  hia  Province — General  Revolt  of  the  Gati/#— 
Operations  in  that  Country — Blockade  and  Reduction  of  AUuia — IHstribution  qf  Ctuaft 
Army  in  Gaul. 


POMPEY  in  his  dignity  of  sole  consul,  hav- 
ing joincil  a  It'iral  authority  to  the  })crsonal  eleva- 
tion wliich  he  always  affcctt'd,  jxMiseiMed  much 
of  tlir  iiithh^ncn  aii<l  lumsulerdtion  of  a  real  mo- 
n:in'h;  and  it  would  have  Ixvn  happy,  ])iTha}m, 
fur  tlie  stati',  if  he  could  have  made  such  a  digni- 
ty lifnthtarv,  and  a  [K*rnianent  jiart  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  ^von  to  tlic  couimonwealth  that 
Fi'aiii.maMe  mixture  of  kinr;ly  government,  of 
wliich  it  ap[>earii  to  have  stood  so  greatlv  in  need. 
In  hiA  present  elevation  he  rose  for  a  while  al)ove 
the  lurtialities  of  a  factious  leader,  and  appeared 
to  ailo))t  that  interest  wliich  the  sovereign  ever 
has  in  the  supjiort  of  justici*.  He  even  seems  to 
Ii:ive  personated  the  character  of  a  prince,  or  to 
ba\e  consitienHl  himself  as  above  the  rank  of  a 
citiz<*n.  Among  other  instances  to  this  i)ur|M)se, 
is  nx^ntioned  his  haughty  saying  to  liyp«a?us, 
bte  candidate  fur  the  consulate,  now  under  nro- 
•erution  for  bribery,  who,  as  Pompey  oassed  from 
the  luth  to  su|>[)er,  put  hinisclf  in  nis  way  to 
implore  hin  )>n>tection,  "  Detain  me  not,"  he  said, 
"  you  onlv  make  sup^ier  Uk)  cool  for  no  purixwe."* 
In  the  midst  of  the  solicitations  of  his  courtiers 
ami  fl.ittenTs  he  even  ventured  to  dispense  with 
his  i)wn  n^ixulations.  Contrar>'  to  the  rule  ho 
hiin<4Mf  had  laid  down  for  the  direction  of  crimi- 
n  tl  triairs  ht*  turnished  Munutius  Plancus,  when 
bnuiirlit  to  the  bar,  with  a  commendatory  tet>ti- 
nimy.  '•!  cannot  prefer  thin  writing  of  I  \>in|)ey,*' 
8;«i:l  <  'al'>,  "to  tlie  law  of  which  he  liim«'lf  is  the 
aut'ior.*'     Dn  account  of  this  sdvini;,  Pbncud, 

3  A»roniiiH  r.i'dianiia  ct  Arfiimont.  et  Nolis  in 
Orat  pro  Mil.  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  zl.  PluU  in  Pumpcio, 
C'aton**.  k.r. 

4  Val.  Max.  lib.  ix.  c.  5. 


when  the  judges  came  to  be  incloeed,  thought 

t)roi)er  to  nject  Cato :  the  accused  was  nevertne- 
ess  condemned.* 

Bei«ides  the  measurrs  taken  to  punish  ]iast  of- 
fences, it  was  thought  necessary  to  devise  some 
laws  to  prevent  for  the  future,  or  to  lesst'ii  the 
temptation  to  the  commission  of  such  dangerous 
crimes.  The  princiinl  source  of  the  late  disor- 
ders appeared  to  be  the  avidity  of  candidates  for 
those  offices  of  state,  which  led  immediately  to 
the  government  of  lucrative  provinces.  To  remove 
this  temptation,  it  was  ordamtxl,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Pompev,  that  no  man  could  be  apjiointed  to  a 
province  till  five  years  af^er  the  expiration  of  that 
office,  whether  of  consul,  pretor,  or  qua»tor,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  claimed  a  proportionate  station 
in  the  provinces. 

Before  the  enacting  of  this  law,  however,  Pom- 
iiey  had  the  address  to  procure  for  himself  a  pro- 
longation of  his  government  in  Spain  for  five 
years.  This  circumstance,  which  continued  to 
give  him  the  coiumand  of  an  army  abroad,  while 
he  likewise  bore  the  highest  civil  office  in  the 
state  at  home,  set  a  very  dangerous  precedent  for 
the  coimnonwealth. 

Ca^sar^s  command  in  Gaul  was  soon  to  exfMre ; 
and,  accordin«5  to  the  laws  then  in  force,  he  must 
even  resign  it  U*fure  he  couKl  aspire  to  the  con- 
sulate, or  preten«l  to  cojw  with  his  rival  in  civil 
pri'fcrraent*?.  It  had  Uvn  wiwiy  ordained  by  the 
laws,  that  the  ptTsons  olfering  thems«'Ivi»s  as  can- 
didates for  the  offjoe  of  consul,  should  ap|)ear  in 
{K'rson  to  sue  for  it ;  and  that  no  man,  without 
resigning  his  command  and  dismissing  his  army, 
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eoald  enter  the  city,  or  eren  ^o  beyonrl  the  limits 
of  the  {rftn-incc  in  which  he  had  governed.  By  this 
regulation  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  con- 
junction of  civil  power  in  the  state  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  army.  Pompey,  however,  though 
vested  with  such  a  commanif  in  Spain,  had  con- 
trived to  he  exempted  from  the  observance  of  this 
hw;  and,  under  pretence  that  his  office  of  gene- 
ral purveyor  of  com  for  the  i^oman  people  did 
not  confine  him  to  any  station,  and  in  reality  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  empire,  or  had  a  particular 
reference  to  Italy,  still  continued  to  reside  in  the 
dty  of  Rome. 

Cnsar,  to  keep  pace  with  his  rival,  openly 
aspired  to  the  same  privilege  with  Pompey,  an<i 
claimed,  as  a  mere  instance  of  equal  treatment, 
what  the  other  had  obtamed ;  but  what,  if  be> 
stowed  on  himself,  with  his  other  advantages, 
must  have  given  him  a  great  and  immediate  superi- 
ority. The  army  he  commanded  was  already  in 
the  most  advantageous  situation.  The  addition 
of  consular  power  at  Rome,  to  that  of  general  in 
bf>th  the  Gauls,  was  joining  Italy  itself  to  his 
provinces,  and  putting  him  at  once  in  possession 
of  the  empire.  Any  op|x)sition  made  to  liis  au- 
thority as  consul  would  Im;  construed  us  reliciJion 
againrit  the  sUite  itself.  Pom})ey  would  be  driven 
at  oucjC  from  the  helm  of  aflairs  to  the  command 
of  a  distant  [)rovince,  in  which  he,  at  most,  could 
only  defend  himself;  but  not  entertain  any  de- 
signs on  the  Hovori'ignty  of  Italy,  wliirh  would 
be  covered  from  his  attempts  by  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps,  and  the  ^reat  armira  of  Graul. 

With  these  olyects  in  his  view,  Cwsar  in- 
structed his  p:irtizans  among  the  trilmncs  to 
mov(>,  that,  l>cing  ctnitinually  engaged  in  a  ha- 
zardous war,  which  rt^{uired  his  pres«»nc<*,  and 
being  n<*cessurilv  detained  abroad  in  the  stTvice 
of  his  countr)',  he  might  be  exem[}ted  from  the 
Uw,  which  required  the  candiilates  for  office  to 
attend  tJH-ir  canvass  in  jteraon,  and  might  there- 
fore be  elcc.tcti  into  the  consulate  without  present- 
ing himself  to  the  (leople  for  that  purpose. 

This  pro{)osition  was  sufficiently  understood 
by  the  leading  men  of  the  st*nate,  and  by  the  few 
who  joined  with  thorn  in  supi^rt  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  was  known  to  be  intended  that  Ca»sar 
should  have  a  i)rivilege  of  being  elected  consul, 
without  nNitrnuig  his  province,  or  dismissing  his 
army;  and  ihi'V  withstood  the  motion  as  of  the 
most  dangerous  consetjuence.  But  Pompey,  who 
ought  likewise,  for  his  own  sake,  to  have  been 
alarnu^l  at  the  progress  of  Caisar,  and  at  the  un- 
eomimm  advantage  at  which  he  now  aimed,  was 
eith(>r  lulled  into  security  by  the  artific4»  of  his 
rival,  or  thoiiglit  himselfsuiliciently  raised  above 
any  danger  from  this  or  any  <»theT  quarter.  He 
had  accepted,  in  his  own  i)er8ou,  many  unprcce- 
dentetl  honouri^^  and  was  possibly  unwilling  to 
contend  for  forms  which,  at  some  future  |)enod, 
might  limit  his  own  pretensions.  Cato  loudly 
renewed  his  suspicion  of  Ca?sar's  dt*8igns.  ( .'iccni 
could  not  be  neutral  in  any  dispute  that  should 
arise  between  Ca*sar  and  Ponii)ey.  lie  liad  l>een 
Iranished  by  the  one,  and  restonHi  by  the  other. 
Besides  the  jiersonal  consid(;nition  \ie  owed  to 
Pom|>ey  on  this  occasion,  his  natural  bias  was 
on  the  side  of  the  s«»nate,  and  for  the  sup^wrt  of 
the  forms  which  were  provided  for  the  safety 
i»f  tlie  conmionweallh.  lie  nevertheless sullered 
ui:nse!f  to  l^  dazzletl  with  the  court  which  Ca»sar 
muJ  jtaid  to  him  for  some  timc'i  with  a  view  to 


this  very  question ;  he  condemned  the  indiflOMl 
zeal  of  (.^ato,  who,  in  his  oiiinion,  waa  ruining  the 
cause  of  the  republic  by  setting  both  Cesar  and 
Pomjiey  at  defiance,  wtule  he  himself,  by  tempo- 
rising, and  by  managing  the  inclinations  of  tbeaa 
Srtiea,  liad  secured  them  both  in  its  interats. 
e  stated  the  danger  of  a  quarrel  with  Canar  at 
this  time,  supported  as  he  was  by  a  powerful 
anny,  and  in  the  bowels  of  Italy ;  but  did  not 
consider  that  he  was  then  ginnff  up^  without  a 
quarrel,  all  that  any  quarrel  could  extort 

The  army  of  Ca.*sar  was  not  then  ao  well  pire- 
pared  to  follow  him  against  his  country,  nor  be 
Kimself  furnished  with  the  same  colours  of  jus- 
tice, under  which  he  afterwards  made  war  on  the 
commonwealth.  If  a  ci>il  war  were  to  be  dread- 
ed, to  temporise,  in  this  instance,  was  to  give  a 
delay  whicn  proved  favourable  to  the  enemy,  or 
rather,  in  elTect,  to  deliver  up  the  republic,  with- 
out a  contest,  to  that  fate  whicl^  the  prudent 
counsels  in  question  were  intended  to  remove. 
Under  colour  of  this  prudence,  nevertheless,  Ci- 
cero, as  well  as  Pompev,  supimrted  the  tribunes 
in  their  motion,  and  oStaineu  for  the  proconsul 
of  Gaul  the  dis{)ensation  he  desired,  to  retain  his 
army,  while  he  offi?red  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  highest  office  of  the  state  at  Rome. 

Cff»»r,  immeiliately  u^wn  his  arrival  on  that 
side  of  the  Alps  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ob- 
starving  the  distractions  which  took  place  in  the 
city  uj)on  thi»  munler  of  Clodius,  aflected  much 
zeal  for  the  laws  which  had  beiMi  so  grossly  vio- 
lated in  that  instance;  and,  under  pn^tence  of 
furnishing  himself  with  the  means  of  supporting 
the  stiile  against  those  who  were  inclined  to  dis- 
turb it,  ordered  new  le\ies  in  every  jiart  of  his 
()rovinces,  and  made  a  considerable  addition  to 
lis  army  ;  but,  contentful  for  the  present  with  the 
privilege  he  had  obtained  of  suing  for  the  consu- 
late, without  quitting  his  province,  or  res^igning 
lus  militar}-  power,  he  left  the  state,  as  Ix'fore,  ap- 
jKirently  in  the  hands  of  romi>ey ;  ami,  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  on  the  n'jwrt  of  a  general  de- 
ftrtion  of  all  the  Gaulish  nations,  repassed  the 
Aliw. 

Alost  of  the  nations  that  lay  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  Auvergno,  the  original  limits  of  the  Ro- 
man pro\  iricc,  rous<*d  by  the  sense  of  their  present 
condition,  or  by  the  cruel  massacre  lately  exe- 
cuted in  a  pjirt  of  their  country,  were  actually  in 
arms.  They  had  submitted  to  Caesar,  or  were 
separately  gained  by  him,  under  the  s(H?cious 
pretence  of  alliance  or  protection  against  their 
enemies;  and  with  the  title  of  ally,  Hufl'ered  him 
to  become  their  master.  But  the  violence  with 
which  he  had  ihreatenetl  the  canton  of  the  Car- 
nutes,'  for  al»8eiiting  themselves  from  the  con- 
vention which  he  had  assembled  on  the  Seine, 
and  the  merciless  severities  executrtl  by  him 
against  the  unfortunate  natives  of  the  tract  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,^  convinced  all 
the  nations  of  Gaul  that  they  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  slaves  ;  and  that  every  exert ii>n  they 
made  fur  liberty  was  to  Im'  punisiuHl  as  a  crime. 
They  saw  the' folly  of  their  toniirr  disst-ntions, 
and  sus[)en(leii  all  their  animosities  to  enter  into 
a  gcnerul  concert  for  ihcir  common  sjifoty.  Tho 
occasion,  they  fi;iid,  was  favourable  lor  the  reco- 
very of  their  country.     The  Ronums  were  dia 
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tnrted  at  home,  and  Cesar  had  sufficient  nreu- 
patkm  in  Italy.  His  armv  could  n<>t  act  in  his 
abfCDce.  The  present  lime,  they  coiu'luded, 
was  the  favourable  opportunity  to  sliut  out  the 
Romans  for  ever  beyond  the  Cc\-enriej%  or  even 
to  forc«  them  to  retire  within  the  AIp^. 

AH  the  nations  on  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and 
the  Guronne,  quite  round  to  the  sea-coast,  re- 
ceived these  representations  with  joy.  They 
held  private  meetin:^  and  instead  ofexchan^nj^ 
hostages,  wliich  would  have  been  too  public  a 
measure,  an<]  liave  led  to  a  discorery  of  their  de- 
sijrns,  they  plighted  their  faith  by  a  more  secret 
form,  commonly  practised  amonr^  them  on  ^at 
occasions,  that  ot  pressing  their  banners  together. 

The  p<^plc  of  the  Carnutes*  undertook  to  be- 
gin hostilities ;  and  accordingly,  on  a  duv  fixed, 
surprised  the  town  of  Genabuni,^  where  they  put 
n^ny  Roman  traders,  together  with  the  com- 
murtary-generifof  the  army,  to  death. 

It  was  the  cii<om  of  the  Gauls  to  convey  in- 
timation of  such  events  by  means  of  a  cr}'  which 
they  rained  at  the  place  of  action,  and  repeated 
whervver  the  voice  was  heanl,  till,  passing  almost 
with  the  vel«)city  of  sound  itself,  it  gave  the 
speediest  information  of  what  was  done.  I  n  this 
manner,  intelligence  of  what  had  been  trans- 
acted at  Genabum  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  was, 
before  night,  propagated  in  every  direction  to  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  mile^  and  put 
all  the  nations  within  this  comiwiss  in  a  ferment. 
Its  finrt  and  principal  efferts,  however,  were  pro- 
dureil  in  the  country  of  the  Ar^'erni.*  Hero 
Vercingi^orii,  a  youtli  of  heroic  spirit  and  groat 
capacity,  aiseml^ksd  his  retainers,  took  possession 
of  Grr;;ovia,  now  Clermont,  the  capital  of  his 
country,  and  from  thence  sent  in(;sM-ngers  in 
evrry  ilinvtioii  to  urge  the  ex(>cution  of  the  mea- 
Biir**  Lit«*lv  eo:irrrt«Hl  for  the  general  freedi>m  of 
Ciau!.  lie  him^'lf.  in  n»lurn  for  his  zeal,  !>cing 
ch  )-i«'»i  the  common  head  of  the  confederacy,  in 
thiis  capai'ity,  fixed  the  quota  of  noen  and  of  arms 
L)  he  furnished  by  e:ich  separate  canton,  and  took 
h(>3tis^e<}  for  the  rc:jular  o!*st»rvance  of  the  rondi- 
tijM-*  ti">  which  th"  Hovrrdl  |Kirti<*s  had  agreed. 

Vercingrtorix  li.ivin^  ass(>mbled  a  considt* r.i]»le 
army,  s»*rit  a  part  of  hi-<  force  to  act  on  the  Ga- 
ronne, and  to  harass  t!ie  frontiers  of  the  Roman 
pp)vince,  while  he  iiiin^eif  moved  to  the  Loire,  in 
order  to  rousf.>  the  nations  of  that  quartiT,  wlio 
ap|iean'd  to  ln»  to^^)  stvure;  and  he  accordingly 
broui^lit  to  hi.4  stuidard  all  the  warriors  of  those 
c:into[H  thit  Iiv  tm  tin*  Irft  of  that  river.  His 
party  on  the  (iaronm*,  at  the  same  lime,  were 
joined  by  all  the  nations  of  Aquitiinia,  and,  in 
formiJ ible  nuniijer*,  threatened  with  immediate 
desiructiiin  tlir*  cities  of  Thoulouse  and  N'ar- 
lionni>,  or  su<-h  |iart  o(  their  districts  at  least  as 
were  o;«':i  t.i  in%jsion. 

Thitlier  I'x-i.ir,  with  all  the  forces  he  could 
ss'WMnitN*  ii;k.^ii  his  arrival  from  Italy,  immediately 
repiir-d ;  and,  liaxnrig  put  the  province  of  Nur- 
Kmne  in  a  condition  not  lobe  insulted,  procee<led 
to  in^e  ili«'  encmv  an  aLirm  in  their  own  counlr>-. 
His  objrt't  w.is,  if  (xMsible,  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  legions  wliich  he  hod  left  on  the 
northfru  frontiers  of  his  new  acquisitions.  He  ! 
di<I  ni>t  ch<»S4'  that  those  legions  should  move  in  ' 
his  alnenct*  so  far  as  to  expose  thems(*lves  to  be 
cut  otifby  the  natives.     Nor  was  it  easy  for  him- 
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self,  with  the  force  under  his  command,  to  pene- 
trate through  so  many  enemies  as  lay  in  his  way 
to  join  them.  It  was  yet  winter,  and  the  moun- 
tains were  deeplv  coveK-d  with  snow.  This  cir- 
cumstance', whiclii  increased  his  difRculties,  m  it 
was  likely  to  render  the  enemy  secure,  still  en- 
couraged him  to  make  his  attempt.  He  accord- 
ingly ]iassed  the  mountains  <  wiiich  lay  in  his 
way,  at  a  time  when  the  snow,  in  many  places, 
tieing  six  feet  deep,  must  be  removed  witn  sho- 
vels, and  when  that  passage  uns  supposed  to  be 
entirely  impracticable.  After  he  had  surmounted 
this  ditTicuIty,  his  object  being  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prince  of  the  Ar^emi  to  his  own 
country,  he  sent  his  cavalry  abroad  in  numerous 
parties  to  destroy  with  fire  and  sword  thcpeopks 
with  their  habitations  and  possessions.  When 
he  thought  the  alarm  was  sufTiciently  s]vmid,  and 
must  have  reached  the  Gaulish  army  on  the 
Loire,  he  pretended,  that  his  presence  was  re- 
quired in  tne  province  behind  him,  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  Auvergnc  to  Dedmus 
Brutus,  then  a  young  man;  giving  him  ordera 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  his  parties  abroad,  and 
to  continue  to  harass  the  country  aa  ho  himself 
had  done. 

Ha\-ing  taken  these  measures  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  in  one  quarter,  Cssar,  with  a 
few  attendants,  made  haste  to  pass  in  a  different 
direction  to  Vienna  on  the  Rhone,  where  be  was 
received  by  a  ]iartv  of  horse,  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed at  that  place  to  wait  his  orders;  and, 
under  this  escort,  without  halting  by  day  or  by 
night,  he  passed  by  Ribractc' and  the  country  of  the 
Lingones,^  to  the  nearest  quarter  of  his  army  on 
the  Seine,  and  while  he  was  yet  supixwed  to  be 
in  Auvergne,  had  actually  asst^mbled  his  k*gions 
which  liud  been  distributed  on  the  course  of  that 
river. 

Vercingetorix  ha\ing  notice  that  Ca?sar,  ii 
this  manner,  h:u1  passed  him,  and  that  the  Ro> 
man  army  on  the  .^I'ine  was  in  motion,  iierceivcd 
that  the  invasion  of  his  own  country  hotl  Iteen  no 
more  tlian  a  feint,  and  that  the  chief  force  of  the 
enemy  was  to  Ix*  ex|)ecteil  from  a  diflerent  quar- 
ter, he  resume<l  the  o])enitions  which  he  had  in- 
ttTinitted  on  the  Loire,  and  endeavoured  to  |iosseMS 
himself  of  a  )N>st  in  the  territory  of  Bibracte, 
where  the  people  still  profess«*d  themselves  to  be 
in  the  alliance  of  the  Romans. 

Cnwar,  notwithstanding  the  difTirulty  of  pro- 
curing provisions  and  forage  so  eariv  in  the  sra- 
son,  tliought  himself  under  a  nec«'ssitv  of  o\i\xA- 
ing  the  pwgress  of  the  enemy.  I'or  t}iis  purpt>so 
he  let^  uis  Inggage,  under  the  guard  of  two  le- 
gions at  Agcndicum  ;•  and  from  thence,  with  the 
n>iiiain<]<*r  of  the  army,  proc«>«"ded  to  Genabum," 
leaving  Trebonius  by  the  way  to  take  iio^sessum 
of  a  town  whicli  the  natives,  after  a  little  show  of 
resistance,  had  surreii<ler»»»l. 

UiKm  his  arrival  U'fore  Genabum,  the  Gauls, 
who  were  in  unns  at  that  place,  residved  to  aban- 
don the  town ;  and  shutting  the  gates  against  the 
Romans  on  one  side,  endeavoured  to  esca^ie  by 
the  bridge  of  the  I  am  re  on  the  other.  Hut  ( .'a»par, 
having  notice  of  their  deisign,  forced  open  thiur 
gates,  and  overtook  them,  while  crowded  to- 
gether ill  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  in  the 
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Tinrr«)w  «trpct8  which  \c<\  to  it,  pnt  the  cfr*^'*'' 
part  to  the  Kword,  nnil,  umler  the  prptrncc  of  rc- 
vonuin:]j  tho  inaMiicre  of  the  Romnn  trndere,  who 
h:v\  U'en  rut  off  at  this  plaet\  onieretl  that  the 
town  a1)oiiI<1  \v;  (leiitn>yeil.  Froiii  thence  he  {lene- 
tratetl  into  the  country  of  tlie  Biturigefi,'  on  the 
left  of  the  Loin> ;  nnd,  on  hin  way  towardn  Ava- 
rirum,'  the  capital  of  that  disitrict,  forced  every 
plare  that  opjKMted  his  psuwace. 

Vercingetorix,  observing  the  rapid  prosrre«8  of 
the  Ronianfl,  and  knowin|;  that  the  Gauls,  bein^ 
without  order  or  diticipline,  could  not  withstand 
them  in  battle,  declined  an  Gnffiigement,  but  en- 
deavoured to  distress  tlic  enemy  by  delays  and 
want  of  )>rovisions.  Ho  had  authority  enough 
with  his  own  pcH)pIe  to  persuade  them  to  lay  their 
country  waste  every  where  within  many  miles  of 
CsBsar's  route.  Twenty  towns  of  the  Bituriges 
were  burnt  in  one  day.  Avaricum  alone,  con- 
trary to  the  o|Hnion  of  Vercinjretorix,  and  at  the 
earnest  re<|uest  of  its  intiabitants,  who  undertook 
to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity,  was  spared. 

Thither,  accordincrlv,  Cesar  advances  as  to  the 
only  prize  that  was  \ch.  He  attacked  the  place, 
uncler  great  disad>iinti^es,  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  that  was  entirely  laid  waste,  and  trustinof 
for  the  daily  subsistence  of  his  anny  to  tho  JEdm 
beyond  the  Loire,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
professions,  were  far  from  U'lng  himrty  in  his 
cause,  or  diligent  in  sending  their  supplies  of 
pro\-isions  to  his  camp.  Such  as  they  sent  were 
intercepttHl  by  VenMngetorix,  who  had  occupii'd 
a  strong  post  with  his  anuy,  and  infested  the 
highways  with  his  jwrties.  In  tht>se  circum- 
stances, Cfesar*s  army  was  sometimes  rcfluced  to 
great  distress,  he  himself,  to  pique  the  resolution 
of  his  soldiers,  affivtinl  a  willingness  to  raise  the 
siege,  whenever  they  were  plea.sed  to  intimate, 
that  they  could  endure  it  no  longer;  "We  are 
got  into  ft  difficult  situation,"  he  used  to  ol)serve ; 
"  if  the  troojis  are  discoumgt\l,  I  shall  withdraw." 
To  this  affivtt\l  ten<lerness  for  the  sufferings  of 
his  men,  he  was  every  where  answeretl,  with  in- 
trealit^  that  he  woul«l  not  dishonour  them,  by 
Bup{)osing  that  any  hanishi^M  cuuld  oblifje  them 
to  forfeit  the  character  thev  h.ul  actjuired  bv  the 
lalitnir  of  so  many  suivessful  campaigns,  ife  ac- 
conlinvlv  continiiinl  the  attack  of  Avaricum  under 
all  his  discoura<;einents. 

The  placi»  w.is  covere<l  on  two  »u\cs  bv  a  ^i^■e^ 
and  a  morass,  and  was  accessible  only  on  t}ie  thinl. 
The  walls  of  the  town  wen*  in!;i*niously  con- 
■tructeil  with  double  fnnm*s  of  woo»l,  liavinivcom- 
ixirtments  or  |unneU  fillisl  up  with  masimry  a>ul 
largi*  blocks  of  stone.  The  masonry  stvunxl  the 
tiuiuer  fn>m  fm\  ainl  the  fnum^  pri*serv«l  the 
masiuiry  ai^;iinst  the  etTtvts  of  the  Uitterinir  r.im, 
which  coulil  act  only  on  the  stom^  amtaitu-d 
within  a  single  lunnel  or  di\ision  of  the  frame, 
without  rxiining  at  otuv  any  considerable  {xirt  i^f 
tho  wall,  or  effivtinir  a  bn^adu  The  Roman  ar- 
my approached  to  this  wall  by  the  UK^st  laUirions 
ind  difficult  iiietlkHls  which  wen*  practised. 
They  lN*gan,  in  the  ancient  turm  of  attack,  at  a 

I iTO|HT  distance,  and  on  a  Imviilibof  ci^li(\  thnv 
(Vt,  to  Inv  A  slopiu)!  mound,'' vvhh'h  rt.>iiii*  b\  dc- 
grei^son  tlie  plain,  titrmiHl,  a>i  it  ;idNani*«>l,  an  ca^x 
ascent  to  the  UmcI  of  the  Uillleinciits.  The  curtli 
on  tlte  sides  of  this  mound  was  sup\H^rt«\l  by 
tiiiil>ers,  hurdles,  and  f:iggi4<s  and  the  workim*n 


in  front  were  covrrod  with  mantlets  nnd  moiveaMa 
penthouses.  The  besieged,  that  they  mijiht  sitiU 
overtop  the  besiegers,  raL«ed  their  walls  by  addi- 
tional frames  of  wood,  which  they  covered  with 
raw  hides,  as  a  security  against  tho  burning  ar- 
rows and  shafts  which  were  darted  against  them. 

In  this  contest  the  works  on  both  sides  were 
raised  about  eighty  feet,  and  the  besieged  emka- 
voured  to  keep  the  advantage  of  superior  height, 
not  only  by  raising  their  own  walls,  but  likewise 
by  undermining  and  sinking  the  mound  of  the 
besiegers.  Tt^y  made  galleries  under  the  foun- 
dation of  their  own  wall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
enemy's  mound,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  earth  and  other  materials  from  below, 
as  fast  as  they  were  accumulated  abo\'e.  Thry 
came  from  their  sally-ports  on  diflcrent  odes  of 
the  mound,  and  endeavoured  to  set  fire  to  the 
wood  by  which  the  earth  was  supported.  In  all 
these  particulars  showing  that  they  possessed  the 
arts  of  defence  in  common  with  ancient  nati^vu.* 
Vercingetorix,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  to 
harass  the  Roman  army  from  without,  interceptal 
their  supply  of  provisions,  and,  by  means  of  the 
river  ana  the  morass,  maintained  hb  communka- 
tion  with  the  town,  and  sent  in  frequent  relief 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  Ctnu 
by  degrees  brought  forward  and  raised  his  mound 
of  approach  to  the  height  of  the  I^ttleroonts;  » 
that  by  a  single  assault  he  might  determine  the 
fate  of  the  town.  And  while  ooth  parties  were 
pre|Niring  for  a  last  effort,  he  took  the  opportunity, 
as  he  frequently  did,  of  a  heavy  rain  to  make  lua 
attack.  The  besieged,  as  he  supposcnl,  had  taken 
shelter  from  the  weather,  aud  were  in  that  instant 
put  off  their  guanl.  He  got  possession  of  the 
Inttleineuts  with  little  rcsistam'c,  and  drove  the 
{nrties  who  manned  them  before  him  from  the 
walls.  The  inliabitants  formed  in  the  streets,  and 
the  Romans  who  had  entered,  extending  their  line 
to  right  and  left  along  the  ramparts,  were  about 
to  tx'cupy  the  liattlements  over  the  whole  circom- 
fcrence  of  the  place,  when  the  garrison,  observing 
their  danger,  began  to  escaj*  by  the  gates.  In 
the  confusion  that  followeil,  the  town  was  sacked, 
and  could  m:tke  no  resistance.  Of  forty  thousand 
ponwrns  who  had  taken  shelter  in  it,  no  UKire  than 
eight  hundreil  escaped.  This  massacre  was  joined 
to  that  lately  performed  at  Genabum,  under  the 
pretence  of  completing  the  vengeance  which  was 
due  for  the  murder  of  the  Roman  traders  who 
were  put  to  death  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
pn»sent  revolt. 

The  Gauls,  as  usual  on  every  cabmitous  evi  nt, 
were  greatly  disheartencil,  and  wen*  about  to  i\c- 
si»air  of  their  cause,  when  their  leader  reminded 
tneia  that,  contrary  to  his  judgment,  they  had  re- 
wTvetl  this  place  fn>m  the  general  de\astation, 
ami  had  thein:>^lvt^  undertaken  to  defend  it ;  that 
wkit  they  sutTenil  was  the  conse^juence  of  a  mis- 
take, and  might  l>e  retrieved  by  abltr  conduct. 
His  authority  as  u.<ual  rose  on  the  ill-s;  <*ccs>  of 
cv»unst'ls  wliich  he  bad  not  approved,  and  Irought 
an  accession  of  numliers  to  nis  standanl. 

i\rs;ir,  finding  a  considerable  supply  of  stores 
and  provisions  at  Avaricum, nnuinetl  st^me  days 
to  relieve  and  to  n*fri»sh  his  araiy.  The  country 
annind  him,  however,  Iving  entirely  l.iid  waste, 
or  ivcupii\i  by  junic<  of  the  enemy,  it  Ixcaiiic 
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py  for  him  to  repass  the  Loiro,  anil  to  open 
hb  cnmmuniration  with  a  rountn-  of  \vhk:h  the 
inhahitint4  AtUl  nrofessied  to  bp  in  ollinnce  with 
tfae  Ro^^'lnA,  and  havin<r  had  their  possessions 
-ovcn^l  hv  the  river  fwrn  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy  in  their  late  devafltations,  were  etill  in 
oonditiun  to  Aiipply  hid  catnp.  Afl  in  ttiis  niove- 
■nent  he  soemeil  to  retire  and  to  pive  up  the 
|rmun«l  he  had  dii«pute<l  with  the  prince  of  the 
Ar\emi,  he  pretemWni  that  he  was  called  to  wt- 
tie  a  dispute  which  had  ari^ten  amon<r  the  iEdui, 
relatin*;  to  the  Kuccemon  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
or  head  of  their  canton.  Having  repassed  to  the 
rii;ht  of  t!ie  Loire  without  any  lom,  he  made  a 
demand  on  his  allies  of  that  side  for  ten  thouwind 
men  on  frnt,  and  all  the  hotfles  they  could  furnish. 

He  now  Iwd  enemi«*»  on  every  quarter,  an<l  it 
WM  2«v>d  jwlicy  to  keep  them  tlivide<l,  and  to  oc- 
cupy th«*m  se]nrately.  For  this  purpose  he  sent 
four  Irjionif  tow.inU  the  Seine;  while  he  himself 
tick  the  n>ute of  Nmiodunum,*  at  the conlluence 
of  the  Loire  ami  Allier;  aiul  there  leavintr  hi^ 
money,  upare  horw*,  and  unnecensarv  bap2ac<>i 
he  eirmtinued  his  march  on  the  Innks  o(  the  Allier, 
with  intention  to  patw  that  river,  and  to  invade 
the  Ar^vrni,  from  whr>m  this  revolt  had  originated, 
and  wh'vu*  chief  wan  now  at  the  head  of  it.  This 
princp,  knowini;  that  the  river  Allier  is  ne%-er 
funliliii^  till  autumn,  and  till  the  meltini;  of  snows 
on  the  rVvennes  Inijin  to  alwte,  onlered  all  the 
bridges  ujM>n  it  to  lie  denuilishefl,  and  hi>|M*d  to 
pre\ent  tne  Romans  from  {m>wing  it  duriiiir  the 
greater  jnrt  of  summer.  *As  sfx)n  as  <*apsar 
marrhtil  fr.^in  XoviiNiuntim,  he  pn?sente<l  himself 
on  th«*  oiifM>-itp  hank  of  the  river,  and  re<;ulated 
hi«  moti^M  bv  that  t>f  the  enemy.  The  two  ar- 
mies mtn:»«inlv^dnMm}ird,  maR-hetJ  and  encamp- 
eil  n'j^:i\n  iti  >i:rh!  of  ejfii  oth«  r:  and  '  'a-sar  never 
aflTiH-tr.!  r.i»  !ii«ir  the  vi^jiliinor  ff  tlie  Ciauls,  till  he 
■aw  .in  i>:>'i<irluiiitv  to  do  <-)  with  .ifUaiitnire. 

It  hi'i'jH'tHHl  that  tine  of  the  hruliirH  of  the 
Alli-r  h.i  1  Ijei'Ti  hut  imiierftrtly  iie-^troyeil;  mo-^t 
of  t'lP  pilif*  wirn?  yft  fa*it  in  the  <n^MH)d,  and  i\\>- 
pnirr.l  ahiise  wati'r;  so  that  a  pjiiWiijjc  iiii:*ht  U* 
e^H'.-Tivl  in  :i  fjvv  lioiiry.  The  country  an>uiid 
\v;i.i  wfi«-«!v,  and  fun\i<l»ed  (H»vir,  or  a  place  of 
ain^u-^'i.  I »  anv  numlxT  of  men.  From  thes<* 
riri-u*n-*t  in-'i's  t 'n»<;ir  co!icei\e<l  the  desiirn  to 
ovt-r-fi- i!'Ii  tlie  enemy.  He  put  hi^  army  in  mo- 
ill^1  at  \l<\\.^\,  but  him«4-lf  ri'mained  v.ith  a  suf- 
firirnl  «l»*tirhm<'nt  in  tin*  n<'it;hl>ourhiMHl  of  the 
niiri*'ii  lri'!:i\  whii'li  hrmtMUt  ti)re]«uir.  Inonler 
that  thi*  t  iauU  inijrht  n»>t  Ih'  li'd  to  >usiHrt  that 
any  (lart  •»{'  his  army  was  \i't\  behind,  he  onlereti 
th.»t  th.>-"  whi->  were  to  move  ^liouM  di>i«l«',  and 
pTr^"-iit  t!;«'  >:imp  nundier  of  sf|>anit«>  Itodios,  the 
urih*  d:-.:in,*lii»n  «»f  ci»lours  and  btandanJ-s  which 
lh«\v  wrrr  :!■•«•  nst»nn»nl  to  show  on  a  nian'h  of  tlie 
wholi*  ir:'iy ;  at  the  s;ime  time,  ;is  he  knew  that 
th«'  <  iawl-i  would  eiH]<'av(»ur  to  ki vp  jioce  with  bin 
|i^o|»li'.  t'l  onjt'r  to  hapten  and  incnas"  thrir  di.«?- 
tin'*«\  h;-  op|;Tit|  them  ti»  make  a  «,uii'krr  and  a 
I  iTi^tiT  rinrdi  than  usual.  Whrn  he  sup|>os*Nl 
that  thn  f'-int  or  Mrat-i'iem  had  taken  its  full 
rt!*i-rr.  Ii.'  l»pjati  to  work  on  the  pili^  whi<.-h  wrre 
l.»f>  in  ti'."  ri>  r.  an  1  in  a  ti'w  hours  rrj-iiirr-d  tlie 
l>ri«lj:«'  .■«•>  (•!!•— tiially,  tiiat  hi-  |iass».i  \\ilii  a  di- 
\i*iifi  of  ihi-  anny  he  hail  H'si-rved  for  this  jiur- 
pvMe,  and  instantly  fortiticil  «i  jtost  to  c«)\er  tfiem 
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on  the  opposite  bank.  From  thence  he  sent  or 
cKts  to  rei'jll  the  main  lK>ly ;  and  l>efore  the  ene- 
my were  ap[)risetl  of  his  debi(;n,  had  re-united  all 
his  forci^  on  the  left  of  the  river. 

Verciniretorix,  as  soon  as  he  had  intellifyenct 
that  the  Romans  had  i»assei!  the  Allier,  fi-ll  Ixick 
to  Gergovia,'  the  capital  of  his  own  priticiimlity,  in 
order  to  take  meafures  for  the  safety  of  that  place. 
It  lK>in<^  situater]  on  a  height  having;  an  ascent 
of  almve  a  mile  from  the  plain,  and  surrounded 
by  other  hills,  which  made  jmrtof  the  same  rid^ie, 
he  orderetl  a  stone  wall  to  be  built  six  feet  hi^h 
about  half  way  up  the  ascent  to  the  town,  ami 
encamfied  as  many  as  the  space  coukl  contain 
within  the  circuit  of  thi.'t  wall.  He  occupied  tlia 
other  hills  at  the  same  time  with  s(*parate  liodit's, 
ha\in<T  communications  with  each  other  and  with 
the  town.  By  tliis  disposition  Ciesar  found  all  the 
ap^iroaches  of  the  phice  commanded,  anil  no  pos- 
Kilalitv  of  investing  the  whole  by  lines  of  circum- 
vallation,  or  by  any  chain  of  oosts.  He  pitched 
his  camp  at  some  distance  from  the  fout  of  the 
hill,  and  from  thence  in  a  few  days  got  possrsf^ion 
of  a  ht'it^ht  in  his  way  to  the  townj  on  which  he 
pixtetl  two  legions,  with  a  line  of  communication, 
fortified  on  tioth  its  flanks,  leadinr;  from  this  ad- 
vanced station  to  his  main  encampment. 

Jn  this  }>osture  Ta^sar  foresaw,  that  all  the 
heights  in  his  neiuhliourhood  Iwing  in  {Mimesstoa 
of  the  eni-my,  while  he  pressed  ujxin  the  town, 
he  himself  might  Ik*  hemmed  in,  and  cut  oil' from 
all  the  6up[>lies  neccssar)'  for  the  support  of  Ida 
army.  To  preserve  his  communication,  therp- 
fore,  with  the  Allier  and  the  Loire,  he  ordered 
his  allit*s  from  the  opposite  side  of  these  rivers  to 
advance  with  the  fon*es  he  had  formerly  required 
of  them,  to  otTUpy  the  country*  in  his  rear,  and  to 
c«)v»T  his  convoys.  'J'hey  acconlingly  UmU.  the 
tleld  ;  but  their  1i-aders  having  tie«'n  for  some  time 
inrlirMtl  to  favour  the  geiHTsd  ranwof  the  Clauls, 
thev  tluuinht  this  a  favourable  op|>ortunitv  to 
dirlan^  th«ir  intentions.  Heing  arriM-d  within 
thirty  miles  of  Cfl'sar's  anny.  thev  halte<l;  and. 
ujK.in  a  nM)ort  which  was  iihIu<triously  spreaa 
amongst  them,  that  he  had  iininleriN]  some  of 
their  countr\nien  who  were  alrratly  in  his  camp, 
they  put  all  the  Romans  in  their  n  m^xiny  to 
death,  and  took  niea>uris  t<»  join  their  country- 
men who  were  ass<'mbU^l  for  the  defence  of 
(Jergovia.  They  had  not  )et  move«l  to  execute 
this  n-ii-Iutinn,  when  Cnsar  had  n«:tii"e  of  what 
wa«!  inteniN'*.!,  and  with  his  usual  tlilii'rnce  ar- 
rived, after  a  march  of  thirty  Uiiles.  with  f.)ur  le- 
gions and  all  his  cavalrv,  hi  time  to  }irevent  ita 
etHi't*'.  He  presentetl  hlmx'lf  as  a  frimd ;  and 
thinking  it  Nifest  tor  the  presi'iit  t<»  di<gui>e  his 
res«'ntment,  he  priNlnceil  into  puMi<*  %iew  all  the 
p-rstms  vvho  wen*  saiil  to  have  U-en  kilJtHl  by  his 
enler-',  convinced  such  as  had  U-^'u  di.reivitl  of 
their  error,  and  brought  them,  with  thir  seeming 
cordiality  of  ulli«*s,  to  his  camp. 

( 'a  sar  made  a  merit  with  the  -l'«Iui  <»f  this  act 
of  cli-mi'iicv  towanls  th»-ir  |<et»ple ;  but  fi«und  that 
the  snirit  of  defection  was  not  confined  to  theiio 
detacnnH-nts ;  that  it  hail  iKTvai!e<l  tlie  nation; 
that  the  \ii»ience  committeo  in  the  c:inip  was  an 


e»r«vt  of  the  rewlutions  adopt* tl  by  the  whole 
^N>p!e;  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  s;ifne  tnea sun's, 
is  J  uneyorsand  commissaries  had  l<^i  n  u>sault- 
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od  and  pillagrd  rvon  whom  thoy  thought  tlicm- 
irlvcs  srcurp,  as  in  a  friend's  country;  ami  thnt 
he  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  aflVctions  of  any 
nation  in  Gaul. 

The  h'adera  of  the  ^dui,  howrver,  on  hoaring 
of  the  lenity  that  was  shown  to  such  of  tlieir  petv 
pie  as  were  in  the  power  of  Ca»aar,  prrtrndwl  to 
return  to  their  duty ;  and  CiP'»ar,  not  to  hreak  at 
once  with  the  only  supposed  ally  which  remained 
to  him  hevond  the  Cevennes,  affected  to  consider 
the  late  disorders  as  the  effect  of  a  mere  popular 
tumult,  and  declared  himself  willing  to  rely  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  state  itself  for  the  reparation 
of  wrongs  which  a  few  ill-advised  persons  of 
their  country  had  committed. 

This  able'  commander  apiienrs,  on  many  occa- 
nons,  to  have  trusted  greatW  to  tlie  superiority 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his 
own  reputation  and  conduct  as  a  general.  His 
confidence  in  both  was  required  m  the  highest 
degree  to  support  him  in  cxmtinuing,  or  even  in 
attempting,  a  siege  unrler  his  present  difficulties, 
beset  oy  numerous  enonucs,  wno  were  in  appear- 
ance ably  conducted ;  while  he  himself  was  dc- 
aerted  by  those  who  were  reputed  his  friends. 

In  his  last  march  to  repress  the  defection  of  his 
allies,  he  had  lefl  his  camn  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  and  defended  only  by  two  legions 
against  the  whole  force  of  so  many  nations  as 
were  assembled  for  the  defence  of  Gergovia. 
These  seized  their  opportunity  in  his  absence*, 
made  a  vigorous  attack,  and  must  have  prevailed. 
If  he  had  not  returned  with  the  utmost  celerity  to 
relieve  his  camp. 

With  the  same  confidence  in  the  superiority 
of  his  men,  Caesar  soon  afterwards  made  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  wall,  which,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  Gauls  had  built  on  the  ascent  of  the 
hill  which  led  to  the  town ;  and  having  made  a 
feint  on  the  opposite  side  with  part  of  his  horse, 
joined  by  the  followers  of  the  arrny  mount etl  on 
norseback,  who  showed  themselves  at  a  distance 
to  appear  like  cavalry,  he  drew  the  enemy  from 
the  place  he  meant  to  attack,  actually  |)as«^l  the 
wall,  and  made  himself  master  of  part  of  their 
camp.  A  few  of  his  men  penetrattni  even  into 
the  town;  but  not  being  supporttnl  were  sur- 
rounded and  slain ;  even  those  who  had  succeeded 
at  first  under  favour  of  the  feint  by  which  he  had 
drawn  off  the  eiieinv,  were,  ujwn  the  return  of 
the  Gauls  to  the  delenc<^  of  their  camp,  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  In  consequence  of  this 
deficit,  it  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  C^ajsar 
would  be  under  tluj  necessity  of  raising  the  siege. 

In  order  (o  Ix^in  his  retreat  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  fear,  he  formed  his  army  two  days 
Buccessivelv  on  the  plain  before  his  entrenchment, 
and  offercdf  the  enemy  battle.  On  the  third  day 
he  decamped;  and,  with  the  credit  he  deriAcd 
from  this  species  of  defiance  or  challenge,  in  three 
days  he  arrived  at  the  Allier,  n» paired  his  bridge, 
and  repassed  undisturbe<l  by  tne  enemy.  His 
passage,  of  the  same  river,  a  short  time  before, 
was  esteemed  as  a  victory,  and  his  return,  with- 
out having  gained  any  advantage,  and  merely  for 
the  safety  of  his  armv,  was  undoubtedly  consi- 
dered as  a  defeat.  Tbe  low  state  of  his  fortunes, 
checked  and  baffled  by  a  Graulish  leader,  yet  a 
youthf  and  unexperienced,  encouraged  tfie  na- 
tions on  the  right  of  the  Loire,  even  while  ho  was 
advancing  towards  them,  to  declare  for  the  liber- 
iiet  ofQtLul;  aad  aa  a  commencement  of  hoatiiity, 


they  carried  off  or  rifled  the  treasure  he  kept  fa 
the  |>ay  of  his  army,  and  seized  all  the  spare  bona 
and  luggage  which  he  had  left  at  Noviodumun,! 
as  at  a  place  of  security  at  the  confluence  fA  the 
Allier  and  the  Loire. 

He  himself  was  yet  inclosed  between  these 
two  rivene^  having  enemies  on  every  side,  and  no 
magazinea  or  stores  for  the  supply  of  his  armr. 
He  delilteFatod  whether  he  should  not  (all  bs^ 
on  the  province  of  Narbcmne;  but  the  dansvrlo 
which  tie  must  exjXMw  Lediienus,  conunanmi^  a 
division  of  the  Roman  army  on  the  Seme^  Die 
difficuhy  of  passing  the  mountains  of  Auveigw, 
then  occupied  by  his  enemies,  and  the  discredit 
which  his  arms  must  incur  from  such  a  reticat, 
prevented  him.  He  determined,  therefore,  toid* 
vauce ;  |)assed  the  Loire  by  a  ford  above  its  coo- 
fluence  with  the  Allier ; '  found  a  oonsidenbie 
supplv  of  proviflions  and  forage  in  the  countfyof 
the  iEdui,  and  continued  his  march  from  thnioe 
to  the  Seine. 

LabienuR,  with  the  troops  he  commanded  in 
that  quarter,  had  besieged  Lutetia,  the  original 
germ  from  which  the  city  of  Paris  has  grown, 
tnen  confinetl  lo  a  small  Island  in  the  Seine,  and 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  sic^,  when  he 
heard  of  Caesar's  retreat  from  Gerj^ovia,  of  the  de- 
fection of  the  if^dui,  and  of  prefMrations  v^-hich 
were  making  by  the  nations  on  his  right  against 
himself.  In  these  circumstances,  he  laid  asioe  hie 
design  on  Lutetia,  and  ascended  by  the  left  of  the 
Seine  to  the  country-  of  the  Senonos,  thniogh 
which  Ca»sar  was  now  advancing  to  meet  him. 
In  passing  the  river  at  Melodunum,^  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy,  but  ol)tained  a  ocmsideraUe 
nrtorj-;  and,  with  the  credit  of  thfe  cv^nt  in  his 
favour,  continued  his  march  to  a  place  which  ii 
now  called  Sens,  near  to  which  he  was  soon  af* 
terwanls  joined  by  Ciesar. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  re-uniting  their 
forces  on  the  Seine,  Vercingetorix  had  passed  the 
Loire,  and  held  a  general  convention  of^thc  Gaul- 
isli  nations  at  Hibracte.  He  was  attended  by  de- 
puties of  all  the  cantons  from  tlie  IVloselle  to  ths 
L«>ire,  exce])t  the  Treviri,  Remi,  and  Lingones.* 
The  first  stood  in  awe  of  the  Germans,  who 
kept  them  in  continual  alarm.  The  two  hst 
professed  an  attachment  to  the  Romans,  who 
were  still  masters  of  the  field  in  their  neighbour- 
howl 

The  leader  of  the  Gaulish  confederacy  being 
at  this  nieetintr  confirmetl  in  his  conunand,  inadie 
a  recjuisition  for  an  augmentation  of  force,  chiefly 
of  cavalry,  and  accordingly  increased  this  part  of 
his  army  to  fifteen  thousand.  To  the  end  that 
he  mifjht  give  the  Romans  sufficient  ixrupation 
in  their  own  defence,  he  projectwi  two  i>c[Kirate 
invasions  of  the  province  ot  Narhonne :  one  to 
be  executetl  by  the  nations  which  lay  K'tween 
the  Rhone  and  Garonne,  towards  Tlunilouse 
the  other,  from  the  Soane  and  the  upj^er  parts  of 
the  Loire,  towards  Geneva  and  tlie  left  of  the 
Rhone.  He  himself,  though  still  determined  to 
avoid  any  general  action,  was  to  harass  the  enemy 
in  their  movements,  and  to  cut  oil'  their  sujtpliet 
of  proviHions. 

Caesar,  on  his  part,  wished  to  op«»n  his  com- 
munication with  the  Roman  provmce,  that  hs 
might  have  access  to  cover  it  against  the  designs 

1  Neveri.  2  Now  Melun. 

3  Now  Treres,  Rbeims,  and  Langre. 
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>f  the  cnomv,  and  tonvnil  himaelfof  Us  rcsaurcea 
frtr  ihi?  *uhsistfnrc  of  hU  army.  For  thU  pur- 
[w>«^,  il  w.M  nec^^^•*a^v  for  him  to  return,  l»y  I  ho 
Stith*  an'!  the  Khf)no,  through  a  level  oauntrk' 
which  wa?*  in  j»<)s.srs-?ion  of  the  eneniv,  to  whom 
lir  w:is  gn  Mtly  inferior  in  ca%-alry.  He  sent  into 
Gen:i.iny  ft^r  a  reinforcement  of  horse;  and  the 
fiativf.-t  of  tliat  |»art  of  the  continent  beins  nl- 
rracly  sensilile,  t!i:»t  wherever  they  were  admitted 
ti  act  as  folilierit  of  fortune,  thev  were  qualifyino; 
lhr:n<«*!vt»«  to  act  aj?  in:i:«terH,  without  scruple  hc- 
BloTw-eJ  their  senp'ices  for  or  a^riiinst  any  cjuse ; 
two  thousand  of  them  joineil  Ca^ir,  hut  so  ill 
iiiourited  that  he  was  oMified  to  supply  them  with 
hitfM"*,  hv  Ijorrowinju  such  ad  U^lon^ed  to  his 
otTirer*  of  infantry,  and  as  many  as  couk!  lie 
vpnreil  from  his  cavalry.  To  compensate  their 
defift  in  hor^v,  the  nu-n  were  brave,  and,  in 
miny  of  the  o^tcrations  which  followe:),  turne<l 
the  i>vent  of  battles,  and  determined  the  tUtc  of 
the  w.ir. 

Tlif  Roman  anny  bi»in^  thus  reinforced,  Cipsar 
h«»2An  hit  march  to  the  siMiihward;  and  havinjr 
iia«<il  the  ht'icrhts  at  the  sources  of  the  Seine, 
I  luiiil  the  Gauls  already  pi>^ted  in  thnv  Ke}xirate 
diviitiiini*,  conti<ruous  to  the  dillerent  routes  he 
ini:rht  tike,  with  numenms  flyinr;  bodies  of  horsi*, 
re^dy  to  har.iss  him  in  any  movement  he  should 
mike  in  their  pn*>*ence.  By  continuing  hw  march, 
h<*  ti>.>on  i;ave  their  leader  an  op] N)rt unity  to  try 
hi«  fortune  in  a  shnrp  encounter,  in  which  the 
whole  cavalry  t)f  Nrtli  armies  c:ime  to  be  enffanetl. 
The  i'liiuU  were  routcii  chiefly  by  the  valour  and 
»'Jdp"'«.>»  of  the  Germans,  to  whom  ("sMar  im- 
puteil  his  victory.  This  event  was  decisive  in 
re«j«crt  to  the  cavalry,  that  fwrt  of  U>th  armies 
on  which  it  was  sup{M)siM  th.it  the  fate  of  the 
w:ir  I'lUht  turn.  And  Ven'inj;»'torix,  not  to  ex- 
j*»*'»  hi-  iiifiintry  tt>  the  neeesMly  of  a  i^enera! 
a^'tii*;!.  in>t.intly  retired  to  tlie  heialits  from  which 
tl"»»'  >tiTii\  :iriil  a  iiurntM'r  of  other  rivers  which 
nix  with  it  Iwfnre  itscimjlu'ijce  with  the  Manie, 
hi\'^'t!\iir  s.>uri*e.  < ':»sar.  no  li-uiirer  apj>n"hen- 
»i\i- •■>!  theonemx's  li«»r"ie,  re':i*.:ned  the  confidence 
wiOi  'vfiich  In*  alway-i  pursued  Ium  ad\anlajjes, 
an  1  :"i!ljwe«l  hi<  llyini:  enemy  into  this  retreat. 

Vi  r  iTiiriiorix,  with  his  \ery  numenms  army, 
t'li/iv  ;^i7't  at  AleM.i,  a  [ilice  raiseil  on  a  hill  at  the 
ri)n:'i:i  ii.'c  of  twi)  river<;  t!ie  [N^nt  on  which  it 
St  >»J  I  '^iiii!  the  terminition  of  a  rid^e  which  se- 
pin'eil  tlic  i-!»;innei«<  bv  wiiich  the^e  rivers  de- 
f.*eri  !t  il  to  the  j>laiii.  The  fields  on  one  side  wen* 
Ifvi !,  on  the  oihiT  miiiiiitainou**.  The  Gauls 
wer-*  iTiiW.liil  ti»i»i'lhcr  on  the  «lec!i\ity  of  the 
hi!l  "t  A't-^ii.  utidiT  tile  walU  o\'  the  town,  and 
in  tliit  |-i-ili.'M  rhouuht  them^icKes  k'c ure  fmni 
anv  -iVi  •'*.  liut  n..»l  aware  <if  llie  resoun*es,  en- 
ter, ri-.',  :iT".  i  Renins  tif  their  eiieiny,  while  tliey 
end- a*,  "iireil  to  renh'r  theins«*h«'s  inacce-i.-il  !e. 
thi'v  L.I  1  !»ot  into  a  ]«lii-e  in  which  tfn*y  niiirht 
fw  Ci>-i|ii-l  «i;»;  and  < ':i':^r  immeili^itely  lM*«;an 
t»  ^urrDtiiiii  tiicMi^  inaAi-ej  a  pn>iH>r  di<ttrii>ution 
of  hi^  a-t'iy,  :inil  empliunc  workinjj  parties 
n\  ««•>  *•'   oil  a  <-Ij.iin  of  twenty -three   |K)>Is  and 


re  lo.;    !-. 


Ven  ill;:*  ti^rix,  tliotijh  too  late,  j»rrcetvin:^  the 
rneniv'-j  di>i^n.  sent  his  ea\alry  ti»  collect  what 
pm\i>.iiin.'<  ciuiM  t«e  ftiund  in  the  nei^hU>urinL^ 
country;  b'lt  these troii|»s.  incon.-H'qnenceof  their 
i«te  di  A-at,  nut  U'ini;  able  t«»  kivp  the  field  ajjainht 
the  Roman  and  German  horse,  he  prottosed  to 
duninijih  the  consumixion  within  Ills  linci  by 
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dismi^ini;  them  alto^rcther,  in^ng  tlicm  instnir- 
tions  to  make  the  N»st  of  their  way  to  their  aevr- 
ral  cantons,  and  there  to  represent  the  situation 
i.i  which  they  had  lef\  the  army,  and  the  necesM- 
ty  of  makini;  a  great  and  speedy  effort  from  every 
quarter  to  relieve  it.  He  had  ei}rhty  thounnd 
men  under  his  command,  and  mi^ht  be  able  to 
sub<«Lst  them  for  thirty  days,  and  no  lonjrer. 

C-resar,  from  the  enemy's  having  sent  awM,y 
their  cavalry,  concluded  that  thev  meant  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  and  to  remain  in  their  present 
situation  until  thev  should  be  relieved.  With  little 
aftprehension  of  disturbance,  t}K'refon>,  from  with- 
in his  lines,  he  proc(^>ded  to  execute  amazing 
works ;  at  once  to  secure  his  pn^v  and  to  cover 
himself  a^rainst  any  attem^  which  might  be 
ma<Ie  t«  n>scue  them.  This  gitnit  commander 
ow(hI  many  of  his  distinguished  successes  to  the 
surprising  works  wtiich  be  executed ;  so  far  ex- 
ceeding the  fears  or  apprebcnsbns  of  his  enemy, 
that  they  found  themselves  unexpectedly  forced 
into  difficulties  with  which  they  were  not  prc|)arcd 
to  contend. 

The  Roman  armies  in  general,  and  those 
which  served  under  Cusar  in  particular,  had 
learm^l  to  make  war  with  the  pick-ax  and  the 
shovel,  no  less  than  with  the  javelin  and  the 
swon),  &nd  were  inured  to  prodirries  of  labour  as 
well  as  of  valour.  In  the  present  case  they  were 
made  to  execute  lines  ot  circumvallation  and 
countervallation  over  an  extent  of  twelve  or  four^ 
teen  miles.  They  began  with  digging,  quite 
round  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  ditch  twenty  feet 
wide,  with  iier|N'n«licular  sides,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent anv  surprise  from  the  town.  At  the  dis- 
tance of"  four  hundretl  feet  from  this  ditch,  and 
lieyond  the  nmch  of  the  enemy's  mLsiUles,  was 
drawn  tlu'  line  of  counter\Hllation.  omsisting  of 
a  ditch  fH^tvn  wide,  and  a  raini>art  twelve  fei^t 
)iii;h,  furnishtxl,  as  usuid,  with  a  {KtH.-^aile.  At  a 
profier  di<it;inee  fn>in  this  lirst  line  which  frontetl 
the  town,  so  as  to  leave  a  )iro|)er  interval  for  the 
ItMlireinent  and  forming  of  liis  army,  he  drew 
ani>ther  line,  con^istin^r  of  the  same  i>arts  and  di- 
inenMons,  fronting  the  field.  IVom  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  |»;irt  of  these  works  were  Ujion 
the  hills  and  }mrt  in  the  hollows  or  \alleyti;  ami 
the  ditches,  wherever  the  level  jiermitted,  oi 
couM  not  carrv  off  the  water,  were  allowed  to  be- 
filhtl. 

As  he  liad  rensr>n.  at  least  aAer  the  distress  oi 
a  bUK'kade  b(*«!an  to  In>  felt,  ti»  ex|)ect  from  u  gar> 
ris<in,  which  exctctletl  his  own  army  in  iiumbcrH, 
the  iiitHt  viiitmnis  sallies  from  within;  and,  by 
the  united  exertions  of  all  the  Ciauh.-ih  uutiuns  in 
Ixdialf  of  their  frieiirls,  every  ellort  that  could  lie 
made  fnmi  without ;  and  us  his  own  armv,  con- 
^istill<r  of  no  uuiTv  than  hixty  thou.-^imf  men, 
couM  not  etjiinily  man.  in  every  place,  works  iif 
such  extent,  he  thought  it  nec«>T'Siiry  to  cover  hist 
lines  with  e\ery  s|»iries  of  outwork  then  practin-*! 
in  the  art  of  attai'k  or  defence,  tlu"  ci'/'yt,  /iVur, 
and  the  ttimuli. 

The  first  were  forkeil  stidces,  i»r  large  bmnches 
of  Xn^^-i  planted  in  rows  in  the  ltott«iin  of  a  ditch 
ffve  fcf  t  witle,  Uiund  t4>irelhcr  to  pre\enl  their 
liring  pulled  up  M'parately,  and  cut  shurt  and 
))ointi(l  to  wound  the  enemy  who  should  utti'mpt 
t«>  KISS  them. 

I'lic  wcond,  or  I  ilia?,  consistetl  of  single  stakes 
sliarpcned  and  made  hard  in  the  fire,  |>ianted  in 
the  bottom,  ol  U\«ivi\^  oic  cnnkai  WSkin^^  Vtiac^ 
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thrro  wcrr  many  rows  plnrrtl  in  qtiinrxinx ;  po 
that  a  {K'Tvon  who  hnd  fKissorl  in  the  intrrvnt  of 
any  two  niurt  nocesmirily  fall  into  a  third.  This 
device  was  commonly  marked  or  concealed  with 
■lender  hnwhwood  coverwl  with  eartli. 

The  l.ist,  or  the  Htimuli,  were  wooden  shafts 
net  in  the  jrround  and  stuck  thick  with  barlied 
hookit,  to  fasten  or  tear  tlie  flesh  of  those  who 
attempted  to  )»j»  them  in  the  night,  or  without 
the  ntresi^ary  precautions. 

AH  thefle  several  works,  it  appears,  the  Roman 
trmy  completed,  considerably  within  the  thirty 
days  for  wnich  Vercinffctorix  hail  computed  that 
his  provisions  mis^ht  Inst.  Both  iiarties  concern- 
ed in  thin  blockade,  without  any  attempt  to  hasten 
the  event,  seemed  to  wait  for  the  aeveral  circum- 
Btances  on  which  they  relied  for  the  issue.  »Cjpsar 
truste<l  to  the  eflfi^cts  of  famine,  and  the  Gauls  to 
the  assistance  of  their  friends,  who  were  in  reality 
asseml>lin£;  in  great  numbers  from  every  quarter 
to  effect  their  relief.  They  are  said  to  have  mus- 
tered at  Hibmcte'  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
forty  thou::ani1  fixrt,  with  eight  thousand  horse. 
But  if  th<»se  numl)ers  arc  not  exagcerated,  they 
may  bo  considereil  as  a  proof  how  far  those  na- 
tions were  ignorant  of  the  ciirumstancos  on  which 
the  fortunes  <>f  armies  really  turn.  The  supreme 
command  of  this  multitude  was  given  toComius, 
ft  chieft;»in  of  one  of  the  northern  cantons,  who 
having  some,  time  made  war  in  conjunction  with 
the  Romans,  owed  the  rank  which  he  held  in  his 
own  country  to  the  favour  of  Ca?sar,  but  could 
not  tvmM.  tfic  contigion  of  that  gimeral  anlour 
with  which  his  countrymen  now  rose  to  rtxover 
their  fo'cdom. 

While  this  great  host  was  assembling,  the  un- 
happy garrison  of  Alexia  received  no  tidings  of 
relief!  Their  provisions  N*ing  near  exhausted, 
they  liegan  to  di'spaip  of  succour.  A  council  was 
held  to  di'lilvrnte  on  their  conduct,  and  to  form 
Bomn  pl-.m  of  e^«•ape.  Some  were  of  ojunion 
that  they  ou^ht  to  surrender  themselves,  an<l  to 
imjjlon^  tlie  victor's  mercy.  Others,  that  they 
should  make  a  jt»"*ner»l  sally,  endeavour  to  cut 
their  way  throuirh  the  enemy,  and  escajic  or  jk*- 
rish  with  swords  in  their  hands.  Critojjnatu:*,  a 
warrior  of  nuik  from  the  canton  of  the  Anernl,' 
treateil  the  opinion  of  those  who  proposed  to 
surrender  an  mean  and  dastardly;  that  of  the 
seconil,  as  bnvo  rithrr  in  api)earance  than  in 
reality.  "  nriverv,"  he  s;iid,  "d»x*s  not  consist 
in  8ud(l«*n  ellorts  of  imp.Uience  and  des|mir,  but 
in  firmly  cmhiriniX  for  any  lenijth  of  time  what 
the  circumstances  of  war  may  nnjuire.  Shall  we 
think  men'ly,  Invaiis**  we  have  no  communication 
with  our  friends  that  they  have  dt^sertetl  us,  and 
do  not  int.^ml  to  make  any  elTort  to  sjive  us  ? 
AgJiin^t  whom  <lo  ytni  think  Cwsar  hath  con- 
«tructeil  so  many  works  in  his  rear  ?  Against 
whom  divs  he  m:m  them  in  your  sight  with  so 
much  can^  ?  II«*  has  intelligiMice,  although  vou 
have  not,  that  a  p*»werful  anny  is  jm-j^iring  to 
relieve  you.  Take  cminiije,  and  wait  the  ctiming 
of  yotir  friend-j.  F.vcn  if  your  pnnisions  should 
fail,  the  example  of  former  times  will  |H'int  out  a 
resource.  Your  ancestt»r*,  U'inu  surround<Ml  by 
the  armies  of  the  i  'imbri  and  the  Teutones, 
rather  than  surr^ndt'r  themm»lvi»s,  fM  t^i  the 
Ixxlies  of  those  who  were  ^^ns«'r^ioeal»le  in  the 
war;  and  by  this  expedient  held  out  till  the  ene- 
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my  was  obliged  to  retire.  Am!  yet,  on  that  od- 
casion,  our  ancestors  had  less  cause  than  we  have 
to  make  every  eflTort  of  constancy  and  fortitude. 
Their  enemies  were  passing,  and  meant  only  to 
}>lunder  a  country  which  they  were  soon  to  aban- 
don ;  our  enemies  come  to  bind  as  in  perpetual 
chains,  md  to  establish  a  dominion  at  which  hu- 
man natnn  levolts." 

The  Ganla  kept  their  rcsolation  to  hold  out, 
but  rejected  the  means  that  were  propofie*]  to 
supply  their  necessities,  or  resened  them  for  a 
time  of  greater  extremity.  The  proiKwitien  ef 
Critognatus  is,  by  Csraaf,  who  was  nimself  the 
unprovoked  author  of  so  much  distrera,  and  who 
continued,  without  remorse,  to  gratify  his  ambi- 
tion at  the  expense  of  so  much  mood,  mentionpd 
with  horror  as  an  act  of  nefarious  cruelty.'  So 
much  are  men  affected  with  appearances  whirfi 
shock  the  imasination  more  than  with  the  real 
measun>  of  what  is  hurtful  to  msnkind.  What 
followe<l,  however,  was  probably  no  less  cruel  on 
the  part  of  the  Gaulish  army  than  it  was  on  the 
part  of  Caesar ;  the  first,  to  lessen  the  consump- 
tion of  food,  turned  out  the  women,  children,  and 
unarmed  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  the  mercy  d 
the  enemy;  and  Cn»sar,  in  order  to  accumulatf 
the  sufTenngs  of  the  Uvieged,  would  neither  re- 
lieve nor  suffer  them  to  pass.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances we  may  presume,  although  it  is  not 
nienlionetl,  that  they  nmst  have  perished  a  specta- 
cle of  extn^me  anguish  and  suffering  in  tlie  prc> 
sence  of  both  armies. 

In  the  mid*t  of  these  extremities,  Comius,  with 
the  unile<1  force  of  the  Gaulish  nations,  at  last 
ai»j:«ired  for  the  relief  of  Alesia,  and  with  their 
multitudes  covered  the  neighbouring  hills.  Being 
favoiin'd  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  they  were 
enabled  to  advance  within  five  hundred  pacf  s,  or 
K^ss  than  half  a  mile,  of  Crsar's  lines.  On  the 
followincr  day  the  cavalry  on  both  sides  began  to 
act.  The  (Taulish  horse,  tnistiiig  to  their  swjv- 
ri'»nty  in  niimlMT,  or  to  the  (IcfciiKive  plan  which 
the  Romans  wen*  likely  to  Mlow  on  the  present 
occasion,  drew  forth  on  thf:  f>lain  l»elow  the  town, 
and  proposed  to  encourage  their  friends  by  braving 
the  enemv.  CVsar  thought  it  neccsnan'  to  repel 
this  sp»ci('s  of  insult,  and  sent  his  cavalry  to  ac- 
cept tlie  ch;dlenj:e.  An  action  began  alx»ut 
noon,  and  lasted  till  the  setting  of  the  sun,  when 
the  Gaulish  horse,  who  till  then  had  maintained 
the  fi;iht  with  tireat  i»bstinacy  and  valour,  l>ring 
taken  in  flank  by  the  Germans  in  Crrssir's  serxioe, 
were  obUjrcd  to  irive  way.  Bi-th  sides,  on  this 
occasion,  had  mixwl  parties  of  infantry  with 
their  horse;  and  the  (Jaulish  fiwt,  who  were  en- 
iraged  in  this  action,  bt^ng  now  abandoned  to  the 
swords  of  the  enemy,  fled  in  the  utmost  ccmfusion 
to  the  n^r  of  their  own  anny. 

After  this  action  nothing  |>asa'<l  for  a  day  and 
a  nii;ht ;  but  it  apiJcare*!  th:it,  durinir  this  tir^e, 
the  Gaulish  army  in  the  fuld  were  colIec;in^  i'uz- 
gots  and  hunlles  to  fdl  up  the  trenclus  of  <  \Ts;ir, 
and  preuirinji  graplings  to  tear  down  the  pali- 
sade and  the  j>ara|K^t ;  and  tint  they  only  >\ait«Hi 
till  these  j)re|varations  should  iv  fmis!.' d  i-*  make 
a  \i2^>rv^us  attemiit  t«>  raise  the  sii  ;jt'.  Tin-y  ac- 
ct»nlinalv  came  down  in  the  mid«!ie  oi  the  nicht, 
:in«l,  with  a  'jrt^at  shout,  the  only  ^ii;r):d  they  siij^- 
|K>sinl  could  Ik*  undersloiHi    hy   ih.eir  lrien(l<  m 

3  \«H*  prn  ti'reunila  viilrtur  oratio('nt(»rnnti  |»roptoi 
cjiH  KinKtilarein  ac  iK'fariam  cruiMitati'iu.  De  Ikll 
Uall.  Mi.  vii.  c.  76 
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lown,  Tivr  a  cmpril  nssiult  on  Cff'^ar's  lino  of 
riri'iiin\:iliiitiini,  a<«  i*:ir  as  their  niimlHTS  cuulil 
em'»r.iri*  if,  Hud  without  any  rhrnro  of  place. 

<.':is,ir  had  a-wiirnifl  to  ewry  lo2ion  and  sopa- 
nt<>  ImmIv  of  men  tlirir  station,  and  hnd  n''j)eat- 
piliy.  til  render  thrm  faniili:ir  \%ith  hi* dixtjiosition, 
civi'n  the  alarm,  and  taiizht  them  to  ippair  to 
thf'ir  |K):«ts ;  he  had  pl:tci.'d  Mark  Antony  and 
Tn'*».miu!S  with  a  Ix^ly  of  rewer^'e.  to  Miccour 
•ny  fmrt  of  the  lincft  that  mi;;ht  he  in  danger  of 
in  Ins  forceil.  So  prrpared,  he  now  received,  with- 
ont  any  surpri««>,  the  j^eneral  aMituIt  of  the  Gauls. 
Hi-i  ni«'n  Dutfered  consiiienihly  from  the  fir^t 
vhuwrr  of  inixt»ilei*  that  came  from  bo  numerous 
an  enemy;  hut  as  9txm  as  the  anitailants  ad- 
-an-'ed  t«i  the  outworks,  and  fdt  themHelves  en- 
tjn^lifl  in  the  nnariN  which  had  been  laid  for 
thern,  anrl  a 'gainst  which  thev  had  taken  no  pre- 
cjulii>n.  they  were  wnsihle  that  they  fought  at  a 
^nMt  ili<i.i'lvanLi<re,  and  dexistefj  at  once  from  thi^ 
tJLnh  and  ineon-iiderate  attempt. 

The  IwMeire*!,  in  anxious  exj>ectition  of  what 
wa4  to  \r.i-i:i  \n  the  field,  hearing  the  shout  that 
wa*  Fdiseii  l»y  their  friend*,  n'turne<l  it  to  make 
known  tlieir  intention  to  co-<>i)erate  in  every 
attiek,  and  instantly  heirun  to  empltty  the  nre- 
piritionA  which  they  likewis(>  liad  niitde  to  till  up 
the  tren**he«i^  or  fi»n;e  the  liiien.  They  continue, 
durini!  the  irn-ater  f«rt  of  the  ninht,  to  east  such 
i!i  ilt-riitls  uA  tftey  couid  throw  into  the  hn^d 
dit<-h  :it  tlie  frHit  of  the  hill;  hut,  when  day  ny- 
pe;*n'il,  !*eeinc  that  their  friends  had  retired,  with- 
out nnkin?  any  iinprer^^irm  on  the  exterior  line, 
they  f.vi.  n-il  to  ex|>i>se  thenifielveH  in  an  attempt 
ill  whirh  tliey  wi're  not  to  lie  i*econdrtl,  withdr»nv 
k>  t!i>'ir  st:iti.>n  on  the  hiil. 

Frum  tiiis  di-^ipiMintinent  the  (iauls,  Ixjth 
w:f':iu  ;»n.l  wit!i.»iit  tlie  l)I.>i-k:ide,  wen^  srunhle 
ot  I'nir  rrrjr  in  hri\irii!  inide  an  attack  l>eftm* 
th'-v  hid  ex.i:iiiii-'.i  t!i«' ene'in's  wvirks.  Tocor- 
rt-.t  thi-*  iiii^t.ike.  t!ii'y  ^i-iittd  the  whi>le  circuiii- 
f-rcii;v  i>f  ( '.•«->.ir'j«  liiif-!.  Thi'v  «il>.-.«'rvi'd.  in  a 
pirticujjf  |il;ice,  that  tl»ee\tirior  line  was  iiiter- 
rujiti'.l  l»y  a  hill  whi<'!i  it  could  not  enihnice  with- 
out nukiii:*  a  rirent  circuit.  That  C'a»s;ir,  to 
aviij:!  o )  iifiMt  an  addition  to  hi-*  liltour,  and  so 
r:in-?i  nulliiie  ti>  deti-nd,  had  encamped  two  le- 
Ili  ri-  iti  tint  place  with  their  u-<uil  entn'nch- 
ijit-nt,  wliit'h  fmneii  a  kind  of  fortrcK^  on  the 
•iUTiMitt  of  the  hill,  tni-tin^  t«»  thi^  Citmp  as  a  re- 
■  !  .'I'.r  l!i.it  would  connect  his  di'tinc''s  on  that  ndo. 

Tni-*  j»l  ii'e  was  cluwn  l»y  tlie  J.ijuls  fir  a  s**- 
c  .;j  I  :iM.l  iM-uer  coruvrtiHl  alti'inot  th:in  tin*  first; 
i;i  I  they  d  t'Tiniiiefl,  insicjdid' the  nijht  ti>  ituiki- 
t'liir  .itt.i  -k  at  ni^)ii-<l.iy,  when  the  «'neniy  were 
lii  i-t  liUely  to  In*  ojf  their  ijuard.  Fi\<'-:md-tifty 
t!i  ••!•.  iiid  nieii  wt'Tx'  ^cllrt^d  fur  this  service  ;  and 
t'l",  b-'iiiii  t!uir  ni.'iri'h  e.irly  in  lh»'  niuht,  ar- 
ri'.i'.l  il  tli'ir  iiri'und  iH-ftre  hrc.ik  uf  day,  au'l  lay 
c.»i-t' ilf  1  under  a  riil^e  uf  hills  till  niH>n.  At 
i'-.-i  :iiie*  I'lcy  c,i:ne  furw.iril,  i'ur niched  not  only 
'4  ::«  irr;,!!iM/  ifiins  to  tear  <lo\vn  tlie  )r.ilis:ide, 
\\\'\  :.  wix  ri>riMi'.l  on  t!ie  p:in\;n*t.  hut  with  hur- 
li'  -*  i:i.l  I'liiiot^i  to  1:11  up  the  -"lit-'h,  and  to  »rnt>- 
!>..  r  t'l'  >?!  iiuli  from  whi-h  tliey  had  suiren-d  M 
in':'-ri  i-i  t'k-ir  I'rrner  alt-i-.k-i. 

♦  ■  i  -ir.  tljtiii'^ji  n<«t  thrown  utV hi-; «juinl.  either 
!'.■  t'l.'  tiMje  of  the  day,  or  hy  his  foriner  succtN«, 
-.vi-(  <•  !i«iii!'\  that  he  was  now  attacktnl  in  his 
wik'-!  p!j'-«*.  lleonlere.l  L-ihi«'nus  in-tanlly, 
witli  *ix  ciili,)rt«.  to  siipiKirt  the  Ir^ions  that  were 
{Kteted  ill  that  b!ation  ;  and  u  he  hod  reason  Co 


exp'vt,  at  the  same  timt*,  a  jreneml  assault,  both 
fntin  within  and  from  without  his  lines,  to  &- 
vour  this  prinei|Ktl  attack,  he  ordercil  every  sepa- 
rate liody  to  iti)  \totii  of  alarm ;  and  he  himwifj 
with  a  considerable  resene,  took  a  station  from 
which  he  could  ItcKt  obserAc  the  whole,  and  be 
ready  to  sustain  any  )>aTt  that  was  pressed.  He 
hjid  |riven  Lnhienus  instructions,  in  case  he  found 
that  the  lines  could  not  lie  defended,  to  aallj 
forth,  and  to  bring  the  action  to  an  issue,  m 
which  the  Romans  were  generally  found  to  havs 
an  advantage  by  luixing  with  the  enemy  sword 
in  hand. 

The  Gauls,  who  were  shut  up  on  the  heights 
of  Alesia,  only  wuitin^  to  second  the  attempts  of 
their  friends  in  the  field,  began  the  action  on 
their  part  nearly  aI>out  the  same  time ;  and  the 
Romans,  Iving  alanned  with  hostile  cries  and 
shouts,  at  once  lK>th  in  their  front  and  in  their 
n»r,  were  in  dan^^er  of  being  seized  with  a  panic, 
fnim  which  the  best  troops,  on  occasion,  arc  net 
exempteil. 

Labienus  was  so  much  presse<1  where  the 
Gauls  made  their  principal  efiort,  that  Cesar  de- 
taclied  two  severd  ]iarties  firom  his  reserve  to 
sustain  him.  First,  a  body  of  six  cohorts  under 
Decimus  Bruta**,  and  aAerwards  a  Itody  of  seven 
cohorts  under  Fabius.  At  lenjrth,  upon  receiv- 
ing infomiatitm  that  Laliienus  had  not  been  able 
to  ])revent  the  enemy  from  ^MLssin!;  the  intrench- 
ineiit,  but  that  he  meant,  with  all  the  tro«'»p6who 
had  joined  him  from  ditferent  Etations,  amount- 
ing to  nine-and-thirty  cohorts,  to  make  a  general 
sallv  ac(*ordin(X  to  his  instructions,  and  to  mix 
with  the  enemy  swonl  in  hand  ;  he  himself  in- 
stantly movetfto  sup;x)rt  him. 

('lesar  hflnl,  by  this  time,  obser^etl,  that  Che 
enemy,  by  a  uross  niiseondtiet,  had  made  ni)  feint 
or  no  attempt  on  any  (»thcr  (lart  of  the  hues  to 
tavour  tlii'ir  principal  attack;  and  he  thi-refore, 
with  thost»  he  stiil  n  tain(  il  as  a  Uxly  of  rrservOi 
not  only  left  t!ie  |M-st  of  i>!>se nation  he  had  taken 
in  the  U'lrinninif  of  the  action,  but  \entunHl  even 
to  unfurnish  s^)ine  oth«T  {Kirt^  of  the  line  as  he 
jKissed,  and  advanced  with  (Treat  ni|>idity  to  join 
in  the  saily  whi(!i  Laliic!iu*<  \%a*4aliout  toattemiJt. 
In  his  c<nnin<r  he  was  known  from  afar  by  tno 
conspicuous  dress  which  he  crenr rally  wore  in 
time  of  iKittle  ;  and  his  arri\al.  on  this  occasion, 
with  the  reinfon-'ir.ent  which  he  bnaiirht.  ffreatly 
anii:i:ite'l  that  )Kirt  of  his  army,  v.hich  had  liecrun 
to  di-s;.i:iir  of  the  event.  \\v  had,  in  this  critical 
nii'iiit'nt,  with  his  usu:d  genius  and  presi-nce  of 
mind,  orden'd  his  cavalry  tt»  i;et  ont  of  the  Unes ; 
an<l,  while  lh<'  fiKit  wi'n*  en<ran(>tl  in  front,  totake 
the  enetny  in  ll  ink  or  in  the  n*:tr.  If  the  event 
had  lieen  other\vi»;edi>uhlful,  this  movement  alone, 
it  is  pn>luhle,  niu>t  hav«>  S4>cured  it  in  his  favour. 
The  (lU'.ils,  alt!i'>ui:h  in  the  attack  they  had  acted 
with  ardour;  yet  li»st  coura^je  when  pus»hef|  to 
(icfcnd  thenis4>Iv<-<;  and,  Ufmn  the  ap|iennince  of 
(  Cesar's  cavalry  in  their  rear,  tcntk  to  Slight,  and 
were  |>ur«ued  with  irreat  sliu:ihler. 

This  tiiL'ht  at  once  diriditl  the  f.ite  of  both 
attacks;  of  the  (iauls,  who  wi>r«*  shut  up  in 
Alesia,  and  of  tlnir  coufitrimen,  w!n)  had  c*»me 
to  tlieir  n'lief.  During  the  nijrlit,  those  in  tho 
ficM,  di-CiinifitiHl  hy  thi-ir  n*pulse,  were  sejia- 
nitiniT,  leaving  their  chieftains,  and  di:4|H>rsinir  in 
dirten-nt  directions.  Many  ft  II  a  pny  to  the  |mr- 
ties  who  were  s<Mit  in  pursuit  of  them.  Those 
from  wiluiu  lUe  Uue^,  viWYaii«>^v\Av:t\Kvew^x 
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Uorkadf,  now  seeii  i  all  their  hopes  of  relief  at 
an  end,  were  no  lot  "er  dtitposni]  to  contend  with 
their  fiito,  Vercinj  lorix  ha^iner  assemhied  the 
leaders  toother,  toTd  chem,  That,  as  he  had  un- 
dertaken this  war,  not  from  motives  of  private 
ambition,  but  from  an  earnest  desire  to  recover, 
if  he  coulil,  the  freedom  of  hU  country,  so  he  was 
now  ready  to  become  a  sacrifice  to  the  «afety  of 
bis  countrymen,  and  in  any  manner  they  thouj^ht 
-^  jproper  to  abpose  of  him,  whether  dead  or  alive, 
was  willing  to  be  made  the  means  of  appeasing 
the  victor's  revenj^e. 

At  this  consultation  it  was  determined  to  sur- 
render ;  and  Vercingetorix  suffered  himself  to  be 
delivered  up.  With  respect  to  the  treatment  he 
received,  CiBsar  is  silent ;  but  it  is  probable,  that, 


like  other  captive  chiefs,  on  such  occatuons.  he 
was  destined  to  grace  the  future  triumph  of  hii 
conqueror;  though,  upon  a  &ir  re%iew  of  thr 
parts  they  had  severally  acted,  likelv  to  furnish  a 
comparison  not  altogether  to  his  advantage,  arwl 
in  some  respects  fit  to  obscure  his  glory. 

The  other  prisoners  also,  except  those  who  hr^ 
lonccd  to  tbe  cantons  of  the  JEam  and  Arvcmi, 
underwent  the  ordinary  &te  of  capUves ;  and  in 
this  capacity,  were  exposed  to  sale,  or  divided  as 
plunder  among  the  troops.  Cesar  reserved  the 
prisoners  of  the  JBdui  and  Arverni,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  serve  him  as  hostages  in  securing  the 
submissbn  of  their  respective  cantons,  and  in 
obtaining  from  thence  an  immediate  supply  of 
provisions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

(tmr  remains  m  Gaul—Pomj^  asttumea  Piso  into  the  office  of  Consul — Succesnon  ^f  SerHua 
Sulpieius  and  M.  Claudiua  MarcelluB — Arrangement  for  the  Provinces — Motion  to  recall  Ot- 
sar — Continued  Debates  in  the  Senate — Operations  of  Ccesar  in  Gaul — Intrigues  in  the  City- 
Affairs  in  the  other  Provinces — Campaign  of  Cicero — Succession  of  Consuls — State  of  Partiei 
in  the  City  and  in  the  Senate — Arrival  of  Ca^ar  in  Italy  in  the  Spring — Return  to  Gaul- 
Parts  with  two  Ijcgions  to  Pompey  and  the  Senate-^Alarm  of  Caesar's  March —  The  Consul 
Marcellus  commits  his  Sword  to  Pompey.  t 


THE  seventh  and  the  most  difficult  campaign 
of  the  war  in  Graul  being  now  at  an  end,  Cesar 
sent  Labienus,  with  two  legions  beyond  the 
Soane;'  Caius  Fabius,  with  two  more,  to  the 
neads  of  the  Marne  and  the  Meuae ;  other  offi- 
cers with  separate  bodies,  amounting  in  all  to 
three  legions,  into  different  stations  beyond  the 
Ijoire  and  towanls  the  Garonne ;  Gtuintus  Tul- 
lius  Cicero,  with  some  other  officers,  to  a  station 
allotted  them  on  the  Soane,  to  superintend  the 
formation  of  magazines  and  the  supply  of  pro- 
vision^ which  were  chiefly  transported  by  the 
navigation  of  that  river. 

CiDsar  hims«elf  having  now  no  other  obiert  of 
equal  importance  with  that  of  securing  the  pos- 
session of  a  country  so  populous  and  of  so  great 
extent,  from  which  he  nught  draw  such  resources 
of  men  and  of  revenue,  as  must  put  him  on  the 
foot  of  a  great  monarch,  determined  to  pass  the 
winter  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  He  had  obtained 
:i  dispensation  from  the  law  which  excluded  him 
from  the  consulate,  so  long  as  he  retained  his 
army ;  but  as  it  was  not  yet  time  to  avail  himself 
of  hi'is  privilege,  he  resolved,  by  remaining  at  a 
distance,  as  much  as  possible  to  shun  the  notice 
of  such  parties  at  Rome  as  were  known  to  ol>- 
serve  his  proceedings  and  to  state  them  as  matter 
of  general  alarm.  He  nevertheless  did  not  suffer 
any  thing  of  moment  to  pass  in  the  city  without 
taking  some  part  by  means  of  his  agents  and  par- 
tisans, and  was  continually  employed  in  gaining 
to  his  interests  all  those  who  were  likely  to  come 
into  office,  or  who,  by  their  personal  consid(?ration, 
were  of  any  importance  m  the  state,  and  ever 
•trove  to  exdude  from  office  such  as  were  disin- 
clined to  himself,  or  who  could  not  be  gained. 

Pompey  had  now,  for  some  months,  exercised 
^h»  ofTi'-e  of  sole  consul     In  that  time  he  had,  in 
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some  measure,  restored  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, and  had  exercised  it  with  moderation.  He 
had  shown  himself  qualified  to  act  the  part  of  an 
excellent  prince,  though  ill  qualified  to  endure 
the  equality  which  is  claimed  by  the  citizens  of  a 
commonwealth.  His  continual  desire  of  unpre- 
cedented honours  was  one  of  the  e\iU  that  dis- 
tressed the  republic.  This  evil,  however,  was 
partly  mitigated  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
prted  with  power.  Having  enjoyed  his  present 
dignity  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  lx»ginning 
of  August,  he  took  for  collrague  his  father-in- 
law  Metellus  Scipio,  suspending  the  prosecution 
under  which  he  tlien  lay,  for  hnberj-,  in  soliciting 
votes  at  a  preceding  election. 

The  newly  elected  colleague  of  Pompey,  desir- 
ous to  signalize  his  administration  by  some  act  of 
reformation,  movctl  and  obtained  the  repeal  oi  the 
act  in  which  Clodius  had  so  greatly  circumscribed 
the  |)Ower  of  the  censors ;  and  he  attempted  to 
revive  the  authorityof  this  magistracy,  but  in  voir). 
Few  citizens,  now  in  public  view,  could  bear  the 
rigorous  insi)ection  of  this  once  awful  tribunal,  as 
few  had  the  courage  to  undertake  or  to  exercise 
its  trust.  The  institution  accordingly  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  because  it  was  not  fitted  to  the  times. 
And  there  being  few  of  the  people  that  were  fit 
either  to  censure,  or  that  could  hear  to  be  ctn- 
surcd,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  laws  to  revive 
what  the  general  sense  and  manners  of  the  age 
had  abolished. 

Disorders  arising  from  the  weakness  of  go- 
vernment had  come  to  that  extreme  at  which 
states  must  either  corrpct  themselves,  or  underjro 
some  fatal  change.  The  example  of  punish- 
ments inflicted,  and  of  prosecutions  still  carried  on 
against  persons  lately  in  office,  for  the  illegal  me- 
thods employed  at  elections,  deterred  mauv  from 
offering  themselves  for  any  of  the  offices  of  state ; 
and  the  late  law,  excluding  consuls,  prstors,  and 
other  magistrates  from  any  provincial  appoint* 
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fi«r  fivp  ynira  after  thn  expiration  of  their 
ri^iiiovi^l  one  jxiwerful  motive  by  which 
<  wi-rr  itiiluccil  to  seek  for  Kuch  honours. 
t\w  i-liTtions  for  the  ensuinjT  year  only  three 
tate'i  apnea rei! ;  M.  ManrelfuH,  Servius  Sul- 

an<J  .M.  C^ato:  all  of  them  8upi)o«rd  to  be 
j^ii'itorian  jKirty  ;  but  very  dinereatly  con- 
1  bv  lh«*sr  who  nowemleavourcd  to  rule  the 

^}arc^Ilu3  h  id,  in  dirt,  recommended  him- 
y  Poiupi'v;  and  »^ulpii'iu:<,  as  afterwardi* 
rcJ,  hit!  bivn  pained  by  (.*ae«:ir ;  and  both 
Aarnily  e^j)ouse<!  by  those  powerful  {Xitrons 
*    prewiit   contest  in  op[KMition  to  Cato, 

ii>ncces!i  mif^ht  have  ])roved  a  considerable 
rtioii  to  ( ';rsar's  desiunt*. 
4  ollM*rvl^l  <if  this  com  I  let  it  ion,  that  it  was 
1  nn  without  brilHTV  or  tumult.     As  the 
titon  were  sup|N>t(*cl  to  ho  all  of  the  sena- 

pnrty,  the  senators  thoufiht  their  iiiten*iit 

whichever  of  tlie  candidate's  should  i)n»- 
And  as  the  si^natorian  l)arty  divided  uiN>n 
.*xsion,  llie  influence  of  Cafsar  an<l  Pomfiey 
cast  the  lulancc  on  the  side  of  Sulpicius 
larcrllus.  (.^tto,  durinf^  the  conipt^titiun, 
ucd  in  the  name  habiUi  of  friendship  as 
with  both;  and  when  the  choice  was  de- 
in  tlitir  favour,  instead  of  withdniwin^r 
:ni\A'u'  view,  as  was  common  under  mich 
•tiiitiiienls,  he  went  to  the  field  of  Mars  as 
from  the  assemblies  of  the  ixniple,  stript 
I'nt  til  exerrise,  and  continual  from  thence 
d  to  fre<iuent  the  funirn  in  his  common 
is.  To  tli'.>se  who  condoIi*d  with  him,  or 
1  hiiu  to  continue  his  suit  for  amrfher 
IS  he  had  done  when  first  disupiKjinted  of 
i.'torsliip,  he  made:inswrr,  That  hethouirht  \ 
the  part  tif  a  «;immI  man  to  undertake  the  ' 

-unici',  wheiicNer  he  was  intrusted  with  | 
to  m.ikc  hi-;  wiliiiiLMicss  known,  but  not  to 
the  [lublii*  fir  rini-ioyinents  as  a  favour  to  ' 
r.     '•  riu'  i'''»»;'l«*,  '  he  f«:iid.   *"at  the  time' 
ley  rff'Wi'!  '.iw  the  prrttorship,  wen*  under  ; 

\i  »i»T««T  :  in  this  r:i<t\  ihey  ha\e  made  a  I 
!i>M<-'',  :tii<l  it    :ip[KMrs   that   I  must  either  , 

niv  own  mind,  or  n*!iouiice  thrir  ij«»«Ki-  ■ 

•  '  I 

My  own  niinii  i-  of  irmre  con-^ipience  to 
in  their  l*i\our;  but,  if' i  retain  my  chame- 
ihill  n-<  1n'  s*»  unnMsonable  as  to  exjx'ct 
: -ration  from  {mtsoiis  to  whom  it  is  not 
blf.-2 

"When  the  new  consuls  wen*  re- 
7l>3.     criM'd  into  ofVice,  their  iinmetliate  I 
■.>!-      prn!o»u»><iors  iK'inn  ]»y  the  late   act  ; 
\f-ir-     l'reclude<l  for  five  years  from  hold-  | 
Cb-f*.     '"il  =*">'   proviiH'ial   i;i»vrrnmenr,  it  ' 
U-.viiin'  mtc'^siry  to  till  stations  of  ! 
>rt  with  thosr  who  Ii.id   foriiierly  been  in  I 
atil  w!io  hitlierto  had  nt>t  Uvn  npitointt-d  ! 
ro:n:M:rul  in  the  pri»vinre«.     An-onlinilly  ' 
I-..  \vh'»  h.j  1  U'jmi  the  milraijue  ot'<  ';esar  in  ) 
ri-ii!  ite,  was  a;ij>,  int«'d  to  tlie  noxernment  I 
la.  \.M"  lilt  by  till-  dtMth  oi'  <  'nissus.    <  'in  ro  [ 
im:- I  I'-u.-i-eid  Aj'puiK  <.'laudius  in  ( 'iliria 
.;.ri  *    :\«'i  ii;-  \'.!rus  wasapjiolrited  pr.Ttr)r 
i.-.i.  lii  \  V.  <  'TiHliii-  Sjifither  in  Achaia. 
•V.  v.!..»!..i'i  !.il*MTto  rnj.iy«da  dis|;<'nsiiion 
•.!•  liw.  i>i  (•■Mitinuiiii  to  !ioId  l»y  his  lim- 
;    t!i«'    i:  I.  iTMii.rnt    aiiil  i'«iiiin  mil  of  tb.e  ' 
M  S;-.  in,  V. !.i!e   in*    ti'lft!  t'lr  otVire  of  nm- 
t!;.'   «if,   now  jiMlVs-if.l  a!)  intr;;lii>n  to 


i  i'latiiicb.  Hi  Canton,  p.  Xi*. 


take  po&*cssion  of  hi*.  pro\ince  in  prrFon,  and  to 
actuilly  set  out  from  linme  for  this  purpose;  but 
was  induc^l  to  susjiend  his  joumev  by  a  motion, 
which  was  made  in  the  senat<>  hy  Marcelluff, 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  office  of  consul. 

C.'o^ar  was  now  in  posftewdfrn  of  a  very  im- 
portant privilege,  which  entitled  him  to  sue  for 
the  consulate,  without  resi<rnin!;  the  command 
of  his  army.  His  view  in  coveting  this  privilege ; 
his  continual  augmentation  of  the  troops  in  nUi 

Erovince ;  his  address  in  attaching  the  army  to 
inuielf;  his  insinuation;  his  lil«eralitv;  his  as- 
siduity to  irain  everj-  {lerson  that  could  be  won, 
and  to  preclude  from  power  every  one  likely  to 
op|x»e  nimm'lf :  the  whole  tendency  of  his  con- 
duct, and  the  enormous  mwer  he  had  acquired, 
be£ran  to  l»e  olwerveil,  and  gave  a  general  ulamL 
What  (.*nto  had  so  ol\en  n.>prefl«'nted  to  no  pur- 
j)ose,  began  to  be  generally  pen*eived ;  and  per- 
sons, formerlv  the  least  attentive  to  the  warnings 
they  receiveif,  would  now  have  liern  glad  to  re- 
move Cipaar  from  the  poKt  of  advantage  they  had 
given  him. 

T!»r  greater  part  of  the  senate  ha<l  become  re- 
miss in  their  attendance,  and  regardlesfl  even  of 
their  own  jmliticAl  interesti*.  The  few  who  ez- 
ert<^l  tliemselves,  were  distracted  with  personal 
jealousies  and  dir^rust  of  each  other.  Cicero  in 
{mrticular,  who  Ufore  his  Imnishment  had  been 
strenuous  on  the  side  of  the  aristocracv,  now 
crown  timorous  from  the  sufrerin<;s  he  had  in- 
curred, was  chietiv  attentive  to  his  own  safety, 
which  he  studie<l  hv  (Kiying  his  court  to  the  pre- 
\-ailing  jwwers.  Tlu're  was  no  l»ar  in  Osar*! 
way,  tM>side  the  gnml  considemtion  and  thejea 
lousy  of  Pom^MV,  who  had  assisted  him  in  pro- 
curing his  |)n\  liege  to  stand  for  the  consulate  in 
sdnenci* ;  but  now  «iw  its  tendency,  and  wishe<l 
to  ri'call  it.  It  was  ];n>bably,  therefon*,  with  the 
apjiroliation  of  ]^)m{N>y,  thoUijh  after  his  de|iart- 
un*  from  i(onie,  that  the  ci>nNul  Marcellus,  while 
tlie  s<>nati>  was  delih-ratin::  on  the  other  n'moves 
and  ap|N>inttnents  in  the  |ini\inciu]  governments, 
proi«»s«'d  that,  the  war  in  tiaul  U-ing  finislu^l, 
t '.'» «iar  should  Ite  n-callitl ;  or,  if  his  friends  in- 
>ist«>d  on  his  lH'in«;  contiimetl  in  his  conunaiid, 
that  he  shouM  not  be  admitted  on  the  list  of  can- 
didate's for  the  consulate,  until  he  ]>resented  him- 
self iwrstmally  for  this  pur^t'js«*. 

This  motion  gave  rihe  m  the  senate  to  warm 
drkites.  whii'h  weri^  freiiuently  adjourned,  and  as 
olb'u  n-sumed.  The  consul  Sulpicius,  sup[)orted 
by  iniinlNTs  ot'  the  tribunoi  who  wen*  in  the  in- 
tcn'j^t  of  Ca'sar,  opiKis*-*!  the  pn>c«?edinjj.  Pom- 
|N>y  hirns«  If,  under  |)ntenc4*  that  he  waite<l  the 
issue  of  tht-se  dekites,  stop|N>d  short  in  his  jour; 
nry  to  SjKiin.  p'.isse«l  S4ime  time  at  .Arirninum  iri 
n-xiewini:  the  m-w  le\irs  which  wi-n'  destinitl  to 
ri'intun*e  the  troo|>s  oi  his  pro\ince  ;  atid  at  Ia»-t, 
N-ini;  >ununoMrd  to  attend  the  S4*n-ite  on  the  fil- 
teenth  of  AuiiUfjl,  to  entisidrr  «>f  the  pro\irjri«il 
arninirrnM-ntsJ  be  n-tnrned  to  Ki»nie. 

<  'n  this  day,  l^onij^'v  aflit-ti-d  to  censnn*  tl:e 
\ioli-'u'e  with  whii-ii  it  had  Ixrn  pro|--4iM-d  ti>  n- 
call,  Ix'tore  the  expiration  of  bis  tirm,  an  •■fiii-ir 
li>i;ally  ajtpointed.  I  le  ,ii-knov\  li  il^t  d  his  ii|  i[ii«ii), 
tb.it  f.'n'Siir  oU'jiit  not  to  unite  the  ifoxernriii  i:t  (f 
.1  province,  and  the  ciMiiniand  of  an  ariiM,  with 
the  di.inilv  of  I'oii^nl;  but  dio-unltd  tiii-  .-^n.iJe 
i'ro:u   t.ikiiii;   'in    inniiedijli'   n  ^•i!i:ti<>n  o.i    that 

3  Cinr.  K|iist    .i<l  faiiiiiiur,  lib.  \in.  iji.  4.     Diu. 
Ca^s.  hb.  IV.  1-.  6^  W. 
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hpad.  The  <lel>atr  was  ndjoiimo^l  t<i  th<»  first  of 
SoptrmVr.'  TIm'Ii  no  iiiretinjj  of  tho  M-nutc 
could  Iw  forrrnKl;  but  as  soon  as  tin*  subject  was 
aj;uin  rpsunuil,  thr  late  runsul  (\)rn(IinK  Scipid, 
the  fHllirr-iii-law  to  Pomirv,  |iro|)Ot«n1,  thiit  on 
the  first  of  March,  when  the  |)rri«ons  destined  to 
■uceced  the  pn*«*nt  consuls  must  have  fiitentl 
on  olFuTe,  a  day  should  l»e  fixed  to  consider  of  the 
pTuvinre  of  Gaul,  and  niovcd  that  this  question 
should  \w  resumed  in  yireferenee  to  every  other 
business.'  Marcellus  aeeonliniily  pn*}»ared,  and 
laid  b«?fore  the  senate,  a  di-crec  fur  this  ijurjwst'  on 
the  last  of  Se|)teml)er.  By  the  first  el.inse  of  thb< 
decree,  the  cimHula  elect wl  for  the  follow in«r  year 
were  require<l,  on  the  first  of  March,  to  move  in 
the  senate  the  consideration  of  the  consulur  pnv 
vinccs,  to  admit  no  other  husinrs-*  to  pnve<K'  or  to 
be  joined  with  thiK^  and  to  sufler  no  intcrruiition 
in  the  meelinpfs  of  the  senate,  even  on  account  of 
the  asiiemhliefl  of  the  |»eo|>lv.  l>y  the  same  clause, 
it  was  resolved,  That  the  ihret*  hundred  senators, 
appointcy]  jutlijes  for  the  year,  mi^iht  be  calltn]  ofl" 
from  their  nittin^  in  tfie  courtri  to  attend  the 
senate  on  this  business ;  an<l  if  it  shouKl  lie  ne- 
cessary to  make  any  motion  on  this  subject  in  thr 
asseinKlira  of  the  i)eople  at  larjje,  or  of  the  Ple- 
beians* se|)aratrly,  that  the  consuls  Sul]>irius  and 
Marcellus,  the  praetors,  the  tribunes,  or  such  of 
them  as  shall  U*  agn*ed  ui)on,  should  move  ;he 
poonle  ae-conlin;jly. 

1  o  this  claus(^  were  ]»refixed.  in  the  usual  f<  Tii, 
the  names  of  twelve  senators,  as  the  author  or 
movers  of  it. 

By  a  second  clauj«e,  bearinjj  tlie  same  name;*,  a 
caution  was  entered  ai:^iinst  any  oln^t ruction  to  1m* 
given  in  this  business  by  jiiTsons  em|H>wen'd  to 
control  the  stMinte's  proceedinjjs ;  and  it  was  r«'. 
8olve<l,  that  wluwer  stiould  put  a  nejiative  on  tliis 
decriH^,  should  Ikj  dwlared  an  enemy  to  his  c^am- 
try;  and  that  the  senate,  notwithstandinir  »ny 
such  negative,  shoultl  persist  in  reconlin*;  its  own 
dec.nv,  and  in  carrying  its  pur|H»j<»  into  exiTution. 
In  the  face  of  this  resolution,  the  tribunes  C. 
CjpUus,  L.  Venicius,  P.  Cornelius,  C.  Vibius 
Pansji,  interposed  tlieir  negatives. 

By  another  clause,  the  s<M»ate  resolved,  thnt  on 
the  same  day,  the  case  of  the  arnties  (»f  the  re- 
public should  Ik'  taken  into  eonsiiieration,  and  all 
who  claimed  their  dismission,  either  on  account 
of  the  lenjjth  of  s«^rvice,  or  any  other  coneidera- 
tion,  shouhl  be  heard;  and  ihat  this  likewise 
should  Ik*  entemd  as  a  decn»e  of  the  senate,  not- 
withstandin«^  any  negative  interixysetl  to  the  con- 
trary. TIen»  the  tribunes  C.  Ca.*lius  and  C.  Pansa, 
agam  forbad  the  <hvree.  The  last  clause  relaterl 
to  the  moile  of  carrying  into  execution  the  pur- 
jKwe  of  the  Pom])eian  law,  with  resi>ect  to  the 
nomination  of  propraetors  to  the  province  of  C.'i- 
licia,  and  the  other  eight  pmtorian  provinces; 
and  on  this  clause  Ukewise,  the  two  last  mention- 
ed tribunes  entert\l  their  negative.* 

Thus  the  n>M)lutions  of  the  senate,  thoujli  pre- 
servejl  in  their  own  re«*ordp,  were,  by  the  continual 
int<^r|K>sitionof  the  tribune**,  prevented  from  h.iv- 
inj;  any  real  e/Hyt.  And  ("jes.ir,  from  t)M'  dis|iut(s 
which  had  arisen  on  his  account,  had  sud'uicnt 
warinncj,  if  this  had  been  n<'e»'ss;iry,  to  prej-arej 
himsiMf  for  an  approaching  conliict.    It  is  indeed,  | 


1  Cicero  ad  Familiar,  lib.  viii.  cp.  9. 

2  Ihid.  3  Ail  I'lipiiliiiii  PletHinve  fcrrenl.    Ibid. 
4  Cicero  ad  Familiar,  lilt.  viii.  cp.  8. 


likely,  that  tliough  in  action  the  prtnci|t3l  clia* 
meters  of  his  mind  were  dirUion  and  ra'/kiity 
yet  no  man  ever  laid  his  designs  more  drc-}-, 
)(X)k(sl  forward  to  consequences  more  remote,  or 
waite<l  with  more  patience  the  projwr  time  fur  ihe 
execution  of  his  purpose.  He  had  now,  by  tL^' 
unremitted  application  of  eijiht  years,  ac(iuirr«l 
the  advantage,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  had  av 
veted  the  connnand  in  Gaul ;  he  was  at  the  hrai] 
of  a  numerous  army,  which  he  had  gradually 
nunmented  from  two  or  thriT  legions,  the  e<A-  \ 
blishment  of  his  province,  to  twelve,  well  inumi 
to  service,  and  attachetl  to  his  ]ieT«on.  He  was 
in  {MMsession  of  a  privilege  to  stand  fur  the  con- 
sulate, without  dislvanding  his  army ;  and  wlien 
he  should  unitt^  the  first  civil  and  uulitical  authiv 
nty  in  the  state,  with  an  army  at  tne  gates  of  thr* 
cai)ital,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  might  be  am- 
sidenni  as  sovereign  of  the  empire.  His  appairnt 
right  to  the  advantages  he  had  gained  was  such, 
that  the  resolutions  of  the  senate  against  hini, 
however  n«Yt»i»ary  to  the  nreservation  of  tho 
conmionwejdth,  mijiht  have  tne  semblance  of  in- 
justice, and  were  likely  to  engage  \mlh  hi;*  own 
army  and  the  iK)pulace  of  Rome  in  his  qainrl. 
He  Ihimself  pri'iMnnl  for  the  issue,  by  remoiirijj 
every  cause  of  emltarrassment  in  his  provinrc. 
and  by  paying  fresh  court  to  the  lemons  uodei 
his  command  with  gratifications  and  Iwunties. 

He  had  disi)erscHl  or  destroyed  all  the  givat 
armies,  which  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Gaulisii 
nations,  in  the   precetling  campaign,  had  Uyh 
able  to  assemble  acrainst  him;    but  he  had  ni:>t 
reconciled  the  spirits  of  tliat  people,  nor  inuntl 
them  to  his  government     He  had  a  plausibli 
ground,  therefore,  from  which  to  refute  the  ailc- 
g-.itions  of  the  senate,  who  proceeded  in  their  re- 
solutions against  him,  on  a  sup]>osition,  that  tho 
war  in  his  province  was  ended ;  and  at  the  sanu. 
time,  had  a  fair  prt*tencc  to  gratify  his  army  ^ith 
the  sj>oils  of  the  country.     Fc»r  thesi^  j»ur|)i;»se.> 
so<)n  artrr  he  had  placed  his  army  in  winter  quar- 
ters, he  had  inU'lli^ence,  or  atfecte<l   to  l<'li^^^. 
that  the  war  was  likely  to  break  out  afresh  in 
dilfirent  cantons;  and  under  this  pretemv,  tt^ik 
occasion  to  carry  his  legions  successively  into  ac- 
tion.    I^eaving  M.  Antony  to  command  at  iJi- 
bnicte*  on  the  riiiht  of  the  Loire,  he  himsi'lf,  v%itli 
tlie  eleventh  and  twelfth  legions,  ]iassc>d  that  ri^er. 
ttH)k   the  canton  of  the   nituriees   by  surprijii-, 
plundered  their  habitations,  carried  many  of  il:e 
|)e«3ple  into  cai)ti\ity,  and  continuctl  to  Liy  \va<te 
the  country,  until  they  and  all  the  neighlvuriiij 
cantons  on  the  let>  of  the  Loin%  to  a\ert  iIunc 
calamities,  surrend«'red  themselves  at  discntiun. 

From  tins  exjKvlition,  in  which  he  ^jient  forty 
days,  he  returned  to  his  quarters,  and  enlen  i 
the  two  b'tjions,  which  had  In-en  thus  enjjMOMil. 
a  jiratuity  of  two  hundretl  s«'sU'rtii,  or  aUkUt  tiliriy 
shiilinir^?  a  man  t«»  the  ])ri\ate  soldiers;  and  o\ 
about  two  thousand  sestertii,  or  si xtetn  p.  uiuls 
to  the  centurions.  This  money,  it  is  o!i.sii\iii 
by  the  hi<tori.in,s  was  ntU  immediately  ]iaiil :  Im.{ 
was  retained  by  ( ','rs.»r  a>  a  ]'Ki!:j[o  in  Ijjs  ^vmi 
hinds,  or  reinaitii>(l  ;is  a  del  t  dne  to  ll.e  iirois. 
gi'.inii  tx'very  iiiilisiihi  il  a  ^-i  trial  intertbt  i.i  liic 
safely  anci  >u«-t"c.-  ;  of  hi-;  ifeini  d. 

Alxmt  (MirliU-i'M  i!.i\>  alter  this  i':r4  (;l\i-l.!n  ci 
the  army  Wiis  br.ui^'ht  Ic/k  lo  i;s  ijij.nt;  rs,  oilier 


5  AncrwniiN  Aucrni^toilununi,  iiuv,  Autim 
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two  legions  vrcre  rnipIoveJ  on  a  like  pxpcditiun 
tii*twipn  tlic  Loin*  ami  tlie  Siine.'  Tlio  inliaMt- 
aau  of  t:iU  tr.u*t  werr  to  huIIit  iitiiitan*  exrru- 
(i>>ii.  Uj»>ri  a  r:>nipl.iiiit  th;it  thi\v  iiiti'stitl  the 
ncnly  ai'uuin-J  sulijccts  of  C'a-siir  lieyoiiJ  tlu» 
Li»iri'.  lie  acoonlinizly  iinn*h<-tl  to  |ir«>ttTt  his 
iiew  alii.'rt;  and  liciii<;  armci!  in  the  country, 
Iroui  whoncf  they  wrn*  Kuiii  to  lir  in\wUil,  found 
tlic  itupiroscd  i-ncmy,  bv  tho  (l<>v:ii<tations  of  the 
{iirct*  Jin:;rauiixu!;n  which  tiad  ruined  their  towns 
■od  %i!Li<4f^  rvducetl  U*  live  in  t(>ni|<orary  huts, 
in  w}uch  they  withT^ood  with  dilliculty  the  in- 
cVnvncy  nf  the  M-as4in,  an<I  were  rather  olijectd 
of  |rtly  thin  of  hostile  reo4'ntnient.  ( >n  the  ai>- 
finuch  of  the  RoMian.>,  they  ll<tl  t(>  the  Wik^Is, 
whi're  they  |N.'rUhed  in  <!reat  nuinU*ri(,  from  the 
f  ifevt-^  ol'  i'aniine  and  cold.  To  fonv  them  to  an 
imnM^U.ite  iiurrcn<ler,  or  to  cut  olf  all  hn|>e8  of 
aJvdiitiire  from  delay,  Cirsar  nude  a  di«iiM.«ition 
to  prevent  their  having;  any  n's|»ite  from  t'.ieir 
iirKViMt  pufreriniTji.  He  ordt  n'd  the  ruins  of 
iien.thuiii'  ti>  Ik>  reininil  as  a  placi-  of  urinis 
quarten*il  Iuh  leiritms  tliere,  and  kei)t  tho  honte 
and  hv;ht  infantry  in  the  field  to  purAue  the  iia- 
tive%  to  hc'ua'  their  ))erMon<<.  and  to  mulliply  the 
culs  t;)  whidi  thry  wenr  e\|Kini«d.  In  thi:*  wr- 
\ice  tfi.  it  wa*  likely  tliat  the  army  wa:*  n-waniiil 
liy  tile  di-tribution  of  cn;>ti\e<(.  the  onlv  s;».)i!s  of 
f'Uch  an  enemy,  and  c.tine  to  have  a  deiiiand  on 
('t<it  ftr  i;riluitie.<t  equd  to  \\ii*M'  which  had 
\n-en  uranteil  to  tho  eleventh  an- 1  twelfth  h'ljiims. 
Thi'-.'  oiier.tlioiH  led  on  to  the  sjiriniT,  when  u 
nion'  r*  il  }UT\ii'e  took  jiln'i'  on  t!i(*  lr<>nlirrsof  th<' 
l.iw  ciiuMtrirs.  From  tliit  i|iiart«-r,  the  iK^tple  of 
t^f  Ueiiii'  ii.\A  driven  infirm  ilii»n.  that  tiie  Hello- 
vai*i,  or  inhaltitanls  of  what  is  now  calletl  the 
]iiiiu\ais.  witli  other  caiiton<i  nn  the  Hirht  of  the 
C>i-^,  were  artuaily  ariiiin.!,  iiiid  meant  to  make 
War  'f.i  the  Komany  aii.l  tlieir  al!l«-s. 

<  ».i  tlui  iiiliiij.iM'»:i,  I '  T-.ir rlinujlit  jir<»iN'ra::  tiii 
t  )  eall  1  'Tlh  l!i«>  eleve:il!i  If^inii  into  .-MTvii-e;  and 
i:  x-i  r<- II  ir!x  iMi*  that  tlii^  IrLiiiiri,  th-'iij'i  :itiv\  in 
ir-*  lijilii  l•.i:!li^lilJIl,  is  <  \pr«-—ly  s-ii-I  t<i  li.ivi 
ii><n  ti:u-i  eiii]il<i\el  oiit  of  it-^  turn,  in  cnK'r  t<> 
l:.i  iMxe  a  di«.-i|»!ine.  in  wiiiili,  uliiii  i'-j:ii|Mrid 
t'l  t!ii'  iil!ier  lejioii:*,  tln-y  wrrr  d  .■nji  1  ti»  U-  >u',\ 
di'ti'i-ii\i\  Till'  eii!i:!i  and  iiititli  Ir^i  .n^,  tin- 
o!!!-*  friiju  tliC  ht.iliiiii  of  raitins  ainl  t'ii-  oilier 
fr  I'll  t'ut  ol  I.*i!.iiriU'i.  w«  n*  iT-Ii-r^l  tn  j.iiii  them 
ill  ilie  r  Mintry  iifilit"  Sui 'Hiics,- '  iif.ir  tin- eiii;'lii- 
r:».*e  of  ih.-  <  )i.-e  and  the  Ai-ne.  Willi  ihi.-  liiree 
<'.'->tir  }u-;«id  the  ()i-*<';  hut  arrived  tiN)  late  to 
Mirjiri>«'  ill-*  eiicjuy.  'i'he  lii'Ilo\ai'i,"  with  s*i:jie 
of  ihrir  Juiiiilmur-,  a|>;»re!ien.linj,  fn»in  tlu-  fate 
I.!  the  [KMiiu-ton  till'  Loiri',  tliat  tliey  e.uil'l  not 
r.!y  i":  "^if'-ly  on  ihi-ir  iiiii<K*ei:i*:,  iior  on  the 
em*  wiiivi  t!iey  had  I  ik'-n  l'»;i\i»id  :li\inj  olfeiiee 
t>>  t!;--  U  >  iiin'<,  ii.td  tikrn  arni-^  ftr  ilirir  own  se- 
I'jr.!'..  a'l  1  hii  retir.-.l  v\i'.h  all  tin  ir  elhvt>  to  a 
htro:!^  ;>  -\.  Th«'y  li  1 1  a  hill  in  tin  ir  front,  l«e- 
>.i:il  wlii.!:  llien-  1  ly  a  m  ira-s  an<l  in  tli.it  >ini- 
uti  III  I'l  "v  rli  iui!it  tin-niM  ;\i-»  Hurli-.-ieiitU  Mciire 

<  *  .  •  1/  .'    :.*.!  fj:  :i-  :l  i:i  t!..'ir  n  i  .'■:K»'.ir!.  •  .1 ; 
i.i  1  -:i;'.   '  '!ii  l-i  iJ  t'lf  >  ijH  ri'iiit'.  nt    J;,  ir  !ii::ii- 

I  r-*   w    ■•  '.  I  ./il-'  ill-   I  v»itli  e.-nl". '.  ,.■  ■■,   t     "x 

II  t-ii.'i  •  (  i  .1  .  :..i-:it  till  ir  |iri -ii.ii|>'i  Ml,  ;!iiii   t<> 
J. 'j.r   ■    -I  ■   .  l^.iiil  i:*t*  l.o.n  l!i<' erriif-  l!.i  ■.   v.tfi 
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likely  to  comniit,  under  the  eflecti*  of  lliin  dinnoA- 
tioii.  He  atltvted  unut.ual  caution,  forlifuft  liu 
eamp  with  unconmion  care,  KCara^ly  vcntureC 
ahn>ad  toco\er  his  foranern,  and  Hvna-d  toliccn- 
tin>ly  occupied  in  Kecuriiig  hinis'>lf. 

The  enemy,  howo\er,  continueil  to  avoid  any 
llfiienil  action,  and  were  KttLsfipd  with  tho  sue- 
ceiisful  war  they  were  HulfenHl  to  inaLo  on  the 
forairin<^  uirtie;*  whicli  wen*  sent  from  the  Roman 
cam)).  HeiniT  joined  hv  five  hundn*d  Cierinan 
horsi\  they  atl^icketl  aiicl  th'titrovetl  the  cavalr\', 
which  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  C»  sjir  fniiD 
the  cantons  of  the  Remi  and  Lin;;one)t,i>  and  on 
which  he  ctiietlv  relitfl  for  coverint;  the  avenuea 
to  his  cauri.  \\\'  this  Kms  he  niifrht  have  lieen  in 
a  little  time  niluced  to  jrn'at  di»trt>!S  or  even 
forceil  tt>  retire,  if  he  kid  not  proi'ured  a  itiieedy 
reinforcement,  by  orderinj;  TreUmiuis  with  the 
two  legions  lately  stationed  at  CJennbuui,!*  and  a 
third  from  Avaricum,'^  to  join  him  without  deLiy. 

The  (iaulrt,  on  hearin<;  of  thi:*  great  acceiwion 
of  Ktren^th  to  their  enemy,  and  rL>colltrting  the 
fatal  blockade  and  ruin  of  their  count rynK*n  at 
Alisia,  ditermiiKHl  toilianjre their ^mund.  They 
Itt'^an  to  execute  this  rcHolution  in  the  night,  Yvy 
remoxiiii;  tli«  ir  sii'k,  wounded,  and  liu^^;i<;e;  hut 
h.id  made  so  little  {iroj^re.Hs  at  break  of  day,  tliat 
tlirir  iii!e:itioii  a  as  discovered,  and  C'a'sar,  be* 
fore  thi\v  U'i;an  their  march,  had  time  to  {«im  the 
iiioiMs.-i,  ant]  tiitake  )Misses>ionof  the  risinj;  ground 
in  their  fn>nt.  'i'his  he  di.l  with  the  greateift  de- 
s^iiiteh:  an  I  thoujh  he  did  not  *hink  itex))edient 
to  attai'k  thi-:o  in  their  pn  sent  jiosition,  he  had  it 
in  'lis  iNiwer  to  lake  ad\anti::e  i>f  any  movement 
th«'>  >!i<inlil  in.ike,  and  continued  to  awe  tlicin 
aiiil  to  kee|>  tlii'ui  in  su>}N-nre. 

The  ( iaul-i,  t!ien'fore,  instt  ad  of  U-in;;;  able  to 
depart,  as  they  ex|Mrted  U'fore  tlay-Iiuht,  were 
ol'liiid  tociihtinue  to  fri>iit  the  i  iirmv,  in  order 
t  » <M\er  llie  n  treat  of  tl.iir  b:!/-:.!!:!'.  'i'hey  still 
:laltiTe.|  th«  iij-^-U«  >*,  thai  ( ':: >ar  U-fon-  iii^ht 
w<inll  Ik- oMi.'i  i]  Ut  ntire  to  hi-tcnmii;  but  oIh 
MfxinLi.  tli.il  wiiiie  the  j^n  alt  r  ^^iTi  of  his  army 
t-tiiitinii<  d  i:i  readia< -^  for  ai-tiun.  he  i-^-jaii  to 
(■iitrtii-Ii  hii..si  ir  whiTi-  hi  >liH'<I,  lhe\  U  thought 
thenioelMs  i>f  a  >irii.i::riii  to  eliiiK'  his  dt->i^n. 
TIh'V  brniijlit  forward  ih*'  w»hiiI  aiiil  Mniw, 
which  r(-:iiaiiiril,  as  u.-ual.  on  the  irround  of  their 
late  eii(Mm|»ment,  laid  them  in  a  i-ontinual  tmin 
aloni:  the  front,  aiid  liaxini'  Mt  them  on  fin*, 
pro-Iuced  swell  a  line  of  s.noke,  ::s  darkened  the 
w'lioli>  lields  U'tw-e<-n  the  two  armies.  I'mler 
thi-j  e«i\er,  they  Ih'u.hi  tlieir  retn-at,  and  U'lore 
( *a -ar  iMuld  \t-n-nre  to  {x-ie  trate-  the  cIou<]  of 
s!hoke  in  piir-^uit  of  tl.ein.  hill  ir.iinrd  a  eon^idi*r- 
abli'  di-tan<-e.  (  Ui  thi-  lir.-t  ^i^^lit  of  tiii-^  uiiconi- 
iniiii  aii^M'ar.'.nee,  hf  >u->|:ivt(il  lh<  ir  de»i::n,  and 
Ih-uaii  tti  il  hanci-;  but  the  pnvaulioiis,  which  he 
was  oblij'-d  t<i  taki-.  in  order  to  >ruard  airain.-^t  an 
ain'MW.i  Ir  or  >ui  jir;- ,  'ja^e  the  1  iauls  t lie  time 
t'j.  y  u  ant«-.!  to  » Awl  lUv  firs^l  pari  ol"  their  n  treat 
uniii-MirUd. 

iJ'.i'i'n  ii;-j!.t  th- y  hall.  1  ajaiii,  al-nit  tiMi  nnlts 
fr>>Mi    t^l  ir  l-iriMr    i  itii<ii,   and   rrenri<  il  U*  Lie* 

-IM'lIii    l"l-:     l!|.-'.     Ill   I     |.il!li|to    l.::ili':ii    t.i   di.-»- 

tr*--  i'l*  iuinian  ar'oy.  '1  li  y  .-n.  ri  ■  .1- •.  m  jiu  ^t 
i>i  tiuir  iiMiMij't^  oti  lilt  pirijio  t!.al  wi  n  m  i,t 
a'-r.  i-.i  1».  '  ';i  «.ir  t  »  ,  i"-im'-  hira  j  »•■'.  .aiii. ;  and 
li .'  in  '  ri  di.ivil  lii  ■!  t<  t!.:  ii"  • « --it",  nl  oi  it  i.iliiw 
(  nlin  i\  fur  till'  »i!b<.-lt-n('e  ot   his  ar:j.\  on  what 
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a  particalar  district  couM  supply,  they  formeil  a 
design,  with  the  choiiv  of  thoir  army,  to  surround 
antl  cut  off  the  partiea,  which  they  cxjHVtcd  he 
must  employ  on  thnt  tH>rvice.  Cicsar  hud  intelli- 
gence of  their  desiirii,  and  prepan*d,  in  his  turn, 
to  counteract  them.  }  le  j)laced  his  army  in  u 
pro|>er  jiosition  to  surprise  the  irreat  detachment 
they  had  made;  and  having  thus  Uiken  or  de- 
iitroye<l  the  flower  of  tlieir  anny,  ohliged  the  re- 
nuinder,  who  were  thrown  into  despair  hy  bo 
^reat  a  Ioks,  to  surrender  themM'lves  at  discre- 
tion ;  in  conwqucncc  of  this  surrender,  he  got 
poiwe^on  of  all  the  cantons  in  that  neighlx>ur- 
noo<). 

The  Bclgic  nations  Ivinj;  thus  finally  suhdued, 
and  CiEsar  havinfr  no  longer  any  enemy  to  op|)ose 
him  in  the  /icld,  except  a  few  des{)erate  hands 
from  different  {Kirts  of  the  country,  who,  either 
from  fi^r  of  his  severity,  or  aversion  to  his  jjo- 
vemmcnt,  had  di^sortc'd  their  settlements,  he  de- 
termined to  act  at^ainst  them  in  different  quarters 
at  once,  and  to  cut  oil'  the  retreat**,  which,  in  case 
of  distress,  this  renmant  of  the  nations  who  lately 
oi)])osed  him  mutually  cave  to  each  other.  I  le  sent 
C?.  PahiuH,  with  twenty-live  cohorts,  to  act  on  the 
left  of  the  Loire ;  the  twelfth  leipon  towanls  the 
iiourcr«  of  the  (i'in»nne,  with  onlers  to  cover  the 
appnwchtw  to  Narlwnne  fn>m  the  incursions  of 
any  stramrlcn*,  whom  hU  intendetl  severities 
might  force  ufHin  desj)erate  attempts  on  that  side. 
He  hims<.'If,  with  Lahionus  and  Mark  Antony, 
proceeded  to  the  Meu!»e,  where  the  territories  of 
the  late  unfortunate  Amhiorix,^  bt»ginnin}j  to  lie 
rc-peopled,  and  tlie  nation  reiiistiit<>d  under  its 
fomier  leader,  were  liecome  ujjiin  the  object  of 
his  venjurance.  To  convince  this  unhappy  \ieo- 
pie,  that  they  were  not  to  enjoy  jieace  under  the 
government  of  a  prince  who  had  presumetl  to 
circumvent  and  to  destroy  a  p:irt  ot  the  Roman 
nrmy,  he  renewed  his  military  execution  against 
them,  issuintr  his  ordors,  as  in  the  Ibrmer  instance, 
to  si>:in'  neither  sex  nor  asre. 

While  (.''jiNir  himself  was  employed  in  this 
manner,  C.  Fahius  Ikmu^  arrivt^l  at  the  place  of 
his  destination,  In'tween  the  lower  }>arts  of  the 
I^»ire  and  the  Garonne,  ftuind  a  consitlenihle 
force  in  arms  a<^iitist  (^minius  RcltiJus,  the  Ro- 
man offi'*er,  who  was  stationed  in  that  quarter. 
The  natives  had  laid  siecro  to  a  fortn-ss  that  was 
in  iH^*sesNion  j)f  the  Romans  ;  but  alurnxMl  by  the 
appnnich  of  Fabius.  they  withdrew,  and  endea- 
voured to  pass  the  Loire  to  the  northward.  In 
this  attempt,  Iving  inten^eptcd  in  their  march, 
and  obliixt^tl  to  fiijht  the  Roman  detachment,  thev 
were  defejited  with  great  slaught«*r.  After  this 
calamity,  alwut  five  hundred,  who  es^'ajKHl  from 
the  field  under  Drjpcs,  a  prince  of  that  country, 
formerly  distin^uislnNl  in  the  war  against  the 
Romans,  took  tht'ir  flight  in  tlie oi)posit<'  dirt^tion, 
and  projKMtHl  to  attack  the  Roman  province  of 
NarlMune,  in  oriier  to  compensate  their  losses 
with  its  spoils. 

Fabius  in  consequence  of  his  victory,  n'ceived 
the  submission  of  all  the  nations  frorii  the  Loire 
to  the  Seine,  and  quite  di)wn  to  the  sea  c«rast ; 
and  havinij  taken  measures  to  s<vure  his  con- 
quwt,  followeil  Drajjes  to  the  southward,  over- 
look him  lieyond  the  <  Jaronne,  anil  olili'ji'd  him, 
being  no  longer  in  conditio!!  to  make  any  atte.npt 
on  the  Ronvin  province,  to  take  refuge  at  U xello- 


dunum,'  a  place  of  strvngth,  aitoated  on  a  steep 
rock,  at  the  confluence  of  some  of  those  f^n'anhs 
which,  fallintr  from  the  Ccvennes,  form  the  Gi- 
ronne  by  their  junction. 

Here  Caninms  and  Fabius  having  joined  their 
forces  tc^ether,  made  dispositions  to  invest  thnr 
enemy ;  ^ut  before  their  works  were  completed, 
Dra]ies,  while  he  had  yd  access  to  the  firld^ 
willing  to  spare  the  magazines  which  he  bad 
made  up  in  the  town,  ventured  abroad  with  ade> 
tachnient,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  sur[jrised 
and  taken.  The  natives,  however,  who  remained 
in  the  place,  lieing  su])plicd  for  a  considerable 
time  with  provisions,  resolved  on  a  vigorouf  de- 
fence; and,  by  keeping  the  Roman  army  ka 
some  time  at  bay,  began  to  raise  up  anew  tbe 
ho{)es  and  expectations  of  the  nations  aioonJ 
them.  Cssar  thought  the  reduction  of  thin  place 
an  object  that  required  his  own  presence.  Haring 
therefore  sent  Labienus  to  the  Most*lle,  and 
having  left  M.  Antony  to  command  in  the  low 
countries,  he  himself,  with  his  usual  dt*s{iatch, 
crossed  gre:it  |)art  of  Gaul,  and  ap(X*ared  on  the 
Garonne,  equally  unexixx-tetl  by  his  own  people, 
and  by  the  enemy  who  were  besieged  in  tlie  town 
of  Uxelloduninn. 

The  |)lacc  l»cing  strong  by  nature,  and  in  no 
want  of  provisitms,  could  he  f<»rced  only  hy  cutting 
oir  its  access  to  water.  For  this  nuffiosc  C«?sar 
lined  the  linnks'of  the  river  witn  archers  and 
slingers,  an<l  effectually  prevent«»d  the  licsieffeJ 
from  supplying  themselves  from  thence.  He 
proceeded  next  to  exclude  them  fmm  the  use  of  a 
sprinir  vvhich  burst  from  the  rock  in  the  approach 
to  their  town  ;  for  having  got  the  command  of 
the  jirounil,  be  ])ushed  a  mine  to  tbe  source  from 
which  tlu?  water  eaine,  <liverte«l  it  fn>mits  former 
direction,  and,  by  <le)>riving  the  liesieffers  of  this 
last  n«s<»urce,  obliged  tliem  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  trust  to  Ids  nu'rcy.  In  this,  howevtr, 
they  exjH^riencnl  what  the  author,*  from  whom 
thes<i  accounts  are  taken,  consiidenxl  as  more  than 
the  usual  sexcrity  of  ancient  war.  Ca-sar,  ac- 
cording to  this  historian,  having  given  prix»f  of 
his  cIcnuMH-y.  Uthought  himself  now  of  an  ex- 
ample of  justice;  and  for  this  purj»ose  oTdennl 
such  as  had  carried  arms  in  defence  of  Vxello- 
dunum  to  have  their  hands  struck  oft'.*  And 
this  refin<Nl  m't  of  cruelty  l>eing  joined  to  the 
many  Karbarous  executions  with  which  tbe  con- 
quest of  that  country  had  been  achievcxl,  tlms 
ended  the  war  in  (iaul. 

The  usual  time  of  putting  the  troops  into  win- 
ter quarters  ni<t  l»cing  arrived,  Cn?sar  thought 
projHT  to  visit  the  nations  ujwn  the  Adour,  or 
what  is  now  called  Gascony  ;*  the  ordy  fKirt  of 
his  new  conquests  in  the  aCi|uisition  of  which  he 
bail  not  actecl  in  p<'r.son.  Ileman'hed  through 
this  country  at  tlu^  head  of  two  legions,  and  Wiis 
every  where  receiv(<l  with  tbe  nnvt  iK-'rtect  sub- 
niissioTi.  From  then<*e  he  repaired  to  Narlxmne, 
\hr  rapitalof  his  ori'rinal  pro\ince,  hi!d  tlie  usual 
inectiiii.M  for  the  desjiaN'li  of  ci>il  alV.urs,  and 
nia«le  a  (lisjH»sitiiin  for  the  <juarters  of  his  army 
during  the  wiiittr.     IJy  this  disposition  two  If- 


1  Now  Liege,  Juliers,  and  Gueldcrlaad. 


2  Siipp(»f;f',l  to  U>  ('a('«  nnii. 

3  tii^it.  i\v  n(-!l.f;;iil.  lilt  viii.r.  4\. 
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giiins  won*  stationrtl  in  the  hi^h  country,  from 
which  vjirin:!  th«*  Garonne  and  the  Loire,  or  in 
ttie  iemlorif»s  of  the  Liniovaci  and  Arvemi,*^ 
two  at  Bibractc  brtwcrn  the  Soane  and  the 
Loirr ;  two  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine  ;f 
ai'l  the  reinainini;  four  under  the  command  of 
Tri'lxHiiuis  Vatiniuis  and  Cluintiis  TuIIiud  (*i- 
cm\  in  dillerent  parts  of  the  low  countrien.  To 
this  cxtn^mity  of  his  new  conquests  he  himself 
•r{iairr«i,  and  fixed  his  quartera  at  Nemetocenna,' 
ill  the  ct>ntre  of  his  northern  stations. 

Ky  thU  distribution  of  hin  army,  C.Tsar  formed 
a  kind  of  chain  from  the  frontier  of  his  oricrinal 
I»ronnce,  quit*'  through  the  heart  of  his  new  acqui- 
sitions to  the  Meusc  and  the  Srheld.  And  bv  his 
tfceadnz  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  northern 
extremities  of  his  province,  and  still  more  by  his 
own  ilistance  from  Italy,  he  prubablv  lulled  for  a 
while  the  vigilance  or  jealousy  of  his  principal 
opfMi'ients  at  Rome.  His  own  attention,  how- 
ever, to  the  state  of  politics  was  never  less  re- 
mitted. 

Mark  Antony,  a  person  profiifrnte  and  dissi- 
pated, but  when  the  occasion  requinxl  exertion, 
daring  and  eloquent,  destined  to  lie  frequently 
mentioned  in  tlie  sequel  of  this  hUtorv,  now  Ite- 
pan  to  he  employed  by  C.Tsar  in  the  atl;urs  of  the 
dtv;  anri,  under  pretence  of  stan<ling  for  the 
prie.sthoo(l,  was  sent  from  Gnul,  where  he  had 
rei'ently  ser\e<l  in  the  army,  to  bear  a  principal 
nart  .imimi;  the  aijents  and  emissarii»!«  of  liis  nrt»n«»- 
nd.  These  a<;ents  were  continually  busieti  in 
laa^nifyinj  his  ser\  ices,  and  in  ffnininir  to  his  in- 
lere!*t  evi-ry  |>erson  of  considt>nttion  who  could 
m  any  dejyree  ajlvance  or  oMruct  his  desi«;ns. 
In  the  conquest  of  (.Jaul,  they  a!le;:ed  that  he 
added  to  the  (xitrimony  of  the  Riinian  jM»ople  a 
territory  of  no  less  th.iii  throt»  thouAinl  niili»s  in 
rircumt"cn*nce,  and  a  n*\cniie  of  forty  niillions 
Rinnan  morn^y.-'  They  t»vik  c;ire  at  tlie  *:aine 
time,  in  his  narm*  and  by  bis  ilire<Mi«»f>s,  ufulrr 
ihe  piiius  pretence  of  cel«'!»r.itinij  the  moniory  of 
his  d.lUjhter,  the  l.ite  wife  of  PonijK'V,  to  e  ijole 
V\''  iK'i>[)le  with  p'.i!>lii'eritiTtaiiKnetits  :ind  feasts; 
-iri.l  pnw:erib».J  ti»  ex<vute,  at  a  i:ri*at  ex{H'ns4^,  thn 
•i  ili-ndid  works  which  Ciesiir  had  formerly  or- 
•I'ri  d. 

Hi"  h»m-elf,  at  the  same  time,  was  careful  to 
■s-'cnre  the  atrictions  of  the  army  ;  doubled  their 
\ny.  and  was  lavish  in  all  the  other  articles 
whi<-!»  were  drrive<i  from  bis  bt>unty.  Hrvicjcs 
his  «v-t'asional  liltemlitv  to  the  leirions  in  tirne  of 
th«*  war,  he  in^'c,  or  entjifjiMl  hiiie^'lf  to  jniv,  to 
e.iv'h  pirtirular  soldier,  wliat  to  jn^rsons  of  ihit 
ontlition  w.ls  a  con>ideraMe  »»hj«vl.  In  the  citv 
he  even  entiTtNl  into  thp  srcn-ts  of  every  family, 
and,  as  has  \M^'n  mentiorictl,  «][ain«*d  the  nii-^trr 
by  c.^urtin^  the  mistn's-*  or  favourite  slav<».  His 
juirs*'  was  evf>r  o|K'n  to  <jr.it ify  the  c«)vctou»:  with 
pn*>»Mits  to  n'lievf  the  n«vi's>itou-',  and  to  Mlenci* 
the  cn^lilors  of  th«»se  wlio  wt-r**  o|i[in"ssc'rI  with 
dfb?-  H»*  eiironrai»«Ml  t!ie  j.nKli_'.il  to  '■'{uandt^r 
th"ir  p.itri.'ii  *T»ies,  niid  fn-i'ly  li  fit  them  tlie  'lids 
whi-*!i  t'^r  ir  cxir.n .leaner  r:''i(li*rrd  niH'i"i>.iry  to 
t'li  :'.K  H<'  ke/.  a  <'orri'Sj>.>;ii!i'nce  ;it  the  h,in)»* 
ri  i-'  witli  iIi';h'?i.1  mt  ariil  f. in  inn  prinnvs;  and 
I  -'li.  u;  .»:>  !iiij  t'ir;trf>t«  cti.ui  «.l' jiro\-iru*ial  towns, 
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in  onler  to  secure  their  afTcction  and  their  con- 
fidence.'o 

While  Cipsar  was  thus  extending  his  influenoi) 
in  the  empire^  he  had  amused  Pompey  by  a«- 
signing  to  him,  in  all  their  arrangements,  what 
was  apjjarently  the  ])bice  of  honour  and  of  imjrart- 
ance  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  Rome ;  as  he  had 
gratified  Crassus  likewise  by  leading  him  to 
choost*  the  most  lucrative  government,  while  hn 
himself  submittetl  to  be  em])Ioyed  as  a  mere  pro-  * 
vincLil  otlicer,  to  explore  a  barbarous  country, 
and  to  make  war  witli  its  natives.  But  by  thus 
yielding  the  supposeil  preference  of  station  to  his 
rivals,  He  actually  employed  them  as  the  willing 
tools  and  ministers  of  his  own  ambition.  Tho 
fiirmer,  with  all  his  dis|)osition  to  emulation  and 
jealou.sy,  and  perhaps  for  some  time  the  dujw  of 
these  artifices,  imagined  that  Cffsar  advanced  l^ 
his  permission,  anuthat  the  present  state  of  ))ar- 
ties  was  the  fruit  of  his  own  address.  As  be 
hiiiLseif,  for  the  most  part,  endeavoured  to  oUain 
his  ends  by  means  indirect  and  artificial,  he  was 
the  more  easily  duped  by  those  who  a({*ected  to 
be  dei'eived  bv  him,  and  who  were  able  to  over- 
reach him.  Although  it  was  imjiossible  for  him 
now  to  remain  any  longer  insensible  to  the  supe- 
riority which  Ca^ir  had  acquired,  or  to  those 
still  more  im{X)rtant  otjects  at  which  he  was 
aiminii,  yet  he  had  not  hitherto  taken  his  {tart 
o|)enly  nor  directly  nminst  him,  but  contented 
hmi!M*lf  with  em])foving  others  in  ill-concerted 
and  ineffectual  altaclvs,  which  he  M'tinetimes  dis- 
owne«l,  and  n'ways  f«»ebly  sup|x>rted.  At  last, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  meflsun*s  of  which 
we  have  olnerved  the  beginning  in  the  M-nate,  he 
hn/.irded  the  whole  autluirity  of  that  I mmIv  against 
Ca-sar,  without  having  ]>ro\idetI  any  military 
jKfWi-r  to  enf  »rce  their  commands. 

PomjK'v  liiin-«'lf,  while  most  under  the  in- 
ihienrp  of*  n!nbition,  and  when  be  h:ul  it  most  in 
his  j'ljwiT  to  tniiiiple  on  the  civil  constitution  of 
his  country,  hid  shown  a  resinvt  for  the  com- 
i:i«)iiwi>a!tii,  vvhi(>h  kept  him  within  IxHinds  that 
wrre  con-istent  with  this  species  of  •jovernnjent ; 
!ind  he  i'n'i^iin^tl  that  no  min  could  pn-sume  to 
*ur;Mss  him.scif  in  pretmsiuns  to  rine  aUtve  the 
onhrnrv  level.  In  the  cour.s«»  of  drlmtes  relating 
to  thi'  pTfttent  state  (»f  nfTairs,  he  jTenerally  sfiokc 
anibiijuously,  or  nlfrt-tcd  to  <lislH'lieve  the  designs 
that  were  imputed  to  ('.rsar;  but  findiiiir,  on  the 
liNt  motion  which  was  made  to  recall  him  from 
(fan!,  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  s<'naie  were 
lurne<l  up«>n  hhnself,  he  was  forceil  to  bn^ak  si- 
Niice;  and,  with  some  di'grce  of  emkimissinent, 
s.u.l,  that  althou:rh  it  was  his  <ii>iiiion,  that  tho 
proconsul  (»f  (Jaul  couKl  not,  in  coii.si<ten<'e  with 
justice,  l)e  instantly  nvalled,  y«'t  thnt  aft»  r  the 
tlr-t  of  March  he  slioiild  hive  no  ditlkulties  on 
the  suiyect.  "Hut,"  s:ivs  one  of  the  nnators, 
"  what  if  this  motion  sh-niKI  ihcn  have  a  urina- 
tive ].i:t  \\\HM\  it  ?*'  *'  I  shall  make  no  di-tiiic- 
tiou,"'  n-;ili«Ml  Foinpey,  '•lH."t\veen<  'fl-sjir'srrlusmg 
to  i^lx-y  tlii'  onJer  (»f  th«*  M-nate,  and  his  procuring 
s>nic  one  here  to  lor!»id  tint  (»rdrr.''  "  P»ut  what 
if  lie  pTsist  in  cK'inatidinir  the  con«iul.ite  wl.ilr  hn 
ntains  his  pro'viii«'e  and  his  aru'v  ,'*'  ''  VVh.it,*' 
rrj.Iird  roiu|x'v,  "if  tiiYown  child  *.hou!d  o!li  r 
nie  '.ioli'Tji'e  •"" 

After  tlie  att«'mj/t  wliich  hud  U'.-n  m.idr  to  fix 
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the  qucRtion  of  Crrsar'is  rrcall  for  the  first  of 
Miircli,  Pompi'V  biuiit;  at  Naplcij,  was  tuken  ill, 
and  supiiositl  to  Ih>  in  danger.  Win  recovery 
guvc  urrt^neral  fiatUfuction,  of  which  he  hadafter- 
nvards  very  Haltering  proofs  iu  his  iirogress 
through  Italy.  He  was  every  where  nwt  by 
priKcsJtiunis  found  the  ways  Mrowed  before  hnn 
with  flowers,  and  wan  received  by  niultitudefl, 
who  a)»iMMn>d  to  l>o  frantic  with  joy  for  the  re- 
turn of  his  health. 

Whatever  |>art  Po!n|)cy  himself  or  his  einisaa- 
rirs  may  have  hjid  in  proi'urin;;  these  demonstra- 
tions oi  TVii\HVi  and  affection,  it  is  prol)able  he 
was  hiiihly  llattered  with  them,  and  either  mis- 
took tliein  himself,  or  hoiMnl  that  others  should 
mistake  them,  as  the  priKtts  of  a  consideration  and 
power  which  no  attempt  of  his  rival  could  overset 
or  im{Kiir. 

The  principal  attention  of  all  jiarties,  during; 
this  summer  and  autumn,  as  h;is  been  men- 
tioned, had  U'en  turned  to  the  allairs  of  Caesar, 
and  the  dan^emus  tendency  of  the  course  he  pur- 
•ued  :  and  they  were  hut  fui  a  little  while  diverted 
from  this  ohje^'t  by  an  alarm  on  the  side  of  Syria. 
The  Parthians,  enrouniiri^l  by  their  lati*  succ^'ss 
aj;aiiist  <  'nissus,  passi'd  the  lCuphrat(>s  with  a 
preat  army,  c«>mtiiaiule<l  by  Pacorus,  son  to 
OnulcK,  under  the  dinvtion  of  ( )saces,  a  vetenin 
and  ex{M'rienc(d  leader.     They  had,  during;  the 

Cni'edincT  winter,  ma«le  an  alliance  with  the 
incj  of  Armenia,  and  werei  to  W  joined  by  his 
forces  in  this  invasion.  The  disaster  of  C'rassus 
had  rcndiTtslthe  I\irthi.inname  terrible  at  Home; 
and  this  inteiliirciice  struck  a  momentary  ]>anic 
in  the  citv,  as  if  an  enemv  wen^  already  at  the 
p»t«'s.  S.»me  pro|'(»>.rd  to  ;;ive  Pom|K*v  the  com- 
nund  in  Syria;  some  to  send  Ca»sar  ihither; 
and  otiu'rs,  to  send  lH)th  t!ie  pnsent  consuls  to 
the  army  with  a  pri)jKT  rt'inforcement.' 

But  iK'fore  thest^  measures  couhl  Ih?  determine*], 
or  U^fire  any  nMuforcement  could  l)e  ready  to 
join  the  army  in  Syria,  tlie  |H'opU;  were  relieved 
of  their  frars  l>y  ( 'aius  t.'assius,  the  «ii'neril  then 
commaiiiiini;  in  th  tt  province,  who  had  ol)li<:r>ii 
tlie  Parthi.uis  to  withdraw  from  AntitH'h  ;  in  tluir 
retreat  attackcl  tliem,  arid  made  gnat  slauglitiT. 
Usaces  in  that  action  rect'ived  some  wounds,  of 
whicii,  in  a  tew  days  afterwards,  heditrd,  and  the 
Purtiiian  army  continued  in  their  retreat  durinij 
the  lolIowirijT  yar  beyond  the  Kni)hnites;  sen- 
sible, in  tiu'ir  turn,  that  a  war  carried  over  tin* 
wastes  of  that  de.sohited  frontier  might  l)e  ruinous 
to  any  power  by  whi«'h  it  was  attempted. 

Bibulus,thc  presi'nt  protTonsul  ol  Syria,  siK)n 
aftiT  the  retn^at  of  the  Parthians,  arrived  in  his 
provini'o.  and,  according  to  the  establisht'd  prac- 
tice of  the  Kouians,  laid  his  pretensions  to  a 
tnumjih  for  the  victory  which,  under  his  aus- 
nices,  though  bi'forc  his  arrival,  had  been  obtained 
by  his  lieutenant. 

This  invasion  of  S\ria,  as  well  as  wmie  dis- 
turbances in  his  own  province,  furnished  ( 'icenv, 
at  tlio  same  titnt^,  with  the  «H'casion  of  some 
military  ofKTalions,  of  which  we  have  a  pariicu- 
lar  ac:*oniit,  in  his  h'ttcrs,  and  which,  though  nil 
miti^rial  to  the  mililary  liistorv  of  the  tiniis,  arc 
noU  unvvortliy  i^t'  notice,  as  they  rcl.ite  to  f!ii>  : 
eminent  j'.iTsonage.  1  \v  li-n!  takm  pi-s.-es/inn  i.f 
hiscommind  in  t.'ilicia,  and  however  UMter  lilt*  ti 
Dy  his  habits  for  the  forum  and  the  jM»lllical  a?i- 
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semblicft  at  Rome  than  for  the  field,  pi«st!^ 
abilities  to  qualitS'  him  for  any  station,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  prepared  for  the 
defence  of  his  iirovince.  He  liad  set  out  from  Rome 
in  May ;  and  naving  had  a  conference  with  Pom- 
pcy  at  'rarrntum,  arrived  at  Brundusiuni  on  the 
twi'iity-iirst  of  tliat  month.' 

The  military  establishment  of  Cilicia  bein^  no 
more  than  twelve  thousand  foot  and  two  thuu- 
sand  horse,  Cicero  applied  for  an  augmentation 
of  it,  and  on  the  fourth  of  June  was  still  ut 
Bnmdusium,  waiting  for  an  answer  to  this  ap- 
plication. But  finding  that  his  request,  having 
bet*n  o|)|:)06ed  by  the  consul  Sufpicius,'  was  uq- 
successful,  he  set  sail  from  that  place,  arrived  at 
Actium  on  the  fifteenth  of  that  month,  and, 
{tassing  through  Athens,  reached  his  province  on 
the  last  of  July.  Here  he  found  thetroo{«,^Q 
constM{uence  of  a  mutiny  which  had  recently 
broke  out  among  them,  sefnimted  from  their  ol?i- 
cers,  dis|N'rsed  in  places  of  tlieir  own  choosinc, 
the  men  of  entire  cohorts  absent  fmrn  thtir 
colours,  and  considering  themselves  as  excni}i 
from  any  authority  or  government  whatevtr. 
Trusting  to  the  ros|K-ct  that  was  due  to  tlie  name 
and  connnission  of  proconsul,  lie  onlgred  M. 
Annius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  to  assemble  as 
many  as  he  could  of  the  mutinous  troofts,  and  to 
encani]!  at  Ictmium  in  Licacmia.  There  he  joined 
them  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August ;  and  having 
intellifrtMice  of  the  Parthian  invasion,  tcK>k  mea- 
sures for  the  security  of  his  province ;  man-htnl, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  Cvbistra,  on  the  frontier 
of  Camtiidocia;  tot»k  under  his  prottrtion  the 
king  Ariobarzanes,  \>ho  was  then  threatened  by 
a  ]>ow«Tful  faction  in  his  own  kingd(«ni,  and  by 
receiving  him  as  a  prince  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  dis}H'Iled  tlic  storm  that  had  lieen  ga- 
thered against  him.  He  acrepteil,  at  the  same 
tiuK*,  i>f  the  offer  that  was  made  by  Dejotarus,  to 
join  him  with  all  his  forces;  and  Uung  in  tliis 
situation  wlicn  he  received  accounts  that  the 
Parthians  had  jiresented  themselves  bt  fore  An- 
ti»K"h,  he  su}i|)oset]  that  his  pn'sence  might  l«e 
wantetl  to  cover  his  own  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Syria.  He  accordingly  moved  to  that  quarter,  in 
tmler  to  Mvun^  the  |iass<»s  of  the  n>ountains. 
Ilfre,  however,  he  learnt,  that  the  storm  had 
bK)wn  over;  that  the  enemy  had  retired,  and  had 
sustained  a  considenible  loss  in  their  retn^at;  and 
that  Bil)ulus  was  then  at  Antioch.  This  intel- 
ligence he  connnunicated  to  Dejotarus,  intimat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  Ins  assistance  was  no 
lonner  necessjiry. 

The  province  of  Pilicia  hod  been  for  some 
years  subject  to  the  Romans;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountainous  parts  had  never  acknow- 
ledixed  their  authority,  nor  even  that  of  their  own 
national  sovereijins.  Cicero,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
neighlMmrluHKl  of  th«>ir  country,  finding  that  the 
jieople  had  retired  to  their  strong  holds,  and  were 
still  iletermined  to  o[>{>ose  his  authority,  ti>nneil  a 
design  to  surprise  tJicin;  and,  for  the  Inttir  est^ 
ciili«»n  of  his  project,  iiiaJt*  a  feint  to  witl.dniNv  to 
Kiiiphani.i,  where  he  huiti  d  for  a  ilay,  n>  it"  to  re- 
fresh his  tr«H»ivs.  (hi  t!je  d;!\  follov. iuu,  wliioJi 
was  tilt?  elevtnliinf  Octohtr.  in  the  rveiiing.  he 
put  hi>  arniv  atrain  iu  nulion  towards  tJ.e  »:  oiin- 
tains,  and  bet'ure  morning  arrived  iu  the  n»id>ti'f 
his  enemies,  who  by  this  time  had   returned  to 
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llirir  ujsml  habititioriA;  cut  them  off  st'parntHv, 
pur<ueiJ  i^uch  a*  fled,  forcftl  their  stronjr  hoKfi*, 
an*]  ill  >iU>ut  sixty  ilavi}  n.'dui'ed  some  town»  am! 
a  ronsil  lord  hie  tmot  ot  country,  whicli  haJ  never 
befiiri^  ucknowlixlj^ed  the  Uonian  {;o> eminent. 

The  tn»o|i«s  on  this  occasion,  saluted  Cicero 
with  the  title  of  iin{vrator;  which,  bein£r  usually 
pi"«cn  to  victorious  h\idens<  was  commonly  un- 
di-rstcvid  as  the  Kuffra^e  ot*the  army  for  obtaining 
a  triiiinjih.  He  himselC  accordingly,  on  this  cir- 
ruiiKtituce,  together  with  the  service  which  «pive 
occiUiion  to  it,  aAerwards  gmundcd  his  claim  of 
thiit  honour.  This  claim  ht*  scarcely  seems  to 
have  st.-riously  entertained ;  he  even  treats  it  as  a 
jei4  in  some  of  his  letters;  yet  the  triumph  beinf; 
tu  thene  latter  times  considered  rather  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  certain  rank  in  the  com- 
m^'nwealtli,  than  as  the  just  rewani  of  military 
merit,  he  submitted  his  claim  to  tlie  senate,  and 
ur:;«'<l  his  friends  to  support  it.  His  conduct  as 
fr-  vcnior  of  a  province,  at  a  time  when  this  sta- 
Ut>n  was  sup[K>scfl  to  give  a  Ucense  to  e\ery  spe- 
cu-^  of  rapine  and  oppn^ssion,  did  honour  to  nis 
own  di<{Jo^ition,  and  to  those  literary  studii's,  in 
which  he  wns  tau:;ht  to  chtM>st>  the  objects  of  his 
ambit ii>n  and  his  habits  of  life.  In  this  cliaracter 
he  4eclined,  both  for  himsi'If  and  for  his  attend- 
ants, all  those  )in*sents,  contributions,  and  even 
supplies  of  provisions,  of  which  custom  or  law 
ha<i  authoriMxI  the  Roman  governors,  in  ]Kissinj; 
thrruifh  the  pn>viiices,  to  a>ail  them:$elves.  In 
his  command  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
huniinity,  eoudiv^ccnsion,  an<l  disint(>restedni>ss ; 
was  easy  of  aciv.ss  and  hospitible;  ojien,  in  ]mr- 
ticiil'jr  to  all  |ii*rrions  of  literary  merit  and  in- 
^•>nuity,  whom  he  entrrtained  without  ostenta- 
tion, in  such  situations  other  Roman  trenerals, 
thi»u_rh  of  iirr.tt  merit,  indul^rd  themsflvts  in 
w!i  It  wj^  the  ru«>to:i)  of  tlieir  tiine<« ;  they  drained 
t'lr  |»r.»Niiuv-«  to  a<'cunn)!.)te  their  uwii  fortunes, 
or  I  liti-c  1  tlieir  money  there  at  extra^uptiit  in- 
ten-t.  Ill'  was  jjoveruetl  liy  ditVerent  maxini'*, 
an-l  \vi'»heil  to  rise  aU)\e  hi**  contemjK»raries  l)v 
thi-  lain.^  I'f  hi-*  di>iiitt're>trdrics'S  as  well  as  of  his 
iriji'ir.iily  and  ci>il  accoiiipliihmeiils.  (Jther 
cili7*-fi-i  iniijiit  jHHsess  greater  stea«hMe.NS,  and 
f>>ri*e  or  elevation  of  mind;  but  his  line  i;enius, 
hU  talents  and  fiir  di'«|Hi>ition,  of  which  his 
wrjivnes:*  indeed  often  pre\ented  the  full  efli-ct, 
r:i!t  reniiered  him  an  iiiiiK»rtant  acquisition  to 
eithi-r  ot'the  {dirties  in  the  commonweahh.  And 
as  they  eiidi-aNouretl  to  j;ain,  so  they  evt-n  seemed 
to  a<'qiiire,  his  supj>ort  in  their  turn<. 

Whilst  the  aliairsof  the  resynvtive  provinces 
Were  thu<  udininisterLfl  by  the  connnanders  to 
w!iiim  they  wire  iiitriMetl,  the  usual  time  of 
ele«'ti.i:is  at  }t<>uie  iM-ini!  arri\eil,  L.  iEmilius 
l*au!as.  and  *'.  Cl.tudius  Man'elius  were  eltxti'd 
to  ■iUi-iivd  tutlje  consulate  fur  t!ie  followinir  year. 
li*..*Mi  al^iT  Uwx'.  vUvXunii  attenqits  were  made, 
th»u_h  without  elllrt.  to  carry  into  execution 
i:  triK' of  the  regulations  dexi-^id  by  PoiiqN'V,  in 
Ills  lite  adMiini'<trati>)ns,  to  ehei-k  the  corruption 
if  the  liiiiis.  <  'ali  lius  had  N*eii  «-nirai."ii  in  the 
li-t  i'o:iii-«'!iti'in.  and  iriiiiiedi  it«  !y  \i\nm  hi>ill--.n»- 
{o-i.'ittiH  nt  vx.i-;  broil  jlit  tt  trial  lor  i!le<:al  iiieaiis 
ein'>I>>\<d  ill  hi-i  i'.i:i\.i«<.  1  Le  u  i-i  a(*<iiiiti<  d  ;  and, 
in  n-  Mt:j»  ut.  m.-rt,  •!  jlie  rliir^*-  on  .\l;iji-(-l!us, 
i;j  ord.r,  if  j».)-;.«il:!i\  to  annul  Ux-i  elc'ti..:! ;  hut 
fdileiJ  in  the  ittenqtt. 

i  Cicero  ad  Familiar,  lib.  iv.  cp.  4- 


Of  those  who  were  now  elected  conmils,  Caius 
Marcellus,  as  well  as  his  relation  and  immediatn 
predecessor  Marcus  Marcellus,  was  underlet ood 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  Pom^iey.  .£milius  Pau- 
lus,  a  senatitr  of  rank,  and  of  course  interested  in 
the  prcsenation  of  the  republic,  the  honours  of 
which  he  was  so  well  entitled  to  share,  was  ex- 
{)ecled  to  supiiort  the  measures  of  the  senate,  and 
adhere  to  the  established  forms.  To<rether  with 
internal  trunqnillity,  the  f^ovemnM'nt  seemed  to 
riHTover  its  ancient  severity.  Appius  Claudius, 
bU;  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  Calpumius  Piso 
were  chosen  censors,  and  appeared  to  have  au- 
thority enou(!h  to  carrv  into  execution  the  ]iow- 
ers  latelv  restored  to  this  office  by  the  onlinancc 
of  Scipio.  It  was  exiMTted  that  these  censon 
would  hold  an  even  lialancx'  between  the  factions. 
Appius  favounnl  Pomp(\v,  and  Piso,  from  his  re- 
lation of  father-in-law  to  Ciesar,  was  necessarily 
dis|>osed  to  cheek  tlie  {urtiolity  of  his  colleague. 
The  ho|)es  of  the  senate  were  likewise  consider- 
ablv  raised  by  the  unexjiected  nomination  of 
(..'aius  Scribonius  Curio  to  be  one  of  the  tribunes. 
Servius  l*ob,  after  iM'ing  elected  into  this  oiBire, 
had  lK.*en  convicted  of  brilier}',  the  election  was  set 
aside,  and  Curio  substituted  in  his  place.  This 
youn^  man  was  of  an  honourable  taouly ;  and 
nossessinjr  talents  which  qualified  him  for  the 
nij^hest  pn*fennents,  naturally  set  out  on  a  foci  of 
independence,  ami  joined  those  who  were  for 
maintaining  the  fri-edoin  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  their  own  equal  pn'teiisions  to  honour  and 
{Miwer.  Ikinir  active  and  Nihl,  as  well  as  elo- 
quent, the  sf'iuitors  were  f.<nd  of  a  {lartizan  who 
was  likely  to  take  uihui  liimstMf  much  of  that  fa- 
tii;ue  and  danger  which  nuiny  of  them  were  wil- 
ling;, e>  en  when*  their  own  estates  and  dignities 
were  coiieerned,  to  de\ol\e  \i[t\m  others. 

'I'he  new  ma'iistnites  accordin^lv  enteretl  uii 

oMire  witli  hi^h   ex|>ectations   that 

I'.  ('.  TdiJ.      the  danirerous  pn>tensions  of  ambi- 

r    jF^:i:»,     tious  citizcus,  luirticularlv  thi»s*r  of 

Ij.  ..T.BII/IM*  111  .»■  "nil 

PnuluA.  and  *  asar,  w»iuld  W  elltTtually  cnirk- 
C.  CimuJim  ed.  'J'he  con>uls  wen*  possessed 
Manetliu.  q(  a  resolution  of  the  st'iiate,  re- 
quiring! them  to  proceed  to  the  busi- 
ness of  C.Tsar's  pnnince  by  tne  first  of  March. 
This  resolution  wantc<l  onlv  the  consent  of  the 
tribunes  to  render  it  a  foriiud  act  of  the  executive 
|H>wer,  of  which  this  branch  was  by  the  constitu- 
ti'-n  lud<red  in  the  senaU*.  liut  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes bavin;;  forbid  the  decree,  M.  Marcellus, 
late  consul,  moved  tluit  application  might  Iw 
made  to  this  oHicer  to  withdraw  the  lU'ijative, 
which  pn'veiited  the  elfivt  of  what  the  s«'nato 
had  res«il\e<l.  Hut  the  motion  was  rej<H:ted  bv  a 
majoritv'  of  the  senate  itself;  and  many  other 
svmptoiiLS  of  Casar's  gr^-at  influenci*,  even  over 
this  order  of  m(>n,  s<M)n  after  ap(ie:in>d. 

This  able  ]Njlitician,  ]irolidbly  that  lie  miirht 
not  seem  to  have  any  views  u|>on  Italy,  had  fixed 
his  quarters,  and  that  of  hi>  army,  in  th<'  low 
countries,  and  at  the  extremity  of  Iiis  nvent  coii- 
<jue-ts.  iJut  iiisle.iil  olM-iziiii:  evrry  pretence,  us 
foriiierly,  fur  luaLian  war  i  n  tlie  milivi-j  of  ( i.iul, 
he  euiii-avj.ured  to  quirt  th«  Ir  t'-.irs  auii  toc^-n- 
I  ciliate  their  all'i  eti<iii>  ;^  ;ii.l  uliil.  le  kij  I  l!ie 
vvliole  prtivin- *  i'l.i  ^ijii'  ;  !•'.  ••;'.!!  tr..'i  i'.'.l'iitv, 
Ciilli'Cted    nil  :je\,  ]v;..\i;,.l  .  r.: -.  ;iii  1   ciinplcted 
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his  Ip^nons,  as  if  nrcparinjcf  for  a  dAnsreroufl  nn'l 
itn}M)rtant  war.  ilid  distance  from  Italv  lullcil 
the  jealousy  of  his  opponents,  and  tMiablotl  him  to 
carry  on  his  o{)crjtion8  unob»(crvetI.  llo  i;])arpd 
no  rxiK*nHc  in  ^ininc;  accessions  to  his  iiitorcst ; 
•inii  when  promises  were  accepted,  soenird  to 
make  them  with  unlH)unde(l  confidence  in  tlie 
means  on  which  he  relied  for  the  performance  of 
them.  In  this  he  acted  as  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
revolution,  the  event  of  which  was  to  raise  him 
above  the  want  of  resources,  or  alwve  the  nec<>*- 
^ity  of  a  scrupulous  faith  with  private  persons. 
He  ar-tually  remitted  at  this  time  great  sums  of 
money  to  Rome ;  and  no  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred tdents,  or  about  *28[),500/,  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  consul  ^milius  alone,  who  was  sup- 
IM>sed  to  exiM'iid  this  money  in  erecting  public 
>uildin£rs  for  the  use  of  the  city.  But  not  btung 
KU[H^rior  to  corruption,  at  least  not  to  that  which 
was  ad»lresse<l  to  his  vanity,  in  being  made  agent 
and  trustee  for  so  ]K>pular  a  leader  as  Cffisar,  he 
disap|)ointed  the  ho{ies  of  his  friemls,  and  in  all 
the  contests  which  arose  during  his  consulate,' 
hei'amc  an  active  ixirtizan  for  the  ]>erson  who  had 
honouretl  him  with  so  flittering  a  trust. 

It  wns  likewise  very  early  oImhtvihJ  in  these 
delwites,  that  the  zeal  of  (>urio,  who  set  oift  with 
violent  invectives  against  C.Tsar,  lH*g;in  to  abate ; 
that  he  for  a  while  endeavoun^tl  to  divert  the  at- 
tention (kf  the  public  to  other  objects;'  and  at 
List  fiirly  withdrew  hiinsi*lf  fr«»rn  the  support  of 
thq  senaU*,  and  esjioused  the  interest  of  C<T.sar  in 
every  question. 

Tills  inten^st  was  now  likewise  strengthenwl 
by  the  accessions  brought  to  it  in  coiiik^Kjuence  of 
the  dis[iut(*s  of  the  ctnsors.  These  nngistrates 
Cijncurred  in  expuriiin«j  from  the  n)IIs  of  the 
Kcnate  such  as  were  of  servile  extraction,  and 
many  even  of  noble  f.imily,  on  account  of  some 
infamy  or  blemish  in  their  chanicter.  Hut  A[>- 
pius,  having  carri*'d  his  afUvtation  of  zeal  Ivyond 
what  the  ano  could  liear,  and  b<Mng  suspei-leil  of 

IKirtiality  to  Pi>in;K'y's  friends,  <rii\e  odence  to 
*iso,  who,  by  protertiiig  many  citi/.ens  who  were 
8tigni:itizrd  i»v  his  colleagU"*,  gained  them  to  the 
iiitiTi'-it  of  r'n>s;ir.  Fri>in  these  stneral  caiist^s 
this  party  Uvame  very  numerous  even  in  the 
Bcriite,  and  ci)ntinued  to  susjjcnd  anv  decrees 
thai  were  projioseil  to  deprive  (.';c,sar  ot  his  com- 
mmd,  or  to  recall  the  extraordinary  privilege 
which  had  formerly  U'en  uranted  to  lum. 

It  was  afterwards  discovered,  in  the  s«Mjuel  of 
these  traiis:ietions,  that  Curio,  some  time  before 
he  op'.'nly  declan>d  himself  for  Ca*s;ir,  had  Ix'cn 
actu.iily  iraincil  by  him.  This  voung  man,  like 
the  youth  of  that  age  in  general,  had  dissijiiited 
his  fortune,  and  contntcted  immense  debts.  His 
popularity  was  the  ellect  of  his  pn^fusion ;  and 
the  load  of  his  debts  made  him  a  very  uncertain 
frienrl  to  government,  and  to  laws  whieh  support- 
Vi\  the  just  claims  of  his  creditors  against  him. 
He  n*:idilv  listened  ti)  C'jesar,  whoollere*!  to  relieve, 
him  of  this  burden,  and  actually  ]>aid  his  debts  to 
a  gHMt  amount ;'  according  to  some  re}K»rt«i,  to  the 
amount  of  ten  millions  Ro:!ran  money  ;>  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  six  times  that  sum.* 


1  Appiaii.  PI  lit  arch. 

*J  ririTo  n'l  F.iioilinr  lih.  viii.  rp.  0. 

3  I'lifafli.     I)io.    Sicton.      *  ppia< 

4  Volli  ins,  lib.  li.  c  4-'.— rT).7-\"/.    r?ee  Arl)ullinol*» 
Tahlr<  '  I 

5  VaU'rius  .Maiimus,  lib.  ix.  c  1.  i 


Curio,  af^or  he  took  Iiis  resolution  to  join  Ce- 
sar, continued  to  speak  the  language  of  his  former 
])arty,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  them,  until  he 
should  find  a  plausible  excuse  for  breaking  with 
them.  Such  a  pretence'  he  sought  by  starting 
many  subjects  of  debate  without  consultting  them, 
and  by  making  pro{K>sals  in  which  he  knew  that 
the  leading  men  of  the  senates  would  not  concur. 
To  this  effect  he  devwed  a  project  for  the  reiiara- 
tion  of  the  highways,  ofl*ering  himself  to  have 
the  inspection  of  the  work  for  fi\*e  years.  And 
when  much  time  had  lieen  spent  in  fruitless  de- 
bates on  this  subject,  he  in^teil,  that  a  consider- 
able intercalation  should  be  made  to  lengthen  the 
year,  to  give  Iiim  sufHcient  time  to  ripen  his  pivv 
jects.  Being  opposed  in  this  by  the  college  of 
Augurs,^  he  employed  his  tribunitian  power  to 
olMtruct  all  other  business,  and  separatea  himself 
entirely  from  his  friends  in  the  senate. 

Curio,  having  in  this  manner  withdrawn  him- 
self from  his  former  party,  did  not  at  once  openly 
join  their  opponents;  but,  with  professions  of  in- 
dependence, affected  to  op^iose  the  errors  of  both ; 
and,  by  this  artful  conduct,  seemed  to  have  le- 
ceived  the  instructions,  or  to  have  imitated  the 
policy  of  his  leader.  When  the  great  question 
of  Cflpsar's  recall  was  rcvi\'ed,  he  inveighed,  as 
formerly,  against  the  exorbitant  powers  which 
Iiad  been  committed  to  this  general,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  having  them  revoked ;  but  sub- 
joineil,  that  the  powers  granteil  to  Pompey  were 
equally  dangerous,  and  i)ro|>osetl,  that  both  should 
1)<>  ordered  to  disband  tneir  annies,  and  return  to 
a  private  station.  The  partizans  of  Pompey  io- 
sistetl,  that  the  term  of  nis  commission  was  not 
vet  expiretl ;  nor  that  of  CaMwr's,  replied  Curio. 
If  either  is  to  l)e  disarmed,  it  is  proiKT  that  both 
should  be  so ;  if  only  one  army  \v  (li:!!banded,  we 
are  certainly  the  slaves  of  that  which  remains. 

There  were  probably  now  three  parties  in  the 
Ptjite;  one  devoted  to  Ca>sar,  another  to  Pom- 
jiey,  and  a  third  that  meant  to  support  the  re- 
public against  the  intrigues  or  violence  of  either. 
The  latter  must  have  l)etm  few,  and  could  not 
ho}H^  to  Ik?  of  much  consequence,  except  by  join- 
ing such  of  the  other  two,  as  apjx»areti  by  the 
chanicter  of  its  leader  least  dangerous  to  the 
commonwealth.  Caisar  had  shown  him.'^^'lf  in 
his  political  coursi^  a  dangerous  subject,  and  an 
arbitrary  magistrate.  In  the  ca{)acity  of  a  subj»H:t, 
he  had  supiwrted  every  jwrty  that  was  inclined 
to  commit  disorder  in  the  state,  or  to  weaken  the 
hands  of  government.  In  that  of  a  magistrate 
he  spurned  every  legal  restraint,  acted  the  part 
of  a  demagogiH^j  su[i|K)rting  himself  by  popular 
tumults,  und  the  credit  of  a  faction,  against  the 
laws  of  his  country ;  and  it  was  the  genenil  opi- 
nion of  considerate  ])ersons,  that  his  thirst  of 
p^nver  and  emolument  was  not  be  satiated  with- 
out a  total  subversion  of  governnwiit :  that  if,  in 
the  contest  which  seemed  to  impend,  his  sword 
should  prevail,  a  scene  of  bloo«.lsne<l  and  rapine 
would  ensue,  far  exc4»fding  what  had  vet  l>een 
exhibited  in  any  calamity  that  had  ever  Ix'fjllon 
thi*  n'public.  The  desi'ription  of  his  adherents,' 
and  the  chann-t'^r  of  |KT'<t>ns  that  crowded  to  his 
starularil,  justified  the  ueneral  fear  and  distru>t 
whicfi  was  entrrtained  of  his  desiijns.  All  who 
had  lallrn  under  the  sententv  of  the  law,  all  who 

f)  I)n>.  (.'a-ts.  lih.  xl.  r.  Til.     Appinii  «lt;  Ikllo  Civile. 
7  <.*ir«»ro  nd  Fa;nilinr.  lib.  viii.  i-p.  0. 
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icd  this  £ilc,  all  who  had  suffcrrd  any  iWn- 

?,  or  wore  coriacious  thry  dcsencd  it ;  \oung 

whf»   wcpl"  im{Kitit'nt  of  govornmeni ;  thr 


sar  too  had  q  like  rrrc ption  in  tlic  townp  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  bnt  it  u  likely,   that  of  these 
,  thnv    iirctendere    to    po{Hi]aritv,   Pompey   was 
Lire  who  had  an  avoixion  tiTonlcr;  the  hank-    uiOKt  elated  v.ith  his  bHiire  of  the  public  favour, 
to  whom  law  and  propertv  itself  were  ene-  .and  the  nnwt  likely  to  mistake  thew  api)earance8 
;   all   these  looked  for  hu  approach  with  ;  of  consideration  JTor  the  stable  foundations  of 
tience,  and  joined  in  every  cry  tliat  wa«  .  power.    Under  this  mistake  prolwbly  it  was,  that 
d  in  his  £ivour.  when  one  of  his  friends  aske<I  him,  with  what 

>mpt^y,  the  leoiler  of  the  opposite  party,  had  ]  force  he  was  to  op{)ose  Caesar  if  he  should  march 
r  «eascd  to  embroil  the  state  with  His  in- 1 into  Italy  with  his  army?  "In  Italy,"  he  an- 
es,  a^  ^^'cn  invaded  the  laws  by  his  imna-    sweretl,  "  I  can  raise  forces  with  a  stamp  of  my 

fixjt."  He  was,  however,  pneatly  alarmed  by  the 
motion  which  had  been  made  by  Curio,  and  l)j 
the  Tece()tion  it  met,  both  in  the  approbation  of 
the  senators,  and  in  the  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  wrote  a  letter,  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
senate,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  SL>rvicesof 
Caesar,  and  mentioned  liis  own.  "  His  late  con- 
sulate," he  said,  "  was  not  of  his  seekinjif ;  it  was 
pressed  upon  him  to  sa\c  the  republic  in  the 
midst  of  sn*ai  dangers;  the  command  he  then 
bore  had  devolved  upon  him  in  conseauencc  of 
his  having  been  consul,  and  was  given  tor  a  term 
of  years,  yet  far  from  being  expired ;  but  he  was 
ready,  nevertheless,  without  waiting  for  the  ez- 
niration  of  his  term,  to  resign  with  alacrity  what 
nc  had  accc|iied  with  reluctance."  He  continued, 
on  every  occasion,  to  re|)eat  the  same  professions, 
adding,  "  That  he  made  no  douU  his  relation  and 
his  friend  Caesar  would  cliecrfully  make  a  like 
sacrifice  to  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  his 
fellow-ntizens ;  and  that,  af\er  many  years  of  hard 
struggle  with  warlike  enemies,  he  would  now 
hasten  to  retire  in  {leace,  and  to  solace  himaclf  in 
>  was  no  fi)rce  in  the  reput>lic  sufRcient  to  !  the  midst  of  domestic  repose." 
t  him.  They  wislied  to  arm  Pom{)ey  for  I  Pom{>ey,  for  the  most  part,  chose  to  dissemble 
pur{ios«> ;  but  wen*  nrevent^Ml,  either  by  the  his  sentiments,  and  advanced  to  his  pur|)o«ie  by 
ilctice  wjiich  he  still  gave  them  of  U\a  own  ,  indinnrt  means;  he  wss,  therefore,  like  nu>st  art- 
ful men,  easily  over-reache<l  by  ]x*rsons  who  prr- 
cfivrtl  his  dc«;i jns ;  and  probal>lv,  on  the  present 
occasion,  was  the  only  i\u\tc  of  his  own  artifici^ 
or  of  thos<*  that  wen*  cmploved  a-jainst  liim. 
the  n*pul>lic  a!«a  decliinition  ai;:tinst  hi:n*i4!f;  ,  < 'urio,  in  the  senate,  oijcnlv  attacked  this  part 
A;is  n-ady  to  commence  hostiiitii^  U>lun>  any  I  of  his  character,  insisting  that  aeti«)n>,  and  not 
nu*asure  could  be  carric<l  into  execution,  professions,  were  now  to  be  rejrarded :  that  the 
Linijiosal  for  disannin«;  at  once  both  <.'asir  army  of  C:rsar  was,  to  the  n'public,  a  necessary 
ro!ajf»\v,  in  the  mean  time,  was  extremely  '  defence  against  that  of  Pomi>ey;  that  newrthe- 
)tible  to  the  |M)pular  ]iarty,  who  per|x'tually  less,  l)oth  should  be  ordered  to  disliand,  under 
Jeii  the  cry  of^  hlwrty  against  the  senate,  ■  pain  of  lieing  declanil,  in  rase  of  disoliedicnce. 
lately  Unt  airainst  Poinpey  himself,  who,  on    enemii*s  to  their countr}';  antl  that  an  army  should 


t*  for  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  no- 
's; yet,  when  possessed  of  power,  he  had 
loved  it  with  moderation,  and  seemed  to 
ht  in  recei\ing  these  sinj^ular  trusts  bv  the 
choice  of  his  country ;  not  m  extorting  tliem, 
in  making  any  ilU>gal  use  of  them,  nor  in 
ning  them  beyond  the  terms  prescril)ed  by 
onuuission.  It  appeared,  that  in  nothing  he 
ever  injured  the  commonwealth  so  deeply, 
I  cabalhnjv  with  Cssar  while  he  rose  to  his 
!nt  elevation,  from  which  he  was  not  likely 
mcenil,  without  some  signal  convulsion  in 
iUte.» 

his  comparison  of  the  parties  which  were 
to  contend  for  {)ower  at  the  hazanl  of  the 
blic,  made  it  easy  for  giHxl  citizens  to  choose 
side.  But  thev  nevertheless  naturallv  wished 
event  the  contest  from  coming  to  extrefnities ; 
I  the  event  of  the  war,  which  they  dreaded, 
as  scarcelv  {lossible  to  avoid  a  mditary  go- 
ment.  They  considered  the  jiroposal  of 
o  as  a  mere  pretence  to  iustif\'  Cssar  in 
ing  posse«.4ion  of  his  army ;  but  they  saw  tliat 


rinritv.  or  bv  th«ir  fear  of  precipitating  the 
into  a  cimI  war,  by  seeming  to  take  any 
lUtioMS  a::ain>l  it. 
?s.ir  would  have  considered  everv  attemj)t  to 

.1. ...  i: 1    .1    _   .: r-      .  i  •      '    i.- 


lilt  of  the  siiirit  of  his  administration  when 
n  olfire,  and  the  severity  of  his  prosecutions 


U'  instantly  le\ieil  to  enforce  t}K>se  onlers.  "Now," 
said  he,  "is  the  time  to  reduce  tliis  assuming  and 


ist  brilvry  and  other  offences,  which  are  not  arrogant  m:ui,  while  you  liave  a  {lerson  who  can 
ue  to  the  vulvar,  was  liecome  in  a  consider-  .  <lisput«*  his  oretensions,  and  who  can  wn^t  those 
Jt'jrtv  uniK>puIar,  and  sup|>osed  to  aim  at  a  .  arms  out  of  nis  hinds,  which  he  never  would  have 
my.    With  surli  jwwers  as  Pomjjev  already  .  willingly  dn)ppefl." 


courajie 


■i*s«-»l,  it  was  nxrkoncil  an  effort  of 
j»o.*e  him.  And  Curio,  in  coming  from  the 
e,  with  the  lustre  of  ha\ing  acti>d  so  U)ld  a 
was  nv»ivi'd  by  thi?  populace  with  shouts 
acelariLitions,  was  coniluct<Hl  to  Ids  house 
ways  ^l^»'w^^i  with  flowers,  and,  like  a  \ictor 
iC  cin'us,  prt*s4'nti-«l  with  chaplets  and  gar- 
s  in  n'war.l  of  his  courageous,  uatriotii'  and 
rti.ii  cmifluct.     This  hap^ienetl    al)out  the 


The  friends  of  Crsar,  in  the  senate,  offered  to 
compromise  the  dispute;  and  pro^idtrd  Pompev 
retirifl  to  liis  pn)\ince,  and  Ca^sur  were  alloweil 
to  retain  the  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  two  legiims, 
thev  projHised,  in  his  name,  to  disband  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army,  and  to  resign  the  other 
juirt  of  his  pro\inces.  "  C  )lwM'r\e  the  dutiful  citi- 
zen and  gtxxl  subj<'ct,"  said  Cato,  "  how  ready  he 
Is  to  quit  the  northern  jiarts  of  (Jau!,  if  you  only 
that  LViniN'y,  as  his  been  ol>servetI,  was  |  put  him  in  |x>ssession  of  Italy  and  «tf  the  city; 
ns  a  shjw  of  his  great  {KM)ularity  in  the  |  and  how  ready  to  acivjtt  of  your  voluntary  sub- 
lr>  tiiwns,  wiiere  ho  was  received  with  feasts, ;  mission,  rather  than  employ  \c>ur  own  army 
«iion<s  and  aeelamatitmsi  on  occasion  of  his    aijiiinst  vou  to  enforce  W'"* 


ery  from  a  supposi^d  dangerous  illness.  Cc- 


9  Cioero  ad  Atlicam,  lib.  vii.  ep.  X 


In  the  result  of  these  debates,  the  senate,  upon 
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llii'  motii^n  of  the  coniiul  Marcrllus,  came  to  a 
vote  on  tlu*  following  quest  ions,  which  were  «v 
parately  statitl,  relutinj;  to  the  a{)[)ointiQent9  both 
of  C.T^ir  an<l  of  Poin}w.  On  the  first  quefttion, 
Wliother  Cresar  should  dislianc]  his  anuy  ?  tlie 
Ayn  were  pi-nrral  throughout  the  house.  On 
t!ic  second,  ri'lriting  to  Ponipey,  the  Noes  preatly 
prevailed.  Curio  and  M.  Antony  insisted,  that 
the  (luestions  were  not  fairly  put ;  and  that  they 
did  not  collect  the  sense  of  the  senate ;  that  the 
ninioritv  mi<;ht  be  of  opinion,  that  both  should 
difthind ;  and  that  both,  therefore,  should  be  in- 
cludeil  in  the  same  que^^tion.  To  this  purpose, 
Qcconlingiy,  a  third  question  was  put;  ana  the 
Semite  having  divided,  a  majority  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  Ayes  appeared  against  twenty- 
two  Nocs.^  Whether  tiiese  procmlings  of  the 
senate  were  annulled  by  any  informality,  or  were 
deprived  of  effect  by  any  other  circumstance,  does 
not  a[)pear.  The  only  iuimediate  consequence  they 
seem  to  have  produce*],  was  an  order  to  Pompey 
and  Ciusar,  requiring  each  of  them  to  march  a  legion 
to  reinforce  the  army  in  Syria,  where  the  Parthi- 
ans,  though  repulsed  from  Antioch  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  liad  wintered  in  the  Cyrrhcstica,  a  dis- 
trict of  that  province,  and  threatenetl  to  repeat 
their  invasion  in  the  present  spring  and  summer; 
and  this  apjiears  to  have  been  no  more  than  a 
feeble  attempt  to  strip  Co?«ar  of  two  legions,  of 
which,  when  it  came  to  l)e  executed,  he  well 
knew  how  to  disajipoint  the  effect. 

While  the  8ubji>ct  of  Cicsar's  appointments 
occupied  all  parties  at  Rome,  he  him.si^f,  with  his 
army,  passed  a  quiet  winter  in  Gaul ;  and  at  the 
end  of  it,  or  early  in  the  spring,  set  out  for  Italy. 
He  employed,  as  a  pretence  for  this  journey,  the 
election  to  a  vacant  place  in  the  c^)llege  of  augurs, 
which  was  fast  approaching ;  and  for  which  his 
friend  Mark  Antony  was  a  candidate.  Many 
votes  were  to  be  pnK'ured  in  the  colonies  and  free 
cities  Iwrdering  on  that  jKirt  of  his  province  which 
was  beyond  the  Aljw;  and  he  made  his  journey 
with  uncommon  bjhwI  tt)  secure  thorn :  but  Iwing 
informed,  on  the  road,  that  the  election  of  augurs 
was  rjaat,  and  that  his  friend  Antony  had  pre- 
vailed, he  neverthel(»ss  continued  his  journey,  and 
with  the  same  diligence  as  iK^fore  he  had  received  1 
this  information,  saving,  It  was  iiroper  he  should 
thank  his  friends  (or  their  good  onires,  and  n^- 
quest  the  continuance  of  their  favour  in  his  own 
comi)etition  for  the  consulate,  which  he  proi^sed 
to  d(H,'lare  on  the  following  year,  lie  alleged,  as  ! 
a  nrason  for  his  early  application,  that  Jus  ene- 
mies, in  order  to  oppress  him,  or  to  withstand  his 
i'ust  pretensions,  had  placed  C.  Marcellus  and  V. 
^cntulus  in  the  magistracy  of  tht'present  year, 
and  had  rejected  the  pretensions  of  Gialba,  though 
much  better  founded. 

He  was  mot  in  all  the  provincld  towns  and 
colonies  of  Ci»!alpine  Gnnl  with  more  than  a 
kingly  reception,  with  Kacrifices  and  pnx-essions 
every  where  mmle  by  innninerable  cri>\vds,  which 
were  assembled  to  see  and  admire  him.  Having 
made  the  circuit  of  this  pnnince,  and  souiuled 
the  dis))ositions  of  the  |x»oplc,  he  Tt'turn«"<]  with 
great  di'spatch  to  his  <juarters  at  aS'cnicloi-onna,' 
m  the  low  countries,  where  he  like\NiM.'  wished  to 
know  tlie  dis{N)sition  as  well  as  the  ^-!;lle  of  his 
army;  and,  for  this  j»nrjx>se,  ordcrotl  the  whole 
to  assemble  on  the  Aloselle.     He  fori  saw,  that 

1  Appian  de  Bello  Civ.  lib.  ii.    Plutarch  in  Cesar. 
fi.234.  S  Arras. 


the  senate  might  possibly  pass  a  decree  to  rapfr. 
sede  him ;  and  that  he  must  then  depend  i1{X)Q 
the  attachment  of  his  k>gions,  and  make  n^r,  (^ 
submit,  as  he  found  them  inclined  ;  in  this,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  probable  he  was  in  a  great  measure  rr- 
8olve<l,  or  iiad  no  doubt  of  their  willingness  to  be- 
come his  partners  in  a  military  adventure  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  empire. 

In  tliis  state  of  affairs  he  assigned  to  Labienus 
his  station  within  the  Alps ;  and  seeming  to  have 
conceived  a  suspicion  of  this  officer,  or  rather 
knowing  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  follow  hiin, 
in  caseliis  comnu-ssion  should  be  withdrawn  by 
the  senate,  nor  to  co-operate  in  any  act  of  hos- 
tility against  the  rejiublic,  he  wished  to  prpveut 
the  disputes  which  might  arise  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  to  avoid  the  difficult  task  of  determin- 
ing how  he  should  deal  with  a  citizen,  who  being 
an  offender  against  himself  was  neverthelesi  m 
his  duty  to  the  state,  and  who  either,  by  his  im- 
])unity  or  by  his  sufferinpt,  might  start  dan- 
gerous questions,  and  divide  the  opinions  and 
affiTtions  of  the  soldiers.  He  dismissed  him, 
therefore,  from  the  army  in  the  northern  Gaul, 
to  command  on  the  Po,  a  station  from  which  Le 
could  easily  quit  the  province,  and  join  the  forces 
of  the  republic ;  anu  by  this  means  rid  hira  at 
once  of  a  (H'rson  on  whom  he  could  not  rely,  and 
whom  he  would  scarcely  dare  to  punish  ft)r  de- 
fection. But  in  whatever  manner  we  understand 
this  seimration,  it  is  noticed,  that  while  Cesar 
himselt  remaine<l  with  the  army  upon  the  Mo- 
selle, and  made  frequent  movements  merely  to 
exenrisc  the  trooiis  and  to  preserve  their  health,  a 
rumour  prevailed,  that  his  enemies  were  solicit- 
ing Labienus  to  desert  him,  and  to  carry  off  the 
troo|)s  that  were  under  his  command.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  reported,  that  the  senate  was 
preparing  a  decree  to  divest  Caisar  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  disband  his  army.  These  insinua- 
tions he  atfected  to  treat  as  gn>undless,  ol)ser>inji, 
that  he  could  not  l)elieve  such  an  otiicer  as  la- 
bienus would  betray  his  trust ;  and  that  for  him- 
self, he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  submit  his  cause  to 
a  free  senate.  The  proposals  of  Curio,  and  Lis 
other  friends,  he  said,  had  been  so  reasciiahle, 
that  the  senate  would  have  long  ago  accepted  of 
them,  if  that  body  had  not  been  under  the  ini- 
[•rowr  influence  of  lus  enemies. 

AUmt  the  same  time,  Ca?sar  received  the 
famous  order  of  the  senate  to  tletach  a  ]c^on 
from  Ills  anny  to  be  transportetl  int.>  Syria,  ami 
empIoy«'d  in  the  Parthian  war ;  and  likewise  ti> 
restore  that  legion  which  he  had  Ifcrrowcd  fn.in 
Pomj)ey.  It  is  probable,  that  he  had  desired  liio 
last  miLiht  be  sent  to  liim  merely  to  take  clT  a 
part  of  his  rival's  force;  and  tfiongh  he  now, 
with  seeming  cheerfulness,  complied  with  the 
requisition  to  restore  them,  yet  he  nftenvanls 
complained  of  this  measuri*  respecting  the  two 
legions  in  question,  as  a  mere  artifice  to  turn  hi.> 
own  forces  against  him.  Incompliance  with  the 
senate's  onler,  he  sent  the  fifteenth  legitui,  then 
upon  the  Po,  and  relie\ed  it  by  one  from  his  pn- 
sent  camp.  In  dismissing  the  s<^)ldiers  of  Pom- 
pey,  he  was,  under  pR'tence  of  gratitude  tt»r  |ia-t 
services,  most  lavish  of  his  caresses  and  thanks; 
and  as  an  earnest  of  future  favour,  ordered  each 
private  man  a  gratuity  of  two  huntlnnl  and  filiy 
denarii.'  By  tliis  artful  conduct,  wl.ile  he  juirtul 
with  the  men,  he  took  care  to  n  tain  ther  alii  c- 
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tion^  anrl  sent  them,  togrther  with  his  own  le- 
l^tn,  as  at  bcitt  but  an  uncertain  and  dubious 
aoorarion  of  strength  to  hii»  enemies.* 

The  officers  who  were  sent  to  make  these  de- 
manJiS  and  to  conduct  the  troops  into  Italy, 
brought  to  their  emptoyen  a  very  flattering  report 
of  the  state  and  dispositions  of  Csesar's  army : 
that  they  lon$red  to  cnange  their  commander;  had 
a  hi^^h  opinion  of  Pompey ;  and,  if  marched  into 
Itily,  would  surely  desert  to  him;  that  Cssar 
wij  become  odious  on  account  of  the  hard  ser- 
\\re  in  which  be  had  so  long  employed  them, 
without  any  ailequate  reward,  and  on  account  of 
th<*  ftUitpicion  that  he  aimed  at  the  monarchy.* 
It  ts  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  their 
crafty  loader  employed  proper  persons  to  hold 
thii  iangua^e  to  the  commissioners  of  the  senate, 
an.!  to  the  otficen  of  Pompey  ;  and  to  utter  com- 
I^Uints  of  their  conmiander,  and  of  the  ser\'ice,  on 
puriKxie  that  they  might  be  repeated  in  Italy.  His 
own  pri'parations  were  not  of  more  importance 
to  him  than  the  supine  security  into  which  he 
enileav.-Mired,  by  this  and  every  other  measure,  to 
lull  hiH  enemies. 

( )n  the  a)>f)roach  of  winter  he  conducted  his 
army  bic\  to  their  quarters  in  the  low  countries, 
and  the  interior  uarts  of  Gaul.  Trelionius  was 
stattoneil  with  four  legions  on  the  Scheld  and 
the  MeuHo,  and  Fabius,  with  other  four,  between 
the  Soane  and  tlie  Loire,  in  the  canton  of  Bi- 
bnii^te,  now  Autun.  This  disiMsition,  like  tliat 
of  the  former  winter,  was  caLuIated  to  avoid 
ci\in<;  any  alarm  to  his  opponents  in  Italv.  He 
himsetf  intended  to  wmtcr  within  the  Alps,  but 
hid  no  triMps  on  that  side  of  the  mountains  that 
Ci>ulil  occa.<(ion  anv  suspiciim ;  only  one  veteran 
lejion  i*  moiitionwl,  the  thtrternth,  which  he  had 
K'lt  ti>  re,)liice  the  fil'ttvnth  ;  that,  njwn  pretence 
i>f  ih  ■  P.irthi.in  war,  had  Uvii  ralUti  away  from 
hi*  priivinrr.  U}»i)n  hi^  arrival  in  Italy  |je  affectetl 
s;>r^irl.4e  U(>on  hearing  that  the  two  legioiL<  lately  j 


demanded  from  him  had  not  been  sent  into  Asia, 
but  were  kept  in  Italv,  and  put  under  the  com 
mand  of  Pompey.  lie  complainet),  that  he  was 
betrayed ;  that  his  enemi(*s  meant  to  disarm  and 
circumvent  him.  "But  while  the  republic  is 
safe,  and  matters  can  be  made  U]*  on  amicuble 
terms,  I  will  bear,"  he  said,  "with  any  indignities, 
rather  than  involve  the  state  in  a  civil  war.''  • 

While  the  factions  that  were  likely  to  divide 
the  empire  w<>rr  in  this  situation,  C.  Marcellus, 
now  third  of  this  name  in  the  succetMon  of  con- 
suls, together  with  Publius  Lentulus,  were  chosen 
for  the  following  year.  Before  thev  entered  on 
oiYice  a  rumour  arose,  that  Ca»ar,  with  his  whole 
annv,  was  actually  in  motion  to  pass  the  Alps. 
Marcellus,  consul  of  the  prest^nt  year,  assembled 
the  senate ;  laid  liefore  them  this  report,  and 
moved,  that  the  troojM  then  in  Italv  sliould  be 
prefxired  to  act,  and  new  levies  shoulJ  U'  onlered. 
A  debate  ensued^  in  which  Curio  contradicted 
the  report,  and,  by  his  Tribunitian  authority, 
forbade  the  senate  to  proceed  in  any  resolution 
upon  this  subject. 

On  this  interposition  of  the  tribune,  the  consul 
dismissetl  the  assembly,  using,  together  with 
other  expressions  of  impatience,  the  wonis  follow- 
ing :  That  if  he  were  not  sup{)orted  by  the  senate, 
in  the  measures  which  were  necessary  for  the 
presenation  of  the  commonwealth,  he  should  put 
the  exercise  of  his  iiower  into  hands  more  likely 
to  make  the  state  lie  res])ected :  tlien,  together 
with  L4*ntulus,  one  of  the  consuls  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year,  he  repuire<l  to  the  ganlens  whero 
Pom|H»y  residinl;  this  officer  U-ing  obliged,  on 
account  of  his  military  command,  to  remain  with- 
out the  city ;  and  presenting  his  swoni,  bid  him 
employ  it  for  the  defence  of  his  country*,  and  with 
it  to  assurii«>  tfie  command  of  the  ftin'es  then  in 
Italv.     To  thin  address,  Poni|)ev^  with  an  air  of 

Mlf*.ty,  nude  answer,  "  If  nntfiing  better  can  be 


im 


dc\L&*'tl  fur  the  comnionwfaltlL" 


CHAPTER  V. 

Rt^-trn  nf  fl'JVrrni  Officers  from  their  Prorinrr» — fkcrre  of  the  Srnate  to  supercede  Casar— 
Forbid  I*'n  by  the.  'Vribunrs — (Atynmii^ion  to  the  Coyi-^uh  and  to  Pompey — Their  lieeniut ion's— 
y'it^ht  of  the  Tribune-i  Antony  and  Quintuji  <*'iysi'is — S^)rrrk  of  Cu>tir  to  the  IjC^ion  at  Ha- 
Tt:i'\a — Surprise  i>f  Ariminum — M  irrh  of  (\i.<ir—IVi-xht  of  Pomj^y  and  the  Senate,  t^'C. — 
ApproT-h  nfOrifjr — Kmbarktition  and  Ih-pirturc  of  Pontfxy  from  JJrundu-^ium — Iietarn  of 
(\c..r.r  t)  iiome— Piijisv-t  by  Mir.<eillts  into  Spain — Camp'jign  on  the  Sc^ra — IjCgiowi  of 
PumfM^y  in  Spain  conducted  to  the  Var. 


IN  tills  ]¥Mturr  of  afliiirs,  the  offi'-er*,  who  had 
N—n  S'-nt  jp.  the  pn-cttlinff  v«*ar  to  the  command 
of  proNiiires,  won*  n'tunnii  to  Rome,  and  some 
of  them  Ti'iiuiriotl  with  their  cn^iijin  of  iiiagis- 
trirv  in  thi*  miMurb^  ti»  soliirit  the  military  ho- 
no*i:?«  to  wlii<*h  tiii-v  thou<iht  theins4'l\ts  entitlwl 
bv  t'»»'ir  •*«T\i<-i'H.  Bihulu«s  ihouuh  not  prest-nt 
ill  tin-  ;i.-tion  in  whi«'!i  ( *a>siu.s  (Iftrat^ti  the  I*ar- 
lliiiMS  >»'t  l-^-iiiiT  thru  i:oM'rn»»r  of  the  proxiiuv, 
a.il  thi"  ;i'U:tijl.»:;<'  niiricil,  with  the  hhiiiIkt  of 


4  Appinn.  (i*>  n«*ilo(;ivili*.  lib.  ii.  Plutarch,  in  Vita 
r<imi»'n    p  4.V> 

0  Pldtnrcli  in  Vita  dr^ari*.  p.  133,  et  in  Vita  Pod)- 
ppM   p.  4'<i. 

t^  Uirt  IS  di  C'llo  Caltic),  lib.  viii.  c  4Gb 


the  enemy  slain,  coming  up  to  the  leijal  descrij»- 

tion  of  th«He  stT\ir(\<«  for  which  the  triumph  was 

obtainctl,  he  ciitrrid  his  cUiin  :  and  was  accord- 

I  injilv,  U|K)n  the  m(»tioii  of  <  \ito,  who  pmbably 

I  wishcil  him  this  i*oiW)Kition  forthe  inortifieatiuiis- 

■  he  had  nr«'ivf«l  in  his  c>>n<nlate,  I'oiiimI  to  l«e  t-n- 

titled  to  tiii-4  honour.     It  liad  U^ix  Ioiij;  afipro- 

!  priated  as  th»' spirilie  n-ward  of  x ietorits,  obtained 

j  by  tile  slauiihtir  of  a  certain    luiiiiUr  of  ene- 

I  nTu's,  an<l  would  ha\e  U-eii  pre[M»>terous  in  the 

casT  of  any  otlu-r  merit :  t  'irfu\  ne\rrtln'l»ss,  now 

likewise  applied  for  a  triumph,  |iartl\  in  eiiiula- 

ti^n   to    i>ii)ulus,   of  whom  he  expn'ssiM   mtmc 

j.-alon^v  ;  and  |».irtly,  that  he  mi^ht  ha\e  a  pre- 

t<*nce  for  his  »tay  in  the  subiirlts,  and  for  alisent- 

ing  himself  ftoui  vVts  «ci\aXc^  m\  ^'^»si^^:A  «wkqx> 
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Ii!i*s  of  tlip  poojilp,  bring  Torv  much  pprplrTO^I  '  other  «»na!or.  was  at  stakr,  dkl  not  scrm  di«pote! 
how  («>  Ktnr  iM'twii'n  the  j.«ail'u»s»  of  f 'n-sir  ami  '  to  act,  until  all  thr  i)o\vorKthat  verr  trantinfito 
]'o!np<\v.  who  hail  iMth  applii'd  to  him  bv  Icttors  untify  hi^  ambition  shouM  be  put  into  hii*  Lands, 
to  join  tlu'in  in  the  prosrnt  ilisjintP.'  Ilr  li.nl.  With  an  ap}H>arnnre  of  eafv  and  negli^rnce,  be 
WMijr  time  l»pfr»rp  his  ili'jiartun?  from  f 'i.ii-iji  on  •  wont   iifmn   parties  of  pleasure   throujih   Itaiv, 


*  oi  ine  irreiiMt  nonours  wnicn  a  nonutn  oin-  ■  i-jHin  ni«  nMum  to  Konie,  on  tne  twentv-fiixib 
could  ri'ceivo  in  al»senc*».  an«l  might  lead  to  a  '  of  J)tYeml)rr,  he  even  seemed  avrrsv  to  anv  ac- 

mi|ih.  Cato  replied  in  terniH  that  wore  {Kjlito;  j  comintKlation.  He  declamd  hi«  mind  o(cn]r 
e  irryin:;  m):ne  decree  of  indin*ct  reproof  for  I  that  if  i  "iTKJir  should  obtain  the  cont:ulatr,  e\en 


hi«(  ri'lurn  to  Rome,  wnt  an  account  of  his  mili-  wliiir  everi'  one  rlise  apprehended  that  Ronicii- 
tiry  o|)er<itioii<)  to  f'ato,  and  to  hoiw  othrrs  of  i»elf,  «s  well  as  Italy,  mu«t  aeon  become  a  ^rrne 
his  friends,  with  an  earnest  miuost,  tb.it  a  thanks-  of  bloiHl.  At  an  inter\iew  with  Cicero,  whuis, 
pivin-i^  mi^ht  W  ap])ointeil  for  the  Nictory  ho  had  on  his  way  to  the  city,  he  met  near  Naiilcis  hr 
obtiiiiml.  Such  an  apjiointment  was  reekoiietl  hiiiwif  gpoke  of  a  civil  ^ar  as  unavoiJabir.* 
one  of  the  ijreitMt  honours  which  a  Konutn  offi-  ■  I'luin  his  n^tum  to  Rome,  on  the  twentv-sixih 
cer  c 
triuni 
but 

the  improj»rr  ambition  which  (Jicero  Utniyed  in  I  upon  laying  down  his  amui,  the  state  nmtt  1< 
thi.4  rt*<]ue.st,  intinuitini;  that  his  merit  was  not  so  i  undone;  that  in  hisopnion,  whenever  a  vigoroiK 
much  that  of  a  general,  as  that  of  a  humane,  up- 1  o)if)«)Mii4>n  ap(>eared,  Cssar  would  choose  ton> 
right,  and  able  magistrate;  that  he  had  moved  i  tain  his  army,  and  drop  his  pretensions  to  the  c«Hh 
the  sen:ite  to  |ki<«<i  a  d(H:re4>  to  this  pur|)os<?  in  his  I  sulate:  but,  conlinuctl  he,  if  Ctesar  should  pro- 
favour,  as  thinking  it  more  IiV)noural)Ie  than  a  cccd  headlong,  and  bring  matters  to  the  dtxrisicn 
thinkK;riving,  which  always  had  a  n'ference  to  .  of  the  swonl,  how  conteinptible  must  he  appear, 
some  event,  dejwnding  on  chance  or  the  valour  a  mere  private  adventurer  against  the  autnoritv 
of  an  army  ;  but  that,  since  Cirero  had  ch»>sen  <»f  the  state,  supported  by  a  regular  army  uodcir 
to  put  his  servici-s  on  the  last  footinir,  he  had  a    my  command. 

double  sntisfjction,  that  of  havini;  done  whut  be  -  I'o  justify  this  security,  or  presumption  on  the 
thought  incumbiMit  on  himself,  and  that  of  find-  part  of  roni|H\v,  it  must  1)6  remembered  that 
ing  that  the  desire  of  his  friend  was  gratifie<1.2  while  C.Tsar  was  forming  an  army  in  Gaul, 
Cicero  at  first  receiveil  this  d(H*lar.ition  of  <  'iito  |  Pom|>ey,  by  means  of  his  lieutenants,  likev^isc 
an  a  pro])er  exfiression  of  friendship),  and  in  the  '  foniHil  a  jrreat  army  of  six  complete  le£n«>ns,  arxl 
highest  degree  honourable  to  himself;'  but  on  .  many  auxiliaries,  in  S|iain ;  and  that  if  Cai^i 
hearing  of  the  military  honours  which  were  de-  '  should  muke  any  attemiit  upon  Italy,  it  is  prohs* 
cree<l  to  F^ibulus  u(Nin  ( 'ato's  motion,  he  was  i  ble  he  intruded  that  his  army  should  pass  the 
greatly  provoked,  and  con«*idered  this  con<lui't  I  PyrtMinees  as  fast  as  that  of  Ca[*sar  (massed  the 
as  ]nrtial  to  his  rival,  an<l  invidious  to  himself.^  '  Aliw,<K'i'U|iy  his  pru>ince,  cut  olV  his  resources, 
He  w;w  instigated  or  confirnutl  in  these  senti-  i  and  while  l*onjj»ey  himself  rccei\c«l  him  with  the 
ments  by  (Vsar,  who  gla<lly  B<'ize<l  the  (»p|)ortu-  forces  of  Italy,  that  the  Spanish  army  should 
nity  to  incite  him  against  Cato.  "()bi!«Tve,"  be  i  pn-ss  upon  hLs  rear,  and  place  him  at  once  he- 
said,  in  one  of  his  letters,  which  is  (|uoti*d  by  twtrn  two  attacks.  It  ought  likewise  to  be  ooo- 
Cicen»  on  this  subject,  "ih*?  malice  of  the  man,  sidercil,  that  although  few  troops  were  then 
he  affects  to  give  you  the  commendations  of  !  actually  formed  in  Italy,  yet  this  was  the  great 
clenii'nrv  and  integrity,  whicli  you  did  not  «b -si re,  "  nrrs«'ry  of  soldiers  for  the  whole  empire,  and 
and  witfilioMs  a  jiicro  of  coinnum  rr^{iert,  which  mi'ltitwdcs  couiil,  on  any  buddcn  emergency,  be 
vou  hid  asked.  This  conduct,"  conlinurs  <  "i- j  eiiiluxil<  d  in  evrrv  ii.irt  of  that  country.* 
cen»  to  Atticus,  "  Iwsjx'aks  the  envy  fri>tii  which  i  ronijiry,  uith  these  securities  in  his  hands  for 
It  pnKTcds,  It  is  nc^t  sullcrihle,  nor  will  1  cii-  I  tlic  firuil  ^ufv^ss<^^  hi>-  views  against  Ca-sar,  sul- 
dure  it.  (\Ts:ir,  in  his  IcttiT  to  me,  h:is  not  lercil  this  ri>;d  tr)  run  liis  canx*r,  lra\iiig  the 
inissrd  the  ])roiN'r  rcnrirks.''  Such  were  the  '  senate  exposed  to  the  dangers  which  threatenctl 
Concern-"!  that  distracted  the  mind  of"  thi^  iii^<'-  Ithrm;  and  undrr  the  influence  of  appn^henssicns 


niiMis  but  weak  man,  even  while  he  him>elf 
fon's:iw  a  cMiflict,  in  wlii-h  the  republic:  itsrli', 
ami  all  the  honours  it  could  bestow,  wen?  pro- 
bably soon  to  |M*rish. 

In  the  pn'sent  situation  of  affairs,  every  reso- 

A*  1*1^1  ^*  I  1*^1  It'  11 


which  he  ex|>fcted  would  render  them  more 
tracliihle,  and  more  ready  in  evrry  thing  to  com- 
ply with  his  oun  dtsircs,  than  he  had  generully 
founil  them  in  times  of  greater  stH:urity. 

In  the  SI  me  strain  ol  j-olicy,  Pompev  had  frc- 


lutijjn   which  the  frien.ls  of  the  republic  cnuld  !  quently  \entured  to  foment  or  to  connive  at  the 


take  was  fraught  with  danger,  and  e\ery  day  in 
creased  thrir  |K'rple\ity.  To  leave  Cji!s.ir  in  jmis 
■ession  of  his  iirmy,  and  to  ndiiiit  him  with  such 


growing  troubles  of  the  republic,  in  order  to  n-n- 
drr  himself  the  more  necos-sary,  and  to  draw  fn»m 
the  senate  and  the  people  oflirs  of  extra* ►rdinar\' 


a  foHN"  to  the  head  of  the  coininoiiwcaltb,  was  to  :  trust  and  power.    Wy  the  address  of  Cato,  and  ol 


fuhmit,  without  a  strugtrle,  to  the  dominion  he 
meant  to  assume.  To  persist  in  confining  him 
to  one  or  other  of  these  »d\ant:i!res,  was  to  fur- 


other  active  men  in  the  senate,  he  had  Nrn 
oblijicd  on  a  latt?  occasion,  when  he  aimed  at  the 
powers  of  dictator,  to  l>e  content  with  those  of  self 


nish  him  with  u  preti'iicc  to  make  war  on  the  re- 1  consul.  It  is  probable,  that  he  hud  entertaiiird 
public.  The  ]iiiwers  whii'h  were  ncces-sary  to  th.e  siune  views  on  the  ])rcsent  (Mvasion,  and  per- 
enable  PoniiM-y  to  resist  (.';i*;ir,  might  b<*  e«]ually  [  mittcd  the*  e\ils  to  nccmuulate,  until  the  nii.nlv 
dang<*roUH  to  t)ie  rrpublic  in  the  ixissi's.sion  of  the  j  he  wishid  for  slu)nld  apjH'ar  to  be  nreessarv.  lb* 
one,  as  they  weie  in  that  of  tfkc  other.  This  :  continued  Mcc<>rdingly  with  votts  and  resolutions 
|ieMon,  on  whom  the  state  was  uuw  to  rely,  even  of  the  senate  to  cr.mbat  Casar,  who  was  at  the 
while  his  own  con>*ideriiti(in,  with  thai  of  every  j  hrad  of  ii  numerous  army,  ready  on  the  first 
.     _    .  ,  . .  I  plausible  ])rttencc  to  fall  U|Htn  Italy,  to  seize tl;e 

1  (ViTo  ad  Att  bli.  vli.  rp  I.  — " 

f  rtri'rn  art  Fniiiiliiir.  Iili  kv.  rp.  .V        3  Ibid.  ep.  0.  5  Cicero  nd  Atticiiin.  lib.  %'ii.  pp.  8. 

4  fieero  md  All.  lib.  vil.  rp.  U  16  Cic  ad  Familiar,  lib.  xvi.  cp  l-i. 
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artts  of  {!ovrmment,  and  avai]  hinuolf  of  that 
oamr  and  authority  of  the  republic,  on  which 
Pompey  himself  so  greatly  irlictJ. 

Mean  time,  the  new  year  com- 
C  C.  701.  menced,  and  C  Claudius  Marcel lus 
f*  cr««WiKf  ^*^^  ^*  Comeliua  LentuIuK,  entered 
MtrceiiuM  et  on  their  office  as  consuls.  Hoth 
L.  OtrneHt  parties  were  prepared  for  a  decisive 
I^-^unlu*.  resolution  on  the  subject  of  Cesar's 
claimH.  He  himself  for  some  years 
hid  wintered  near  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
his  provinces,  tie  was  now  at  Ravenna,  the 
nearer  station  of  his  army  to  Rome ;  but  without 
any  troops,  besides  what  appear  to  have  been  the 
usual  establishment  of  the  Cisalpine  province; 
that  \fy  the  thirteenth  legion,  which  liad  been  sent 
thither  to  supply  the  place  of  a  ie^rion,  with  which 
he  had  been  requinnl  to  reinforce  the  army  of 
Syria,  anfl  three  hunilrrd  horse,  making  in  all 
hetwten  five  and  six  thousand  mon.'  Soon  after 
bis  arrival  at  Ravenna,  he  had  been  visited  by 
Curio,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  his  tribunate, 
made  this  journey  to  receive  his  directions  in 
respect  to  the  future  operations  of  the  |>arty ;  and 
after  their  conference,  retumt>d  to  Rome  with  a 
letter  from  Cesar,  addressed  to  the  senate,  which 
was  presented  on  the  first  of  January,  at  the  ad- 
missdon  of  the  new  consuls  into  office.' 

The  conwl  Lentulus  moved,  that  prior  to  any 
other  business,  tlie  state  of  tlie  republic,  and  that 
of  the  provinces,  should  be  taken  under  con- 
sidention ;  and  alluding  to  the  resolutions  which 
were  alrcailv  on  record,  relating  to  Cesar's  pro- 
Yince,  said,  t^iat  if  the  senate  stood  firm  on  this 
occasion  to  tlu-ir  former  decrees,  his  services 
should  not  lie  wanting  to  the  commonwealth. 
He  was  sitronded  by  Scipio,  and  was  applauded 
by  the  jjeneral  voice  of  the  senate  y  but  Ca»ar 
hail  procured  the  admUtHion  of  MariL  Antony 
and  of  duintus  t.^a^-^ius,  two  of  his  most  luiteil 
an.l  dt-terintiietl  {lartizans,  into  the  college  of  tri- 
bun«-«.  The^*  could  nuikr  riots,  or  funiish  the 
prrtrnce  i>f  \iiilrnro  in  the  city,  wheno\«'r  the 
militiry  deM:jris  of  their  |x>troii  were  ripe  for 
execulwm:  they  were  to  Ih»  the  executors  of  wliat 
hatl  bt-cn  ronc.*rt<*d  witli  <  'urio,  or  whatever  else 
should  U*  tli>)Ui!lit  pn.»per  to  promote  Caesar's  de- 
signs. TIm  y  Ujjan  with  threatening  to  stop  all 
pri)C<*ediri;r'*  of  tlie  senate,  until  Ca.>sar*s  letter 
wj«  n-jd  ;  and  pre>-ai!ed  on  this  m»»eting  to  begin 
with  th.it  i»aj>er.  It  was  ex pres>*eil,  according  to 
CifVTo,  in  lirms  menacing  and  harsh,'  and  con- 
tiimtl  in  HulHUince  a  n'jietition  t»f  the  proiKwaL-s 
which  Ca'Sdr  liad  been  all  along  making  through 
f  *uriii,  and  his  other  adherents  at  Rome,  "Tliat 
be  t^hould  (h^  allowed  to  n^tain  the  honours:, 
which  lli?  Roman  pet>plc  liad  bestowed  ujwn 
him ;  that  he  should  iw  left  u^ion  a  foot  of  equality 
with  <»ther  otTii'crs,  who  were  allowed  to  join  civil 
office  at  Ko:iie  with  military'  establishments  in  the 
pro\in'"f'^;  and  ttutt  he  should  not  be  singled  out 
as  the  s(»!e  object  of  their  distrust  and  severity.'"** 

This  letter  was  con!«idered  as  an  attemi>t  to 
prr^.'rit*  to  the  senate,  and  unbecoming  the  re- 
s;^t:  dee  to  tlieir  autliority.  It  was  by  many 
treated  as  an  actual  dccb ration  of  war.     Thic 


7  Appian.  de  Dcllo  Civil,  lib.  ii.  p.  447. 
Ossare. 
D  Dio.  Casnis,  lib.  xli.  e  1. 
0  Chvto  ad  Familiar,  lib.  xvi.  epi  lH 
10  SiMtoalus  la  Uasare,  e.  9. 
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debates  were  renewed  on  this  subject  fortome 
davs  successively,  from  the  first  to  toe  ae^Yntb  of 
January.  On  the  last  of  these  days,  a  resolution 
was  framed,  ordering  C«Mr  to  dinniss  his  tiiny, 
and  by  a  certain  day  to  retire  from  liis  provinces, 
or  in  case  of  disobedience,  declaring  him  an 
enemy  to  his  country.  The  tribunes,  Mark  An- 
tony and  Gtu'mtus  Cassius,  interposed  with  their 
negative. 

The  liands  of  the  senate  being  thus  tied  up  by 
the  prohiUtion  or  interdict  of  tl^  tribunes,  it  was 
moved  that  the  members  should  put  on  mourningi 
in  order  to  impress  the  people  with  a  deeper  sense 
of  the  calamity  which  was  likely  to  ensue  from 
the  contnmac^r  of  these  fiictious  officers.  This 
likewise  the  tribunes  forbad ;  but  the  senate  being 
adjourned,  all  the  members,  as  of  their  own  ac- 
eoid,  returned  to  their  next  meeting  in  habits  of 
mourning,  and  proceeded  to  consider  in  what 
manner  they  might  remove  the  difficulty  which 
arose  from  ibis  uctious  interposition  of  the  tri- 
bunes. In  the  conclusion  of  tnis  deliberation,  it 
was  determined  to  give  to  the  consuls  and  other 
magistrates,  together  with  Pom^wy,  in  the  charK* 
ter  of  proconsul,  the  charge  usual  in  the  moat 
dangerous  conjunctures;  to  preserve  the  com- 
monveallh  by  such  means  as  to  their  discretion 
should  apjoear  to  be  necessary. 

This  charge  suggested  to  the  minds  of  the 
people,  what  had  passed  in  the  times  of  the 
Gracchi  of  Satuminus  and  of  Catiline.  The 
tribunes,  who  had  occasioned  the  measure,  either 
apprehended,  or  affected  to  apprehemi,  immediate 
danger  to  their  own  persons:  they  disguised 
themselves  in  the  habit  of  slaves,  and,  together 
with  Curio,  in  the  night  ficd  from  Rome  in  hired 
carriages."  The  consuls  repaired  to  Pomfiey  in 
the  sulmrbs;  and,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the 
senate,  cbimed  his  afvistanre  in  discharging  the 
im[>ortant  duties  with  which  they  wen*  jointly 
intrusted.  It  was  agreed,  in  concert  with  liim, 
that  they  should  supfMrt  the  authority  of  the 
senate  with  a  {>n){N'r  military  force,  that  they 
sliuuid  proceed  to  make  new  le>ies  v^iih  the 
greatest  d('s{ntch ;  and  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
tliese  pre]tarution!s  that  Poni{M>y  hhuuld  ha%e  the 
supreme  command  over  the  treasur>',  and  all  the 
forces  of  the  republic,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world. 

Winter  was  now  set  in,  or  fast  approaching. 
The  season,  although  nominally  in  the  month  of 
Januarv',  l¥>ing  only  aliout  fifty  davs  past  the  au- 
tumnal tH}uinox,  or  about  the  twelfth  of  Novem- 
ber, Cesar  had  few  troop  on  the  hitle  uf  Italy ; 
the  force  of  his  army  was  yet  lieyond  the  Alps, 
and  the  officers  now  entrusted  \^ith  the  eafety  of 
the  common  wealth,  flalten^l  themst  hestliat  much 
time  might  be  found  to  put  the  n'public  in  a  state 
of  defence,  U'fore  his  army  at  this  season  could 
pass  those  mountains,  e\en  if  be  should  lie  so 
desperate  as  to  make  war  on  the  commonwealth; 
which  Pompey  did  not  e\eii,  in  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, ap|)ear  to  have  Itelieved. 

When  Cesar  rrciived  accounts  of  the  senate's 
resolution,  he  drew  forth  the  troop  tlien  at  Ra- 
venna, and  in  a  haraneue  enumeniled  the  wrongs 
which  for  some  years  he  alleged  had  lieen  done  ta 
hunself ;  compUiined  that  his  enemies  had  now 
found  means  to  excite  against  him  even  Pompey^ 
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a  prreon  whose  hononr  lie  ha-I  ulwavi*  pn)mot<»cl 
with  the  warmest  alfiTtion  ;  th.it  thr  int<»r|)osition 
of  the  trihunen,  in  hehnh'of  th«  annv  ami  of  hiin- 
•elf,  ha«l  b»vn  ilefoattNl  hymeana  of  throats  and  of 
artual  force;  that  their  sacrinl  persons  had  been 
violated,  in  onlcr  to  oppress  hi:n;  that  resolutions, 
which  ha<l  never  been  tiken  but  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  threatening  conjunctures,  to  prevent 
ruinous  laws  from  being  carrieil  by  insurrection 
and  violence,  were  now  formed  an^iinst  peaceable 
migistrates,  and  in  times  of  profound  tranquillity ; 
he  therefore  exhorted  the  army  to  maintain  tne 
honour  of  an  ofHcer,  under  whom  they  had  now, 
for  nine  years,  faithfully  served  the  republic; 
under  whom  they  had  gained  many  Wctories  in 
Gaul  and  in  Germany,  and  reduc(>d  a  most  war- 
like province  into  a  rtatc  of  absolute  submuision. 
lie  was  answered  with  a  shout  of  applause,  and 
a  general  acclimation  from  tlie  ranks,  that  they 
were  ready  to  avenge  the  injuries  done  to  their 
general,  and  to  the  tribuncsof  the  ixwple. 

On  receiving  these  asaurances  from  the  troops 
then  present,  Cecsar  immediately  desijatched  an 
ezf>re8s  to  the  quarters  of  the  twefflh  legion, 
which,  from  the  time  at  which  it  aflerwanis 
joined  him,  appesirs  to  have  been  already  within 
the  Alps  with  onlers  to  march.  The  remainder 
of  his  army  being  supix)sed  in  the  low  countries, 
or  in  the  heart  of  Gaul,  it  would  not  have  ap[x»ar- 
cd  to  an  onlinary  capacity,  that  even  in  case  of 
hostilities  any  diHrlsive  oi)er;ition  could  take  place 
before  the  spring.  At  that  season,  indivtl,  the 
measures  now  taken  by  both  parties  seemed  to 
threaten  a  dangerous  convulsion ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  doul>t<^i  t!iat  Cai-sar  had  foreseen,  or  preparetl, 
many  of  the  most  im;>ortant  circunistmces  of  the 
presiMit  conj nurture;  that  he  hnd  brought  his 
affairs  into  that  posture,  at  which  he  inti^nded 
hostilities  shoiiM  commence;  and  that  the  seem- 
ing neglect  with  whicli  he  sufTercHl  hiia'self  to  be 
taken  with  si)  small  a  force  on  the  side  of  Italy, 
was  prob.ihly  t'le  In^t  concertdl  preiuration  he 
could  li.ivi>  m  ule  (or  the  war.  While  he  brought 
no  niartning  forc*^  t4)wanls  Rome,  his  antagonists 
continued  sivure,  and  made  noellt'ctual  i)n>vision 
to  rt'sist  him.  He  anpreht^nded  more  danger 
from  the  legions  whicn  Pompey  had  formctl  in 
Spain,  than  from  any  force  then  8ubsi.stin«r  in 
Italy,  and  he  made  his  disjiosition  against  those 
l'»gion-»,  by  nlaring  the  strength  of  his  army  be- 
tvv«»en  the  Pyrennees  and  the  Alps.  There  the 
array  forme((  in  Gaul,  servetl  him  sufficiently  in 
his  design  against  Italy,  by  securing  him  from 
any  interruption  on  that  quarter.  When  the 
war  broke  out,  being  well  aware  that  the  effects 
of  surprise  are  oflen  greater  than  those  of  force, 
even  if  he  ha<l  wished  for  more  tnwps  in  Italy, 
it  is  probable  that  ho  would  not  have  awaited 
their  coming. 

On  the  very  d;iy  that  he  delivered  the  harangue 
|ust  mentioned  to  the  legion  that  was  quartered 
p.t  Ravenn>»,  he  ordered  a  chosen  Iwdy  of  men, 
in  the  manner  of  stragglers  roving  f  >r  pleasure 
througli  the  country,  and  arme<l  only  with  swords, 
to  take  the  road  sepanitely,  and  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  concert,  to  Ariiainum,  the  first  forti- 
fied place  of  Italy  beyond  tlie  Rubicon,  which 
was  the  limit  of  his  province,  there*  to  remain, 
and  at  a  certain  time  of  the  night  to  wi/e  Ujion 
one  of  the  gates.  He  likewise  onlered  a  |»arty  of 
horse  to  parade  at  some  dist.mce  (to\n  Ravenna, 
and  there  to  wait  for  an  oi^cct  who  wd»  to  deli- 


ver them  onlers.  lie  himself  passird  the  day,  ns 
usual,  in  forming  combats  of  gladiators,  and  in 
ttttimding  the  exercises  of  the  legion;  at  nio:ht  he 
went  to  sm){)er  at  the  usual  hour,  and  af\er  he 
bad  taken  his  place,  pretending  biudness,  or  some 
slight  indisposition,  which  called  him  away  frcMD 
the  company,  he  mounted  a  carriage  that  waitrd 
for  him,  drove  through  a  gate  opposite  to  that  of 
Ariininum,  and  having  trovelle<1  for  a  little  time 
in  that  direction,  turned  into  the  road  on  wfiich 
he  had  posted  the  party  of  horse,  and  having 
joined  them,  marchcti  about  thirty  nul^  before 
break  of  day,  entered  Ariminum  by  a  gate  which 
the  party  he  had  sent  before  him  kept  open ;  and 
thus  without  any  resistance  took  iioasesaion  of  the 
place. 

It  was  of  im]X>rtance,  that  the  first  report  of 
hostilities  at  Rome  should  carry  an  aocoantof 
his  success ;  not  merely  of  his  having  made  ao 
attempt  This  circumstance  may  justify  the 
measures  which  he  took  to  surprise  a  place 
which,  without  so  many  precautions,  might  nave 
been  easily  reducetl,  though  at  the  harard  pe^ 
haps  of  delay  for  a  few  days.  He  himself)  indeed, 
in  liis  Commentaries,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
such  measures,  nor  of  the  doubts  and  hesitatioof 
under  which  he  is  said  to  have  halted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rubicon,  by  the  passing  of  whidi 
he  entered  into  a  state  ot  war  with  the  oonmum 
wealth. 

At  Ariminum  his  little  army,  on  the  foltowing 
day,  arrived  from  Ravenna,  and  the  tribunes, 
Murk  Antony  and  Cluintus  Cassias,  joined  bim 
from  Rome.  He  presented  them  to  the  army  in 
the  disiguisc  in  which  they  atlectrd  to  ha>"e 
escai>etl  from  the  violence  of  a  tyranny  then 
est  ihlished  in  the  city.  "  Oliservc,"  he  said,  "to 
what  extremities  persons  of  noble  birtli,  vesti'd 
with  the  sacred  character  of  tribunes  are  reduced, 
for  having  supported  their  friends,  and  for  having 
pleaded  the  cause  of  an  injtired  army.'*  The 
oreai>ion  was  suited  to  |)opuiar  elot|uence;  and 
tiiis  eminent  nuister  of  ever\'  art  did  not  neglect 
the  opportunity.  He  is  said  to  have  acted  his 
part  with  ffrcat  vehemence ;  to  have  torn  ojien  his 
vest  from  his  Ireast,  and  to  have  shed  tears;  fre- 
quently held  up  to  view  the  hand  on  which  he 
wore  his  ring,  the  common  ensign  of  noble  birth 
among  the  Romans,  and  declan'd,  that  he  would 
sacrifice  all  the  honours  of  his  rank  to  reward 
those  who  were  willing  to  support  the  public 
Ciiuse,  and  who  adhered  to  liimself  on  the  pre- 
sent ocea8i«)n.  From  these  signs,  where  he  was 
not  distinctly  heard,  it  was  sup^xvsed  that  he  pro- 
mised the  honours  of  nobility,  and  a  hirge  sum 
of  money  to  every  soldier  in  his  army.' 

Lucius  Cffsar  and  the  prjetor  Rtwoius,  who^ 
while  the  d;»cree  against  Caius  Ca?sar  was  de- 
pending in  the  senate,  made  olfer  of  their  good 
offices  to  treat  with  him,  and  brin^  matters  to  an 
amicable  acconmiodation,  were  now  couie  with- 
out any  public  commission,  ])rol»ably  to  hinder 
their  friend  fnmi  tiking  any  dcsfxTate  re>olution. 
They  brought  at  the  same  time,  a  private  uics- 
sage  from  Pomjx'v,  with  some  exj'nssiotis  of 
civility,  and  an  ajK>!oj:y,  taken  from  the  luvtssiiy 
of  the  public  service,  ibr  the  hartlship  which  he 
Kupixwed  himself  to  liavc  put  upon  <  '!t*s;ir.  P«.m- 
pey,  in  this  in«'j»s;ige,  protested,  "  '1  hat  he  had 
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vny*  prrfcrretl  t!ie  puMic  to  private  considcra- 
Lm:*;"  and  ttubjoiiipd,  "tlmt  he  hoiicd  Cffwir 
ou'-I  not  suifcr  any  jia^sion  to  carry  him  into 
»n:»orr4  hurtful  to  the  state,  nor,  avenErin^  him- 
'If  of  hiA  private  enemies,  stretch  forth  his  hand 
Iiin^t  the  republic." 

Such  profeiuions  hail  little  credit  with  Cacaar; 
ut  if  tliey  were  to  be  of  any  weight  with  the 
ul»Iir,  he  was  not  likely,  in  his  turn,  to  fail  in 
le  use  of  them.  lie  desired  those  persons,  by 
'horn  Pom{iey  h^d  favourctl  him  witn  this  mes- 
ije,  to  carry  for  answer,  "  That  the  republic  had 
Iways  been  to  him  dearer  than  his  fortune  or  his 
fe;  but  that  he  could  not  suffer  the  honours 
'hich  the  Roman  people  had  bestowed  upon  him 
I  public,  to  be  contemptuously  torn  awav  by  his 
rivate  enemies.  His  commission,  he  saidi,  would 
ivc  expired  in  six  months;  his  enemies,  in  their 
iaeme«s  to  degrade  him,  could  not  bear  even 
ith  this  delay,  but  must  recall  him  immediately. 
*he  Roman  people  had  dispensed  with  his  at- 
•ndance  at  the  elections,  yet  ne  must  be  draircrrd 
I  town  at  that  time  to  {^ratify  private  malice. 
*hese  personal  insults  he  had  piitieritiv  Ixmie  for 
le  sake  of  the  public ;  and  beiii^  rei^ofved  to  dii»- 
'm,  requested  the  senate  only  that  others  should 
sarm  as  well  as  himself;  that  even  this  was  re- 
i-Vil,  and  new  levies  were  ordered  throuirhout 
aly ;  that  two  legions  which  had  been  calKnl  off 
om  his  own  anny,  under  pretence  of  the  Parthian 
ar,  wen*  now  retained  against  him;  tiiat  the 
hole  state  wx?  in  arms;  for  what  purpose  but 
r  hin  destruction ;  that,  nevertheless,  he  would 
iflVr  any  thinj  ior  the  good  of  the  common- 
eulth.  I-^  Pom|»ey  refiair  to  his  province ;  let 
I  fKirties  disband,  and  no  army  whatever  l>e  as- 
'inMed  in  Italy;  let  no  one  pretend  to  overawe 
le  city  ;  let  the  assemblies  of  the  peopli'  and  <>f 
le  si^mte  Ik*  fnv ;  an.l  in  order  tlit'  more  spt'cdily 
>  terminite  tlu'si*  disputes,  U-t  the  pnrlii's  ou'c-t 
id  rotifer  ti»jpti»er;  let  Poin|H»y  say  where  he 
ill  bi»  waited  on,  or  lit  him  name  a  pr«>p<T  pla<v 
r  met  lin:5 ;  at  a  friendly  confi'renco  every  ditli- 
ihv  will  K'  s.>«m  ri*mo\ed."' 

I-*rofn  this  tim*'  fi)rw.ird,  Ca»sar  afTirte*],  on 
very  »ici*asion,  to  have  no  objtvt  in  \\c\\  but  lo 
rev  ail  on  his  enemies,  by  some  rrasonabli*  ac- 
jmrnodirion,  to  Kive  the  n'publie  from  a  niinous 
Mr.  and  to  nio^i  the  eflfusion  of  innocent  IiIivkI.* 
[■»  continually  r.'|H*«ited  his  pro|)osals  of  })eaoe, 
rliile  he  urj;***!  liis  mihtary  operatinns  witli  uii- 
»rn;ni>n  raj»iJity.  He  onb-reil  new  h'\ifs  at 
Lriniinum,  and  s«»nt  Ant«my  to  occupy  Arnti- 

n.*  .1  p.is^  in  one  of  the  bram-hes  of  the  I'lanii- 
ian  Way  thn^ujh  the  A|)ennine3;  and  as  fast 
<  the  troijis  could  marrh  he  K<;izi'd  PiAiurum,* 
'atinnin,  Auxinium,  with  the  town  of  Ancona, 
nd  all  thi»  plaiNN  neceris;iry  to  pive  him  the  rom- 
nnd  of  thit  district,  or  to  open  his  way  to  Rome. 

A  ffcneril  c<mHt4Tnation  s[)re:id  ovrr  all  the 
♦untry  N'fir.*  liim;  th<»  jieoi)le  tied  from  thtir 
ibititii »!!•«,  and  c«)mmuni-.*ated  the  alarm,  with 
very  *>^>rf  j>f  «':iai;'Teration,  to  the  city.  Poinj-ey 
v\  n-lietl  inii"hi»n  th«»  name  and  authority  i>f  the 
i:rrn  tiiwi-alth.  a. id  no  less  on  his  own.  Others 
■»iiu::!it  t!iern^'l\os  wrure  while  this  renowiMnl 
nd  etiK'nrTi.'cd  n>inmanl»T  j^ave  them  st^sur- 
nresof -i.itrty.     Now,  like  a  i»erson  awake  fn»m 
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a  dream,  he  seemed  to  perceive  the  whciie  wn» 
illusion.  Cesar  paid  no  regard  to  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  nor  stood  in  awe  of  tl»  state.  He 
was  at  hand,  with  the  reputation  of  a  general 
equal  to  Pompey,  at  the  head  of  troops  fiesh 
from  service,  and'  inured  to  bUxtd.  The  republic 
was  but  a  name;  and  they  who  comfXised  it, 
though  respectable  at  a  distance,  were,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  eneiny,  irresolute,  disunited,  and 
incapable  of  the  exertions  which  such  an  occa- 
sion  required.  Orders  had  gone  forth  to  ruse 
troops  in  every  part  of  Italy ;  but  no  g:rpat  pro- 
gre»8  in  so  short  a  time  coulil  yet  have  been  made 
m  that  service.  Besides  the  two  legions  which 
had  served  so  long  under  Caxar  himself,  there 
were  not  an^  forces  embodied  in  the  country. 
These  were  justly  suspected  of  inclining  to  their 
ftrmer  general;  and,  instead  of  enabling  Pompey 
to  meet  the  danger  whica  threatened  the  com- 
monwealth, furnished  him,  at  the  head  of  such 
troops,  with  particubr  reasons  for  his  keeping  at 
a  distance  fium  the  enemy.  In  a  letter  to  Domi* 
tins  Ahenobarbus,  "  I  seiit  you  word,"  he  writes, 
"that  with  these  two  legions  I  did  not  choose  to 
be  near  C«sar.'  If  I  should  retreat,  therefore,  at 
his  approach,  be  not  8uri>ri8ed."* 

I>omitius  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Cmar 
in  the  government  of  Gaul ;  and,  with  some  other 
officers  in  the  Picenum,>  had  made  some  i»rogres3 
in  raisin?  troops.  Their  numbers,  perhajM,  sur- 
passed those  of  Cesar.  If  Pom[icy,  therefore, 
Iiad  thought  it  possible  to  defend  the  city,  he  must 
have  hastened  to  that  quarter,  and  have  put  him- 
self at  the  h<>ad  of  those  troofts.  But  lie  was 
timorous  in  hazanling  his  own  re^nitation,  a 
weakness  from  which  Cesar  was  altoffether  ex- 
empt, and  which  was  unworthy  of  the  great  mili- 
tary talents  of  either.  Pom |)ey' seldom  cimimitted 
his  fanu»  where  the  [»ros{Mx:t  was  unfavourable,  or 
events  extremely  uncertain.  Cirsar,  on  hurh  oc- 
ci;.*ions,  never  eh«^»  to  trust  his  affairs  in  any 
other  hands  than  his  own. 

PonijK'v,  ueti[i(r  under  these  motives,  assembled 
the  M'liate,  and  iiifonnc><l  them  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  alvandon  Rome;  that  he  would  n»e«'t  them 
again  at  Capua,  where  he  projiosed  to  assemble 
his  forces ;  that  he  should  conshler  all  thos«>  who 
remaiiUHl  in  the  capital  to  countenance  or  to  wit- 
ness the  vit)|cn»M'K  of  (.'.'esjir  as  equally  ^ilty  with 
those  w  ho  should  I)p  found  in  his  camp. 

It  lieinjj  unlawful  for  the  officers  of  the  repub- 
lic to  alfsent  themsehes  from  the  city,  the  senate 
|Kis.-yH|  an  act  to  disjieiise  with  their  attendance 
at  Rome,  and  to  enable  them  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  ma^ii.-tracy  whenr\er  the  necci-Mtiesof 
the  state  mi<rht  require  their  pres«»nce.  These 
preiMirati«>ns  for  dislodging  the  government,  to- 
gether with  the  aetual  /light  of  Pomp<*y,  dam{ied 
all  the  courage  that  remained  in  any  order  or 
class  of  the  people.  It  made  ( 'asar  ap|N'ar  nt  once 
nH>re  o<Hous  anil  mon*  terrible. 'O  It  was  generally 
expectnl"  tliat  hv  would  exc*'«Hl  eithi  r  «  ifina  or 
Sylla  in  ra|«city  and  cruelly  ;'i  and  that  the  citv, 
il  he  should  surpri^*  his  opiH)nents  tlwn*,  would 
iHvomc  a  scene  of  blufxl.    Tne  consuls,  and  most 


7  .Moan ins  probably  t lint  he  did  not  chiMirc  to  fiv« 
Ibom  nn  oppuriuiiity  ic  di'nert. 
<<  Ciceru  uii  .Mticiim,  lib.  viiL  ep.  2.    Ad  Doinitiuai. 
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of  thr  otbrr  ofTiccrit  of  Rtatr,  sot  out  with  their 
fnsijsnii  of  power.  All  ni^ht  the  gates  were 
crowded  with  senators  and  other  |ier»ons  of  rank 
who  fled  on  this  ocf:i.»ioii ;  Home  with  their  fanii- 
lieii  and  in<.Mt  valuable  ('lU^cti*,  others  alone,  and 
<h»tractiHl  by  the  fT(>neral  jianie,  without  knowing 
whith«T  thev  were  to  retire,  or  to  what  fate  thev 
were  leaving  their  luiniliei*. 

Ca'flar,  in  the  nuran  time,  makint;  a  rauid  march 
throu:;;h  Unibria,  or  what  in  now  the  dutchy  of 
Urbino,)  and  the  Picenum,  or  March  of  Anco- 
na,'  not  only  took  noifsession  oi  every  place  aa 
he  pciKited,  but  trained  daily  acrortsion  of  Ktrength 
by  the  junction  of  the  new  le>'ii*s  tliat  bad  bft>n 
Tftised  to  op|»ose  him.  Soldiers  are  uvcrde  to  the 
lo^in^r  Hide ;  and  Pomney'rt  lli^ht  put  an  end  to 
bis  military  power  in  Italy.  The  prstor  Ther- 
inu.H  had,  with  five  cohorts,  amounting,  if  com- 

Iilete,  to  twenty-five  hundrtNi  men,  taken  iKwt  at 
i^uvium,'  amon?  the  A{NMinine^  on  the  r  lami- 
iii.m  Way.  Olwervin;;  that  Pomjiey's  i>tirty  in 
t^t^neral  wan  retreating,  and  that  ("urio  was  ad- 
vanciniT  towanli)  him  with  a  iKirt  of  <vic.sar'« 
force.«»,lif  resolved  to  alaiwlon  his  post;  but  as 
iMon  as  he  began  to  execute  this  pur^w^,  and 
wad  on  the  road  to  Rome,  the  troo(>s  dcM^rted 
bim  on  the  march,  n>turnt*d  to  the  |>osit  from 
which  he  had  rcmfjvetl  them,  and  declared  for 
<vic4ar. 

'I'he  dispositions  of  the  towns  of  which  Caesar 
Iiad  got  |KMS<>i»ion,  nnde  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  leave  any  gjrrison  liehind  bin),  and  i>ermitted 
him  to  advance  with  all  his  forc(>s.  Auxinum^ 
declariN)  for  him  Urfore  his  arrival,  and  obligi\l 
Aca'ius  Varus,  who  held  that  jxwl  for  the  n»public, 
l*»  abandon  it.  This  officer  was  overtaken  by 
Oa}s<ir*s  advanced  |)arties,  and,  Ukc  Tliemiu<<, 
was  desi'rttHl  by  his  pet>ple. 

At  (^ingulum  in  the  Picenum,  Caesar  was 
joineil  by  the  twolilh  legion,  to  which,  on  his 
lirst  motion  from  Ravenna,  he  had  sent  orders 
to  nrirch.  With  this  accession  of  force,  he  ad- 
v:iM.vd  to  .'Vsculum*  on  the  rr«>Mt(j;  and  bavin:^ 
disidd^Tf.l  fn)m  thence  I^t^ntubis  S  pint  her,  wJii> 
comiuindiHl  ten  cohorts,  the  greater  part  of  these 
trcMip"*  descrtrtl  to  him.  The  remainder  put  them- 
nelvj's  under  the  coinniand  of  Vibiillius,  who  was 
juHt  arriv«»d  from  Pom|)ey  to  8UpjH>rt  the  hojx*s 
of  the  cause  in  that  quarter. 

As  ( 'aMar  mide  his  princi;)al  j)ush  on  the  Adri- 
Htic  side  of  the  Ai)ennines,  the  triM»ps  that  were 
suddenly  raised  tor  the  republic  were,  without 
any  well-c^^ncerted  plan,  drawn  together  U|K)n 
that  c.oa.'*t.  And  P<m»}iey  himself  had  not  yet 
openly  laid  aside  the  design  of  making  head 
«gainst  Ciesar  in  thoae  parts.  Vihullius  having 
sMembled  in  all  about  fourteen  cohorts,  fell  back 
to  the  Aternus,  now  called  the  Piscara,  and  joined 
Jj.  Domitius  AhenoKirbus  at  <  ^orfmium,  a  fmss 
in  the  Apennines  that  commanded  the  Valerian 
way  to  Rome.  This  oflTicer  having  assembled 
twenty-five  cohorU,  meant  to  have  joined  Pom- 
pcy  wherever  he  should  be  found,  and  had  or- 
dered 'J'hermus  to  follow  with  five  cohorts  more  ;• 
but  imagining  prolmbly  that  Pom|>ey  still  intend- 
ed to  cover  Rome  from  the  incursions  of  Cssar, 
and  that  Corfinium  was  an  important  post  for 
this  pnrjMise,  he  determined  to  oliscrvc  the  mo- 
tions of  i!m  enemy  froin  that  place, 

1  Umbria,  "2  Piceaum.  3  Gubio. 

4  Oimo.  5  Oicule. 

t  Pomp,  ad  Cicor.  in  lit».  ad  Att.  poatep^  IL 


Pompcy  \rf  this  time  had  noored  rrr.r£  f'u\nu 
to  Luceria,  and  poemed  to  ha\e  taken  th^  lew'u 
tion  not  only  of  abandoning  the  )x>stx  that  ctneml 
the  accefis  to  Rooie,  but  even  all  Italy,  to  C^sar. 
The  consuls,  the  greater  part  of  the  magistrjc;, 
and  the  senate,  had  followed  him  to  Capua. 
Here  was  received  the  message  which  Cesar  had 
given  to  Roscius  and  to  L.  Cesar.  It  conuirwd 
several  reflections  and  insinuations  in  the  Iiighert 
degree  provoking  to  Pompey ;  and  to  this  cin^um- 
stance  Caesar  probablv  trusted,  that  he  should  nut 
be  bound  by  any  of  the  oflcrs  he  had  made,  and 
that  the  odmm  of  reiix:ting  the  peace  would  £i!l 
upon  his  enemies.  But  the  friends  of  the  com- 
monwealth, deeiily  imprcwed  with  the  necesfity 
of  their  own  aftuin,  ^adly  listened  to  any  tenus 
of  accommodation.  They  objected  indeed  to  tl]« 
propi>aed  interview  between  Pompey  and  Ceur, 
remembering  the  dangerous  concerU  which  at 
their  ni«>elings  had  been  formerly  enterrd  ioti> 
against  the  commonwealth. 

Pom|>ey  himself  was  so  sensible  of  the  disad- 
vantage at  which  he  was  taken,  that  he  di»fm- 
bled  his  resentment  of  the  personal  reflectioiu 
cast  on  himself^  and  consented  to  conditinw 
which  he  had  hitherto  rejected  with  diftlain. 
It  was  agreeti  acconlingly  that  he  should  n\ah 
to  S|Kiin,  and  that,  his  province  Iving  in  profound 
()eace,  he  should  n^luce  his  military'  establifb- 
ment.  Ceesar,  on  his  part,  besidcM  the  conditiiw 
he  himself  had  offered,  was  required  to  cvacintf 
all  the  towns  which  he  had  latelv  seized  in  Italv; 
and  it  was  [iropos^sl  that  the  c-onsuls,  magi«tratrs 
and  senators,  should  return  to  the  city,  and  fnmi 
the  u^ual  S4>at  of  government  give  all  the  sanction 
of  public  authority  to  these  arrangements.  Frwii 
such  appearancirs  it  was  not  doubted  that  an  «r- 
commoilation  must  follow.  And  in  this  helift 
(^ato,  though  appointed  to  command  in  Sicily, 
chose  to  abide  by  the  senate  while  the  treaty  n*- 
m.iined  in  deix-ndence.  And  (^icero  thought  the 
ngre«'ment  almost  conclude«l.  ''  The  one,"  lif 
wrote  to  his  friend  Atticus,  "  iM'gins  to  reiJcnt  »f 
his  precij)itati()n,  and  the  other  is  s«*nsible  he  ha* 
not  u  f«)rce  siitbcient  to  support  such  u  war.'"* 

( .'a's.ir  therefore  was  likely  to  be  cauglit  in  the 
snire  he  laid  for  his  enemies,  or  obliged  to  hy 
aside  the  disguise  which  he  had  assunii^J  in  atT«*ct- 
ing  such  earnest  desires  for  peace.  To  avoid 
eitluT  of  these  inconv^'niences,  he  objected  to 
some  of  the  conditions  winch  the  opjKXsite  jwrty 
had  subjoined  t«)  his  p^o|)o^:als,  and  conijdaiucil 
of  tile  siifiice  which  they  kept  on  others,  as  |m»- 
c<Mtling  frinii  a  delilnTate  pur|H>se  to  circumvent 
and  InHray  him.  "  Poni|K^y  will  n*iiair  to  Sjwin," 
he  Siiid,  "  but  when  7  1  am  requinil  to  evucu.ite 
all  the  towns  of  Italy,  whili'  Pom|»i^y  and  the 
wliole  senate  continue  in  arms  against  me,  and 
while  my  eiionii«*s  not  only  make  new  le\ii's,  but 
employ  for  my  tloslruction  legions  which  thfv 
have  actually  taken  awav  fn>m  niv  own  arinv. 
If  PomiM'V  he  sincere  in  desiring  a  ]H*:ire,  why 
does  he  decline  the  personal  interview  wliich  ha» 
U'en  proposed  fur  that  purpose  ?" 

Ci'sar  had  by  this  lime,  advancetl  with  ha*ly 
marches  to  Corfinium,  drove  in  a  detachntcnt 
from  the  garrison,  which  he  found  breakiniiduwn 
a  bridge  aliout  three  miles  from  the  town,  sat 
down  under  the  walls,  and  employed  tlirec  d.iy» 
in  fortifying  hU  canqi,  and  in  filling  the  maga- 

7  Ad.  AtL  lib.  vii.  ep.  14. 
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with  com  from  l!ip  nois;hlK>uring  country. 
BcinT  joined  by  the  rii>hth  Ip;;jion  and  twenty- 
two  cohurti*  ot'  the  new  leviea  from  Gaul,  with 
thrrc  humlreil  auxiliary  horse,  he  onlered  |>ru)>er 
|>Ht:s  t«i  he  HI  i/til  on  every  wde  of  the  town,  and 
••irtctually  :»hut  up  tlijee  who  were  within  from 
aay  rflieif,  or  fnim  any  cummunication  with  their 
li«rn  is.  When  his  works  bejan  to  apiM'ur 
a::tiniit  t!ie  place,  Domitius  pubiifiicd  a  n*ward 
!■•  ;iiiy  wlio  sliould  carry  letters  to  ]^>m{)ey. 
IHfTi-nMit  nM*sdengen»  were  deF{iatc'hed  for  this 
|'.ir{k>iM\  and  bniiis;ht  for  answer,  that  I'onipey 
tlLfi^-inivcd  of  liis  ha\inf^  allownl  himsielf  to  l>e 
invoHitd  by  (.'Tsar,  had  foretold  him  the  bad  con- 
»i^|iietH'i>s  of  thill  measure,  and  now  earnestly  ex- 
hitrttil  liim,  if  )H>ssibU>,  to  eitricute  himsi.-lf;  for 
tbat  it  was  not  in  his  {lower  with  these  doulttful 
ifVions  which  had  lieen  so  lati-Iy  drawn  from 
f.'n'i'AT'n  anny,  or  with  new  levies,  to  force  the 
har  Iv  and  vcti-ran  troops  of  the  enemv.^ 

'l^bis  aiiiwer  Domitius  endi*avoure(]  to  conceal 
fmrn  hii  armv;  enrouragi^  them  with  h(i)>es  of 
a  sjji-eJv  n-liff  from  Pom)M*y,  and  seemed  intent 
on  t!ie  <Vfence  of  the  place,  while  he  was  actually 
takiri:;  iTieatiures  to  get  off  in  person,  without  any 
ho[N'«  of  preiMT^ing  tlic  forces  he  had  as.ic-:nble«] 
for  the  rommimwealth.  This  de.%n  bi>ini;  fu^- 
|iiTt(\i,  the  tn-Mi^M  surroundetl  his  quarter:*  m  the 
ni/ht,  took  him  prisoner,  and  to  piy  their  court, 
while  ilu^y  delivcriNl  up  their  general  and  surren- 
dered the  town,  made  offer  of  their  own  senior's 
to  (*a»ur. 

U|Kin  this  surrender,  Co^ar  took  possession  of 
tlir  g-itess  manned  tlie  walls,  and  )(ave  (mlersthat 
no  {lers'jn  whatever  fnnn  his  armv  should  enter 
thr  pUr«  U'fon*  it  was  d'lv.  He  linevv,  that  Im>- 
sides  lJi>niitiuH  and  Vibullius,  there  were  many 
MMi.itorii  aiiil  Human  knitrhts  now  shut  U|>  in  the 
!4iwu.  T!ies»'  h»'  onUred  in  the  moniiti;^  to  U* 
brought  U-fiire  hifti,  ex^hHtul.tte*!  with  them  on 
the  ^u':>jert  of  tlu-ir  rnmity  to  hims<-If,  and  their 


Anulia,  and,  lieforc  sunset,  accomplirthcd  a  con 
sidcralile  nian'h;  but  while  he  thus  urged  the 
war  with  the  frreatOKt  rapidity,  bent  messengers 
liefore  him  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party, 
wit'a  professions  of  friendship  and  o\erturcs  or 
[»eace. 

Immediately  after  the  nnluction  of  Cornniuni, 
Balbus,  an  olVircr  in  Cl'a'sar's  army,  was  de> 
s(tatchi*(I  with  a  message  to  the  consul  LentuluSi 
containing  eanu*st  entreaties,  that  this  magis- 
trate wouTil  return  to  Rome,  and  prevent  the  dis- 
onlers  that  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  sus})ension 
of  government.  To  indui'e  him  to  comply  with 
this  rei]ue>;t,  Uallius  had  secret  instructions  to 
assure  the  consul  of  a  proper  appointment  in  the 
provinces  at  the  expiration  of  nis  year  in  office. 
The  bt»arer  of  thisj  nusxa;^  declanxJ,  that  Cesar 
desired  nothing  so  nmch  as  to  join  Pomuey,  and 
to  make  peace  with  him  on  any  equitable  tenns. 
And  the  father  of  this  young  man,  one  of  Caisar's 
n>tinue,  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  Cicero,  that 
CsKir  had  no  object  but  to  enjoy  peace  and  se- 
curity under  Pomiiey.»  But  while  the  fame  of 
his  clemency  at  Coriinium,  and  of  this  wonder- 
ful  dirtpocition  to  [leacc  was  spread  throughout 
Italy,  and  reconciled  the  minds  of  many  to  whom 
he  fiad  been  till  then  an  object  of  terror ;»  while 
he  hofied  to  amuse  his  enemies,  and  to  rebx  tlie 
diligence  of  their  military  prefiarations,  he  ad- 
\-anced  with  so  much  rapidity,  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  him,  they  had  no  more  than  the  time  that 
was  necchsary  to  cross  the  mountains  from  Ca- 
pua to  Luc4>ria,  to  fall  back  from  thence  t4>  Cano- 
sium,  and  from  this  last  place,  without  a  halt,  to 
Brunduiuum. 

Pomi^ey,  while  lie  moved  in  this  direction, 
having  s«*nt  Metullus  Sci|iiii,  and  his  own  son 
<..*na^us  into  Syria,  to  pmvi.le  and  asM'nible  the 
ni>cessary  shippino^  to  iniltark  his  army  ;'3  his  in- 
tention to  aliandon  Italy  b(><r«iii  to  U'  susiNVted, 
and  s!i04)k  the  gnat  aullK^rity  which  he  t>till  de- 


pn-<-iiiititii>n  i'l  hiirryiii:;  the  state  into  thU  un- .  rived  from  his  military  reputation,     lliit  otlicers 


nitiir.il  war.  11*'  then  <li'<'(niss<<]  them  with  tht 
re^pi ct  tliil  w.is  ihii*  to  Uoni.in  ritiz4'ns  of  l!u  ir 
rank  ;  and  U-ini;  told  that  a  considerable  sum  o) 


were  evrry  where  dcMTted  on  the  march  by  the 
new  h'vics,  wlu)  returned  to  oHer  tlieir  seniles 
to   (Vsar.     1  lis  own   presence  kci>t  the  othi-r 


in  mey,  amas^-il  at  < 'or/liiium  tor  the  HUp;K)rt  of  (tarts  of  the  army  together,  and  brought  them 
tht'  tMo|K,  liij  lnM-n  s<'i/<'d  by  his  |H'«)ple,  U>  com-  safe  to  the  jwrt  from  which  it  was  susjitvled  they 
plelf  this  s^'fiie  of  um  xjMft«-d  moderation,  bv  an  .  were  to  take  their  d(>parture  irom  ItaL'.  Soon 
exhibition  of  di>inten'-ti'dnrss,  as  well  as  of  cic-  after  his  arrival  at  thid  {K)rthc  eilectuaJiy  ^criiicd 
mriicy,  he  orden»«l  this  money  to  be  re>ton'd  to  these  suspicions,  embarking  a  great  jiart  of  his 
LKi.iiitius.  The  fame  of  this  wonderful  niildnt'ss  .  army  with  tin;  consuls,  while  he  lumsclf,  not 
and  i;»'nenwity,  as  he  exjwvtt'd,  was  every  where  \  ha\in:x  sulliricnt  shipping  to transjjort  the  whole, 
ditru^^il;  and  thougli,  by  over  actiii;r  his  (urt  in  remained  with  a  second  division  to  wait  for  the 
ab.<«taini.ig  from  the  [mblic  monev,  he  furnishtd    return  of  his  shi^u*. 

every  thinking  |n'r*jn  with  a  sutlieient  comment  |      Such  was  the  |K>-tureof  Pom|H*y,  when  Ca?sar, 
<m  the  <»ther  pi 
hni|i|iV  to  unde 

over  ti)  him  on  the  man'li,  arrived  at  the  g.ttcs  of 
Brundusiutn.  Even  here,  he  never  dropt  the 
project  of  amusing  his  enemy  witli  pro|)i>sa!s  of 
jM'ace.  Cn.  Ma^xms,  an  otlicer  in  llie  service  of 
the  commonwealth,  having  Uvn  taken  on  the 
nurch,  was  dismisM'd  with  jn-at  c«)urU'<>y,  and  a 
me«t«iige  to  Poni'M-y  coiitaiiiin:^  a  rl'l^ue^l,  that 
he  would  admit  t.'a-?<ir  to  an  interview;  and  ob- 
wrvinj,  that  thilen  iii'es  are  s.)iin  ma:le  u,)  at  a 


motives  wiiatever  to  Im'  s|Kin-d. 

RiiUK'  WM:*  nt)W  ojien  to  <.':f.-ar ;  but  he  thoii-jht 
the  |ios-x>'>->ion  of  it  of  no  i!i<»meiit,  until  In*  h.iA 
*:ij|i;iri>'ie  I  the  military  arratigemeiits  that  wen- 
Miakitij  ill  the  country,  and  h.id  dcci-li  <1  vvh'>  vva» 
ti»  li.ivi-  l!:«'  r>.i.«s« ->iou  of  Italv.     lie  tijerel'iiri'. 


.t:\  l!;"  v«r-.  jIiv  on  wlroh  he  U-cjine  nia-«tir  of 
< 'ii.-ii-r'ii'ii.  <!  t:ii:Ii»^l  tj  Sicily,  under  t!ie  cn-ji- 
hi  1!;. I  of « 'uri»,  t!ie  Iro  »ps  t!».it  d«*s«  rte*l  tj  lii;o  in 
Tni^ia;^  this  iMMtj'.:"-!.'     lie  himM-lt' S4.t  out  tor 


^  p-.!i:<i>it;   :i  I  DuniiKiMi.  liS.  viii. 
em   ]*'•'•  rp.  l.»     <'»*.  «!•'  It«'ll.  Civ 
J  c;.*  ir.  iju  [k'llu  (.'IV.  lib.  i  c.  '2S. 
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confrronrr,  wh'L'h  (il!irr\vi:M»  miirht  ocraMUtn  many 
journi'ys  aivl  uv^-i-.i^vs  tc»  no  iiiiriKMi*. 

This  {tncilic  mfssiitre,  a^  in  utlu*r  inRlanrcft, 
only  ci)nstitut(\I  a  i«rt  in  tho  niilitiiry  plan  «)f 
Cavsjr,  ami  waj  nrconijKinird  with  etftTtuiil  ]irp- 
;par.itions  for  a  hloi^kadi'  ami  a  sici^o.  It  ilid  not 
A.i  vi't  a:>|M*ar,  wh«!tiirr  l^omp«'y  nirnnt  to  tnin?*- 
|)ort  ail  Ills  truo}).^  aiui  to  nlrjiifion  Rriniiiusiinn, 
or  to  ii»vi>  iMisst^Asion  of  this  |»oat,  in  onlrr  to  re- 
tain a  jKirts.i^c  into  Italy,  ami  to  coxuniaiKl  liotli 
piilcs  of  llio  gulf.  Ca'jtir,  to  try  liis  intrntionif, 
and  t'ither  to  nhut  iiini  ixis  or  to  liarftrn  liiA  dt*- 
lurturi',  ohdtTvin;,  that  tnc  entrance  tj'  th«  har- 
lK>ur  WiM  narrow,  and  iniirlit  be  Hhut  U|t,  lieiran 
an  al.irinin:;  work  lor  this  purpi^se.  He  em- 
]iloyed  numerous  [larties  to  throw  stone.<t,  earth, 
Qiul  other  heavy  mHterialu  into  the  |iaH8at;e  he- 
tweou  the  two  nioIeA,  and  ex[KHtiH],  in  a  little 
time,  to  In*  aiile  to  join  them,  aiidtiius  eirectualiy 
toexrlnde  all  rommunication  with  the  Mm. 

In  tlii.s  work  the  Ik'j^ietrrrs  advanceil,  for  s«)me 
time,  with  f^reat  ra|>idity;  l>ut  U^inj;  ettme  into 
doc;)er  w.iter,  where  th(>  inatcrialii  they  threw  in 
were  ab.iorUtl  or  unrtt'ttUnl,  and  displaceii  I)y  the 
motion  of  the  M-a,  they  found  it  nei*e<ts;iry  to 
chin<ve  their  plan,  and  en.Ie.ivoun>d  to  Hhnt  up 
the  harbour  by  ui.'ans  of  lliKitin<r  raOd  and  hulks 
finnly  anehon\l  in  t!ic  pws;ii;e.  In  exeeutine 
this  pn.»j(vt  they  wen^  dHturlM>d  Iiy  a  continual 
discharire  of  arrows,  stiines,  and  othtT  missile 
wea{)«>nA  from  ves-^'U  in  the  moutli  of  the  har- 
bour, on  which  pro|KT  engines  were  mounttil  for 
this  pnr[>oM\ 

While  the  {uirties  were  thus,  with«>ut  inter- 
mis-sion,  en^j.iijcil  at  tlie  eotnince  of  the  |H)rt, 
Caesar  aj^ain  m  id«'  a  sht>\v  of  pro|H>sin:;  a  tn'aty. 
As  he  h:ul  ni'i'ivrd  no  answer  to  ins  t»>nn<T  mes- 
aajn*  l>y  Manius.  he  atfected  to  desj^iir  of  mak- 
iiiff  any  progress  l>y  dinrt  apjilications  to  Pomi)ey, 
and  uiMit  into  the  town  <  'anmius  Reiiilu^i,  one  of 
hii*  licutenant;s  wIm,  U-iiiir  in  rjreat  intiiiiacy 
with  ScrilMfuius  Lilio.  had  directions  to  m;ike 
applic.ition  to  him,  and,  in  (\Ts.ir's  name,  to  in- 
treat  his  ijoojI  olH.'cs  in  brinj[in^  on  a  nejiotiation; 

{)articul.irly,  if  jMissiMc,  in  pr.vuriiii;  an  interview 
»ctwivn  IVmiijh'v  and  himself.  Repn*s«'ntin«5  to 
LiU),  that  if  an  interxicw  were  ol>tained,  S4):]ie 
way  mi:;4it  Ix'  disc4>\rred  ti)  t»top  the  issues  of 
blooil,  a  blessinjr  whirji,  in  that  cas<»,  would  for 
over  U>  mentioned  as  the  viUvi  of  so  e.^s<'ntial  a 
service  jtiTformed  by  tScrilMnius  Lit>o  to  his 
country. 

Pomi)ev,  upon  nnreiving  these  proj)o  vl.t,  whicli, 
tlioui;h  a'ldn'ssed  to  LiU^  were  carric-d  d'rectly 
to  himself,  nude  answer,  that,  in  the  absiMice  of 
the  consuls,  he  could  not  tn*at.  In  thi**  instance, 
he  perceived,  no  doubt,  tlu*  insincerity  of  ( \Ts;ir's 
pociiic  dirlarations,  and  was  not  tem;>ted  to  re- 
mit the  vii^ilaiice  of  his  detence,  r>r  the  ardour 
with  wliich  lie  now  at  last  [)re|KiriHl  for  the  con- 
test :  yet  lie  could  not  alU);retlier  prevent  one  ad- 
vantjisxe  which  ('ujsar  meant  to  reap  from  thesi' 
refloated  proft^ssions  of  ni'Hleration  and  desire  of 
j)eace,  tiiat  of  apije-arinu  in  the  c\c:i  of  the  \h'o- 
pie,  nottheautiiorof  tlie  war,  but  a  jx-rson  toned 
to  thi'i>e  extremities  by  tlie  violence  and  olistinacy 
of  his  enemies. 

After  the  works  at  tlie  moutli  of  the  harbiuir 
of  l^rundu^tiinn  ha<l  U'l'u  coritiniied  thn'e  days, 
and  had  made  c*)nsider.ible  prcnrress,  the  trans- 
ports wiiich  h:id  carried  t!ie  fir^  dixisionof  Pom- 
pcy'a  uriuy  rL'turned  from  Dyrrjchium,  and  as 


the  ]iass-i<|[c  at  the  mouth  of  the  luirhour  wn 
still  o|N*n,  he  previa  red  to  rml>urk  with  thf  n>> 
mainder  of  his  forces.  The  inliabitants  cf  l\^ 
town,  tieini;  disatlected  to  him,  were  likfly  lo 
(rive  intelli;jrence  to  Ca'sar  of  all  his  irurfion*;  nn-i 
he  made  no  doubt  tlial  m  soon  as  he  s.houkl  «nth 
dmw  liis  guards,  tlicj  would  ihmw  o^tcn  ibti: 
giites ;  and  ex|iose  liiin  to  be  attacked  in  Lis  rrar, 
and  pti.ssil>ly  to  lose  such  putt  of  his  amiy  ss 
might  lie  overtaken  on  shore.  To  pruviile  assies 
this  event,  and  to  retard  Cesar^s  entry  into  iKr 
town,  he  built  up  the  gates  with  solid  mort;:r  jFi! 
stone,  and  traversed  the  streets  with  walls  ivA 
lartfe  ditches,  replenished  with  sharp  utakes,  whi'l; 
were  maskcfl,  or  hid  with  a  dij^ht  covcrio;;  of 
brtwhwood  anil  earth. 

When  the  legions  began  to  move  towards;  t^jc 
harlN>ur,  tlie  rear  guard  still  cndeavoureil  to  prr- 
sent  the  usual  ap^M^a ranees  on  the  ranrian^  1  r 
tn'cupying  every  jmst  with  archera,  slingers,  aaJ 
other  light  troops.  Th«»ae  U>ing  to  »imin  io 
their  ]M>st  while  the  main  body  was  emliarkinr) 
had  onlers,  at  a  signal  given,  to  aliandoD  lSc 
walls,  and  to  repair  on  board  the  tmnsjiorts  nlmb 
wen»  nvuly  to  receive  them. 

The  tr(K»{M  in  Brundusium  thus  liegan  tofot- 
liark  in  the  night,  and  Cxsar,  having  immnliate 
intelligence  of  it  from  the  town,  brought  forwarJ 
his  scaling  ladders,  and,  us  soon  as  tlxe  nnipartt 
u|»|NVtnHl  to  tw  desertetl,  began  to  ascend  thrinin 
severil  pLici's  at  o!ic<\  and  etTi^cted  one  part  of 
his  ])uriM>se.  by  gaining  the  Uittlements  withi-ut 
opiN)sition;  but  wlu'n  he  was  alwut  to  descfi.i 
fnmi  thence  into  the  stn*ets,  having  notice  of  tl:o 
snares  and  ol>structions  which  wore  placed  in  hi« 
way,  he  was  obliged  to  halt,  or  to  advance  ni:t 
St)  inuch  pre<r:iution,  that  the  enemy  bad  tiuu'  to 
put  off  from  the  m*>le,  and  get  under  sail.    Ofjly 
two  tninft|)orts.  tliat  struck,  and  wen' aground  on 
the  lianks  which  htul  Iteen  formed  or  begun  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  fell  into  his  baiM!& 
The  remainder,  with  the  gn'uter  |)art  of  the 
senate,  altended  by  the  oftWrs  of  *.tate  and  lh« 
ensigns  of  magistracy,  proceetled  in  their  passsi^f 
to  I'jiirus;  thus  leaving  Casar  in  |K>ij«eiision  ol" 
Italv  ami  of  thi'  wMts  t>f  g»ivernnient,  from  whii'h 
the  World  could  warcely  disjuin,  in  their  idea,  t!:c 
right  to  command. 

t  "jpsar  having,  in  this  manner,  surpiised  thf 
n^public,  and  in  sixty  days  (»blig«tl  nil  his  op[j»^ 
nents  to  evacuate  Italy,  and  to  lea^c  him  »*'\c 
master  of  the  forces  which  U'gan  to  lie  musleTiii 
against  him,  it  is  prokible,  notwithstanding  (hr 
(Uiestion  he  states  rehiting  to  the  exjH-dieiice  »f 
following  his  enemy  into  Kpirus,  that  he  h:i<l 
aln*ady  taken  his  resolution  ti»  consider  t};e  n^- 
durtion  of  Spain  as  the  next  object  of  Ci-ns*- 
querice  to  that  of  Italy.  In  that  pro\ince,  \\\i.-\\ 
was  full  of  resourvvs  n  regular  army  of  sexcn  if 
j  eight  legions  had  Ixhmi  for  s<»me  time  formed,  \\\\\\ 
I  an  evident  purjHis*'  to  kee]»  him  in  awe.  lie  i^:!< 
1  threatened,  therefore,  with  the  nio^t  iniiiit^:::i*" 
danuer  iVom  thence.  Some  arrai^M  i:i.  iil«.  t  • 
were  vet  wanting  lor  the  s«tiirlf\  of  It  ily.  'I  i  i* 
profe^'-ions  wlii«-li  Ik*  h.id  iumU-  «-f  |  :n'i};i-  i;i>j '  ■:■ 
tions,  and  of  zi'al  for  the  re|iulili-,  v..  re  tob:  r.n- 
firmed  by  showing  a  pr.)|H^r  ie»"j'<et  Im  the  l»»ri:.s 
<if  the  con-titulion,  aini  l\v  ei:ii»  .iiniiri-ei  to  u- 
!  store  1  government  which  he  h  u!  aetu.illv  tni  r- 

I  ^  • 

,  tlirown. 

,      I'or  \\\v<Q  re;isi»ne,  Cns.ir  c«iiti:.tid  hluiSiiC 

,  for  the  pro:K,'nt,  with  huving  erdciiJ  ship^'inj  U 
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be  praviil«i]  at  the  port  of  BrundiHiurn,  that  he 
!ni^!it  iiMiw-ti*  t!ie  on<^iuv  with  apin-amnccg  (if  his 
intf-n  Vitiz  to  continue  the  nrar  on  t!iat  nidi',  or 
Ih-tt  I|('  nii«;)itbi.'  actihiUv  readv  to  do  mx  when  he 
hill  o!<(e whore  arronipiL^hetl  the  |iur{HMeon  whieh 
ho  \v.i4  b  >nt.  Notwithataniling  his  |urifir  decU- 
rjti  •  IS  an'l  hi«  oe<tenlAtion  of  demeiicy  on  ever>' 
(Vt'^^iitn,  tlie  |MH>|>le  gtill  treinhU*<I  when  they  raw 
cihn-#!it  evi  ry  citizen  of  reputation  and  honour 
o'lJi:^^!  to  tly  from  the  fleals  of  eoxeriitniMitf  and, 
in  their  plice,  coUerteJ  from  ditferent  quartern  of 
Itily,  e%ery  hjnlLru[>t,  every  outlaw,  and  every 
pi*r-.in  of  i'lUmMi*  chara-.'ter.i  TheiH*  bein^  at 
Tjnj:i(v  with  tlie  Viw*  of  tlieir  C(>untr\',  Tia<l 
fik>^i^i*  1  to  <  'w<ir,  and  wt-re  nv*MvetI  liy  liitn  un- 
d'.-r  t!ie  di^n  iniin.iti-m  of  the  injured  and  the  oj>- 
pnM-H'd  citizen^  wiiode  wrongn  he  was  come  to 
redn*-'*. 

With  thi:»  roni;>jny,  Rtill  niultipUini;  aroniMl 
him.  flavin;;  jriven  orders  to  iiecurt*  ^njndu»iiin 
fmrii  the  itea,  and  iM^teil  tliere,  and  at  Sipontum 
and  TiinMituiii,  each  a  legion ;  and  Itivin^r  onler- 
r-I  >*i\\t*  fn>ni  every  {urt  of  the  C4):ist*«of  Italy  and 
Gaul,  he  Hvt  4Mit  for  Spiiii^  intendini;,  while  the 
tri>>;>^.  with  wlioiii  hi;  had  overrun  Italy,  ttvtk 
••Kn*'  ri'{MHe  in  <iiiirten<,  and  while  thtnic  who 
were  ili-^tineil  fur  the  M>r\ire  in  8(iain  wete  on 
the  KiiP'li,  thit  he  hini'<i'lf  inhould  visit  Iloini>, 
anl  oii^'rve  the  a4|>.Yt  of  his  }>urty.  Hi*  father- 
in-law,  ( *al|iurnius  P'lso^  a!thou:rh,  hy  his  relation 
t:^<*.fsir.  hind»rtil  from  followin:r  Ponip*'y,  ytt 
xttu}  I  !i  *t  rouriteii  ini*e  \i\<  soii-in-Iaw  i«t>  fur  a^  to 
r>niiiii  ill  t!ie  city  to  nrrive  him.  Mareus  La*- 
jfi-lu-',  then  j»r.etor,  w.i-*  the  oIFi/it  of  hi«:lu-.4 
rin!v  wlio  eoiitiiuKtl  in  his  plu'c;  aiul  tiei*ide 
the  tri>)init>s  w!io  hi-l  Invm  the  iiistrumei.tii  in 
kill  li'-i^  tiiis  w.ir,  \v  1-.  till'  i»:ily  in.»:;istr.it»*  who 
ro'ij'i  1  Ijiiu-i'lf'  i-iiilr.  Iv  totlii'  \i.M'ir'i*  di<|Hxd. 
Ami  »  iz  t'li^  trr»  in-"-.  <  'i-'iliu-i  Mi'tillu-',  tln»U'.'li 
Ji>*  ■■••■  \  to  ln\r  filiow.'tl  t'h*  «»en  iti',  l»»"ill;i  d«'- 
lai:i-'  1  I'l  t'»i'  c\\\  l>.  thf  -ii-.Tfl  iJutif«Jnf  liis  luiie- 
tivi-i.  Ill  I  t»!*i-n  hi"*  n-.»liiti  i:i  t.»  f riipl  iv  t?ir 
n''^i*i.«-  wiiii  \\!ii.*!i  Iii-  v^.i-intru-litl,  in  re.-lr.iiii- 
i'lj  t'l-'  \i'»litiiiH'»  iif  h.v  .ml  ;».A«rmin'nl,  wliii'h 
Wf."  ti  !»T\|it'  if«l  i:i  sui'li  a  s;'i  lie  its  was  iinw 

to  i--  irnMi'-l  .it  Iloilli'. 

r'l-'-r.'.  u,) Ml  till'  i'i»in:ni*n'*»Mn;'nt  of  h(i.<«!ili(ie'<, 
h^*:  \1  -^Mll  ih.'  eu-iiijiH  ol'  pr.M*»»n.'Ul,  \\m  'j\>- 
pii.i*'- 1  t  •  in-tiH'i't  the  li-\ii>-i  and  i>t!i«'r  allairs  of 
th'-  f'-jit)  M'  III!  tli«'  eoi->*.4  of  <  \iiiip.uiii  •Hid  I^i- 
tij':i.  i'(Ki;i  i\im{i<  y';»  n-ireit.  he  reiiiiiiiii]  in 
tht"  -^Mti  >ri  with  a  mind  u\>Tw!ii-l:u«-d  with  )N>r- 
pli-xir  ,■  111  I  'icTf-i  ihiti  I'l.  1  li'  all^rlr.l  n-iiwrl  and 
prititij.li-  t  »  l\»;n,M'y.  ill  »u^ii  he  sun'ls  oweil  him 
n  I  .>'>!i jiti  •11.  li  »re  liJm  ]i>  red  all'>i'titiit,  and 
h!i:ii  ■  1  hi.il  hi:ihly  for  hit  lli^'Ut  fnim  It.il>  ;  hut 
iii  til-  li>l  jx  rhip-  he  only  m«Mnl  ti»  jn-'lifv  him- 
fti-If  I  ir  II' •(  liixirij  immeiliaii'Iy  jiii:i<-i|  him  in  his 
Ti'tri  i(.  :i'i  1  fir  not  haxiiii  eiii!urlvi->i  with  more 
Jtvi'ii  I  i:i  t!ie  r.iu<»».  I  !'•  ?'in»Trily  l.imriitcd  the 
stall"  I  if  till*  r«'}iui»'i ",  of  whii'li  he  now  ci-rtaiiily 
ili'*;iiiri'il.  an  J  only  wi-»li»'d  Xn  M«'i-r  a  eour-.**,  ihe 
Ftfi-^t  he  e.iuM  f<;r  !iis  u.va  r(-;iu:atii in  and  his 
per*  Ml. 

«'!'ir,  i:i  t!ie  h>^_'iii.iiiii  nf  tjiis  r.tiiti-t.  h:i  1 
r-ilriS-iti- 1  mil -li  t»  i'-'^j'-v  t-i*'  n -«■»!•  if  ion  of 
J'i'i-ri,  w'li)  i;":i  n'lv  >ia   -.  >  min«   nl'jti'ts  i:i 
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every  question  of  state,  that  it  was  diffit  b!t  f>>r 
him  to  dtviile  betwi'on  them.  He  had  U-en  kept 
undetennined  \tv  means  of  a  flatten nc  corres- 
pondence, in  which  Ca>jiar  made  re^icatrvl  appli- 
cations for  hill  cood  offices  towanls  preventing 
the  proMMit  troiihlcA.  Ik^ini;  now  in  the  way  vf 
Ca^sar  from  Brundusium  to  Rome,  he  was  ho- 
noured with  a  ^lersonal  interview ;  at  which,  says 
Cicero  to  his  fneiid  Attieus,  I  shall  study  ratKiT 
to  ap|iear  an  object  of  his  ies)M'ct  than  of  his 
likin:;.  He  accordincly,  on  that  occaiuon,  n*- 
sii4ed  his  flattery,  and  withstood  his  entreaties  to 
attend  a  meetini;  of  the  ihMiate,  which  C'^sar  had 
onlered  to  be  aiwembled  by  a  messenjjer  deh{tatch- 
e<I  fn^in  I\irniia\  C'vsar  apiNmred  to  he.  piqued 
at  this  refusal :  "  It  will  lie  supioml  you  con- 
demn ine,-'  he  said,  "and  others  will  be  ktl  by 
your  examjjle.*'  Cicero  replieil,  "that  his  case 
was  diirerent  from  tluit  of  otliers  wlio  Iiad  less 
connection  witfi  Pompey."  "  Come,  llien,"  con- 
tinued ( *avar,  "  and  tr«>at  of  an  accommodation 
with  Pomijey."  "  Shall  I  be  at  lilierty  to  do  mi 
in  my  own  wayT'  "  Who  will  restrain  you?" 
"  Shall  I  move  the  senate  then,  that  the  war  shall 
not  Ite  Carrie*!  into  S{ain,  nor  into  Greivel 
Shall  I  lament  the  treatim'iit  wliich  Pomfiey  has 
n'O'ived  ?"  "Tluit,  indeeil,"  raid  Ca-sar,  "I 
shall  not  like  to  ha\e  Maid."  "I  thought  so,'*  re- 
plied the  other,  "unil  elwNise  to  al-seiit  my<«ehV' 
At  |iartin<!,  <  *a>«ar  denired  him  to  consider  of  the 
matter.  "  If  you  dewrt  nw,"  he  mid,  "  I  must 
have  recoursi*  to  otluT  couns(>I(i,  and  know  nut 
what  I  may  U'  fon**-*!  to  do."' 

U|Km  the  arri\al  of  Cs'^ir  in  the  sulmrlw  of 
Rome,  such  of  t!ie  senators  as  wen'  in  the  city, 
or  in  the  ne'i^rhliourhoiN!,  ass(>mbled  at  his  suiii- 
mons.  He  ojn'iied  the  iiiectin*;  by  enumeratinsr 
'.lie  WMiijs  li«>  h.td  n  i'ei\eil,  and  by  ImidiniT  hi.s 
i)p'.N>ni>;iM  wir'i  tin-  •'iii't  of  l!ie  jirewnt  war. 
"  ile  iii'XiT  li.iii  a-iiind."  he  siid,  "to  uiipre<'e- 
df'nlttl  !:i»ii<uir!4.  Tiie  oilii**'  tif  cniisiil  was  now 
ni;.iiii  ojieii  to  iii.n  by  (ho  laws  of  the  common- 
we.ilth  ;  and  the  Uoin.in  |M*opl<'  had  di^|•<-lls«-d 
with  hi-*  )N-r>«>ital  aitt  luLincf  in  siiinzfor  it.  An 
a«*t  t'l  tills  piir|MiM-,"  he  Kiiii,  "had  luen  ol)Liin<>d 
in  tiie  fairr«t  and  iikM  eoiisiitutional  iiiaiiiu-r 
Ten  tribunes  h:id  e«>iieurn'd  in  pro{MKini!  it.  llis 
enemies,  partirularly  <  '.ito  hiniH-lf,  hud  U-eii 
heanl  at  full  leiiirth  Hilainst  it,  and  Iiad  praetised 
his  usual  artilice  lor  di?^iji}iointiii:;  the  senate  or 
the  [M'opli-,  by  prolon:;in!i  the  di-!).it«-i«.  Poinin^y 
liimsi>It  WHS  coiisiil  when  this  -.u-i  wu.s  ici.sju-d.  If 
he  disappMMiI  uf  the  art,  why  diii  Uv  luA  op|<os(> 
it  then  ?  If  he  a|iiiro\ed  of  it,  why  r^-b  him  now 
of  the  pri%ili'::«'  it  U-stiiv\rd  *  ih  nuiiindiil  this 
mivtini!  of  the  iiiipiltT.it ion  with  whieh  he  hiiiisilf 
had  olU  nil  t«>  n->ijii  bis  e<>iiim:in-l,  whi!r  others 
were  H>t4>iuri«iU<of  thi'ir<;  or  while  (lie\  impto^il 
conditivMis  nil  him.  to  which  they  tJieiiiK«>lv4>s 
would  Hut  submit,  and  el;<iM'  to  tlirnw  tli(>  htitc 
iriti)  eonfusiiiii,  mther  th.inabati  the  lea.<it  of  thf  ir 
own  pntfiifii)!!'!.  1 1<>  o!>M'r\i-ii,  (h.it  hi.-«  eiiemiirt 
had  iiiadi'  u-<'  u\  a  talr*.'  priti-n<'i'  tn  e.ill  nfl'  two 
h-jioiio  lr>>::>  l.i«arni\  ;  t!...t  t!.t  \  h.i  1  vi.>litrd  (!.>e 
SI  Ti'  I  e!i.r  iiirr  "i  ti.f  trifiiiiH  -.  w  l-.i  \\«  n-  i;ui:ty 
of  iiii  i>:it-ii-i-,  S'lit  tint  of  |>r<il«i':iirj  •li'ii  :ijiii!<«t 
thi-  i<;i|':i-  i'M  '■(  lii!«  ciiiMiii'- ;  tl.it  tin-y  hid  rr- 
jis'ti  d  :i!l  I'!!-  T'^  oi  an  u«.«*oiiim«Mlalioii,  i<r  t  vni  of 
a  eoiifiTi  ii.'r. 

"  He  now  exhorttd  tin-  senate  not  lodesi'rt  the 
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romnK»nwpi*ih,  nor  to  ftjirov  «a'?h  a."",  in  c  nr.Tt 
with  lii;n.  inijSt  *n  !.Mv.,iir  t.»  rr-.-rtiir*-  i!n*i:'t\rrn- 
Rif-nt;  iMit  if  ihry  ^h^»u!  1  >hri;:k  in  thi-*  -ir>lu><iis 
taiik,  hf  HS»'jl'i  u  it  i.r«-s*  it  u;^".in  ih;  m.  Ue 
knf  w  Kiiw  t^i  ;i  'I  1»t  hiui-^-U'.  If  hi-;  jfjini'Hi  wi  n- 
MI'TAi-i].  iff^rii'is  -Jurtill  U-  niAv  j-.nl  tViiiii  th** 
M'luitp  !•)  I*..:m-^'v.  \%il!irritri.ali»  ■".  f!;at  hi-  %vouI  I 
ji|«aif  l?it»  ri  ;  ij:«!i'\  J Ji  kn-w,  tJ.iit  !'■■.'  ijm'V  h;il 
fl^rm'-rly  ^i?«ji--Ij-<1  t»  Li.-,  hnvinj  :iny  su«'!i  iJriJUt.i- 
ti'jn  *i'nl  t.i  li::ii;tf-ir,  ruri-i'lirir.vr  "wn  aJv.iiicfs  as 
H  coMT-i-i'iri  i»t'  n.rJit  in  }ii[a  tu  wl.i.in  thov  werr 
ma  U*,or  nf  h  .ir  iti  tljuM'  who  ni.:i!«'  lh»»:n.  Thr.-**'," 
he  mI'I,  '"w.-rp  lli-*  nllv.vti.iris  i)t'  a  iMrrow  inimi ; 
fur  Iiis  own  inrt,  :i<«  \\o  \\i<hvi\  to  mr-n'i>ine  his 
en»^niiis  i'l  in*-  fii-M,  «*)  Ii*»  wi-hi*.!  tuexal  them 
in  art.-*  of  ^rr-mTo^ily  :iii  1  cniiLotr.'' 

Su^rh  wiTi^  th**  colmirs  in  whiL'h  tliis  artful 
min  pn«Ii'avii>inil  t«i  iri.-'jui<*4*  hii$  caus**;  and 
while  h«*  t'Mk  ctli-rtnal  iii''.tsiir«>s  to  in:iiiitain  it 
by  ffir-t'.  rriijil'iyni  likrwi.-Mr  a;i  in<iinuatiiin,  and 
nn  fl4»|ui'iiri'  n'>t  Ir.'vi  t]aii::oMU!i  than  his  swonl. 
The  proiirysils  of  a  tr»;aty  wrnr  rrceivitl  in  this 
mrrtin:;  with  joy  ;  hut  no  man  was  willin:;,  after 
ha\in4  ui;>i-iti'<l  at  suoh  a  nHttinfr  of  the  senato, 
to  hazani  his  \n'rsim  in  Poiniiry's  c;tmp. 

While  C*Tsir,  to  rrrmicilf  all  nh*n  to  l/nrau^, 
uiTLTiOfl  cleniencv  cvt-n  ti>  those  who  wen'  t.ikon 
in  arnn  aiMinst  liini,  iVin^N'v,  Mipfioi'iniT  hitnst-If 
fntru^=tcil  with  tin*  ii^iwcrs  and  M'vrritii-s  of  thr 
law,  li  ifl  thnvit4'ni-d  to  fnijiloy  th«»s«»  ixjwrrs  and 
nevrritifs  V*  thi?  ntintM  rxtcnt  airaidst  cvi  ry  {NT- 
son  who  staiil  U-hind  him  at  Kr>!n«\  rruHrription 
ant]  m.iH.H:i<Tf  of  \\vrM  who  altundonc*!  the  com- 
monwralth  were  tho  ordinary  laniiuairo  at  hi^* 
f|uartrr!«.i  lie  {iroiKijM^d  to  o{>t'niti'  in  this  rase 
tiy  ff.ir  alonf,  and  hud  fi>ri;ottrn,  that  loptl  {!o- 
vrrnnu'nt  itsi'lf,  on  certain  oetM-^ion'^,  with  all  its 
aiithoritieii  and  |K)Wcrs,  stnnds  in  need  of  in- 
hinn:ition  and  of  {xipul  ir  arts. 

<  'a'-.ar,  in  takinir  thf  o(i|>.>«it»'  tone,  irtid  in  af- 
i't't'Un'S  to  c.  Kill  nit  his  :i!i!iir.-i  Ut  ilio  issue  of  a  f.iir 
n<'L:«»tialion  aiul  treaty,  n  ln-d  an  the  dilfH-ulties 
that  were  likrly  to  ot'i'ur  in  t!ie  conduct  of  anv 
nor»t>tiation  ;  or  he  prrsuninl  ujk^u  these  ditl'icul- 
ties  in  making;  oilers  vvhi(*li  he  did  nnt  wish  his 
enemies  t.i  aci-ept.  His  iiiti iitik)n  was  to  Ktad  his 
antauonist  witli  ihf^  hiame  of  a  war  which,  it  is 

Erohahle,  he  liiid  a  lonj;  time  Iwen  devisim;.  If 
e  h:i<l  n'ally  meant  to  renew  his  former  concerLs 
with  Pom[H'V,  he  would  have  emnlove<l  a^^ain  the 
wime  coucraled  metlnxis  hy  whioa  thos:  concerts 
had  hevn  formerly  ohtained,  and  would  not  have 
intrusUtl  the  mediation  to  the  senate,  a  hody 
which,  however  comiHtst^l,  had  a  natural  claim  to 
auth(»rity,  and  might  have  carried  their  negotli- 
tions  farther  than  he  ))i*0]K)imh1.  He  had  ever 
cntf*rtained  a  serious  aversion  to  the  name  and 
[»n-tensions  of  the  s<'nale.  Beinfif  altogether  in- 
dilfen'iit  to  puhhc  intere«»ts  of  every  sort,  the  mc- 
di'X'rity  »)f  parts,  that  must  ever  a[>(N'ar  in  the 
n»aj«>rity  of  sucii  a  IkmIv,  was  to  him  an  ohiect  of 
r.(mtt'm))t.  He  iiad  esiH»us<'d  the  cause  ot  every 
f:icti(»n,  «)f  every  tumult,  of  evj-rv  criminal  against 
them;  and,  at  one  time,  rather  tlian  Ix*  ^uIlje<'t  to 
their  autiiority,  had  proposed,  that  rom|N*y  him- 
8elf  should  trans{)ort  his  army  from  Asia  to  usur]) 
the  government  JCven  the  few  S4*nat«»rs,  who, 
U|)»m  the  lurmer  oc  •ision,  from  indilli  rence  to 
puhlic  (|uestions,  or  from  a  dis|MisiLiun  to  favour 
liis  caus<',  had  n>niained  in  the  city,  Inxuimo  the 


1  Ciccr.  8(1  Atticum,  lib.  viii.  cp.  11. 


oV'e^t*  of  hi^  di-jiist-  Miny  of  thpm,  ihoosb 
willjiij  to  }je  hU  in^trunirr.t.s  wcrr  not  vel 
fonii'd  for  his  jurp^w.  AVhcn  P«c  afl«.*ctnrtp 
tnat  th<m  with  re'}«vt  they  n-trcived  bis  id- 
dr.-s^s  as  matter  of  ri^ht ;  when  l«e  proposed  anj 
m«*i<urr,  thev  t.>>k  the  tmHttr  into  M^riou«  ccash 
ileriti  in,  an  J  aHi'«t<\I  to  drlitTrate  ttf  what  vai 
to  i«e  d.»ne.  ''He  deters  the  ivnatr,"  «aid  Cu- 
rio to  Cicer^  ''n'^w  more  tiian  e\cr;  he  iriil 
leave  them  ni>  authority.  I  meant  to  hare  bfU 
my  coninns>ion  hy  .i  lictitiou-  tjt-cn'o  of  that  b«hr; 
hut  he  sdH!.  1  shi»uM  hold  it  of  hinr.isHf ;  and  that 
every  houiHir,  and  cwry  power  shcmM  bcderi«fd 
from  him."  ' 

Cxsar,  however,  meant  to  make  tbi«  rfmnant 
of  a  letjal  aivt  nibly  the  toi^l.*  of  every  unjrraciAus 
or  improper  measure  l>e  had  o^ca^it>I1  to  exrcoK, 
and,  in  {tarticuhr,  to  avail  hini^H^lf  of  their  au- 
thority in  fiiMzin^  the  iiublic  riioney.     rt»inf«nr, 
liefure  he  h  *!  Rome,  had  been  authorised  to  dnW 
from  the  measure*  of  the  ciHiimonwealth  what- 
ever monev  he  wanteil  for  thewr^ice.     At  hii 
dejiarture.  he  onlercd  the  whole  to  lie  wmowl; 
and  the  consul  Lentulu^  was  altout  to  execute 
this  tinier,  when  a  f«ud.len  alarm  of  Ca»Mr'«  a|h 
pnxich  obliged  hii:i  to  desist,  and  left  Lim  tizoe 
i>idy  to  carry  away  the  keys  of  the  publii*  repoa- 
torii's.     Ca-sar  now  niovrd  the  senate,  that  the 
diMirs  fihould   lie  o}^'ned :   and  that  the  public 
Uiimey  >hould  he  issued  from  thence  to  defray  tlw 
e\j)ense  (»f  the  war.'     To  this  motion  tijc  tri- 
bune Meteilus  Celer  opj-oseil  his  negative;  ana 
rV'war,  distbinintr  any  longer  to  wear  a  nmk 
which  sui»j«ctt\l  him  to  the  oljserv'ance  of  inrf? 
nitlcant  forms.  proeeiHlecl  to  the  tn^asurv,  andor- 
»lercd  the  d»>ors  to  !v  hirciM.     The  tribune  had 
the  Uildnesw  to  \>\m-v  hims«^lf  in  the  way,  and  wTja 
aUnil  to  re«luce  f  *a»!«ar  to  the  disairreeahle  alter- 
native of  U-iuij  <lis;u>[»ointcd  of  his  purjose,  cr  of 
nMiderinjr  hinwlf  tlie  obj«Yt  of  popular  det«'sta- 
tioii.  hy  Aiulalini:  tiie  sacnd  jK'rstui  of  a  tribune, 
from  a  vrn«  ration  to  which,  he  himself  pnift»s»?ed 
to  ha\e  umicrtaken  the  war.     On  tliis  occasion, 
C(mtrarv  to  his  usual  chanietor,  he  appe;in-d  to 
ha\e  l«vst  his  timpr-r,  ami  thrt*:jtened   Mete!lu3 
with  iiiii:udi.ite   death.     ••This,"    he   RaitI,  "is 
easier  for  me  to  execut*^  than  to  utter."     It  was 
lliouirlit,  that  if  the  tribune   ha«l  jiersistetl,  lut 
onlv  this  oJlu'er,  but  numlxirs  of  the  s«.»nnlons 
and  many  of  the  more  n'sjKvtablc  citiz«»ns,  whom 
he  considered  as  enemies  and  }>ronu'ters  to  the 
tribune's  ctiiitumacy,  would  have  l>een  involved  in 
a  general  uuissarre.     ''Think,  not,"  said  (^urie, 
in  relatinfj  these  |)articulars  to  <,'icero,  **  that  his 
clemency  pnn'ceds  from  temper,  or  is  stTunnJ  to 
you  by  any  n>  tl  disjMisition  of  his  mind.     It  is  a 
mere  elVect  of  his  \>iy\icy  ;  he  is  naturally  indif- 
fenMit  to  bl*w<l,  and,  if  he  is  provoked,  will  make 
it  to  run  in  the  k«'nnels."^ 

The  tribune  .Metclhw,  however,  when  matters 
were  cominii  to  this  extremity,  sulFeriH.!  himself 
to  \h'  remi)\ed.  TIjC  di^>rs  were  foreed  iij^en.  ail 
t!s<f  money  was  taken  fn^m  thcmv,  even  the  sa- 
cred deiM.sit,  suppivrd  to  have  nMnained  troni  the 
time  of  the  ri-buildi;;'^  «>f  I'ome  alter  its  de^true- 
tion  by  the  Ciaul>,  ami  >till  kei.t  as  a  rcsoun'o  for 
thi'  utnjo.-l  e\ii;eiu'y  of  piiltlii*  affair-s,  was  now 
carried    olV.     1    ha\e   sulniued   the   Ciaul.s,    said 
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ir.  ani!  ihoro  h  no  ]onir<*r  any  nrr«l  of  such 
i-siori  nu'ainst  iht-m.  He  is  wii^l,  on  this  or- 
n.  to  have  carritil  off  in  !wrs. :?.'», tXH»//,.s  of 
:\:},i*¥VhA  of  silver,  and  in  coin,  10,000,000 
An  money. 7 

fter  this  art  of  violenre,  it  appears  that 
ir  iii>tru!<tr(]  the  aflEertioni  of  tne  ]>eopIe. 
hill  pnipi^seil  to  harti^rue  them  in  a  public 
*nrr,  whi«*h  had  been  ap|iuint(Nl  for  that  pur- 
;  but  apprehendini!  that  he  nii^iht  I*  exfiosetl 
suit  frimi  some  one  in  t lie  crowd,  he  declined 
*>lemnity,  even  avoidwl  the  public  view  al- 
her.  and  havinij  [ianse«l  but  a  few  days  at 
le,  M>t  out  for  S[Kiin  sullen  and  <lisplea«ed.  It 
no  lonjier  a  d.iubt,  that  hifl  victoriei)  led  to 
ubver^ion  of  the  n'public,  and  of  every  s\<i- 
yf  cW\\  government  whatever.' 
arcu^n  F^.miliuH  Lepiilus  who,  an  has  been 
r\vt]^  was  at  this  time  pnrtor,  and  the  officer 
,»rhert  rank  then  at  Rome,  was  left  to  fr«)vem 
Mty.  Mark  Antony  had  the  command  oi' 
ir's*  !om»H  in  Italv ;  and  bv  the  u^»  which  he 

•  of  hi.-*  |iower,  treat inir  |)(>rM)ns  of  the  most 
vtaWe  condition  with  2n*at  insolence,  and 
lilinii  him-^elf  in  all  the  ex  Ira  valance  of  de- 
h,  for  which  his  ^niuii  apfieara  to  have  Uvn 
luirly  fitted,  iacrease<l  the  dismal  api»rehen- 
I  of  the  public.  He  is  Kiid  to  have  travellet! 
i<rh  Italy  hims(.>lf  in  an  o]N'n  Iitt*T,  with 
eriile,  a  O'lebrate*!  actres-*,  folli)wed  by  M-\eii 
r  rarriajreH  rei»lenishe»l  uiih  courte7J»ni*,  and 

attende«l  by  iiiit  wile  F'uUia,  the  widow  of 
at'?  famous  <  Mudiu?,  who,  to  rnjoy  her  hus- 
IV  f.tite,  and  {lartake  with  hnn  in  the  Iir«'iiM* 
lA  military  {N*wer,  eon!iive«l  at  his  intid»-liti(^. 
iKu\c  a  mrt  in  this  scandalous  tniin.^  The 
le,  a  Iiv<'ly  spiTimen  of  the  puriNj^^e  forwhi<>h 
icro'iirlircs  nf  <  'aiiliiii'.  :iiid  many  of  thi>  loi- 
rs of  *  *:fs.ir  wi-lu'il  to  Ite  nia>tiTs  uf  the  re- 
je.  and  a  lon-t  i-N'<)f  the  XMiiitori  caprice  wirii 
'h  thi-*  o\rri:r<»\\n  n-pulilii*.  -»  Umz  a  j>rey  to 
O'i'us  t'.ietioti,  wa^  n>ivv  lik«  !y  to  N*  made  the 
rt  an. I  tlif  spiirt  of  a  military  u-iurj^ttitfu. 
ion   atli-r   lio-tilitirs  hail  t-niiiiii*>iicrd,  <  '•)tta 

Uvn  s<>iit  til  Ciitnmand  tiir  thr  ri'|iiiblii'  in 
linia.  and  <.'at«»  toiMminaiid  in  Sirily.  < '«  sar, 
n  aUnit  to  carry  tin'  vvar  into  Spain,  thou'jht 
d'S^irv,  if  jm>sil>le,  !•»  uet  the  |>o*H'ssion  of 

•  islands  as  well  a**  tit  nthire  I'unijiey's 
"s  in  every  other  part  iiflhe  empire.  Ha^inff 
ined  I >olal)«*lla,  with  <'.  Antoniiis,  on  the 
t  of  lilyricum,  he  nrilcreil  Valfriu-*,  with  a 
er  force,  into  Sardinia,  anil  ( 'urio,  v/iih  tlm-t- 
ns  t»>  attack  <  'ato  in  >i-'ily.  The  Sanliiii  ins, 
ini»  th.it  one  of  (.'.'rs.ir"s  oriicers  was  ap|M»int- 
1  his  nariM\  t«)  take  |iiV<>i«>!»>ioii  of  their  island. 
ire»l  lor  his  int«'n»^t,  tiMik  arms  aj.iin-t  <  "titta. 
oMijiril  him  ti>  tly  into  Aiwa,  wlirre  he  Ji.in- 
ccius  Varus  wh»»  had«»cc"upiiil  that  [irovince 
iC  name  oi  thr  n  publii*. 

ito.  >,.\no  time  allrr  his  noininalion  to  com- 

\  in  Sicily,  and  while  there  wi-n'  any  hojM*s 

n>  i;'>tiati<*n,   rem.iincd  .it  < 'apna.  tlu-n    the 

ters  of  iVimjiey,  in  onler  to  i»i\f  hi:*  a'%?-i-^t- 
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ance  in  formin<r  an  arrommodation,  the  least 
ruinous  that  could  be  o!)taim*d  for  the  common- 
wealth. On  Pom|»ey'f»  retreat  into  Apulia,  hn 
went  into  Sicily,  and  llie  province  hein^  unjiro- 
videi!  with  every  means  of  defence,  he  pave  or- 
derK  to  repair,  and  to  build  fihi]i9  in  all  the  ]K>rtfl 
of  the  island,  and  in  thof<e  of  the  neifrhbonring 
c(Kist  of  Italy.  He  had  likewise  onlevrd  all  tho 
towns  to  furnish  their  quota  of  iTvo\v ;  liur  nad 
not  bei'n  able  to  assemble  any  force,  when  Cuno 
landed  at  Messina,  with  the  two  le^rjons  destmed 
by  ( .*2rsar  to  take  pomession  of  the  island.  Sen- 
sible that  any  attemjits  to  resist  this  force  wouk) 
only  ex|)0se  the  lives  of  a  few  well-aflecte<l  citi- 
zens or  subjects,  who  mii^ht  on  this  occasion  be 
dis{iosed  to  supi)ort  him  as  an  officer  of  tho  re- 
public, he  discontinued  his  military  pre|iarationi^ 
and  withdrew  from  the  island. 

This  officer  had  often  disapproved  of  Pompry'a 
conduct ;  and  on  thi.s  occasion,  com|>lain(*d  f4r- 
ticularlv  of  the  defenceU'ss  state  in  which  he  had 
suftered  the  republic  to  be  surprised  in  all  ita 
(lOMKetwionA.  C  o^tur,  who  no  clouM  wished  to 
have  the  suftraire  of  such  a  citizen,  and  of  his  own 
enemy  af^ainst  l\>m|iey,  represents  Cato  as  com- 
jilainins  that  he  was  betrayed,  that  the  senate 
liad  lieen  dtveive<I,  and  that  the  war  itself  was 
unnecessary.'^  The  conduct  of  Pompey,  sot  only 
as  a  citizen,  but  as  an  officer  of  state  and  as  a 
soldier,  has  bri>n  censyred  in  many  |i:irts  of  this 
memorable  contest ;  and  it  is  indiM  d  easy  to  spy 
faults  after  the  event,  and  when  exjvrience  has 
expiwetl  them  to  \iew.  (\Tsar  himself  is  ?aid  to 
have  cen^urtNl  him  for  alvindonincr  Italy  ;  and  it 
is  prolKible  would  have  re^pectetl  hmi  mon',  if  in 
exeeutin«r  this  n>solution,  instead  of  passinii  into 
Macedonia,  he  had  ijjme  to  the  head  of  his  army 
in  S(«in.  His  ec!ibnit<d  s;iyin:i,  in  •avuit' 
Hrundu.^inm,  when  h*'  wasaliout  to  carry  tl;e  war 
into  that  country,  implied  an  opinion  to  lhi<  pur- 
|»'>^',  "  Wr  no,"  he  ^aid,  •'fromlhi-*  unieral  who 
lias  lit)  anny,  to  nn  army  that  has  no  i:cneral." 

( 'a'sar's  own  di>|ior.ition  t>f  his  fon-es,  as  has 
N-en  already  iiientiomHl,  in  a>sii;nin::  wh.it  a|i- 
|;«'arcd  to  ha\e  l»e<'n  the  reason  <»f  his  conduct, 
had  U^>n  mad*'  \\ith  the  tTrfate>t  ability ;  and  tho 
more,  that  they  jruve  him  the  apf)i>arance  of  a 
fK'rson  acting;  without  de>icn,  and  sudtlenly 
torceil  to  tlie  measures  which  he  embraced.  In 
talking  of  ordinary  men.  we  may  err  in  imputing 
liM)  much  to  d<sii;n  an«l  concert ;  but  with  re- 
s|iect  to  t.'a-siir,  the  mi-^takc  to  In>  ftnin'd.  is  not 
|»'n'eivinjj  the  wh<»le  extent  of  his  forenisht  and 
pl-tn.  I  le  ut  once  armed  hims(>lf  with  a  militarv 
torcc,  and  artfully  iruanle*!  the  a[)|i4>uranc(^}  under 
which  he  wast4>  u^e  it.  When  the  S4>nate  |ia>ised 
their  resolution  asiain'it  him.  he  siemed  to  l« 
caught  uripn*{Kin>d  to  n-^ist ;  but  the  S4>nate  was 
<lill  less  pre|Mnil  to  attack.  He  h.id  artfully 
avoideil  uivinij  them  any  cau.M*  of  su.-'pii  ion,  by 
any  unnc«'«'<sirv  a^isfMiiblaiie  oi'  lurcrson  the  h,[c 
of  Italy,  uhile  he  had  suthcient  stmi<jt!i  to  take 
the  full  iM-netit  of  the  con-tcnialioii  inio  which 
they  wen*  thrown  by  his  first  alarm.  Tlioiii;h 
loiiir  iiH'ditatin:!  the  in\a>ion  of  Koine  wiih  nn 
army,  he  contrived  an  inci'lint,  in  tlie  ihiri.t  «»f 
th«'  tribunes,  to  make  it  ap|M^ar  the  etlict  cf  a 
sii.iden  proMx.Mlion,  and  uf  his  /eal  in  a  popular 
cause.  When  we  ciwi-'ider  that  .Mark  Aril.mv 
was  tiio  tribune   who  furni^het]  this  }r<tcncc 
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there  Ls  no  doubt  that  Cs>sar  had  his  choice  of  the 
time  at  which  it  shoiilj  be  preMCUtpd  to  him. 

At  t\\M  conjuncture,  the  greater  {Kirt  of  hia 
army  Btill  remained  licvond  the  AIim,  and  in  the 
pnvtse  situation  in  wtiich  they  were  moat  likely 
to  Iw  wanted  to  encounter  the  first  considemhic 
diflioulty  thiit  would  prolxibly  ariiM?  in  the  war, 
from  the  veteran  legion.**  which  had  Ix^en  levied 
ft»r  Poinpey,  anil  which  were  8tntione<l  under 
Afniniu^t  and  PetriMUs  in  Spsiin.^  If  these  legions 
h'ju.  attempted  to  yans  the  Pyrennees,  the  army 
of  CjEhtar  wart  stationed  in  Gaul  to  interce[)t 
thnn,  and  he  was  acconlinHv  secure  of  U'ing 
able  to  finish  the  war  in  Italy,  without  any  in- 
terrupt i'.m  from  thonci^.  When  this  service  was 
ctfiHTttMl,  his  army  in  Gaul  remained  in  the  moiit 
advantHg(N)U!4  iKMition,  from  which  to  enter  U{x>n 
what  WdA  likely  to  become  the  second  object  of 
his  enterpri'K*,  the  ntluction  of  Spain. 

The  ant:iironist.-*of  Caesar,  without  anv  appre- 
hension  of  these  diiipostitions,  and  ]x^rfeetfy  secure 
before  hostilities  commenc^Hl,  were  completely 
BurprJHi^l,  overwhelmed,  an<l  routed  in  every 
quarter  on  which  they  attempted  to  make  any 
(I(*fen(!e.  Armi(>s  iiuItHHl  liad  lieen  fonned  in 
Italy,  according  to  the  saying  of  Pompey^  at  thr 
stamp  ttf  hU  f(tot ;  l>ut  they  were  armies  that 
served  the  puriNwo  of  his  enemit*!*,  not  that  of  the 
republi.*,  or  his  own ;  and  though  raia»»d  to  wv.ure 
Itily  :ig;iinst  Ca's.ir,  bi*came  in  the  reduction  of 
Italv  itsilf  an  accession  to  his  force,  and  were 
ri':M^y  to  be  sent  in  si^porate  divisions  to  occupy 
did'eTiMit  provinrei*  of  the  empire  in  his  name; 
inso.'iuicli,  th:U  while  Ca»sar  hims(>lf,  with  the 
Btren;!th  of  the  veteran  legions  with  which  he 
had  conqueriNl  Ganl,  hastened  into  Spain  to  re- 
duce wJiat  was  the  mi^st  formidable  {Kirt  of  his 
rival**  power,  his  officers  were  detache<l  with 
sejMr.ite  bodii's  of  these  newly  acquired  trooi)«, 
info  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Afrira. 

Poinpi'v,  although  he  ha«l  never  visited  his 
government  in  jXTson,  nor  souirht  for  occasions 
of  war,  as  Ca'sir,  in  onler  to  form  his  army  and 
inure  them  to  service,  had  done  in  Ga\il,  had 
nevertheless  forme*!  a  gn'at  military  estublish- 
inent,  consisting  of  seven  Roinan  legions,  with 
fivi'  th(tu«and  horse,  and  eighty  cohorts  of  pro- 
vincial infantry,  ecju  d  in  numlvr  to  eight  legions 
moH';  and  Ca;sar  had  reastin  to  U'licNc,  thai  this 
great  force,  if  the  war  could  have  Imh'u  j)rotracte<l 
in  Italy,  would  have  come  Uj>on  his  rear,  cut  ofV 
his  resimrces  in  (laul,  or  obliged  him  to  defend 
himself  on  the  north  of  the  Aliw.  He  acconl- 
ingly,  inst4>ad  of  bringing  into  Italy  the  legions 
that  lay  in  the  low  countries,  or  the  interior  parts 
of  his  province,  had  moved  them  only  to  the 
neighbourliiXKl  of  Narbonne,  to  W  near  ihe  con- 
fines of  Spain,  from  which  this  storm  was  to  Ih> 
dreatleil ;  and  meant,  if  the  success  of  his  aifairs 
in  Italy  should  admit  of  it,  that  tlu^sc*  legions 
should  cross  the  Pyrennees,  and  fix  the  soene  of 
the  war  amidst  his  rival's  possessions. 

Spain   had  been   formerly  di\ided   into  two 

firovi rices,  under  two  separate  Roman  governors; 
»i!t  the  whole  being  united  under  Ponjix^y,  was 
rotnmilted  by  him  to  three  lieutenants,  Varro, 
Petreius,  and  Afranius.  Tl.e  first  coniinaniled, 
from  the  river  Guadiana   wi'stward  to  the   ex- 
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tremities  of  Lusitania^  and  Gallida ;  tlic  second, 
from  the  Guadiana  eastward  to  the  mountains 
of  Murcia ;  and  the  tliird,  from  thence  to  tbf 
Pyrennees, 

SrtMi  af^er  the  war  broke  out  in  Italy,  Ponipey 
sent  VibuUius  into  Spain,  with  orders  to  the«« 
officers  to  assemble  thrir  forces,  and  to  prepan 
for  the  defence  of  their  province.  Vano  affected 
indiflference  in  the  quarrel,  or  an  equal  regard  to 
the  opiKMite  parties  concerned  in  it.  An  accident, 
he  saiu,  had  placet!  him  under  the  command  of 
Pomnev ;  but  he  had  an  equal  attachnAent  to  Cs- 
sar.  rlie  other  twti,  from  n-ffani  to  tlie  ciHiimnn- 
wealth,  or  from  fidelity  to  tneir  cominander-in 
chief,  eng:iged  with  more  zeal  in  the  cause.  They 
determiiMHl,'  in  concert  with  Vibulliua,  to  leave 
Varro  in  the  western  pro\ince,  while  the\'  them- 
selves drew  the  principal  port  of  their  force 
towards  the  eastern  frontier;  and  by  occupying 
the  iiasses  of  the  mountains,  or  some  stioni^  post 
on  tne  Kbn),  endeavourei)  to  defend  the  country 
intrustet!  to  their  care,  until  Poinpey  sbouM  eitbei 
arrive  in  pc^rson  to  take  the  command  on  himiiel^ 
or  until,  ha\ing  rallied  his  forces  in  Macedonia, 
he  should  bring  the  scene  of  titc  war  again  into 
Italy.  For  this  puriKise,  they  took  post  at  lienh,' 
a  place  f»f  strengtn  on  the  Segro,  and  alwct 
twenty  miles  alwve  the  eonfiuence  of  this  river 
with  the  ('inea;  Afranius  with  three  legiorus 
Petreius  with  two  mon*,  together  with  five  thou- 
sand horse,  and  eighty  cohorts  of  provincial  in- 
fantry. 

Such  w*-re  the  disix)sitions  that  were  making 
in  Spain,  when  Cu'sar,  having  expelled  his  ri\'al 
froiu  Italy,  took  {Htssession  of  Ronie^  and  having 
pass4t1  a  few  days  in  tluit  city,  in  the  manner 
alK»ve  relatftl,  si't  out  for  his  army  in  the  province 
of  Narlwnne. 

Being  to  jbiss  by  Marseilles,  he  intended  to  take 
l)Oss<>sKion  of  that  citv  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were 
uln*adv  di:ii>o*;e<l  to  favour  his  antagonists,  an«i 
shut  their  ga:es  against  him.  This  ancient  Greek 
colony,  after  having  long  defended  their  set tleiiK'nt 
against  the  rude  triln^s  in  their  neighlvurhood, 
had  placed  ihemselvis  at  last  under  the  protection 
of  the  Romans;  but  with  a  res«Tve  of  all  their 
immunities,  and  an  exemption  from  all  the  bur- 
dens oi'  a  Roman  prtnince.  Caesar  propi»sxl  to 
have  ent«>red  their  city  as  a  neutml  place,  and  to 
j>revail  on  the  citizens  to  receive  him,  cited  the 
examples  of  Rome  its«*lf,  and  of  all  the  other 
cities  of  Italy,  who  had  o|)enetl  their  patios,  and 
given  a  passjige  to  his  army,  without  taking  anv 
part  in  the  present  disputes.  To  this  proi^osal, 
the  fK'opIe  of  Marseilles  made  answer.  That  in 
evt'rv  case  where  the  Romans  wen^  divided  among 
themselves,  e\er}' ally  in  their  situation  nmstso 
far  pres<T\e  their  neutrality,  as  not  to  rec«Mve  the 
forci^  of  either  jwrty  within  their  walls,  and  that 
in  tlie  present  case  particularly,  they  lay  under 
such  high  obligalicms  to  the  leaders  of  b»>th  par- 
ties, that  they  muht  carefully  avoid  giving  offence 
to  either. 

It  sixm  aller  apj)eared,  luiwever,  that  this  plau- 
si'ule  answrr  was  iiitendet!  merely  to  cain  tune. 
Vi'iuliius  h.iil  i>a«<s«-il  bv  Mars«-illes  iti  nis  \Nav  to 
Spain,  and  lra<l  ilrlixt-red  to  the  ]N*t>ple  of  that 
place  a  ine,sa':e  from  Ponipey,  with  assurance* 
•  if  t-upi^^rl :  on  which  they  fully  n'iie«l.  The 
receipt  of  this  niesKige,  was  followed  by  u  n'bO- 
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lution  to  ailniit  the  officcn  and  men  of  Pompey's 
inrtv  into  their  town,  and  to  exclude  his  anta- 
p»nUt!«. 

l>i»init!us  Ahenobarlms,  afler  he  had  heen  dis- 
Du^t'd  from  Corfinium,  no  way  a  aflfected  by  the 
ostentatious  clemency  of  Crrsar,  hail,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  senate'i  apnointtiient  to  the  govem- 
nit*nt  of  vJaul,  reitaired  to  that  province,  raij;<*d 
fi-imf  troiijw,  with  whirh  he  was  expected  to  take 
p,s^(v«.ii>n  of  Marsi'ille:*,  and  actually,  in  a  few 
day-*  after  this  an<wcT  was  given  to  Ca?i>ar,  en- 
ti-n-d  the  harbour  of  that  place  with  seven  rihips, 
au'i  ^mv  land  forces  on  boanl.  UiNin  bin  arrival, 
the  jieople  of  this  repuMic  called  in  to  their  assist- 
an''e  the  forrc  of  sonie  neij^hlwurinj;  cantons  from 
the  mountains;  repiiired  their  fortifications;  re- 
|i!eni'«hed  their  niafrjzines ;  emjiloyed  many  hands 
in  f.kbricating  arms;  and  took  every  otiier  pre- 
cautii>n  that  was  necessary,  in  case  they  sliould 
N*  attacked,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  vi<ri>rou8 
di'frn.'e. 

<.'re^iT  beinjj  greatly  provoked,  inveati^  the 
town  with  an  army  of  tliree  iernons;  and  having 
or  l*Trd  i<mie  shipi  to  \)C  built  «n  the  Rhone,  pre- 
piri.*il  to  assail  it  at  once  by  sea  and  by  land.  Fie 
C'lminitteii  the  attack  by  land  to  Treltonius;  and 
thtt  from  the  sea  to  Decimus  Brutus.  While  he 
w  L-*  m  ikin<;  these  pre{Ki rations,  a  re[iort  prevailed 
tb  *i  Pomi»ev  was  |nssini;  the  seas  into  Africa, 
an  1  intenuetX  with  the  tnxijis  which  w^ere  in  that 
jirv.ince,  and  a  bo<ly  of  Numidian  ca^-alry,  to  n»- 
i;if>>r.>',  and  to  take  the  command  of  his  army  in 
S;fiin.  It  is  pn)lKibh:  that  Caisar,  in  like  cir- 
cirn stances,  w.mid  hive  even  takm  a  shorter 
r.>»l  to  tiie  head  of  his  army.  He  apjM'ar^  at 
If  i^t  to  have  U'lieved  this  report  of  hU  en»*mv,  or 
t.>  h  ive  th>>u:;!it  it  extn-niely  iirobable,  an-l  to  have 
K  I'l  -irnnvhit  al.«r:ni'«l.  As  if  the  pr«)-*jM*c!  of 
i:i  •  tr.i »  witli  I\»mjH'y,  h.ivin;:  undiT  his  din'Ction 
n  wi  li-.ipjKMiited  and  rrij'.il.ir  for-i*,  hud  remlrrrtl 
Inn  il  lulnfdl  of  thi*  ajri'i'ti  )i»>  of  his  own  men, 
l.f  :n'.'titi.>ns  an  artilKc  pr.irti><vl  by  binis4>lf  on 
t!:i-j  •^•iMxi.in,  wliii'h  m  ly  l«r  ri)nsidon*d  as  a  ppe- 
ci-iiMi  i»f  his  ad>ln'-i.4,  an<l  of  thr  influence  vvhirh 
h'-  orir.tloyc- 1  with  his  arniy.  He  l)orrowe«l  mo- 
n-\v  tp'in  the  olfiiNT--,  an-l  jjave  it  in  i;r:ituiti<'S  Ici 
th"  *.»l.li»'r«<;  thus  takiii:;  a  pl»^l:ie  for  the  tidelitv 
fif  t'ti*  onr,  anil  purc!ia.sin:j  that  of  the  others  by 
hi"*  '»'»urity. 

\V;ji'i»  *  '.•»>"ir  wa««  yet  employed  in  ojiening  the 
5'.t  z*'  *'f  M:irseilUs,  h**  or-lered  F.ibius  who  com- 
Mi:i  II  1  his  !t»n*es  at  N:ir!«i»nne,  to  a<lvance  into 
t*n'  Pyri'nTi»»es ;  an  1  if  tlir»  [ii<s<'s  were  i>})en  or 
slijhtly  cu.ifile.l,  to  |xMH'trati'  into  Spain,  and 
o"'  n;iy  *nn-  ad vant,iL'r*.m<  station  on  the  frontirr 
of' til  if  iiiimtry.  Tin*  oflirer  a»rordinirlyi  haxinj; 
f -rcivl  the  [M'St's  «»f  ij  i  Pyrrnn:'es,  |ienetra!i'«l  to 
t::-"  Sr^r.i,  or,  a-  •»  w;-.-  then  callfd,  thr  Siroris ; 
an!  t'kik  \iO'*i  on  tii«  rijlit  of  this  rivrr,  in  the 
f-oTit  of  th.'  united  ar:ni»s  of  Afranius  and 
Ti  :r-'i;is  wlnj  were  en:aiiiinHl  near  tho  town  of 
i:  r!..    •  ' 

I'l'-'iii^,  not  t.)  b.'  internipt»'d  by  ocM^i-mal 
f  >vl>i  ill  his  tiirnmunirati.Mi  with  t!i'  rwiiiilry 
t-:."  'ii/i  w!ii"h  !i-*  hi'l  pi-rse.l.  and  t.>  k'*-;)  ojM'n 
t!n»  tjf'hn.iry  nmte  from  (raul,  l.iil  tw.)  Iiriiijrs 
II  hM  it,  at  th*»  ili-l.iHL'''  iM*  four  ini'fs  from  vu-U 
o;'.« T.  J»y  llic-if  r.»:nnm:>ii'itit>!is  h«*  was  cliirfly 
•■ii;»j::i.  I  'vith  j«r.i\isi.iri-;  and  a-*  the  S|i:iiiir*h 
ariMV  III  i  a:i  ei-tv  aro'^  bv  the  l)riJ;:e  of  IN  rdi 
1 1  ii.'«  .-••i'j>l  his  •iijpj'lii"*,  it  was  n(HM'«jry  tocovrr 
every  co;r.  ly  anJ  loniginj  party  with  numerous 


and  powerful  escorts.  Two  entire  le^rionA.  ondn 
the  command  of  Plancus,  had  marched  on  this 
i»'»nice,  and  were  to  be  followed  by  a  Ixxly  vi  ca- 
valry. After  the  infnntr\'  had  passed  tlie  river, 
and  the  cavair}'  was  entered  on  the  bridge,  it  broke 
down,  and  deprivml  those  who  were  aln'ady  o^cr, 
of  any  communication  with  the  catnp.  Tl[ie  tim- 
ber and  wreck  of  the  bridge  flouting  by  the  town 
of  llenia,  gave  the  enemv  intinuition  of  what  had 
happeni*d,  and  sur^^ted  the  design  to  scour  the 
country  on  the  left  of  the  Segra,  with  a  jiowerftil 
detachment,  in  order  to  inten'e|>t  any  prties  who 
might  by  this  accident  be  cut  off  from  the  main 
Iwdy  of  the  army.  For  this  purpose,  Afranius 
marctu'd  with  four  legions,  and  might  have  taken 
or  destroyed  those  who  n>maine<I  under  Plancus 
on  the  left  of  the  river,  if  this  oflic4T  had  not  re- 
tired to  a  height,  on  which  he  was  al>le  for  scmie 
time  to  rei>it4  the  suj^^rior  numbers  of  tiis  enemy. 
In  the  mean  while,  Fabius  sus{iecting  the  dan- 
ger to  which  his  detachment  was  ex{x)8ed,  de- 
spatched two  legions  more  by  the  other  bridge  to 
suj)[>ort  the  fonner.  On  the  apfiearance  of  this 
mnforcenK'nt,  Afiranius,  whose  plan  in  the  pro- 
sent  campaign  was  altogether  defimsive,  thought 
proper  to  retire,  without  hazarding  an  actbn,  in 
which  he  might  be  exposed  to  a  too  hasty  decisbn 
of  the  cause. 

Two  days  after  this  adventure,  Cvsar^  with 
an  escort  of  nine  hundred  horse,  arriv^-d  in  the 
camp  of  Fabius.  Having  examined  the  situa- 
tion of  l)oth  armies,  and  oidered  the  bridge  on  tlic 
Segra  to  be  rebuilt,  be  proceetled  as  usual  to  act 
on  the  offensive,  and  to  occu}iy  the  enemy's  at- 
tenti(m  with  successive  oi^rations  against  them, 
b^'  which  he  left  them  no  leisure  to  iorm  any  d.v 
sijjns  of  their  own.  It  was  his  fortune,  indeed, 
in  this  and  otJier  peri.>ls  of  the  present  war,  to 
need  a  sjiei-dy  dirisioii,  which  made  him  tike 
mi'ar'Uri's  that  forceil  hismrmies  to  remain  on  the 
diffnsivr,  and  in>«pin"<l  his  mrn  with  a  notion  of 
their  own  sujreriority ;  an  opinion  which,  after 
il  ha**  Wvn  home  time  receiveil,  si^ldom  tails  to 
v,Vify  its«^lf. 

In'  a  ftw  days  after  hi-*  arrival,  he  advanced 
with  hi?*  anny  in  three  divisions  to  the  f««t  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  S|ianish  anny  was  encam{)ed, 
and  while  thry  continuetl  to  oljw-ne,  and  endea- 
vouhmI  to  pcmetrate  his  intentions,  he  began  to 
break  jrround.  and  to  make  a  kxlgement  for  him- 
self in  that  place.  That  his  pur{MMe  might  not 
be  known,  until  the  work  was  considerably  ad- 
vaneetl,  he?  ki'pt  the  first  and  wi'ond  lines  under 
arms,  and  orderetl  the  tliinl,  witliout  raising  a 
|Kiri}N>t,  or  plantinjj  thrir  |Mlisa(l«»s.  to  sink  a 
ditcli  fifti'im  li'ct  wide,  an-l  uf  a  sutficient  letiifth 
to  cover  his  front.  Thi"*  l»eing  done,  he  n'lired 
with  his  whole  army  U-hind  it,  a?id  onltritl  thtrm 
to  lie  ujxm  tin  ir  arms  all  night.  Tiidj-r  covrr  of 
this  temiH)rary  entrenchment,  hr  on  the  fiJIowing 
day  completrd  tlu-  u-iual  fortifi«Mf  ion«i«»f  his  cani^*, 
and  broujlit  forward  the  tents  and  liaggnge  of  hw 
army,  whirh  till  then  had  n'mainrd  undir  a  pri>- 
l^iT  jyuard  on  his  former  irn»untl. 

IJi'inn  now  iji  jMy-sPssinn  of  a  \ht^t  within  four 
hundrt'd  iKicPs,  i»r  less  than  half  a  mile  tif  the 
enemy's  lines;  ami  bavin:;  a  viow  of  the  ground 
\*'liiih  lay  1h twetn  their  can»|»  and  the  town  uf 
Iloria,  e^tenJine  aNmt  three  hundn'd  races,  and 
01 1-1 1 V  pliin,  with  a  i-nui!l  Iwicht  in  the  middle 
•t'  il,  he  formeti  a  pn»ject  to  seize  the  height;  and 
iv.ij\vin<;  tliat  tlic  enemv  lodged,  thctx  cua.<rmsue» 
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and  stem  in  HerJa,  proposed  to  cut  off*  their 
communication  with  the  town.  In  this  view,  he 
drew  up  a  horly  of  three  legions  in  a  proper  posi- 
tioUf  from  which  to  execute  hia  puqx)6e ;  and  or- 
dered the  front  rank'  from  one  of  those  legions  to 
start  from  their  colours,  and  with  the  utmost 
speed  to  gain  the  height  which  he  intendinl  to 
occupy.  The  sudden  movement  of  this  body  ex- 
plained his  design  to  the  enemv,  and  they  in- 
stantly put  all  the  piquets  an(l  extraordinary 
guanls  of  their  camp  in  motion  to  prevent  its 
eflbcts.  Having  a  nearer  way,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  ground,  they  prevented  Ciesar's  party ; 
and  being  in  posbessitm  of  the  lieight  before  the^ 
came  up,  repulsed  and  beat  them  back  to  their 
main  body.  Here  too,  they  pursued  their  advan- 
tage; and  as  they  rushed  with  little  regard  to 
oi^er,  but  with  an  appearance  of  un(&unted 
courage,  on  the  flanks  as  well  as  the  front  of  the 
legions  which  Cssar  had  advanced,  they  put  the 
whole  in  some  degree  of  confusion,  and  forced 
them  back  to  the  heights  in  their  rear. 

While  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  army  pro- 
iKibly  committed  an  error  in  not  redoubling  their 
blow,  or  remained  in  suspense.  Cssar  issued 
from  his  camp  with  a  fresh  legion  to  support  the 
flying  division  of  his  army,  obliged  the  enemy 
to  retire  in  their  turn,  and  having  overtaken 
them  before  they  could  reach  their  cam|),  obliged 
them  to  tako  refuge  under  the  walls  of  the 
town. 

The  ground  at  the  foot  of  these  walls  was  steep, 
and  the  access  to  it  was  by  lanes  and  narrow  ways. 
Thither  the  troops,  with  whom  Caesar  had  re- 
newed the  action,  Pushed  with  victory,  had  fol- 
lowed the  enemy,  and  got  into  a  situation  in 
which  they  could  not  gain  any  advantage,  nor 
retire  without  loss.  The  parties,  however,  con- 
tinued to  skirmish  during  fivo  hours,  and  being 
continually  reinforced  from  their  respective  ar- 
mies, a  general  engagement  was  likely  to  ensue 
on  ground  extroinelv  unfiivourable  to  Caesar. 

In  order  to  extncate  himself  with  the  least 
ix)ssil)le  appearance  of  disgrace,  he  ordored  a 
general  charge,  and  having  (Irove  his  antagonists 
before  him  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  he  sounded  a 
retreat  from  thence,  and  brought  off  his  men, 
before  the  enemy  could  rally  or  return  to  the 
pursuit. 

In  this  manner,  Ca?sar  retired  to  his  camp 
with  considerable  loss,  and  foiled  in  his  design; 
but  on  account  of  the  last  impression  he  made  on 
the  enemy,  with  some  pretensions  to  a  victory,  of 
which  to  support  the  courage  of  his  troops,  he 
did  not  negk^t  to  avail  himself. 

4n  a  few  days  after  this  miscarnage,  the  army 
of  (.'xsar  suffered  a  worse  and  more  alarming  ca- 
lamity. The  summer  being  far  advanced,  and 
the  snow  on  the  Pyrennees  melting,  all  the  rivers 
which  are  8up[)tied  from  thence,  rose  on  a  sudden 
to  their  greatest  height.  The  Segra  carrit*d  olf 
K)th  the  bridges  erected  by  Fahius,  and  baffliHl 
ull  the  endeavours  that  were  use<l  to  restore  them. 
As  often  as  any  attempt  was  made  for  this  j)ur- 
pose,  the  work  was  intermixed  by  the  enemy 
from  the  op|)osite  bank,  or  the  materials  were 
swept  away  by  tlie  llood.  Neither  the  Segra  nor 
the  (.'inra'wcre  passable,  and  the  country  be- 
tween them,  though  extending  in  breadth  about 
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thirty  miles,  being  exhaosted,  conM  no  longer 
furnish  any  supply  of  provisions  to  Cesar's  camp. 

About  the  time  that  the  arm^  began  to  feel 
their  distress,  a  convoy  which  araved  from  Gaol, 
consisting  of  many  carriages,  escorted  by  a  brge 
body  of  Gaulish  norse,  and  accompanied  with 
many  officers  and  persons  of  disdnction,  who 
came  to  witness  the  glories  of  this  campaign, 
the  whole,  together  with  their  attendants  and 
equipage,  amounting  to  about  six  thousand  men, 
were  attacked  by  Afraniiis,  and  with  great  loss 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  nx)un- 
tains. 

In  consequence  of  this  disaster,  and  under  the 
sense  of  the  present,  and  apprehension  of  the 
future  distress,  the  modius'  of  com  sold  in  Ce- 
sar's camp  for  fifty  denarii,  or  at  the  rate  of  thizty 
shillings  a  peck.  All  their  attenipts  to  procure  a 
supply  were  frustrated  by  the  difnculties  of  their 
situation,  or  by  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy.  At 
the  height  of  the  floods  was  a  permanent  ef&xi 
of  the  season,  in  swelling  every  river  which  de- 
scends from  mountains  that  retain  their  snow  in 
the  summer,  and  as  the  enemy  were  plentifully 
supplied  from  their  magazines  in  the  town  o( 
Ilerda,  or  had,  by  the  bridge  of  that  place,  an 
open  communication  with  the  fertile  countrr 
which  is  now  named  Catalonia  on  their  right, 
Ceesar  could  have  no  immediate  prospect  of  re- 
lief. The  Spanish  army  accordingly  triumphed 
in  their  good  fortune,  and  sent  cxaggeratea  ac- 
counts oftheir  advantage  to  all  parts  of  Spain,  to 
Italy,  and  to  Macedonia.  Many  persons,  who 
had  hitherto  hesitated  in  the  choice  oftheir  paity, 
were  now  determined.  Varro  began  to  exeirt 
himself  in  his  province,  and  levied  two  entire  new 
legions  in  the  name  of  Pompey.  Many  hastened 
from  Italy  into  Macedonia,  to  lie  the  carriers  of 
such  agreeable  tidings,  or  to  have  the  merit  of 
declaring  themselves  of  the  party  of  the  repuldk, 
wlule  the  issue  of  the  war  yet  remained  m  any 
de^o  of  suspense. 

The  triumphs,  however,  which  anticipate 
events  are  often  deceitful ;  and,  by  the  overween- 
ing securitv  and  confidence  which  they  inspire, 
give  an  able  enemy  great  advantage,  even  in  his 
(listress,  or  facilitate  the  changes  of  fortune  in 
his  favour.  Afranius  and  Petreius,  while  they 
trusted  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  seasons, 
were  not  sufliciently  upon  their  guard  against  the 
superior  resources  of  so  able  an  adversary.  Tlu-y 
suffered  him  to  build,  unobserved,  a  number  of 
lioats,  u{x>n  a  construction  which  his  workmen 
had  learned  in  Britain ;  having  a  keel  in  the  or- 
dinary form,  and  some  timbers  of  strength  on  the 
sides;  but,  instead  of  plank,  finished  between 
these  timl)ers  with  basket-work,  and  covered  with 
hides.  These  vessels  l^ing  of  easy  carnage, 
were  transjwrted  by  land  about  twenty  miles 
above  Cwsar's  camp ;  and  in  a  first  embarkation 
ferried  over  a  party  sufficient  to  make  u  lodire- 
inrnt  on  the  op{X)sitc  bank.  Caesar continurd  to 
reinforce  this  i>art y,  until,  having  an  entire  legion 
intrenclicd  on  that  side,  he  ventun*d  to  employ 
his  carpenters  o|x?nly  in  constructing  a  bridge, 
which  thev  began  at  once  from  lK)th  sides  of  th« 
river.  This  work  was  completed  in  two  davs, 
and  ajrain  gave  him  access  to  the  left  of  the  l§e- 
gra,  where  he  surprised  some  of  the  enemy's 
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ptTtics,  and  promred  immediate  relief  by  a  sop- 
plj  of  proviAons  to  hin  own  camp. 

Ab^ut  the  time  that  Csesar  had  effected  this 
chansfe  in  the  state  of  his  army,  he  had  news  of 
a  naval  ficrht  on  tlie  coast  of  Gaul,  in  which  his 
6eet,  under  Decimus  Brutus,  had  defeate<i  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  given  a  sp^y  prospect  of  the 
reduction  oif  Marseillea.  This  report,  toj^ether 
vnth  the  disappointment  he  had  recently  eivcn  to 
the  hones  of  his  enemies,  had  at  once  all  the  ef- 
fects of  \-icton',  and  made  him  appear  more  for- 
midable thanne  was  supposed  to  be,  even  before 
the  distresses  which  he  nad  lately  experienced. 
His  antagonists,  from  a  state  of  sangume  expec> 
tation,  sunk  into  a  proportional  degree  of  despon- 
dency, and  became  so  much  in  awe  of  his  superior 
condu^rt,  that  they  abandoned  the  country  on  the 
left  of  the  Sevra  to  hi:<  foragers,  and  never  ven- 
tured, except  in  the  night,  to  go  abroad  for  the 
necmsary  supplies  of  their  own  camp.  These 
events  affected  the  natives  of  the  country  in  a 
ftill  higher  decree,  and  brought  them  from  every 
quarter  to  make  a  tender  of  taeir  services  in  sup- 
plying Ca»ar  with  provisions,  or  in  seconding 
aim  in  his  military  operations. 

In  conjunction  witn  the  natives,  who  were  now 
become  his  allies,  CK»r  again  found  himself  in 
eondition  to  act  on  the  oUensive,  and  to  devise 
new  abrms  for  the  encmv.  His  first  object  was 
to  reiuler  the  passage  of  the  river  at  all  times 
practicable ;  and  as  he  had  failed  in  his  purpose 
of  separating  the  Spanish  army  from  the  town 
of  Ucrda,  he  now  proposed  to  extend  his  com- 
minJ  of  the  countrv,  and  to  form  a  chain  of 
pists  by  which  he  might  circumscribe  the  town 
Itself.  t<>gether  with  the  enemy's  camp,  which  de- 
pended upon  it. 

The  bnJ;^  which  he  had  lately  built  was  at 
too  great  a  distance,  and  he  experienced  the  in- 
•ecurity  of  such  communications  over  torrent!*, 
which  came  with  such  force  and  so  much  in- 
eauilit y  from  the  mountains.  Instead,  thercforr, 
ot  attetii{4ing  to  erect  any  more  bridges,  he  pro- 
posed to  render  the  river  fonlalile,  by  w^parating 
Its  course  into  many  ditferont  channels ;  and  fur 
this  {Kirposc  made  a  number  of  cuts,  of  aUiut 
thirty  feet  deep  through  the  plain,  to  receive  as 
much  of  the  waters  of  the  Segra  as  might  suffi- 
ciently drain  the  princi(Kil  stream. 

The  enemy,  as  soon  as  they  understood  the 
purjioise  of  these  operations,  were  greatly  alarmed. 
They  foresaw  that  Cesar,  having  the  {lassage  of 
the  river  secured,  might  command  its  opposite 
banks  Ulow,  as  well  as  above  the  town  of  Ilenia, 
b!ock  up  the  bridge  of  that  place,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  country'  around  hin^  which,  since  the 
late  di-fectionof  its  inhabitant^  was  ready  to  sup- 
port him  m  all  his  de8i«Tiis,  might  have  it  in  his 
power  l.»  prevent  their  supjlliej*,  and  distress 
them,  in  their  turn,  for  want  of  provisions. 

To  remove  from  a  situation  in  which  they 
were  ex|>i«etl  to  so  many  evih«,  they  resolved  in- 
Hantly  to  abandon  their  present  station,  and  to 
retire  Iteyoml  the  Kbro,  where  the  people,  either 
from  fe^r  or  affi-ction,  were  still  in  their  interest. 
Tht*^  jifoceedod  to  the  execution  of  this  pUr}x>se 
with  much  seeming  precaution  and  foresight. 
Ila^ini;  fixed  ujmn  a  proi)er  place  at  which  to 
lay  a  bridge  over  the  Ebro,  they  ordered  all  the 
boat?,  within  a  certain  distance  on  that  river  and 
OQ  the  Segra,  to  be  collected  together  for  that 
purpuse.    They  placed  a  proper  ganifon  io  licr- 


da,  to  check  the  motions  of  the  enemy  in  their 
rear,  or  if  he  attempted  to  reduce  that  place,  to 
emfjoy  his  forces  until  they  themselves  should 
have  effected  their  retreat,  and  made  their  ar- 
rangements in  the  new  position  they  intended  to 
take. 

As  their  first  movement  in  filing  off  from  ineir 
present  encampment,  and  in  passing  through  the 
town  of  Ilcrda,  encumbered  with  all  their  bag- 
gage, was  likely  to  detain  them  some  time  in 
presence  of  the  enemy,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
attacks  of  his  cavalry  and  light  troops,  they  in- 
tended no  more  on  the  first  Say,  than  to  file  off 
by  the  bridge ;  and  they  fixed  on  a  post  at  which 
they  might  halt  on  the  left  of  the  Segra,  and 
make  the  proper  dispositiona  to  continue  their 
march.  Tnis  post  they  sent  two  legions  before 
them  to  occupy  and  to  secure. 

Havinff  taxen  these  preparatory  steps,  they 
decampev^  defiled  without  molestation  thixnigh 
the  town  of  Ilerda,  and  came  to  the  ground  on 
which  they  had  taken  care  to  secure  their  recep- 
tion ;  here  they  halted  until  the  middle  of  the 
night,  when  they  again  were  in  motion.  They 
hi^  a  plain  of  some  miles  before  them,  bounded 
by  a  ndge  of  hills,  which  they  were  to  pass  in 
their  way  to  the  Ebro.  They  might  be  exposed 
to  Cesar's  light  troops  in  croasing  this  plain ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  mountains,  they 
could,  by  securing  the  passes  in  their  rear,  efiTec- 
tually  prevent  any  farther  attack  from  the  enemy. 
Thither  they  accordingly  directed  their  maren ; 
but  Cesar,  who  had  obaerxod  their  intention^ 
and  who  had  so  far  succeeded  in  his  operations  on 
the  river  as  to  be  able  to  ford  it  with  his  horse, 
sent  the  greater  part  of  his  cavalry,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night,  with  ordera  to  hang  upon  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  and  by  all  possible  means  to 
retard  their  progress. 

This  8<rr\'icc  the  cavalry  performed  with  so 
much  success,  that  at  break  of  day  the  Spanish 
army,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  interrup- 
tions they  had  received,  were  still  to  \yc  seen  from 
Cesar's  camp.  The  cavalr}',  as  often  as  the 
enemy  got  in  motion,  were  observed  to  attack 
them,  hut  when  the  enemy  halted,  appeared  to 
stop  or  retire,  and  were  pursued  in  their  turn. 
The  army  of  (7esar  being  spectators  of  this  scene 
l)ecame  extremely  im|)atient,  and  with  the  great- 
est  ardour  pressed  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 
Even  olFircrs  crowded  to  their  general,  and  beg- 
ged they  might  be  allowed  to  try  the  ford ;  they 
ol)ser\-ed  of  what  consequence  it  was,  that  an  ene- 
my who  had  been  driven  with  so  much  labour 
from  one  post,  should  not  l>e  suffered  to  retire  in 
safety  to  another  situation,  from  which  they  might 
renew  the  war. 

Ca'sar,  afTei'ting  to  be  moved  by  these  repre- 
sentations, and  to  be  prevailed  U(x>n  to  do  wnat 
it  is  probable  he  earnestly  desired,  ini^ntly  made 
his  dispositions  to  pass  the  river.  He  selected 
the  least  firm  and  vigorous  men  of  every  cohort 
for  the  guard  of  the  camp ;  pbced  lines  of  horse 
in  the  river  above  and  lielow  the  ford,  to  break 
the  force  of  tlie  stream,  and  to  save  those  who 
might  be  overjiowered  by  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent ;  in  this  manner  he  passed  his  infantry  be- 
tween the  double  lines  of  cavair}-  without  the  km 
of  a  man.  They  luul  a  circuit  of  six  miles  to 
make,  in  order  to  avoid  the  town  of  Ikrda ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  delay,  and  the  advantage 
which  Afranius  and  Pctieius  bad  fiined  bj  & 
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frinnin^  th'^ir  man^ii  at  midnight,  ami  bv  their 
not  l)ein  r  (hrtrovenil  until  it  wad  day,  Hiicli  wcrr 
tho  itit(rmi[ition:<  jTiven  by  the  cavalry,  and  the 
KIM***!]  with  wliii'h  the  los^oni)  of  <l'a!itar  advanced, 
th:it  thcv  ovtTtoi>k  the  enemy's  rear  almut  three 
i!i  t!ie  :iilerno;»n,  and  ocrasinned  at  once  a  gene- 
ral halt  in  every  (lart  of  their  column. 

PetreiuH  and  AfraniuiS  stunned  by  the  unex- 
petrted  arrival  of  Ca>aar  at  the  bend  of  his  whole 
army,  forme<l  on  a  rising  ground  to  receive  him ; 
and  both  aniue«  seemed  to  prepare  fur  immedi- 
ate action.  But  Cevar,  knowing  the  necesRit^ 
which  the  enemy  were  under  of  puTHuin^  their 
retreat,  and  the  prospect  he  had  ot  increaAmg  his 
advantage  on  the  march,  did  not  think  it  neces- 
rarv  to  attack  them  when  in  ortler  of  battle ;  he 
took  his  ground,  however,  so  near  them,*  that  he 
could  [trofit  by  every  advantage  they  gave  him, 
and  in  every  attempt  they  should  make  to  chan^ 
their  situation,  could  pusih  thein  into  all  the  dis- 
cmlers  of  a  general  rout. 

In  this  position  of  the  two  armies,  the  Spani- 
ards having  some  time  remained  in  onler  ot  bat- 
tle, again  attempted  to  resume  their  march ;  but 
having  so<m  exiierienccfl  the  dinirullies  of  that 
attem|it  with  an  enemy  so  near  them,  and  being 
faint  with  hunger  and  the  fatigue  of  so  many  te- 
diou!<  and  fruitless  o{M*rations,  tliey  determined  to 
halt  and  wait  for  the  return  of  night.  Thev  had 
now  no  more  than  five  miles  to  {niss  on  the  ulain, 
and  hopcfl,  by  a  rapid  motion  in  the  nifjlit,  t(» 
traverse  this  spacx;  l)efore  Ciesar  couhl  overtake 
them,  or  l»efore  he  could  oblige  them  to  halt  any 
where  short  of  the  mountain^,  where  they  looked 
for  a  jK-rfivt  security. 

Both  jiartirs  apj)eanHl  to  Ik»  fixed  on  their 
ground  i(>r  the  niglit,  wlien  S4>me  ]>rirtoners  lliat 
were  brou(;ht  to  Cmsar  gave  irifonnation  tliat  the 
enemy  were  \\\  motion,  and  must  in  a  little  time 
be  so  far  advanc.e«l  as  to  r«»ach  the  hills  Ix'fore  he 
could  give  thoni  any  elUvtual  trouble.  On  this 
sudden  etner;x*'»^<*i  althougli  his  army  was  by  no 
means  ready  to  in;irch,  he  orderiNl  every  truin.)et 
to  s()un<l,  as  if  he  wen*  artually  in  motion.  Tnis 
feint,  however  slight,  had  its  e(n»«"t ,  the  enemv 
Mieve<l  that  tliey  were  t)  he  instantly  attatked, 
or  closely  purs\ied  on  the  murch,  when  dis<mh»red 
anfl  encuinlk'^retl  with  b:i'iga;»e;  they  desisted 
fwm  their  intention,  and  irave  the  signal  to  halt. 

Afr.mius  and  IVtn'ius,  thus  linllled  in  the  exe- 
cution o(  the  tirst  part  of  their  plan,  which  hail 
been  so  n\Lsonablv  formeil,  Ijejjan  to  lost^couraije, 
and  remainrd  on  thi.4  ground  all  night,  and  tlie 
following  day  ]wrplexed  with  irn'solution  anil 
various  counsels.  So  far,  however,  they  deter- 
mine<l.  that  lieforc  so  vigilant  an  enemy  it  was 
safer  to  march  by  day  than  by  night;  and  in  this 
mind  they  n>mained  yet  a  second  night  in  the 
present  position. 

In  this  interval  C.Tsar,  having  leisure  to  visit 
the  country  over  which  they  were  to  pass,  found 
it  practica!)le  to  turn  their  Hank  and  get  to  the 
hill;*  l>efore  them.  lie  accordingly  moved  in  the 
night,  and  at  break  of  day,  l»etorc  the  enemy 
judged  it  site  to  decamp,  he  apj)ejin»d  on  tlieif 
right ;  but  seeming  to  retire,  and  to  leave  them  at 
lilvrtv  t )  continue  their  n-treat.  So  long  as  his 
march  had  this  a p;>ea ranee,  ihey  were  pleased  to 

1  'Ph »  want  of  cannon  or  fire-arm^  cnableil  a  siipe- 
rior  orniyr  to  nMnain  ulaio^t  in  contact  with  that  it 
tntcnititJ  to  liarnM. 


think  tliat  he  had  moved  for  want  of  pron>ioiK^ 
and  applauded  themselves  for  having  patii-ntW 
waitea  so  joyful  an  event.  But  as  soon  ai)  Iw 
had  got  a  sufficient  way  to  bis  left,  he  chan>!nd 
his  direction,  and  rnarchefj  with  all  possible  FpiKtl 
to  reach  the  mountains.  They  were  no  luni^fr 
at  a  loss  to  perceive  his  design,  or  the  danjfer 
with  which  they  themselves  were  threateni'd. 
And  they  instantly,  without  striking  their  trnti 
or  incking  their  baggage,  moved  in  the  greateit 
haste  to  prevent  him. 

In  this  operation,  Caesar  was  now  become  ce^ 
tain  of  one  or  other  of  two  great  ad«-aDtag<«; 
either  that  he  should  reach  the  poM  of  the  moun* 
tains  liefore  the  enemy,  and  so  cut  oflT  thf ir  n- 
treat ;  or,  if  they  got  there  before  him,  that  he 
should  be  lefl  in  possession  of  their  camp  aisd 
their  baggage.  He  prevailed,  however,  in  the 
trial  of  speed,  got  the  (vnA  of  these  ad^nntages  by 
bi'ing  before  them  at  the  ascent  of  the  mountain^ 
where  he  found  a  letlge  or  terras  tliat  was  suffi- 
cientlv  capacious  to  receive  his  army,  and  which 
gave  him  entire  command  of  the  pass. 

Afranius,  on  seeing  Caesar  in  possession  of  thU 
ground,  sent  a  considerable  jwirty  to  try  the  ascent 
of  the  mountains  at  a  difierent  place,  and  to  gain 
the  summits  behind  him ;  in  hopes  that,  if  this  wa? 
was  practicable,  he  might  follow  with  his  wh<Je 
army,  and  descend  from  thence  to  the  Kbro.  Bat 
the  jarty  he  employed  on  this  service  wa«,in 
nresence  of  both  arniies,  surrounded  by  Caesar's 
horse,  and  put  to  the  sword.  The  rest  of  the 
army,  without  making  any  attempt  to  rescue  thrir 
friends,  beheld  this  scene  with  a  kind  of  forpkl 
dfjwtion.  They  dropped  their  arms,  and  stag- 
gered in  their  ranks.  The  troops  of  Ca«ar,  who 
well  und(>rstood  these  signs  ol  extreme  terror, 
l)ecame  to  a  degree  of  mutiny  impatient  for  action ; 
and  he  himself  was  sensible  that  the  enemy  mi^ht 
in  that  moment  be  attacked  with  the  greatest  ud- 
vantage;  but  as  he  now  thought  himself  »\xk  of 
being  able  to  reduce  them  without  a  blow,  he  was 
uinyilling  to  give  them  an  oi)portunity,  howevfr 
uidikely  to  avail  them,  of  making  their  escape  by 
the  chance  of  a  liatlle.  While  he  endeaAourcd 
accordingly  to  restrain  the  unseasonable  ardour 
o(  his  owri  men,  the  leaders  of  the  Sfxinish  annv 
had  time  to  retire  with  theirs,  and  le<l  them  Ivjck 
to  the  camp  which  they  had  lert  in  the  morning, 
and  to  the  melancholy  fX>ssession  t»f  tents  and  oi 
baggaire,  which  they  had  been  willing  to  abandon, 
in  onliT  to  eJi'ect  their  escape. 

Cflpsar  haNing  lell  proi)er  guanls  to  secure  the 
pass4^s  of  the  mountains,  followed  the  enemv,  and 
took  iKwt,  as  l)efore,  so  near  them,  th;it  thev  could 
not  move  without  beinjr  exposed  to  hLs  insults. 

In  this  ix)sition  of  the  two  armies,  the  senti- 
nels and  advanced  guards  bad  an  op{H>rtunity  to 
talk  together;  they  mutually  regretted  the 'un- 
happy quarrel  in  which  they  were  enirairiHl,  and 
lK)th  officers  and  men  litronjing  by  deunvs  more 
familiar,  met  between  the  lilies,'  and  even  ex- 
changed visits  in  their  o|>p«>site  camps.  <.)iriiYr« 
of  tlu!  Sixinish  army  pnveedt^l  so  far  as  to  talk 
of  an  accommodation,  and  got  over  their  sc*ruples  in 
treating  without  pro()«»r  authority  from  their 
generals,  by  propasmg  to  stipulate  'somt^  lionour- 
able  terms  for  them  in  the  jieace  which  they  jiio- 
post^d  to  conclude. 

Ctesar  was  apprised  of  this  con\^si>ondenre, 
and,  however  irregular,  connivtnl  at  a  cireuia 
stance  which  he  hoped  his  8up«!rior  ]x)pularitj 
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'  i5p!rr*iIour  of  his  fortune,  would  turn  to 
1  arcuunt.  lie  flattered  iiiinself,  that  as 
Xn-t'n  :ihlo  to  «hJ«cc  the  troora  of  roniwv 
,  s«»  he  iitiixht  now  deprive  hin  anUi^onistti 
;inii>-  tiiey  had  fornKnl  in  the  field  to  op- 
m. 

Spanish  jieneral^  Ivin^  intent  on  a  work 
rvrv  executinij  to  secure  their  access  to 
n*m  lini'd  fur  s.)iiie  tiine  unapprized  of  the 
rlv  curresE^iiiidiMire  KulMiKtini;  between  the 
lUfs ;  and  Afnitiiufl,  when  he  came  to  the 
■due  Iff  what  wafl  passinfj,  flceined  to  ob- 
.  with  ijreat  indilferenre ;  but  PetreiuswaR 

aluroHf],  rin  with  the  otFioens  and  the 
who  usually  attended  his  person  to  the 
x'tvve«*n  tiic  hness  db^pers^^i  all  those  who 
jiiiid  in  conference  tfjether,  and  imt  all 
Jiers  of  <.'a*Hjr"s  army  who  fell  in  hw  way 
«wiin].  FnMn  themu?  he  went  throu(<:h  I  lie 
iiid  with  teirs  exacted  from  every  lejjion 
;n'*ih  ailh:*  of  fitlelity  t«»  Pomjiey.  *  He  af- 
Js  nsxeiiihled  the  whole  at  the  utiuul  place 
ienci',  U-fnn*  the  frenemrn  tent ;  and  in  a 

coni:N»s«»il  of  iiiriiiaiation  and  reprosirh, 
ourr.1  to  crinJirni  them  in  their  duty;  and, 
end  ili:ii  he  mijrht  eflfi-ctunlly  cut  olT  all 
o(  conciliation,  ordered  all  the  ttoldiei^  of 
A  ar:ny  tluit  could  Itc  ft>und  within  hix  in- 
nienti*  to  U*  hrou^rht  U'f.ire  hiin  and  shin, 
ir,  ni  t!ie  •*«»»»  time,  havintr  many  ollicem 
i-n  of  tli,«  Siianish  army  in  liis  camp,  mitrht 
et.diiitc  1  tlics4.»  artu  of  severity  ;  liut  he 
•;ithir  til  ctHitraKt  the  character  of  cleiiM*ncy 
I**  If  In. I  a^sumctl,  with  thn  nu-^tere  and 
's-  [M\]\r:  of  liis  enemies  ;  and  tor  this  pur- 
ine lljvir  fnvilom  to  such  ortici-rw  or  men 
•*c  t.i  rciurn  to  tln'ir  own  iwirty,  and  re- 
I  with  i-n-fcnnent^  and  honours  surh  of 
i-i  wi-r.'  iiwiisii'il  to  n-.n:iin  in  hi^;  >»T\i<'e. 
iiiiu-i  a:>«l  I\tri-iiis  hy  tlic  tini"ly  discovery 

V  irr.'oi!  ir  pr«<*tirc>;,   having  esc:iu'd  the 

V  itf  111  itii;  drlixerrd  Up  to  thf  enemy,  to 
I'.'d  :»!  Ms  di^cri'lion,  or  to  Ije  -iimn'd  only 
,'t-«  oi*  pilv  :if  the  intirce>'.iiin  of  their  own 
i-oniinuiil  their  p?itiof  oi-rnition- ;  Imt  by 
r-ri'i;,'  in  iheir  resi-t.mre,  ihev  otiiv  «'n;ibled 
id\t  rviry  t«»  i:i\e  ^tilI  more  t:\idi'Ht  pnH">fs 
-uiM-rior  ^kill  and  addnvs.  'I'hev  were 
e  t!i  it  I  heir  pre«Mit  jH>»t  couUl  not  be  lon^ 
I'v-il;  it  had  Urn  taken,  in  their  ha»te  :.: 
llic  iiiiiU'itains,  iVoin  necessiiy,  ?..^  an  im- 
I'  ri-<;it»-  from  the  atta^^ksof  iin  enemv  wl«i 

a 

-.1  t';tir  m.mh;  and,  UNid*  s  othrr  incun- 
i-t*-«,  h.iil  a  din'ji'ult  ncn  M  tow:it(  r,  the  !>rook 
r  fr-iii  whii'Ii  tln'v  were  to  br  sii|jpli<il  W- 
;■.»-»■.!  to  the  disi'lmrijeof  arrow*,  dart's,  and 
i,.i-'.llc'i  Tram  the  eiii-niy.  'I'l-'rir  bre.i.l, 
tlitv  l;.il  tMliMiiatcl  to  s<*rve  tlwrn  t>ti  the 
r<i'ire  t  »  iIj«'  r.bro  was  n«-:ir  exhau<!rd,  an<1 
id  n  >  i'ip!ieli.ite  pr-Kj^vt  nf  su|>p!y.  They 
I  iliiT-  r>re  in!o  anxious  di  tilHniti.'n  on  the 
of  .1  r^t^•:^t,  bv  which  lljey  nn^lit  jkKin«'>t 
■:  -I  I  r.i  'i  ••r:in  ei:«*;ny  wlio  |-n>- ■•tl  them 
M  li  •'■;:«  :i:i*»<-l  :ii  inn:*.  'I'lwv  hi  sit.ihd 
•rl;i  .  ?-'>iiii!.I  nMirii  to  ilerdi,  w  litre  ihev 
il  :  :i  ■  1  J ''ifrii'-:.  or  !»Ij'>'.ii.I  ;ii:i*;ii;'t  to 
I'.irr  -'  *  Oil  tli-ir  l«  ,t.  at  the  di-t.i:i."e  «jf 
1:V,  III'!  'J.  ri:r  Ifij.-iM  and  dilVi-ii'ty  of 
.'.  iri  \\*\\.  h  tl.«'y  Would  In-  exp-i-i'il  t*»(':i*- 
tta'Us,  .literijiiaed  tb.i'm  ;j_*i!!i-t  t!ir  li>t; 
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and  they  chose  the  first,  as  promuiint;  tne  nearof4 
and  most  immediate  relief  fnmi  their  pre^ient 
distresses.  They  acconlingly,  without  any  pn*- 
caution,  decamped,  and  directed  their  niarL'h  to 
Ilertla. 

The  Spanish  infantry  were  now  more  exixwed 
than  they  had  been  on  anv  of  their  fonr.er 
inarches ;  for  their  cavalry  haA  bt*en  no  of^en  di»- 
coniAted,  ami  liad  lo«t  conra^  so  much,  that  tl:<*y 
could  not  be  ke{it  to  their  place  in  the  column, 
and  were  now  actually  received  for  eafety  ihto 
the  cenln*  of  the  infantry;  the  rear  was  there- 
fore cruelly  annoyed  by  Cvsar's  honv,  Kupp.rtt  d 
bv  the  whole  force  of  his  le^on?.  in  oa'iiidinj 
tfie  heights,  which  were  frequent  in  their  way, 
tliey  had  the  Iietter  of  the  enemy,  by  throuin;' 
their  javelins  and  darts  on  thow  who  attempted 
to  pursue  them  from  Udow ;  and  with  this  »U' 
peri«>rity  tliey  made  a  stand  on  every-  accent,  to 
force  their  pursuers  Ivick  to  some  distance ;  but 
in  descending  the  hills,  the  same  advantage  Wmtr 
taken  against  themselves,  tliey  penenilly  ran  in 
great  disortler  to  the  plains.  And  in  this  manner, 
the  •rn)und  beinjf  uneven,  their  march  consi^tid 
of  alternate  ste{»s  and  iirecipitate  tii;;hts,  ex 
tremely  fatiguing,  and  likely  to  end  in  a  general 
rout. 

Tlie  leaders  of  tlic  n't i ring  army,  to  prevent 
this  fatal  con.ic^uence,  tliought  proiier  again  to 
form  UfKjn  a  rising  ground,  and  atteiii{>ted  a 
stnitagem  to  ainusi*  the  enemv,  and  to  gain  son.c 
advance  on  the  march  before  \um.  For  thispur- 
{N)se,  affeiiing  to  make  M>me  permanent  hx!;;. 
ment  in  the  place  where  they  halted,  they  threw 
up  a  breast-work,  but  neither  pitched  tlu-ir  tents 
nor  unloaded  their  Iraisirage,  and  were  ready  to 
(U'lisirt  the  moment  their  pursuer  gave  them  an 
op|kirtunity,  by  quitting  the  onkr  of  man-ii. 
<  '.Ts^ir,  tru.-ting  to  the  ellW'ts  of  his  bte  attacks 
and  ti)  tlie  ap})earances  which  the  t  neiny  pre- 
s«'iit«'d,  had  iiu  suspicion  of  their  |jur|»«.»re,  i»a\c 
orders  to  pitch,  and  even  sullered  ui*  cavalry  to 
sT'i-arate  in  parties  to  lord^t**  This  was  no  !^Kiii(-r 
ob.-Hr\<'»l  from  the  S{)ani«h  army,  than  they  in- 
stantly ri>sunied  th(  ir  march.  It  was  th<>n  abcut 
nor>n,  and  they  made  some  way  undisturbed. 

C'a'>ar  se«'iii«5  hunself  over-nachiil,  instantly 
put  his  h>gions  in  motion,  without  striking  their 
ttiits  or  {kicking  th»  irl*atrgage,  and  lea^iniionh  m 
for  liieaivalrv  to  follow  him  as  sotui  as  thev  could 
lie  as-en»^>led,  endea\our<d  to  keep  cK»se  to  the 
( .lemy's  rear.  He  was  ui  this  situation  wfien  the 
cavalry  rejoim^l  him,  an*!,  by  renewing  uilh 
double  ardour  their  former  o(K>nitions,obliued  the 
Spatiisli  army  ai^ain  to  sus{>end  their  inarch,  and, 
in  despair,  to  take  Mtme  n->pite  from  tlu*  continual 
att:irks  with  which  thev  wmr  han^M  d,  bv  halt- 
ing airain  in  a  firld,  whu'li  they  fiad  no  time  to 
examine,  and  in  which  thev  wen:  accordingly 
very  much  exjK)S4>tl. 

<.*n  this  ground  Ca-sar  had  a^rain  a  fnir  op|K*r- 
tunity  to  attack  them,  and,  with  littl«>  doubt  of  tho 
event,  to  terminate  the  war  bv  a  kittle;  but  he 
{N^rsistrd  in  his  puqms*^  of  toning  this  unfor- 
tunate anny  to  surn>n<l<*r  without  any  loss  or 
ha/iinl  to  hiiiisilf.  in  this  mind  he  e.»iitinurd  to 
ol»s«"r\e  them  with  a  d^-^nv  of  in-Uiliii;X  indit'- 
ten'nce.  Tln*y  sinm  Ucame  wn.'ible  of  the  urcat 
ilis:t<lvantage  of  the  {fsition  in  wliivrh  thi  y  had 
halted,  and  endra\uurtNl  to  change  it,  wit  In  tut 
cx|>>»siii«T  thenLS4'lves  ti>  the  enemy,  who  was  i*o 
near  as  to  be  able  to  disturb  th<  m  in  every  mo- 
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tion  they  attomptnl  to  make;  for  this  purpose 
thev  tiruke  ground  for  a  new  intn>nchtneiit  in 
their  rear,  and  relirinp  as  besiegeni  advance  in 
the  attack  of  a  fortre<M,  chan|re<l  their  situutiun 
under  the  cover  of  works  which  they  *ucceiji>ive'ly 
raised.* 

In  these  slow  and  toilsome  operations  thej  per- 
sisted all  the  nijs^ht  and  the  foUowini^r  day,  and  ^ot 
a  new  {lOitition,  in  which  they  were  less  ex|>osL'd 
to  the  enemy ;  but  subject  to  a  fresh  inconve- 
niencv,  till  then  unobserved,  in  the  great  distance 
tu  which  they  were  removed  from  water. 

As  soon  as  this  defect  was  perceived,  which 
was  prolably  not  till  after  the  soldier  had  con- 
sumed what  he  commonlv  carrietl  in  his  flask, 
they  discontinued  their  fatiguing  operations;  but 
no  man  ventured  abroad  for  water,  and  they  re- 
mained all  nii^ht  under  dreadful  apprehensions 
of  what  they  mipht  suffer  from  this  (fistn^ss. 

On  the  followinj;  day  the  SfMinish  army  ad- 
vanced in  array  to  the  waterinrr-place,  and,  at  the 
hazanl  of  a  general  action,  proceedinJ  to  suuply 
thcms«^lves  with  this  necessary  article.  '1  hey 
were  suffered  to  avail  themselves  of  this  temixv 
rary  relief;  but  none  attempted  to  procure  any 
food,  nnd  they  soon  after,  in  order  to  supply  their 
own  immediate  wants,  and  to  lessen  their  con- 
sumption of  water  and  forage,  kilKnl  all  the  l^easts 
of  burden  in  their  C4imp.  While  they  endea- 
voured, by  means  of  these  temfwrarj'  ex|)edients, 
to  await  the  event  of  any  change  lliiit  might  offer 
in  their  favour,  Caesar  fonneil  a  design  to  cut  olf 
all  their  ho[)e8  at  once  by  a  line  of  circumvalla- 
tion.  In  conducting  or  covering  this  work,  his 
legions  were  commonly  under  arms.  And  the 
enemy,  sensible  of  the  extremity  to  which  they 
were  sixm  likely  to  be  n\luct»d,  advanced  in  fnmt 
of  their  camp  to  interrupt  him ;  and  there  might 
have  decided  their  fate  by  an  action  \}\yon  equal 
terms.  Rut  they  had  no  C4>unige  left ;  the  habil 
of  acting  Ujwn  tlie  defensive  hd<l  impressed  them 
with  a  sense  of  inferiority,  and  their  frLHiuent 
miscarriaijes  had  made  them  distrust  the  conduct 
of  llieir  otfiocrs.  Though  now  in  a  state  of  suf- 
fering, from  which  not  lung  but  victory  could  ex- 
tricjite  them,  or  which  nothing  but  the  bliKxl  of 
their  enemies  could  avenge,  tliey,  without  making 
any  elfort  f«)r  either  purjK^s*',  retired  again  within 
their  intrenchment 

In  that  situation,  how^ever,  their  distresses  in 
a  little  time  l>ecame  entinlv  insufferable.  After 
four  days  had  passed  in  their  camp  without  water 
or  sustenance  of  any  sort,  their  leaders  desired  an 
interview  with  Ca3sar;  and,  not  to  exjwse  them- 
s«*Ives  in  so  humbling  a  state  to  the  troo{Ai  of 
either  army,  l>egged  that  tlk'ir  meeting  might  be 
held  apjirt  fwm  both.  The  conference  was  ac- 
cc[>ted ;  but  CV'Siir  would  not  allow  it  to  be  held 
in  any  private  place  :  he  insL-tetl  that  Afranius 
and  JVtreius  should  meet  him  in  the  si>ace  be- 
tween the  two  armies ;  and  having  previously  de- 
manded, as  an  acknowltilgment  of  his  victory, 
that  the  son  of  Afranius  should  be  delive^^d  up 
as  an  hostage,  he  came  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
surrounded  by  multitudes  who  crowded  from  botli 
armies  to  witness  the  scene. 

Afranius  pleaded  in  l)ohalf  of  the  troops  he 
comntandcd,  that  they  had  done  no  more  than 
their  duty  to  Pompey,  and  no  more  than  the  wr- 
vice  of  the  province  in  which  they  had  been  sta- 
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tioned  required ;  but  acknoTvWged  Che  i&li 
to  wliich  tliey  were  reduced,  and  impkntd  tbr 
victor's  clenK»ncy. 

Cssar,  in  return,  upbraided  the  leaders  of  UM 
army  with  their  obstinate  animosity  to  hunelij 
and  with  their  bte  cruelty  to  innocent  men,  wbi 
had  committed  no  other  oflenco  than  that  d 
liaving  embraced  their  fellow-citizens  as  fnmk, 
and  that  of  being  desirous  to  terminate  this  mi* 
natural  quarrel  in  an  amicable  manner.    "Tint 
army,"  he  said,  "had  been  raised  and  kept  on 
foot  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  war  upop 
him.     For  this  purjiose  numerous  fleets  had  been 
equipped  in  times  of  i)rofound  peace,  and  tcren 
entire  legions,  under  able  and  ex]iexieiiced  officm, 
had  bei>n  kept  in  this  peaceable  province,  wherr 
there  was  not  the  least  pretenc«  of  a  xnr ;  that 
ev(>ry  measure  was  concerted  for  his  destruction; 
that  in  order  to  raist^  one  citizen  to  uncommoo 
lionours  and  {towers,  a  new  species  of  arrange- 
ment had  taken  place,  by  which  a  penoa  r^ 
maining  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  govemm^  in  Xht 
city  and  in  every  district  of  Italy,  might  ukewiv 
have  the  conmiand  in  two  warlike  provinces,  and 
be  allowed  a  great  military  establishment  in  time 
of  profound  jvace;  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  order 
to  distress  himself,  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  apf- 
vice  had  been  set  aside ;  and  that  to  him  akne 
had  been  deiiiiti,  what  liad  always  been  gruitej 
to  every  citizen  who  faithfully  aeiAcd  the  repuhSr, 
the  privilege  of  retiring,  if  not  distinguished  wilJi 
honours,  at  least  without  being  loaded  with  in- 
juries and  ailronts ;  that  he  had  Ixyme  these  in- 
ilignities,  however,  with  patience,  and  mentioned 
them   now,  not  as  a  prelude  to  any  severitirj 
which  he  meant  to  infiict,  not  as  an  excuse  f-r 
any  singular  advantage  he  meant  to  take  of  their 
presiMit  distresses;  that  he  demanded  no  niorc 
than  (teace;  his  antagonists  should  go  unhurv 
provided  they  left  the  province,  and  became  bound 
not  to  serve  his  enemies  for  the  future  agair^t 
hitn ;  that  no  one  siiould  be  forced  to  take  anv 
active  part  on  his  side;  that  all  who  committed 
no  injury  ag.unst  him  should  lie  considered  as  hU 
Inc  nds ;  and  that  every  man  now  in  his  power 
should  Ik;  at  liluTty,  without  any  other  conditious 
tli;in  these." 

It  is  ditlicult  to  determine  whether  the  sword 
or  t!ic  tongue  of  this  bingular  man  were  roost 
dangerous  to  the  stati"  he  attacked.  It  is  probable 
that  niaiiv  of  his  present  audience  wvtv  as  much 
convinced  by  his  eloquence,  as  they  had  been 
subdued  by  his  milit.iry  t^kill,  and  thought  him  a 
fM-!rson  no  less  forced  to  his  present  extremities  by 
the  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  tlian  able  to  do  hin^ 
self  justici^  bv  the  force  of  his  arms.  His  speech 
was  reaMved  by  the  late  parti/ahs  of  his*  rival 
with  e\ident  signs  of  pleasure.  To  Iw  di?char::od 
after  a  certain  jH^riod  of  the  nu>st  faithful  ser\icr< 
was  all  that  a  Roman  soldier,  in  the  ordiimri 
times  of  the  republic,  could  claim.  To  receive 
this  fax  our  at  the  hands  of  a  victorious  enemy,  ly 
whom  they  exjK'cted  to  lie  treated  as  caj/iives, 
gave  sudden  anti  unex|>ected  joy. 

Aller  the  material  articles  were  adjusted  in 
this  manner,  simie  questions  arose  with  rrsiicit 
to  the  time  and  ])!ace  in  which  the  vanquished 
army  should  be  dismissed  from  their  colours. 
Numlvrs  of  them,  though  Roman  citizens,  had 
been  enlisted  in  Spain,  and  were  natives  or  set- 
tlers in  that  province ;  others  had  been  trans- 
ported from  Italy,  and  wished  to  return  to  thci: 
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count  ry.  It  xvm  dcterminetJ,  tlirrrforr,  that  the 
fifst  should  be  disbanded  imnuiUateiv ;  the  othcn 
march  t>  tiie  Var,  and  thore  be  net  free,  and  not 
he  sulijert  to  lie  prrHitrd  into  any  iiervirc  what- 
evrr.  C^a-nar  undertook  to  supply  them  with 
pnmftionA  on  their  march,  lie  ordered  their 
rfTpcr*)  if  any  were  found  in  hii)  canip^  to  be 
ivstored  to  tliem.  He  [laid  hia  own  soldiers  a 
hi^h  price  for  what  they  were  in  this  manner 
fleaireJ  to  restore.  By  this  measure  he  gained 
STTenl  advantages;  he  lightened  his  baggage; 
be  insile  a  i^tification  to  nis  own  men,  without 
the  im^itation  of  bribery ;  and  he  gained  his  late 
memie*  by  an  act  of  generosity.  The  vanquish- 
ed army  accordingly  came  to  Caesar  with  all 
their  complaints,  and  appealed  to  him  even 
from  their  own  offi;:crs.  It  was  impoKsible  for 
minkin<l  to  resist  so  much  ability,  insinuation, 
and  courage. 

Abcuit  a  third  of  tlie  captive  army  were  dis- 
mi<ucd  from  their  colours  in  S|Kiin ;  the  remain- 
drrrn-sHe^l  the  Pyrennees,  prece<led  by  one  part 
of  Cr^ir'tt  army,  and  folk) wed  by  the  otiier ;  who, 
lirins  ^hus  separated  to  the  van  and  the  rear,  and 
a! way 4  enramfting  close  to  their  prisoncrsi  led 
then^  in  term-*  (»f  Uie  capituLition,  to  the  frunticn 
of  <'*i<olpino  Gaul.' 

While  the  main  body  of  Csssar's  army  thus 
con  iuctvd  the  remains  of  the  Siianish  legions  t;> 
the  iiljce  of  their  diMtinatian,  Varro  yet  n*mained 
in  tne  western  province  of  S\mn ;  and  Ca»ar.  in 
ordtT  either  to  eflfoct  a  conjunction  wliich  had 
UTn  concerted  tietwcen  them,  or  to  force  him  to 
surrewler,  scut  Ctuintus  Cassius  with  two  legions 


I  to  that  quarter,  and  himaelf  foDowied  with  an 
I  escort  of  six  hundred  horse.  Upon  the  report  of 
his  approach,  the  natives,  as  usual,  having  taken 
their  resolution  in  favour  of  the  succegsfm  party, 
declared  for  the  victor.  One  of  the  l^ions  of 
Varro  that  lay  at  Gades*  advancing  in  form  with 
their  colours,  came  forward  to  Hispalea  to  receive 
him,  and  n^e  ofTer  of  their  aervioesi.  Varro 
hioiself  agreed  to  surrender  the  forces  he  com- 
manded, both  by  sea  and  by  bnd,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  Corduba.  Here  Cesar  held  a  genenl 
convention  of  the  province ;  and  having  thanked 
the  people  for  the  uvoura  they  had  shown  to  his 
causie,  he  remitted  the  contributioni^  and  with- 
drew all  the  burdens  which  Varro,  acting  under 
the  authority  of  Pompcy,  had  imposed  upon 
them.  In  this,  as  in  other  examples,  he  endea- 
voured to  dispel  the  fears  which  his  enterprise  at 
first  had  occasioned,  and  secured  the  attachment 
of  the  provinces  by  a  sense  of  the  ease  and  tho 
freedom  which  his  success  had  procured  them. 
The  fleets  and  armies  which  joined  him  upon 
every  conquest  he  made,  enabled  him  to  station 
troops  for  the  security  (3^  every  new  acquisition, 
without  dividing  the  forces  on  which  he  was  to 
rely  for  the  future  operations  of  the  war.  He 
acconlingly,  in  the  present  instance,  left  under 
the  command  of  Ctuintus  Cassius,  fi\-e  legkma, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  troops  which  haa  been 
levied  by  Varro ;  and  he  himself  embarking  on 
board  a  fleet  which  had  been  fitted  out  for  his 
enemies,  went  by  sea  to  Tarraco,  now  Tarra- 
gona, and  from  that  place  by  land  to  Narbonns 
and  Alarseilles. 
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TflF!  city  of  MirHi«iiles  had  not  surrendered 
to  the  forces  which  (Jtesar  had  left  under  the 
conirnind  of  Tn^bonius  and  Decimus  Brutus  to 
UvHit*:!!'  it.  l>rutu<t,  accordin:;  to  the  dispositions 
w'.ic!i  hi  I  bi>en  mile  to  blork  up  the  place  by 
ikM,  u-i  wt-!I  ;ls  by  liirJ,  w.i:)  stitioiied  under  the 
W..\n  1  at  th'.'  ino'Jth  of  the  b.iy.  Ilis  squadron 
Cii.'isinU'.I  of  twelve  shiiis,  but  s<i  ha!*tily  built,  that 
n  )  ni  m'  t!i  in  thirty  d.iys  hid  eh|iscd  from  the 
f«-IIi.;;j  «»f  the  timlnT  lo  the  launching  of  the  ves- 
fiA<  Th'^v  were  minn<*d,  however,  with  the 
c-ijice  t>f  (.-  ?<\f*  legions;  an'l,  in  order  to  frus- 
irito  a:iy  ailvAnta:;e  which  their  antagonbrts 
mii'it  have  in  the  construction  or  management 
of  lb.  ir  ship*,  they  wore  fumishe<l  with  contri- 
vari-e-i  to  jir.ip^le  and  mike  fast  iheir  gunwal«»s 
1 1  tl;i>M>  ol  the  enrinv,  in  order  to  decide  the  con- 
le.it  wii!i  their  h words. 

TiH".  Manvillians  had  equipped  ten  galleys,  of 
which  the  greater  number,  though  not  all,  were 
d.cked.  Thciie  they  iotned  under  the  conunand 
of  Domilius,  who  had  been  named  by  the  senate 
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to  succeed  Cesar  in  Gaul,  with  the  seven  shi[« 
wtiich  this  officer  liad  brought  into  their  harbour ; 
and  having  manned  them  with  mariners  from  the 
ncighl)ounng  coasts,  they  came  abroad  into  the 
bay,  in  order  to  force  Brutus  from  his  station,  and 
to  oycn  their  communication  with  the  sea.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  IVfarseillians  be- 
ing sujierior  lo  Cesar's  fleet  in  the  number  of 
their  ships,  and  in  the  skill  of  their  mariners,  had 
a  conntdeniltle  advantage.  But  as  soon  as  they 
suflered  themselves  to  be  entangled  by  the  grapple^ 
the  Gaulish  sailors,  though  of  a  very  haruy  race, 
could  not  withstand  the  arms  and  discipune  of 
the  le^nary  soldiers,  and  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  ot  nine  of  their  ships. 

This  was  the  \ictoiy  already  mentioned,  and 
which  contributed  so  much  to  'the  reputation  of 
Cesar's  arms,  while  he  lay  beforo  llerda;  and 
which,  joiiKxl  to  the  other  circumstances  of  his 
good  fortune,  procured  him  the  alliann  of  so- 
many  nations  in  Spain. 

While  Brutus  thus  kept  his  sUtioa  in  the  bey 
of  Marseilles^  Trebooius  practised  all  the  usoal 
methods  ofattack  to  ledooe  the  dtj.   This  plac« 
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boinjj  covered  on  three  sides  by  water,  an<l  on  the 
fourth  onlv  accessible  by  an  isthmus  or  nrrk  of 
land,  which  waa  def*»ndcd  by  walls  and  towers  of 
a  jEjreat  height ;  he  opened  two  separnte  attacks, 
probably  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  isthmus, 
end  at  each  of  these  attacks,  appears  to  have  em- 
ployeil  the  sloping  mound  or  terrace,'  which,  in 
the  sie?«»8  of  the  ancients,  where  the  defence  de- 
pended on  the  height  of  the  battlements,  corres- 
ponded to  the  sap  of  the  modems,  and  was 
calculated  to  conduct  the  besiegers,  by  a  gradual 
ascent,  to  the  top,  as  the  other  conducts  them  to 
the  foot  of  the  walls.  This  work  was  supported 
on  the  sides  chiefly  with  timber,  and  built  up 
with  fascines,  hurdles,  and  earth,  rising  in  the 
present  case  to  an  elevation  of  eighty  feet,  and  in 
breadth,  as  was  formerly  observed  in  that  em- 
ployed agiunst  the  Bituriges,'  probably  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  so  as  to  receive 
a  proj)er  column  of  infantry  in  front,  and  to  em- 
brace a  projier  extent  in  the  walls.  The  work- 
men employed  in  the  front  of  this  laborious 
approach  were  covered  with  screens,  mantlets, 
and  penthouses  of  (^reat  length ;  and  such  was 
the  consum|)tion  of  timber  in  the  construction  of 
the  whole,  that  the  neighbouring  country  is  said 
to  have  been  cleared  of  its  woods. 

A  mere  trading  city,  long  disused  to  war,  or 
accustomed  to  reiy  on  foreign  protection,  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  ill  pro>ided,  either  in  the 
state  of  its  ars<?nals,  or  in  tne  si)irit  of  its  citizens 
for  such  an  attack.  But  this  little  republic,  still 
l»earinji  the  character  of  an  independent  state,  be- 
ing in  the  neiuhlwurhootl  of  mountains  inhabited 
by  fierce  nations,  who  looked  upon  its  wealth  as 
a  temptinif  prize,  and  owing  its  safety  to  the 
strength  of  it?  w.ills,  and  the  stite  of  its  arsenals, 
was  still  suitibly  nrovidetl  for  its  own  tlefence ; 
and  the  peoi>Ie.  although  long  inured  to  j)eace. 
still  kept  in  min<l  tlie  duties  which  the  necessi- 
ties of  war  might  oblige  them  to  render  to  their 
country.  They  were  now  support<tl  l»y  the  pro- 
sence  of  tlie  Roman  i)rocx>nsul,  and  liad  hopes  of 
a  s|x»edy  relief  from  romiiev,  whom,  in  opiw-^^ition 
to  CcDsar,  who  was  in  rewllion  ag.iinst  the  legid 
ffovenimcnt  of  his  countrv,  they  considered  as 
head  of  the  commonwealth.  They  accorlingly 
exerte<l  great  j)erseverance  and  valour  in  defence 
ei"  their  wall ;  and  by  a  continual  discharge  from 
the  battlements,  and  by  frequent  sallies,  in  which 
they  set  fire  to  the  works  of  the  besiegers,  greatly 
retarded  the  progress  of  tlie  siege.  They  had 
engines  of  a  peculiar  force,  from  which  they 
darted  arrows  of  a  monstrous  size  and  weij^ht,  be- 
ing beams  twelve  feet  long,  and  proportionally 
thic^  and  p«iinteii  with  iron,  which  none  of  the 
screens  or  coverings,  usually  emriloyed  in  making 
approaches,  could  resist ;  and  Trebonius  was  ac- 
cordingly obliged  to  proportion  the  strength  of 
his  timbers  and  [x^iithouses,  and  the  thickness  of 
his  parapets,  fas^-ines,  and  earth,  on  his  terrace, 
to  the  weight  of  these  enormous  weapons. 

While  such  efrt)rt8  were  made  on  both  sides  at 
this  memorable  siege,  Pompey  had  detached  Na- 
sidius  with  sixteen  galleys  from  the  coast  of  Ma- 
cedonia to  endeavour  the  relief  of  iMarseilles.  T  his 
squadron  had  entered  the  straits  of  Messina  by 
surprise,  and,  having  cut  out  of  the  harbour  a 
ship  which  iK'longeiJ  to  Curio's  fleet,  proceeded 
on  their  destination  to  the  coast  of  Gaul    Being 
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arrived  in  the  bay  of  Taoroentam,  now  Ij 
Ciotat,  in  the  neighbourhrxxl  of  Toi>Vn,  they 
sent  intimation  of  their  coming,  in  onicr  tn  con- 
cert operations  whh  those  in  the  harbour  of  Mju* 
seilles. 

The  besieged  were  greatly  animated  with  these 
hopes  of  relief;  and  having  alreadv  drawn  from 
their  docks  as  many  ships  as  anpplied  the  place 
of  those  they  bad  lost  m  the  late  engagement, 
they  now  manned  them  with  the  choice  of  their 
citizens,  and  determined  once  more  to  try  thrir 
fortune  at  sea.     When  this  fleet  was  aKout  t9 
depart,  numbers  of  women,  and  many  citize ni^ 
who,  on  account  of  their  age,  could  not  take  part 
in  the  service,  crowded  to  the  shore,  and  with 
tears  exhorted  the  soldiers  and   marinen  to  be 
mindful  of  their  own  and  their  country's  ho- 
nour, on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  prey  to  their  ene- 
mies.    Multitudes  of  people,  at  the  same  time, 
drew  forth  in  procession,  and  crowded  to  tin 
temples  with  prayers  and  supplications  for  the 
success  of  this  last  efl'ort  they  were  to  make  in 
defence  ef  their  commonwealth. 

This  nustle  in  the  streets  of  Marseilles,  with 
the  motion  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  beiog 
observed  from  the  camp  of  Trelwnius,  which  was 
I  situated  u{)on  a  height,  and  which  had  a  rirw 
into  the  town,  gave  sufficient  intimation  of  what 
was  intended ;  and  Brutus  was  warned  to  be  on 
his  guard :  but  the  Marseillians,  having  found  a 
favourable  wind,  had  the  good  fortune  to  clear 
the  bay,  and,  without  any  interruption  from  hb 
squa<lron,  joined  Nasidius  at  Tauroentum.  Hera 
an  action  soon  after  ensued,  in  which  the  Mar- 
seillians made  gn'at  efibrts  of  valour;  but  were 
ill  suj>^>orted  by  Nasidius,  who,  unworthy  of  the 
command  with  which  he  hafi  been  entrusted, 
withtlrew  at  the  Ixixinning  of  the  action,  and 
fled  to  the  coast  of  iSpain.  The  Marseillians, 
b«»ing  left  to  sustain  the  contest  alone,  lost  nine 
of  their  8hi}>s,  of  which  five  were  sunk,  and  four 
were  taken. 

These  tidings  were  received  at  Marseilles  with 
inexpressible  sorrow ;  but  did  not  alter  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  to  |)ersevore  in  their  de- 
fence, and  in  the  use  of  every  possible  method 
tliat  could  be  em[)loycd  to  protract  the  siege,  and 
to  give  Pom[)ey  time  to  devise  more  effectual 
means  for  their  safety.  They  accordingly,  with 
great  vigour  and  success,  counteracted  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  the  siege,  burning  and  demo- 
lisinng  a  considerable  part  of  the  works  which 
were  raised  up  a£:ainst  them,  and  obliging  the 
lx»siegers  frequently  to  renew  their  lalx)urs. 

The  first  attack,  a<rainst  which  the  be^iecrd 
were  not  able  to  find  an  adequate  defence,  came 
from  a  work  which  had  not  l»een  a  part  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  siege,  but  had  been  devii-ed 
by  the  soldiera  who  had  succetnlr d  each  other  on 
the  guard  of  the  agger,  or  mound  of  approach,  as 
a  lodgment  or  cover  to  secure  thein«'lves  from 
surprise.  It  was  at  first  no  mon»  than  a  s<]uiitc 
of  ten  yards,  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall  fixe  fct^t 
thick ;  but  so  situated,  that  if  it  were  raided  to  a 
proiier  height,  it  niijxht  cope  with  the  Iwttlcments, 
and  greatly  annoy  the  be!*ieged.  To  give  il  tl.ii 
consequence,  masons  were  employed  to  raise  it, 
and  great  efibrts  of  ingenuity  were  made  to  jiro- 
tect  them  in  their  work.  A  moveable  penthouse, 
of  great  thickness  in  the  roof,  and  screene«l  in 
the  front  and  sides  with  net- work  niadeof  cablej^ 
or  the  strongest  ropes,  was  raised  on  beams  of 
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nf^rrs  oF  a  pTf»jv,rtional  strrn^th,  and  contrivrvl 
n  N»  hoij^tPil  »n  by  niifhincry,  to  kc«'p  fwico  with 
thi*  hiiiMins,  and  to  covrr  the  workiiMn  an  thev 
r.v!.»  on  the  «ncfTS'ti%'e  cournw  of  inaw)nry  which 
I'u'v  IiiiJ.  With  the*' pr»»rautions,  a  tower  was 
^^.  ln.illv  raiM»*l  on  the  foun<i:ition  of  the  original 
i>rii-k  Willi,  to  the  height  of  six  stories;  and  Hrinf; 
fiirni-ihoil  with  ports  or  embnwures  on  every  fl«>or, 
jTive  the  bcsii'irera,  by  means  of  their  missifeff,  the 
r.r:iminil  of  all  the  space  from  thence  to  the 
nniffarti.  They  accordinzly,  under  the  co\-er 
•>f  enirines  that  made  a  continual  disrharje  from 
tlin  tower,  tilled  up  the  ditch,  and  pushed  up  a 
!:.inev  to  the  foot  of  the  wall.  In  this  position, 
njt-.vithst.indinvall  the  eflTortsof  the  besieired,  by 
a  continual  dijjcharjje  of  hea%*v  stones  from  the 
Inttlementfl,  to  destmy  or  overwhelm  the  supports 
of  thi'ir  c.illery,  thev  undermined  the  foundation 
of  thf!  nmp.irt,  nnd  brought  some  part  of  it  in 
niin  to  the  ground. 

'L'he  iriliubit^ntiv,  frreatly  alarmed  at  the  si^ht 
r.f  a  bn*a'*f^  which  nu<rht  iwvm  be  enlarged  to  ad- 
mit of  l>«aii2  stormed,  matle  some  sicrnnls  of 
Irwe.  ami  sent  to  licseech  Trebonius  that  he 
would  sii!<;¥*nd  hi*  ojiention^  nnd  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  Ciesar,  in  whose  clemency  thev  hoped 
to  find  Slime  protection  aoiainst  the  fury  of 
tno^rti,  who  hail  already  threatened  the  inhabit- 
:int«  with  a  ma!4sacre. 

Trelvmiu*,  acrordinjly,  moved  by  these  in- 
!r«Mtii*<,  and  by  the  in-'truclions  he  had  received 
ffTirn  ^'a»!«ir,  not  to  deliver  up  the  town,  in  caw 
It  fi  li  into  hifl  hands  to  the  nge  of  the  soldien*. 
«■!-»; *»iid(sf  hi-*  o;>eriition.4,  and  Hupjjosinj;  the  pe- 
tit 1  m  of  t\\i*  inh:ibitants  ci\\m\  to  an  olirr  of  sur- 
n-ri'lcr  on  their  |»:irt,  entrusted  liis  works  to 
«^!'vi  !;*r  ^nird-s  who,  in  their  tun>  rrlyin!*  on  the 
■:•.'.' 'ini-i^ive  proff^i^ioni*  of  the  |)et>ple,  wen*  jiro- 
l-irti  m.i!!y  PMiii-.*  in  thiir  duty.  The  citiz^'n*, 
I"  irit'.-d  by  the  ojiport unity  which  wha  thus  vi- 
fiTii  th«'.n  t>  rtri'xi*  an  irijjxirtiint  l»Iow,  nnd  to 
t'lr.JA'  bi"k  to  a  iirc.it  distanci*.  nil  the  {lOits  of 
I  !•»  ciii'tiv,  mile  .1  vii^oriiiis  s.illy  from  the  town, 
:in  1  biijii  ]av.»ur.*d  by  a  liiih  winil,  wfiirh  blew 
dirivtly  otj  the  works  of  the  Ijesirfjers,  wt  th<» 
whiile  on  lire,  and  reduced  to  asht^n,  in  a  few 
hours,  whiit  lud  Iven  tlie  Iilwurof  miny  months 
t » er»*'t. 

A"^  Trt*l>oniu!*  had  alrraily  exliiu.stetl  the  fireat- 
er  p.irt  i»f  the  m  itrriil-J  wlii-h  the  country  around 
l>.i  n  CMild  furnish,  it  ripji»;in»d  dlMii'ult  for  him  t) 
r«^-ame  th«'  :ittai*k.  l*ut  he  hmisflf,  as  well  a**  the 
tr.>>.«'i  und'T  his  command,  K'ifi:!  greatly  ex:is|M'- 
ri!i-.I   by  th«'  l.ile  bn-arh  of  f.iith  in  the  town, 
iTiide  r\ery  etrort  of  ini^enuity  and  coiiriije  to 
ri;».iir  tht-ir  Io-<«*s.     They  substituted  liriek  wt»rk 
f  ir  ti:ii^»i*r  in  suji;K)rtin:j  the  sidi»s  and  :;:illeries 
4.f  tlieir  terr.i«*e;  an  1  ailvanoeil  with  so  rapid  a 
pr>2n->-  in  their  new  :ij)i>ri>ach,  th:it  the  !M»'*ie«n"<l, 
n  e.v  •;rei!ly  -"inMit  with  toil,  and  di'*n»j)ointed  in  ' 
th»'ir  h  «}n«i  of  relief,  wen*  striiek  with  fresh  and : 
rT»n»  :il.ir.iiirij  appn'hen-iion-*  of  what  ihfymiihl' 
fX'>'Vt  (u^:u  lli*^  resentment  of  tri>.jjH  whom  tjjey  ! 
h  tl  in  •  M-ri'  I  with  n  rcrnt  antl  just  pn-tvwition  ; ! 
an  I  l!iey  n!iirne<|  to  th'ir  suit  for  men*v,  with' 
rnoro  hu:n!»le  anil  m«»re  >iiioenr  intentions  of  sub- 
inis-'ion. 

^Vhile  nie«is'i2es  were   pa**in:;  to  this  effect, 
Pomitius  AherioKirbus,  wmsible  that  he  could  I 
no  lonjer  serve  the  can^e  of  his  party  at  ihHJ 
[>lace,  embarked  with  his  attendants  and  fnendd 
on  board  of  three  galleys  which  Hill  waited  his 


onlers  in  the  harbour.  Havinj  the  opportunitT 
of  a  hii^h  and  favountble  wind,  whicn  made  it 
unsafe  for  the  wiundron  of  Hnitus  to  weijjh,  or 
to  quit  their  anchors  in  pursuit  of  hinif  he  en- 
deavoured to  wicape  from  the  l»ay.  In  this  at- 
tempt two  of  his  vessels  were  taken,  the  third, 
with  him^k^lf  on  bonnl,  cot  oft*  and  fpsened  him 
to  take  that  shnre  which  yet  remained  for  him  in 
the  growing;  misfortunes  of  his  party  throughout 
this  disastrous  wvr. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Conrar  ar- 
rive*l  from  Spain,  and  expecting,  in  the  present 
contest  for  empire,  to  profit  as  much  by  the  re- 
putation of  his  clemency,  as  by  the  terror  of  l^is 
arms,  listened  to  the  supplications  of  the  people 
of  Alarsi'illes,  and  took  pos<«ession  of  the  town 
without  any  act  of  resentment  or  severity  what- 
ever. While  he  was  yet  at  this  ]>lace,  he  had 
accounts  from  Rome,  that  his  party  in  the  city 
had  procured  an  act  of  the  i)eo|>le  to  vest  him 
with  the  power  of  dictator.  Tne  cerrnKmy  of  his 
nomination  had,  in  the  absence  of  both  consuls^ 
lieen  performed  by  Marcus  ^milius  Lepidua, 
then  pnetor  in  office^  who,  thoueh  a  neraon  of 
mean  capacity,  was,  by  the  chance  of  ni^  situa- 
tion, involved  in  many  of  the  {ireatest  afliiira  that 
followed  ;  and,  though  but  a  sinck?  accom|>liee  in 
the  crimes  of  this  puilty  ajje,  escape<l  its  violences, 
to  become  nlmo^  the  only  example  of  au  i<nio- 
minv  and  disfrrace,  which  so  many  othcni  had 
merited  no  less  than  himself. 

Caesar,  \\nnf*  thus  rui^Mfl,  thou<^h  by  an  irregn- 
lar  steji,  to  a  lejjal  place  in  the  commonwealth, 
ha^tenitl  to  Rome,  in  onler  to  be  invcifted,  for 
the  first  time,  with  the  character  of  dictator.  In 
his  w:iy  he  wa^  stopped  at  I'lacentia  by  some 
di.«>nlers  which  threatened  a  mutiny  amonir  the 
tri»ps  who  wen*  ns««<Mnbled  at  that  place.  The 
leirioiH,  eljted  by  victory,  nnd  fillcnl  with  a  senj^e 
of  tijeir  own  iinoortanee,  in  a  contest  for  the  so- 
ven'ijnty  of  the  empire,  were  be«'ome  impatient 
of  di^-ipline,  an»l  in  hii<Xv  to  avail  themselves  of 
tint  militarv  government  t!jev  were  employe^]  to 
es!:ibli«.h.  In  entrriniy  Itilv  thev  treated  Roman 
citizens  as  their  sHbjirts,  :ind  the  country  as  their 
projierty.  I^'ini  n*«train«'«l,  tliey  resented  the 
K-x critics  which  were  pnctised  ni^ninst  them,  en- 
tenil  intocahils,  nnd  even  tilki*«]  of  abandonini; 
<'a»s:ir,  and  of  d'-elarini;  for  l*ompev.  Here, 
however,  the  usual  couniir-  aiul  ability  of  thi« 
sin:riil.ir  man  sup|>ort(*tl  him.  He  bn>U!iht  the 
mutmoustrtMifM,  under  arm**,  befifre  him,  and  put 
them  in  mind  how  much  he  hnd  ever  coveted, 
and  Seen  aniious  to  obtiin  the  alTtvtions  of  the 
sitldiers;  but  as«ure<|  them,  that  it  was  no  jiart  of 
his  intentirm  to  earn  tn(».s<»  atiections  by  makin:* 
himself  an  aceomplice  in  their  crimes.  **  Shall 
we,"  he  !*:iid,  "  wh)  proft»ft.s  to  N*  the  deliverer!*  of 
our  country  from  oppn'ssion,  iM^come  ourvlves 
the  ijn»-itest  oj»prefl-*4>rs?  Shall  1,  who  am  in- 
triistif!  with  the  commaml  of  a  Roman  nrmy,  be- 
come the  patron  of  licentiousness,  and  in  onkT 
to  indulire  for  a  moment  the  fKi;:sions  of  my  sol- 
diers, suffer  them  to  niin  tlu'ir  own  fortunes  for 
ever  ?  What  shouI«l  induce  me  ? — The  fi-ar  of 
violence  to  my  jierson,  or  the  danijer  to  which 
my  life  may  lie  exptwwNl  ? — If  my  life  were  at- 
tacked, there  are  enow  to  defend  ;t.  But  what  f 
is  life  compared  to  the  honour  of  a  Roman  of- 
ficer, which  I  am  concerned  to  maintain  7  There 
are  persons  who  have  said,  that  they  will  desert 
my  cause,  and  go  over  to  Pom\)ey.    lict  ItMfita. 
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Thej  shall  foon  have  an  opportunity  to  do  nn. 
If  Pompcy  be  my  euomy,  wliot  U  tlierc  1  should 
more  earnestly  wish  than  to  find  his  cause*  en- 
trusted with  such  men  ?  men  who  moke  war  on 
their  friends,  and  disobey  their  ofTicers.  He  liad 
hoen  slow,"  he  said,  "  in  proceeding  to  the  fatal 
oxtremes  which  were  now  become  necessary. 
The  guiltVj"  he  continued,  "had  been  long 
known  to  him ;  but  he  had  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal their  offences,  in  hopes  that  remorse  and 
shame,  or  the  fear  of  justice,  would  liave  made 
the  actual  application  of  punishment  unnecessa- 
ry ;  but  that  he  must  now,  though  with  the  great- 
est reluctance,  proceed  to  the  la«t  of  remedies." 

In  order  that  he  might  not  involve  the  whole 
of  those  who  were  present  in  the  same  desperate 
cause,  he  aHccted,  in  this  harangue,  to  treat  the 
oflfencc  he  was  to  punish  as  the  crime  of  a  few. 
They  were  now  to  be  set  apart,  he  said,  and 
their  punbhment  should  purge  the  army,  and 
retrieve  its  honour.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
he  aflfected  to  believe,  that  the  ninth  legion  were 
the  principal  authors  of  this  mutiny.  He  ordered 
a  few  of  them  for  immediate  execution,  and 
boldly  dismissed  the  whole  of  the  legion  from  his 
service.  The  remainder  of  the  army,  having 
thus  obtained  an  implied  exculpation,  in  token 
of  their  own  innocence,  vied  with  each  other  in 
applauding  the  justice  of  their  general.  Even 
the  legion,  which  was  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice, detesting  as  a  punbhment  on  themselves, 
what  they  bod  threatened  to  execute  as  an  act  of 
resentment  against  their  commander,  beset  him 
with  humble  and  earnest  intreatiea,  that  he  might 
be  pleased  to  receive  them  again  into  his  service. 
He  affected  great  difficulty  in  ^nting  this  re- 
quest; but,  aflcr  much  solicitation,  suffered 
himself  to  be  gained  by  their  professions  of 
|ienitence.^ 

With  a  considerable  accession  of  authority, 
acquired  by  his  success  in  quelling  this  mutiny, 
Cesar  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  assumed 
the  title  and  ensitrns  of  dictator;  beinq  the  first 
example  of  any  person,  since  the  abdication  of 
Sylla,  entrusted  with  this  alarming  power.  It 
was  Slid  to  bj  conferred  upon  him,  however, 
m'?rcly  in  compliance  with  form ;  and  that  there 
might  be  a  proper  officer,  in  the  absence  of  both 
thti  consuls,  to  preside  at  the  elections.  His  own 
object,  at  the  same  time,  being  to  gain  to  his 
mrty  the  authority  of  legal  government,  and,  in 
nb  conduct,  to  give  proofs  of  clemency  and  mo- 
deration, without  any  intention,  for  the  present, 
to  perpetuate  or  even  to  exercise  any  of  tnc  high 
powers  of  dictator,  he  proceeded  to  hold  the  elec- 
tions, and  was  himself^  together  with  Scrvilius 
Isauricus,  chosen  consul  for  the  following  year. 
1  n  the  interval  that  followed,  before  their  installa- 
tion, he  continued  to  assemble  the  people  in  the 
character  of  dictator,  and  obtained  some  laws 
respecting  the  times,  and  the  distracted  state  of 
public  aSairs.  Credit  and  trade  were  at  an 
alarming  stand ;  he  procured  an  act  to  facilitate 
the  recovery  of  debts,  by  dcliveiing  the  eflects 
^f  the  debtor  to  be  divided  amonu  hb  creditors, 
upon  an  estimate  of  what  the  diflerent  subjects 
might  have  been  sold  for  at  the  time  that  the  war 
broke  out. 


t  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xli.  c  S7— 35.    Appian.  do  Bello 
JIv.  lib.  ii.  p.  547.  Baetoo.  in  Ou.  c.  09.  Lucan.  lib.  v. 


Many  being  supposed  to  hoaiO  great  tsnmt  of 
money,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  it  fiooi 
the  violence  of  the  times,  or  being  unwilling  to 
lend  on  such  securities  as  were  then  to  he  had, 
Cesar  procured  another  act,  by  which  any  prr- 
son  was  forbid  to  have  in  his  possession,  at' once, 
above  sixt}r  thousand  Roman  money.' 

He  obtained  a  general  act  of  imiemnitT,  from 
which  Milo  alone  was  excepted,  restoring  persoM 
of  every  denomination,  who^  at  the  breaking  oot 
of  the  war,  by  under  the  censure  of  the  law,  and 
were  in  exile  for  corrupt  practices  in  the  state; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  thb  measure,  procured  • 
pardon  for  all  the  disorders  which  had  been  com- 
mitted in  opposition  to  the  bte  government ;  but 
for  none  ot  the  irre^lar  efforts  that  bid  been 
made  in  support  of  it    He  opened  the  citv  tt 
once  to  all  tne  inhabitants  of  the  Cisalpine  (hn\ 
and  by  a  single  vote  gave  them  a  title  to  be  en- 
rolled with  the  people  of  Rome  a«  noembersof  the 
republic*    In  tnese,  and  in  other  affidrs  of  Ire 
moment,  while  hb  troops  were  in  motion  through 
Italy,  he  employed  a  few  days  in  the  city,  ami 
being  ready  to  depart,  resigned  the  power  of  dic- 
tator.    Tliis  resignation,  made  by  a  person  pos- 
sessed of  a  military  force,  and  hitherto  \ktatw», 
was  considered  as  an  evidence  of  hb  vaoderstioa, 
and  served  to  dispel  the  fbars  of  those  wlu«  ex- 
pected to  see  the  immedbte  establishment  of  a 
military  government.    He  was  now  about  to  as- 
some  the  office  of  legal  magbtrate,  and  to  appear 
in  the  character  of  Roman  consul  against  thoae 
who,  lately  trusting  to  the  name  and  authority  of 
the  republic  with  which  they  were  vested,  had 
treated  himself  and  hb  adherents  as  rebels ;  bat 
who  now,  in  their  turn,  might  appear  to  incur 
all  the  disadvantages  of  that  imputation  which  be 
was  about  to  retort  upon  them ;  and  with  the  ad- 
ditional charge  of  an  attempt  to  dismember  the 
empire,  and  to  arm  so  many  of  the  provinces 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  state. 

The  competitors  in  this  famous  contest  were 
in,  or  but  a  little  past  the  prime  of  life :  Pompey 
was  fifty-seven,  and  Cassar  fifty.  The  first  tad 
l)een  early  distingubhed  as  an  ofBcrr,  and  fur 
many  years  had  enjoyed  a  degree  of  considera- 
tion, with  which  that  of  any  other  Roman  dtiien 
was  not  allowed  to  com})aro.  His  reputation, 
however,  in  some  measure,  had  sunk,  and  that 
of  (l!*sesar  rose  on  the  first  shocks  of  the  present 
war ;  but  the  balance  was  not  yet  alisolotely  set- 
tled, and  the  minds  of  many  were  held  in  anxious 
suspense.  Cssar,  wherever  he  had  acted  in  per- 
son, had  always  prevailed  ;  but  where  he  was  not 
present,  his  affaire  wore  a  less  promising  aspect 

Hb  forces  under  Curio  hnd  acquired  an  easy 
possession  of  Sicily ;  and  this  ofiicer,  encouraged 
by  hb  first  success,  transported  two  k^ons  into 
Africa,  found  Varus  encamped  near  Utica, 
obliged  him  to  retire  into  the  town,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  besiege  it,  when  he  received  intelligence 
that  jul>a,  king  of  Numidb,  was  advancing  to 
its  relief  with  all  the  powers  of  hb  kin^oin. 
This  prince  had  been  induced  to  take  part  in  the 
war  by  hb  attachment  to  Pompey,  and  b^  hb 
personal  animosity  to  Curio,  who,  in  hb  tnbun- 
ate,  had  moved  for  an  act  to  deprive  him  of  hb 
kingdom. 


9  About  500/. 

3  Dio.  Cass.  Ub.  xli.  e.  96, 37, 38. 
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Ciiri«\  upon  thU  intolli^rncp,  wiirly  withdrew 
from  Utica  to  aittron^rjiostinfho  ncijrhlMurhiKx), 
«Tit]  ftpiit  urJrnt  into  Sicily  to  hasten  the  junctiun 
if  the  troopii  he  hnd  left  behind  him  in  that  island. 
Wh^V  ht:  waited  their  coming  some  Numidian 
ri^'MTtcrs  arrived  at  his  camp,  and  brought  ac- 
rouat-'i  th^t  Juhi,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
li  i:!  Itfon  rivalled  to  defend  hb  own  dominions; 
::nJ  that  only  Sabura,  one  of  his  generals,  with  a 
K  iiill  fiiviition,  was  come  to  ^vc  what  support  he 
r  tiiKJ  to  the  fKirty  of  Pompey  in  Africa. 

Upon  this  information,  Curio  formed  a  design 
t  >  inU^rrept  the  Numidian  general  before  he  could 
1*<*  ji^ned  by  Varus;  and  for  this  ptupose,  leaving 
a  cuinl  in  his  camp^  he  marched  in  the  night  to 
attir^  the  enemy,  where  he  was  informed  that 
thry  Uy  on  the  hanks  of  the  Bagrada.  His  ca- 
v:ilry  being  advanced,  fell  in  with  the  Numidian 
honie,  and  put  them  to  flight  Encouraged  by 
this  advantage,  he  hastened  his  march  to  com- 

Iilete  the  \ictory ;  and  Sabura,  by  whose  art  the 
jjt  iiitelli^rence  had  been  conveyed  to  him,  like- 
wise, afler  a  little  resistance,  fkd  before  him.  By 
this  means,  (]!ario  was  gradually  ensnared  into 
the  midst  of  Juba's  forces,  was  surrounded,  and 
attacked  on  every  side.  Ue  attempted,  in  vain, 
to  take  refuge  on  a  height  which  he  had  in  view, 
iinil,  with  %c  greater  part  of  his  army,  was  put 
Co  the  sword.  The  few  who  escaped,  with  those 
who  hail  lieen  left  in  the  camp,  endeavoured  to 
find  a  passage  into  Sicily,  and,  being  disanpointeil, 
surremlerptl  themselves  to  Varus,  by  wnom  they 
were  treated  with  clemency ;  but  bemg  observed, 
tnd  distinguished  by  Juba,  who  arrived  at  Utica 
on  the  following  day,  were  claimed  as  his  cap- 
lives  Jind  put  to  d(*ath. 

About  tlie  same  time,  Dobbtlla,  to  whom  C«- 
s.ir  had  {nvoii  the  command  Uith  of  his  M>a  and 
Un>l  fi>rrfs  on  the  coart  of  Illyricum,  was,  by 
Marcus  C>cta\iiis  nnd.  ^^i*rilK)nius  Lilto,  expellcvl 
from  thence;  and  Cuius  Antonius,  attcniiHuig  to 
HUi>|h.»rt  DoIaU-lla,  was  .nhut  up  in  a  small  island, 
and,  with  his  {Kirty,  made  prisoners.^ 

The  principal  >.torrn,  however,  with  which  the 
new  goverriiiu'nt  was  threatened,  appraretl  on 
the  side  of  Macnlonia.  In  this  country,  Pom- 
iii>y  himself  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  creat  force. 
I  le  hail  tr.in'«(iort(>d  five  legions  from  Italy  ;  and, 
Mnce  the  middle  of  Marcli,  when  his  bst  division 
ikiiled  from  Brundusium,  he  had  lieen  in  the  (juiet 
|MM<ession  of  Gn^ve,  Macedonia,  an<I  all  the 
(•astern  (art  of  the  em{>ire.  He  had  sent  his 
filher-in-law,  <;.'omelius  Scipio  Metellus,  into  the 
pnninces  of  Asia  and  Syrb,  to  collect  the  forces 
and  the  revenues  of  tliose  opulent  countries;  and 
(lespitchcd  his  uwn  son  Cneius  with  instructions 
t*>  a-tM^mhle  all  the  shipping;  that  couUl  lie  found 
on  thit  co;ist.  lie  likewise  siMit  grnoml  onlcrs 
to  all  the  Roinin  otlioers  in  ditVerent  [mrts  of  the 
rmjure,  and  to  the  allies  or  »le[)endants  of  the  Kt>- 
min  !»»» 'pie,  to  join  him  with  every  power  thev 
roull  r.ti<^'.  Sevi'n  thousand  citizens  of  rank 
hi.l  loll  »\viil  him  fnmi  Italy.*  NumlnTsof  vrte- 
TiH!*,  V.  ii>i  had  been  wMtleil  in  Thes-saly,  re|Kiin*<l 
t>  la>  •i!.iuuard.  Ho  was  joined  by  one  lofriun 
from  Si"i!y.  another  from  Cri^te,  and  tw(»  from 
A-!  I.  I  le  bad  two  lesjions  under  Sc i|»io  in  Syria, 
l:iil  «**i»:iihled  three  thousind  archers,  and  an 
u  any  sljn;;ers;  had  hinnl,  in  the  neigh  Urn  rhooJ 

4  Dio.  r'a«8.  lib.  zli.  r.  41  and  42. 
i  Plutarch  in  Pouipuiu. 


of  Macedonia,  two  thousand  foot  and  seven  thou- 
sand cavalry.  Dcjotarus  sent  him  six  hundreii 
horse;  Ariobarzanes  five  hundred;  Cotus,  a 
Thracian  prince,  five  hundred ;  the  Macedonians 
furnished  two  hundred ;  five  hundred  being  the 
rem.iins  of  Gabinius*8  army,  had  joined  him;  his 
son  brought  eight  hundred  from  his  own  estates ; 
Tarcundarius  three  hundred ;  Antiochus  Coni- 
magencs  two  hundred :  amounting  to  fif)y>llve 
thousand  legionary  troops,  eight  thous&iid  irregu- 
lar infantry,  and  ten  thousand  six  hundred  horse. 
In  all  seventy-three  thousand  six  hundred.* 

He  had  likewise  ancmbled  a  numerous  fleet ; 
one  squadron  from  Elg>'pt,  c^  which  he  gave  tho 
command  to  his  son  Cneius ;  another  from  Asia, 
under  Lelius  and  Triarius;  one  from  Syria,  un- 
der Caius  Cassius ;  that  of  Rhodes,  under  Caius 
Marcellus  and  Coponius ;  that  of  Achaia  and 
Liburnia,  under  Scribonius  Libo  and  M.  Octa- 
the  whole  amounting  to  above  eight  hun- 


vius: 


dred  galleys,  of  which  Bibulut  had  tlic  chief 
conmiami,  with  orders  to  guard  the  passage  from 
Italy  to  Greece,  and  to  olMtruct  the  communica- 
tions of  the  enemy  by  the  Ionian  s^a. 

Pompey  had  likewise  formed  large  magazines 
of  com  from  Theasaly,  Asia,  Egypt,  Crete,  and 
Cyrone.  The  princnnl  resort  of*^  nis  land  forces 
was  at  Berrhcea,  on  tlic  fertile  plains  between  thn 
Axius  and  Haliacmon,  that  run  into  the  Bay  of 
Thcrme.  The  Roman  senate  was  represehtt  d 
at  Thesnlonica  by  two  hundred  of  that  body, 
who,  together  with  the  two  consuU,  held  their  at^ 
semblies,  and  assumed  all  the  functions  of  the 
Roman  state.  The  Roman  people  were  tike- 
wise  represented  by  tlie  concourse  of  res|)cctahiO 
citizens,  who  repaired  to  the  army  or  to  this 
place.'  But  though  so  many  members  of  the 
Sovernment,  thus  >iolrntly  ex|)elled  from  Rome, 
considered  themsehes  as  the  roal  constituents  of 
I  the  commonwealth,  thev  suffered  tlie  usual  time 
j  uf  eUvtions  to  ela|>se,  and  did  not  attom|>t  to  prc- 
serve  in  their  ntreatthe  suc(*i-s»ii>n  of  oilicers,  in 
op|K)sition  to  tlic  elections  tliat  were  nude  ut 
I  Rome.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  L.  Conieliue 
Lentulus,  at  the  expiration  i>f  their  vear  in  oflicr, 
took  the  several  commands  allotted  to  tlu^m,  as 
usual,  under  the  title  of  proconsul 

The  geiK'ral  had  been  extremely  active  in 
fonuing,  as  well  as  in  asw-nibling  this  powerful 
;  armamt>nt.  He  intended,  I'arly  in  the  spring,  to 
j  take  (losHCssion  of  Dyrrachium,  Apollonb,  and 
the  other  towns  on  the  coast,  probably  with  a 
view  to  fall  uj»n  Italy,  with  a  weight  wliich  now 
ap|)eared  suflicient  to  ensure  tho  high  reputation 
as  a  commander,  which  his  successes,  on  uthtr 
occasiions,  had  procured  him. 

CiDsar,  on  his  part,  had  drawn  all  his  anny  to 

the  coast  in  the  nt'ighliourhooil  of  Brundusium; 

but  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  attmifit  to 

!  pass  a  sea  which  was  commaiideti  by  the  enemy's 

I  fleet,  or  venture  u|»on  a  c<»a!*t  where  he  had  luX 

I  a  single  ]K)rt,  and  in  the  lace  of  a  sufierior  army, 

I  now  completely  formed  and  ap|»oiiited,  uniJer  tho 

;commanu  of  an  olficer,  whom  no  man  was  e>rr 

sup[Mwed  to  excel.     The  formality  of  entering  on 

the  ofTice  of  consul,  ti>  v,  hich  he  liad  Nh'H  cUrtetl, 

it  was  supjiosefl,  iniglit  detain  him  at  Rome  till 

afler  the  firat  of  Januarv  ;  and  Ptmipey  accor.iing 

'  Iv  made  no  ha^te  in  taking  hi<(  inti'niKil  kt.-.lions 

I     • 
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on  the  coast  of  FpiruA,  from  which  he  nii^ht 
either  act  on  the  defoiiHive,  or  invaJc  Italy  as  the 
occasion  niifrht  re<|uin'J 

It  was  dilllcult,  however,  to  furenee  whnt  such 
•n  enemy  as  Cs'^tar  mi^ht  attempt.  Having 
stai'J  no  more  than  eleven  days  at  Rdme,  while 
be  acted  in  theclianicler  of  dictator,  and  ulitaiiMfd 
hU  election  as  coniiui,  without  waiting;  for  his 
ndmist^ion  into  oHice,  he  M>t  out  in  December  for 
Ilnindusiunu  At  this  place  twelve  h><Tions  and 
all  his  cavalry  were  already,  by  his  order,  assem- 
bled. He  found  the  numl)ers  of  his  army  con- 
siderably imiuired  by  disease,  Iv^ing  come  from 
the  more  healthy  clioaates  of  Spain  and  Gaul  to 
pom  the  sickly  season  of  autunm  in  Apulia.  In 
any  other  hands  than  his  own,  an  army  so  re- 
duced would  have  scarcely  been  fit  for  the  defence 
of  Italy  against  sucli  (otcw  as  were  a8sembK>d  to 
invade  it ;  and  his  mirch  to  Vlrundusium  would 
have  appeared  altogether  a  defensive  measure, 
and  intended  to  counteract  the  operations  of  his 
enemy  from  beyond  the  seas.  The  season  too 
appeared  extremely  unfavourable  to  any  hostile 
attempts  on  Greece.  Ca']>ar,  however,  had  de- 
termined to  prevent  the  dfsiirfisof  his  enemy,  and 
to  keep  him  involved  in  all  the  disadvantages  of 
a  defensive  war. 

No  more  transjiorts  were  collected  in  tlie  har- 
liour  of  Brundusium  than  were  sufficient  to  re- 
ceive al>out  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred 
horse.  Caesar,  nevertheless,  iinnRHliately  on  liis 
arrival,  informc<l  the  tr(>o|M  of  his  intentions  to 
(Miibark,  and  of  his  resolution  to  fix  the  scene  of 
the  war  in  Gret»ce.  He  cautioned  them  not  to 
occupy  transjxjrt.s  with  unneivssary  bii^K^ge  and 
horses,  and  exhorted  them  to  n'ly  on  the  conse- 
quences of  victory,  and  on  liis  own  generosity, 
fiir  a  full  reparation  of  any  loss  thev  might  sus- 
tain by  lea\iii;]j  tlgrir  ellW'ts  bt^hinJ  them.  He 
emliarked  seven  li*irions  in  the  first  division,  and 
with  these  he  hiiiis^lf  siiilwl  on  the  fourth  of  Fe- 
bruary. He  turned  from  the  usuid 
U.  C.  705.  coursi',  and  steering  unobserved  to 
C  Julius  *'"^  ^'J^'^N  arrived  next  day  where 
Ce<ar,  P.  the  enemy,  if  tliey  had  really  l^en 
Serviliua  apprisetl  of  his  enilxirkation,  were 
hauricus.  \f.j^^i  likely  to  ex|)ect  him,  on  what 
was  reputed  a  very  dangerous  part 
c»f  the  coast,  under  a  high  and  rocky  promontory, 
that  was  called  the  Acroccraunus. 

As  s<»on  as  the  fleet  had  c^me  to  an  anchor, 
Capsar  liaving  Vibullius  Rufus,  one  of  Pompey's 
officers  who  was  tiken  in  Sjwin,  till  now  detained 
as  a  jirisoner,  he  dismissed  him  with  a  message 
to  his  general  in  the  following  terms :  *'  Tliat  both 
parties  had  already  carried  their  ol)stinacy  too 
far,  and  might  learn,  from  experience,  to  distrust 
their  fortunes;  that  the  one  had  been  expelk>d 
from  Italy,  had  lost  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain, 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  cohorts  (or  thirteen 
legions)  ;^  that  the  other  had  sustained  the  loss 
of  an  army  in  Africa,  cut  oil'  with  its  general,* 
and  had  sulfercd  no  less  by  the  dlsristers  of  his 
(tarty  in  Illyricum;  that  their  mutual  disap}K>iiit- 
mcnts  might  instruct  them  how  little  they  could 
rely  on  the  events  of  war ;  that  it  was  lime  to 
consult  their  own  safety,  and  to  sj>are  tlie  repulv 
hc :  that  it  was  prudent  to  treat  of  |>eace  while 


1  .Appian.  d?  Fk'llo  Civilo.  lib.  it. 

2  Tin*  armiv'^  of  AtVaniu^•^  relreiiis,  and  Varro,  &c. 
9  The  army  of  Cuiio  and  C.  .tViitonius. 


tlie  fortunes  and  the  hopes  of  both  were  nearly 
equal ;  if  that  time  were  allowed  to  elapise,  nod 
eh  her  should  obtain  a  distinguished  advaman<>, 
who  coukl  answer  that  the  victor  would  be  eqinl- 
ly  tractable  as  both  were  at  present  7 

*'  But  since  all  former  endeavours  to  procure  a 
conference,  or  to  bring  on  a  treaty  between  the 
leaders  themselves,  had  faikxj,  he  prc^posed,  that 
all  their  differences  should  now  be  referred  to  the 
senate  and  peoiile ;  that,  in  the  mean  tune,  each 
of  them  shoulu  solemnly  swear,  at  the  hrad  of 
their  respective  armies.  That,  in  three  cbyj,  th^-v 
should  disband  all  their  forces,  in  order  that,  be- 
ing disarmed,  they  might  sevcrallj  be  under  z 
necessity  to  submit  to  the  legal  government  of 
their  coiintr)* ;  that  he  himself,  to  remove  all  diiB- 
culties  on  the  prt  of  Pompey,  should  begin  with 
dismissing  all  the  troops  that  were  under  his  com- 
mand, whether  in  ^rrison  or  in  the  field."  < 

It  appears  that  Csssar,  if  these  declarations  had 
been  accepted,  might  have  been  somewhat  rm- 
Inrrassed  for  evasions ;  but  equally  bold  in  all  hi^ 
measures,  he  risked  this  event,  or  rather  forrsair 
it  could  not  happen,  as  he  was  sure  that  tlusolTer 
of  peace,  like  tlie  former,  would  be  rejected ;  arJ 
the  rather,  that  it  would  be  considered  as  an  e^t 
of  his  weakness,  and  of  the  danger  into  whicli  be 
had  fallen  by  his  rash  debarkation  with  so  simll 
a  force.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  hii 
message  was  intended,  in  the  usual  strain  of  1^ 
policy,  to  amuse  his  enemy,  or  to  remove  the 
blame  of  the  war  from  himself.  As  he  nsuaUv 
accom))anied  such  overtures  of  peace  with  tlie 
most  rapid  movements  and  the  bolilest  resolutienj> 
the  moment  Vibullius  set  out,  he  disembarked  his 
troofis,  and  in  the  ni^ht  desitatched  the  transjiorts 
on  their  return  to  Brundusium  to  bring  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army. 

His  landing  on  tliie  coast  was  the  first  intima- 
tion received  by  the  enemy  of  liis  intention  to 
pass  a  sea,  which  they  su{.>posed  sufficirntly 
guarded  by  their  fleets,  and  of  his  purpose  to 
carry  the  war  into  a  country,  in  whicn  they 
thought  themselves  secure  by  the  superiority  cf 
their  miml)ers,  and  of  their  other  resources.  Wi- 
bulus,  upon  this  alarm,  put  to  sea,  and  came  in 
time  to  intercept  about  thirty  of  the  em|)ty  tran:?- 
|X)rts  on  their  return  to  Italy.  These  he  iiumetl ; 
and,  sensible  of  Ids  own  remissness  in  sulTcrinj; 
so  great  a  Inxly  of  the  enemy  to  jiess,  he  di>- 
tributed  his  ships  along  the  coast,  and  deter- 
mined, for  the  future,  to  keep  the  sea  in  the  lace 
of  every  difficuUv,  and  uiuier  every  distress. 

In  the  mean  tune,  Ca?sar  man^hcd  directly  to 
Oricum,  where  Lucius  Tonjuatus,  on  the  i-ait 
of  Pomi)ey,  was  posted,  with  onlers  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last  extremitv.  IJut  Casur,  u< 
soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  Kc>ii::tii 
consul,  preceded  by  the  ensigns  of  ofiice,  pn- 
vailcjd  on  the  garrison  to  deseit  their  comn.aiiii  r, 
and  to  surrender  the  place.  Without  fetopjii. .: 
here,  he  proceeded  to  Api'llonia,  was  recti>r«d  iti 
the  same  manner  by  the  iiihabitjinls,  in  t»pi»>i- 
tion  to  the  officer  who  counijanded  for  r«ii!;-«y. 
In  consequence  of  these  e\;Miii.les  ho  \\:.-»  i-x- 
knowU'dgcd  by  all  the  t(>\\i:s  of  Tj  iru?:,  ai.d 
continued  his  man'h  wil'.i  t!ie  p.vate-i  i!is]  yteh 
towards  Dvrraohiuin,  wlu-re  li.m.uv  had  ol- 
lected  his  store:*,  and  foriued  his  jinn'i;  a!  ni:»;:;i- 
zines.     By  his  unexiectt^l  arri\al  he  Lad  ho] ts 
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jf  W\n^  aMc  to  surprise  tliat  important  plaop, 
anl  to  initk«'  hiiiuk-lt  nuiHtor  of  it,  U'fore  u.  hutVi- 
cio:it  force  ciuiM  \yo  aMcnihlt'd  to  rovrr  it. 

l*ornjH\v,  in  execution  of  the  plan  he  ha«l  forni- 
e;I,  \\\M  on  hi4  niarcli  fi\>]n  Macedonia  townnid 
t!it»  c^ia«t  of  Kpirui^,  wlien  he  was  niet  by  Vihul- 
lius  :inil  receiver]  from  him  the  first  intcllii^once 
of  Cw'sjir's  UrnHnq;.  He  wa«  not  amiiMil  with 
ihi*  nit's.'Uijr*  which  this  oflWr  l»n»Ui;lit  him,  \%t 
«Ji<!  ill*  attempt  to  retort  the  artifice,  j>y  ati'ct^in^ 
o  lw»  (liH'i'ival.  He  e%en  expressed  himself  in 
t«*rm4  hiiriih  and  im[H)litic,  "That  he  neither 
cS  i-c^  ti>  n-turn  t4>  his  countr>',  nor  to  hold  his  life 
by  the  concc$:4on  of  <.\iv.ir;  and,  without  re- 
turniii;  any  answer,  dotaehed  inomc  fKirtioi  to- 
wn n!s  ihe  co.ist  where  the  enemy  was  landed, 
with  orderato  lay  wante  the  country,  break  down 
liridjfs,  destroy  the  W(xkI(«,  and  block  up  the 
hinh'.V'ivfl  with  the  timln'r  they  felUnl.*  He  K«'nt 
€Xpr*'<se«  to  Scipio,  with  an  account  of  Cipsar's 
arrival  m  E|>iru!(,  and  with  orders  to  hasten  hia 
i»as>.i:jj.»  into  EurojK',  with  all  thi-  fori-es  he  had 
been  able  to  a^stnnble  in  Asia.  Tie  hiiiiHi'lf  ud- 
vaie't^l  with  i;ri*jt  diligence;  and  Iw'in;;  informal 
on  the  nnrch,  tliat  Oricum  and  A[iolloni;i  had 
alrei'Iy  fallen  into  the  enemy 'it  handss  he  lia»> 
teni-d  to  save  hii^  nngazini*]*  and  stores  at  Uyrra- 
chium,  and  without  Ktop|>in2,  ni^ht  or  day, 
mir.'h'i^I  in  nu'h  dis'>nler,  that  many  deserted 
8S  fnnn  a  caii'^o  alriMdv  ruined  or  desjierate.  He 
arriMil,  hf»we^er,  in  timi'  to  prevent  tlie  desijins 
of  <  'a-*  ir  on  Dyrrachium  ;  encainjied  uiHler  the 
wol^  ita'ut  u  sijuadroti  i»f  sbijis  iiimu'diately  to 
rctiki*  ur  bliM'k  up  the  harl>'>ur  at  Ori«'um,  and 
on!  'fill  Kiirli  a  «li'>,ti>sition  j>f  the  fiiTt  as  was  most 
likrly  t'}  |»n'vv:ii  the  p.is.-Higc  of  a  MVund  embark- 
ation frim  It:i!v. 

<  '.evir,  Ijiidin::  him<.  If  prevont<"d  at  Dyrra- 
rhiuii.  Ii.t'ti-*!  on  tli»»  A;i-ii-i;  and,  in  ordrr  to 
ro\ i-r  I'jiinjs  and  w.iit  fur  llir  ><r<iiid  division  of 
hi-  tfiio.'s  from  1ij!\.  pr«;i:irtd  to  iritrmi-h  hiju- 
j-lfon  tfii"  b.inks  of  t!i!t  riMT.  Ila\in:x  :i<'cord- 
in.:!y  •ii^-ur.d  the  m.tin  bnly  o(  hi-i  army  in  ll.U 
ji.»'r,  hi?  hiiiwlf  nturn<*<i  wiih  a  Miii^Ie  lr:»ion  to 
rf<-i-ixe  l!ii'  »nib:ui'«>iim  al'  the  towns  in  his  rc-ar, 
on  I  to  pr:»\i !«'  tor  the  suj>ply  of  his  c<imp. 

In  till*  mi-an  tiwie  I#i;<uhis,  on  the  {Kirt  of 
Pi;tir»\v,  Moi-I:rd  Up  thi*  h:iriii>ur  at  <  >ricuin,  and 
toriirut:id'-d  tli«'  iMs^Jiir  fro;ii  Italy  with  Ids  flii-t. 

t'dlffi'iS  »>n  the  part  of  ('a:s;ir,  who  had  or- 
drr-. to  Kw  Ho  oppiirlunity  of  trans;K>r!iii<r  his 
amy  from  liri:nin:<iu:ii,  aotu^dly  embarkt-ii  and 
put  ti  .*!.i;  lilt  iH-inix  mi*t  by  a  jnrkct  fiom 
t-'u-jr,  with  mtri'.ii^i'ri'Tof  lhedis»ii»sititins  which 
l.jii]  U  «-n  ni.idi"  by  the  rnrmy  to  inlerci-pt  him,  he 
rt'turiK'.!,  sulli-rinir  one  of  the  \t\>s<>I>i  that  had 
ai"ro;!i:»;i:»ird  his  I'ret  to  kn-i»  on  her  way,  in 
on!'  r  to  4\»rry  an  a'Tount  <»f  his  moii'»n«j;  but  *he 
w.i-i  t!!.'.':»  l»y  thr  entniy  and  di'«itro,ed. 

litl'Ulu-i,  wht»  comiuautbt!  tir*  ll«-«'t  whicl)  lay 
l>"fon-  OrK'iiMi.  N'i;i^  pni-.'uihil  froni  the  land  \*\ 
t!ii»  ^iirtirs  whirh  (.'p-^-ir  had  pi>slfd  alon::  lln* 
»:h  i!'!*,  liiri-«-d  tt)  brini;  i'i-  il.iily  ^ujiplifs  of  \\»>id, 
V. :*••:.  .t:iil  otiicr  ni  /i  --ii.ifs  .it  a  ^rrral  tli<id\.tii- 
l.i^t"  \\-y.i\  <'on-yr.i.  aiiii  itiiiunl  to  trvat  di--li"r>s, 
t:;.'  .i'..-prt  !,  uri-i.-r  pn-ti-u'"*-  of  a  ntiroli.it i')n,  to 
I'.'f.iiii  a  »'t--.:"i.-n  ff  ar.ns.  lint  (.'a^ar,  who 
vin-  ii  p'i-».i:i  t.)  ( 'rii'inn,  on  hraiinj;  tif  this 
r.»  i.>it: 'II, -i^'ptisini:  tii.it  \ho  ih>\'^\\  of  Dil-u- 
ij.s   /.  .ts  to  liiid  an  oppfrtnnity,  urulrr  covt-r  of 
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I  the  truce,  to  procure  some  supply  of  provtiion^ 
j  and  water,  rejected  the  ofTer,  and  'returned  to  hu 
I  camp  on  the  ApnuR. 

I      Pom]iey  had  advanced  from  Dyrrachium,  and 
j  took  ];(»st  on  the  opposite  hank  of  that  riwr. 
j  Dion  C'assiuM  and  Appian  agree  tliat  he  mado 
some  atlenijit  to  pass  the  Apmis,  and  to  force 
(  ah<ar  in  this  post ;  but  tlmt  he  was  prevented  bv 
the  breaking  of  a  bridge,  or  by  the  uiflicultiea  of 
a  ford.    Acconlin^  to  ("asar^s  own  account,  tho 
armies  continued  to  ol)ser\-e  each  other,  and  the 
tnxips,  84>{inrated  only  by  a  narrow  river,  had  fre- 
quent c(»nferences  from  the  opposite  liankM.     It 
was  understoi^l  that  in  theite  mteniewn  no  hon- 
tiliticA  uhould  be  offered.    Of  the  two  parties, 
that  of  Ca'sar  wan  the  more  entraging  to  soldiers  ; 
notwithstandin;r  his  own  alTivtation  of  regard  to 
the  ci\il  constitution  of  the  republic,  his  military 
Mainers  still  !iopt>d  to  n*main  in  possciwioi]  of 
the  govt'nunent.    lie  therefore  encouraged  the 
communication  of  his  men  with  tliosc  of  the  0|» 
j  |)osiie  party.    On  thiit  Mxasiun  Vatiniuff,  by  hi:! 
I  direction,  went  forwani  to  tlie  bank  of  the  river, 
I  and  raisintr  his  voice,  comi)laini<<l  of  tlio  han^lt 
1  tn*atment  lately  ofTen**!  to  Ca»ar,  in  the  contempt 
I  f;hown  to  all  his  overtures  and  advances  to  ficace. 
,  May  not  one  citizen,  he  Kiid,  send  a  message  to 
[  anutlier    when  he  means  only  to  prevent  the 
I  Khcddhii;  of  innfxrnt  blood  7    He  proceeded  to 
lament  the  fate  of  fii>  many  brave  men  as  were 
likely  to  {lerish  in  this  iiuam^I ;  and  was  listened 
to  with  profound  silence  by  many  of  both  urmiei', 
who  crowdinl  to  the  place. 

Tin's*'  r(•mt>n^tRlnces  on  the  part  of  Casar,  de- 

lixen^l  by  an  ofVuvr  of  hijih  rank,  and  ap{)eariiig 

to  make  so  dii>p  an  im]m*ssion,  on  lx)th  armies, 

when  n'|N)rtt-d  at  PomiN'y's  quartens  se«'med  to 

;  Iv  liM>  M-ritHiN  to  U'  sH^hicd.     An  answer,  there- 

fon*,  wa'-.  i.M\<'n  by  tin-  dinTtinii  of  I'omp'y,  that 

on  thr  follow  ill-;  tlav  A.  Varo  sh«>idd  U'  wnt  tt> 

any  j»!;«t  that  ?.h»»ulJ  lie  airrool  U|h»ii  as  wife  lie- 

twrt-n  ihr  two  aniiies,  and  then*  nfi-iM*  the  prt»- 

I  |iositions   tliat   sh<iu!d    be   ma.io   to  him.     The 

[i;irti4-'i  acronlin^Iy  iiu-l  at  a  place  upiK>inted,  and 

I  multitudes   from   U^h   ani>i«-s  cro\Sfi('d  around 

th<>:ii.     r(:ii{><-v,  considt-rinu  the  whole  as  an  ar- 

'  titice  to  i;jiii  tiine,  or  to  find  an  op|Kiituiiily  to 

'  di')):iuch  his  iiu-n,  pniliatilv  ga\e  inr«tructii<ius  to 

bn-itk  up  the  confen-mx*,  in  a  way  that  fiir  the 

.  future  :>huulil  keep  the  trtK>{«  at  a  greater  dis- 

I  taiice  from  each  «<tlier.     Soon  after  the  ollicen 

met,  home  dart^,  iirolnihly  by  his  din<«rlioiis,  were 

thri>vvn  from  the  crowd.  Ijotii  siiles  U-iiig  ai.inned 

by  this  circumsuiiice,  thi'y  instantly  ikait«.d.  and 

j  withdrew  under  a  sliowi-r  of  iiiibbiie;^,  in  which 

nuniUrs  wen.*  wounded. 

The  fate  of  tiie  war  seemed  t-.i  deiicnd  on  the 

\iiilance  iif  the  ileet,  and  on  tlic  difiiculties  with 

i  whiih  (.'?r>ar  had  to  eitnt«-n<I  in  brinyiiiir  ony 

■  reiidoPTMifiits  or  supi  liis  from  July.     I'd^'Uiu*:, 

:  i*n»m  thf  eliict  of  fati;:ue,  was  taken  dan;.vri>u>iy 

!  ill ;  but  I'liiM  not,  v^nni  any  account,  U^  jN'r- 

;  su:i«Ied  to  It  a^4'  hi.->  station,  and  diei!  on  ^hipi  itird. 

;  'Mil  re  Iviiif  Lobii;!'.    u:>!,4iii,te<l    to  f^UO't  ■  il  him 

in  the  Oi»iiini..!.d  at  mj.  liie  li  ;iili  r  <  t  laeit  if  tin* 

;  >e;;ir.ite  ^«^ll:;.!:.  ns  ailed  for  l.iii'^  Ii  witl.i.iit  any 

j  eormrt.     f:r'.':il-  .i.ins  Lili.>,  wi»!i  f'.Ity  iiiilleN",  mI 

sill  fn-iii  t!ie  et>:i>t  i<f  Kj  ini^,  >teertd   low  aids 

r>riiiii!u.  iiMi),  where  i:e.-urjri?rd  aiut  buriit  iton.e 

tr.iiiin:;  ves.-i!-.  oji.-  in  j.artienbr  l.uien  with  corn 

fur   <  ':es:ir's  ciiiij*.     J.-oeeurT,'» d    liy  iheso  suc- 

ccsicSj  he  anchored  undir  the  island  wliichca 
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yercd  the  month  of  the  harbour :  frr>m  thence  hn 
krpt  the  town  in  continual  aUriii,  landixJ  in  the 
nij^ht  {KirtioA  of  arrheri}  nml  HliiigiTi*,  with  wliich 
he  iliiftierscd  or  rarrie<l  olftho  (rdtrolrs  which  the 
rnumy  einplovnl  on  the  ahoro ;  tuvl  thus  m:istrr 
of  till*  port  ot*  Kruniiusiuni,  ex|»et'tr'<l  fully  to  ol>- 
Rtrui't  thut  outlet  front  lt.ilv,  an*!  to  awe  the 
neizhlk^urini;  coa^t.  To  th'w  pur{»'>*»»  hi»  wroTi* 
to  l*orii|H'y,  ihit  the  othi'r  iliviqons  of  the  thrt 
iniirlit  t:>)  into  hxr:t:»ur;  that  hi.s  Kijui.iMn  alone, 
i:i  the  \y>iit  he  ha^l  t^ken,  was  .su:lJ>-ienttoci;t  off 
from  Cvijur  ail  winforciinentH  unil  fartlier  sup- 
p!ii*ri.  But  in  this  he  pr.'.<uin«Hl  too  nincii  on  the 
tir-it  riVeetii  of  his  tiwn  o{>('nition:>.  Antniiy,  who 
ro:niUin<le(l  the  tr(*«>pt  of  i.'axsar  in  the  town  of 
]irunilu>itu:u,  hy  pla-Mnj  nu!Ui*n)U-i:;uarilf*  nt  every 
Unilin!;-p!anG  on  the  contiguous  slMr^,  etlivtuaily 
exciudnl  the  Mjuadron  of  Lihj  from  any  supply 
of  wood  or  water,  of  whb^h  hU  s\\\\)*,  for  want  of 
utowai^e,  could  not  have  at  any  one  time  i  consi- 
derable stock  ;  and  he  n^lucrd  them  to  nuoh  (hsi- 
tn»ii  for  want  of  these  arlide.i,  that  they  wcn^ 
'.thliirctl  to  aUindon  th(  ir  «Lition,  aiui  to  le.ivo  the 
liarbour  a;;ain  open  to  the  !»'a. 

In  the  mean  time,  pressing  ordem  arrived  from 
Cresar  to  hasltm  the  einUirkation  of  the  tro0}>4. 
Dion  CoHsius  and  Appiin  n-Iate,  tliat  he  him>4elf 
U'in^  im{Kitient  of  di-'.ay,  eiiib.irki\l  alone  in  di*- 
^ui^*  on  Ixunl  of  a  lurifi*,  with  int«-ntion  to  {uis.-* 
to  lirundusium;  that,  aftrr  ho  had  IxH-n  rutme 
time  at  Heii,  the  weather  hream*?  bo  kid,  as  to  de- 
termine the  master  of  th'5  vessel  to  put  hack;  hut 
that  beiiiff  prevailei  uj)i>n  hy  the  intreatios  of 
Cft'S.ir,  he  e:);ilinueil  to  struiiule  wit !\  the  storm 
fir  nnny  houra.  They  farther  relate,  that  the 
mariners  heinj^  Ukely  to  f.iint,  the  pas-MMijier  at 
hat  disi^)vered  hiins(>lf,  and  encoura'^ed  them  to 
)i«*rsLst,  hy  teltiiiiT  tluMU  th.it  they  carrieil  Cffisar 
and  hi*!  fortunes;  that,  nevertheless,  he  wan 
fon-ed  li>  live  way,  and  at'terwards  entrusted  his 
ord.T-i  to  a  nK'sserin-r;  hut  th.it  he  returnril  to 
earn  »  p.'l'.^re  it  was  known  lli.it  h"  had  Iweii  ah- 
K»'nt.  I  [e  him.'elf  >iiys,  th:it  s.nne  nionths  hiin^ 
jwit,  nnJ  the  winter  far  alv.m.-ed,  he  KU»J|Hvte<l 
that  some  oj>p.»rtunlti«*s  u(  etr  eti!:i»  the  passji^e 
of  his  wvond  <livi>ji'»n  had  In-en  lo-^t ;  that  he  was 
l>e<\>iue  hivrlily  i:ii;i';ient,  and  wn»te  to  hasten  the 
cmlnrkation;  iidonnin:»  his  olliv-ers,  that  they 
mijrht  run  nsiiore  any  where  Iwtween  Orifum 
anil  Ajn)llonia;  as  the  enemy's  l!f?et,  havinjT  no 
lnrlh»ur  in  thosn  parts,  u«Te  fre«juemly  oi)li;»ed, 
hy  Hires';  of  wc'atlier,  to  de^Kirt  from  the  coast. 

\j[Mn  these  orders,  the  troi){»s  with  jjn'at  ar- 
dour JH'^in  Ui  eiiil»ark.  TJiey  consiMed  of  four 
lejjions  and  eiijht  humired  hors<*,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mark  Antony  and  i  .'alenus.  The  wind 
In'in;;  at  s^tuth,  an  I  no  enemy  ap|>earing  in  tlie 
ehinnel,  tliey  wt  sid,  and  slet-nnl  lor  the  coast  of 
I'pirn-i,  Iml  were  drove  to  the  northward  ;  and  on 
t!ie  Beeonl  iliy  pissed  AiKtllonii,  anri  were  <hs- 
covered  by  the  enemv  from  l^vrrachium.  As 
tliey  wer.'  fir  to  the  leeward  of  that  jwrt  (»f 
the  eoi<it  on  wliicli  Ca-s.ir  hud  instructed  them  to 
land ;  and  as  it  was  vain  for  them  with  this  wind 
to  attempt  jji'tlin:^  to  the  Kituthward,  they  diose 
ti)  give  way  at  o:ice,  and  steer  ft»r  some  conve- 
nient harbrtur,  northward  of  all  i\im|H'y's  stations. 
But  in  t-  llo'.vinj  this  ct»iir>e,  as  they  {Kissed  by 
i)y.av*luum  they  were  instantly  chased  by  Cluin- 
tus  <."oj>oiiiiis,  who  CO  nmandeil  l\imjH*y*sstiuad- 
ron  at  tliat  p!a-.*«\  cliielly  consi-ilinjx  of  IMiodian 
jT.illevs.      Ills?  wind  at  llrat  wjw  moJcruti',  and 


Coponius  expected  raftilT  to  woothrr  the  heai. 
hnds  tliat  were  to  leewonl  of  his  poitt;  and 
thou«Th  it  roue  consideraMy  nHer  he  n-t  sail,  he 
Ktill  continued  to  ntrufrgle  a^^inst  it.  A*  soonas 
Antony  olwer\-ed  thiii  enemy,  he  crowded  ail 
and  made  fur  the  neurest  harbour  ;  heinj;  in  the 
lay  of  Nvmpheui*,  aNuit  three  milm  lieyonJ  Li*- 
BUA,>  <m  the  C4iast  of  Dulmatia.  This  hay  opri»d 
to  the  Bouth,  and  was  ver\'  arcesaible,  thou^  not 
neciirc  with  the  present  wind.  lie  cho«r,  how- 
ever, to  risk  the  Iom  of  some  fthipn,  rather  thin 
fall  into  the  enem> 's  liands ;  and  nmde  Jirectly 
for  this  place.  Soon  after  he  entered  the  har- 
\m\it  tiM?  wind  »hil\ed  to  the  Aouth-wert,  frum 
which  his  shii>s  were  now  6uflicieut]y  ct»verrd, 
and  he  delnrked  w ithout  any  loss.  At  the  wme 
time  the  wind,  in  conse<]uence  of  thU  chaner, 
blowinir  more  directly  on  vhe  land,  and  more  vio- 
lently, Iwrc  hard  on  Coponius,  forced  him  Ufon 
the  «hore,  when*  the  pfater  part  of  his  inileys, 
lieini;  sixteen  in  number,  were  stranded  ami 
wnvked. 

Such  of  Antonv*d  transports  as  got  naieinto 
the  Iwv  of  Mvmpheus  landed  tlirre  veteran  lo- 
ffions,  with  one  of  the  new  levit^n,  and  ei:!;il 
humlreti  hors«».  Two  of  his  tranf:}v>ns,  one  with 
two  hundrifland  thirty  of  the  new  niiiM.Hl  troops; 
the  other,  with  somewhat  \vm  than  two  hundml 
veterans,  Uint;  heavy  piiilers,  fell  astern ;  and  it 
b«Mn:j  niirht  U-lorethey  arrivctl,  mistook  their  way, 
and,  instead  of  the  kiy  of  Nympheufs.  came  to  an 
anc!H>r  U'fon*  Lissus.  (Utacilius  C.*ras«us,  who 
was  stationetl  with  a  Uidy  of  iiorw  in' that  |4are 
to  oltservc  the  coa.^t,  ntanned  some  small  l«ot% 
surrounded  these  trans))orts,  and  olIeriNl  the 
tn»oj)s  who  were  on  Ixninl  favourable  terms  if 
they  Wi»ulil  airn'e  to  surrender.  U[)on  this  sum- 
mons the  new  lexies  accordinizly  struck ;  but  thi- 
veterans  ran  their  vessels  ashore,  and  ha\in:» 
landed,  foujht  their  way,  with  the  loss  of  a  fe.v 
men,  to  Nvmjiheus,  where  they  jt»ined  the  nuiin 
Imdv  of  thiir  army  that  w:is  landed  with  Antony. 

Tlie  e.dony  of  Lissus  had  Uen  s**itlrti  bv  <  \t 
sir.  as  a  part  of  the  j^roxinre  of  lllyricum,  and 
now  a|)]H';ired  to  favour  his  cause;  <.)tlai  iiius 
iherefjire  tiiounrht  projy-r  to  withdraw  with  his 
garrison  ;  and  Anttmy  having  st«itioned  aomc  <*( 
the  tr.in-^ports  at  tliis  place  to  enable  Cscsar  tj 
emlwrk  his  army  for  Italy,  if,  as  was  re|j<jrt(d, 
PomjM'y  sliould  attempt  to  remove  the  scene  <  t 
the  w.ir  into  lh.it  country;  and  havitii;  sent  lli.i 
remiiind.'r  back  for  tiie  troops  which  were  tlill 
left  at  Hruininsium,  he  despatcl)e<l  messengers  to 
C.i's;»r  with  tlic  particulars  of  his  voyage,  and  an 
acctiunt  of  the  |ilaee  at  which  he  had  landed. 

The  fleet,  with  this  division  of  the  army  un- 
der Antony,  hati  Urn  RM*non  the  coast,  from  the 
stations  Inith  of  I\»m|iey  and  of  C.*psar,  steering 
to  the  Uitrthward ;  l>ut  it  was  not  known  for  sonu' 
davs  what  was  U'Citmt?  of  them.  V[Km  the  arri- 
val of  tlie  inlelligence,  that  they  hati  etfiTted  a 
Ian  ling  to  the  northward,  lM)th  paitit's  detenijneil 
to  move  to  that  (luarter.  Fompey  dt camj>ed  in 
the  night,  and  knowing  the  route  which  .•Xnlony 
was  likf'ly  to  take,  plaee*!  hiinself  in  his  wav, 
giving  ordi'rs  that  the  army,  withi>ut  lighting 
tires  or  sounding  tluir  trnmjH-t^,  sluMild  rem.iiii 
in  profound  ^ilenee.  A  ninny,  however,  l;a\ir;g 
intelligence  of  this  disiM»siti<»n  of  the  ein  niv,  did 
nut  advunce.    CaMr,  in  tlie  mean  tiiue,  tolaviiur 
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his  jiinctinn,  wqr  oliliirrd  to  make*  a  ronsidemhie 
nmiit,  asrtn<]»'»l  on  the  liunksof  the  river  Afwus 
lo  a  fivni  at  which  he  pasM-'d ;  from  thenco  con- 
tinucil  iiis  inarch  to  tlie  northwanl,  and  Kccnied  to 
ailvanrr  on  Ponipoy'n  right,  while  Antony  rr- 
main«'«!  in  hift  front  In  thin  Mtuation,  Pompev, 
n|ipn-hcntliR;r  tliat  ho  nii>;ht  he  attarked  on  dif- 
ferrnt  Mdes  at  once  hy  Ciwar  and  by  Antony, 
lhou<:ht  |»roi)er  to  quit  his  rtution ;  and  leaving 
their  armira  to  join,  fell  hark  to  AR|ianir;iunif  a 
mmnz  J»ost  about  a  day's  march  from  Djirachium. 

Cw^SLT  having  obtained  thiit  great  reinforce- 
ment, was  no  longer  so  anxious  as  he  had  hitherto 
been  for  the  nresenation  of  his  podM>8sions  U[)on 
\\v^  coast.  His  enemies,  by  the  superiority  of 
tfieir  fleet**,  coukl  j)revent  tiis  receiving  anv  regu- 
lar supply  of  ]>rovidions  from  the  sea.  It  was 
iiece«-«ary  for  him,  therefore,  in  onler  that  he 
Diiirht  ha%e  some  other  reiK>urce,  and  lie  in  con- 
dititm  to  act  on  ttko  ofl(>n!<iive,  to  extend  his  quar- 
t^n  bv  Unil  and  to  cover  some  tract  of  count r\' 
from  whirh  he  couUl  subsist  his  army.  For  this 
purjioffe  he  removed  from  Oricuni  the  Iei;ion  tliat 
was  rtaiionetl  at  that  place ;  takins;  such  precau- 
tions as  were  necessary  to  secure  his  shipping  in 
the  port  from  any  surprise  by  sea.  He  drew  tlie 
greater  |>nrt  of  the  vesseU  on  Khure,  sunk  one  in 
tlie  m«)uth  of  the  harlwur,  and  placed  another  at 
anclior  m^ar  it,  mounted  witn  a  considerable 
loAcr,  and  manned  with  a  proper  force.  Hein<r 
thus  s(*f'ured  on  the  coast,  he  S4>nt  numerous  de- 
toclmH'nts  in  dilVeri^nt  directions:  Tj.  Cassias 
I^nijinujs  with  a  le«»ion  of  new  levies,  into 
Thes!*aly;  C.  Calvisius  Sabinus,  with  rive  eo- 
hurt-*  and  a  party  of  horse,  into  ilOtolia;  Cn. 
DomitiiH  Talvisiu*.  with  two  legions,  the  ele\enth 
and  twelfth,  into  Macetlonia ;  givinsr  strict  cluirge 
to  ra'"!i  i.f  these  otliccr*.  thiit  lliev  should  collect 
a!i  the  funz**  and  pn>Nisit>M."4  which  lh^)^c  or  the 
mi'ihlviiirin::  countrie-*  C'luld  furni>h. 

A**  I*(>:n{^-y  h;id  relii'd  much  on  the  authority 
of  trovernuii-rit,  wilh  which  he  w:w  M-sted  ut  llic 
N»!i;iniii:r«»f  llie  war,  and  which  he  Micvt-d  Ciixe 
111*  p:irty  a  disj»en<;ition  from  tlieex«'rcis«*uf  lhos4' 
liojtul.ir  arts  with  which  <'a-.^ir  thou^iht  |iri>ier 
to  ri*co:nniend  his  caUi<e.  he  threatened  to  {!Uiii-«h 
the  n-fnictory  iiu»re  than  he  eiicour.i«.'c«l  or  re- 
wanl'd  the  (iutit'iil;  and  he  often  therefon?  ex- 
torted s^'rviuvH  Inwu  the  jiroxince-,  ncijinnin:;  the 
necessary  attention  to  concilint*-  their  alln-tuin"*; 
and  '•^uch  wen^  the  cflec1i<of  thiifcondui'f,  that  the 
detachments  which  now  apj>earcfl  on  the  pirt  of 
(*as,ir  were  e\cry  when'  fa>tiUMbly  ntriMil. 
Sabinus  made  hiinsi'If  marterof  i^Cli»lii.  Lihi- 
cinus  ffHind  the  j.KM^ple  of  Thes^idy  diviile<l,  and 
was  joinc<I  by  one  of  the  |»arh«s,  l'alvisiu<, 
U(¥>n  hi-4  arrival  in  Maivdonia,  hail  disputations 
fn»m  many  towns  an«l  ilistricts  of  the  proxince, 
witfi  as.suniice:*  of  favour  and  su*»nii-<ion ;  and 
by  thes*'  iniMnj*  thi^  juis-^'-i-iims  of  <  'a-sar,  even  in 
tfi<»<4^  coiaitiies  on  wliich  his  a nta ironists  had 
chi«-!ly  dr|n'ndcd,  I'eg'an  tii  U*  e«pial  to  tht-irs. 

It  was  t!iiiiiaht  an  uiiiKinlonable  error  in  i\)m- 
\<'y.  thus  to  suliiT  hi«*  fpiarters  to  he  overrun  by 
»n  tiit'iiiy  wiio  had  but  n-cenlly  acquired  a  fo<»t- 
i'li;  on  ill'*  cua^t,  atid  uh-'se  army  was,  in  nuin- 
Ur  **(  cav.iliv  aii'l  liilit  iiit'uitrv.  as  well  as  of 
re:;iilar  t'»»t,  i; fatly  inleritir  to  Lis  own.  I'oni- 
••ev.  !).iur\»T,  kiK'wiiiLj  tin*  interest  which  <.'a'- 
hjr  lud  in  brinniniT  the  contest  to  a  sjieeily  «le- 
ri'ion,  did  t\M  cIhmw  to  divide  his  forcrs.  and  he 
rehc«J  for  the  security  4>f  the  southern  and  inland 
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provinces,  on  the  legions  whk;h  were  soon  ex- 
|iectfd  to  land  from  Asia  on  the  eastern  shon*! 
of  Macedonia  or  Theswily. 

Scipio,  bein?  the  father-in-law  of  Pom|H?y,  had 
Iteen  employed  in  assembling  the  forces  of  Asia, 
and  had,  by  severe  exactions,  availed  himself  of 
thf  resources  of  that  opu'ent  pro\ince.  He  was 
still  occupietl  in  this  senke  at  Efdicsus,  when  ho 
recei\e<l  from  Pom[)ey  an  account  of  Cesar b 
arrival  in  Kpirus,  and  an  order  witliout  delay  1o 
transjiort  his  anny  into  Euro|)e.  He  accordingly, 
soon  aller  the  arrival  of  Cssar's  detachments  at 
their  several  i>laces  of  destination,  debarked  in 
the  l>ay  of  1  herme,  or  of  Thessalonica,  and 
I)enetrated  into  Macedonia,  directing  his  march 
towards  the  quarli-rs  of  the  two  legions  which 
CfTsar  had  sent  thither  under  the  command  of 
Domitius  Calvisius,  and  gave  a  general  alarm  on 
his  route ;  but  being  arrived  witnin  about  twenty 
miles  of  Domitius,  he  turned  on  a  sudden  into 
Thessaly,  as  thinking  Longinus,  who  was  sta- 
tioned in  that  country  with  one  legion  of  raw 
trooits,  might  Im>  made  an  easier  prey. 

1  o  lighten  liU  march,  he  left  Ids  liacfgagc  un- 
der a  guani  of  eiglit  cohorts,  commanded  by  Fa- 
vnnius  on  the  Haiiaemon,  a  river  which  seftarates 
Macedonia  from  Thessaly,  and  proceeded  with 
iireat  des{)atch  towards  the  quarters  of  Longinus. 
'i'his  otlicer,  greatly  alarmed  at  his  suddf  n  a]i- 
|»roach,  and  mi&t>ikinLr,  at  the  same  time,  for  an 
enemy  a  l»o<ly  of  Thracian  horse  which  were 
coming  to  his  own  n.j>istance,  hastily  withdrew 
hy  the  mountains,  and  continued  his  retr(  at  to 
Ambracia.  Scipio  was  ul>out  to  pursue  Longinus 
on  the  route  he  had  taken,  when  he  was  recalled 
by  i*arnest  nM-n-rentalioiw  from  I-'avi^nins,  the 
otlici'r  he  had  left  to  jjuan!  his  bij^irage;  infi^im- 
ini:  him,  that  hi-<  ywX  was  in  t!u-  utriii -^t  daii::«T 
of  1m  inijj  lorced  bv  «.\ii\isiu-«,  uho  was  (»n  bis 
march  throiiLli  ^la«'^.^'nia  I'cr  that  ]tur{.ose. 
Si'i|.io  :nv»iri!iiijly  iitiiriuii  with  all  pi ■»i Me  de- 
spatch to  tlie  I  la'.iai-ni'in,  and  arriv<i]  .it  the  {otc 
of  I'axoiiiu:,  atttr  tla-  dn.->t  \^^il-h  aro>e  frmn  iho 
march  of  the  enemy  had  appeand  on  the  plain; 
and  tliuscame  kin'ly  in  tiiu*'  to  Mi>lain  I. is  party, 
and  t(>  res(*ue  his  lianiTHi^i) 

'I'he  armies  ci>nliiiuet)  to  ticcupy  the  opposite 
Innks  iif  the  I  {alia(*nii»n  ;  and  a>  Sipiti,  by  the 
tliirht  of  Loniiinus,  was  U-<'ome  ma»t4  r  of  all 
Thes»aly,  C;il\iaius  continued  in  |x)sses>ion  ef 
Mac*-<lonia,  and  t*r(>ni  tlu-nce  pecun-d  a  iciiMder- 
able  source  of  su;»ply  to  <.'a-sjir's  army. 

It  would  base  Inrn  of  great  moment  to  Pom- 
|Ny  s  atfairs,  and  lut  inco|lsi^4ent  with  the  dila- 
tory plan  he  had  forme<l  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  to  ha\e  risked  an  actiim  between  tlirsi'  s<'- 
|>arate  ImmHcs  un  the  Ilaliacmoii,  rather  than  to 
have  suflireil  his  em-my  to  retain  the  c<>:Mm;tnd 
iifho  many  jMsts  of  con>rqiierM'e ;  and  .^cij:io  ac- 
conlinijly  pahSt'd  tiie  river  v\ith  a  view  to  brin^oii 
an  en>:,ii;cment ;  but  after  some  Ma\  en  the  plain, 
lindin^  no  op|K>rtunity  to  attack  tin-  eni-iriy  \%itii 
any  ho|H*s  of  success,  he  ^'|:a^sef^  l!;«"  r:\er,  and 
ha\ing  ivcuiiied  his  former  station,  tin  re  pahsrd 
some  partial  encoimtrrs  U-tuttii  mi*  h  n>  uerc 
aiUanceil  on  the  diffen'nt  ^ides,  but  xxitlmut  uny 
CiMisideniMe  event. 

While  >o  many  lariie  biidics,  dctaclad  from 
the  princii>:il  armies,  wrre  thus  cunteiiiling  in 
Tlu'ssaly  lor  the  possesi-ion  of  the  eountrv',  I'om- 
|iey  reinainnl  to  cover  the  ground,  which  was  of 
gruater  imi>ortanov  to  bun,  in  the  r.ei'^hbuurboijd 
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of  the  »ra,  and  the  port  of  Dyrrachiiim.  Having, 
at  the  distance  of  aliout  a  day's  inarch  in  his 
pear,  tliis  town  and  hirhour  as  a  place  of  arnu», 
at  which  he  hud  do{>o.iited  his  micrazinrs  and 
stores,  and  from  which  he  received  his  onlinary 
iiupply  of  ])ro»isions,  he  had  taken  liis  measures 
to  protract  the  war;  ami  trustinsj  to  liis  own  su- 
TM'rior  resijurces,  l»oth  by  Rca  and  by  land,  did  not 
doubt  that  by  waiting  until  the  countries  wliich 
Cesar  had  occupie<l  should  be  exhausted,  lie 
tnif^ht  for»*e  liim  to  retire  from  the  c/)ntest  without 
the  risk  of  a  battle.  To  hasten  this  event,  he  en- 
de.ivour»^i  every  where  to  straiten  his  quarters  in 
the  country,  and  to  block  up  or  destroy  all  the 
harbours  he  had  on  the  coast. 

Cnea-«,  the  eldi?st  of  Pomj>ey's  sons,  c^mmand- 
in^  the  Ei^yptim  fle«*t,  in  extniution  of  this  plan 
whicii  hid  been  laid  to  harass  the  enemy,  with- 
out eTp«>sin:T  their  cjnise  to  a  general  liaTLinl,  at- 
tacked Ca)<ir's  principal  naval  station  at  Orirum, 
raised  the  vessel  that  had  been  sunk  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harlxjur,  ftirced  the  armeil  galley  that  was 
Ft  iti'>n''d  In'tbre  it.  and  carrieil  off  or  destroyed  ull 
the  shij)^  that  were  laiil  up  in  the  [wrt.  From 
tliciir'e  III"*  pnKceded  to  LisHUs.  burnt  thirty  tnin- 
■j)3rl4  which  Antony  had  left  in  the  harlwur; 
but  h  iviuix  ma  le  an  attempt  on  the  town,  was 
repnU:».l  with  Iojjs. 

<..-  D4ir,  on  tlie  opposite  part,  sen.'iblc  of  the  in- 
terest wiii'rh  he  had  in  brinijing  the  war  to  a 
§'KV:|y  divi<*ion,  advancnl  ujwri  PomiH\v,  forced  a 
p^av  .):*svn.'  ^tn'iv^fh  that  covcn^d  his  frnnt,  and 
cnnn  >\l  in  his  prpj«ence.  The  d.ay  after  he 
arriv(vl  in  thl-j  pj-Jtion,  either  to  brin;x  on  a 
pi»ncr.il  acti  )M,  or  to  •j-iin  t!ie  reputation  of  br.iv- 
mi  his  ajif-monist,  he  formed  nis  army  on  the 
plain  Ix'twcvn  tlje  two  cain|»s;  but  as  Pt)m;K*y 
cotilin'icd  firm  or  unmoved  by  this  insult,  and 
as  til*  pv'i^nt  loss/s  which  C:psir  had  sustained 
in  hi'^  -shipviii'X,  an<l  on  the  coast,  rendered  his 
pr.)-;)".M  of  fixture  su[H)Hcs  or  reinforcements 
ev<Ty  <1  »y  less  s-^cure,  he  projected  a  movement, 
bv  wliieli  he  ')r.)'.K)5e.i  cither  to  force  an  en".i:i»'- 
ni.'':i-,  or  to  pnviude  t)ie  ene:ny  from  all  his  re- 
B.n-jj's  ill  t!ie  town  an<i  liurbour  of  Dyrracliium. 

L'or  tiiis  piirihwe,  and  that  PomjH\v  mij^ht  tlie 
IcnS  s'l-JiKN't  aiiv'  important  desiijn,  he  »lecam|H*d 
in  t!\e  day,  and  ha\niiX  a  larj^e  circuit  to  make, 
<!ire  !*ed  his  march  at  first  from  Dyrruchium,  and 
was  t!ioi;/Iit  to  retire  for  want  of  provisions;  but 
in  the  niLilit  he  chaniicd  his  direction,  and  with 

fjr-'a:  dilij'Mice  advanci'tl  to  tlie  town.  }\>mpey 
\avi:iT  iii!elli:ren.'e  of  the  change  which  Caesar 
had  ma  In  in  liis  route  durin^j  the  nij^ht,  ^xTceixi'd 
his  design;  and  havin-:^  a  nearer  way  to  Dyrra- 
chiu:n,  still  ex})ected  by  a  rapid  march  tv)  arrive 
b'.'fore  him.  I5ut  (/SRsar  having  prevailed  on  his 
men,  not-.vitlist.mdin:;  the  jrrt'at  fatii;ucs  of  the 
precedinjj  day,  to  continue  their  marcli  with  little 
interruption  all  niirlit,  w.is  in  possession  of  the 
onlv  avenue  to  the  town,  when  the  van  of  Pom- 
pcy"'s  army  appeared  on  the  hills. 

Pom  )ey  tlius  shut  out  from  Dyrrachium, 
wh'-.-e  h'r  liad  placed  his  mij^azines  and  stores, 
u'l  1  I'ay.n  the  only  harl>our  he  had  on  the  C(>a>l, 
was  o'.iliiTod  to  take  posscs>iion  of  tlie  Petra,  a 
Bini'l  pri»;n>ntory  wiru'li  covered  a  little  creek  or 
bay  nat  fir  from  the  town,  an  1  there  endeavoured 
to  supply  the  loss  of  the  harlwur,  by  brin^jinj;  sliips 
of  burden  to  unload,  and  by  i)rocurin<r  supplies 
!n  b>its  from  his  ma;:jazines  and  stores  in  the 
i)wn  i  and  in  tlii&  manner  was  still  in  condition 


to  avoid  any  immediate  mk  of  his  fortunes  in  i 
single  action. 

Cresar,  on  the  other  hand,  brin^  disappoiuti^ 
in  the  desir;n  he  hail  formed  to  exclude  the  enPoiT 
from  tlieir  magazines  in  the  town  of  DjTrachiiira. 
and  seeing  no  likelihood  of  bring  able  to  brinii 
the  war  to  a  sjKvdy  dt^cision,  }\is  own  communv- 
cation  with  Italy  i)ein^  entirely  cut  oQj  an*)  the 
fleets  lie  had  onlered  from  thrncc,  from  Sicily, 
and  from  Gaul,  having  met  with  unexpected  de- 
lays, sent  an  officer,  name;]  L.  CanuJcius,  Lnto 
Epirus,  with  a  commission  to  draw  into  maga- 
zines all  the  corn  tliat  could  he  found  in  that  or 
the  neighbouring  districts,  and  to  secure  them  at 
proper  places  for  the  use  of  his  army.  This, 
however,  in  a  country  tliat  was  mountainous  and 
l»arren,  itself  commonly  supplied  with  com  from 
abroad,  anrl  lately  on  pur)x»sc  laid  waste  by  the 
enemy,  was  not  likely  to  furnish  him  with  any 
<*onsidt'rahle  supplv,  or  to  enable  him  for  any 
time  to  sup()ort  a  dilatory  war.  His  genius  lira's 
therefore  at  work  by  some  speedier  course  to 
harass  his  enemy,  and  to  hasten  the  end  of  the 
contest. 

In  these  circumstances,  however,  he  did  not 
necrlect  his  usual  artifices  to  amuse  and  distnd 
his  antagonists  with  gnrat  proft's^ons  of  modera- 
tion, and  with  overtures  of  peace.  On  hearing 
of  Scipio's  arrival  in  Euroix-,  aflectinir  to  have 
despairt^l  of  obtaining  \¥ni?Q  by  any  farther  direct 
applications  to  Pompey  himself,  and  willinir  to 
apjieal  to  the  reason  of  the  father-in-law  arniin--t 
the  olistinacy  of  the  s(»n.  he  sent  Clodius,  their 
common  frien<l,  with  letters  and  instructions,  to 
inform  Scipio  of  the  great  ]Kiins  he  had  taken  to 
obtain  an  equitable  accommodation,  **  all  wliich, 
he  presumed,  hail  hitherto  failed,  through  the 
unhappy  timidity  of  those  he  entrusteii  with  hi* 
messaires,  and  from  their  not  havinij  courage  to 
deliver  them  proj)erly  to  their  general.  But  sub 
jivincd  that,  throuiih  the  mediation  of  Scipo 
who  could  deliver  himself  with  so  mucli  freedom, 
who  could  advise  with  so  niucii  autiiority ;  and 
who,  l>ein;T  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  attached 
to  his  jMTson,  could  even  enforce  wiiat  was  ju>t, 
he  mii^ht  exjK^ct  a  dillerent  issue  to  proj»osiiious 
so  fair  and  so  rejLsonable.  And  that  in  this  event 
Scii)io  would  have  the  honour  of  bein^r  the  re- 
storer of  tranquillity  and  goo<l  order  to  Italy,  of 
peace  to  the  provinces,  and  of  pnwjwrity  to  the 
whol«'  empire.'  Clodius  was  received  with  re- 
s[)ect;  but  on  deliverinsx  his  message,  it  appears 
that  all  farther  communication  was  refusetl  hira 
as  a  j)erson  who  came  to  insult  or  amuse  with 
false  pretensions.  Cn?sar,  iinKvd,  was  himself, 
as  usual,  so  far  from  tru>tinjj  to  the  ellcct  of 
these  j>rojwsition«,  or  so  far  from  remitting  his 
own  ojM^rations  in  order  to  contirm  his  p.icific 
professions,  that  he  even  redoublrtl  his  eflorts  in 
that  very  Quarter  which  was  entru**trtl  to  S^'ipio; 
and  as  he  had  already  ]^>sst»S!n\l  himself  of  Hj»i- 
rus,  Acarnania,  and  JEtolia,  he  carrietl  his\iew8 
still  farther  on  that  side,  and  w^it  TusiusCalcnus 
to  be  joined  by  Lon^inus  and  Sabiiuis,  and  to 
endeavour,  bv  the  i«-thums  ai  Corinth,  to  pene- 
trate into  Acliaia. 

I  le  himself  at  tlic  same  time  en<jaired  in  a  pnv 
ject,  uliieh  to  those  who  do  not  nvolieet  the 
aiui/.ing  W(»rks  which  \^cre  trepiently  exo'uted 
bv  Romin  armies,  parlicu'arly  by  that  of  Caesar 
himself,  will  apwar  so  vast,  and  even  romantic, 
as  to  exceod  belief:  this  project  was  no  less  thaa 
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li>  invi'^t  Pomp?y  in  Iiu  camp,  though  at  the 
h«*i-!  i»f  an  anny  siijierior  t4->  hu  own,  amloMiirr 
hi.u  to  r(»-.*i"k*  froin  the  coast,  or  submit  to  Ik? 
irivr.-itivl  with  lined,  ami  completely  8hut  out 
fiorn  the  rountrv.  For  this  pur|K>Ae  he  occupied 
w^veral  hi  U  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompey's 
ri.ii:».  sfren^theneJ  thetu  with  forts,  joined  th«we 
f  irtH  l\v  lines  of  communication  arnwj*  tiic  %'al- 
Jox**,  aifl  soon  apocan'd  to  have  projtrtetl  a  com- 

t*!rte  c!i.un  of  redoubts,  and  a  line  of  circumval- 
;i:i-.>n. 

Pompey,  to  counterart  this  darini;  project,  took 
p.-i«4"«4ion  (»f  {(ome  heii^hts  in  his  turn,  fortified 
•nil  j  lin'.^J  them  in  the  bame  manner,  and  while 
t*i«'  one  endeavoured  t.)  ctmtrart,  the  other  en- 
deivrtureil  to  enlarge,  the  com{«ass  of  their  works. 
The  an*hcrs  and  slin<Ters  on  lioth  sides,  as  in  the 
o^»'r.iti>ins  of  a  sie:;e,  wen*  emfiloyed  to  annoy 
the  Aorkm^'n.  The  armies  hy  under  arms,  and 
fiMijht  in  detail  for  the  possesion  of  advan- 
ti!^«»m'i  sjrounds.  When  forceil  (nm\  one  hei<^ht 
w!ii<-h  they  attempted  to  occupy,  they  seized 
u->»:i  a'lother  t'lat  wa.«  cjntisu  m;*,  and  still  con- 
ti'iti  ■  1  tiieir  line,  th.)u;^h  obIigi*d  to  cliangc  its 
dire.Mion. 

1  n  these  ojierations,  a  campait^  that  W^n  in 
Janiiiry  with  the  bndin:;  of  <*aMur  on  the  coast 
of  K;«iru4,  alreaiiy  drew  on  to  the  middle  of  sum- 
rm^r,  and  both  |>.irti(*s  hud  undcn^one  p^reat  la- 
l>t!ir,  and  were  ex(K>sed  to  |N>culiar  distress. 
(*a^ir's  army,  alre^idy  inured  at  tlie  blockade  of 
Alf^'i  I,  and  the  sieiies  of  Man«eilles  and  of  Ava- 
ririirn,  to  t^iiU  like  tho«e  in  which  they  were  now 
enii::*'!,  flattered  themselves  with  a  like  ^lori^us 
is-jii  •  l.t  their  pri'j*ent  laU>urs.  They  were  in 
w  lilt  of  Imn>li  and  (i!»Ii:;4'd  to  sulistitute  in  its 
y.\iri^  a  kind  of  root  U/iIrd  up  with  milk;  but 
WtTi'  r-»:nt'»rti'fl  ui»h'r  this  hard-^hip  with  thr 
y».i;  v«ct  of  fit-Ids  \vlii«-!i  wore  replfirwhitl  wit!i 
T\\t'.'y\z  c.»rn,  anil  w!iii;h  jr.i\r  thi  hojjes  of  a 
J''.  I  i:"<il  h.ir*i'st.  They  iii>t  mily  c«nitiiiueil  tiirir 
c  .•:  l^•l\•^!Lli.^n^  wit!i  inrn'.liMt'  ti'il,  but  turne  i 
or  i  i!«Tru}'tril  all  the  rivulit-i  or  s;)riiijji  that 
f  ifiMTlv  wj'j'n'il  th»'  15MUI1  N  o:i  which  the  enc- 
iii;  wt'H'  n  iw  cncamjH*d. 

Po-ii;>«'.'s  army,  on  their  pirt,  were  le^s  inured 
t>  *ii.*  I  itiil'Mimi'  operatiaiis.  They  had  plentv 
of  h.-f  1 1,  which  came  to  them  with  evcr>'  wind, 
ft  r. II  ill"'  diTerent  co.ists  that  were  still  in  their 
|o.<»*>i«ii»n,  but  were  in  jjnMt  distress  for  want 
or"  witiT  and  foraje:  munv  of  thrir  horses  hail 
dl'il :  the  mm,  tix)  lon::j  courtnt  d  to  the  same 
p.-.^:ri  1.  anl  to  the  sinie  siir.  which  wa-s  infivti'd 
WLt'i  a.i\  and  the  exhalation  of  putrid  carca>^i>rt, 
b'irj^  nlnv.l  to  the  use  of  bad  water,  were  lie- 
cj:ni*  «'Xtre:ni'ly  sickly. 

P.)ii;>.'y.  uevortheli'SA,  held  his  enemy  at  s.);ne 
dsi  lva:jt  i^e  by  the  suj)i*riority  of  his  nu:n)K>rs, 
and  tiy  the  extent  of  line  which  he  obli:;<>t]  him 
t>  fir.a  and  to  defend;  and  it  apjNMrs  that  he 
ttvai"i-l  hiMivlf  of  th<^'  advanta«;es  with  all  tliose 
uMhti'-s  ,i!*  a  :ir»»at  olfi-.-er,  which  he  was  ju-ftly 
j»;i;»,  »H  1  t »  |»-)-.'St*'*3.  lie  not  only  fimvd  ('a'-«.ir, 
wtrli  »iit  hi/,irdinj  a  ♦reaeni  action,  to  nvcde 
fr-j  :i  mm*-  ol"  tfie  heiuJits  wiiirli  he  att«'iip!i*d  to 
(V'.Miiy,  and  o!>liii.'d  him.  with  j;reat  lab  >ur,  to 
wi  i'-n  \\"  c.i:npi-is  ol"  his  lines;  but  likewi'^* 
aiar.n '  I  hi:n  by  \arious  utt  icks  on  thi*  Witrks 
whi-'ii  he  hil  already  c  )rnj>let(il,  and  in  H«):i>e 
pli'ci  f  »n«''J  o;ien  the  birs  wlii'li  the  enemy  had 
pi.»c.  d  i'l  his  way.  an  1  ris'oventl  his  own  con>- 
niuni^viiijn  anew  with  tlic  country  before  hi:a. 


But  as  Ciesar  could  present  his  whole  army  in 
nianv  places  to  cover  the  works  he  was  execut 
inn,  It  was  imptissible,  without  riskin;;  •  general 
action,  which  PomiK^y  avoidi'd,  entirely  to  stop 
his  progress. 

In  the  course  of  these  of<>rations,  it  appears, 
from  the  text  of  Caesar's  C'Miimentarieii,  thoujfh 
incomplete,  that  the  armies  ehanj^  the  grountl 
of  their  princi|)al  encampments  as  well  as  the 
disposition  of  some  se^nirate  posts,  and  mutually 
harassed  each  other  with  fnujuent  surprises  and 
alarms.  And  t/a^sar  mentions  no  less  than  six 
capital  actions  which  hapiiened  in  one  day  at  the 
lines  of  cin*umvallation,  or  under  the  w:dls  of 
Dyrrachium;  and  in  most  of  them  it  is  pmhable 
that  Pomjiey  had  the  advantaire,  as  he  acted  on 
the  8trin<r,  or  snuiller  circumference,  while  his  an- 
tagonists n)ovi>d  on  the  l)ow,  or  the  wider  circk*. 

rompey  completed  his  own  lincof  circumxulla- 
tion  to  a  circuit  of  fift«vn  miles,  bavins  a  chain  of 
four-ami-twenty  redoulHs  on  the  dilferent  hills 
over  which  it  was  carried.  Bv  this  work  he 
obliged  Cssar  to  nxrede  half  a  mik  beyond  him, 
and  to  extend  his  eom|)ass  to  about  seventeen 
mik^  in  circumference. 

The  extrc*mititni  of  both  their  works  termi- 
nated on  the  shore ;  and  (.^a^sar  l)nvin<;  no  Itoata 
or  ships  to  oppose  to  the  numerous  craft  of  his 
enemy,  ousht,  fierliafis,  by  the  consideration  of 
this  very  circumstance,  to  lia^e  lieen  diserted  at 
first  fnmi  his  projt^.  Hut  as  he  souirht  merely 
for  occasions  of  action,  he  was  contented  with  Ib'o 
ho|ies  of  finding  them  even  under  such  disndvan- 
ta(*es.  While  lie  was  obIi«!tx]  to  n>main  with  thi* 
strength  of  his  army  at  that  end  of  his  line  which 
was  nejiA'st  the  town  of  1  >yrnicliiuin,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  access  t»t  Pom|iey  to  his  magazineti, 
lie  profN)S4Nl  i«)  f»)rtiry  the  other  extremity  of  it 
with  double  \xirks.  an«l  had  already  thrown  Ufi, 
at  tii'>  flist  ince  of  two  hnndred  yanls  from  each 
rther,  two  enlreii.'iinients,  eon-i.-stingtif  a  |Ktra[s-t 
ten  feet  high,  and  «»:'a  ilitcii  firteen  fivt  wide;  outj 
f.icing  the  lines  of  I'oiniey,  t!ie  cllicr  turned  to 
the  fielil,  in  order  to  guard  a:;:iin:>t  any  surprise 
from  |»arties  whicli,  coming  by  water,  inigiit  laud 
in  his  rear.  He  was  likewise  aUiut  to  join  thei>e 
entrenchments  by  a  tra\crt>e  or  tlunk,  to  co\er 
him  from  the  si'u. 

Befn'e  this  work  was  completed,  Pompey  made 
n  disjKKition  to  fonv  him  at  this  extn'inity  of  his 
lines,  and  of  con^tequcnce  to  o^h'Ii  a  way  to  his 
rear  over  the  wliolc  extent  of  his  works.  For 
this  pur{M>st«  he  bnnight  in  the  night  six  entire 
legion<,  or  sixtv  cohorts,  to  that  part  of  his  own 
works  which  faced  this  place,  lie  embarked  u 
nuinenms  InvIv  of  an-bers,  slingers,  and  other 
light  troi)jM,  luixing  their  hdiuets  and  stiield.s  fur- 
tilled,  as  it  seems  was  the  custom,  witii  liaskct 
work,  tobrt^ak  the  fon*eof  the  stones  which  were 
likely  to  shower  fnMn  the  enemy's  [Mirapets,  and  fur- 
nishinl  with  gri'at  ijtiantiiiesuf  f.ir<cixie!<:  antl  other 
materials  prwjMT  to  till  up  the  diteh.  This  ciii- 
birkadon  was  eMieteil  in  tiie  night;  and  the  ol- 
fio  r  who  couiinaiided  it  had  onler>  to  latid  {ciit 
i»f  the  triN»j»s  ill  the  nur  of  l>«>th  C'a-sir'i*  tn- 
trenruinenls,  and  anntiier  )xirt  Uiweim  them 
when'  the  wiirk  was  still  iiiiiimjilete.  TIm'sc 
SI.- 1 ju rate  <]i\iMi>ns  were  to  lie  M]p|H>rttHl  by  ti.f 
whole  fon.v  «if  the  l«*giiMi-»  in  front,  who  were  to 
take  advantage  of  any  etiivt  which  the  niissiU-s 
from  their  huts  mi:^ht  pnvlui'e  on  the  tlattk  or 
the  rear  of  tljc  cnvuxy. 
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These  attacks  wore  acc^mlingly  made  at  tlay 
bnmk,  in  thrva  (WfCvrvnt  {Jaces  at  (iiice,  and  liad 
all  the  con»<r(iucnce8  of  u  complrtc.  surprise. 
They  fell  witli  the  gnmtest  effect  U|M)n  the  sta- 
tion of  the  ninth  leijion,  of  which  the  pi<iuct8 
and  other  guards  tiring  instantly  routcMl,  the 
wliole  legion  u-as  put  under  arms  to  Kup{)ort 
I  hem;  but  soon  infected  with  the  panic,  was 
carried  olF  in  the  flight.  Antony,  who  occupieil 
the  nearciit  station  on  the  heiglits,  ap}K>aring  in 
that  instant  with  twelve  cohorts,  and  a  better 
countenanc(>,  stopped  for  a  while  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  and  rumished  a  retreat  to  the  troops 
that  were  routed. 

The  alarm  was  conveyed  to  Caesar  himself,  by 
fires  lighted  on  all  the  hills,  and  he  liastened  to 
the  ground  with  as  many  cohorts  as  could  he 
scared  from  the  posts  in  his  way ;  but  he  came 
too  late,  Pompey  had  already  forced  the  entrench- 
ments, had  burst  from  his  confmement,  and  was 
lN><::riiining  to  encamp  in  a  new  fiosition,  where, 
without  losing  his  communication  with  the  sea, 
he  rendereii  aljortivc  for  a  long  time  (.'a^sar's  pur- 
{Hjse  of  excluding  him  from  the  supplie.4  of  nec(n»- 
K-iriis  or  conveniences  which  were  to  lie  derived 
from  the  land,  and  was  now  in  a  jiosiure  to  com- 
mand a  free  access  to  water  and  torage,  from  the; 
want  of  which  he  liad  been  chiefly  distressed  in 
his  late  situation. 

Thus  Tmsar,  tir  from  reaping  the  fruits  wliich 
he  ei|)t>ctrd  from  tlie  lal>«)ur  of  tH>  many  months, 
Ivgiu  to  incur  the  censure  of  a  visionary  pro- 
ject)r,  who  presumerl  to  practise  on  the  ablest 
captlin  of  the  ajje  the  arts  with  which  he  had 
succci'ded  against  ignorant  barlrinRns,  or,  at 
most,  airainst  ffcncnls  of  menn  ca|jacity. 

'rlies*.*  cinMnnst;uires,  however,  probably  made 
n(»  im[)ression  on  Ca'sur  liimseltj  nor  greatly 
.illcred  the  confidence  of  hlj  army  :  he  prescntctl 
him"»elf  agsiin  lu^fon?  the  enemy  in  their  now 
|H>iitiori,  and  pitchetl  his  camp  in  their  [)rosence, 
still  delennined  to  act  on  the  olfensive,  cNon  in 
the  H>quel  of  iitteiupts  in  which  he  hud  fuiled. 
An  netion  accordingly  Tillowed,  of  which  tlie  re- 
Kult  is  evident,  jdlhouijh  it  is  dilli.'ult,  from  the 
iini>erfect  text  of  his  Cominentaricf,  to  ascertain 
the  dctiil.  It  up{)<':irs  that  k)tli  armies  hud 
chan'reil  thejxround  wliich  tiiev  had  taken  inime- 
di.itely  atk'r  the  last  action;  tliat  in  this  remove 
I'omiH'v  h!»il  takrMi  iMis-^es-^ion  of  the  camp  which 
(.'jcsar  had  left;  and  as  his  army,  Ning  more 
numerous,  occupied  more  ground  than  that  of 
CiP^ir  hail  done,  he  made  a  second  entrench- 
ment, <piite  round  that  wliich  had  l)een  formerly 
occupii'd  hy  Cajsar.  This  camp  was  covered  by 
a  w»io:l  on  one  side,  an<l  by  a  riv««r,  at  the  distance 
of  fi»ur  hunilred  pact^  on  the  other. 

While  Pomjiey  lay  in  this  jposition,  he  had 
thrown  ud  a  line  of  communication  from  the 
flank  of  hw  camp  to  the  river,  in  order  to  cover 
his  access  to  water.  But  atW  he  had  taken  this 
precAiuti'm,  he  thought  jirojK^r  to  change  his 
ground,  and  had  moved  al)out  the  dist:*ice  of 
half  a  mile  on  his  march  to  occupy  a  new  situa- 
tion, wlien,  for  some  pur|»ose  that  is  not  ex- 
plained, he  thought  jirojxjr  to  send  back  a  legion, 
or  large  detachment  of  his  army,  to  resume  the 
jKW-iession  of  the  camp  he  had  so  nventlv  left. 

Casiir,  on  his  part,  heiiig  occupied  in  tortif)injT 
a  camo  in  the  last  (situation  he  had  taken,  and 
observing  this  di'tachm.Mit  si-nt  otf  fro:n  the  ene- 
WY,  thought  it  gave  hmi  a  favourable  opportunity, 


by  cutting  it  off,  to  recover  port  of  the  credit  h* 
liad  lost  in  the  late  action.  While,  to  •muiie  the 
enemy,  he  onlered  his  men  to  continue  the  work 
in  wh'ch  they  were  engaged,  he  himself  mairhed 
with  twenty-three  cohorts,  in  two  divisbns,  nn- 
der  cover  of  the  wood,  came  to  the  ground  unob> 
ser^'edf  and  with  the  division  which  was  led  by 
himself,  mixed  with  the  encmv,  who  had  alrptdy 
taken  i)ossession  of  the  exterior  lines,  and  dime 
them  from  thence  to  the  interior  intrenclimrnt, 
with  great  slaughter.  The  other  division  being 
in  the  mean  time  to  attack  the  same  works  at  a 
different  place,  mistook  the  line  of  communication 
which  covered  the  access  from  the  camp  to  the 
river  for  the  entrenchment  of  the  camp  itself,  asd 
before  they  perci^ved  their  mistake,  had  ninakm^ 
this  lino  to  a  great  distance  in  search  of  an  n- 
trance;  when  observing,  at  last,  tliat  the  Uno 
along  which  they  ran  was  not  defended,  the  in- 
fantry went  over  it  first,  and  were  fullowrd  by  all 
the  cavair}' ;  but  the  time  wliich  they  had  k>sit  by 
their  former  mistike  pave  Pompey  an  opportunity 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  his  detaclinient.  As  sooa 
as  he  a|ipeared,  Caraar's  cavalry,  finding  them- 
selves entangled  between  the  line  of  communica- 
tion, the  entrenchment  of  the  camp,  and  the  river, 
began  to  retire  with  great  precipitation,  and  were 
followe<l  by  the  foot,  who  fell  into  great  coiifu«io». 
That  part  of  Pomj)ey*s  detachment,  which,  in  tlic 
U'ginning  of  the  action,  bad  been  defeated  W 
C'a?sar,  seeing  themselves  likely  to  Iv  suitporlrtl, 
rallietl  in  the  rear-gate  of  the  camp ;  and  the  jaily 
which  <'a?sar  himself  commanded  against  them, 
olwerving  the  precipitant  n'treat  of  the  other  di- 
vision, saw  dangers  and  ditTicutties  accumulatmg 
on  every  side.  Imagining  that  they  were  al«i:l 
to  l>e  surroundeil,  or  shut  up  within  the  enemy's 
works,  they  betook  them  to  flight,  crowded  Iwck 
to  the  ditch,  and,  in  attemi)ting  to  rojiass  it,  were 
killiM.1  in  such  hcajis,  or  were  trodden  under  foul 
in  such  numbi^rs,  tiiat  the  slain  filled  upthe  ditch, 
and  miule  a  |>:issago  for  those  that  followeil. 

In  this  stale  of  general  confusion  and  icm-r, 
the  presence  and  authority  of  Caesar,  whiih.  on 
<»ther  iH'casions,  used  to  In*  of  s*i  great  ifi'ivt,  were 
entirt  ly  disregardetl.  The  betinT  of  a  staiiilard, 
ujH»n  Casur's  cjitching  it,  and  endeavouring  to 
stop  him,  «{uitte<l  his  hold,  and  continued  to  run 
without  it;  a  ritler,  whose  horse  he  had.<H'i7:fd 
by  t  he  l)ri(lle,  dismounted,  and  ran  off  on  fo\.»t.  The 
rout  Wits  complete ;  but  the  ditches  and  work's 
am«mixst  which  the  action  U^gan,  na  they  er.il'ur- 
rasst^d  the  llight  of  the  one  party,  so  theyretardetl 
the  pursuit  of  the  other;  and  Pom[H'y,  who  diil 
not  exijcct  such  a  vict«»ry,  remained  in  susj-ense. 
He  mistook  the  flight  of  ( 'Tsar's  annv  for  a  feint, 
to  draw  him  into  some  ambuscade.  In  this  he 
was  governed,  probably  by  the  high  estintation 
for  (liscij)line  ami  valour  to  which  Cajsar's  army 
was  so  justly  entitled;  but  which  no  tnxjts  can 
uniformly  support  at  all  times:  and  if  it  W  true, 
as  is  probable,  that  the  Hiijhtof  anarmy  in  actual 
rout  may  U'  always  dihlingr.i>!ied  from  a  con 
certcd  retreat,  he  on  this  day  committed  an  un 
|)ardonable  error;  andC.T-sar,  who  may  l)c  incnncd 
to  exaggerate  the  oversights,  thouiih  not  the  ad- 
vantages, of  his  enemy,  owns  liiat  he  himself  lost 
about  a  thousand  men,  with  abo\e  lliirty  stand- 
anls  or  colours,  and  owed  the  pre.-ervaiion  of  his 
army  to  tlie  excessive  caution  or  incapacity  of 
PomiH\y.  He  himself  acted  indeed  like  a  {le'rson 
defeated,  instantly  abandoned  all  his  famous  hncs 
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of  Djiracfiium,  and  all  his  outposta;  anri  to 
make  head  a^inst  the  victor,  brought  all  the 
Kattcrrd  parts  of  his  army  togfther. 

Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  lost  the  derirtive 
moment,  or  was  not  sensible  of  his  advantage  till 
after  the  time  for  improving  it  was  past  But 
tlib  Tictory,  although  it  hati  not  been  perceived 
in  the  precise  moment  in  which  a  signal  advan- 
ta^  could  have  been  made  of  it,  was  presently 
mfurwaitiS  greatly  exaggerated.  Pompey  had 
from  his  own  army  the  usual  salutations  of  tri- 
umph, or  received  the  title  of  Imperator,  which 
he  continued  to  aasuoK',  and  sent  tiis  accounts  of 
the  action,  by  expresses,  to  every  part  of  the 
empire ;  but  had  the  moderation  to  aostain  from 
the  practice  that  was  usual  in  the  case  of  victo- 
ries obtained  over  foreign  enemies,  that  of  bind- 
ing his  fiuices  and  his  despatches  with  laurel. 

Cesar,  by  carrying  the  war  into  Macedonia, 
had  put  himself  in  a  very  arduous  situation.  He 
had  passed  over  a  sea  on  which  the  enemy  were 
masters,  and  had  invaded  a  country  of  which 
they  were  in  possession,  with  forces  greatly  supe- 
rior to  his  own :  but  this  daring  adventure,  which, 
even  in  its  first  successes,  excited  astonishment, 
now  exposed  him  to  censure,  and  his  attemot  to 
invest  su  great  an  oflicer  as  Pompey,  at  the  liead 
of  an  anny  superior  to  his  own,  appeared  altoge- 
ther wild  and  extravaga>it  The  merit  of  all  nis 
former  campaigns,  as  is  common,  began  to  be 
questioned  by  thobe  who,  afler  the  event,  can  in- 
struct and  correct  every  general ;  and  the  glory 
he  hail  gained  in  the  former  part  of  the  war  was 
rntirelv  ohscurctl.     He  was  even  said  to  have 

Einctf  the  S(nnish  army  by  corruption,  and  to 
ve  purchased  with  money  the  surrender  which 
he  pretended  to  have  forced  by  his  address  and 
his  sword.  People  retumetl  to  their  first  appre- 
hensionft,  that  Pompey  was  the  greatest  general 
which  anv  age  or  nation  had  ever  produced ;  that 
he  had  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  present  con- 
tent, and  liad  left  nothing  for  his  party  to  do  hut 
to  reap  flie  advantages  of  the  victory  he  had  ob- 
tained for  them. 

Sr«ne  time  before  thw  event,  and  wliile  the 
minds  of  men  were  yet  in  suspense,  Cato,  in  one 
of  the  councils  which  had  been  summoned  by 
Pompey,  observed  that  Cs»ar  had  acquired  much 

ropular  favour  by  his  ostentation  of  mercy,  and 
y  the  hopes  of  protection  which  he  held  out  to 
ever)'  man  who  did  not  actually  take  arms  against 
him ;  while  Pompev  and  his  followers,  by  pub- 
lishing threats  agamst  all  who  did  not  actually 
espouse  their  cause,  had  rendered  the  army  of 
the  republic  an  object  of  terror;  he  therefore 
moved  that  a  jiroclamation  shouI<l  be  issued,  con- 
taining assurances,  that  every  town  not  actually 
in  anus  should  be  protected,  and  that  no  blood 
should  lie  shed  but  m  the  field  of  battle.  A  re- 
solution to  this  purpose  had  been  accordinj^ly 
published  ;>  but  in  the  present  exultation  of  vic- 
tory was  forflfotten.  The  times  were  said  to  re- 
quire exemplary  justice,  and  to  justify  executions 
and  forfeitures  not  only  of  those  who  were  ac- 
tually in  arms  against  their  country,  but  of  those 
bitwise  who  had  betrayed  its  cause  by  a  mean 
and  profligate  neutrality.  The  favourites  of 
Pompey  anready,  in  imagination,  sated  their  re- 
fiaige,  and  gratified  their  avarice,  at  the  expense 
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of  the  opposite  party  and  of  its  abettors.'  Every 
one  con'^JIjlered  the  utte  which  ho  himself  was  to 
moke  of  the  victorv',  not  how  it  might  be  securcil 
or  rendered  complete. 

The  shock  wnich  Cesar  had  received  in  ftii  * 
critir^i  a  time  and  situation,  was,  not  withoiit 
reason,  supfxised  to  be  decisive;  he  had  abandoned 
his  lines,  and  called  in  all  his  out-posts.  His 
army  appeared  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  their 
misfortunes,  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  numbers, 
greatly  reduced  by  their  losses,  and  fallen  in  their 
own  estimation,  they  were  not  soon  likely  to  re- 
cover courage  enough  to  contend  for  the  field 
again  with  so  lenowried  and  so  superior  an  ad- 
versary. 

Caisar,  however,  was  not  overwhelmed  by 
these  appearances ;  he  knew  what  was  the  fbrrp 
of  an  army  which  had  been  taught,  by  the  expe- 
rience  of  many  years,  to  repose  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  general,  and 
which  was  not  likely  to  sink,  without  hopes  of 
recover)',  under  any  single  event.  He  considered 
their  apparent  dejection  as  a  symptom  of  indigna- 
tion, anu  enrage  more  than  of'lcar  or  debasement; 
and,  instead  of  blame  or  reproach,  soothed  them 
with  consolation,  and  with  the  apologies  which 
he  industriously  framed  for  their  late  miscarriage. 
He  bid  them  recollect  their  former  actions,  and 
not  be  dismayed  by  a  singb  accident  which  befel 
them  in  the  midst  of  a  career  sustained  with  a 
spirit  so  much  superior  to  that  of  every  enemy 
they  encountered :  "  If  fortune  has  crossed  us 
for  once,"  he  said.  "  we  must  retrieve  our  losses 
by  diligence  and  resolution.  Difficulties  only 
excite  the  brave,  and  awaken  their  ardour;  you 
have  foimeriy  experienced  difficulties,  and  every 
soldier  who  was  at  Gergovia  will  remember  thie 
effects  of  perseverance  and  courage." 

He  was  sensible,  however,  that  some  particu- 
lar ofTicrrs  had  set  a  RhanM>ful  example;  and  he 
supposed  that  by  singling  out  these  tor  punish- 
ment, he  might  seem  to  exculfiale  tlie  soldiers, 
and  reinstate  them  in  their  own  esteem.  Foi 
this  reason  he  dismissed,  with  infa.ny,  some 
bearers  of  standards,  who,  be  alleged,  had  misled 
the  troops,  whose  object  it  is  ne\er  to  part  from 
their  colours.  By  these  means  the  sullen  dejec- 
tion of  the  legions  was  changed  into  rage,  and 
an  anient  impatience  to  rclneve  their  honour.' 
They  did  not  presume  to  imiK>rtune  their  gene- 
ral to  l)c  entrusted  so  soon  again  with  his  for- 
tunes ;  but  they  im|Mmed  voluntary  tasks,  by  way 
of  ix'nance,  on  themselves,  saying,  that  they  hail 
deserved  to  be  loaded  with  hardships.  Many  of 
the  superior  officers  gave  it  as  their  opinion  to 
Cesar,  that  whatever  resolution  he  might  have 
taken  for  the  future  pbn  of  the  war,  so  favour- 
able a  disposition  in  the  army,  and  so  fair  an  op- 
portunity of  yet  ending  the  contest  with  honour 
on  the  very  ground  on  which  they  had  incurreil 
their  lato  disgrace,  should  not  be  neglected,  nor 
suffered  to  escajw.  Cesar,  however,  did  not 
choo8<f  to  stake  his  fortunes  on  the  cliance  of  a 
feverish  ardour,  which  still  had  some  mixture  of 
consternation,  nor  to  rely  on  a  fury  which  had 
more  of  des[)air  than  of  rational  confidence, 
against  the  impetuosity  of  a  superior  army  recent- 
ly flusheil  with  victory.  Nor  was  he  safe  to  re- 
main in  lus  present  situation,  witliout  any  pusta 
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m  hi4  Tvnr  to  vrun*  his  coinimiinration  with  the 
I'fiuiitry,  iinil  tvittiout  any  iinimMliatr  prospect  of 
mipjily  f«ir  the  j«ul»i«*ti'ni*o  of  hi.sariny. 

For  tlirso  riM^ons,  C.vsjir  tlctiTininotl,  without 
los*  (if  ti:ii«*,  til  (l(>raiii{)  aiici  to  nmiovp  to  some 
tli'-taiHv  from  the  enemy.*  In  the  first  nijiht 
after  this  rt*soliitit>ii  wu:*  taken,  and  a;*  (nxm  a^  it 
w.is  (I.irk,  the  siek  ami  wounded,  with  all  the 
!»;ii'i.itje,  under  the  encort  of  a  leijion,  were  sent 
ofK  with  orders  thnt  thev  should  riot  halt  till  thev 
roaclied  A[iollonia,  being  a  ninreh  of  about  thirty 
niiliM.  At  three  in  the  momin;;  the  main  body 
of  the  anny,  olwervini;  a  [intfound  silence,  tunicd 
out  of  the  camp  by  dilFerent  gates,  and  took  the 
jiame  route.  'I  wo  leji^iona  yet  remained  for  the 
rear-guard.  These,  at\er  a  projier  inten-al,  bein^ 
ready  to  de[)art,  Boumk'd  the  usual  march  to 
make  the  enemy  believe  the  van  of  the  army  wnK 
then  only  U'ginningto  move,  and  the  whole  being 
thuH  already  on  their  way,  and  without  any  in- 
cumbrance, they  doon  gained  a  considerable  dis- 
tanco  from  the  enemy,  who  wait  likely  to  pursue 
them. 

Pompcy,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  this 
retreat,  drew  forth  his  army,  and  followed  with 
o^at  ex()edition.  After  marcliing  a  few  miles 
lie  overtoi»k,  with  his  cavalry,  the  rear  of  Cajsjir's 
army  at  the  pas.«ige  of  the  river  Genusus;  but 
beinij  rec4*ived  by  the  enemy's  horse,  interlined 
with  infantrv,  could  make  no  impression,  and 
■aw  them  elfivt  the  |iass:ige  of  the  river  without 
any  consideniblo  Lms. 

ta?sar,  Invin^r  completed  an  ordinary  march, 
took  p.iiist.»ssion  of  tlu>  lines  which  he  had  fcmnerly 
occu^^iieil  at  Aspir.igium;  but  not  intending  to 
remain  on  tlxs  ground,  gave  orders  to  the  legions 
to  rest  on  their  arms.  He  stMit  forth  his  cavalry 
by  the  front  gate  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  as  if  with 
intention  to  fonige  ;  but  with  orders  to  turn  round 
the  camp,  and  enter  it  aijain  by  the  rear.  Poin- 
pey  8un;K»sing,  from  these  appearances,  tliat 
Ciesar  nad  concludi'd  his  min'h,  and  that  the 
business  t)f  the  d.iy  was  i>vcr,  foilow^tl  his  exarn- 
i)le,  pitcheil  in  the  s:une  lines,  which  he  likewise 
na«l  formerly  <KrUj)i(Hl  at  this  place,  and  sutFcred 
his  men  to  stray  in  search  of  forajje  and  wood ; 
many  also  who,  i:i  the  hurry  with  which  they 
decampe<l  in  the  morning,  had  left  their  Kig^age 
behiml  them,  were  now  allowed  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  ami  returned  to  Dy rrachium  in  search 
of  it, 

C.Tsar,  who  waited  only  until  the  halt  he  had 
made  shtuild  pHxluce  this  eirecl  in  the  camj)  of 
the  enemv,  again  put  his  army  in  motion  about 
aoon,  and  without  interruption  on  the  same  day 
complete<l  a  second  miirch  of  eight  miles;  while 
Pompey's  anny,  having  already  laid  aside  their 
arms  and  encamped,  were  not  in  condition  to 
follow.  Cajsar  continual  his  n^treat  during  some 
of  the  subsequent  days  in  the  same  order,  having 
his  baggage  advancetl  some  hours  before  hitn: 
and  Pomi>ey,  having  lost  some  ground  by  the 
delay  of  the  first  day,  and  having  harassed  his 
army  in  attempting  to  regain  it,  on  the  fourth 
day  entirely  discontinued  the  pursuit. 

This  respite  gave  both  parties  leisure  to  con- 
sider the  plan  of  their  future  onerations.  Ciesar 
re[Kiirt>d  to  Apollonia  to  lodge  his  sick  and 
wounded,  to  pay  olF  the  arrears  of  his  army,  and 
to  make  a  proper  disposiuon  for  the  security  of 
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the  places  he  held  on  tfir  coast.     And  haria; 
already  one  cohort  at  Lissus^  placing  thr?e  at 
Oricum,  and  four  at  Apollonia,  ne  ci^ntinoed  hif 
route  from  thence  to  the  sonthwanl.     Hepn>- 
|M»sed,  without  delav,  to  ]wnctrate  into  ThesKlv, 
and  to  occupy,  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army,  u 
much  as  he  could  of  that  fertile  country.    He 
flattered  himself^  that  if  Pomnoy  riiould  fi>Uow 
him  thither,  to  a  distance  from  his  raaj^zines  and 
his  supplies  by  sea,  the  war  might  be  continwd 
between  them  upon  equal  terms.    If  he  attemptrd 
to  retake  Oricum  and  the  towns  on  the  ooait,  be 
must  expose  Sci{ho  and  the  bodv  under  his  com- 
mand, in  the  eastern  parts  of  Slaoedonia,  to  be 
BCfiarately  attacked ;  or,  if  he  wished  to  prpserre 
Scipio  and  his  army,  he  would  be  obliged  to  quit 
his  design  uimn  Oricum  in  onler  to  support  them. 
If  he  should  pass  into  Italy,  it  was  proiv«<^  to 
follow  him  by  the  coasts  of  JDalmatia.    And  this 
last  alternative  of  carryinj*  the  war  into  ItJr, 
frurn  the  difficulties,  the  delays,  and  the  dii^mlit 
to  which  it  might  have  exposed  CoMor^s  caosr, 
ap|)ears  to  haw  been  the  preferable  choice  fin 
Pomi»ey.    It  was  accordingly  debated  in  council 
whetner,  being  master  ot  the  sea,  and  ha\in^ 
abundance  of  shipinng,  he  should  noC  transjion 
his  army,  recover  the  nossession  of  the  seat  of 
government,  and  strip  nis  antagonist  oif  that  ao- 
thority  which  he  derived  from  this  circumstance  I 
or,  whether  he  should  not  stay  to  finish  the  rr* 
mains  of  the  war  in  Macedonia?     The  advan- 
tigi*s  likely  to  result  from  liis  return  to  Rome  in 
the  caiKicity  of  victor,  afti^r  he  had  left  it  with 
some  degree  of  disgrace,  were  obviotis.     But  the 
war  apiK^red  to  he  so  near  its  conclusion,  that  it 
was  re(!kone<l  improjier  to  leave  any  part  of  it 
unfinished.     It  was  argued,  that,  by  quitting  the 
present  seat  of  the  war,  Cssar  would  be  left  to 
recover  his  forces  in  a  country  yet  fuUof  resource^ 
and  would  only  exchange  tKe  western  part  of 
the  empire  for  the  east,  from  whence  Sylla  had 
Ix'on  able,  and  from  whence  Pomnev  hiinsclfwas 
now  about  to  recover  the  city  and  the  possrssion 
of  Italy. 

Hut  what  weighed  most  of  all  in  these  deliuera- 
tions,  the  safety  of  Scipio  required  the  presence 
of  Pom|)ev  in  iSlacedonia.  It  he  shouhl  reinovo 
his  army  from  thence,  this  officer,  with  the  forces 
n*ccntly  arrivf-tl  from  Asia,  would  fall  a  sacrifhc 
to  the  enemy. 

Upon  these  motives  both  armies,  havinir  their 
several  detiichments  in  Thessaly,  and  sepanite  Nv 
diesto  8uj)|K)rt  or  to  rescue  from  the  d  mgers  which 
threatcui'd  them;  the  generals  (K'termineil  l.i 
march  into  that  countrj',  and  calculated  their  n> 
si)ective  movements,  so  as  to  cut  olf  the  encniv's 
parti<*s,  or  to  sustain  their  own.  Cspsar,  by  his 
inarch  to  A|wllonia,  had  been  turned  fruni  Lis 
way ;  and  having  the  discredit  of  a  defeat,  aiul 
bein^  supposed  oh  his  flight,  was  haras-trd  or  ill 
received  by  the  country  as  he  passed.  The  mes- 
sengers, whom  he  had  desf»atchetl  to  }\in.i:iui^ 
were  intercepted  ;  and  this  officer,  while  inuh  ar- 
mies were  advancing,  having  made  some  inovi-- 
mcnU  in  Maceilonia  in  search  of  provisions  nvA 
having,  with  the  two  legions  he  coninian:ic«L 
fallen  into  Pompey's  route,  narrowly  ♦■m'hi^ciI, 
and  only  by  a  few  hours,  being  surjiri^i'd  ami 
taken. 

Cwsar,  having  arrived  in  time  to  rescue  D«^tj- 
tins,  and  being  joined  by  him  as  he  passed  the 
mountains  into  ThcssaJy,  continued  his  march  to 
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Jomplii.  Thr  poo;>lc  of  thw  place  hav'mj;  rc- 
jLicd  U>  admit  him,  ho  sc.iUhI  (he  xmWn^  iiavc  thr 
own  to  he  {>iila:;p(i;  ami,  intending;,  by  thid  cx- 
imj'le,  to  deter  uthcTA  from  retarding  niH  march 
ly  frutt!e»i  rcsbdance,  be  put  all  the  inhabitants 
jn  the  swonJ.  When  he  arrive<l  at  Metro|X)lii«, 
ihe  peii|4e,  terrilied  by  the  fate  of  Gomplii,  threw 
ipen  their  ^-tXcn ;  and  Cssar,  to  contrast  thin  with 
the  former  example,  gave  them  prutivlion.  From 
t!ion:'e  t>>  I^rirfita,  where  Scipio,  havin«r  fallen 
back  from  the  Halbcmon,  then  lay  with  a  conM- 
dorifile  army,  the  country  was  oiN>n,  and  (.^a^sar, 
or  hi*  jwnieis  were  every  where  received  without 
np'jkwition.  Having  pai<'«ed  all  the  lesM>r  rivers 
vrhirh  fill  into  the  Penius,  he  took  ]MMt  on  the 
Kni{»>us  which  runs  throiiirh  the  district  of  Phar- 
m'.i:i.  Hen»  he  commandcfl  extenrtve  pbin<,  co- 
ven^i  with  fonfri;  and  with  ri{)ening  com ;  had  a 
verv  fertile  country  to  a  ?reat  distance  in  hiit  n'ar; 
ail'!  l»rin(v  joinetl  not  only  by  Domitius,  butpnv 
Inbly  Hkewidie  bv  tlk>  Ir^ion  which  Longnnn 
commandetl  in  ^tolin,  in  all  amounting  to  ten 
Ie<^<m4,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  renew  hiis  oiTcn- 
■i%e  operations. 

Pompey  directed  hii>  motions  likewi:^  towards 
the  ••ame  quarter;  but  althou«;h  he  had  the  more 
dimrt  route,  and  was  every  where  received  as 
Tiritr  in  the  lite  action,  was  still  on  his  march. 
Sci;i:>>  advanced  from  Larisa  to  receive  him; 
an  1  Ifcin  V  joini^l,  they  tofik  post  to^^ther  (in  a 
heiirlit  nejr  Ph.irK;iIurt,  and  in  si;rht  of  C.Tsur's 
rt.it i»n,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  stadia,  or  about 
thnc  null's.'  The  armies  bein^  some  time  finnJ 
in  ihi-t  j»*ji»Jtion,  (.V<ir  drew  forth,  in  the  front  of 
his  intfiiK'hment,  to  provoke  hi'*  antar*(mist.  It 
W.I'' e\idrittly  not  Pomjtey's  inten'st  to  jrive  an 
cn«'itiv,  wli'i'ii  he  had  brou«[lit  into  considerable 
Mriits  i»n  t»i»iN>rt unity  of  nTirf  by  the  ch:ince  «>f 
a  bi:il>'.  liUt  at*  thiH  was  a  deJiunce,  mid  hail 
>Mim»'  rtfi-.'t  tui  the  minds  of  the  .«*i«Idurs,  it  was 
pr>i;i'  r  to  nturti  it;  and  U>th  sides,  ilnrin;;  mnnv 
di\'s  ciiritinui'd  to  turn  out  in  t!ie  fn>nt  of  their 
rt'»:ii'tivt»  liiu-^.  I.'tt-sar  ad\.in«'i*d,  on  earli  huc- 
(■i'-»-i\i'  d  ly.  litill  nearer  to  Poi:iiN»y'i<  griMuid  ;  but 
I  Tit-re  wrn*  some  dilFicultie*  in  the  wav  of  hi:*  fur- 
ili>  r  :i]ipr.m*h,  in  which  be  did  not  cfioo!>e  to  en- 
friTc  hini-K-lf  in  the  |>RKnoe  of  an  enemy,  nor 
dul  I'liinjii'V  choo^to  quit  the  emin«>nceon  which 
hv  h il  tiUherto  formed  his  line  of  Irattle. 

'Ihe  ^^^uIler  U'inji  fir  sjx-ut,  and  all  the  fowire 
an.l  rorii  of  the  nei^!)lioiiru)<!  plains  ln'injf  con- 
-ii-ii*- 1,  <  ':e-iar  IvL'tm  a:i,iiii  to  suIKt  for  wunt  of 
pr'^i-iiri'S  ^»"d  hi*in:x  no  hojH's  of  brin^iiiij  tlie 
t  :i-  my  t'»  :»  bitlU*  on  t!iis  ^jroiuid,  Iw*  dt-iiTminetl 
t.i  i-!i  iri:!!'  it,  t'.ir  some  situation  in  wiiich  he  could 
ni  ■r'i.i'«L»y  mi^><i?-t  UU  own  army,  or  by  movinrr 
a'»i :?,  h  ins-i  the  ciiejny  witli  contiiiu.d  mari'lies, 
ami  oMi/r  thcin  |N>rha{M  to  <ri\e  him  a:i  opportu- 
iiitv  to  t'lzhx  thrrri  on  e<pi:d  tenns.  H:i\ini»n.^- 
r^  i:\e  1  o'l  thi-;  p'an,  and  hi\in;jf  api>.iinl''  1  a  d.iy 
un  wl.i'li  lhe:ir;nirs  >h«>u!d  move,  tin- 1«  ntsl««in:X 
•freily  Htru.k,  and  the  si^nd  to  m.ii\'h  j:i\en, 
wSil."  th.'  \jn  w;i"i  p.i:*sin:r  llmnuli  the  nir-Hiite 
of  f!-.f  ciMip.  it  w.isoltservitl  th:it  Poinpi'v's  army, 
Ui:ij  lori:n''l  :i'*'oriiin;I  to  their  daily  prat'tiee, 
l.;id  i.lia'ici.l  firther  thin  u-*u;il  lu  for**  llnir 
l;ii-  ■«.  <'a-:ir  iiinnt'illitely  jja^e  orh-rs  to  lndt, 
S.O  in  !  to  tliij^-e  \vh>  w«  re  i:- ar  hiin,  ''  The  tinw 
\\r  Ij  ive  -I  rariu-Ntly  wi:.Ihd  lor  i*  com*';  Ul  us 
■«•  ho'.v  we  ATv  to  urquit  our^'lvrs.*'     l\v  iinnu'- 
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diately  onlerwl,  as  a  siirnal  of  battle,  a  purple  en- 
MSit  to  be  hoisted  on  a  lance  in  the  centn-  of  th« 
camp.>  Afipian  says,  that  he  likewise  onlered 
the  pales  to  be  drawn,  and  the  breast-work  to  l« 
levelled  in  the  front  towards  the  ineniy,  t*  at  hit 
army  niiji[ht  not  ho{)e  for  a  retreat,  not  e\rn  lie- 
hind  their  intrenchnw'ntH.* 

It  was  evidently  Pomjiey's  interest  to  a%"i:id  a 
battle,  and  to  wait  for  the  elHvt  of  the  disln^j-es 
to  which  Ca?sar's  army  mu»«t  have  N'en  exjt^wtl 
on  the  approach  of  winter.  Hut  this  is  the  most 
ditficult  |i;irt  in  war,  reiiuirin^  ^rent  ability  in  the 
general,  to«;it  her  with  trietl  coura  ;i[e  at  id  dfm  piii.c 
in  the  trooj>H.  A  peneral  may  Iv  qualified  toli^ht 
a  iKittle,  but  not  dextenmsly  to  avoid  an  enemy 
who  pn'si»es  him;  an  army  may  havp  th:it  s|ir- 
cies  of  courage  which  imi'cls  thimi  in  action,  hut 
not  tluit  degriT  of  con«itancv  whii  h  i.^  requircti  to 
sup|x>rt  them  lon^  unemployed  in  the  pn^sence 
of  an  enemy.  In  whatever  degree  Pomjiey  him- 
self was  qualifH-d  for  the  |)art  which  the  sen  ice 
reipiiretl  of  him,  he  was  attentied  by  numk-rs  of 
senators  and  {lervons  of  hi^h  rank,  who,  thinkinff 
tbenis<'|v('s  in  a  civil  or  i)oliti(.*aI  ca{)acity,  eoual 
with  their  general,  Iwre  tne  ct)ntinuanee  of  trieir 
military  suboniination  with  [lain.  They  said,  he 
was  like  Aj^amemnon  among  the  kings,' and  ^iro* 
tracted  a  war  that  mi^ht  have  Iven  ended  in  a 
day,  merely  to  enjoy  his  command.  Nursed  in 
luxury,  and  averse  to  business,  petulant  in  safety, 
UM.lef>s  in  dan;rer,  in)|«tient  to  U*  at  their  vill&s 
in  the  countn',  and  their  amusements  in  the 
town ;  and  anticipating  the  honours  and  suc- 
cessiuns  to  olfice  which  they  inuipnetl  due  to 
their  hiirh  merits  in  the  nresent  service,  they 
railfd  at  the  conduct  of  their  general,  afleclell 
courj;:e  by  urging  him  to  fight,  whil^^t  in  reality 
they  only  \vishe<l  to  termiiuiti*  the  susjH-nse  and 
anxiety  of  a  c;im|niii;n,  which  they  h;id  not  the 
n  solution  to  euilun*.  Manv  of  the  allies,  then 
;d-.)  pn's«iit  in  the  army,  who  wrn»  pnncrs  of 
hiuh  state  in  their  own  dominions,  wen*  mij-a- 
tit- 1  it  of  longer  delay ;  and  the  tnxij  s  of  e\ery 
deseriptiitn,  in  imitation  cf  n>  many  reti{iet-tiiblc 
exam|.lrs,  were  loud  in  theircensunsof  K)  much 
caution  in  their  general. 

Pojn|K'y,  urgrti  by  the  clanmurs  of  his  army, 
thought  liim<elf  un»ler  a  neci's.'iitv  to  conu*  to  a 
SLir.ly  dt'fis-ion,  and  had  prejared  for  l»attle  on 
the  morning  of  ihiit  \erv  day  on  which  Ok;it 
was  alH»ut  to  (Uramp.  Although  he  was  senMblCp 
that  in  this  ronjunctun\  it  was  not  hi-*  inten-st  to 
hazaril  a  Uitl'f,  it  is  pr>>b:i!ile.  that  he  did  not 
tliiiik  tli»»  ri.-k  w.is  gnat.  He  too,  as  wdl  as 
others  of  lii<i  }Kirty.  Urame  <-1at>'d  and  confident 
ujjon  hi-»  l.itr  :*ucci  s-.*  \\U  numU'rs greatly  sur- 
|ri*S4:d  th'..»^eiif  t  ':i-sar, e-ipf«ially  in  hi-rs*-.  an'hers, 
and  slingtTs;  and  he  tru-ted,  that,  by  this  |Kirt 
of  his  ar:nv,  he  ^houl^l  pn\a:l  on  the  wings,  and 
carry  his  attaf'k  to  the  flank,  and  e\rn  to  the  n-ar 
of  til.'  enemy.  Having  the  Kni|jeus,  a  small 
ri\er  with  >teeii  Uinks,  uri  his  right,  ^^hii'h  sufli- 
ciently  covir«*<l  tliit  llnik,«  he  drew  all  the  ca- 
valry, ami.iJ'iling  ti>  M*\in  thous:md,  with  the 
arrlirrs  and  i.Iingerrf.  to  his  lert,  i"X|srting  tliut 
t!ie  «'\rnt  of  the  Isitl'.r  would  N*  ditirmine'l  en 
thirf  wing.     He  hinisilf,  therefore,  took  |<.»»4  to 
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•ocond  the  operations  of  the  mvaliy,  nt  the  hend 
of  the  two  f:imou8  legions  which  he  Iiad  culieil 
off  from  Caisjir  at  the  lK><rinnins  of  the  war. 
Sci{)io  was  rM>sted  in  the  centre,  with  tlie  legions 
from  Syria,  having;  the  great  hoily  of  the  infantry 
divided  on  his  right  and  his  \p(C  The  right  of 
the  whole  was  coveretl  hy  a  CiUcian  legion,  and 
tlic  remains  of  the  Spanisli  army  wliich  had 
joined  Pompey  under  Afranius.  The  whole 
amounted  to  one  hundred  cohorts,  or  a1>out  forty - 
five  thousand  foot,  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  ten 
men  deep.' 

Cssar,  observing  this  disposition,  formed  his 
army  in  three  divisions;  theletl  was  commanded 
by  Antony,  the  right  by  Sylla,  and  the  centre  by 
Cn.  Domitius.  The  tenth  legion  was  iwsted  on 
the  right,  and  the  ninth  on  the  led  of  tnc  whole. 
Ho  tiud  eighty  cohorts  in  the  field  ;  but  these  so 
incomplete,  as  not  to  exceed  alwvo  twenty-two 
thousand  men.  He  saw  the  disparity  of  his 
horse  and  irregulars  on  the  right,  having  no  more 
than  a  thous;uid  horse  to  oppose  to  seven  thou- 
aand  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  reinforce  and 
sustain  them,  he  drautrhteil  a  cohort  fmm  each 
of  the  lej^ons  in  the  right  to  form  a  reserve,  which 
he  plic^'d  in  the  rear  of  his  cavalry  with  orders  to 
sustain  them,  or  to  repel  the  enemy's  horse,  when 
they  should  attempt  as  he  exiJecUn),  to  turn  his 
flank.  This  body  formed  a  fourth  division  of  his 
army,  not  placed  in  the  same  line  whh  the  other 
divisions;  but  fiiring  obliquely  to  the  right,  in 
order  to  nveive  the  cavalrv  that  was  ex|>ected  to 
turn  the  llank,  and  to  fall  obliquely  on  the  rear. 
He  himself  ixissed  along  the  front  of  the  right 
wing,  and  earnt»8tly  entreated  them  not  to  engage 
till  they  got  the  signal  from  himself.  He  re- 
minded them  of  his  continual  attention  to  the 
welfan>  of  the  army,  desiring  them  to  recollect 
with  what  solicitude  he  had  endeavoured  to  bring 
on  a  treaty,  in  order  to  save  Itoth  armies  to  the 
republic ;  and  how  far  he  had  always  Ixren  from 
any  disiKisilion  wantonly  to  shed  the  soldiers' 
blood.  He  was  answered  with  shouts  tiiat  ex- 
pressed an  imiKitience  to  begin  the  action.  Pom- 
pey  had  directed  the  cavalry  and  archers  assembled 
on  his  left  to  begin  the  attack ;  and  instructed 
them,  as  soon  as  thev  had  driven  (^ajsar*s  horse 
from  the  plain,  to  fall  U{K)n  the  flank  and  the 
rear  of  his  infantry. 

These  dispositions  l)eing  completed,  a  solemn 
pause  and  an  interval  of  silence  ensued.  The 
same  arms,  and  the  same  api)earances  presented 
themselves  on  the  opposite  sides.  When  the 
trumpets  gave  the  signal  to  advance,  the  sounds 
were  the  same ;  many  are  said  to  have  shed 
tears.'  Beinjj  so  near,  that  they  had  only  space 
enough  in  wliich  to  acquire  that  rapid  motion 
with  which  they  commonly  shocked,  Caesar's 
army  began  to  rush  forward,  while  Pomi)ey's 
agreeable  to  the  orders  he  bad  given  them,  re- 
mained in  their  places,  expecting  that  the  enemy, 
if  they  were  made  to  run  a  double  spiice  in  com- 
ing to  the  shock,  would  be  disordered,  or  out  of 
breath.  But  the  veterans,  m  (.'a:.^ar's  line,  sus- 
pecting the  intention  of  this  unusual  method  of 
receiving  an  enemy,  made  a  full  stop;  and,  hav- 
ing drawn  breath,  came  forward  ai^ain  with  the 
usual  rapidity.  They  were  reccivwl  with  perfect 
order,  but  not  with  that  resistance  and  etjual  force 
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which  motion  alone  could  give.  The  action  be 
came  general  near  about  the  same  time  orer  thi 
whole  front.  Pompey's  horse,  as  was  expected, 
in  the  first  charge,  put  Caesar's  cavalry  to  rout, 
and,  together  with  tuc  archers  and  slingen,  weir 
hastening  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  Birt 
as  soon  as  they  opened  their  ^icw  to  the  rear,  be- 
ins  surpriseil  at  the  sight  of  a  body  of  infantn 
which  was  drawn  up  to  oppose  them,  and  beii^ 
pEobably,  from  their  confluence  of  victofj*,  ne^ 
gent  of  order ;  in  their  attempts  to  recover  it  ther 
were  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion,  antl, 
although  there  was  not  any  enemy  in  condition 
to  iiursuc  them,  fled  to  the  Heights.  The  archers 
anu  slingers,  Iteing  thus  deserted  by  the  horse, 
were  put  to  the  sword.  And  Pcwnncy's  left,  on 
which  he  expected  the  enemy  could' not  resist 
him,  beting  flanked  by  the  cohorts  who  had  de^ 
feated  his  cavalry,  began  to  give  way  Cesar,  in 
order  to  increase  the  impression  Le  had  nade, 
brought  forward  fresh  troops  to  the  front  of  bk 
own  line ;  and  while  his  resen'e  turned  upon  the 
flank,  made  a  general  charge,  which  the  enfoaj 
no  longer  endeavoured  to  withstand. 

Pompey,  on  seeing  the  flight  of  his  cavalry,  an 
event  he  so  little  expix'tcd,  either  t!iought  himself 
betray eil,  or  desi»airing  of  the  day,  put  s]mr5  U> 
his  horse,  and  nnurned  into  camp.  As  he  en- 
tered the  pnrtorian  gate,  he  called  to  the  guards 
to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  to  provide  for  thf 
worst.  "  I  go  the  rounds,"  he  said,  "  and  yisii 
the  posts."  It  is  likely  that  surprise  and  rooiti- 
fication  had  unsettled  his  mind.  He  retired  to 
his  tent  in  the  gn>ale8t  dejection,  and  yet  be 
awaited  the  issue.'  His  army,  in  the  mean  timr, 
l)eing  routed,  fled  in  confusion  through  the  lanei 
of  their  own  encampment.  It  was  noon,  and  tlie 
victors,  as  well  as  the  vanquished,  were  greatlj 
fatigued ;  but  CoHtar  seldom  left  any  refuge  to  i 
flvinjj  enemy,  not  even  behind  their  intrench- 
nients.  He  ordered  Pompey*s  Imes  to  be  stormed, 
met  with  some  little  resistance  from  the  guard* 
that  were  placed  on  the  ijarapet,  but  si»on  pre- 
vailed. The  rout  and  tne  carnage  continutd 
through  the  streets  and  the  alleys  of  the  camp,  to 
the  rear-gate  and  passages  through  which  the 
vanquuihed  crowded  to  recover  the  fields,  and 
from  which,  without  any  attempt  to  rally,  they 
continued  their  flight  to  the  neiglibounng  hills. 

When  Pomj>cy's  army  drew  forth  to  battie, 
their  tents  were  left  standing,  as  in  full  confi- 
dence of  victory ;  and  the  plate,  furniture,  and 
equi[)age  of  the  oflicers  were  still  displayed,  as  il 
intended  for  show.  Notwithstandnig  this  cir- 
cumstance, Cffisar  had  authority  enough  to  re- 
strain his  troops^  from  plunder,  and  contmuc  d  the 
pursuit.  Seemg  crowds  of  the  vanquisihed  had 
occupied  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  ihrir  cam|>,  he  mniie 
haste  to  surround  them,  and  to  cut  ofl*  tlicir 
farther  retreat.  But  they  themselves  having  ob- 
servetl,  that  the  place  was  destitute  of  t^-ater. 
abandoned  it  Ix-fore  they  could  be  surrounded, 
and  took  the  road  to  Larissa.  C»sar  having  or- 
dered i)art  of  the  army  to  keep  possession  ot  the 
enemy's  camp,  another  |Mirt  to  return  to  thtir 
own,  he  himsilf,  with  four  legions,  entleavoun-d 
to  intercept  the  fugitives  in  their  way  to  Larissu. 
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Ue  had  the  advantage  of  the  gnmnd ;  bo  that 
after  a  hasty  march  of  six  im\^  he  got  before 
t!i«D;  and,  na%in^  thrown  himself  in  their  way, 
obli<;od  them  to  holt  They  took  possession  of  a 
heij^ht  over  a  stream  of  water,  from  which  they 
ho^d  to  be  supplied.  Night  was  fast  asproacli- 
ing,  and  the  pursuers  were  spent  wim  fatigue ; 
Imt  Caesar  yet  prevailed  on  his  men  to  throw  up 
•oine  works  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  enemy 
to  the  brook.  When  overwhelmed  with  fatigue 
and  distrraa,  these  remains  of  the  vanquished 
army  oifer^  to  capitulate ;  and  while  the  treaty 
in  dependence  many  among  them,  who  were 


senators  and  penons  of  rank,  withdrew  in  thi 
night,  and  maue  their  escape;  the  rest  surrender 
ed  at  discretion.  Persons  of  distinction,  who  had 
been  formerly  prisoners,  and  who  had  been  set  at 
liberty,  were  now  put  to  death.  Some  were 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  their  fnends^  to 
whom  Cesar  permitted  that  each  should  save  one 
of  the  prisoners.'  The  private  men  took  oaths 
of  fidchty  to  the  victor,  and  were  enlisted  in  his 
army.  Caesar,  having  ordered  such  of  his  men, 
as  had  been  on  service  all  night,  to  be  relieved 
from  the  camp,  he  himself  march^  with  a  fresh 
body  the  same  day  to  Larissa. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Comparative  Jjou  on  the  diWererd  Sidet  in  the  late  Action — Pompey't  Flight— Bi»  Death — Ar^ 
rical  of  dttar  at  Alexandria — Cato^  vith  the  Fleet  and  Remains  of  the  Army  from  Phar»a- 
lia,  steers  for  Africa — Slate  of  Italy  and  of  the  Republican  Party — Adventures  of  Ctesar  in 
Egypt —  Victory  over  Pharnaces — Arrival  in  Italy — Mutiny  qfthe  Legions — Oesar  passed  into 
A  frica — llis  Operations  and  Actwn  tpilh  the  horse  and  Irregulars  of  the  Enemy— -Po^  at 
Ruspina — Siege  of  Uzita— Battle  of  Thapsus^Death  qf  Cato. 


IN  the  fiimous  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cicsar,  by 
his  own  account,  lost  no  more  than  two  hundred 
men,  among  whom  were  thirty  centurions,  of- 
fioent  of  distinguished  merit.  He  killed  of  the 
enemy  fiAeen  thousand,  took  twenty-four  thou- 
sand prisoners,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  stand 
of  colours,  and  nineteen  Roidkn  eagles  and  le> 
fponary  standards ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  cut 
odf  many  senators  and  many  of  the  equestrian 
order,*  the  flower  of  the  Roman  nobiht^,  who 
were  the  most  likely  to  bear  up  the  sinkmg  for- 
tunes of  the  commonwealth. 

Pompey,  when  he  was  told  that  Cesar's  troops 
had  already  forcc<l  his  intrcnchmcnts,  changed 
his  drr<H,  moutit^'d  on  horseback,  and  luving 
pissed  through  the  rear  gate  of  the  camp,  made 
nid  r5cjpc  to  Larissa.  On  the  road  he  fell  in 
with  aUmt  thirty  hon^emen  who  joined  him.  At 
the  gitTjj  of  Lanssa  he  reorivcd  what  he  wanted 
for  his  journey,  but  declined  entering  tlie  town, 
sarini;,  That  he  would  do  nothinir  to  make  a 
breach  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  and 
the  vi,'t>r.'  From  thence  he  passed  by  the  valley 
of  T<'fnpe  to  the  coast,  and  rested  only  one  night 
in  a  fisher.nan's  cottage.  Next  morning  he  put 
off  from  the  shore  in  a  small  boat,  with  a  few 
of  hi5  attt^dints,  and  coming  in  si^ht  of  a  trading 
vessel,  made  signals,  and  wofi  taken  on  board. 
In  thli  ship  he  steeroil  to  Amphipolia,  came  to  an 
anchor  bef  )re  that  pbce.  and,  probably  to  conceal 
his  farther  intentiond,  issued  a  proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  districts  of  Macedonia,  and  re- 
quiring new  levies  to  be  made,  and  all  the  youth 
of  the  province  to  ass«^mble  forthwith  at  this 
place.  But  having  rccei^-ed  some  supplies  of 
money,  he  remainetl  only  one  night  at  Ainphi- 
polis.'  His  wife  Cornelia,  and  Sextus  the  young- 
est of  his  so  n$^  were  at  Mitylene,  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos;  thither  he  proposed  to  sail,  and,  without 
having  settled  his  plan  any  farther,  was  anxious 
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7  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  zUi.  c  S. 
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to  save  this  part  of  his  family  from  fidfing*  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Having  taken  them  on 
board,  and  being  joined  by  some  galleys  of  the 
fleet,  afier  a  delay  of  some  days,  occasioned  by 
contrary  winds,  he  set  sail,  continued  his  voyage 
to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  from  thence  to  Cy- 
prus. He  meant  to  have  Unded  in  Syria ;  but 
Deing  informed  that  the  people  of  Antioch,  upon 
the  news  of  bis  defeat,  hsul  published  a  resolution 
to  admit  none  of  his  party,  he  dropt  that  intention, 
and  contented  himself  with  what  aids  and  rein- 
forcements he  obtained  on  the  coasts  of  Cilicia 
and  Cyprus.  He  seized  the  money  which  was 
found  in  the  coflbrs  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue ; 
and  having  borrowed,  or  otherwise  procured,  con- 
siderable sums,  be  anned  two  thousand  men,  and 
having  slii^^ing  sufficient  to  transport  them,  con- 
tinued his  voyage  to  Egypt  | 

The  late  king,  Ptolemy  Aulctes,  had  been  in* 
debted  to  the  Romans  and  the  patroiiage  of  Pom« 
pey ;  and  the  kingdom  being  now  on  a  respect^ 
able  footing,  having  a  considerable  mihtary  torc» 
in  the  field ;  this  Roman  leader,  thongh  of  a  van- 
quished party,  flattered  himself^  that  m  the  grati- 
tude  of  the  Egyptian  court  he  might  find  soma 
means  to  reinstate  his  affairs. 

On  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  who  bad  been  re- 
stored to  his  throne  by  Gabiniusi,  two  Actions  had 
arisen  in  Egypt.  The  king  leaving  four  children, 
Ptolemy  the  elder,  Cleopatra,  Aniinoe,  and  Pto- 
leray  the  younger,  had  by  his  will  bequeathed  his 
crown  to  Ptolemy  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  together 
with  Cleopatra  tlie  eldest  daughter.  This  brother 
and  sister  being  by  the  laws  permitted  to  marry, 
were  in  the  capacity  of  huslnml  and  wife  asso- 
ciated on  the  throne.  But  the  council  of  the 
young  king  proposed  to  set  aside  the  will  by  ex- 
cluding C^patra.  In  execution  of  this  design, 
having  obliged  her  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  to 
fly  for  protection  into  Syria,  they  hml  taken  post 
with  a  great  army  at  Pelusium  to  prevent  her  re- 
turn, tai  being  said  to  have  assembled  a  numerook 


8  Ontar,  Apfiaa,  nuttRk. 
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forn*  in  Apia  for  that  purpose.*  Pompcv  obBeirv- 
in^  thiff  army  upon  the  snore,  concludfecf  that  the 
kingr  W.18  present,  came  to  anchor,  and  sent  a 
xneRmrn*  with  intimation  of  hia  arrival,  and  of  his 
deffire  to  join  h!  i  forces  with  those  of  Egypt. 

The  conncil  uf  Ptolemy  consiiited  of  three  per- 
aonp,  Achillas,  who  commanded  the  army;  Pho- 
tinutt,  a  eunuch,  who  had  the  care  of  the  finances ; 
and  TlicodotUK  of  Samoa,  who  was  the  preceptor 
or  literary  tutor  of  the  young  king.  Thes<>  coun- 
sellor;*, knowing  that  the  Romans  hsd  been 
nnmcd  executors  of  the  late  king's  will,^  and  in 
this  capacity  might  restore  Cleo[»tra  to  her  share 
in  the  thn>ne,  and  that  Pompey,  in  name  of  the 
republic,  might  assume  the  supreme  direction  in 
Egypt,  were  greatly  akirmed  upon  receiving  his 
mcs^ige,  and  came  to  a  resolution  to  [mt  him  to 
dcath.^  By  this  atrocious  action  they  exiH-ctrd  to 
rid  themselves  of  one  danjreroiN  int  fudt^r,  and  to 
merit  the  favour  of  his  rival,  who  by  this  decisive 
stroke  was  to  become  the  sovereio^n  of  the  empin», 
and  fully  able  to  reward  those  who  took  a  season- 
able jmit  in  his  quarrvl. 

With  this  intention  Achillas,  with  a  few  of  his 
attendants,  came  on  board  in  a  small  Itoat,  de- 
livered a  message  from  Ptolemy,,  inciting  Pompev 
to  land.  In  the  mean  time  some  Egyi)tian  gal- 
leys, with  an  Intention  to  secure  him,  tJrew  near 
to  his  ship;  and  the  whole  army,  with  the  king  at 
their  head,  were  drawn  out  on  the  shore  to  receive 
him.  The  size  of  the  boat,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  equipage  which  came  on  this  crraiifl, 
seemed  dispro(N)rtione(l  to  the  rank  of  Pompey  ; 
and  Achillas  made  an  apology,  alleging,  that 
deeper  vessels  could  not  go  near  enough  to  land 
him  on  that  shallow  jrart  of  the  coast  Foinpey's 
friends  endeavoureil  to  dissuade  him  from  accept- 
ing of  an  invitation  so  improperly  delivered ;  but 
he  answ«'re<l  by  (quoting  two  lines  from  Sopho- 
cl«»«,  which  im()lirs,  that  xrhoerer  risiU  a  king^ 
thoutrh  he  arrire  a  free  waw,  mvst  become  his 
slnre.  Two  of  his  servants  went  before  him  into 
the  Ikiat  to  receive  their  master;  and  with  this 
attendance  he  put  olT  from  the  ship.  His  wife 
Cornelia,  and  Scxtus  the  youngest  of  his  sons, 
with  some  otiicr  friends,  reniain<*<l  upon  deck, 
eufliciontly  humbled  by  the  precetling  strokes  of 
fortune,  anxious  for  the  future,  and  trembling 
uiidif  the  exiH?ctation8  of  a  scene  which  was  act- 
ing U-fore  tliem.  Stx>n  after  the  barge  had  left 
the  ship,  Pompry  looking  l)ohind  him,  obscr\(rl 
among  the  KgyjJtian  soldiers  a  f»erson  whose 
countenance  he  recollect e<l,  and  said  to  him, 
Surelv,  fellow  solilier,  vou  and  I  have  somewhere 
scrv<»()  together.  While  he  turned  to  sjieak  these 
worl^^5,  Achillas  beckoned  to  the  other  soldiers, 
who  understanding  the  siornal  to  put  the  Roman 

feneral  to  death,  struck  him  with  their  swords. 
*omj)ey  was  so  much  prepared  for  this  event,  that 
he  perceived  the  whole  of  his  situation  at  once, 
ami  sunk  without  making  any  struggle,  or  utter- 
ing one  word.*  This  was  don*  in  the  pit^ence of 
the  king  of  Egypt,  and  of  his  army,  who  were 
ranged  on  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  formcil  by  the 
shore.  The  vessel  m  which  the  unhappy  Cor- 
nelia with  her  family  was  left,  and  the  Httic 
squadron  which  attended  it,  as  if  they  had  re- 
ceived a  signal  to  depart,  cut  their  cables  and  Red. 


1  Cstsare,  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  iii.         2  Crsarc,  ibid. 
3  App.  de  IV}ll.  Civ.  lib.  ii-    Flat,  in  Poiup.    Livii . 
spitonjc,  lib.  ciii.  1 


Thus  died  Pompe\-,  who  for  above  thirty  yean 
enjoycfl  the  rrpntatio'n  of  the  first  captain  of  liL> 
age.  The  title  of  Great^  originally  no  more  ilia: 
a  casual  exiiressiion  of  regard  from  Sylb,  con- 
tinued, in  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  to  l« 
given  him  cs  a  mark  of  estoem,  and  a  name  of 
distinctioif.  He  attained  to  more  consideratic-n, 
and  enjoy cfl  it  longer  than  any  other  Reman 
citizen  ;  and  was  supplanted  at  last,  because,  for 
many  years  of  his  lite,  he  thought  himself  tco 
high  to  be  rivalled,  and  too  aerure  to  be  shaken 
in  his  place.  His  last  defeat,  and  the  total  ruin 
which  ensued  n{>on  it,  was  the  consequence  >f  an 
overweening  confidence,  which  left  him  altogether 
unprepared  for  the  first  untoward  event  The 
impression  of  his  character,  even  after  timt  event, 
was  still  so  strong  in  the  minds  of  his  enemie;, 
that  (.*}rsar  overlooked  all  the  other  remainsi  of 
the  vanquished  jiartv  to  pursue  their  leader. 

The  accounts  which  Ccesar  received  at  I^rissa 
made  him  lielievc  that  Pompev  most  have  pai^srd 
into  Asia ;  and  he  acconlingfy,  on  the  third  day 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  set  out  in  ]iumiit  of 
him  with  a  Imdv  of  horse,  ordering  a  legion  to 
follow.  In  ]iasslng  the  Hellespont,  he  was  sa- 
Iut<Ml  by  some  gallevs  which  guarded  the  Straits, 
under  Lucius  Cassius.  These  surrendered  them- 
selves, and,  with  their  leader,  made  oflfer  of  their 
service  to  the  victor.  From  thence  he  continueJ 
his  march  bv  the  coast  uf  Ionia,  receiving  the 
submission  of  the  towns  in  his  way.  And  hc\n% 
come  into  Asia,  he  had  intelligence  of  Pompey's 
operations  in  <'yprus,  of  his  dejmrture  from 
thence,  nnd  of  jiis  continuing  to  bteer  for  ihe 
cojists  of  I'gypt.  In  order  to  oe  in  condition  to 
tollow  him  hither,  he  put  into  the  island  at 
RhiKlcs,  where  he  ])rt)%'ided  trans}«orts  sufiicirnt 
to  eniluirk  the  legion  which  he  ordered  to  follow 
him  from  Thcssaly,  and  another  from  Achaia, 
with  eight  hundrerl  horse.  To  these  he  joined  a 
convov  of  ten  armed  gallevs  of  tliis  island,  and 
Miuw  As  ritic  siii|»s.-* 

With  this  force  Caesar  set  sail  for  Alexandria, 
and  arrived,  after  a  jxissagc  of  three  days.*  Here 
he  Iranicd  the  catastrophe  of  Pomjx^y's  life ;  and 
hsul  prcseiitetl  to  him  by  the  cr.urtiers  of  Ftolcniy, 
who  were  imi)atieiit  to  recommend  their  srr\icts, 
the  hi*:nl  of  the  <leceased  severed  from  the  holy, 
with  hi"*  seal,  which  was  known  throughout  the 
empire,  Ining  that  with  which  bis  signatun^  was 
put  to  al!  letters,  acts,  and  public  writings:  but 
<.'»sir  cither  really  was^  or  alUrted  to  Ih%  s«  i/iJ 
witli  a  niomcntury  coni])unction ;  is  said  to  ha^c 
turned  away  from  the  sight,  and  to  have  wejrt.'S 
This  ablfj  actor  jirobibly  had  tears,  as  well  a^ 
words,  at  command ;  anil  could  siinctifv,  ui:iie»r 
the  most  sj)ccious  apjH'araiices,  the  e\ils  wliich  h'n 
ambition  had  pro<luced.  From  this  event,  bow- 
ever,  which  he  thus  alTtTted  to  regn-t,  and  no 
so^jiier,  he  iK'came  secure,  and  sivnis  to  Irivo 
dated  the  termination  of  the  war.  He  arcird- 
inn:ly  landed  without  precaution,  and  l>t  ir.2  de- 
tained at  first  by  the  usual  j>eri(Hiii*:il  wiinU  ot' 
the  season,  became  eiitaneltd  in  difiicullic^  cr 
en.'f:igr'<l  in  |)leasures,  which  occasionci!  a  wry 
unaccountable  stay,  susix-nd.'d  the  exi>t'Ct,'ti»'i»4 


4  Ctrs.  do  Hfll  <'iv.  lib.  iii. 

5  App  de  Ik'll.  Civ.  lib.  ii.  Th«»  two  li'jrinn*  which 
he  led  in  thi^  M^rvire  ninountnd  only  to  Thr^N'  th:)ii!<.iiiil 
two  hnndn'd  iiion ;  90  iiiiicli  had  IUl*  aruiy  in  g»>nt:raJ 
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OP  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 


»1 


«f  thr  whoV  empirr^  nnJ  tinvo  to  tho«»  of  the 
fipTin^tp  party  IrUurc  to  i  onsiult  their  laifety  in 
diffoirnt  ways 

Cato,  upon  the  march  of  Pompey  into  Thes*- 
«i!y,  hail  hren  left  to  commandl  on  the  ct.>ast  of 
K|>ini!«;  and  his  quarters  after  the  battle  of 
Phirwiii,  hec.ime  a  place  of  retreat  to  many 
who  ejicapeJ  from  the  field,  or  who,  at  the  time 
of  th?  action,  had  been  detached  on  different  ser- 
vices. He  assembled  jjreat  jnrt  of  the  fleet  at 
Corey  ra;  and,  with  his  sea  and  land  forces  united, 
still  pre«enred  the  aspect  of  a  vi<;orDUs  party. 
C-'icen*,  Cnxus  the  eldest  son  of  Pomjiey,  Afira- 
niu<«,  LaVienos,  and  other  persons  of  distinction 
fauul  joined  him.  Among  these  Cicero,  as  beinff 
the  nritt  in  rank,  was  offered  the  command;  and 
ii^viniT  declineil  it,  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life  fnwn  the  fury  of  youny  romney,  who  consi- 
dered hi^  refusal  as  a  desertion  of  the  cause,  and 
as  an  atrt  of  perfLly  to  his  father,  whose  fate  was 
yet  unknown.'  Cicero^  ^ing  protected  by  Cato 
and  other*,  who  were  present,  escaped  into  Italy; 
and  declining  the  command  of  an  army,  re- 
served, for  scenes  in  which  he  was  better  quali- 
fied to  act,  talents  which  had  been,  on  former 
occasions,  of  so  much  use  Co  his  fi*llow  citizens. 
It  appeared  that  Cato  had  even  disapproved  of 
his  bavins:  joinetl  either  p%rty  in  this  war,  and 
wished  him  to  have  devoted  his  life  and  his  aln- 
litieH  entirrly  to  those  services  which  he  was 
better  qualified  to  render  to  his  country,  in  the 
senate,  and  in  the  popular  assemblies, '  than  in 
the  field. 

It  IS  probable  that  Cato  had  already  taken  his 
own  resiklution  not  to  submit  to  Cxstar,  nor  to 
survive  the  &I1  of  the  commonwealth;  but  he 
tTrat«l  with  pvttt  candour  such  as  chose  to 
ni  ike  their  |ie.ice,  and  to  retire  from  the  storm. 
Hnvinj  rt:iid  a  suHident  time  at  Corcyra,  to 
Tei"<'ivi»  on  Uranl  such  of  the  \-anqnished  army  as 
lh«>*»  t'»  tike  refuge  in  the  rte<'t ;  and  having  af- 
trrwar.l-*  put  into  Patne,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
( riilfili  of  ( 'orintli,  fur  the  sirne  imrjK***,  he  still 
C-A\r  e\ery  on*»  hia  ojrtion  t<>contmue  in  arms  or 
to  n't  ire.  He  seenw  to  have  Mipjxwed  that  Pom- 
pey wj-«  gone  into  Kfiy[»t,  and  he  tUHemiincd  to 
follow  hirn;  hoping,  that  after  the  jnn'-lion  of 
thi'*  grt-at  rrinforcement,  he  might,  either  then» 
or  in  the  province  of  Africa,  renew  the  war  with 
advantage.  Being,  in  pursuance  of  this  design, 
arriveil  in  the  African  8t»a«,  but  went  of  the  fn>n- 
tier  of  Kgv'j»t,  he  met  the  unhap[)y  Cornelia,  with 
the  young  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  had  recently 
behel.l  the  death  of  the  huslKind  and  tlie  father 
n»Mr  the  shore  at  Pelusium.  The  account  which 
he  receive*!  of  this  event  determin*-*!  hirn  not  to 
Ciwitinue  hin  voyage  any  farther  to  the  eastward; 
but  to  return  towards  the  Roman  pnnincc  of 
Africi,  where  the  fri*'ndH  of  the  republic  under 
Vani'*.  in  con-seiiuence  of  the  defeat  of  Curio,  and 
the  alliince  of  Juba,  still  kcjjit  the  aiicendaiit,  and 
•ately  nTrivp-l  an  accession  of  stn'nglh  by  the 
junction  of  Scipio  and  of  L«abienus,  who  hail 
esiMintl  from  Phiwalii.  Hut  the  [leritxiit^al  winds 
which  afK>ut  the  sime  time  U'gan  ti>  detiin  Ciesar 
at  Alexandria,  maile  it  irnjHKsihle,  or  at  least 
dangerou**,  for  him  to  continue  his  voya^o  along 
a  Ci>:i<t  that  was  c«.>vcr^^^  to  a  great  extent  uy  me 
timoua  shoals  and  sand-banks  of  the  Syrtes. 


I  For  these,  perhaps,  and  other  reasons  which  are 
I  not  mentioned,  C'ato  landed  at  Berenice :  and 
from  thence  conducting  his  army,  then  consistins^ 
I  of  ten  thousand  men,  in  small  divisions,  through 
the  deserts  of  Bnrca,  and  round  the  bay  of  tna 
Syrtes;  ami  having,  during  thirty  days,  encoun- 
tered with  many  difficulties  from  the  depth  of 
the  sands  and  the  scarcity  of  water,  he  eflectetl 
his  march  to  the  frontier  o^  the  Roman  povince.' 
Cswar,  when  he  passed  into  Macedonia,  had 
left  Italy  and  the  western  provinces  in  a  state  not 
likely,  in  his  absence,  to  create  any  trouble.  But 
the  uncertain,  and  even  unfavourable  aspect  of 
his  affairs,  for  some  tiaae  after  his  bnding  m  Epi- 
rus,  had  encourajred  those  who  were  discontented 
to  question  the  validity  of  his  acts,  ami  to  disre- 
prd  his  arrangementa.  The  armv  in  Spain  bar- 
mg  mutinknl,  deserted  from  CI.  (5as«u«,  and  put 
themselves  under  the  command  of  M.  Maroellus 
jEseminus,  who,  however,  did  not  ooenly  declare 
himself  for  either  party,  till  after  toe  event  waa 
decidetl  in  favour  01  Cesar. 

At  Rome,  it  is  firohable  that  few  had  remained 
besitles  those  who  were  inclined  to  Cesar's  party, 
or  at  least  such  as  were  imlifferent  to  both ;  and 
that  some  persons,  even  of  the  last  description, 
thought  they  had  an  interest  in  his  soccesi^  as 
being  their  only  safety  against  the  menacing  de- 
clarations of  his  adversary,  wlm,  in  all  his  piocla- 
mationa,  treated  neutrality  between  the  parties  as 
treason  to  the  commonwealth.  But  the  uncertain 
state  of  his  fortunes,  while  the  event  of  the  war 
remained  in  suspense,  and  still  more  after  his  de- 
feat at  Dyrrachiiim,  encouraged  or  tempted  num- 
bers, even  in  the  city  of  Rome,  to  declare  fw 
Pom|>ey.  Marcus  Cslius,  who,  in  the  preceding 
year,  had,  uyjon  disgust,  or  hopes  of  ('romoting 
liis  own  fortune,  gone  with  Antony  and  Curio  to 
join  Cipsar,  and  who  was  now,  by  the  influence 
of  the  prevailing  larty,  electi'd  one  of  tlie  pne- 
lors ;  Iving  inovttl  ny  a  f^e^h  disgust  from  the  |ar- 
ty  he  had  it/med,  or  by  its  apjwirenl  d<vlin«»  in  the 
fielil,  itixmiy  declared  himself  ag:iinst  Cirsar's  mea- 
sures, ofTeml  pri>tection  to  debtors  against  the 
execution  of  his  laws  Hating  to  l«ankruj>ts,  drove 
his  own  colleague  Treboiiius  by  force  from  the 
prartors  tribunal  and  gave  such  an  alarm,  that 
the  senate  thought  tliemiH^lves  under  the  necessity 
of  giving  the  con^iul  iKauricun  the  usual  charge  to 
guard  the  c»)nunonwealth  as  in  times  of  extreme 
danger.  \l\x>n  this  dt-cree  the  consul  took  arms 
to  presATve  the  |)eace,  and  <"'a»lius  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  city.  AUiut  the  same  time  Milo,  who 
still  by  under  sentence  of  Iwuishment,  venture<l, 
at  the  hesid  of  an  armed  force,  to  land  on  the 
coast,  and  attempted  to  nnke  himself  master  oi 
Capua.  While  he  w.h  eng:iged  in  this  enter- 
prise ho  was  joine«l  by  Ca'lius;  but  both  were 
soon  after  surrtni Tided  and  cut  off*  by  the  forx'ea 
which  f'esar  had  left  for  thr  prctivlion  of  Italy.* 
Thei;e  di.sturlwmces,  ami  every  aj>pearancc  of 
opp<«ilion  to  the  |>arty  of  <  '.rsar,  were  again 
easily  gup:>res-<e<l  iijion  the  news  of  liis  victory 
at  Pharrtaha.  The  jK^pulace,  who  generally  rang© 
ih'^mselves  on  ti.e  victorious  side,  and  who  are 
e<pially  outngeous  in  every  cause  they  espouse, 
celebrated  the  otv.iMon,  by  pulling  down  the 
statues  of  Pom|)ey  and  o^  Svlla.     There 


7  Plutarch,  ia  Vit.  Cieeroais.    Die.  C 
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either  no  senate,  and  no  asseml)1y  of  the  people 
to  resist  the  torrent  with  which  fortune  now  ran 
on  the  side  of  military  governmefit,  or  ttie  names 
of  senate  am!  people  were,  without  delnite  or  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  put  to  decrees,  by  which  the 
supreme  power  of  hfe  and  death  over  the  sup- 
posed adherents  of  the  vanquished  party  was 
committed  to  the  victor.  By  these  decrees,  the 
jiower  of  makini;  war  or  peace,  and  of  naming 
commanders  and  governors  in  all  the  provinces, 
was  committed  to  Ciesar.  He  was,  by  a  new 
and  unheard-of  resolution,  made  consu)  for  five 
years,  dictator  for  twelve  months,  and  vested 
with  the  sacred  character  of  tribune  for  life.  He 
afone  was  appointed  to  preside  in  all  public  as- 
•emblics,  except  thooe  of  the  tribes,  in  which  the 
other  tribunes  bore  an  equal  part  with  himselC 

When  these  decrees  were  presented  to  Cssar, 
then  in  Egypt,  ho  assumed  the  ensigns  and  power 
of  dictator,  and  appointed  Antony,  who  com- 
manded in  Italy,  geneml  of  the  horse,  or  second 
to  himself  in  the  empire.  The  reputation  of 
Onsar's  clemency  had  encouraged  many,  who 
had  recently  opposed  him,  to  lay  down  their 
arm^,  and  to  return  to  their  habitations,  trusting 
to  this  character  of  the  victor,  or  to  other  consf- 
derations  more  particularly  applicable  to  them- 
selves. Cicero  returned  to  Italy,  and  waited  for 
Cossar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brundusium. 
Caius  Cassius,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet 
which  had  been  assembled  for  Pompey  from  the 
coasts  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  having  sailed  to 
Sicily,  while  the  army  yet  lay  in  Pharsalia,  sur- 
prised and  burnt  the  shipping,  amounting  to 
thirty-five  vessels,  of  whicli  twenty  were  decketl, 
which  Coe^r  had  assembled  at  Messina,  and 
was  about  to  have  forced  the  U^wn  to  surrender, 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of  Pompey 
in  Thessaly,  and  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Asia. 
Here  he  waited  for  Ccesar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oydnus,  without  being  detennined,  whether  he 
rhould  attempt  to  destroy  or  submit  to  the  victor. 
From  the  corres|)ondence  of  Cassius  with  Cicero, 
It  apj>ears,  that,  like  this  distinguished  senator, 
lie  was  a)H)ut  to  withdraw  from  the  ruins  of  a 
party  whicli  he  could  no  longer  support.  Cicero, 
nevertheless,  allerwanls  nscrilies  to  him  a  design 
of  killing  Cusar  at  this  place,  if  the  prey  had 
not  escaped  him  by  going  to  a  diflerent  side  of 
the  river  from  where  he  was  exi)ectcd  to  land. 
Upon  this*  disappointment  Cassius  made  his  sul>- 
mission,  and  delivered  up  his  fleet.*  Cluiiitus 
Cict^ro  went  to  Asia,  to  make  his  peace  with 
Ctesar;  and  many,  expecting  him  in  Italy,  re- 
sorteil  thither  on  the  same  errand.  In  this  num- 
ber, it  was  reported  that  Cato  and  L.  Metellus 
meant  to  prcHent  themselves  as  {>ersons  who  had 
done  no  wrong,  and  who  came  openly  to  resume 
their  station  in  the  commonwcaltli.  Caisar  fore- 
saw the  difficulties  that  might  arise  to  himself 
from  the  presence  of  such  men ;  tliat  they  would 
greatly  embarrass  his  government  by  opjKwing  it, 
or,  in  order  to  rid  himscsif  of  such  troublesome 
guests,  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  pullina  oflf 
the  mxsk  of  moderation  and  clemency,  whicli  he 
bad  hitherto  assumed.  For  these  reasons,  he  chose 
mthor  to  prevent  their  coniin^j,  than  to  contend 
with  tlieni  afler  they  were  come ;  and  sent  posi- 
tive orJ -M  to  Antony,  to  forbid  Cato,  Metellus, 
•nd  every  other  person,  to  whom  he  had  not 

1  Cxsar.  de  Bello  CiviL  Ub.  iU.  j 
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(given  express  permiiuon,  to  Kt  their  ftct  i: 
Italy.2 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at 
U.  C.  706.  the  end  of  the  year  of  Ron>e  IXx 
and  bej^nning  oi'^the  following  vrar 
which  IS  dated  in  the  dictatorship  ol 
Caius  Cffisar.  While  he  himself 
still  remained  in  Egypt,  the  govern 
ment  of  Italy  continued  in  the  hamt 
of  Antony.  AU  orders  of  men  tvd, 
in  demonstrations  of  joy,  for  the  suoceas  of  thf 
\ictor,  and  for  the  ascendant  which  his  party  bad 
gained.  They  still  probably  hoped  to  have  the 
form  of  the  republic  preserved,  while  no  romp 
than  the  arlministration  of  it  shoald  pass  from 
the  ruined  party  to  those  who  were  now  in  power: 
but  in  the  first  steps  of  the  present  govemmrnt 
they  found  themselves  disappointed.  The  usual 
election  of  magistrates,  which,  even  in  the  beigbi 
of  the  war  had  never  been  omitted,  now  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  when  no  enemy  any  wberr  ap- 
peared to  alarm  the  party,  were  all  of  them^  ei- 
cept  that  of  the  tribunes,  entirely  suspended  or 
laid  aside.  All  government  centreil  in  the  per 
son  of  Antony,  and  the  administratioii  was  alto- 
gether miHtar>'.  He  himself,  immersed  in  de- 
bauch, past  tHe  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  tlie 
company  of  buffoons  and  prostitutes;  frequently 
shifted  the  scene  of  his  frolics  from  the  town  to 
the  country,  and  travelled  through  Italy  with  a 
field  equipage,  and  a  numerous  train  of  carriages, 
filled  with  courtezans  and  their  retinue.  In  these 
processions  he  himself  is  said  to  have  sometimrs 
appeared  in  a  c^irri^ge  that  was  drawn  by  lions.' 
In  this  tide  of  success,  as  he  was  ungracious  antl 
arro<^ant  to  citizens  of  tho  highest  rank,  so  he 
was  indulgent  to  the  troops,  and  deaf  to  all  the 
complaints  that  were  made  of  their  violence  and 
rapine.  Being  equally  apt  to  set  the  example  of 
disorder  and  license  m  nis  own  practice,  as  he 
was  to  indulge  them  in  others,  his  retainers  fre- 
quently alarmed  the  city  with  rapes,  robberies, 
and  murders,  and  made  the  pacific  inhabitants  of 
Italy  exj)oct,  with  the  arrival  of  Ca«ar,  a  con- 
tinual increase  of  such  disorderly  masters  to8i)urt 
on  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  worst  men,  as  usual,  were  the  most  for- 
ward in  paying  their  court  to  tlie  party  in  power. 
The  nearest  relations  became  spies  or  informers 
against  each  other.  Fears  or  complaints  utteml 
were  reportcil  as  crimcy.  A  general  silence  and 
distrust  ensued,  and  all  j)arties  wished  or  dreaded 
the  arrival  of  (jaisar,  according  as  they  expected 
to  lose  or  to  gain  by  the  fall  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  this  interval  of  expectation,  men  discovered 
their  gloomy  apprehensions,  by  propagating 
strange  fictions  of  ominous  appearances,  or  by 
masTnifsinfr  things  natural  into  alarming  prcsagw 
and  proilic^ics.^ 

The  daily  expectation  of  Caesar's  arrival  for 
some  time,  sus^tended  all  the  usual  factions  in 
the  city,  and  supj^resstxl  the  hopes  and  designs 
of  his  opponents  in  all  parts  of  the  empire :  but 
his  unex|)ectiHl  stay  at  Alexandria,  and  the  un- 
favourable reports  of  his  situation,  which  wore 
sometimes  brought  from  thence,  began  to  turn 
the  tide  of  jicpiilarity  at  Rome,  and  cncouraprd 
the  remains  of  the  late  republican  jwirty,  nuw 
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forcekl  to  take  refuge  in  Africa,  again  to  lid  up 
iu  h«»i<l.* 

DoiabcIIa,  a  youn*;  nian  of  patricuin  extrac- 
tion, u?tsi*rvin:;  the  roads  wbich  others  had  taken, 
bt  U^coruina  tribunes  of  the  people,  to  arrive  at 
l«,>^cr  in  the  commonwealth,  procured  himself,  in 
i  nit  iti<in  of  CKxIiuss  to  be  adoi)ted  into  a  plebeian 
fiitily,  to  the  end  that  he  mi^nt  be  legally  cjuali- 
ll'\l  U>  hold  thiii  oflice ;  and  having  accordingly 
«;i.vi"€*deJ  in  tliis  desifjn,  revived  the  wild  projects 
hy  whi-h  the  worvt  of  his  predecessors  had  cndea- 
\>ured  to  debauch  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people. 


I  le  pn>(KMed  an  abolition  of  debts,  and  a  rcduc-    of  Cesar,  and  ever  favoured  his  interest,  were 


lion  of  house-rents.  Being  opposed  by  Trebonius, 
o.ie  of  hi*  colleagues,  their  several  retainers  fre- 
•{'lently,  as  usuil,  proceeded  to  violence  in  the 
str^s'U  ;  and  although  the  senate  passed  a  decree 
Ui  suspend  every  question  or  subject  of  debate 
until  the  arrival  of  Cmar,  these  tribunes  con- 
tinued to  assemble  the  people,  kept  them  in  a 
fvrinent  bv  opposite  motions,  and  fmed  the  public 
places  with  tumult  and  bloodshed.^  Mark  An- 
tony, 9ec4)nd  in  command  to  Cesar,  under  pre- 
U^nce  that  such  disorders  could  not  be  restrained 
without  a  n.ilitary  force,  took  possession  of  the 
rity  with  an  anny;  and  while  he  sometimes 
fivoured  one  party,  p.nd  sometimes  the  other, 
continuetl  to  gov^TU  the  whole  at  discretion. ' 

The  trooj  s  about  the  same  time  became  nniti- 
n9U«  in  thtir  <;i:arter8 ;  and  these  disorders  rose 
or  foil  according  to  the  re|)ort!t  tliat  were  pro{»a- 
IT^ted  from  Asia  or  Egypt  relating  to  the  state  of 
Ca>sjr's  affairs.  Flic  spirits  and  hopes  of  the 
Ute  republican  i«arty,  which  yet  had  some  foot- 
ing in  Africa  and  Siiain,  likewise  fluctuuted  in 
thr*  >:i:iie  iiunner.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  if 
''a^snir  lud  pursued  the  other  remains  of  this 
jarty  with  the  same  ardour  with  which  he  pur- 
sul^i  ro.i»;H»y  in  f^t-ris-^n.  or  if  lie  could  have  re 


chose  to  leave  him  liehind  on  the  coast.  Scipio 
adopted  the  same  conduct  with  respect  to  this 
partizan  of  the  commonwealth,  and  joined  to  the 
motives  of  jealousy,  which  actuated  Poropey,  a 
dbtrust  of  the  inclination  recently  shown  by  the 
army  to  prefer  him  in  the  command.  In  order 
that  he  might  not  interfere  in  his  counsels,  he 
assigned  or  suffered  him  to  take  a  separate  station 
at  L  tica,  where  he  continued  to  be  the  principal 
support  of  tlic  cause.  The  inhabitants  of  tois 
place  were  obnoxious  to  Pompey's  party ;  and 
having  formerly  received  Curio  with  the  forces 


now  doomed  to  destruction,  but  saved  at  the  in- 
tercession of  Cuto,  who,  in  this  extremity  of  po- 
litical evils,  wished  not  to  increase  the  suflerings 
of  mankind  by  unnecessary  acts  of  revenge  ami 
cruelty. 

The  spirit  of  the  republic  thus  reviving  in 
Africa,  and  the  party  being  in  condition  to  re- 
ceive all  who  flini  to  them  for  protection,  and 
having  the  alliance  of  Juba,  the  most  powerful 
prince  of  that  continent,  soon  became  formidable 
both  by  sea  and  by  land ;  and  if  they  had  chosen 
to  invade  Italy  in  the  absence  of  Cssar,  were  in 
condition  to  have  regained  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire. Young  Pompey  having,  at  the  same  time, 
passed  into  Spain,  was  favourably  received  by 
his  father's  adherents  and  clients  in  that  province, 
and  profiting  by  the  misconduct  of  Cluintus 
Cassius  in  tliosc  parts,  was  likely  to  assemble  a 
considerable  foree. 

Grabinius,  who  commanded  for  Cesar  on  the 
coast  of  Uivricum,  attempting  to  |)i'netrate  by 
land  into  ^tacedollia,  was  cut  off  by  Octavius* 
who  had  assembled  a  remnant  of  Pompey's  arm v 
on  tlu;  connncH  of  that  kingdom.  Domitius  Caf- 
visius,  whom  Ca'sar  hud  appointed  to  command 
in  Bithynia,   had  rcceivtvl  a  defeat  from  Phar- 


turnc.l  to  the  ca{iiijl  iininedi.'itely  on  the  deathof  ■  naces  the  son  of  Mithridatcs;  and  in  general, 
hi-t  rival,  they  never  would  have  atteiii[itetl,  or  j  the  state  of  his  affairs  in  other  |«arts  of  the  empire 
would  have  Uvn  able  Ut  renew  the  conltst ;  Imt  i  was  sucli,  while  he  hinu>i'lf  continued  unheard  of 
the  ItLsuro  wljioh  hr  lefl  them,  and  the  ill  a^^jx'ct  ■  in  Egypt,  as  to  rdL*e  a  nus|.»irion  of  some  inisfor- 
of  liis  own  altiirs,  for  some  lime  enrouragi-d  and  j  tune,  supposes!  to  U'  the  only  way  of  accounting 
I  ri:»'.)lo.l  ihi'm  to  recover  a  strength,  with  which  I  for  his  long  stay  in  that  countrv",  and  for  the 
tJiey  wi  re  yet  in  comlition  to  dispute  the  douii- !  sj^niing  neglect  of  all  the  advantages  he  had 
nion  to  whii*!i  he  aspired.  gained  by  a  a>nduct  hitherto  in  every  instance 

<  'ato,  wlio,  with  the  remains  of  the  republican  j  decisive  and  rapid.  Poriijiey  had  fallen  by  treache- 
ry in  Egypt,  and  so  might  Cesar.  It  was  now 
the  middle  of  June,  and  tliere  was  no  intinmticn 
n-ceivrd  in  Italy  of  the  time  at  which  he  might 
be  expei-fetl  to  return.  He  had  written  no  let- 
ters since  the  middle  of  Deceml)er,  nor  had  any 
one  cinne  from  him  at  Alexandria  since  the  mid 
die  of  March.* 

The  imijerfect  accounts  which  remain  of  what 
iiassed  in  bgy[>t  during  tliis  intenal,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Ca?sar,  at  his  arrival,  had  found  the  young 
king  under  the  direction  of  Pothinus;  and  Arsi- 
iioo,  the  sister  of  the  king,  in  the  ktx?ping  of 
Ganimeiles,  two  eunuchs  who  had  the  care  of 
their  education.     From  his  manner  of  receiving 


|nrty  fn»:n  KpirU"*,  had  arrived  on  the  coast  of 

.Vfrir.i,  bein^  informwl  that  Varus  tstill  held  tlie 

K  imin  province  ou  thin  continent  in  the  name 

i»f  the  republic,  that  Scipio  was  there,  anil  that 

t.he  king  of  Nuniidid  pc>rsi.st(\l  in   his  alliance 

itjiin^tt  (lui^r^  determinwl  to  join  them.     At  his 

irrival,  Scipio  and  Varus  being  on  bad  l4Tins,  he 

receive.l  an  o.Ter  of  the  command  from  the  gene- 

r.il  voit'e  i»f  tlie  army ;  but  his  acceptance  being 

likely  ti)  increase,  rather  than  to  appease  anirno-  \ 

aities,  anl  th.-*  preference  U'ing  constitutionally 

\u-,'  to  S.'ipiv)  a-t  of  consular  rank,  C^ito  had  no 

Kmbu   ill   declining   it.     Neither   Porn[)ey  nor 

S;'ij»io   ever  con.-urlered   him  as   their   |K«r»onid 

triend;  hi-i  ^-rNicts  they  knew  were  intended  to  '  tlie  present  of  Pompey's  head,  thes*'  ofFicers  con- 

t.*ie  re;):ibli%  anJ  would  turn  ag;iinstthem  when-  |  jecturi'd  tliat  they  had  gaiiuxl  nothing  by  the 

'  '  murder  of  one  of  the  rivals,  who  were  engaged 

in  this  contift  for  the  Roman  empire;  and  that 
this  action,  although  it  fnn-d  ( 'asar  of  an  enemy 
whom  he  resjiected  and  fean-d,  was  not  to  be 
pubhcly  avowed  or   rewarded   by   liim.     They 


pver  th"y  caw  to  nuke  that  use  of  tlieir  advan- 
t  ii«*.-»  to  wl:i.'!i  it  is  likely  they  were  iKjth  inclined. 
Po  irxry  wi*  avvordinLjIy  ever  jealous  of  Cato, 
in-l  ia  tlie  list  pirt  of  the  cariipiign  in  Thessaly 


J  Cirero  tt-l  \ttjc.  lib.  xi.  ep.  Irt. 
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dreaded  the  intorpoiiiion  of  thi;*  (])in<r('r«)ti:t  man 
in  ttieir  uirdirsi,  niurv  than  they  had  dnaik'd even 
that  of  Poiniii»v. 

Tlic  tnx>]w  now  in  Ktrypt,  wore  the  remains 
of  tlmt  army  witti  whirh  (.lahinins  had  reiitorrd 
tlio  lato  kin{;,  and  whicli  he  left  to  secure  his 
eatahhshment.  They  were  nv.ruited  by  <lesert- 
em  tVoni  the  Roman  proviiu*(>!*,  and  by  baiuHtti 
from  Syria  and  (Jilicia.  They  retained  the  tonn 
of  the  Roman  lecrion;  but  had  precludoil  thfm- 
■eives  from  any  prospect  ofn^turn  to  the  Roman 
0er\-ice  by  a  mutiny,  lu  which  they  had  munlered 
the  two  eon»  of  Bibului},  then  jiroeonsul  of  ^5yria. 
Numbt^rs  of  the  men  were  married,  and  had  fami- 
lies in  Ejjynt ;  they  were  in  tlie  pmctice  of  dia- 
ponncr  of  the  Uves  and  properties  of  the  people, 
.'>f  the  offices  at  court,  and  of  the  crown  itwlf  at 
their  pleasure.  A  {Kirty  of  (his  insolent  nibble, 
then  m  {^rrison  at  Alexandria,  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  guards  to  the  ^M>rson  of  the  kin^,  took 
offence  at  the  p:irade  with  which  (?a;sar  landetl, 
and  were  offended  with  tlic  number  and  show  of 
his  lictors,  by  which  he  seemed  to  encroach  on 
the  majesty  of  tluir  soven'ijrn.  Frequent  tu- 
mults arose  on  this  account,  and  numbers  of  Cae- 
sar's attendants  were  nmrdered  in  the  streets. 
The  westerly  winds  were  then  8**t  in,  and  he 
iinding  himself  detained  in  a  place  where  he  was 
exposed  to  so  nmch  in-^ult,  onlered  a  reinforce- 
ment of  troojH  from  Asia,  and  employed  Mithri- 
dates  of  Pergamus  to  lirir :jt  all  the  force!*  he  could 
o&semble  there  to  his  n.'litf.  Thi*  party  of  l..'ltK>- 
patm  applitHJ  to  bins  for  his  ])roUrlion ;  she  her- 
fclf,  Knng  still  in  Syri;i,  wiitured  to  imss  ii ' 
E^rypt,  canw  to  Alcxani'ria  by  s.m,  and  is  sai<l 
hn\e  betMi  carried,  wrf»p|vd  uj)  in  a  jwckage  of 
carpet,  to  the  jirest'nce  of  Orcsiir. 

In  this  nnnner,  it  is  prele;!;li'd  (hat  Ca>sar  lie- 
came  acquainted  with  the[H.'rsi)n  ofthiscelebnited 
womin,  then  in  the  bioom  of  yuiith,  and  i>ossessed 
of  those  allurenior.ts  by  which  she  made  dilVcrent 
con(|uerors  of  the  world,  in  thi'ir  turn>s  ft)r  a 
while  renounce  the  jxin-uits  of  ambition  for  those 
of  pleasure.  She  is  pu|>|)osc'd  at  this  time  to 
ha\e  become  the  niistresrf  of  <  '.Ts;ir,  and  to  have 
matle  him,  though  turned  of  l\\\y  years,  to  fof<jct 
the  empire,  the  republic,  tlie  factions  at  Rome, 
and  the  armies  which  in  Africni  and  Spain  were 
anscmblin;;  against  him.  Und^r  the  dominion  of 
his  passion  for  Cleo]>atni,  he  took  a  n':»olution  to 
carry  into  execution  the  destination  made  by  the 
late  king,  and  in  the  quality  of  Roman  consul 
an<l  reprtisentativeof  the  Roman  {)eople,  to  whom 
this  office  had  l)een  entrusted  by  the  will,  he 
commanded  Ixith  parties  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  to  submit  their  claims  to  his  own  arbitration. 

Pot  bin  us,  fearing  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
youna:  king,  his  pupil,  in  favour  of  Cleojiatra, 
called  Achrtlas  with  the  army  to  Alexandria,  in 
order  to  defeat  Caisar's  purpos*\  and  obliged  him 
to  leave  the  kingdom.  This  army  consisted  of 
twenty  thousand  men  inured  to  bluodshevl  and 
violence,  though  long  divested  of  the  order  and 
disci|>line  of  Roman  tr(H>[)s.  ( 'jesar  hniring  of 
their  approiicli,  and  not  being  in  condition  to 
meet  them  in  the  field,  seiztnl  and  fortified  a 
quarter  of  the  town,  in  which  he  projH>sed  to  de- 
ItMul  himself.  The  voun^  I'tolemv  iM'injr  in  his 
power,  was  prevailed  on  L>  dps-»ateh  two  |H'rsons 
of  distinction  with  a  message  to  Achillas,  signify- 
ing the  king's  pleasure  that  he  should  not  ad- 
vancc;  but  tho  bearers  of  this  message,  as  being 


supixMcd  to  betray  the  interest  of  their  marter,  in 
whose  name  they  ap|>earefl,  were  by  the  crden 
of  Achillas  seizi^I  and  slain.  Cxsar.  howcirr, 
being  still  in  ix)ssession  of  Ptolemy*s  person,  rv- 
pn'sented  Acnillas  as  a  n;bt^l  and  an  outlaw,  aihl 
still,  in  the  name  of  the  kinji[,  issued  rpjxiated 
orders  and  proclamations  against  him. 

Achillas  beinc  arrived  at  Alexandria,  enterrd 
the  city,  and  endeavoured  to  force  C««af  s  auar- 
ters ;  but  Iving  n>pulped,  took  pos-nestfion  of  Uiat 
p:irt  of  the  town  which  was  open  to  hbii,  aD<I 
lilocked  up  the  remainder  both  by  sea  and  bmL 
The  city  bcin?  thus  divided,  the  E^ptians  and 
Romans  fought  in  the  dtreetj*,   and   from  tbc 
houses  which  they  severally  occuf»ed.    Cssar, 
as  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  receive  any  sik- 
cours  by  land,  endeavoured  to   keep  open  hi^ 
communication  by  sea,  end  sent  pressing  orikn 
to  Syria,  Cilicia,  Rhodes,  and  Crete,  for  reinforcr- 
ments  of  men  and  of  8hi{)s.     Having  early  dis- 
covered that  Pothinufl,  who  was  still  in  hisitowfr, 
com^s|K)ndetl  with  the  enemy,  he  ordered  liim  tn 
l)e  put  to  dtrath,  continued  to  strengthen  his  di- 
vision of  the  town  by  additional  Imrriers ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  surprist>,  demolished  and  dranxl 
a  way  many  of  the  buildings  adjoining  to  hii 
works.     Achillas,  finding  so  much  unexpnrti'd 
Tesi^tance,  sent  for  reinforcements,  and  a  supfily 
of  stores  and  warlike  engines,  from  every  port  of 
the  kingdom.     He  traversal,  with  breast  works, 
the  streets  leailing  to  Ca>sar*8  quarters,  and  dtv 
molishing  the  houses  in  his  way,  effected  a  chain 
of  works  jianillel  to  those  of  Cffisar,  consisting  ot 
a  )Kim|)et  and  frequent  t^iwers.     lie  exhorted  the 
Egyptians  to  exert  themselves  for  the  indt^^xii- 
dency  of  their  kingdom ;  represented   to  tluiii. 
"  That  the  Romans  were  gradually  assuniir.!! 
the  sovereignty  of  Egypt;  that  Uabinius  hud 
come  us  an  auxiliary,  but  acted  as  a  master;  that 
Pomi)ey  on  iM'ing  defeated   in  Thessaly,  came 
into  Kffypt,'  as   to  a  proi)ertv  which  he  had  a 
right  to  employ  in  refwiiring  his  ruined  fortunes ; 
(hat  PomiH'y  had  fallen  in  vain,  if  Ca-'sar  wtre 
tamely  sulien'd  to succcetl  him;  that  ifthij.  iiitra- 
dor  wen»  allowed  to  keep  |K>ssession  of  the  cit\, 
until  his  succours  should  arrive  from  A^ia,  all 
Eiiypt  for  the  future  must  ex[>ect  to  he  the  slaxes 
of  the  Romans." 

The  danger  to  which  Cirsar  was  exivw**!. 
arose  no  less  from  the  r(*mahis  of  the  repu[)li<'au 
pirty  now  ahK'inbling  ai^ainst  hmi  in  Africa  th;.n 
It  did  fnim  the  foa'c  with  which  he  was  aclu:Miy 
assailed  in  Egypt.  If  Scijiio  had  l»eeii  appriM.l 
of  his  condition  in  that  country,  he  miiiut  in  a 
few  days  have  sitiled  to  Alexandria,  and  in  k\>i\- 
junction  with  the  Egy[)lians,  who  would  ik.'a 
have  accepted  of  any  assistance  ag•^in^.t  C'asur. 
have  recovered  the  fall  of  their  jiarly  at  Ph.irrsi- 
lia  ;  but  the  best  opi)ort unities  are  sonictinu-s  lr>>t. 
iMxrause  it  is  not  sup(K>sed  that  an  eiieniv  k\*\:'A 
Ih.'  so  rash  as  to  furnish  them. 

The  arvno  in  Egypt  wai  frequently  d;a:ii;ii:;; 
by  the  intrigues  anil  the  tnmehery  of  ilitti  ji  :.i 
|urties  in  the  court.  Ci.iniincdi-s  who  li.ni  li.i' 
chariie  of  the  young  prince.-.-,  Ar^ino'-,  r«  inu  l.i- 
therto  liKiged  in  the  «juuri«  rs  of  (  a  .-.ir  i.Miii'i 
means  to  in.ske  his  t.-M-aix',  toi:et!ur  with  i.i' 
waril ;  and  ioull'ig  tin*  troops  disjH.'S«tl  tola*  Li'id 
of  A  rsinocS  as  a  branch  of  the  roval  fatiiiU,  i:i'.- 
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ploved  aasassins  to  put  Achillas  to  deat!i ;  and,  '  tcnancc  liis  own  cauBe,  or  to  disciedit  that  of  htM 
ID  name  of  the  i)nncrt$:s  ^^^^  on  hims&'lf  the  i  enemies ;  but  the  kinj^:  beinc  extremelv  avene  to 
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command  of  the  army.  His  al>ilitie»  as  an  officer, 
which  were  vcrv  considerable,  and  his  hountv, 
wcured  to  him  tfic  ail'fction  of  the  soldiers.  He 
continued  the  attack  on  Cfpsar' s  quarters,  in  all 
ibe  ways  which  were  already  liegun  by  his  pre- 
iccca.'«or.  The  town  being  furnished  with  water 
oy  subterraneous  passages  fnmi  the  neighbouring 
heights,  be  uncovered  the  conduits  which  led  to 
CacAir's  division  of  the  town ;  and,  to  render 
these  conduits  unserviceable,  forced  into  them 
great  ({uantities  of  brine  from  the  sea.  The  hws 
however  was  soon  supplied  from  wolls,  in  which, 
■1  a  mo<]eratc  depth,  the  be»iegers  found  plenty 
of  fresh  water. 

While  Corsar  thus  count eractetl  the  arts  which 
were  employed  to  distress  him,  the  eighteenth  Ic- 
^rion,  with  a  considerable  supply  of  provisions, 
military-  stores,  and  eni^nes  of  war,  l>eing  arrived 
on  the  coast,  but  unable  to  reach  Alexandria  on 
account  of  the  winds,  he  thought  proi)er  to  em- 
bark and  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  cover  tiiis  rein- 
forcement, while  they  made  for  the  port.  (.)n  this 
occasion  he  was  attacked  by  the  Kgyptian  fleet ; 
but  gained  a  victory,  destroyed  a  great  partof  tlie 
enemy's  ?liii»»,  and  brought  his  own  n'inforre- 
ment  safe  into  harltour.  The  Kfryjitians,  with 
great  ardour,  set  to  work  in  all  the  docks  on  the 
Nile,  to  repiiir  the  loss  they  had  now  sustained, 
anil  were  s«>on  matitcrs  of  a  Hn't,  consisting  of 
twenty-two  vessels  of  four  tire  of  oars,  five  of  five 
tire,  and  many  of  smaller  dimensions.  Oa>sar 
hill  to  opj>«>se  them,  nine  galleys  from  Rhodes, 
ei^ht  fr.un  Fontus,  tive  from  Lyei:i,  and  twelve 
from  the  coast  of  Asia.     Five  were  of  five  tire  of 


this  use  being  made  of  his  authoritv*,  and  desirous 
to  recover  his  liberty,  entered  into  a  concert  with 
some  officers  of  his  army,  to  find  a  pretence  for 
his  release.  In  pursuit  of  their  design,  they  eon- 
veyed  secret  intimation  to  Cesar's  quarters,  that 
the  troops  were  greatly  disgusted  with  Ganimedea, 
and  that  if  Ptolemy  should  make  his  appearance 
in  person,  they  would  certainly  submit  to  his  or- 
ders, and  commit  the  whole  settlement  of  the  king- 
flom  to  the  arbitration  of  Caesar.  Tlie  king  was 
instructetl  to  affect  a  great  dislike  to  this  pn>po«il, 
and  with  tears  intreaU^  that  he  mipht  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  palace.  Cssar,  either  being  de- 
ceived by  these  professions,  or  believing  the  name 
of  the  king  to  W  of  little  consequence,  consented 
to  let  him  depart ;  but  this  artful  boy,  as  soon  as 
he  was  at  lilierty,  laid  aside  his  disguise,  laughed 
at  the  supposed  credulity  of  those  he  had  deceived, 
and  urged  the  attack  on  the  Roman  quartrrt 
whh  great  animosity. 

AVhile  afliiirs  at  Alexandria  were  in  this  situa- 
tion, accounts  were  brought  that  Mithridates  of 
Pergamus,  whom  Cssar  had  sent  to  procure  suc- 
cours from  Asia,  was  actually  arrived  at  Pelusium 
with  a  conbiderable  force ;  tliat  he  had  reduced 
that  ])lace,  and  only  waited  for  instructions  from 
Cffsar  how  to  procetnl.  These  accounts  were 
bn)ught  to  1x>th  jtitrties  aliout  tlie  same  time,  and 
both  determined  to  put  their  forces  in  motion. 
Pttilemy  le:iving  a  pro}»er  guard  <m  his  works, 
embarked  his  army  on  the  Nil^,  having  a  con- 
Mderable  navi<riitii)n  to  make  by  the  different 
bran'^lu^  of  that  river.  Cwsar,  at  tlie  same  time, 
put  his  army  on  boanl  in  the  liarliour,  ami  having 


oar*,  and  ten  of  fimr  tire.  The  n»niainder  were  i  an  optMi  course  by  the  coast,  arrived  at  Peluuura 
smii'er  tli:nen«ii'»u-*,  aii.l  m  wt  of  iheiu  o}*en.  Ivfore  the  kiiijr;  and  U'ing  jt)ine«l  bv  Mithridates, 
Willi  tht^'  f  »ri'«*s,  h.i\i:i'4  o'.wc  more  ennii^etl  .  was  in  condition  to  take  the  field  against  the 
otV  lit'*  mouth  of  the'  iMrUfur,  the  Kirvj'ti"""  '  I'lryptiaii  unnv.  I'toleniy,  to  prevent  the  return 
Win*  a-jiin  defeated,  Willi  the  h^^.s  of  one  pulley  of  Cji-sar  by  land  to  Alexandria,  had  taken  a 
of  !i\t'  lire  of  o^irs,  aiiotlur  oltwt)  lire  t.ikrn,  auti  Ktr»)ni;  ^^>^t  on  one  of  the  bnmehes  of  the  Nile  ; 
t'lr.'i-  sunk.  Tlie  remain  ler  retinal  un;kr  co>er  but  here,  after  a  few  skinnisfies,  he  was  attacked, 
of  the  iimie,  and  of  the  lowers  of  Phar^w.  defeated,  and  dri\en  from  his  station.  Kndeavour- 

S,v>;i  after  t!u^  aclitui  at  sei,  (.*;es;ir  attacked  'wj  to  make  his  eKca|>e  by  water,  the  bargi*' 
the  PhiroH,  f:)netl  the  enemy  to  fiy  from  tlience,  whieh  carried  him  lx*ing  overlooded  sunk,  and 
mostoi'th'Mn  s\\im::iinjr  arnH-*  the  harbour,  kilU-il  j  hiuiself,  with  all  his  attendants,  pt'rished. 
mmy,  and  took  six  handredpriisoners.  He  forced  j  Inmie<liately  afU-r  this  action,  in  which  the 
them  at  the  same  time  to  abandon  the  tower,  .  Egyirtian  army  was  routed  and  dis{)ersed,  Crsar, 
wlii.'li  c.iiuiiunded  the  entninre  of  the  mole  tm  .  es<*orted  by  a  small  ]jarty  of  horse,  returned  to 
llut  side.  As  hv  piirsmtl  tlu-m  in  tiieir  flight,  '  Alexandris,  and  lia^ing  received  the  sulmiission 
and  as  the  mole  ils^lf  Ivcaine  crowdetl  with  his  .  of  the  inhabitants,  made  such  arrangements  as  he 
Siddier-s  who  ailvanred  to  push  the  attaek,  or  who  thought  jirojier  in  the  succtssion  to  the  kingdom, 
rjme  uiMrininl  from  t.he  shijw,  and  all  the  stations  He  placitl  i'leoi-atra  on  the  thn»ne,  in  conjunc- 
anMin  1,  to  \%itne>s  thi:*  scene ;  the  Egyptians  ncv-  tion  with  her  younijer  brolher,  and  to  remove  any 
ing  the«»e  crowtls,  laid  hold  of  the  opiwrtunity,  !  farther  occasion  of  disturbance  to  this  settlement. 
niount(sl  l!ie  mole,  threw  lhos«?  who  were  upon  it  .  he  onlered  her  sister  Arsinoe  to  lie  transported 
into  e4>rifusion,  forced  them  over  the  quay  into  .  to  Rome.  He  left  jrreat  fjsirt  of  the  army  to 
the  water,  or  into  thiir  biut-*.  Ca'sar  himself  en-  j  supjwrt  this  new  establishuK^nt  in  Egvpt,  and 
<leavi>ur«'.l  to  I'scapt^  in  tiiis  manner,  and  finding  he  himself,  after  this  singular  interlude,  in 
llut  tlie  l>i:it  into  which  he  went,  U'ing  aground  ,  the  midst  of  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  em|»ire, 

he  got  oft',  he  tfm'w  him-  !  man*hed  with  the  sixth  legion  by  land  into  Syria. 


an  I  ovi-rlo  idi^l,  could  not 

self  irst-i  the  water,  and  swam  to  a  ship.     In  this 

lu!n';!t.  he  it»^t  four  hun<lred  men  of  the  legiinis. 


\t  Antioch,  he  receivinl  such  reports  of  the  state 
of  aft'airs,  as  rcquin-d  his  pn-MMice  in  difiin-nt 


an  1  .'1  e  ]ii  il  niiinlHrof  tlie  Meet.  Tlie  r.g\  ptbns  quarters.  Nine  nu»nlhs  wt  re  ela^r^il,  nnre  any 
reci»v  n-.j  all  t!ie  ::rounl  ihey  had  last,  'iot  jmis-  ,  onlers  or  dinrtions  ha<l  Uen  re«'ti\ed  Inni  him. 
w>-iiiM  liiiii  of  liie  to\\er  at  iheluiid  of  the  mole,  During  this  time,  the  fartions  of  ihe  eil>,  the  re- 
and  .if  t^~'  i>'au'l  which  s*vured  their  shi|»s.  ;  la^alion  of  dixiphne  in  the  army,  ami  i  he  thrt-ats 

In  !*•:•!»  o{HTati«>n«s  with  various  events,  the    of  inva.^iun  from  Africa,  had  placid  liis  aflairs  in 

pirtie*  i:\  Knypt  pi»<e<i  the  winter  an<l  spring,  j  ^ 

Casar  still  retained  the  {)erson  of  Ptolemy  in  his  ' 

poasesoion,  and  made  use  ot  his  name  to  coun-  I  %  M\TV4a  ^^  K>ft'L. 
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nch  a  stitr  of  hizanl,  an  to  uriro  his  immc(ri.it<« 
appeannr*.*  in  ItjlyanJat  Ruino:  Init  h<*  thouijht 
it  of  con'*o<pu'iirp  to  hi.-*  :uil!iority  to  Umvo  no 
enemy  Ix^liiriil  hirn  in  tlie  lu'Id,'  iinr  to  iiutr>*r  tlu* 
rvmainA  of  disjnler  in  any  of  thf  {m)vini'('s 
throujh  whirli  lio  wa;*  to  juhh.  IMinrnari'-,  tin* 
9on  of  Mitiiriiliito-i,  to  wiiom  Pmnpcv  ha*!  a-s- 
Hilini-il  thf  kiirj.i.^in  of  lli<»  IV^^;  thorns  irn.i:;inin:; 
that  thi*  civil  wars,  in  which  the  lltMnani*  woiv 
enirai»."il,  inaiK*  a  fa  von  ra!»Io  ojijmrt  unity  for  tho 
recovery  of  his  fathor'a  dominion?*,  hail  iKissnl 
Vf'illi  an  army  into  Pontn**,  and  from  thencr  in- 
vadnl  the  k*s«rr  Arrnrnia  and  <  ':i|»^i:idivi;i,  whicli 
had  bron  srpuratrty  allotttnl  hy  the  R'^iinan!}  to 
IVjotiirus  and  to  Ariolnrzancri.  At  tho  insUncc!* 
of  thcM;  princed,  Domitius  CalvisiuiS  who  liad 
been  do"*jutc.heil  by  Cirsjir  after  the  Uittlo  of 
Phanulia  with  three  Uviion*  to  nreivc  tlie  snK 
inission  of  the  Aitiatir!  provinces,  hitherto  in  tho 
intere^it  of  Pomjx'y,  dt^(>atehi'«l  to  Pharnact*s  u 
mciaeniier,  ri>«juirin<r  him  instantly  to  withdraw 
his  troops  fn)m  Armenia  anil  f.'ap]>adoeia;  and, 
m  order  to  ijive  the  more  weight  to  this  nv^sa^e, 
he  himself  at  the  nAnve  time  t«^)k  the  field  with 
one  Roman  legion,  together  with  two  legions  that 
bad  l>een  fornu'd  hy  Deji>tarus  in  the  Roman 
manner,  and  two  hundn^I  Asiatic  horse.  He  at 
the  fiame  time  orden*d  Fnhlius  S4*\tins  and  C. 
PwetoriuM  to  briniT  up  a  leijinn  wliich  had  Wen 
iatcly  nuMeil  in  Pontus,  sind  il.  Patisius  to  ioin 
him  with  j»o:nt!  liijht  troi)|M  from  (.'iliei>i. 

Thes<?  fore*^  l)eini;  ass«'inl»led  at  <  'aniana  in 
r.'nppulocia,  t!ie  TnrsseniiiT,  who  h;id  Unn  s«*nt  to 
Pharnaivs,  nMurned  with  an  answ«*r,  that  tlie 
kin;T  was  willin<i  to  evacnate  (/appidmMa ;  l»nt 
that,  liavin:^  a  jnst  claim  to  Annenia,  in  ri<2ht  of 
his  father,  he  wonld  kivp  iHwst»ssion  of  tlujt  pro- 
vimv  until  tlie  arrival  ot  (^ni'^ar,  to  wluwe  de- 
cisbn  he  was  willinji  to  submit  his  pretensions. 
Domitins,  not  lM'in<^  sutislied  with  this  answer, 
put  his  army  in  motion  towards  Arm^ma.  While 
he  advjinced,  Phaniaces  eiidcavouretl  to  amuse 
him  with  ne,rotiations,  and  to  put  him  od'  his 
j^uard,  by  iMTinittimr  the  c-juntry  to  n^-eive  liirn 
with  all  the  apjK'ar.infcs  of  p.»aee  and  Fcourity. 
Beiui^  arrivtHi  :(t  Ni«'oiH)lis,  the  capital  «>f  Arme- 
nia, he  then^  re<*fiM'd  orders  from  '  *a»s;ir  to  march 
into  F.fivpt;  but  heinjT  unwiilinir  to  quit  his  suj>- 
j)os4»<l  |>rey,  risk«il  a  battle  with  the  forces  of  Piiar- 
naces,  w;is  defeated,  and  o!)lif«;rd  to  fly  Vf-ith  t!ic 
remains  of  his  army,  by  the  nmte  of  the  moun- 
tains which  K4>iKiralcd  Armenia  from  the  Roman 
province. 

Elated  with  tliis  victory,  Pharnaces,  at  the  time 
of  Ca>sar'«  departure  from  Kfiypt,  had  returned 
into  Pontus,  had  Uiken  j)ossi»ssion  of  the  princip:d 
towns,  and  with  jjreat  si'vcnty  excrcis<'d  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  kin«rd>m.  About  the  middle  of 
July,  Ciosar,  havin:;  despatched  Trebonius  from 
Antioch  with  an  account  of  his  own  o;>erations, 
and  with  instructions  td  thos<*  who  commanded  in 
Italy,'  went  himself  by  sea  to  Tarsus,  where  he 
received,  as  has  l>een  in^'utioned,  the  submission 
of  Caius  Cassius,  who  waited  for  his  comini; ; 
and  who,  accordiuj;  to  the  ac(*ount  of  Cicero,  till 
tiien  was  urelctcrmiiii'd,  whether  he  should  make 
his  peace  with  the  victor,  or  attempt  to  ansas- 
sinatc  him. 

At  Tarsus,  Caesar  held  a  con\ention  of  the 


1  Hirt  (leBi'lloAIex. 
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principal  inlinHtintii  of  Ciliciff,  and  from  thenee 
man'hed  into  (rapiHid<K*ia,  stoppietl  at  (/omanato 
mike  the  necessiiry  ar^an;Tpm«^^ti«  in  liat  pro- 
vince, anil  continued  his  route  to  the  frontiers  cf 
(iralatia  and  Pontus.  Dither  IVjnf:iru>,  wh  •  haJ 
es|M)used  the  cause  of  Pompev,  who  had  iV-ujrht 
under  his  banners  in  Phars>ilia,  and  wht^  by 
the  cirt  of  that  unfortunate  cilVuvr,  <liil  iv- 
taincil  the  soven-ijinty  of  Cialatia.  canje  tn  male 
liis  ftubmisa-ion.  He  laid  down  his  dia'Ji  m,  and 
the  ensi^ins  of  royalty ;  and,  pre#entinu  hinwif 
in  the  habit  of  a  suppliant,  pleiiJt^],  tiiat,  in  the 
laU*  war,  the  eastern  jjart  of  the  empre,  Uin* 
subject  to  l:*om|>ey,  the  princes  of  that  t;uai1(T 
had  not  Uvn  free  to  ehoi>se  their  jvirty ;  that  be 
was  himself  not  qualified  to  doriile  in  a  quotirqi 
on  which  the  Roman  people  was  dixidt^i ;  that  ho 
thought  it  his  duty  to  follow  the  Roman  f<Uindard 
whenever  it  was  erecteil,  without  coiiNiderin<;  lir 
whom  it  was  carrieii.  Caesar,  rejecting  the  p!t« 
of  i:»noranct?  or  incajmcity,  insisted,  tli:tt  any 
prince  in  alliance  with  the  Ilomans  could  nut  N: 
i'jnorant  who  were  consuls  in  tlie  year  that  *\x- 
cit'ded  the  consulate  of  I^ntulus  ond  .Maretliuf. 
and  who  were  nctiially  in  the  administration  cf 
the  state  at  Rome ;  that  they  could  not  l>e  ifjneraat 
who  was  at  the  liea<l  of  the  republic,  and  in  \K\i- 
st>«:ion  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  seal  of  cnq-ije; 
and  who  of  conscquenc*'  was  vcste<l  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  commonwealth.  But  that  he  liim- 
silt',  in  the  capacity  of  a  privnte  man,  waswijlinsr, 
in  CO  n^id^.  ration  oj'  this  princex  jiije,  his  ch.ir;:c- 
ter,  and  tlie  intercession  of  his  friends,  to  ft.r:n*c 
th(f  |tart  which  he  had  taken  ai^aiubt  him.  He 
de-.inul  liim,  therefore,  to  n'Hume  the  crown  awl 
other  I'usiiTus  of  royalty,  and  to  keep  |ros><*>*i«.in  of 
his  kin;^d«nn,  res^^rvin^  the  discus.si(m  of  tlie  title, 
by  which  he  held  any  puiticular  leriitorv,  to  a 
future  tlay. 

P.ein'j  ji'ine<l  by  a  h'jiion  which  Dijiftani-i  lurl 
lately  l»<rmed  in  the  i{oman  manner.  <."::sar9 
force  now  con.Visti'tl  of  this,  tci^ethcr  with  thm^ 
mains  of  the  two  leijioiis  that  e.s«.*njHtl  uiih  I'lV 
mitius  from  jNicopolis,  and  of  the  hixth,  whioli 
l;ad  acci^mpanicd  liimself  froin  Ktjypl,  utw  tc- 
duced  by  the  swunl,  and  by  tiie  latiijues  (•.♦'  s*  r 
\i(t',  to  no  uiore  than  a  thous;uid  ir.en.  \Vi:h 
this  army  he  ailvancj-d  towards  l^ontus.  V\>vi\ 
his  approach,  Phaniaces  s^ent  forward  u  ni<  ss<-n- 
jier  to  present  him,  in  honour  of  his  late  \ietorir*, 
with  a  crjwn  of  jlo!d,  and  made  oilers  t.f  >ul>- 
mission,  e\|Hvtinj»  to  apix*ase  him,  or  to  i'lll  up 
the  time  until  Cn'sar  should  Ik?  oblitrrd,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  ali'airs,  to  give  his  presence  fl.se- 
where.  "(.,'ome  not  a^jainst  me,''  he  faid,  "as an 
I'nemy :  1  never  l(.K>k  juirl  with  Pompey,  nor  de- 
clared war  against  Cjpsar.  Let  me  not  Iv  tnatcd 
with  more  severity  than  Dejotarus,  who  did 
lK»th."  l^ffsar  rcjilied,  that  he  would  listtn  to 
Pharnaces  when  lie  had  acted  up  to  his  pn^lcs- 
ftions;  that  he  ha<l  I'orjji^en  Dejotarus,  and  ii.aiiv 
others,  with  jileasun*,  the  injury  done  to  hiiii<tit; 
hut  that  he  could  Usit  .so  easily  overI*.»fk  insults 
which  were  oMcnd  to  the  Roman  state;  ami  lljut 
he  did  not  |)jird(»n  wron^js  done  in  the  prv.xiru-rt 
of  the  Roman  «»m[*irc,  even  by  llicse  of  his  own 
j)arty.  "Your  ii.»t  ha\inir  j«;ii]etl  with  lV.m]ic\," 
he  said,  *'  has  siived  \ou  lV«)iii  brin^i  a  i);trtn(Tin 
his  (Irleat,  Init  was  not  the  causp  ol"  n\v  victorv.'' 
With  this  reply  to  the  mrs.-a.<:es  of  I'haniaivs, 
Ca'sar  demanded  the  instant  surrender  of  the 
kingdom  of  i^ontus,  and  full  re|>aration  of  uU  the 
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damnt^os  «:T:stnit;ctl  hv  any  Roman  citizen  settled 
in  thnt  province.  I'harnacrs  professod  an  inten- 
tion to  comply  wit!i  these  demands;  but  under 
Tarii)u.^  pretences  delayed  the  jterformancc  of  his 
proniise.  fie  had  fixed  on  a  hill  in  the  neigh- 
iMurh(Mitl  of  Zict'la,  a  place  that  became  famous 
by  the  victon'  which  his  father  Mithridatea  had 
there  oMiine*!  over  a  Roman  army,  under  the 
command  of  Triariua :  and  in  onler  to  secure 
him'jelf,  repaired  his  father's  lines,  and  seemed  to 
be  d'*teTmine<l  to  maintain  this  post.  , 

Ck^at,  having  lain  for  some  days  within  five 
lujies  of  the  enemy,  advanced  to  an  eminence 
M*parat*nl  from  the  camp  of  Phamaces  only  bv 
a  narrow  valley  sunk  between  steep  banks.  He 
rime  upon  this  ground  in  the  nignt,  and  l)e;^n 
to  intrench  himself  as  w^ual,  having  a  [>arty  un- 
der arms  to  cover  the  workmen.  As  at  break  of 
day  the  greater  part  of  his  army  aj>p<'an'd  to  be 
at  work,  this  seemeil  to  be  a  favourable  opj>ortn- 
nity  to  attack  them ;  and  Phamaces  bcsan  to  form 
fi»r  this  purpose.  Ckxxt,  imajjining  tliat  he  only 
meant  to  j;ive  an  alarm,  and  to  interrupt  hia  work- 
men ;  even  afler  he  was  in  motion,  did  not  order 
the  le-^onrf  to  desist  from  their  work,  nor  to  arm : 
but  seeing  him  descend  into  the  valley,  and  at- 
tempt to  iKiss  it  in  the  face  of  hi^  advanctrd  {ruard, 
he  aoundetl  to  arms,  and  was  scarcely  fDrmed 
when  the  enemy  had  passed  both  banks  of  the 
?ale  to  attack  him. 

Th**  troojMof  Phamaces  bejan  the  action  with 
in  arl'Vjr  th.it  was  suited  to  the  l>oldiiess  with 
which  they  h;id  advanced;  and  Ca>sar'sci>ntemf)t 
of  their  dcsi^rns  had  nearly  cxposeil  hitii  to  a  de- 
feat. Hut  the  a'-tion,  whicli  wa*?  doulHful  every 
where  el!*e,  was  decidetl  by  the  veterans  of  the 
flxth  letrit)!!,  beftm*  whom  the  en«-my  N'zan  to 
rive  w.iy,  hurri''d  with  prit'ipitation  down  the 
dt'cli\itv,  antl  ffll  into  a  coneral  rout.  Phar- 
(M-'j-*  i\iu\  with  a  few  attiridirits,  and  n:irro\vly 
eu"i:H.*i|  Ita'iri'T  taken.'  This  victory  jiive  ( '!i««-ir 
in  opjwirtunity  to  compare  liH  own  jrlonr**  with 
t*»4»^'  of  Sylb,  of  Luciillus,  i'.ikI  of  INimjK'v;  and 
wa«  on  this  aivount,  prolnhlv,  ri-ixanlerl  by  Iiirn 
'.vith  xin'jular  pleasure.  **  How  cheap  is  fa.n**,'' 
he  Kiid,  "when  obtained  by  li-^htini  air-unst  sur*l» 
nn  enemy  ?''*  And  in  the  triuin[)hs  which  he 
^itVrw.irils  le«l  in  the  s^^quel  of  these  wars,  the 
tr«>p!!»i«*s  t>f  this  |)arti<-ul«ir  vi''tory  wi'n*  distiri- 
i;ui.s?u- 1  by  labels,  containinij  these  word-i,  ''  1 
ranie,  I  s:iw,  I  vanquisht^l."* 

From  the  |)eculiar  ostentation  of  the  easi»  with 
whii'h  this  \ictory  was  obtainetl,  apjH^aring  to 
<''.'psjr  as  a  measure  of  his  own  sujicriority  to 
Sylla  and  Pompey,  we  may  susp<vt  that  vanity, 
not  less  than  ambition,  was  the  spriiiix  t^f  'l'i»^ 
iMnuIation  from  which  he  liad  niise(l  such  a  flame 
in  the  emisre.*  Havinir,  by  this  defeat,  extin- 
j^ishe-J  all  the  hopes  and  i)rotensi«)ns  «»f  Phar- 
njces,  he  restore<l  Doniitiiis  ( 'alvisius  to  his  coin- 
inind  in  thnt  i|uarler,  antl  to  a  general  insjMYtion 
«»f  atr^-irs  in  Asia.  This  pr.)\ince,  which  had 
furnished  a  priiic*i[>al  «upply  to  the  public  reve- 
nue of  th;*  ^t.itc,  as  well  as  to  the  private  fortune 
of  llotiirtn  adventurers,  was  now  made  to  [»ay 
lar^o  contributions  in  name  of  arrears  of  what 


:i  Hirtiti!«  lit'  B:llo   AlfX.    Vclleiut.    Floras.    Liv. 
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liad  been  promised  to  Pompey,  or  of  forfeitura 
for  offences  committed  against  the  vjctorioof 
party. 

Ctcsar,  having  iissued  his  orders  for  the  contri- 
butions to  be  levied  in  Asia,  set  out  by  Galatim 
and  Hithynia  towanls  Greece,  in  his  way  to 
Italy ;  he  landeil  at  Tarentum,  having  been  near 
two  years  absent  fmm  Rome.  Many  citizens  had 
waited  near  twelve  months  at  Brundusium,  in 
anxious  expectation  of  his  coming,  and  under 
great  uncertainty  of  the  reception  they  were  to 
meet  with.  Ciciro,  being  ot  this  number,  net 
out  for  Tarentum  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Ccpsar'a 
arrival,  and  met  him  on  the  rood.  When  ho 
presente^i  himself,  Ca?sar  alighted  from  his  car- 
riage, received  him  with  marks  of  respect,  and 
continued  to  walk  and  to  discourse  with  him 
aside  for  some  time.  There  is  no  ()articular  a^ 
count  of  wliat  passed  Iwtwotn  them  in  this  con- 
versation. On  the  j<irt  of  Ciccm,  probably,  wcro 
statetl  the  reas4ms  which  he  assigns,  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus,  for  his  conduct  before  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  bearing,  tliat  ho  had  been  averse  to  the 
war,  that  he  thought  the  republic  had  nothing  to 
train  by  the  victory  of  cither  party,  and  that  he 
joined  Pompey,  more  influenced  by  the  ojiinion 
<^f  others,  than  decJded  in  his  own.'  Under  thera 
iinpn^ssions,  though  courted  by  Cffsar,  who 
wished  to  have  the  credit  of  his  name,  in  support 
of  the  me.isures  now  to  be  taken  at  Rome,  he 
chose  to  withdmw  to  a  life  of  retirement,  and  de- 
voted W\i  time  to  hterary  amusements  and  studies. 
At  this  time  he  prolvibly  composed  most  of  his 
wriliriiis  on  the  suhjoct  of  elcKiuence,  us  he  did 
some  time  afterwards  thi>se  which  are  termed  his 
philaso^.-hical  works." 

<\T'sar  arrivrtl  at  Rome  in  the 
V.  (\  700.  eiifl  t»f  t!ii^  year  seven  huiulred  and 
a  Jul  Cr'ar  ^^^  "^  ^*"*  lloimu  era,  in  which  ho 
.V.  ^Krtifiuj  ''■^•''  '•*'*"  rrunrd  a  siCoiitl  time  dic- 
Lrpidtu.  tutor,     Tlsis  year,  as  has  Iven  re- 

lat'.'il.  he  had  jassed  chictlv  in 
Piyr-t.  I>ini4  el(Vtcd,  t-irether  with  M.  ^tmi- 
liiiS  consul  l.ir  t!ie  ftulowinir  year,  he  ap|>li«'d 
hinHcIf,  for  a  little  time,  in  the  cajucity  oi  ci\il 
niT^^.-trate,  to  the  alfairs  of  state;  endeavoured  to 
restore  the  trjiiquillity  of  t!ie  city,  which  had 
been  di-sturlied  in  his  altsence,  and  to  wi|)e  away 
the  repriKich  which  the  levities  ot  Antony  had 
brou'^ht  on  his  |Kirty.  lie  stifled  the  unrnison- 
able  ho|H*s  of  a  general  alx>lition  of  dclAs,  with 
which  iJol.ilielia  had  flatlcnd  tlie  Uiorc  prutligato 
(Kirt  of  the  community.  lie  told  the  iioople,  on 
this  occ:tsion,  that  he  himself  was  a  debtor;  lliat 
he  had  exjiendetl  his  fortune  in  the  public  service, 
and  was  still  obli<;eil  to  borrow  money  fur  the 
samp  puri)i>s<*.  With  re-^jx^t  to  the  general  {)olicy 
oi  the  city,  and  the  cx-^e  of  insolvent  delUors,  lie 
revivetl  the  laws  which  he  hims(>lf  had  procured, 
al>out  two  years  U-fore,  in  his  way  from  S[)ain  to 
Kpirus.  Hut  while  he  ap{M'ared  to  lie  intent  on 
these  )tarticulars,  his  thuu^hts  were  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  prejaring  to  mei-t  the  war  which  the 
n>maifis  ol  the  ancient  MMiate  anil  of  the  rt^publi- 
can  iwrty  were  resuming  against  him  in  Airi<*a. 

This  pn)vinci%  in  wluch  Varus,  sup|N>rted  by 
t!ie  king  of  Nuiuidia,  had  l>een  hitherto  aitle  to 
ktvp  his  statiim  as  an  ofTuvr  of  the  common- 
wealth,  was  now  become  the  sole  or  the  princijral 

7  Ciccr.  ad  Atu  lib.  xi.epw  11. 

8  Ibid.  lib.  xv.«^  U. 
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rcfusfc  of  thp  repuSIican  party.  Three  huivirod 
ciliz4?iii9,  ininy  uf  tiioto  MUiatortt,  uud  exilt's  fmiu 
Itily,  us  wflt  iiK  Rettiem  in  tlint  province,  had  ha- 
ai>mbUNi  ul  Utica,  and  coni«iderini(  evrry  other 
part  ut'  the  empire  us  under  the  influence  of  a 
violent  usur|iatiun,  stntt^l  thenisielveii  as  the  ontv 
fnv  ri'mainn  of  the  Roman  repuhUc;  held  their 
me<*tin^i(  in  the  capacity  of  fsenatc  and  people; 
autliorized,  under  these  litleii,  the  levies  that  were 
made  in  the  province,  and  contributed  largely  to 
supply  the  exjienMe  of  the  war.  Many  officers 
of  name  and  of  rank,  Lahienus,  Afraniua^  Pc- 
triMus,  HA  well  am  Scipio  and  Cato,  5;iith  all  the 
remains  they  had  eaveil  from  the  wreck  at  Phar- 
iialia,  were  now  ready  to  renew  the  war  on  this 
ground.  The  name  of  Scipio  was  reckoned 
oniinouA  of  succeiw  in  Africa,  and  that  of  Cato, 
even  if  the  origin  or  occ4uuon  of  the  present  con- 
test were  unknown,fwas  held  a  sufficient  mark 
to  distinguish  tiic  side  of  justice,  and  the  cuusi* 
of  the  republic. 

Thej4e  leaders  of  the  republican  party  having  a 
considerable  force  at  Bea,  and  having  access  to 
all  the  |K>rtK,  not  only  of  Africa,  but  likewiHC  of 
Sicily,  Sanliniit,  and  Sitain,  had  furnishe<l  them- 
tt*Uv«  plentifully  with  all  the  necessaries  for  war.' 
They  hud  mustere<l  ten  leijion«s  which,  acconl- 
in2  to  the  establishment  of  that  time,  may  liave 
amounted  to  fifty  thonsiind  Roman  foot.  They 
had  twenty  thousand  African  horse,  a  jnvat  IxmIv 
of  anrliers  and  hliiiu:ers,  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  elcjihants.  They  exjH'CttHl  to  l)e  joined 
by  the  kini;  of  Nuniidia,  who,  to  the  established 
cti.ir.ictcr  of  bin  countrymen  for  stratagem  and 
vnlour,  join»Hl  the  clory  of  his  lat*  victory  oxer 
(■urio;  an:l  was  8up|)0hcd  to  muster,  at  this 
time,  l>esirli>s  numerous  IxKJios  of  horse,  of  arch- 
<Ts,  of  slinifers,  anrl  a  fpriMt  tnwp  of  elepliant**, 
thirty  tfiousand  foot,  arnitNi  and  marshalled,  for 
tile  uMst  part,  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  le- 
gioii.a 

The  army  already  in  Africa,  as  well  as  the  rc- 
maiin  of  the  s^-a  and  land  l»>n*(»s  of  Poni|H'y, 
who  were  lalcly  arriv*-*!  from  MaiTcdonia,  were 
willJMir,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  have  placed 
Cato  at  their  head.  But  the  estal)li6hed  order 
of  tjje  coMiinonweallh,  lor  which  all  the  |>arty 
conten.letl,  recjuirinj!  that  Scipio,  who  was  of 
consular  rank,  slu>uld  have  the  pn^fercnce,  Cato, 
who  had  no  more  than  the  rank  of  proi'lor,  and 
win»  could  not  Ik*  acc«^sarv  to  the  infrin<;emcnt 
of  any  established  or  constitutional  form,  declined 
the  command,  liy  this  circumstance  we  arc  de- 
jirived  of  an  op{K)rtunity  to  judge  how  far  the 
military  abilities  of  this  great  man  kept  pace  with 
his  inteirritv,  judgment,  and  courage,  in  civil  and 
political  anUirs. 

Scipio  Iving  the  officer  of  highest  nmk  in  the 
republican  party,  and  having  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  their  forces,  notwiUisUinding  that  the 
cwists  of  Italv  were  exiK>sed  to  his  attempts,  and 
notwithstatidlng  that  the  condition  of  Ca)sar 
himself,  if  his  situation  at  Alexandria  had  betMi 
known,  gave  sufficient  opportunities  for  enter- 
j»risi\  t«H)k  all  his  measun*s  for  a  defensive  war. 

Such  was  the  state  of  alKiirs  in  Africa  when 
Cu'sjr,  wh«>,  with  all  hi?!  military  character  and 
authority,   frt^tjueutly  exi>erienced  tiie  difficulty 


1  Dio  Cass.  lib.  Izii.  c.  5. 

2  Appiain.  dc  Bello  Civile,  lib.  ii.    Ilirt.  tie  Bello 
A/ticun, 


of  commanding  mere  soldierB  of  fortune,  taught 
to  div(>st  themselvk^  of  civil  }>rinciple,  or  regard 
to  public  duty,  was  likely  to  i»erish  in  a  mutiny 
of  his  own  army,  and  to  end  hb  career  by  tbie 
swords  which  he  himself  had  whetted  against 
the  republic. 

The  legions,  wliich  after  tlie  defeat  of  Pompry 
had  been  ordeixn]  into  Itaiy,  Ixroming  inmlent  io 
the  possession  of  a  military  power  which  thcj 
saw  was  to  lie  formed  on  the  ruins  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and   feeling  their  own  importazKX, 
especially  in  the  aliaenei:!  of  their  leader,  would 
not  l)c  conmianded  by  suliordinate  officers;  nor 
did  they,  on  the  retuni  of  Caesar  himself,  discon- 
tinue liabits  of  disorder  and  license  which  they 
had  some  time  indulged.     Being  stationed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capua,   from  whence  it  wai 
expec>ted  they  should  embark  for  Africa,  tbf7 
decamiietl  without  orders,  and  marched  lowanfa 
Rome ;  (>aid  no  re^rd  to  the  authority  of  Sallust, 
who,  in  the  caracity  of  pnetor,  with  which  be 
had  lN'<>n  vrsted  by  Csesar,  endeavoured  to  stop 
them,  killed  many  officers  and  jiensons  of  razui 
who  ventured  to  opi)OKC  them,  and  threw  the  city 
into  great  c«)nsternation.     C>n  the  approach  o^ 
this  iormidable  IkxIv,  C8*6ar  himsell  is  said  to 
have  wavered  in  his  resolution.     He  had  some 
troops  attending  his  i)erson,  and  tlieir  was  a  ir^ 
gion  which  Antony  had  st^itioncd  in  the  city  on 
(K'casion  of  the  late  commotions.     With  tlietie  be 
at  first  pro|>oscd  to  meet  and  resist  the  mutinv; 
but  he  recollected,  that  even  these  troops  niigbt 
1m>  infecttni  with  the  same  spirit  of  disoliedicncr, 
and  that  if  he  wen*  not  able  to  command  by  bis 
authority,  and  were  forccvl  to  draw  the  6wonI 
ag-ainst  his  own  army,  the  whole  foundations  of 
the  power  he  had  erected  must  fail.     While  be 
was  agitated  by  these  reflections,  he  sent  an  of- 
ficer with  orders  to  inquire  for  what  pur]Kit>e  the 
nmtinous  Unions  advanced ?     Tliis  officer  was 
tt)ld,   "'J'hat   they  woulil  explain  themst^lvcs  to 
Ca^siir."     llavinji   this  answer,    and  ex|»ecting 
their  arrival  ut  the  gates,  he  chtM^c   that  they 
sIkjuKI  apiH'ar  to  <lo  by  his  {lermission,  what  thcv 
were  likelv  to  <lo  without  it ;  he  therefore  sent 
them  another  message,  informing  them  that  they 
hat!  his  leave  to  enter  the  city  with  their  arms*. 
They  accordingly  came  in  a  body,  and  touk  pos- 
session of  the  lield  of  Mars.     'I'here,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  they  were  received  by 
(.'n?sar  liinis<*lf  in  [ktsou.   Being  raiseti  on  a  con- 
spicuous place,  they  crowded  around  him;  and, 
from  many  diil'erent  quarters  at  once,  compbim'd 
of  the  scanty  rewards  which  thev  had  nvtiveJ,' 
enumerated  their  st^rvicesand  the  hardshiiis  thej 
had  surt'ered,  and  with  one  \oice  demanded  their 
instant   discharge.     Ca;sar  knowintr  that  thev 
only  meant  to  extort   some  concessu>ns,  which 
tliey  hoiK'd  the  consideration  of  the  war,  whk'h 
was  still  impending  in  Africa,  would  oblige  him 
to  make ;  thut  they  were  far  from  wishing  to  be 
dismissed,  or  tt>  re&ign  those  arms  to  which  they 
owed  their  own  consciiuenct*,  and  on  which  they 
jrroundrd  their  prewut  presiiinption,  ali'ecltd  to 
comply  with  tiieir  reqiu'r-t,  owned  that  tin-ir  de- 
mand was  hiiihly   reasonable;  adtlini:,   that  the 
ser\ice  for  which  thev  had  been  hitlierto  rilainetl 
was  now  at  an  end,  an-l  that  he  was  seijsil:le 
they  were  worn  out,  and  unlit  to  contend  with 
new  fatigues. 
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or,  in  conrluJitii;  a  iipeoch  which  he  made  ;  for  to  effect  his  pasria|;c  into  that  pro^iijc^.  fie 
■!  iiarjKw,  pinploywl  thr  appellation  of  j  knrw  that  the  enoniyH  llr«'t  could  not  continue 
.'t*«,  or  ffilow  citizt'ns;  and  olssoned  how  j  to  cruizi*  for  any  time  to  obivne  his  motions ;  and 
it  wa-s  that  all  who  had  nerved  out  the  le-  that  he  mitrht  (wcape  them  with  tlie ad vantoj^  of 
1^  s^KHild  receive  the  accuittoined  diMnission.  a  ^vourable  wind,  he  had  chosen  the  same  op])or- 
akin  J  theiM^  word^,  he  waA  interrupted  by  a  tunity,  and  in  the  ttanie  season,  two  years  betorr, 
I  cry,  ttut  they  wen*  no  Cluirites,  but  sol-    to  transport   liiii  army  into  Macedonb  af^ainst 


wiiiinj;  to  K*Tve.  It  ia  alle^ied,  tliat  the 
of  Ro(n-m  citizens,*  thoui^h  the  most  re- 
l>!e  farm  of  address  in  the  {ajlitical  assem- 
»f  the  [leople,  carried  cont(*inpi  to  these 
y  ai)ventun*rs,  and  insinuated  a  stite  of  de- 
ion  from  tliat  in  which  tliey  aflrect(>d  to 
An  oflicer  who  was  prei>an^i  for  tlie  oc- 

or  who  wished  to  improve  this  sentiment 
»ur  of  Caesar,  desired  to  l>e  heard ;  made 
i^lozy  for  what  was  post,  and  cflfered  to 
himself  for  the  duty  and  future  oliedience 

troo{M.  He  was  answered  by  CaDsar, 
he  serv  ires  of  this  army  were  now  of  little 
It  to  him ;  that  as  they  desired  their  dis- 
I,  while  by  their  own  confession  they  were 
romlition  to  ser>'e,  he  had  taken  his  resolu- 
id  should  instantly  dij«iniss  them  with  the 
•ewartls.  "No  nun,"  hesai.l,  "shall  com- 
bat in  tiini'  of  need  I  employed  liim,  and 

my  ease  forget  the  n*ward  tliat  is  due  to 
Sut:h  as  continue  in  the  service  until  the 
tranquillity  is  fully  rest4>red  shall  liave  m*t- 
ts  in  land  ;  such  as  have  receivnl  promises 
ley  at  any  time  durin*;  tlie  war,  shall  l>o 
ow.  or  in  a  little  time  h«'reafter  with  in- 
'     He  concludtfl,  hijwevi-r,  with  sayinjj, 

as  h'^  a-ilifd  no  man  to  reiiiuin  in  the  mt- 

111'  sh'iuM  Ji(»t  r«'j«vt  tln'ihitv  of  those  who 

illini  to  abide  by  tlifir  mlours;  that  he 
hi*  induljJMi.'e  to  tJirir  present  re(|uests, 

tlirir  in:  rit  on  forfuer  ih^-a.-ion"*."'  The 
with  ont'  vtii'V  di-sirnl  to  W  comprel-^'ihled 
ai't  orinilu!:;rU''e,  :in:l  went  luM-lionij  intt) 
cxtrniH  J  of  >int>:ni-<Mon,  a-*  im-y  ha  1  lately 
»to  evrry  eiress  oi'  tli«M>rih'r  and  insolence. 

was  thu*>  aijain  in   full  iMMses-^ion  of  his 

but  he  did  not  ventun-  to  punish  the  au- 
f  the  mutiny.  It  wa-i  safer  to  reward  such 
•  e  jinjuruoiis  in  any  pirti-ular  nwril ;  he 
re  seitHTte.l  a  few  to  U'  distiri(;ui<<he(l  by 
.ate  eiftvts  of  his  Kiuntv,  ami  put  the  re- 
r  in  motion  towards  Afri<*;i,  where  they 
havi?  an  opinirtunity  of  eirnin^i:  future  re- 
ind  t!ie  paril).'!  »»f  past  oirenre."*;  and  where 
4^!  sp.':i  1  a^aiii-it  «ne;;iit»s  that  lurv  which, 
k'  interval  of  Iei«iun'  to  nrollect  their  prc- 
-?  and  tlieir  consetjuenre,  they  wen;  so 
o  turn  a;jaiu«*t  thtir  leader.* 

vear  was  now,  aeeordinjj  to  the  vulijar 
ation  at  Rome,  anti  in  cous(r<|uence  of  the 
nter«*a'ativ»ns  Is-ini;  ne^Kvteil,  nominally 
-hI  t>  the  middle  of  Deceinln'r,  but  was  in 


pa^t  the  autumnal  e«]uinox,*  or  was 
of  Sv'pteniJHT,   when  ("a-sar,  ha\in:^ 


little 
end 

le  [»r»»jM  r  arranijeiiient"*  in  the  city,  and  in 
inner  niated,  apiMM^nl  the  nmtiny  which 
iie.I  to  dif»ri\e  hiin  of  his  :irniy,  was  a;;a  in 
iiiii  to  carry  t!»e  war  inti»  Afriea.  The 
wfii.-li  wai  tli..jij!it  unlit  fwr  «»jh  rali«'ns  at 
I  '.%  h:  'h  ha  I  a''tua:ly  fon-eil  his  untaj:":ii-l'« 
i:.»  p  .Ti, :;  i\e  hi:n  the  op; t»rt unity  he  \\  i-^hetl 
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Pompey,  who  trustinj;  to  tlie  numbers  and  vi^- 
lance  of  his  fleet,  sufTerrd  himself  to  be  6ur(>ris«l, 
and  to  be  tlis{)osseHsed  of  a  country  which  he  oc- 
cuj>ied  with  so  su[)erior  a  force.  Crsar  having 
gained  so  much  on  that  occasbn,  by  the  rapiility 
of  hia  motions,  now  made  war  with  many  accu- 
mulated advantages  of  reputation  and  power, 
which  increased  hid  boldness,  and  facihtated  his 
success. 

Having  ordered  troo{w  and  shipping  from  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  Italy  to  assemble  at  Lilly  bcum, 
from  whence  he  had  the  shortest  fiassase  to 
Africa,  he  liimaelf  arrived  there  on  what  was  no- 
minally the  seventeenth  of  I)«>cember,  but  in 
reality  no  more  than  the  thirtieth  of  Sejilemher ; 
and  although  he  found  no  more  of  his  anny  ar- 
rived tlian  one  k*gion,  or  five  thousand  men,  of 
the  new  levies,  and  six  hundred  horse,  he  ordered 
these,  notwithstanding,  to  embark  on  board  such 
ships  as  were  then  in  the  harliour;  and  if  the 
wind  had  served,  would  have  instantlv  taik^ 
even  with  tliis  small  force,  trusting  tliat  he  miglit 
lie  able  to  surprise  some  {tort  on  the  opposite 
shore,  and  pre{ure  a  safe  landing-place  lor  the 
troo{>s  that  wen'  to  follow.  But  while  he  con- 
tinued wind-lH)und  at  Lilly1>a'um,  he  was  joined 
successively  by  a  numlter  of  legions,  which  he 
unlered  to  euiliark  as  fust  as  they  arrixtl ;  and, 
that  they  nii;rht  Im>  ready  to  put  to  sea  with  the 
first  fair  wind  that  mtmmI,  sent  tlu'  transports  to 
lie  under  an  i.^land  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
Being  in  this  ^tate  of  n^adiness  v\ith  six  le- 
ilions,  or  aUiut  thirty  thou.Mnd  kiot,  to<;ether 
with  two  thousand  liorM' ;  and  the  wind  coming 
fair  on  the  twenty-t  i^lith  of  IKviMntx-r,  or,  as  it 
is  computitl,  on  the  twelt\!i  of  Octolier,  he  him- 
s(Mf  went  on  lioard,  and  Iea\in:;  onlers  for  the 
troo(^is  that  werc  htill  in  motion  towards  LilU- 
lorum  to  follow  him  without  delav,  he  set  sail  for 
the  neanNt  land  in  Africa.  Not  knowing  of  any 
{■ort  to  which  he  might  secunMy  rejuir,  he  could 
not,  as  usual,  assi^rn  a  place  of  general  resort  in 
east^  o(  se{juration,  and  only  gave  onlers  to  the 
Ileet  to  keep  close  t<'»gelher;  and  defernnl  the 
choice  of  a  landing-pbcc  till  afU-r  he  should  lia\e 
observed  the  coast,  and  seen  in  wliut  jurt  of  it  the 
enemy  were  least  guarded  a^^ainst  a  descent. 
S«)<»n  after  he  ^ot  to  s<'a  a  storm  arune,  which 
disjK>rsed  the  fltvt ;  he  hiniHelf,  with  the  shi{)S 
that  still  kept  him  com[iany,  aller  lieing  tossed 
fttur  days  in  a  i>assage  of  no  more  than  twenty 
leagues,  got  under  the  bud  of  tlie  promontory  of 
Mercury,  ami  from  thence,  to  avoid  the  liirces  o( 
the  enemy,  which  were  stationed  m>ar  L'tica  and 
round  the  l>ay  of  Carthage,  fteere*!  to  the  south- 
wanl. 

The  coast  of  Africa,  from  this  cij>e  or  promon- 
tory to  the  bottom  of  the  final  Svrtew,  »)\er  thnts 
de:;rees  of  latitudt',  or  ai»out  two  huiuln-tl  niiii>, 
extends  dinvtly  to  the  tHmth.     It  aUiunds  with 
'  ronnidenible  to>vns,  whieh,  on  uiV4>unt  of  thtir 
eM;niiien*e,  wen*  anciently  calletl  the   Knijioria;; 
j  anil   by  their  wraltli,  tempting  the  ni{Kicity  both 
{ of  the   Numidians   and  of  the  <.*artlia<;iniani, 
1  were  lon'^  a  «ub)ccl  o(  coti\RTi\A»fcv  \aR\>Kvx^>^Qdb* 
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powers.  Ailrumetum  lay  on  one  r'hIc  of  a  spa- 
cious liav,  l>()ini<Io«l  l)v  tho  limul  of  Clu|)oa  on  the 
north,  and  that  of  Vada  on  the  nouth.  The 
southern  rcvitd  of  t'lid  Iniy  eontained,  liesidos 
Adrunictuni,  tae  following;  s(>a{x>ns:  Ru<*{)inM, 
I^pCiM,  and  ThafMUs;  the  bay  it<elf  extending 
from  the  lirst  of  those  places  to  the  last  about 
thirty-nix  inih*s.  >Scipio  hid  fu>cured  Adrumetuin 
and  Thapsus,  beinsj  the  extremity  of  this  line, 
with  conaiderable  forces.     In  order  to  rt?nder  the 

i»rovince  unfit  for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  he 
lad  laid  waste  the  country,  and  had  collected  all 
the  provisions  and  forage  into  these  and  other 
I»laces  of  strenfTth  for  the  use  of  his  own  army. 

Considius  bemg  stationed  nt  Adrumetum  with 
two  le^rions,  and  Virj;ilius  with  a  pn>j)er  force  at 
Thapsus,  the  ports  of  Ruspina  and  Leptis,  as 
well  OA  many  of  the  inland  towns,  were  entrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  their  own  inhabitants.  But 
tlicse,  on  account  of  the  general  devastations 
lately  cxjmmittetl  by  onler  of  Scipio,  were  ex- 
tremely disalFeeted  to  his  party,  and  inclined  to 
favour  any  enemy  a«ininst  liim. 

C^ato  wjis  stationed  at  Utica  as  the  last  retreat 
of  the  Roman  i»enate,  the  centn?  of  all  their  re- 
iK»urc^s,  and  the  seat  of  their  councils. 

Seipio  had  colU*cted  the  main  Ixxly  of  his  army 
near  to  the  {.ame  plat^e,  sup|)Otted  to  Ih>  the  prin- 
eijial  object  of  any  attem{)t  that  might  be  made 
from  Italy. 

Labionus  and  Pet  reins  had  separate  holies,  at 
pro[)«»r  stations,  to  nuard  llie  inlets  of  the  coast 
mund  the  Iwy  of  <  'arthage ;  and  were  8*>  dispostnl 
of,  that  they  c«Hild  easily  join  and  cross  over  land 
to  the  bay  of  Adrumetum  u|>on  any  alarm  of  an 
enemy,  from  that  side. 

Varus  liatl  l!ie  direction  of  the  fleet,  lie  had 
kept  the  sea  during  summer  and  on  theap|>n>ach 
of  autu.'un,  but  had  then  witlidrawn  to  Utica, 
and  laid  up  his  shijw  for  the  stormy  season. 

(^:esjr,  however,  according;  to  his  custom  of 
takiii:^  (»|n)ortuiiilies  when  his  rnemies  were  likely 
to  bt^  i}i\  their  ci'-x'd,  venturing  to  sea,  t-von  in 
this  season,  seems  to  have  hail  no  intormalion  U>  j 
ilirect  him  on  his  apprvvieh  to  t!ie  coas-t,  JK'sides  ! 
ti»e  genend  n*jH»rt  that  the  en«'my  were  strongest  j 
anti  most  to  In*  avoiil«'d  in  the  iVavof  ('artfiagi». 
In  this  iM'Iief  he  |>iiss«*d  tlie  lieadlands  of  <  'lu|M?a 
and  Xeapolis,  and  sUhh]  in  to  the  bay  of  Adru- 
metum. Beioii  seen  from  the  shore,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  ( 'n.  Piso  from  (^lupea,  with  three  tliou- 
sanl  Numidian  hors«»,  and  was  received  at  Adru- 
metinnby  Considius,  with  a  force  greatly  suj)erior 
I.)  tii.it  whirii  he  himself  had  brought  to  the  coast. 
IJut  so  little  had  he  attendi>d  to  the  strength  of 
tho  enemy,  or  so  much  was  he  determined  to 
brave  it,  that  he  landed  near  Adru- 

N.  C.  G.    nietum  on  the  nominal  first  of  Janu- 

Jul  Oetar      ""^.^ '  *^^  ^^^^  *!"'  niiddle  of  October, 

Ihetat.dti^     ^'<th  three  thousand  fot»t  and  a  hun- 

JW.  •*;»in7.       dred  and  fifty  liorse.     This  liazard- 

fsepidus,  M    ^y^^  ^Xi^^)  his  high  reputation  seemol 

'^'  to  refpiire  or  to  justily.     The  enemy 

might  n(»l  Ih)  apprisi'd  of  his  present 

weakness,  it  Iwing  (Kvasioncd  by  the  accidental 

sejMiration  of  his  lleet.     They  were  likely  to  be 

awed  by  his  name,  and  to  ninain  at  a  distance 

Vmr  enough  to  let  him  be  joined  by  the  remainder 

of  his  army.    In  the  mean  time  he  supportetl  the 

courage  of  his  own  |>eoi»le,  by  nrt>ceeding  against 

(be  enemy  with  his  usual  conhdence. 

Tho  garriaon  of  Adrumetum,  upon  this  sud- 


den appearance  of  a  force  which  came  to  attad[ 
them,  were  thrown  into  some  confnsion,  and 
Considius,  instead  of  taking  measures  to  cnuh 
so  inferior  an  enemy  before  he  should  receiw  any 
reinforcement,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to 
secure  himsi'lf  from  surprise;  shut  his  gates, 
manned  his  walls,  and  placed  all  the  troi>ps  under 
his  command  at  their  posts  of  alarm.  Cs«ar,  to 
confirm  him  in  this  disposition,  sent  him  a  sum- 
mons to  surrender  at  discretion;  and  afterwards, 
at  the  suj^gestion  of  Plancus,  who  had  been  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  Considiua,  endeavoaicd 
to  corrupt  or  to  gain  him  by  an  insinuating  mes- 
sage; but  this  officer,  being  more  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity than  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  an  able 
general,  ordered  the  bearer  of  the  message  to  be 
put  t«  death,  and  sent  the  letter  unopened  to 
Scipto. 

(J'lesar  having  received  no  return  to  his  mes- 
sage, and  suspectinjv  that  his  attempt  to  corrupt 
the  commander  of  the  forces  at  Adrumetom 
might  lietray  his  weakness,  after  only  one  nighf  f 
stay  in  this  dangerous  situation,  determine^  on 
the  day  after  he  landed,  to  remove  to  some  place 
of  greater  security.  With  this  view  he  marched 
to  the  southwanf,  and  though  harassed  in  hk 
rear  by  the  enemy's  horse,  continued  his  march 
without  any  considerable  interruption  or  Iok. 
As  he  advanced  to  Ruspina,  a  deputation  from 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place  came  forward  to 
meet  him,  with  offers  of  every  accommodation  it 
was  in  their  jwwer  to  supply,  and  of  an  imme- 
diate reeef>tion  into  their  town.  lie  encamped 
one  night  under  their  walls ;  but  being  inclined 
to  see  more  of  the  cimst,  and  not  being  in  con- 
dition to  divide  his  little  force,  he  proce^ed  with 
the  whole  to  Leptis.  Here  he  was  received  with 
equal  favour ;  and  having  entered  the  town,  took 
mcasun's  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  li- 
centiousness of  his  own  iieople. 

This  was  a  convenient  post  for  the  reeeptioD 
of  his  transfjort"* ;  and  a  few  of  them  accordingly, 
having  some  cohorts  of  foot  and  troops  of  horse 
on  board,  it  Nung  now  the  third  day  after  he  him- 
self hail  debarked,  or  alx)ut  the  twentieth  of  Oc- 
tolwT,  put  in  to  the  harbour  of  Lejitis.  By  the 
n"iH>rt  of  [)ersons  who  came  in  these  shij^  he 
learnt,  that  numbers  of  the  fleet,  after  they  had 
parted  company,  appeared  to  be  steering  for 
Utica;  a  course  by  which  they  must  eillier  run 
into  tlie  hands  ef  the  enemy,  or  lose  much  time 
before  they  could  correct  their  mistake,  or  recover 
their  way  to  the  southward. 

In  a  state  of  anxious  susi)ense,  occasioned  hj 
thejH^  eirenmstances,  Caesar  seems  to  have  deli- 
l>erate(l,  whether  it  were  not  pro|>er  for  him  again 
to  embark ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  doubts, 
probably,  though  under  pretenci*  of  the  want  of 
fonige,  ho  still  kept  bis  cavalry  on  board,  aiul 
with  great  difficulty  continueif  to  nupply  them 
with  fresh  water  from  the  land.  But  ok  'sr»on  ;ia 
he  iletermined  to  ket^j)  his  footing  in  Africa,  l:c 
landed  his  cavalry,  and  took  the  in»cessark-  uh3- 
sures  to  pnK'ure  supplies  of  }irovisions  by  sea- 
He  si'nt  back  the  empty  transports  to  nveixe  any 
troojw  that  might  l>e  r.rrived  at  Lillybn^um,  anci 
ordered  ten  galleys  from  the  harbour  at  Leptis  to 
cruize  for  tlic  missing  ships  of  his  last  embarka- 
tion, lie  (les{»atched  ex])resses  to  Sanlinia  and 
other  maritime  provinces,  with  orders  to  hasten 
the  reinforcements  of  troops  and  the  supplies  of 
provisions  which  were  expected  from  thence; 
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wnd  haring  iotellicrrncc  that  iho,  enemy  hod  some 
Bugasnes  in  the  Udaml  of  Cerrina,  near  the 
C3oast  of  Africa,  he  sent  thilher  Crispus  Sallustius, 
tlie  celebrated  historian,  now  srrvinrf  in  his  army, 
to  eruicavoor  to  secure  those  manazines  for  hid 


Bcin^  detennine«I  to  keep  both  the  ports  of 
Ruspina  and  Leptis,  which  the  enemy  seemed 
to  have  abandoned  to  him,  he  was  now,  by  the 
iirrival  of  thA  cohorts  which  joined  him  at  Lientis, 
in  condition  to  garrison  the  town  with  three 
tbooaand  men,  while  he  himself  returned  with 
the  remainder  of  those  who  were  landed,  to  keep 
his  possession,  at  the  same  time,  of  Ruspina. 
This  place  being  unprovided  of  every  necessary 
for  the  support  of  a  garrison,  he  determined  to 
Ivy  what  provisions  could  be  ^und  in  the  neigh- 
botirhood  to  subsist  his  truous  till  they  could  be 
otherwise  supplied,  or  enabled  to  penetrate  far- 
ther into  the  country.  For  this  purpose  he  ad- 
Tanccil  with  the  whole  of  his  little  army  to  forage, 
followed  by  all  the  carriages  that  could  be  assem- 
bled, aiid  had  them  load<xl  with  com,  wood,  and 
other  necessarieS)  to  form  some  species  of  maga- 
line  ibr  the  troops  he  intended  to  place  in  me 
towiL  As  soon  as  ho  had  effected  this  service, 
it  appeared  that  he  had  taken  the  resolution  to 
go  m  |>er8on  in  search  of  the  transports,  on  board 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  his  army  was  dis- 
persed. And  with  this  view  having  posted  ten 
cohorts  at  Ruspina,  he  himself,  with  the  seven 
others,  that  made  the  whole  of  his  strength  now 
on  shore,  went  down  to  the  harbour,  wluch  was 
about  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  embarked  in 
the  night. 

The  troi^ps  that  were  to  be  left  at  Ruspina, 
without  the  leader,  in  whom  their  confidence  was 
cliieHy  re[Ki0ed,  were  aware  of  their  danger ;  so 
few,  surrounded  with  numerou;}  armies  who 
were  likHy  to  assemble  ngainft  them.  They  had 
now  been  three  days  on  shore,  and  the  enemy 
had  full  time  to  be  apprised  of  their  situation  and 
of  their  weakness.  The  presence  of  their  gene- 
ral had  hitherto  supportetl  their  courage;  ihey 
relied  on  his  abilitii^s  to  repair  the  effects  whether 
of  mistake  or  temerity ;  but  in  his  absence  they 
lost  all  hopes,  and  expected  to  become  an  easy 
prey  to  their  enemies. 

C»tar,  however,  fully  determined  to  put  to 
tea,  having  past  the  night  on  Ixmrd,  still  continued 
at  aiH'hor;  when  at  break  of  day  being  about  to 
weigh,  some  vesseU  came  in  sight,  and  were 
known  to  be  a  part  of  the  fleet  wmch  he  so  anx- 
iously looked  for.  These  were  soon  followed  by 
other  shifts  which  appeared  successively,  and 
bn>u:rlit  him  the  greater  part  of  the  six  legions 
with  which  he  had  originally  sailed  from  Lilly- 
bieum.  Being  thus  prevented  in  his  intended 
excursion,  he  returned  to  Ruspina,  and  took  |)ost 
between  the  ti>wn  and  the  shore. 

In  the  moan  time  it  appear^  that  Labienus 
«nd  i^'treius  commanding  the  horse  and  light 
troops  of  .Scipio's  army,  in  the  angle  that  b  forn^ 
by  tne  promontory  of  Clu|)ea,  between  the  l»ays 
of  Carthage  and  Adruin(*tum,  having  intelli- 
flrnoe  that  Cxsar  WiU  land(*d,  with  the  utmost 
diligence  assembled  their  forces,  and  nmrched  to- 
wanls  the  coast  from  which  they  had  received 
the  alarm. 

Ccaar  had  taken  a  defensive  station  behind  the 
town  of  Ruspinaj  the  place  which  be  choae  for 
the  leaort  and  saw  leceptioa  of  his  coQToys  uid 


reinforcements  by  sea ;  but  he  was  far  fronvlimit- 
ing  his  plan  of  o{ierations  to  tlie  defence  of  this 
place.     On  the  flmrth  or  fifth  day  afler  his  land- 
ing, although  by  his  own  account  he  liad  yet  no 
intelligence  of  the  enemy's  motions,  he  thought 
proper  to  continue  the  alarm  he  had  given,  luid 
marched  from  Ruspina  with  a  bodv  ofthirty  co- 
horts, or  about  fif\een  thouMind  foot,  and  four 
hundred  horse,  to  penetraU.^  into  the  country  to 
observe  its  situation,  or  to  extend  the  source  of 
his  supplies.     A  Her  he  had  begun  liis  march  for 
this  purpose,  and  was  about  three  miles  from  his 
camp,  the  parties  that  were  advanced  before  him 
fell  back  on  the  main  body,  and  informed  hira 
that  they  liad  been  in  sight  of  an  enemy.    Soon 
afler  this  report  clouds  oi  dust  began  to  rise  from 
( He  plain,  and  about  noon  an  army  appeared  in 
Oiler  of  battle.    To  ob8er\c  them  more  nearly, 
Cesar,  aAer  he  had  made  the  signal  for  the  co- 
horts to  form,  and  to  be  covered  with  their  hef- 
mets,  went  forward  with  a  'small  party  to  view 
the  enemy.     He  saw  bodies  of  cavalry  in  e\'cry 
part  of  the  field ;  and  from  the  imperfect  view 
which  could  be  had  of  them,  as  tne  air  was 
clouded  with  dust,  he  suppooed  their  line  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  horse.    lie  thought  himself  secure 
a^inst  such  an  enemy,  provide]  he  could  suffi- 
ciently extend  his  front  and  cover  his  flanks ;  and 
for  tliis  purpose  he  divkled  his  small  body  of 
horse  to  the  right  and  the  left ;  and  that  he  might 
not  be  outUno(^  diminished  the  depth  to  increase 
the  length  of  his  ordinary  column.     In  making 
this  disposition,  however,  he  Iiad  mistaken  the 
enemy's  force ;  it  did  not  consist,  as  he  supposed, 
entirely  of  ca\-alry,  but  of  troops  of  horse  inter- 
spersccl  at  intervals  with  bodies  of  foot,  and  he 
had  not  ol)served  that  considerable  detachments 
were  sent  under  cover  of  the  hills  to  turn  his 
flanks,  and  fall  upon  his  rear. 

Under  these  disadvantages  on  the  (lart  of  Ce- 
sar, the  action  began  in  front  by  a  scattered 
charge  of  the  Numidian  horse,  who  came  in 
squadrons  from  the  inter\'als  at  which  they  were 
placed  among  the  infantr>',  and  advancing  at 
full  gallo}!^  threw  their  Ravelins  and  darts,  and 
presently  retire<l  to  their  former  situation.  In 
this  retreat,  under  cover  of  the  infantr}*  whoso 
inter\als  they  occu]ned,  they  instantly  rallied, 
and  nrepared  to  rep?at  the  cliarge. 

Whife  Cesar's  infantry  was  occupied  in  front 
with  this  unexpected  mode  of  attack,  his  horse 
were  defeated  on  the  wings ;  and  the  enemy,  in 
consequence  of  the  disposition  they  had  made, 
were  already  on  his  right  and  leA,  even  liegan  to 
close  on  his  rear,  and,  by  the  sujieriority  pi  their 
numbers,  were  enabled  to  continue  tlie  impres- 
sion they  matle  on  every  side ;  liLs  men  giving 
wa}*.  to  shun  the  arrows  and  darts  of  the  enemy, 
were  pressed  from  the  flanks  to  the  centre,  so  that 
they  were  forced  into  a  circle,  \\ithout  any  dis- 
tinction of  front  or  rear,  and  were  gaHetl  with  a 
continual  disclmrge  of  missile«s  which  did  great 
execution.' 

Caesar,  who  so  far  had  sufTt  re<l  himself  to  be 
surprised  and  overreached,  in  thi>  difficult  situa- 
tion, took  the  benefit  of  that  confidence  ^  hich  his 
known  ability  and  pri^sencc  of  mind  ever  ]>ro- 
cured  him  from  his  troopi:.  Recollecting  that 
the  enemy  must  have  weakened  their  fine  in 
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cvrrv  pait,  by  attemptinnf  to  Ftrrtch  it  over  so 
jjriMt  a  circntnforeni*!',  ho  jircvoilfil  on  his  Icfrions 
air.iin  to  I'xteriJ  thoir  ninkis  ordcrrtl  the  cohorts 
t>  f;i:v  ft!trrn:iti;'y  to  the  r'lL^ht  and  the  left,  antl 
linking  ii  front  in  Ixrth  <IinMions,  charrjotl  iho 
rnoniy  on  the  opposjiti*  fiilrs,  and  dnnc  them  in 
\rAh  wivji  to  a  distance  IVoiu  the  ground.  With- 
out  attonipliniT,  however,  to  inij»rove  his  advan- 
tiiije,  or  to  nrje  the  pursuit,  he  totik  the  opportu- 
iiit  V  of  the  enemy's  tiiijht  to  etfeet  liis  own  retreat, 
un'l  fell  b.ick  to  the  einip  beliind  Rus])ina,  from 
wliieh  he  had  moved  in  the  m»rning. 

The  »:>ecdy  man-h  of  Lnbicnus  and  Petreius, 
from  a  distance  whirh  could  not  \x*  less  than 
eii^litv  or  a  himdreil  mile:;,  accomplished  by  the 
fourth  or  fiuliday  after  th^  arrival  of  Cmsarj  and 
their  <iisi)osiiion  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  numbers  and  manner  of  fight 
in«,  was  able  and  spiriteil.  But  the  event  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  use  of  mere  missile 
wea[K)ns  in  the  0{K*n  plain,  against  troo{)s  who 
nrc  armed  and  discijilined  for  closo  light,  although 
it  may  harass  and  distress  an  enemy,  cannot 
have  any  decisive  effect. 

In  about  thn.v  days  after  this  encounter,  Ca?sar 
had  intelligence  that  Scipio  him$4*lf  was  advanc- 
ing with  the  whole  force  of  lii-;  infantry,  consist- 
ing of  eight  legion^,  or  alwut  forty  thous:md  men, 
and  four  thous:ind  n'uular  horse :  an  army  which 
ho  was  not  in  conditi«m  to  opjiosi;  in  the  field, 
and  which  oltliged   him,  C4)ntniry  to  his  usual 

Imictic-e,  to  adopt  a  pl.m  of  defence.  Ru<pina 
ay  along  the  coa-^f,  and  at  the  distance  of  two 
miU»s  fn>m  the  shore.  As  his  army  lay  Ivhind 
the  town;  covering  part  of  the  sjwice  between  it 
and  the  sea  with  the  fortiliciition^of  his  caui]>,  he 
throw  ui)  an  intn>nchmeiit  from  his  camp  on  one 
mde,  and  from  the  end  of  the  town  on  the  other, 
quite  to  the  shore :  ho  that,  by  means  of  the  town 
in  front,  the  forti(i:\)ti')ns  of  his  camp  and  these 
lines  in  llink,  the  whole  sjkico  In'tween  Iluspina 
and  the  sea  was  covennl  with  works.  And  ihe 
hiirbjur  was  thus  scMm'd  from  any  attempts  of 
th'i  enemy.  In  ordtT  to  man  auvl  defend  these 
fortifiCnitions,  he  land»Hl  his  engines  from  the  gal- 
leys, and  brought  the  m.iriners  to  serve  them  on 
shore. 

The  choice  of  i\\U  situ:ition,  coopeil  up  in  a 
narrow  nl.ice,  expi»sed  to  UMleprivcil  of  any  com- 
munitMtion  with  the  country,  nii:;lit,  in  cise.  th«' 
enemy  h:id  seized  their  alvantage,  or  in  case  the 
reintbroeiruMits  which  C:cs'ir  hud  ex[>»vted  iVcMn 
the  sea,  had  by  any  acci«lent  been  .long  d  iiyed, 
have  expiwed  him  to  the  greatest  calamities.  1  le 
himself  would  not  have  neglected  to  hem  in  an 
enemy  so  posted  with  a  line  of  circumvallation  ; 
but  the  undertaking  was  to»)  vast  for  those  who 
were  opiK>sed  to  him,  and  he  wassuflered  in  sility 
to  vrait  the  arrival  of  his  reinforcements,  and  to 
collect  some  immeiliate  supply  of  provisions  from 
the  neighlwuring  country,  as  well  as  to  nv-iive 
convoys  which  he  had  ordered  from  every  ni.iri- 
time  pro\ince. 

While  Ca?sar  remained  in  this  post,  Scijiio  ar- 
rived at  Adrumetum,  and  liaving  haltetl  then?  a 
few  days,  joined  Labienus  and  Petreius  in  the 
Rtation  they  had  chosen,  aUmt  three  miles  from 
the  town  ol'Iluspifia.  Their  cavalry  iiimiediately 
overran  the  country,  and  interrupted  thesujipliea 
which  (vjesar  derived  from  thence.  The  space 
he  had  inclosed  within  his  entrenchments  l>eing 
about  six  square  miles,  "was  soon  exhausted  cvcu 


of  forage  or  pasture,  and  his  hones  reduced  t«    i 
fe<>d  on  sea  weeil,  which  was  steepetl  in  frnb 
water,  in  order  to  purgi>  it  as  much  as  posgiUeof 
its  salt. 

To  encourage  the  hopes  which  Scipio  enter 
tainetl  from  all  these  circumstancrft,  the  kin^  of 
Numidia,  with  a  {wwerful  army,  iras  on  the 
march,  and  likely  to  join  him  licfore  Caesar  could 
receive  any  considerable  addition  to  his  pre>ent 
force ;  but  whatever  might  have  baen  the  coow* 
(luence  of  this  junction,  if  it  had  really  taken 
place,  it  was  delayed  for  some  time  by  one  d 
those  strokes  of  fortune  to  which  human  foresight 
cannot  extend.  Publius  Sitius,  a  Roman  citiztn, 
who  had  been  an  accomplice  with  Catiline  in 
his  designs  against  the  repbblic.  and  who,  on  this 
ac<!ount,  had  tied  bevond  the  reach  of  the  Roa:aii 
power,  had  assembled  a  band  of  waniorv  or  law- 
less Uinditti,  at  the  head  of  which  he  made  biis- 
self  of  consequence  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  aod 
was  admitted  successively  to  join  the  forces  of 
diflferent  princes  in  that  quarter.  Being  now  in 
the  service  of  Bogud,  king  of  Maaritnnia,  and 
k-ing  disposed  to  court  the  fii%-uur  of  Caesar,  or 
ho])ing  to  make  his  ytcacjc  at  Rome  bv  means  of  a 
person  so  likely  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Ronuui 
state,  he  (jersuaded  the  king  of  Alauritania  tu 
take  advantage  of  Juba*s  absence,  and  with  «urli 
troops  as  he  had  then  on  foot,  to  invade  the  king- 
dom of  Numidia.  Juba  being  almut  to  join 
Scijiio  near  Ruspina,  when  the  news  of  this  in- 
vasion of  his  own  axuntry  overtook  him,  found 
himself  obhged  not  only  to  return  on  his  march, 
but  to  call  oft*  from  his  allies  great  part  of  the 
Numidian  light  troops,  who  were  already  inibeir 
camp. 

Scipio,  though  thus  disappointe<l  of  the  great 
acc4.'ssion  of  force  which  he  cx()ectcd  to  receive 
by  the  junction  of  Juba,  and  though  even  sc-inr* 
what  nnluced  in  his  former  uumliera,  still  con- 
tinued to  act  on  the  oftl'usive ;  and  in  onler  t.i 
braNc  his  enemy,  and  to  receive  S4"»me  pjiccic*  of 
triuni])h  fn)m  suppose»loflers  of  battle,  n*jiealidly 
formed  his  army  on  the  plain  between  the  two 
camps.     In  rept»ating  these  operations,  he  ad- 
vanced »till  nearer  and  m»arcr  to  Caesar's  en- 
trenchments, and  seemed  to  thn'aten  his  cainp 
with  an  attack.     In  return  to  this  insult,  or  ta 
tike  oft*  its  efttHits,  Cffsar,  knowing  the  strenjrtii 
of  his  works,  affected  to  hear  of  tin*  enemy's  ap- 
proach with  indirt*erence,  and  without   moving 
from  his  tent,  gave  oniers  for  the  ordinary  gujr'i-s 
which  lay  without  the  intrenchmt'nts,  not  to  l>c 
discoin[)ose<l,  but  as  soon  as  the  enemy  appn^icli'-J 
them,  to  retire  behind  the  [)araj)et  wuh  the  ut- 
most delil)cration ;  and  Scipit),  u[X)n  this  nxr*  p- 
tion,  when  seemingly  niostU'nt  on  assaulting  the 
lines,  iN.-iiig  satisfied  as  usual  with  this  dis|  bv  cif 
his  s«i|HTiority,  returned  U)  his  camp. 

Dnrini;  tliese  ojHjntions,  and  while  Julia  wai 
still  «1  naimd  in  Numitlia  by  the  diversion  whii-h 
:!'itiiH  hui  (Kvasioned  in  his  kingdom,  (.':esur  i:HJ 
frnjiu'iit  deserters  from  the  African  uriny,  and 
rtvi'ivcd  rlcputations  iViim  different  i»arts  of  llic 
country,  with  professions  of  attachment  to  him- 
self as  the  relation  of  Marios,  whose  memory 
was  still  recent  and  [>o|>ular  in  that  pn}\ituT. 
Among  these  advanc<»s,  which  were  made  to  him 
bv  the  natives  of  the  countrv,  he  bad  a  nK»s«aie 
from  the  inhalHtants  of  Acilla,  a  place  situated 
about  ten  miles  from  the  coast,  and  equally  di:»* 
tant  from  Adrumetum  and  from  Ruspma,  otfer- 
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tn^  to  oofne  untlcr  htn  protection,  ami  invitinfl[ 
knn  to  takr  po<»«owion  of  their  town.  The  jieo- 
ple  of  thi*  place,  like  moAt  other  towns  of  the 
pnmnce,  were  extrem»*ly  duraflTected  to  Sciyio 
.^n  account  of  the  (severities  which  he  exercisetl, 
liy  laying  wasite  their  podtseiwions  on  the  ujiproach 
of  Cesar ;  and  an  they  dreaded  a  rejietition  of  the 
•rirnc  meamire,  they  were  desirous  to  put  them- 
iie!\t*s  in  a  poiiture  of  defeace  against  him.  Cesar 
ancepted  of  their  offer,  am]  sent  a  detachment  of 
hift  anny,  vg\M  turninsr  round  the  enemy's  fiank, 
after  a  lonjr  night's  march  entered  the  town  with- 
out op]KMition.  Considius  having  intdlicvence 
of  what  was  in  agitation  at  Acilla,  went  a  detach- 
ment at  the  san)c  time  from  Adrumrtum  to  ae- 
cure  the  place ;  but  comini;  too  late,  and  finding 
thr«t  the  enemv  had  a! read v  entered  the  town, 

mm  ' 

brought  forwanl  sonn?  more  foives  on  the  foUow- 
ini;  dav,  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  dis- 
locTje  tfiem. 

While  Cffsar  was  thus  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tend hii*  quarters  in  Afrira,  and  to  enlarge  the 
f^wirre  of  hift  «ub*i!itence,  Crispus  Sallustius  suc- 
re«de«l  in  tin?  de^ugn  upon  which  he  had  l)een 
iieiit  to  the  tsbnd  of  Cerrina,  and  was  able  to 
furnish  a  ct^nsidernble  supply  of  provisionn  from 
thence.  There  arrived  at  the  same  time  from 
Allienus,  at  LillylKDum,  a  lan^e  convov  and  fleet 
of  tran<<;iortA,  having  on  Kxinl  two  entfpp  legions, 
the  thirteenth  ami  fourt«'enth,  together  with  eight 
hundretl  GaulUh  cavalrv',  a  thousand  archers  and 
sliiijers,  and  a  Lirge  supply  of  lifovisions.  As 
soon  as  the^e  troop  were  landed,  the  transports 
were  "irnt  Kick  to  Lillyhreum,  in  order  to  receive 
the  n»m  linder  of  the  army  which  was  still  ex- 
pe-nc*!  fn>m  thence.  The»«e  Mippli«»s  and  rein- 
Irrcenients  at  once  relieved  C 'sesar's  army  from 
the  di-itre^-i  wliich  th«'V  KuflTi'red :  and  bv  so  great 
an  avr^^i.in  of  J«tr<"rigth,  amounting  to  twelve 
thou-itnd  mt-n,  put  him  in  condition  to  break 
fri»rii  t*K»ro!ifinement  in  which  lie  had  some  time 
rcmine.l,  and  to  a*^  on  the  olfensive. 

'Vhf  fir-*t  oSjfN't  u;»on  thi««  change  in  irwafTairs, 
wiA  t>  ^eize  uptn  some  rising  grounds  in  the 
n'-ij'iSmrht^yl  of  Raspina,  which  Scipio  had 
n^rri  ...f^j  to  octTupy,  and  fnun  thence  to  pursue 
surh  :idviiiit.igeait  he  miuhl  t\nd  a£r»inst  the  ene- 
niv.  For  thi-i  purpt^««»,  he  decamjNHl  at^er  it  was 
ilirk,  t»n  the  siip;ioj*ed  twenty-sixth  of  January, 
or  trTit'i  o(  Nnveinlier,  and  turning  by  the  shore 
r»Min  I  the  ti>wn  of  Riispin-i,  arriveil  in  the  ni^ht 
on  t'j"  ground  which  he  intend«il  to  occupy. 
Thi*  WM-*  jurt  of  a  ridge,  which  nirn  (Kir.ilicl  to 
lh»»  c  li-it,  at  -i  few  mile-*  di'«t:i?i«*e  from  the  shore, 
an  1  whiv*h,  on  the  north  of  Ruspiiia,  turn**  in 
the  f'lfn  of  an  amnhillieatre  round  a  pi-iin  of 
a'nul  lilVvn  miles  extent.  Near  the  mi^ldle  of 
t'ii'9  p!.tin  »ti>od  the  town  of  Uzita,  on  the  brink 
of  <i  (l-Tj>  niirshv  tract,  which  is  formed  by  the 
witi'rol  *»>nii*  rivub'ts  that  f.ill  frotn  the  inoun- 
tiin«.  and  s;)r>M<l  U|Nm  the  |iliin  in  thit  place. 
S.-i:iio  hid  ji«»-iietl  a  g.irri*»n  in  the  tijvvn,  and 
hi  1  t»-viipi.*d  the  ridge  on  one  side  of  the  am- 
phith-'itn-  N'von'l  the  marsh,  but  hail  neg!«vte«l 
ihf  hci jh?"*,  of  whii'h  <  ':i'^'ir  now  Uwk  |ii>'*s**s-iion. 
It  j^t-t'Tii-s  tint  on  th»*«e  heiirhfs  there  rtMUiined  a 
niiinb>*r  of  towi'rs,  or  a  sj>»vi»»ft  of  ci*tles  C4)n- 
•4rjct"J  bv  the  n-itivc:}  in  the  c4mrs4»of  ihi-ir  own 
wir^.  In  thcM*  (.\'k-<ur  was  furnislied  with  a  num- 
ber of  !*•■JKlr.lto|lK^gment^s  which  he  joiiieil  by  lines, 
in  urd**r  to  continue  his  communication  with  the 
camp  he  had  krfl,  and  with  tltc  port  of  Runpina. 


Fie  had,  in  one  night,  made  a  considerable 
progrewi  in  these  works,  and  lieing  or.ser\ed  at 
day-break,  Scimo,  in  onler  to  interrui>t  him, 
advanced  into  the  plain,  and  fonned  in  onler  of 
Itattle,  about  a  mile  in  the  fmnt  of  his  own  en- 
campment. rH»Kir,  notwithstanding  this  movt^- 
mentof  the  enemy,  did  not  at  first  think  it  neces- 
sary to  interrupt  his  work? ;  but  Sci|Ho  fsevming 
to  come  forward  with  intention  to  attack  him, 
while  BO  great  a  part  of  his  army  was  at  work, 
he  ordere*!  the  whole  umler  anns,  still  keeping 
the  advantage  of  his  ground  on  the  heights.  Feme 
parti(*s  of  ca^'alry  and  light  troo|>s  came  nrar 
enough  to  Hkirmish  between  the  two  armies,  and 
Labienus  being  advanced  on  the  riirht  b<*yond 
the  main  Uviy  of  Scipio*s  forces,  Caesar  fient  a 
detachment  round  a  village  to  attack  him,  am) 
obliged  him  tp  fly  in  great  disorder,  af^er  having 
narrowly  esci|)e«l  Ix'ing  entirely  cut  off.  Thia 
fliflht  of  Labienus  spread  ko  great  an  alarm  over 
Scipio's  army,  that  the  whole,  with  prrcipitatiim, 
retireil  to  their  camp.  Csesar  returnwl  to  ni!»  post, 
and  without  any  farther  interruption,  continued 
to  execute  the  works  he  had  already  begun.  A« 
soon  as  these  were  finishtxl  on  the  following  day, 
he  again  formed  in  onler  of  battle,  to  return  the 
defiance  which  the  enemy  had  fio  of^en  given  him, 
while  he  lay  in  the  lines  of  Ruspina;  and  ob- 
sening  that  Sci)no  remained  in  his  camp,  he 
marche<l  on  to  the  town  of  l^ata,  which  lay  bo- 
tween  the  two  armies.  Scipio  being  alarmed  fbf 
the  safety  of  this  place,  at  which  he  had  de- 
posited some  {wrt  of  his  magazimm,  advanced  to 
susctain  the  troops  he  had  (lostnl  in  the  town; 
and  Cawir,  lielieving  that  an  action  was  likely  to 
follow,  made  a  halt,  with  the  town  of  Uzita  be- 
fore his  centre,  having  both  his  wings  extended 
l)eyond  it  to  the  ri^ht  and  the  left.  Scipio,  not 
to  extend  his  front  b«»yond  the  walls  of  the  town, 
drew  up  his  army  in  four  lim*^  consisting  of 
many  sejwrate  liodies  interspersetl  with  elephants; 
but  as  (.  irs^ir  did  not  choost*  to  attack  the  town, 
supjjorted  as  it  was  by  Scipio's  army,  neither  did 
Scipio  choose  to  ex|iose  any  {tart  of  his  line  by 
advancin:;  lievond  it.  H<>th  arnii<>s  havin<r  re* 
maincfl  in  this  (KMture  till  sun-set,  returned  at 
night  to  their  resjM»ctive  camps. 

C}es.ir  still  pt^rsistint;  in  his  design  to  oblige  the 
enemv  to  hazard  a  ktttle  in  defenc«'of  Uzita,  pro- 
jected double  lines  of  approach  from  his  present 
camp  to  the  town.  As  the  place  was  accessible 
to  the  enemy,  and  when  their  army  should  be 
drawn  U|)  in  order  of  battle,  inicjht  be  made  a 
(Kirt  of  their  line,  it  was  iin(M)s*iiMe  for  ('a>sar  to 
mvost  the  town,  or  ewn  to  approach  the  walla 
without  hazanl  of  Itrini;  nttaeked  on  his  flanks 
fnmi  the  field,  as  well  us  in  the  centre  fnmi  the 
town  itsi-lf.  In  onler  to  cover  the  a|>pntarh  which 
he  iritcndeil  to  make  to  the  Widls,  he  carried  on 
fnMU  hi<)  camp  on  the  hills  two  iiitn-nchments  on 
the  riirht  and  the  lei),  torniinir  a  laneof  sutficient 
breadth  to  einbnice  the  town,  lirtwien  theao' 
[KinilU'l  lines  his  triM»|M  advanced  to  tlie  walb 
with  jierfit't  s«-urity,  and  untlcr  cover  twin  any 
atticks  that  iniglit  bi*  made  on  th«-ir  tianks.  As 
S(X>n  as  this  lane  was  etftvteil  to  within  the  mv 
c»»ss.iry  distince  of  the  walls,  he  tlirew  up  in  front 
a  breast  work  opiMwite  to  the  ram|iart8  of  the 
town,  and  from  thence  began  to  construct  the 
works  that  were  usu:illy  employed  in  tlic  rciluc- 
lion  of  fortified  places. 

During  the  depciidanoc  of  this  aicge,  both  par 
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ti<»«  received  pr'nit  n-infiircen'ont*.  Pciph)  v;as 
joined  hy  Ihr  kinu  of  Niiiiiiilin,  who  Imvinj;  rv- 
|icll(-il  the  cminY  ^^ho  ut!t iii|itrtl  to  iuxjiie  Lis 
own  kiii<:iioni,  now  came  wiili  tLrcc  U^dii-;^  of 
regular  inluntry,  foriutd  in  the  manner  of  the 
Riiniun  l«-;:ion,  i'Hjhi  liundred  henw  armrd  cr 
bridlt'd  iMva.Irv,  wi:h  n  t:ri-i!t  multitude  cf  ^isrht  (ir 
irrei;ular  Iroju-rt.  C.'aK»r'»»  army,  (»n  tlie  uj»|:<-.»r- 
anreof  this  nrw  enemy,  were  much  di«r<.r.ru£:nl; 
hut  on  h'eein^  thut  {trcijiio,  e\tn  aflir  he  was 
joined  hy  tlie  kin:r  of  Numidia,  ntill  n-muinrd 
on  the  defensive,  tlu  v  resunuil  their  former  eon- 
fi<lenre,  and  were  tliemsflvcs  koou  after  nin- 
forceil  by  the  arrival  of  two  more  lo;;ionp,  the 
ninth  and  the  tenth,  who  on  their  first  u|i])roaeh 
to  the  coiibt,  mistook  for  an  enemy  htao  gallevfi 
which  Cccsar  had  stationed  oil'  the  hurltour  of 
Thai)sus,  and  under  this  mistake  utood  oil*  apiin 
to  sea,  where  they  sufTenHl  many  days  from  i>ick< 
ness,  want  of  provisionn,  and  of  water. 

These  lepons  havin;;  lieen  the  I'rincijial  au- 
thors of  the  lite  nm'iiny  in  Italy,  arc  said  to  have 
now  come  without  or<ieri^  intendintr  to  evince 
their  zeal,  and  to  court  thiir  pencMl's  favour  at 
a  time  when  their  str\i;v  might  l»e  not  only  ac- 
ceptable, but  nert»ss:ir>  to  his  safety.     The  prin- 
ci{Kil  historian  of  thli  war,'  liowevcr,  ri'Lites  only, 
thjAt  C.Tsar  liavin*;  obM-rvcd  tribunes  and  eentu- 
lions  of  thrtM'  Ir^rions  to  ha\e  occupied  entire 
tnin9[K)rti«  with  their  own  equijxijie,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  tn>o}ts  which  were  then  so  much 
wanted  for  the  si-rxire,  ho  t*v^k  tliis  opi^irlunity 
to  execute  a   piece  cS  Ju.-lice,    whicli   he   had 
thou<xht  pro|H«r  to  nMnit,  or  t4>  di  fer  on  a  former 
occasion.     That  he  dismis.-iil  several  t'fVjcrrs  of 
t!M«e  ie^iioiis  fnwn  thi?  service,  with  the  fitliowiufj 
terms  of  repnnch:    "For  you,  who  h;ivc  incited 
the  troo{Mof  tlie  Roman  )K\){>le  to  nmtiny  a;;^ainst 
the  republic,  who  have  plundered  the  allies,  and 
l»een  u.-*elesa  to  the  state;  who,  in  place  of  fold  iers, 
have  filled  tnins])ortit  with  your  *er\.nits  and 
horses;  who,  without  couniiie  in  t!:e  lldd,  or  mo- 
desty in  yctur  quarters,  have  Ih'in  m'.»re  formiii.ibie 
to  your  country  th:in  to  he  r  eneiniis,    1  Judjie 
you  unworthy  of  any  trus^t  in  the  MV\ice  <>f  the 
repubii-',  and  therefore  onlcr  \ou  forthwith  Id  be 
gone  from  the  province,  aiul  to  keep  at  a  (ii>taiice 
fnnn  all  llie  statii)ris  of  the  RMman  army." 

The  other  incidents,  which  jire  d.ited  by  histo- 
rians durin;j  the  deix'ndence  of  the  tiijre  of  I'zita, 
do  not  ser\e  to  made  us  actjuainted  with  its  pro- 
gress, or  with  the  detail  of  its  operations.  Tlie 
neastin  we  are  told  was  stormy,  and  Casur's  anny, 
in  oriler  to  crowd  the  more  easily  on  l>oanl  (»f  the 
tr.nis|),)rl>,  had  left  great  p:irt  of  tlieir  equijMiire 
bchiii'l  them  in  Sicily,  and  wcn»  now  without 
any  Ci)verinir  besides  thiir  sliield-s  ex})osed  to 
htMvy  rains  and  hail,  accoartanied  with  thunder 
and  aj»[iearances  of  fire,  wliich,  to  their  great 
amizenicrif,  instead  of  the  onlinary  fla-jhes  of 
li^htnin:;,  l»ecamo  staliimary,  and  fi)r  a  s«*nMhIe 
time  eontinunl  to  flame  on  the  points  of  their 
Bpear:*.  While  this  ytcrm  continurd,  th^  ground 
li|Km  which  they  Ijy  was  t>vcrllowrd  with  water, 
or  washed  with  continual  torrents  from  the  hilU*. 
Ca-sar,  nevertheli^  p«'rsi-ted  in  the  attack  of 
Uzita,  and  scimied  still  to  llatter  himself  that  the 
defence  of  this  place  would  lav  the  enemy  un<ler 
some  disadvantage,  which  migfit  furnish  him  with 
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an  epf  ortunity  to  decide  the  war.  The  snmn 
were  aei -en linjrly  often  drawn  cut  in  order  of  bii* 
tie,  and  were  present  at  partial  cnga£rir.eiiti 
of  their  ca\ahT  c>r  irregular  troopK,  but  nilboot 
anv  general  acticn. 

In  tl:e  midst  of  the  great  expectations  wbirh 
must  l^ave  attei;d(tl  the  operations  of  thi»  »ir<v, 
Ca-s:ir  had  one  of  the  many  occsMenei,  on  wLirh 
he  wao  ever  ko  reailv  to  commit  his  genius,  ^ 
reputation,  and  his  life,  in  ads  of  EecDiiog  trzrit- 
rity,  whi'.h  [ler.sons  of  inferior  ability  otay  sdnurr, 
hut  tie\er  can  safily  imitate.  Varu»,  with  a  £rft 
of  fifty  galUys,  had  burprifscd  and  burnt  th.p  grratrr 
part  of  his  shipping  at  Leptis,  and  was  in  chaff 
of  Acquila,  \\ln\  with  an  infi'rior  fsqusdron,  «&« 
thii'g  K'fure  him  to  the  southward.  Cx-sar  ap- 
prehended that  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of 
this  aihantaire,  if  not  si-er.dily  checked,  ilo4 
Koon  Ite  n.a>ters  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  cut  olTall  ba 
hupplic  >-•  and  rrinfi-nTnu-nts  from  the  coasts,  lie 
knew  thut  reputition  gained  or  lost  on  fniall  er- 
casit^ns,  cflen  decides  the  greatest  affairs;  and 
that  advcrt^e  circuuiiitanees,  which  if  suCeitil  tu 
accumulate,  nsav  oK-eure  the  brightest  fcitunf. 
can,  if  waionublv  ciK'ountered,  by  daring  ffiirts 
of  re^^olution  and  eoumge,  lie  actually  turmJ  ti* 
advantage.  lie  iuhtantly,  tliercfore,  went  in  per- 
ron to  Lej.tis,  frt  ni  whence  he  put  off  in  a  liarP", 
and  having  o\crtaken  his  own  squadron,  fihi\.lt 
was  flxin.i  U-fore  the  enemv,  he  on?c-rrd  thriDlo 
put  about,  and  bteer  directly  against  their  \vi- 
^ui  rs.  Varus  v.as  struck  xvith  this  unaiTcunt- 
!:!.Ie  Ciianp'  in  tl:e  cunduet  of  his  enemy,  a&i 
:'upj  O'^iii'T  them  to  kave  come  in  sight  of  mie 
[Kiv.irful  ^up}><>rl.  he  tletl  in  Ins  tuni,  and  cre«ij- 
ii:ir  s:il,  s:eer<*il  f»r  the  j)ort  he  had  left.  C'lsar 
Lla\e  ehiise,  o\erto<  k  fome  of  the  heaviest  sailer? 
that  fill  astern,  and  fiirced  the  remainder  U*  taLr 
refuge  in  the  harlour  of  Adrumetum.  Here  he 
»n.sentrd  l.im»>]f  with  an  air  of  defiance;  and 
laving  t^iven  tlii:-.  turn  to  the  state  of  his  idTairi) 
nt  f-;n,  niiil  Ul'l  i cr* mj't«.Ty  orders  to  hw  Ceel  n**. 
to  resiijii  thi'  advautjice  \^hich  thev  liad  cjinni 
hy  ti.e  enemy's  fii^iht,  he  returned  to  tiie  allac* 
oi'  I'/ita.  In  such  actions  the  fortunate  olirn 
succeed,  NTause  the  attempt  npp'cars  to  \c  \ur 
possible;  and  n;en  of  great  ability  may  no  doubt 
venture  inlo  the  midst  of  diificuhies,  with  uhirh 
|H'rs(  ns  of  inferior  eajiaeity  are  by  no  means  fit  \o 
coiitend. 

r\'rs;ir,  notwithftanding  that  bv  tliis  stn^kc  of 
f»>rtiine  he  preservetl  his  communication  with  tLc 
sea,  and  receixed  eonhidrrable  supplies  fromthen'  f, 
as  well  ns  from  the  country  around  hint,  in  which 
he  was  favoureil  by  the  natives;  yet  Ning  grf-jti^ 
eircumscrilved  by  the  sui:erionly  of  the  ei,eni\"> 
light  tnwjis,  he  sulli-red  considerably  in  bin  cuji.p 
from  scarcity  of  provisions ;  and  lieing  in  his  |  :»•- 
sent  ojH'rations  against  I'zita,  to  fight  with  a  nu- 
merous army,  in  »!etail,  l»ehind  the  waiis  of  a 
fortified  town,  without  being  able  locngaci'  th«"*i 
uj)on  equal  trrnis  in  any  dieisi\e  action,  he  tuk 
l.is  resolution  to  discentinue  the  siege,  and  to  ri»- 
move  to  a  more  advantageous  statirn;  or  to  un- 
dertake some  enterprise,  in  wliich  be  was  nn^re 
likely  to  succeed.  lie  ncconlingly  decanji'ed  in 
the  night,  set  fire  to  the  wih\1  and  straw  tli^tt  waa 
amassed  ujion  the  ground,  lefl  the  lanes  lie  lutd 
fortified  with  so  much  Ial)our,  and  marcliing  by 
the  shore,  placed  his  liaggage  between  the  co- 
lumn of  the  army  and  the  sea,  and  thus  cownd 
it  from  the  enemy,  who  he  expected  were  to  kH 
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!i.?»  him  bv  the  r'uljje  of  hilLs  which  overlooked 
the  hne  of  liLs  march. 

'i'he  retreat  of  Cajsar  was  Rufficirnt  to  con/inn 
thn  leaflers  of  the  republican  pnrty,  in  the  hopes 
they  had  formed  of  being  able  to  wear  him  out 
by  a  dilatory  war.  They  followed  him  accord- 
injily  by  the  height^  and  liavini;  observed  that 
he  «to;)|ied  at  Agar,  a  town  which  he  held  by 
the  affections  of  the  native^  they  took  po»t  on 
three  several  heights,  at  the  distance  of  about  six 
Diiles  from  hi^  camp.  In  thin  pofdtion,  they  were 
not  able  to  hinder  him  from  makinor  in  the  con- 
ti^ruoiu  villajics  and  fields  a  considerable  acqui- 
sition of  provisions  and  forajje,  which  greatly 
relieved  his  army;  but,  to  prevent  his  farther 
excursions  into  the  country,  and  to  secure  its 
produce  to  their  own  use,  they  sent  two  legions, 
under  the  command  of  Caius  Mutius  Re^rinus, 
with  orders  to  take  poaseftition  of  the  town  of  ^eta, 
which  by  about  twenty  miles  from  Agar,  and  on 
the  right  at  some  distance  beyond  tlu>ir  present 
ramp.  Cesar  had  intelligence  from  the  natives, 
that  these  troops  were  frequently  employed  abroad 
in  collecting  proviiiions  and  forage,  and  that  thev 
might  easily  be  cut  olT^  and  the  town  be  surprised. 
He  acconlingly  formed  a  de^^ign  for  this  puqiose; 
and  with  a  view  to  the  execution  of  it,  removed 
from  the  plain  of  Agar,  and  fortifietl  a  strong 
cainj)  on  a  height  nearer  to  the  enemy.  Here 
leriving  a  sufficient  guanl  for  his  lines,  he  put  the 
reiniinder  of  the  anny  in  motion  in  the  night, 
pojved  by  the  enemy's  stations,  and  surpnMHl 
the  town  of  Zeta,  which  he  entered  by  break  of 
day,  while  the  greater  fiart  of  the  garrison  had 
left  the  place  in  perfect  security,  and  were  scat- 
ti*reil  in  foraging  jxirties  over  the  neiglilwuring 
country.  Having  placed  a  sufficient  detachment 
to  stvure  thw  new  acqnisfition,  he  set  out  u]nm 
hi«i  ri'turn.  mrikinj  a  di!<iM>sition,  not  to  jkws  the 
en»'my  unolwerveJ,  which  was  no  longer  practi- 
cal >le,  but  to  force  his  way  throuiih  anv  imiiCili- 
nienl  t!iey  might  opj^.yte  to  his  march.  The  ni^fit 
c  »nld  no  longer  Ik?  of  any  advantage  to  him ;  he 
set  out,  therefore,  by  day,  leading  the  jxovernor 
of  Zeta,  with  P.  Atrius,  who  iH'longed  to  the 
a.«sociation  of  Utica,  hi^  prisoners,  together  with 
some  part  of  Juln's  eqoijncje,  and  a  tniin  of 
cunels,  loaded  with  plunder  which  he  had  taken 
in  the  place. 

The  enernv  were  by  thi**  time  apyirine*!  of  his 
m-^tions.  Scmio  was  come  out  of  hi'*  lines ;  and, 
m*  fir  from  (.  a'!«ar's  route,  ha<l  |>ostexl  himself  in 
orler  of  battle.  Lahienus  and  Afmniu-*,  witli  a 
jrre.it  |)ower  of  cd\alr>'  and  light  infantry,  had 
tiken  jKKsession  of  some  heights  und*^r  whic.li  he 
vn^  to  pass*,  and  were  prejiarin^  to  attack  him  on 
his  flariKs,  and  on  his  rear.  Caesar  w«s  aware 
of  'hese  ditficulties ;  it  was  nevertheless  neces- 
nrv  t.")  encounter  them.  He  tnistetl,  that  the 
hf»'nl  of  his  column  must  force  it^  way ;  and  he 
placeil  his  whole  cavalr)'  to  cover  the  rear  of  his 
m  irc.h.  When  he  came  abreast  of  the  enemy, 
l>-ing  a*riileil,  as  usual,  by  the  African  cavalry 
with  per'nliir  elTJjrt-s  of  ajjilily  and  cunning,  he 
tnide  a  halt;  and  in  order,  by  some  great  exer- 
tion, if  f>orti»ihle,  to  clear  his  way,  and  procure  to 
his  |)eople  some  respite  in  pursuing  the  remain- 
der of  their  march  undisturbed,  he  ordered  the 
legions  to  lay  down  the  loails  which  they  usually 
carried,  and  to  charge  the  enemy.  They  accord- 
ingly pot  all  the  Africans  to  flight ;  but  no  •ooner 
ttmuoBd  tbetr  naich,  than  ttey  were  again  at- 
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tacke<],  and  reneatitlly  fi)rced  to  renew  the  same 
opeiations.  They  had  already  l¥-en  detained 
four  hours  in  [Kissing  over  a  hundred  pacea.  or 
less  than  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  fmm  the  place 
at  which  they  were  first  attacketl.  The  sun  waa 
setting,  and  the  enemy  were  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  oltlige  them  to  halt  for  the  night  on  a 
field,  which  was  detititute  of  water.  Scinio^  for 
this  pur|)Ofle,  still  kept  the  |)osition  which  ne  had 
taken  in  the  morning,  and  from  thence  observed, 
and  occasionally  supported,  the  oiwration*  of  the 
light  troops. 

Ca?sar  jwrceived  the  danger  to  which  he  must 
be  exiKwed,  if  he  should  halt  on  this  ground,  and 
saw  tno  necessity  of  continuing  his  march ;  but 
ob»er\ing,  that  as  often  as  the  cavalry  in  his  rear 
was  engaged,  whether  they  repulsed  or  gave  way 
to  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  sto[)  in  order  to 
support  them,  or  to  wait  till  they  had  recovered 
their  station,  he  thouglit  proper  to  change  his  dis- 
potiition,  brought  forwanl  ttic  horse  to  the  bead 
of  his  column,  and  substituted  a  chosen  body  of 
foot  in  the  rear,  who  although  under  an  inces- 
sant discharge  from  the  enemy,  continued  to 
move,  and  enabled  him,  though  slowly,  to  eflect 
his  retreat  with  a  regular  and  uninterrupted  pace. 
In  this  manner,  notwithstanding  the  great  dan- 
ger to  which  he  had  hevn  exposed,  he  rc^uncd 
his  camj),  near  Agar,  with  a  very  incon«uferable 
loss. 

I  laving  thus  got  possession  of  Zeta,  a  post  on 
the  flank  or  rear  oi  the  encmv,  Cesar  formed 
successive  designs  on  Vacca,  ^arsura,  and  Tya- 
dra,  places  nimilarly  situated  round  the  scene  of 
the  war.  His  dt^sign  on  the  first  of  these  fJaees 
was  prevented  bv  the  Numidians,  who^  hjBving 
intelligence  of  his  coming,  entered  before  him, 
and  HMluced  the  town  to  ashes.  Both  armies  be- 
ing in  motion  for  some  days,  he  forced  Sarsurai 
but  ad>'ancir)2  to  Tys<lni,  with  the  same  inten- 
tion, he  tlioui»ht  proj>er,  upon  oliserving  the 
stnMiirth  of  the  place,  not  to  make  any  attempt 
a:;:iin!4  it ;  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  havin<r  rc- 
turnetl  to  his  st;;ti  m  near  A  car,  the  enemy  liko* 
wise  resume<l  their  former  pwilion. 

While  (."jE^iar  remained  at  this  post,  he  re- 
ceived a  reinfon:ement  of  four  ihou^ind  men,  con- 
sist i  no;  chiefly  of  the  sick,  who  hail  been  left 
hehind  the  army  in  Italy,  and  who  now  Joined 
their  kirions,  t(»ii«  ther  with  a  body  of  four  bun- 
dn*d  horse,  and  a  thoiisind  archers  and  shngem. 
With  this  accossitm  of  Klreiigth,  he  formed  a  de- 
sign on  Teijea,  which  was  occupi<xl  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy,  supfwrted  uy  the  whole  of 
their  armv,  enc;uiij»e<l  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
mili^  behind  the  town ;  and  havins  advanced,  in 
hopes  to  force  or  surjirise  it,  about  eight  miles  on 
the  plain,  he  was  obsened  by  Lahienus  and 
Scipio.  who  came  forward  at  the  same  time, 
alH)Ut  ftHir  miles  beyond  their  own  station,  in  or- 
der to  sustain  their  <letachment  These  consist- 
ing of  four  hundre<l  horse,  <livided  themselves  on 
the  right  and  the  left  of  the  town  ;  and  the  main 
armies  being  formeil  in  onler  of  battle,  with  this 
jKJst  between  them,  C»sar  gave  orders,  that  the 
|>arty  of  horse,  which  ventureil  to  show  them- 
selves without  the  walls  of  Tegea,  should  be 
attacked.  The  eventa  which  followed  this  fini 
encounter,  brought  into  action  several  d(.iached 
bodies,  both  of  horse  and  of  foot,  that  were  weoX 
from  the  diflfercnt  sides  to  luatain  the  parties  en- 
gaged,  but  did  not  lead  to  any  genenl  ordecMvc 
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ACUon ;  and  l)uth  armioft  rctirrd  at  night  to  thrir 
reapfctivc  linrji. 

in  many  of  thvFo  partial  rnEnifjrmcnts  which 
happened  in  tliis  cjiii}>aitjjn,  (."asar's  cavalrv  gave 
wav  to  that  of  the  Afrieiin«.  In  one  ot  their 
flightii  C.TRir  met  un  oftirer,  who  was  running 
away  with  his  party,  and  nflcTtincr  to  believe  him 
under  a  mistake,  tI)ok  hold  of  his  bridle,  "You 
are  wrong,"  he  said,  "  for  it  is  this  way  you  must 
go  to  the  enemy."  Even  the  legions  sUyod  gn^atly 
in  awe  of  the  Numidian  irregulara,  by  whom 
they  were,  on  many  occasions,  surprised  with 
■ome  new  fi*at  of  agility  or  cunning ;  and  they 
were  considerably  intunidated  by  the  numbtT  ami 
formidable  appearance  of  tlie  elejihantfl,  which 
they  knew  not  how  to  withstand.  I'o  fortify  the 
minds  of  his  men,  and  to  prepare  them  to  meet 
moh  antagonist:*,  Cirsar  liad  a  numlicr  of  ele- 

fihants  hrouglit  to  his  camii,  armed  and  harnessed 
ike  those  or  the  enemy.  1  le  exercised  his  horses 
in  prci;oncc  of  these  animals,  tauglift  his  men  in 
what  places  to  strike,  where  the  beast  was  vul- 
neralile,  and  how  to  elude  their  fury.  He  like- 
wise made  aome  change  in  the  usual  exercJse  of 
the  legion,  such  as  mi«Tht  the  liettcr  qualify  his 
men  to  baffle  or  repel  the  artful  and  desultory  at- 
tacks of  the  Nu.midians;  and  as  he  frequently 
employed  his  regular  troojw  in  foraging  {Kirties, 
he  mured  them  l»y  degrees  to  depart  from  their 
usual  forms,  without  ItMiiig  their  courage,  and  to 
recover  from  any  casual  disord(?r  into  wTiich  they 
might  be  thrown.  To  show  his  own  conHdencc 
in  the  superiority  of  hi.?  men,  h«^  frequently  made 
an  offer  of  Imttle  on  equ:il  ground ;  and,'i[i  the 
manner  that  wa!«,  in  their  turns,  common  to  KHh 
parties,  drew  a  s))ecies  of  triumph  from  hU  ene- 
my's declining  to  fight. 

In  these  o;x*ralions  the  campaign  drew  on  to 
the  middle  of  Ftsbniarv,  and  had  lasted  aliout  five 
months;  during  thi'«  tune  Cn>sar  had  surmounted 
very  gre.it  difricultiis,  arising  fwm  the  disjK'rsion 
of  hid  fleet,  the  unccrt.iinty  <if  his  communic.ition 
with  Itnly,  and  tlie  sr:m*ity  of  pro\ision.s  in  a 
country  laid  waste  or  |K)8ses;".ed  by  his  cn«Mnics. 
He  wa-*  now  btvoino  nw.ster  of  many  towns  on 
the  Ciust,  and  of  a  considoriible  extent  of  territory ; 
hut  from  the  rn.iny  obji^ts  which  required  hi?  at- 
tention in  diiferent  luirts  of  the  emj)ire,  ho  re- 
m:iined  unrhT  great  disadvantage  in  pupporting  a 
dilatory  war,  in  which  it  apjM'ared  that  Svijio 
and  Labienus  were  resolvwJ  to  jHTsist.  Inonlir, 
if  posailile,  to  break  their  measures,  he  forniod  a 
d^vign  ujMm  Thipsus,  their  princiiKiI  girri-son 
and  sea- port  on  the  southern  liounoaries  of  the 
provin-i*.  Witii  this  view  he  decampe<l  in  the 
night  from  his  station  near  Ajjar,  and  directing 
his  man^h  to  the  southward,  arrive<I  before  Thuj>- 
au8  on  th«  following  day.  As  he  had  formerly, 
in  order  to  secure  his  convoys  against  any  at- 
tempts from  thence,  blocked  up  the  harbour  with 
his  ships,  ho  now  sirized  all  the  avenues  which 
led  to  tke  town,  and  invi^ted  it  completely  from 
the  land. 

Scipio  and  Juba,  grejitly  interested  to  preserve 
a  pUce  of  so  much  consequejice,  put  their  armies 
in  motion,  and,  to  counteract  that  of  (Xv^tar,  fol- 
lowed him  by  the  route  of  the  hills.  Seeing  him 
invest  Thapsus,  they  took  their  first  posts  on  two 
•eparj!*>  h*.  i^h^^s  about  eight  miles  from  the 
town.  (>a»ar,  with  hid  usual  industry  and  des- 
patch, executed  lines  both  of  circumvaflation  and 
af  couaterralhtion.    By  these  Udm^  which  were 


in  the  form  of  a  crcRccnt,  temriinating  at  Nnli 
end8  ill  the  sea,  he  rinbnicf  d  tl:c  town,  and  |:n> 
lH>sed  to  encamp  his  army  Irtwecn  thrni,  Sri|.i..i 
was  sufficiently  acqimiiitr<1  with  the  grc-und.  Id 
know,  that  there  was  near  the  luirU^ur  a  namiw 
channel,  or  wilt-pit,  M'paratetl  from  the  fca.  liy  & 
second  Iteach  or  sand-l^nk,  which  it  was  )>c$>i!>Ir 
the  enemy  might  net  have  ob«.Tvrt!,  and  h 
which  he  mi<iht  still  have  an  entry  to  the  tt-wn, 
or  lie  able  Ut  throw  in  Iiis  succours.  He  tttnv- 
fore  advanced  with  his  whole  army;  and  ^hi!r 
he  made  a  feint  to  interrupt  Ca.'snr  in  the  wcrksi 
he  was  carrying  on,  sent  a  jmrty  to  occupy  xhf 
8and-I>ank,  or  to  throw  thfrnselvcs  into  tlie  tonn 
of  Thaf.>sus  by  that  communication.  CsMir, 
however,  had  already  taken  [losEcssion  of  tliis 
passage,  and  shut  it  up  with  three  8c\eral  in- 
trcnchmcnts  or  redoubts,  so  placcil  as  to  si-cun?  it 
at  once  against  any  sallies  from  the  garri:ion,  ^k 
well  as  attacks  from  the  field. 

The  combined  army,  on  l»einff  thus  du^p- 
pointed  of  any  communication  with  tlie  town  of 
Thapsus,  remained  all  the  day  under  arms,  and 
gave  the  enemv  an  opportunity,  which  he  cfltn 
affected  to  di^ire,  of  terminating  tlie  war  by  a 
buttle.  liut  Caesar,  either  because  he  had  nrt 
suffici<mtly  fortified  his  intrenchmcnts  to  «ecun> 
his  rear  from  the  town,  or  because  he  would  nrt 
choose  that  moment  to  fi<:ht,  when  the  enemy 
was  pn^parcd  to  receive  him,  roude  no  advuncrk 
to  engage  on  that  day. 

Scijiio,  remaining  on  the  same  ground  all  niglit, 
took  liis  n'solution  to  encamp,  and  at  break  •'! 
day  appeared  ti>  be  forming  the  usual  intrrnrh- 
mcnts.  (.^a»sar  hud  then  pn»liably  ccmplrted  hi-* 
own  works ;  and  thinking  the  op{)ortunity  fair, 
or  l>cing  determined  not  to  sufler  the  enemy  t«» 
effect  a  lodgment  in  his  presence*,  he  maiic  tie 
usual  signal  to  prcfmrc  for  action ;  and  leaving  a 
proj)cr  force  to  man  his  intrenchmcnts  against  i he 
town,  drew  out  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  iW 
field,  onlered  part  of  his  ficet  l«>  get  under  Kiil,  t«i 
turn  a  head-land  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy ;  an«! 
as  i?i)»)n  as  the  action  l»eg:in  in  front,  to  alarm 
thr:n  with  rilioub*,  or  a  feint  to  land  and  to  atta(  k 
th(  ir  roar.  Having  made  thes<*  dispositions,  he 
put  liis  army  in  motiim,  and  being  come  neor 
cn.Migh  to  diMinguish  the  jKvsturc  of  tin*  eneniv, 
observed,  that  their  main  Nniy  was  alreatly  in 
onltT  cjfi.Kittle,  with  the  elrpliaiit.-*  disptijsed  ontl.<* 
wings;  and  that  numerous  parties  were  t-till  ;tt 
work  on  the  lines,  within  which  they  n'i<'ant  to 
en.Mmp.  He  hall«\l  and  made  a  disj)o~it ion  suit- 
able tt)  that  of  the  enemy.  His  centre  consisltd 
of  five  legion.«,  his  wings  each  of  four ;  the  tenth 
and  second  legions  coiiqK)i«ed  the  right  wing,  the 
eighth  and  ninth  coinjH)«^l  ih';  left.  Fi>e  ci>- 
horts,  loijethcr  with  the  cavalrv,  wenr  st^ht'trd  to 
•iupjK)rt  the  archers  and  slingcrs  that  were  to  K^ 
inn  the  attack  on  tlie  enemy's  elephants.  Car^nr 
himself  went  njund  every  division  on  fi-<»t,  e\- 
horteil  the  veterans  to  be  inindful  of  the  high 
Reputation  which  they  had  tosupi)ort.  and  rrconi- 
mondod  to  the  new  levies  to  take  ex;»i:iple  iViMn 
th(wc  who  were  alreaily  |)osse!cy^l  of  so  much 
glory,  and  who  were  instructed  by  long  exjK- 
ricnce  in  the  arts  to  W  practised  in  the  day  of 
battle  against  an  enemv. 

While  Caisar  was  thus  employcil,  the  legions 
of  Scipio  an{)eared  to  reel ;  they  at  one  time  re- 
tired behind  their  imperfect  woris,  again  changed 
their  purpose^  and  came  back  to  ueir  groiud 
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Many  of  Capsar'a  ofllccff,  and  many  of  the.  vctc- 
nn  Pi»l«lic'n«,  well  acquaiiitctl  with  this  sijn  of 
Ji.^tractiiin  and  irn'a('luti«>n,  called  aloud  r<ir  th<> 
sifTiial  uf  I'Jttlc.  IjuI  ho  hinisi'lf,  [lossilily  to 
whet  tluir  ardour,  aa  wt'll  as  to  k(i?j>  them  in 
brvath,  a;»iin  anJ  ypiin  halted  the  whole  hnc. 

In  this  sitii.itiun  of  the  two  armies,  Ca-i^ar  U 
aid  to  have  Ircn  tk'ized  with  a  fit  of  the  ej»i!ej).<y, 
to  whirh  he  was  fiuhjcct;  a  di^seasn  wliicli,  al- 
though it  attacks  the  m-^ts  of  iinderetaDdin^  and 
of  fien*r,  and  riu^tprnds^  for  a  lime,  all  the  exer- 
cises of  them  in  the  mont  alann:n^  manner,  dot's 
not  a[»{)C'ar  from  this  eiample  to  i:ii{Kiir  the  f.irul- 
tjes,  nor  to  lx>  inconsiKtont  with  their  hii;he(»t 
measures,  and  their  ablet^t  exertions.  The  rejiort, 
however,  w  ii<»t  consistent  viith  the  narration  of 
Hirtiu.3.  This  hi^^torian,  although  he  allow?  that 
t';e  trL"jp!i,  in  the  last  |»urt  of  th<ir  motion  to  en- 
^12**,  »''ii'.l  without  any  orders ;  and  while  (Vsar 
wi'hul  them  to  advuncr  more  delil)erately,  that 
they  f  rcid  a  trum;M't  on  the  ri^ht  to  sound  the 
iiit*i.\\  charge,  and  that  the  wht)le  line,  without 
mv  other  fiisn.il,  overwhelminu  hy  force  all  the 
ofli** rs  who  venluH'd  to  o^ipasi*  them,  continued 
t:>  rush  on  the  enemy :  yet  he  olis.-^rves  that 
<'.T*-ir.  iri'teid  of  Ikini^  *»it  of  condition  to  act, 
tiMk  hi.-*  re-oluti'in  to  excite  an  unlour  which  he 
cijuld  net  n"»triin ;  and,  in  ord^r  that  he  niijlit 
brii!;T  his  whole  annv  at  otjrc  with  unit(>d  furci' 
into  iirtiiri. rumm.incfedali  his  trum;M-tdt> sound, 
Hnd  hiiEi-ii  if,  mounting  on  horM-Uiek,  rode  up 
with  the  fi.»rrnv.wt  rink^i.  The  Iwllle  l>ejrjn  on 
the  riijht,  wh'-re  the  enemy's  elephants  Uing 
Itillifl  with  a  Khower  of  arrows  and  t>tom^,  n^'Ud 
i».i"k  on  l!i<'  tni'tjH  thjt  were  )io:,ted  to  sustain 
them,  tri»fl  pirt  of  the  infuntry  under  foot,  and 
broke  over  the  unlinished  intrenchmentd  in  their 
n-ir. 

The  Ifft  of  St'ipio's  anny  l»ein«;  thus  routeil, 
t\c  m:iin  I'ikIv  s-hhi  after  iiixi-  way;  and  the 
who'll'  tli-d  1 1  the  c.iinp  whii'li  thi'v  had  formerly 
ovujiie.l;  Imt  i?i  their  lli;;ht,  Uini:  thrown  into 
ih*' utin>i>t  C(  Mi  fusion,  and  M']rir.itid  fnun  their 
oiri.Tr?,  th'-y  iirri\ed  :il  the  j.lji'e  to  whirh  they 
til'  1,  withi»ut  any  jx-rs-in  of  nmk  lo  r.dly  or  eom- 
innid  ihein.  lu  thi^  stal<'  of  coiv.liTn'itiim  they 
tlirew  tlxiwn  tht-ir  arin«(,  and  attempted  to  take 
refuije  in  the  e.imp  of  their  Xumidiiri  ally.  But 
I'. lis  luini;  already  in  jwsse'ision  of  the  enemy, 
thi.y  etiniuined  their  lli;;hl  to  theniMn'si  htiiilit*; 
an.i  U-in:;  witliout  arms,  awaitivl  their  fite  in  a 
stile  iti  jii'ljil.'si  des[Mir.  Wlien  they  saw  the 
tr(,K»p>i  tint  pur^ue<i  them  advance,  tlit^y  madi 
»:i  :n4  (if  yti'Miii^^im,  and  saluteii  the  victors  with 
;i  s'l  Mit ;  ln:t  in  vain.  They  \\ep*  instantly  at- 
t.i-'»e  1  by  till'  \i-rorioiis  annv  of ''a^sar,  wh«», 
th^ULiIi  .lilt' tin^  cU'inencv  on  tornuT  t>ccasions, 
u.*'A  r^-.;ni  li  i-,  t«i»  actuated  with  a  iKiroxysm  of 
rt::«-  tn  1  l!iir-»t  of  M-ukI;  ctmtrary  lo  the  unier-* 
h:i  1  •'rilr.'.itirs  of  tiiiir  j!''n'ral,  they  put  the  whole 
(•r  l!:'-:  un  trincd  and  defenceless  multitUile  to  the 
^\v.Jr  I.  Tlii-y  an*  -viiil,  on  this  occ,i.-<ion,  to  have 
s.-»/«-l  t-:«'  «>;»;n)rinnitv  of  tfitialini;  th«ir  revenue 
I  .1  s-.iMi"  of  their  own  officers  who  hail  otVended 
t"ntti.  •  h:(.»  was  actujjly  niunli'n*d,  another, 
U  ii:rj  wtiiiudi-tl,  |1<n1  to  l.'a?.-ar  fur  proti-ction ;  and 
miiiy  |ier«'>ns  of  di>tinctio>i,  senators  and  Roman 
kni:!ht!<.  oli:t«'rvin:;  their  dan<rer,  thou;;;ht  pro|N>r 
to  withdraw  to  so:ne  |>lace  of  cimcealment,  till  the 
jtre)<eiit  fury  o(  the  tnx>]is  should  aliate. 

In  the  lie^rinnin;;  of  this  memorablG  action,  t!ie 
g.inison  of  Thapsus  liad  lallicdi  but  wero  re- 
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pul.wd  with  loss.  When  the  contest  was  over. 
<  'asar,  to  induce  the  town  to  surrender,  disptaycu 
the  lr«-^p!ii«'s  of  victory ;  but  had  no  answer.  On 
the  fol'owin2  day,  he  drew  uy  his  army  under 
the  walls  of  the  town;  and  m  that  place  pro- 
nounced his  thanks  to  the  legions  for-tneir  beha- 
viour, and,  without  any  n*proach  for  the  disorder 
and  cruelly  of  the  precedinc  day,  declared  what 
were  to  l>e  the  rewards  which  he  intended,  at  ^ 
[irofiT'r  time,  for  the  veterans;  and,  by  some  im- 
mediate mark  of  his  favour,  distincnished  a  few 
who  hud  signalized  themselves,  lie  appointed 
( 'aius  Rubellius,  with  three  Unions,  to  continue 
the  sierrc  of  Thajisus,  and  Cn.  Domilius  with  two 
olhers  to  reduce  Tysdra;  and  ha\ing  sent  for- 
ward M.  Messala,  with  a  liody  of  Iiorse  on  the 
road  to  Utica,  he  hinuielf  followed  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army.' 

At  IJtica  were  afit^mbled  from  every  part  of 
the  empin^,  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  Ca*sar,  or 
who,  from  a  zeal  for  the  republic,  had  refused  to 
submit  to  his  |iower.  On  the  third  day  after  the 
battle,  towards  niffht,  a  person  who  had  esca{ied 
fmm  the  field  of  Italtle  con-iin<T  to  Utica,  this  un- 
lia]ipy  convention  of  citizens  was  struck  with  the 
irreatest  alaruL  Under  the  efl'rets  of  their  con- 
sternation, they  met  in  the  streets,  ran  to  the 
^tes,  and  arrain  returnetl  to  their  haMtatwna. 
They  crowdid  tiKTcther  in  the  i)ublic  places,  and 
Sf>{jarated  by  turns,  and  p3ss<-u  the  night  in  ex- 
treme confusion.  C'alo  reprcM-ntt  d  to  them,  that 
the  accounts  they  nxviv«!  inii;ht  lie  exagceraled, 
and  endeavound  to  colllpo^e  their  fears.  Af 
soi)n  as  it  was  day  he  callctl  l!:i*m  to«;ither,  and 
laid  liefore  them  a  state  of  the  place,  or  the  workik 
military  stones,  jiro\i>ions  arms,  and  numliersot 
men;  and  having  commended  the  zeal,  which 
they  had  hitherto  shown  in  defenct>  of  the  refnib- 
lic,  exhorted  them  now  to  make  the  prosier  use 
of  the  means  they  hatl  htill  of  defending  them- 
selves, or  at  leai^t  of  making  th*  ir  {4*ace  in  a  ItNly : 
:  iKvlared,  that  if  thev  wen'  inclined  to  submit  to 
the  victor,  he  should  impute  their  conduct  to  ne- 
ci.-i-itv  ;  but  if  they  were  determimd  to  resi-t,  he 
^l  Kill  Id  rcM-rve  his  sword  for  the  hist  stake  of  the  n^ 
public,  and  shan' with  them  in  theconse<nj«iicesof 
a  resolution,  which  he  should  love  and  a«i mire.  He 
conti  ndrd,  that  they  were  now  tocon^ifler  them- 
S4>lv(.<;  as  assembled,  not  in  Utica,  but  in  Rome; 
"tluit  the  force  of  the  republii*  was  yet  great,  and 
j  mi^ht  stiil,  as  on  former  occasions,  t'im*.  again  from 
its  ruins;  that  the  fcrces  of  (*fl-s.ar  must  still  bo 
distracte«l  or  separate,  to  make  head  against  enc>- 
mics  who  were  appearing  in  dilVerent  prts  of 
the  empire;  that  in  Sji:un  his  own  army  had 
dcserti'd  from  him,  ano  the  whole  province  had 
dfclun-il  for  the  sons  of  I'otiij^'V  ;  that  Rome,  the 
head  of  the  commonwc.ilth,  was  vet  ereit,  and 
w'o'ild  not  Ih  nd  untlcr  thr^  yiike  i  fa  tyrant;  tliat 
hiscneiuii's  were  muUi[;i>iii(;  while  hr  semiCilto 
destroy  them;  that  his  own  example  should  in- 
>truct  them ;  <.r  r.ither.  that  thi-  c^mrage  which  hu 
(Xertid  inthe|v:thsi»f  guiltundof  intajii\,  should 
animate  tluxw^  who  were  aUiUt.  either  to  die  with 
honour,  or  to  secure  for  their  countrv  blessings 
ill  which  they  themselves  wen!  lo  sfian\'  At 
this  .issemblv,  a  resolution  was  accordingly  taken 
to  ditend  the  city  of  Utica,  and  num tiers  tif 
slaves,  who  were  » t  free  by  thi  ir  masters  f»»r  this 
purjiose,  were  armed  and  inrolk-d.     But  it  soon 
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appeared,  that  the  assembly  confaste<I  of  ncrsons 
unable  to  persist  in  this  resolution,  and  wno  were 
preparing  sepamtely  to  merit  the  favour  of  tlie 
conqueror  by  an  entire  and  earlv  8ul>mis8ion. 
They  soon  made  a  general  profession  of  this  de- 
sign, expressed  their  veneration  of  Cato;  but 
confesaeil,  that  they  were  not  qualified  to  act 
with  hitn  in  so  arduous  a  scene ;  assured  him, 
that  if  they  were  permitted  to  send  a  message  to 
Cesar,  the  first  object  of  it  should  be  to  intercede 
for  his  safety ;  that,  if  they  could  not  obtain  it, 
they  should  accept  of  no  quarter  for  themselves. 
Cato  no  longer  opposcil  their  intentions ;  but  said, 
that  he  himself  must  not  be  included  in  their 
treaty ;  that  he  knew  not  of  any  right  CaDsar  had 
to  dispose  of  his  person ;  that  what  had  hitherto 
happened  in  the  war  only  served  to  convict  Ce- 
sar of  de«gns  which  were  often  imputed  to  him, 
and  which  he  always  denied.  He  will  now,  at 
least,  own,  he  stud,  that  his  opponents  had  reason 
for  all  the  suspicions  they  su^estcd  against  him. 
While  matters  were  in  this  state,  a  party  of 
Sdpio's  horse,  which  had  escaped  from  the  field 
of  battle,  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  town,  and 
were  with  difBculty,  by  Cato*s  intreaties,  hindered 
from  putting  every  Roman,  who  offered  to  sub- 
mit to  Cesar,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  to  the  sword.  Being  diverted  from  this 
act  of  violence,  and  furnished  with  some  money 
for  their  immediate  subsistence,  they  continued 
their  retreat.  Most  of  the  senators,  who  were 
present,  took  shipping  and  escaped.  Lucius 
Cesar  undertook  to  carry  to  his  kinsman  a  peti- 
tion from  such  of  the  Roman  citizens  as  remained ; 
and  said  to  Cato,  at  parting,  that  he  would  gladly 
(all  at  the  victor*s  feet  to  make  his  peace.  To 
which  Cato  answered,  "If  I  were  disp(x$ed  to 
make  my  peace  with  Cesar,  I  should  repair  to 
him  in  person ;  but  I  have  done  him  no  wrong, 
I  am  not  an  object  of  his  pardon,  and  shall  not 
request  what  it  were  insolence  in  him  to  oHIt  me 
as  a  favour."  He,  however,  on  this  occasion,  ob- 
8er\ed  to  his  own  son,  that  it  would  not  IxM^ome 
him  to  leave  his  father.  "  At  a  fit  time,"  ho 
siud,  "  you  wUl  put  yourself  on  the  victor's  mer- 
cy, but  do  not  take  part  in  public  affairs :  the 
times  do  not  alTord  a  station  in  which  it  would 
be  proper  for  you  to  act."  "And  why,"  said 
the  young  man,  "  will  you  not  take  the  benefit 
of  the  victor's  clemency  for  yourself,  as  well  as 
for  mcl"  "I  was  born  to  freedom,"  he  said, 
"  and  cannot,  in  my  old  age,  be  reconciled  to  ser- 
vitude. For  you  these  times  were  destined  ;  and 
t  may  become  you  to  submit  to  your  fate." 
Giving  passed  the  day  in  aiding  his  friends  to 


procure  the  means  of  their  escape,  he  went  tt 
the  iKith,  and  supped  as  usual,  witnout  any  marks 
of  dejection  or  affectation  of  ease ;  and  bring  re^ 
tired  to  his  chamber,  af\er  some  time  which  he 
em|)loyed  in  reading,  he  kiUcd  hioiself.  His  at- 
tendants, u[X>n  hearing  a  noise  which  alarrDcd 
them,  burst  open  the  door,  and  would  have  dressrd 
the  wound,  but  he  tore  it  op  with  his  hand,  and 
expiretl  in  making  this  effort.*  Every  one, 
through  the  day,  had  been  anxious  to  know  what 
was  tne  design  which  Cato  covered  onder  the 
appearance  of  so  much  concern  for  others,  and 
of  so  little  care  for  himself.  On  the  first  report 
of  his  death,  multitudes  crowded  to  the  door  of 
his  (quarters,  and  gavo^he  most  unfeigned  demon- 
strations of  dejection  and  sorrow.  The  colony 
of  Utica,  though  originally  hostile  to  his  caa^r, 
and  still  in  the  interest  of  Caesar,  ordered  a  pub- 
lic funeral,  and  erected  his  statue  in  the  place  of 
interment. 

Cato  diinl  in  the  vigour  of  life,  under  fifly;  he 
w^as  naturally  warm  and  affectionate  in  his  tcm- 
|>er ;  comprehensive,  impartial,  and  strongly  pos- 
sessed with  the  love  of  mankind.  But  in  his 
conduct,  probably  became  independent  of  (.asition 
of  any  sort,  and  chose  what  was  just  on  its  own 
acx*ount.  He  professed  to  believe,  with  the  si-ct 
whose  tenets  he  embraced,  that  it  might  or  might 
not,  in  particular  circumstances,  be  expedient  for 
a  man  to  preserve  or  lay  down  his  life ;  out  that, 
while  he  kept  it,  the  only  good  or  evil  competent 
to  him  consisted  in  the  part  which  he  took,  as  t 
friend  or  an  enemy  to  mankind.  He  had  long 
forejiecn  the  dangers  to  which  the  republic  was 
exposed,  and  determined  to  live  only  wbUe  he 
could  counteract  the  designs  tliat  were  formed 
against  it.'  The  leader  of  the  successful  partj 
thought  proper  to  apoK>gizc  for  himself,  by  decry 
ing  the  \  irtues  of  Cato ;  but  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
in  his  own  and  the  subsequent  ages,  were  equally 
pleased  to  extol  them ;  and  he  is  a  rare  example 
of  merit,  which  Tcceived  its  praise  even  amidst  the 
adulation  lUat  was  paid  to  his  enemies;'  sikI 
was  thought,  by  the  imp-.irtial,  equally  above  the 
reach  of  coumicndation  or  censure.* 


1  Die.  Caas^  Appian.  Plutarch.  Hirtias  do  Bello 
Africano. 

2  S«'d  voTr  latirlari  illo  virnon  potest,  nisi  hac  orna- 
ta  sunt ;  «|uotl  illcoa,  qua;  nunc  sunt,  et  futura  viderit, 
et  ne  ticrcnt  cnntemicrit.  ct  facia  ne  videret,  viiam  re- 
liquerit.    Ciccr.  ad  Alt  lib.  xii.  ep  4. 

3  See  the  writinps  of  Viigil  and  Horace. 

4  Cujus  glori  n  noque  profuit  quisquam  laudando, 
nee  vituporando  quisquam  nocuit,  quum  utrumque 
•ummis  pnediti  fecnrint  ineeniis.  Frsf.  JLivii  ex 
Uieronym.  Prolog,  lib.  xi.  io  Oscam. 
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WHEN  Cesar  wa«  informed,  on  his  march 
from  Thapsus,  that  of  all  the  principal  men  of 
th«»  op'.nwite  party,  Cato  alone  remained  at  Utica 
to  nHYi\e  hirn,  he  was  at  a  !»«  to  interpn^t  his 
con<lurt,  and  possilily  might  have  found  it  ilitficult 
to  determine  now  he  should  deal  with  an  antago- 
nUt,  whom  he  neither  could  reconcile  to  hiu  usur- 
})ation,  nor  treat  as  a  criminal.  The  character 
of  peneroMty  towards  his  enemies,  which  Ca'sar 
had  assumetl,  laid  him  under  some  ohiigation,  in 
paint  of  consistency,  to  treat  the  person  of  Cato 
\^-ith  respect ;  and  the  opportunity  he  would  have 
ha<l,  in  that  instance,  of  exercising  hia  clemency 
with  so  much  lustre,  could  not  have  escaped  him. 
In  the  husiest  scene  of  his  life  he  had  not  any 
party  object,  or  any  party  quarrel  to  maintain ;  he 
nad  repeatedly  sacrificed  personal  animosity  to 
ambition ;  and  when  he  took  the  field  against  the 
republic,  he  hail  few  private  resentments  to  grati- 
fy :  he  knew  that  an  affectation  of  reluctance  in 
shedding  the  blood  of  Roman  citizens,  the  reverse 
of  what  remained  so  much  an  object  of  horror  in 
the  memory  of  Sylla,  was  the  likeliest  means  to 
cover  the  effects  of  this  destructive  war,  and  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  his  government.  In  the 
bulk  of  his  fellow  citizens  he  had  found  either 
rubbish  to  be  removed  from  the  way  o(  ambition, 
or  tools  with  which  he  mi^jht  work  in  removing 
it ;  they  were  the  duj>os  of  his  jwlicy,  or  o[)en  to 
the  imputations  of  sinister  desijjns  or  unreason- 
able obstinacy  which  he  cast  on  his  opponents.  In 
(^ato,  [)erhai)«,  alone,  he  found  a  measure  of  esti- 
mation, which,  with  all  his  abilities  and  pros- 
perc»us  fortune,  he  cdiild  not  neglect,  and  a  pene- 
tration which,  without  management  for  his  per- 
son, treated  his  politics  as  a  pyslcm  of  villany 


devised  for  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth.  Cato 
therefore  alone,  of  all  his  antagonists,  he  posnbly 
hated  Iwyond  the  iK)ssibility  oi  a  reconciliation.' 

Ca*sar  was  in  reality,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  friend  Curio,  neitner  sanguinary 
nor  scrupulous  of  blood,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
indifferent  to  both,  and  reatly  to  do  wnatcver  was 
most  likely  to  promote  his  designs.  As  he  had 
already  sufficiently  provided  for  the  rejwtation  of 
clemency,  he  now  made  a  freer  use  of^  his  sword, 
and  in  proportion  as  he  approached  to  the  end  oi 
the  war,  or  saw  the  means  of  extirpating  those 
who  were  most  likely  to  disturb  his  government, 
he  dipped  his  hands  with  le«<8  scruple  in  the  blood 
of  his  enemies.  As  he  pursued  Poropey  into 
Egypt,  under  a  certain  imjiression  that  tne  death 
of^this  rival  was  material  to  the  estalJishroent  of 
his  power  in  Italy,  so  it  is  likely  that  he  now 
hastened  to  Utica  as  a  place  at  which  he  might 
crush  the  remains  of  the  republic  On  hearing 
of  the  death  of  Cato,  however,  he  made  use  of  an 
expression  which  served  to  discover  the  resolution 
he  had  taken  with  res[)ect  to  him.  "  I  must  be 
allowetl,"  he  said,  "to  envy  this  man  the  sfrfen- 
dour  of  his  death,  as  he  has  refused  me  the  honour 
of  preserNing  his  life."  Having  passed  through 
Uzita  and  Adrumetum,  which  surrendered  to 
him  on  his  march,  and  being  met  by  numbers 
who  came  to  make  their  submistiion,  he  arrived 
at  Utica  in  the  evening,  and  continued  all  night 
without  the  gates. 

Marcus  Messala  had  already  taken  possession 


5  Et  mnru  terramoi  rabacta  prster  atroosm  aai 

mum  Catonit. 
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of  Ihc  town.  Cmttar  entered  on  the  followinjr 
day;  and  having  ordoret]  the  jH'opIe  to  attend 
hiin,  made  a  Rp«-rch,  in  which  he  thanked  the 
cc^ny  of  Utira  for  their  faithful  attachment  to 
hi*  cause ;  hut  siiokc  of  three  hundred  Roman 
citizens,  who  had  eontribuUd  to  KU|)|)ort  the  war 
against  him,  in  terms  wliich  sufficiently  showed 
that  he  wat*  no  ionj^er  to  court  tlie  reputation  of 
mercy.  Appian  kivs,  thut  as  many  of  them  as 
fell  into  his  hands  were  by  his  order  put  to  death. 
Hirtius  n-late?,  that  he  only  contisiicated  tiieir 
efTectH,  and  that  tliis  sentence  was  afterwanls 
changiHl  into  a  limited  line,  amountint;  in  all  to 
(wo  hundred  thousand  sestertia,  or  alH>ut  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  sterlinpf,  to  be  paid  in  three  years, 
at  six  sejKiratc  payments. 

From  this  general  wreck  of  the  republican 
pertv  in  Africa,  the  leaders  continueil  their  flij;lit 
in  different  dirtvlions.  Many  who  surrendered 
thcmM'lves  were  s[>ared;  but  most  of  those,  who, 
in  their  attempts  to  eKca})e,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  either  killed  thempelves,  or  by  C'ipsar's 
order  were  put  to  diMith.'  Afranius  and  Faustus 
Sylla  having  join(*d  a  party  of  cavalr>'  that  tied 
by  Utica  from  the  field  of  battle,  were  Intercepted 
by  Sitius,  and  defending  themselves,  with  the 
loss  of  many  of  their  party,  were  taken.  In  a 
few  days  afler  this  event,  these  prisoners,  under 
pretence  of  a  riot  in  the  camp,  were  put  to  death. 

Scipio,  with  Dnmasippus,  I'orquatus,  and 
Ptetorius  Rustianufs  cndeavoun'd  to  esca|)e  by 
•ea  into  Sfmin.  At\cr  being  tossed  some  days 
with  contrary  winds,  tliey  ventured  to  nut  into 
Iiinp4i,  on  the  cojist  of  Nuinidia,  where  tnev  met 
with  a  s<iuadron  of  Ca'sar's  fleet,  commanded  by 
SitiuH.  Their  vess<'l  Ix'ing  l»oardetl,  they  were 
asked  with  im[)aticnc^,  where  is  the  ceneral? 
Scljjio  himself  made  answer,  the  generalis  well ; 
andf  in  uttering  these  words  stabwd  himself,  and 
went  headlong  into  the  sea. 

Juba,  with  Petreius,  having  escaped  from  the 
field  of  battle  at  Thajwus,  lay  c»)nceal(!d  by  day, 
and  continuetl  their  flight  in  the  night  towards 
Zama,  a  place  which,  at  the  brt^aking  out  of  the 
war,  the  king  of  Nurnidia  had  fortified,  and  made 
the  residence  of  his  women,  and  the  reiK>sitory  of 
his  treasure  ami  most  valuable  rflects  He  knew 
that  if  he  should  Ix*  taken  captive  by  a  Roman 
general,  the  consequence  was  Inking  led  in  tri- 
umph, and  possilily  afterwards  put  to  death,  fie 
had  therefore  provided  this  retreat  in  case  of  an 
unfortunate  issue  to  the  war;  intending  it  merely 
as  a  place  at  which  he  miorht  die  in  state.  With 
this  intention  he  had  raist^d,  near  to  the  royal 
palace,  a  pile  of  wool  on  which  he  meant  to  con- 
sume whatever  could  mark  or  adorn  the  victor's 
triumph ;  and  it  was  his  purpose,  while  he  set 
these  materials,  and  with  them  the  whole  city,  on 
fire,  to  commit  liimself  and  his  women  to  the 
flames. 

The  inhabitants  of  Zama  had  some  intimation 
of  this  design,  and,  \i\)Oi\  the  approach  of  the 
king,  not  choosing  to  alebrate  by  such  an  offer- 
ing the  exit  of  a  vainjuished  pnnce,  shut  their 
gates  and  refused  him  admittance.  They  hke- 
wise  had  the  humanity  to  n^fuse  sending  the 
women  to  hinj,  on  a  supposition  that  he  meant 
they  should  be  a  sacrifice  to  his  jealousy,  or  be 
involved  in  his  ruin. 


•1  Dio.  cam.  lib.  xliii.  c.  1%  Appian.  de  Bvllo  Civili, 
iib.  u.    Floras,  Kutropius,  Uirtiua. 


Juba  finding  himself  thus  disobevetl,  even  I7 
his  own  subjiH^ts,  retired  to  one  of  his  country 
seats ;  and  having  ordered  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment, at  the  close  of  it  he  and  Petreius  fcU  to- 
gether by  their  own  swords.  The  kingdom  of 
>umidia  was  converted  into  a  lU^nian  jrovincf, 
and  the  government  of  it  was  conmiittetl  to  Sal- 
lust  the  historian.  The  son  of  the  king,  yet  an 
infant,  was  nserved  to  make  a  part  in  I  He  pro- 
cession of  the  victor's  triumph.^  The  furniture 
and  ornaments  of  his  palaces  were  sold,  aiul  pro* 
duced  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Great  cco- 
tributions  were  raised  at  the  same  time  in  thc$e 
parts  of  Africa  which  bad  lieen  already  suhjectrd 
to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  The  in- 
habitants of  Tha[>sus  were  made  to  pay  fifty 
thousand  Roman  sestertia ;'  those  of  Adruroetum, 
eighty  thousand ;  those  of  Leptis  and  Tysdra 
(>aid  the  quotas  exacted  from  them  in  com  and 
oil. 

Caesar  having,  in  this  manner,  closed  a  scene 
in  which  he  had  destroyed  lifly  thoui^nd  of  his 
op^fonents,  who  might  be  supixwed  to  be  the  ntost 
oitstinate  adherents  of  the  republican  jKirty,  and 
iiaving  joincil  to  the  empire  a  territory  which,  by 
the  refiort  afterwards  made  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  was  fitted  to  yield  an  annual  tributs 
of  three  hundred  thousand  medimni  of  gram, 
and  three  hundn>d  thousand  weight  of  oil,^  he 
embarked  at  Uticn,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  and 
in  three  days  after  he  sailed  from  thence,  arrived 
in  the  Island  of  Sanlinia  r  a  i>art  of  hisdoniimons^ 
said  Cicero,  which  he  had  not  hitherto  seen. 
Before  his  de^iarture  from  Africa  he  had  made 
necessary  armnijoments  respecting  the  aniiy ;  and, 
although  he  had  recently  availed  himself  of  the 
services  of  the  legions  who  had  mutinied  in  Italy, 
and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  oflence,  yet 
he  took  the  l)enefit  of  the  present  prosperous 
state  of  his  affairs  to  indulge  his  resentment ;  and 
that  they  n)i<rht  not  communicate  with  factious 
spirits  in  Itnly,  have  leiture  to  over-rate  their  ser- 
vices, or  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  army 
of  exorbitant  demands,  he  ordered  them  to  be  % 
bnike  and  disbanded  in  Africa.  The  remainder 
of  the  trooj)s  who  had  given  hiin  the  viciori,'  in 
that  country,  he  ordered,  after  rccci\ing  the  ne- 
cessary refreshments,  to  proceed  in  the  voyage  to 
S{)ain,  where  he  had  still  some  resistance  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  sons  of  Pomi>ey. 

Leavinij  the  army  therefore  to  pursue  this 
courst^  (.'ajsar  hunseff  took  shipping  again  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia  on  the  Iwentv-ninth  of  June; 
and,  l>eiiig  some  thue  detained  by  contrary  winds, 
arrived  at  Rome  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  ;*  having  wnce  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture from  Italy,  on  the  exjietlition  to  Africa, 
in  which  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to  surmount, 
sjx'nt  no  more  than  six  months. 

The  news  of  Ciesar's  victory  had  been  some 
time  received.  The  princ.i|Md  supmrts  of  llie  n»- 
public  had  fallen  at  Thapsus  and  at  Pharsalia; 
and  as  the  sons  of  Pomix^y,  though  tiivourably 
received  by  their  late  filher's  adherents  in  Spain, 
were  not  yet  supj»<.)scd  to  W  in  condition  to  resist 
the  victor,  the  nnolution  in  his  favour  set'iiied  to 
l)e  complete,  and  evcr\'  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire subjected  to  his  |K)wer.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained, but  that  he  bhould  take  pot»»ession  of 


3  Plat,  in  Os. 

4  Plut.  in  Cks. 


3  About  400,000/. 

5  UirUas  do  Bell.  Ai^.  c  80. 


hirn,  as  well  as  in  the  {losM^ssion  of  power. 

WhaU'vtr  »n!*lrrss  tlie  ^:u^vi\ing  members  of 
Ihe  commonweulth  mav  ha'.e  sulTiTed  on  the  lo^w 
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lliat  wivercisfiitv  to  \ilit.*h  he  aspireil,  nnd  in  j  deemed  the  equal  in  rank  to  rafo  and  r*atullui^ 
which.  It  soon  ufiir  apjicand,  that  to  him  there  '  to  Hortensiu-*  iirid  (ii'rro,  and  the  eqiinl  in  repu- 
wa4  a  charin,  eien  in  the  court  that  was  piid  to  \  tation  to  Syi!a,  to  I\il<ii>-,  and  to  the  SeifHOst,  he 
"       '    *'  '"  preferre'l  beinjj  a  i:uj>«*ri(>r  ainonji  jjroflip.itcmen, 

the  leader  ainonji  Koldiers  of  fortune,  and  to  ex- 
tort hy  forct*  from  hi*  fellow  citizeim  a  deference 
of  their  rel  ilfons  and  frien^is,  who  had  fallen  in  j  which  hi?*  wonderful  al  :lil:e«  must  ha\e  iroide 
the  late  bloixly  transartiond  of  thifl  war,  or  what-  unavoidable,  even  if  he  had  |x>s&csscd  the  inag- 
ever  mortilic^tion  they  nriy  have  felt  on  the  lofs    nanimity  to  despit^e  it. 

of  their  own  (>oUtical  constnjuence,  a«  jxirtnersin  Cir«ar,  soon  after  the  distinctions  now  men- 
lhee:n;>ircof  the  world,  no  8ym(itomi>  of  aversion,  tione<l  were  iK'stowed  upon  him,  addressed  him- 
or  unwillin;^  HubmiMcion,  ap[ieared  on  the  {lart  o(  .  i^elf  to  the  Rom.in  senate  and  fx'ople,  in  a  fipeccii 
the  (M'ople;  all  orders  of  men  hat;teiH*<]  to  iKiy  ■  which,  Ininff  fiup}K>S(>d  to  proceed  from  a  master, 
their  court  to  thp  victor,  and,  hy  their  svnile  adu-  j  wa«  full  of  condcAcensdon  and  lenity,  but  from  a 
Idiions  to  antu'i[>3te  the  lUatc  of  degradation  into  •  fellow  citizen  was  fraught  x%ith  in»ult  and  ci^n- 
which  they  wen*  soon  to  Ik?  re<lureil.  j  tunwly.     A  8iM«ech  deli\errd<»n  Forrmarkable  an 

In  the  name  of  the  wnate  and  peojJe,  aconti-  occasion  w:is  likely  to  l^e  in  6al««tanc«?  preoen'ed; 
iMj-ftl  th-itik.<<rTi\in:r  of  forty  dayA  waii  ihvreed  for  i  and  under  the  government  of  his  succcssore,  by 
t};e  late  vii'torv  at  Tiia|'SUH.  The  power  of  die-  ■  whom  he  was  numberrd  with  the  godn,  it  wa« 
t  jt;)r  Wits  ciHiferreil  on  C.'a-sar  for  ten  yeans  "'x^  I  ""*  likely  to  pet  abroad  but  with  a  \iew  to  do 
lint  ofci'iisor,  which  jja^c  the  supreme  dis}K>>al  ;  hhn  honour.  "Let  no  man,"  he  said,  "imatrine 
«>f  hi>;iiHir<  and  rank  in  the  commonwealth,  and  that,  untler  the  favour  of  my  exalted  situation,  I 
v%iii«-h,  on  atvount  of  the  abuse  to  which  it  was  [  am  now  to  indultye  mvivlf  in  acts,  or  even  in  ex- 
«::^!ivt,  had  been  some  time  alM)li^lu*1I,  was  now  I  prcs^ions,  of  severity;  or  that  I  am  to  follow  the 
u:nhr  a  new  title,  thjt  of  Prafidu.t  Morum^  re-  '  example  of  Mariiii>,'of  Cinna,  of  Sylla,  or  of  most 
Htorc'i  in  his  {H*r.«>n.  At  the  wmie  time  the  no-  i  otheri>,  who,  Iiavins  suUiued their  enrmies,  dropt, 
mimtiiin  of  .^ome  of  the  ofTHers  of  state,  formerly  |  in  the  height  of  their  fortune,  that  character  of 
rlix'te<i  by  t!ie  {jeople,  was  committed  to  him.  He  i  moderation,  under  which  thev  had  foniirrly  en- 
was  in  lUe  vwrciAc  of  these  [M)werM,  to  bo  pre-  i  ticitl  men  to  their  party,  f  liavc  ap|)eared  all 
tv.le<|  by  fc*venly-two  lictors,  triiile  the  numlnnr ;  alonj  in  my  true  character,  and  now,  in  tlio 
<if  th<He  who  uMtl  to  attend  the  tlictjit<»r4,  and  lie  .  height  of  mv  ]K>wer,  have  no  chani;e  to  maLp  in 
w.i'i  to  enji>y,  for  life,  many  of  the  inferior  i»n»-  niy  conduct.*  The  nwrc  my  fortunes  advance, 
M^r.itivrs,  which,  under  the  n»}»ublic,  s(rve<l  to  I  the  more  I  will  enflea\our  to  use  them  properly. 
*li-tin2ui-h  the  iintt  oflicersof  stiite;  such  as  that  .  My  w»Ie  object,  \^  hi!e  I  endea\oun*d  to  rbie  above 
of  irivmiT  iii^rimlii  for  ihi*  hr)rses  to  s'tart.  or  for  '  niy  enemicK,  was  to  wcun-  for  myself  a  situation 
lb"  «»lher  snorts  to  Ih-^in  at  the  c^xucs  of  tl»e  eir-  j  in  which  I  miirht  exercise  virtue  with  dignity 
4ii:i;  and  that  of  di.li\erin^  his  o|  tin  ion  Ih  fore  any  :  and  safety;  and  I  biiall  mtt  now  imitate  the  ex* 
iuie  eIrtL'  ill  ihi-  s«-nati'.  It  was  likewise  orden**!,  anmles  which  1  m\s«'lf  often  have  condemned,  nor 
th  it  !i<- nliiiuiij  h.i\i' in  till*  senate  a  triMitl  ch:iir  '^uhy  the  splendour  of  my  victories  by  an  impro}M.'r 
of  ft  lie,  |H.ii**'.j  next  to  t!ut  nf  the  con-tul;  and,     useof  mv  junver. 

a<  il  il  wrn»  into.'i  ifd  to  j.iiii  ridicule  ys'xlU  tlu'>e  .  ''  .Asllu*  favnurs  of  f<»rtURe  are  won  by  vipour, 
<xlr.i.»r.liii  iry  honours,  il  wj-*  dtvreed  th:it  as  the  ■  so  they  ar»'  pres»*r%etl  by  moiieration,  and  hhould 
r  .Mjui  Mr  of  lianl,  m  his  iriumj»hs  he  should  U>  '  be  m«l^t  c;m*fuily  j)ri'servid  by  tlu^Me  who  enjoy 
dr.iAii  i»y  while  hors<'.-«,  to  ptit  him  on  a  f«»ot  of  ihi'  {;reate«.t  share  of  them.  1  covet  si  ncen*  ahec- 
i^^tjitity  with  ( 'amillus,  to  whom  this  distinction  tion  ani]  ^renuine  pr.iist*;  not  the  adulation  tlutt 
hud  lierri  in\en,  as  the  restorer  <if  liis  countrv  .  springs  (nmi  fvar  and  hatred.  These  are  my 
t'nxn  its  dt  struction  by  the  ancestors  of  that  na- ,  si-rious  thi>u^htiK,  conllnm-d  on  reflection  ;  and 
tion ;  that  his  name  should  Iv  inserte<],  in->tead  .  you  shall  tind  nu*  )<o\emed  by  them  in  all  tlie 
.4*  that  of  i  'atuilus,  as  t!ie  fierson  who  hud  n*-  actions  of  my  life.  1  do  not  nn^an  to  be  yourlonl 
btiiit  the  c.ipitol;  that  a  car,  like  that  of  Jupiter,  or  your  tvrant,  but  your  chii^t  and  your  leadex. 
hiiiiiiitl  U*  (liiiced  for  him  in  tlie  same  temple,  arxl ,  When  the  state  has  oi'ea.sion  for  my  authority, 
•iiMr  til  the  st.itue  of  the  itinI  hims«'lf;  and  that  you  shall  find  in  me  a  dictator  and  a  consul;  but 
hi-<<iAn  >utui',  with  the  title  of  a  <leini-i;iHl,  on  onlinary  occasions,  no  nwre  than  a  private 
hhould   be  creottMl  on  a  ^lobc   n-presi-ntiii*;  the    nian. 

earth.  '*  I  have  spared  many  who  were  repeate<lly  in 

It  is  Slid  that  (.'>r>^ar  refused  nunv  of  the  ho-  arms  airdnst  me.  I  Inve  shut  my  ears  to  the  in- 
n<inr-:  w!ii  h  were  ikvreed  to  him;  but  in  these,  ,  fonitations  of  tin*  hidden  der-ivrns  of  others,  und 
will  -il  hi*  It »  d'»ubt  i*ncounine<l,  or  favouniblv  n>-  '  ha\e  destriiyed  ail  It  Iter*  and  {laiiers  which  could 
c**i'.e.i,  h'*  suliii'ieiitly  ln-trayeil  a  vnnitv  which  ;  lead  to  a  detivtion  of  my  stvret  enemies.  To 
but  nrely  .t'-iMMijianies  •.ivh  a  di>!iii:;utshi^l  sn-  mo>l  of  vou  i  can  ha\e  no  re.Mntment ;  and  I  do 
prnirir.  I.!' uiiderstandiiiir.uiil  eour.iije.  'lluiuuh  !  not  incline  to  rai-;**  imv^viititins  aijainst  llione 
in  rr-.;i-.t  f.t  i!ie  ability  uiih  which  he  reudenvl  who  may  titink  th*'v  have  incurn*<l  my  <lisplea- 
ni^:i  >ii  •-«  r\i«nt  to  hi-*  pur|»i»M*;  in  n's;-ivt  tvithe  sure.  Live,  thenjtire,  with  me  from  this  tunc 
rh.ri.'»  oi  ii.'  in-,  f-.r  the  atniiiinent  of  his  end  ;  in  forwanl  in  coiitidence,  as  children  with  their  fa- 
^e'iN^"t  i.»  t'l"  plan  and  •'xivutitin  of  his  desi^jris,  thcr.  !  r»*ser*e  b)  mys4*lf  the  juivver of  punishing 
l.r  vv  IS  :'ir  .!.» iv»'  thii-ii'  wh'i  were  eminent  in  the  the  ;!uilty,  ns  far  a-*  jusli-e  m|iiin-s ;  but  will  pro- 
hi-t.irv  of  mi;ikiiid;  yet  tn  ris;>e«t  to  tlie  end  ttvt  the  innrcent,  and  n'ward  the  iJeserNin^. 
wrii-'i  h-  ;  ;r-:i.,l,  i  i  re'j;K*.t  tn  ifie  |».i.«-ions  he  .  *' l-^'t  not  tin's**  appe.irances  of  military  force 
had  l«»  uriMty.  hi-  w.i^  one  menly  of  tlie  \uljr.ir,  j  alarm  you.  The  lnH»jis  which  are  quartered  in 
an  1  c«in  ]•-><. -i-ii  1-  A  Id'h*  \:iin  of  titles  and  honours, 
wlii.'ii  h'»  hn  .-^Ivin- 1  with  |N>r-H)ns  of  the  meanest 
eajucity.      Inacnaible  to   the  honour  of  beiii;;  6  Dio.  Cakh.  lib.  iliii.  c  1& 
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the  city,  nn'l  which  att«T:.l  my  |»*r».>n,  ari*»  rli  s- 
tinnl  to  fli'fi ml,  n:it  to  t»|';iri<-  t  .«•  ••il:/-  :.■! :  ;t:ifl 

th<'\   will   Iirn)-.V,   IIJM,-Ii   \:\t:Tj  *f'C.t.-lH}^  ti'.f   li.i.its 

of  thfir  iluty. 

"  I'nrtMiiiiiiin  \.t\'<  hiw  1j*«  ly  Wen  \f\ht]  in 
the  {ir>>viiirrs  :ir]il  in  It.ily,  Im;  n»t  f>.>r  my  priv.it** 
iiHe.  I  h;»v»'  in  r»':i;l!y  «  xin-ivlcj)  my  iMrturi-, 
and  rontr.K'trJ  iniiini'!.  rtif  dri'ts  in  thr  [•uMio 
HcrviiT;  ;uif!,  w!iilc  I  u»;.  ^'^ll*h.lv^*  bcriir  s')  irrial 
a  |Kirt  of  the  biirili  :i,  :ini  liKcwi^'  ni:i(]<'  tit  hi  ar 
the  lil:imr  <if  wli.it  otlM'rs  have  exairlfil."  lie 
ronrluderl  v.ith  :i«4snr.ino  ■>,  th^t  th<':irn-nr?»  whii-h 
were  dn<'  to  the  triH»|K,  nrnl  tin:  uther  dehts  (»f 
the  {luhlii*,'  Hhoiild  he  {Kii.l  with  the  ka.-t  |Kt.<t>iL>Ie 
inconvenience  to  tlie  |M'i»pIe. 

In  thirt  siMtrh  w,isi'«»nvrv«d,  not  the  indijnnnt 
and  menacing  f:!iint  of  Sylla,  who  des[iis4'd  the 
\cry  power  of  wliirh  he  was  j-osn-sst  d ;  hut  the 
csonwuHirt  state  ami  n'ilei'tini;  euniier^rnsion  of  a 
prinee  who  udniin'd  and  wished  to  recommend 
his  gn'atneiH.  The  Roman  jKM»j»le,  in  former 
uiKtunceMof  usnrfKition,  ha<I  e\|N'rien('i'd  san;:uin- 
ory  and  vi'»!onl  treatment,  nml  thry  now  wM-rned 
to  iMrjir  with  indiifennce  ilie  entire  KUp^iression 
of  their  )K>Iitieai  ri:;htri,  when  exiTUted  by  hands, 
that  refniined  fntni  |inis<'ri|>ti(in<i  and  murdert^. 
Hut  n*«  (/flR's.ir  seemed  to  tliink  his  pre-wMit  elrva- 
tion  the  hi'^hoit  ohjcct  of  human  wish(*s,  there 
were  tumw  wlio  tliou^ht  tlieir  pn-scnt  suhj«irtit)n 
the  lowest  state  of  dt'trnidttkin  mid  n.isery. 
"  What  should  I  do  in  sneli  times  ?"  say.s  (.'ieero 
tohiseorre^jiondent,  '•lMH>ksrann"l  alwavsamnst' 
m<*,  I  p)  into  any  eomjiany,  aJfn't  to  Ik;  noisy, 
and  lau^^h,  to  eonec.d  mv  s/irrow."'^ 

The  jHipuIare  wrre  Lrratili;-r!  with  rIjows,  pnv 
cessions,  and  frnsts,  and  with  the  ^r.ituitirs  that 
were  iriven  them  in  mi>ney.  (.'a-sar  had  four 
f«<*{Kirate  trinmjihs  in  oiii*  montli.  Tlje  first  for 
his  ei»n(iU'':;t  of  (iiul,  at  whieh  Vertrinixt-torix, 
the  |»rini*e  of  the  Arverni,  by  a  eusttHn  cruel  and 
odious  in  all  its  |).i:t<,  was  ]t>d  in  chains,  and 
aftrrwards  |)\it  to  <l»Mth.  The  sci'ond  for  liis 
victory  in  I*'iiyj>t,  at  whi^'Ii  Arsiiue,  tiie  sister (>f 
the  jpu'en,  was  exhil»ifed  m  fittrrs,  and  by  Iut 
yoirtlj  an<l  U-auty  exriti**!  a  general  comi)a»ion. 
whieh  pn'»4('r\ed  her  life.  A  third  for  t!je  ilrfrat 
of  IMiarnares,  when^  the  trojihies,  as  lias  alnady 
hivn  mentitMieil,  were  markcil  with  the  words, 
I cumr^  I  s,itr,  I  rnr.'/uish'</.  The  last  fi>r  the 
overthrow  of  the  kinix  of  Numidia,  in  whii'li  the 
infant  84inof  that  prinee  was earrit'il  in  pr»M'cssion. 
Tiiis  rapti\r  havin;:  nveivod  a  literary  edui'alit»n 
at  Rome,  hi-eaine  afterwanl-*,  aecordin;j  to  IMu- 
tan'h,  an  hist'»rian  ofeminenn'.' 

Althonirh  trium[)hs  were  not  obtained  for  the 
defeat  of  fellow  eili/ens,  and  nothing  in  ihe-^^ 
processi()ns  had  n-len'uee  to  I'omiwy,  yet  the 
rfil^ies  of  miuiy  etuisiderable  senators,  wlio  }iad 
faUen  in  the  eivil  war,  were  carried  In'tbre  the 
victor's  chariot. 

In  these  processions,  Cfpsar  is  said  to  have 
carrietl  to  the  tr*'asury,  in  all,  sixty  thousand  ta- 
lents in  monev  \*  two  thousand  eitlhl  humlrrd  and 
twenty  two  rhaplets  or  erown**  of  gold,  weiijhini; 
twenty   ihousancl    fnir   hundroil    and   fourteen 


1  Dio.  ("nss.  lib.  xliii.c.  I.l  Ar. 

2  rir.  o  i  Faniilinr.  Iil».  ix.  «p  -:».  Mirrtri*  tnni  ox- 
liihrrklarii  v-fO  M-rvitiiti-in  ii>-.-ir.nii.  (i'Mii  i-iiro  la- 
riniii .'  ilii  l«>qiior<|iii»il  iii  idliini  iililii  itiii,<.'t  iri-niiluin 
in  ri>ii*  iii'imuhis  tr.-instiMn. 
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po::iids.*  Tie  at  the  same  liir.r  distri^  iite-.l  \e. 
eai'ii  private  n;an  tf  the  urn:y.  fivi-  lhii-s:,r;il  <!f- 
narii  t  r  dni'-hmas,  about  (■ne  hunilrtd  and  «:\tj 
one  piunds  strrUnir:  to  each  renturii  n.  Jeuilt-: 
ti>  the  tribune,  quadruple  •  to  ihe  j;eo[.Ie.  an  at:!? 
mina  of  a  hundnd  driehma.s  or  al-tLt  th;rt 
I.HUinil*  fi.'ur  s!;iilir.2J'  asiil  sex  en  \^  nee  a  n  :^n.* 

The  juiMitrs,  wlio  walteil  in  thci*  j.rr<^#>ii:i;5, 
in  ehauntin::  t!if  ir  hsillndsand  lamuoi'^iis,  Kii.kihf 
usual  {M-tnlant  liliertics  with  their  iend«^,  itiiLdnl 
to  the  di>4.*rdersof  hi.s  \outh  unci  to  thpcrirr.(s  of 
his  aije ;  and  showed  that  they  were  not  drceixid 
bv  the  jiMlessions  whieh  he  nuide  of  a  zeid  :Vt 
tfie  riiihts  of  the  j-etiple.  "If  you  cli«»rAr  t.he 
bws,"  they  said,  "you  shall  he  punished:  hut  if 
you  Milly  transgress  them  a!l,  a  crox%n  w  yptr 
rewanl."  Tlu'se  appearance*  of  freedom  in  lit 
troops,  ix'rha|)s,  flattered  the  people  with  sonw 
ima^'e  of  the  ancient  familiarity  of  ranks  nhirh 
suhr^isteil  in  times  of  tl»e  republic;  hul  the  lircn* 
of  mere  soldiers  of  fortune  hriiigsi  too  ofknthr 
reverse  of  fn-eilom  to  the  |)eople ;  and  in  wliatcwr 
manner  these  of  Rome  were  qualitietl  tojatlcr 
of  their  own  situation,  it  is  likely  that  the  pi- 
jjeants,  whieh  now  entertained  them,  wen*  \^n 
of  the  means  which  Cirsar  employed  to  reci^d!* 
them  to  his  usurjiation,  and  to  divert  thtir 
thoughts  from  the  prosjiei-t  of  a  militnr}-  povr m- 
ment  with  which  they  were  threut(>neil.  Tarthfi 
to  secure  these  ellirts,  he  continued  to  ntultiplj 
shows  and  public  diversions.  He  himself,  at  the 
elo!>«'  t»f  his  triumphs,  walked  in  j>nKTssion  at 
the  oj)rning  (»f  ma^niticent  edifices  he  hail  bui.l, 
and  in  hi^  return  at  nijiht  from  this  certinoiiv, 
attended  by  multitudes  of  the  jNXipIe,  wasiichtt-d 
by  ton-hes  Kirne  on  elephants."  At  the  ^SD* 
time  he  ertrteil  theatres,  and  exhibitin]  dmiudtic 
|M'rlormanees  in  dillerent  parts  of  the  eitv,  ar.i! 
amply  induliri-d  the  taste  of  the  populace  fir  en- 
tertainments of  everv  sort.  He  introducrd  iir^ 
only  gladiators  to  lljjfit  in  single  comlwt,  Init  |iar- 
tii»s  on  fiMit  and  on  horseback  to  en^rage  in  ci.:n- 
siderablc  nuinlK'rs  on  op}KR«ite  sides,  and  to 
exhibit  a  s|Mcies  of  battles.  Amonu  ihcst*  \:c 
showed  the  manner  of  li^rhting  from  clej>haiits, 
haNin«j  forty  of  tlu-se  animals  nroj-erly  miuritri^., 
and  the  manner  Hkewis**  of  tiirhtinjj  at  s*a,  hax- 
in;j  vessels  on  a  piece  of  water  which  was  ftirnu'd 
for  the  purj>os4*.  In  moM  of  tb.ese  slmws,  tbf 
parties  who  were  enuaned,  In-inj;  capfiv»-s  or 
malefactors  coiuiemned  to  die,  j]fnve  a  wrious  ex- 
hibition of  tile  utmost  idforts  tliey  could  iiiakc  in 
real  liLiht. 

Amoiiij  the  other  articles  of  show  and  ex|en'0 
wliich  composed  the  ma^inificence  of  these  entrr- 
tainm'Mits,  are  mentioned  the  blinds  or  awniiiiiM 
of  silk,  a  material  then  of  the  bijihesl  prici-,  wbidi 
were  spread  over  the  public  theatres  to  ^h:llJ■t■  li:e 
s{N>ctators  from  the  sun,  and  to  enable  thiin  i:n- 
(listurN'd,  from  under  tla-se  delicate  eoveri'i::s  to 
enjoy  the  siiihts  of  blo«MlNhed  ami  horror  w  birh 
were  presented  Ix'fore  them.  Two  bunt;in  -.icri- 
fices,  w<'  an*  told,  wen*  at  the  same  lime  oi'.'  ;»•! 
up  in  the  fielil  of  Mars,  by  priests  ^j)tnri:;!iv  ii.m.til 
for  this  service.  ('fliii<  -^hfikin:;' >l;il'lii.  :j.  r  e 
historian  dm-s  ni)t  rxplain  ll-e  oiM-^ii  i:.'  'V\.c 
wiiiile    Was    attended    b>    a   li.et,  to    wiiicii   li.f 


r*  ']'lii-  Uuuian  poiuio  cun^^biLil  «,  i'  ten  oiihc  s.  alfout 

I      r>  .\|tpinn.  Suctoa.  7  Hio.  <'a>-5.  SSkictouiui 
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lenple  were  in\itc<],  and  at  uhich  tfvrnty  thou- 
mnd  benches  or  couohf*  wore  placed  for  these 
lUnuTous  cuej4»,*  So  great  was  the  concourse 
rom  the  coontr\'  to  thKcntertainnu-nt,  that  mul- 
itudeH  lay  in  the  streets,  or  lod^jed  in  booths 
nTtiH)  for  the  occasi4>n.  Many  were  trampled 
inJer  foot,  and  killed  in  the  crowds.  Among 
h«Mse  who  (jerished  in  this  manner,  two  Roman 
Gnators  are  mentionnl. 

This  method  of  gaining  the  j)eople,  by  fLitter- 
n*;  their  disposition  to  disAiixitum  and  idleness, 
vftA  already  familiar  at  Rome.  It  had  U'en  em- 
>loveil  under  the  republic  in  jintcuring  favour, 
iml  in  purchasing  vot4>s  by  thi>sc  who  aspind  to 
he  oflices  of  stat«\  It  was  now  intende<l  by 
?jPMir  to  eiTert  the  revolution  he  had  in  view, 
in  J  to  reconcile  the  pojjulace  of  Rome,  who  had 
or  aoine  time  govemetl  the  empire,  to  the  loss  of 
iieir  political  consequence,  in  being  deprived  of 
I  power  which  thev  wea>  no  longer  worthy  to 
^d.  It  is  probable,  that  the  arms  of  Cn-sar 
irere  not  more  successful  in  sulnluing  those  who 
ipposetl  him  in  the  fu'*<l,  than  t}u*se  |)opuldr  arts 
were  in  gaining  the  conni>nt  of  his  subjects  to  the 
iominion  he  was  about  t4)  assunie. 

From  this  time  fiirward,  Caesar  took  upon  him- 
lelf  all  the  functions  of  government,  and  while  he 
raflfered  the  fiirms  of  a  senate  and  popular  assent- 
Mm*4  to  remain,  availed  hims4*lf  t)f  their  name  and 
authority  without  consulting  with  either,  atTixing 
without  scruple  the  huperscrijition  of  iiarticular 
ien:itor*  to  the  di-cn^i'j^  or  ethrln,  which  he  wuit 
abroad  into  the  pn>vinces."J  "  My  nam*',"  hjivs 
Uiirero,  '•  is  often  pn-fixinl  to  public  d(*<<t]s  which 
are  sent  abroarl,  as  having  Iteen  moved  or  drawn 
up  by  Mie,  nnd  whi«'h  ronic  Kick  fnmi  Armenia 
or  Syria  a-*  mine,  liefon*  I  hiivr  <«\i'r  heanl  of 
ihrm  at  R'>irio.  I^onot  iin;i:;iii('  I  am  in  jest ; 
for  I  lu%f  N-ltiT*  frii:ii  imtjmwis,  whofu*  nanits  I 
nev«T  heanl  of  U'torr,  tiijiikinil  iiif  ft»r  ihe  h«H 
nmir  1  ht\e  done  tiicm  in  iK-st'j'Aing  iho  title  of 
kini:."'« 

K  pwHy  a^»solute  in  the  rity  as  in  the  proxince-*, 
Ca^ir  placn!  whm'ver  he  thou;;ht  pn)|*'r  on  the 
roil?,  of  the  K'nat*»;  and,  \%ithout  n-jird  t«>  birth, 
det'lart  d  soijie  to  Iw  of  I'atriciun  rank.  He  re- 
called rtonu'  who  had  Uvn  driven  iiit*)  exilf  for  ille- 
gal pr.it'tici*!*,  and  n*iii^tat(*(l  in  their  rarik^  many 
wlium  the  censt)rs  h:idilf;xrad«-d.-'  In  all  the  ekc- 
ti:»r;^  hr  nam>^l  hulf  the  in:i«4istr.ite?»,  i>r  in  a  ni^n- 
datr,  :i«iilresHr»d  to  tlie  lri!H"»,  tth»k  U|ton  him  t«) di- 
rect liie  [>eople  whom  they  were  locho*>s*e."  In  the 


9  Piiii.  in  Cn>Ar. 

10  It  it  u-«*:i  known,  that  llw  tM>natt'iRcon!iiilt.i  t>ore 
th^  namftt  o(  the  nvnatur^  hy  whom  tlicy  were-  pro* 

U  \nti^  a'i(!in  fi?nstrifi  ci)n«ultiim  in  Armnaiam  et 
Bvnim  tiix'  |i  r!.itiim.  qto'i  in  niciin  f^ntontiaiii  fac- 
tum ^>-"  'In  atur.  qiMin  uniniiio  iiii-nii(>n«>in  iillaiii  tie 
ea  T'-  ♦'•■^  fariam.  Atquf  lior  nulnn  mv  j.irarf  pute«, 
nam  ni:hi  m'iI'i  jam.  a  reffibus  iiltiiitM  allatn^  ix^r*  li- 
|r-ra'  (fUib  ir  iiiihi  craiia;*  ucint  iiuimI  i*-*  niia  s^^ntcn- 
tia  r- ::•■*  apji  llnv^'riiu:  qm*  t-so  n«in  iiumIo  ii-pm 
app>lli'<><.  ><-  i  oiiiriiii'i  natii  iieM-ichain.  ('icoro  ad  Fa- 
Dilil-ir"-   ii*»   i\  r-p    l-i. 

12  .\l  llji*  tiffi".  Ir  with  rn'jrh  iIitnciMy  wri*  i»  r- 
s>i«>lr-i.  at  t>\-  )ii!f'i"->j*i'>n  of  th<- '^■iiati-.  to  i^-riiiit  ih* 
r»rt-irii  «if  J'ai  ::«  .Mirt**!!!!-*  %\Ik»  at  Alh-  r.».  on  hl^  way 
ml"  Italy,  w::*  up  m  ni>)ti\H«  \%  li:i'h  h.'i\»'  nf»t  Ji»-«'n»'X- 
plain-l.  .i-^.ts^irriti*  I  hv  Mir-  nf  )'i«  <i\\ ii  ait'-n'lanli«. 
Tbi*  ^fnr<-  I'-j- w.c  r..n,«iil.  I  .t'  T(M. 

IJ  Tn.'  iv-.r-ii.  of  t'   »jir«  ni;in>lut«'   witp.   "C.ii«ar 
4ictat;»r  trt^Rll  6^r   &-•*  r  iiiimh  n  !■>  V'mhi  iHum.  Acr.  ikr 
ot  Tr<tlr<>  vatfru;io  >ua:u  di^iuitalebi  tiuoat.    i^ucton. 
IB  Ca:»ar. 
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exercifie  of  so  much  power,  he  became  rnvrred  and 
ditficult  to  access,  familiar  only  uith  peraont 
whom  he  himself  had  raised,  and  who  bad  talents 
amusing  or  serviceable,  and  without  any  prrten> 
sions  to  alarm  his  jealousy. '^  ^ievertheleM,  if  the 
Romans  could  have  overlooked  what  was  offen- 
sive in  his  nianner,  or  illegal  in  the  |K>viersi^  hich 
he  had  thus  usurix^,  many  of  his  acts  were  in 
themselves,  as  might  have  l;een  ex])ected  from  so 
able  a  pentonage,  worthy  of  a  great  prince,  and 
tending  to  reform  abuses,  as  well  as  to  facititate 
the  summary  proceedings  of  the  despotical  power 
he  had  assumed. 

Among  the  6rst  acts  of  C vsar*s  reign,  the  law 
of  Svlla,  by  which  the  children  of  the  proscribed 
had  Wen  excluderl  from  holding  any  office  in  the 
state,  was  n^pealed.  The  judiciary  law,  which 
had  undergone  so  many  alterations,  and  which 
in  its  latest  form,  admitted  some  of  the  inferior 
class  of  the  people^*  on  the  roll  of  the  jud^  or 
jurv'roen,  was  now  reibrmed,  so  as  to  limit  the 
exenise  of  the  judicature  to  the  senators  and 
knights.  A  scrutiny  was  made  into  the  titles  of 
those  who  had  been  in  the  practice  to  receive 
corn  at  the  public  granaries,  and  their  numben 
were  creatly  reducetl.^  Of  the  corporationi 
which  nad  been  multiplied  for  factious  purpoaei^ 
many  were  abolished,  and  the  original  oom^ 
nies  of  the  city  ak)ne  were  permitti*d  to  remain. 
Many  punishments,  for  the  better  restraining  d 
crimes,  were  increased.  To  theonlinary  punish- 
ment of  murder,  was  ioined  the  ccnfiication  of 
the  whole  estate ;  to  that  of  some  other  crimes^ 
the  confiscation  of  one  half.  The  kalendar  was 
reformed  U|>on  the  princiiiles  established  by  the 
Egyptian  astronomers.  The  reckoning  bv  lunar 
months,  and  the  use  of  irregular  intercalations, 
which  Iiad  lieen  frequently  n:ade  for  party  and 
[Militical  pur|H.ises,  had  Mxleranced  the  terms,  that 
the  fe^tiNals  to  lie  observttl  by  reajjcrs  did  not 
liap{>en  in  hanest,  or  those  of  the  \intage  in 
aututim.  To  n'store  them  then-fon*  to  their  pro- 
per dati^  in  the  kalendar,  no  less  than  nn  inter- 
calation of  sixty-seven  days,  or  al>ove  two  months, 
was  requin*d.  This  inten^alation  was  made  in 
the  pn's<'nt  year,  between  the  montlis  of  Novcm- 
W'T  ami  Decemlier,  so  tliat  the  name  of  Decem- 
ber was  transferred  from  the  tinur  of  the  autumnal 
ei^uiiiox,  to  that,  where  it  still  remains,  of  the 
winter  solstice. 

Under  the  government  of  Caesar,  sumptuary 
laws  were  framed  to  restrain  the  exiiense  of  the 
table;  and  he  hiin^'lf  ex}resi>-ed  a  gn^at  zeal  to 
comrt  the  abuse  which  prevaihtl  in  this  article. 
Being  sensible  tliat  Italy  was  greatly  deixipuhtcd 
by  the  distractions  v\  the  C4»niiiH>!iweaUn,  and  by 
the  devastation::  ot  the  late  ci\il  war,  he  took 
measures  to  restore  the  numU>rs  of  the  }»eoi»le, 
iMith  by  detaining  the  natixes  of  Italy  at  home, 
and  by  in>iting  fori'igners  to  settle.     He  gave 

14  Cirrr.  ad  Familinr.  lib.  iv.  ep  9.    lb.  lib.  ri.cp  14. 
la  llie  tribuni  .llrarii. 

1»;  Tin?  IfaitcM  (if  fartjon  nrn't  r  tlM*  np«iblif.  and  no 
in*'  probably  mi>ri'  than  t'n-ar  bim*«-l!".  in  fuU-r  to  in- 
ert-.i««'  thi-  nnnili^r^  of  i\f  it  |i.irti/:(n*>.  huA  auciiH-ntctJ 
thisi  li.-t.and  it  \%a«  iiiid«iulii*'<ll>  Ih-<wiih-  acrtat  ubu»(*. 
Ihou.  t'a-iMiiJ!  hax"*.   it    ah-  at  lhi'»  tinu-  ndiind   by 
:  Canar  to  itiii*  half     Siu-ti>iwn!«  "p  rint-*  thr   niinilH'r 
•  from  thriT  h<tii'!rrd  and  tut>ntv  th«>ii«and  tn  one  hiin- 
.  lin-ti  and  filty  thou«.aiid.     I'lutnrrh  and  Appian  »lat« 
th--  r^'diiction.  i>o  ai  ti>  Ic  iin<h-r»tiM»d  of  tii'-  numbi*ri 
I  of  ttK-  \\h>li'  p--<>p:i.  in  r<>uii>.inue  tlK>  iu>i*tcr  lakes 
1  before  ibu  cnil  wax  Willi  tbc  one  now  loatlc. 
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pn'miums  to  those  viho  had  fumilirs  :  he  ordered, 
that  no  citizen  nlwve  Iwi  nly  nor  under  ten,  ex- 
cept lKlon«;iu};  to  the  ariiiy,  sliould  remain  out  of 
Italy  aliove  tfirce  years  at  a  time;  and  that  tlie 
Bons  of  Kenntors,  except  in  the  funiily  or  retinue 
of  tlic  puhlic  officers,  should  not  go  abroad ; 
that  aU  lundhi.'Idcrs  in  Italy  should  employ  no 
kf^s  than  one  third  fieemen  on  their  lundn; 
that  all  prac'iitioners  of  lil>eral  arts,  i»articularly 
foreijin  i)hysicians  settling  at  Rome,  should  be 
adnutte<l  on  the  rolls  of  the  i)eoi)le ;  and  at  the 
«anie  time  he  extended  the  privifecje  of  Romans 
to  whole  cities  and  provinces  in  diflVrent  p^rts  of 
the  emnire,*  by  tju'sc  means  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Roman  citizens,  or  at  least  increasino^  the 
number  of  tijose  who  were  to  l>ear  this  title. 
Sensible  that  he  himself  had  become  dangerous 
to  the  republic,  by  having  his  jwwer  as  o  provin- 
cial officer  improperly  nrolonged,  he  took  mea- 
pwrea  to  prevent  a  similar  danger  to  the  govern- 
ment, of  which  he  himself  had  now  acquire«J  the 
|>o>>.-4'>sion,  limitinir  the  duration  of  command  in 
t!ie  provinces,  if  with  tiie  title  of  propra-tor  to  one 
year,  or  with  lliat  of  pn^onsul  to  two  > ears;  a 
iregul.ilion  in  which  he  sliowed  how  weU  he  un- 
dcrsti-M»d  the  nature  of  the  ladder  by  which  he 
himself  had  mounted  to  bis  present  elevation,  and 
how  nuich  he  desired  to  withh<>ld  tlie  use  of  it 
fwm  anv  one  elsi*  who  might  bedisjM*s«'d  to  tread 
in  his  steps,  or  t«)  disi'utc  his  continuance  in  the 
htiLrht  he  had  gaineti. 

While  Crrwr,  on  n  supnoMtion  that  he  himself 
Wis  to  h:>ld  the  reijjns  i)t  government,  was  jiro- 
vidi:i:;  for  the  security  of  the  |M>wer  he  had  e>ta- 
l>lis!ii'd  in  the  capital,  anil  on  a  snp{M^ition  that 
he  hill  no  enemy  left  in  the  field,  or  that  the  re- 
m  lins  of  the  advers<»  p:irty  in  the  provinces  nii'iht 
be  cxliiiiiuished  by  his  otiicers,  wasU'tnkinghim- 
Fi'lf  to  civil  alVairs  and  to  {H^putar  arts,  he  had  re- 
|K)rU^  from  Spain  which  convinced  him,  that  his 
own  presence  niiiiljt  still  Iw  neces^sarv  to  repress 
a  |>arty,  which  lM';j!in  to  resmne  its  vigour  un<l«r 
the  SdiH  of  Pom{»ey.  Ili*  had  sent  l.>idiu«,  with 
tlie  fleet  and  army,  from  Sardinia,  to  secure  the 
possession  of  Sj-ain;  but  tb.is  service  was  found 
to  1)1'  m  ire  diinctill  than  was  at  first  apprehended. 
1  ht  had  himsell*  in  appearance,  rediieed  this  pro- 
vince; but  many  hniiiours  h;id  broke  out  in  it, 
while  he  was  at\erwards  so  much  occupitnl  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  Even  the  troops  which 
had  joined  his  standard,  mutinied  during  the  un- 
cert;iin  st.ite  of  his  fortum's  in  Thes-ijily  and 
Kirypt;  and  thougli,  upon  the  death  of  CasMus 
I  ioni^inus,  and  the  succession  of  Trel>onius,  their 
discipline  was  in  appearance  restored ;  yet  con- 
sciousness of  the  heinous  offence  they  had  coiii- 
mittinl  auain<;t  Cresar  made  them  tknibt  of  his 
forgiveness ;  and,  joined  witli  the  inclination  and 
resix-ct  which  ihev  vet  entertained  for  the  familv 
of  romiM'Vi  determined  them  to  take  [uirt  against 
him.  They  had  op<-ne<l  a  s^rcret  corresjKindenee 
with  Scipio,  while  lu^  was  yet  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  in  Africa,  and  encountijed  him  to 
Kend  a  proix^r  oflicer  into  Spiin  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  such  forces  us  could  Iv  rai.sed  in  the  pro- 
vince. 

Young  Pomix'y  was  sent  for  tliis  puriwse.  Tn 
his  way,  he  put  into  the  island  of  Majorca,  and 
was  t!iere  some  time  detained  bv  sickness,  or  re- 
mained  in  ex|)ectution  that  he  might  prevail  on 
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the  natives  to  esyousc  his  cause.  The  trooi*  on 
the  continent,  m  the  mean  time,  even  U-ftw 
romjiey  arrived  to  take  the  command  of  thein, 
declaretl  themselves  o[)cnlv  against  Carsar.  anl 
erased  his  name  from  tfieir  bucklers.  Thrr 
obliged  hi*  lieutenant  Trel>onius  to  fly  fn^m  tin  ir 
quarters,  and  owned  T.  Ctuintus  Scapiila  and 
CI.  Apronius  for  their  generals. 

In  this  posture  of  afliiirs,  young  Pempfv  rr 
rived  in  S|>Hin,  took  the  conunand  of  this  arn  v, 
and  either  received  or  forced  the  submi^^i^n  of 
the  principal  towns.     He  was  likewise  ftrr i:ctb- 
ened  by  the  accession  of  all  the  Roman  setflere  in 
the  province  who  retained  anv  zeal  for  the  re- 
public, and  by  the  remains  of  lormer  armies  who 
liaiJ  been  levied  bv  his  father,  eFi)rcially  «ich  fJ* 
that  army  which  fiad  sen«*d  under  Afranius  on 
the  i:?egra,  as  were  left  in  S{)ain  ;  and  by  many 
oflicers  of  rank,  who,  having  esca|>etl  from  Thes- 
saly  or  Africa  upon  the  late  calamities  of  thrir 
l^arty,  had  taken  refuge  in  this  countrj*.   Ann:^ 
these,  Labienus  and  Varus,   with  as  many  as 
could  be  save<l  from  the  massacre  at  ThapsiM, 
were  asseuibling  anew  under  the  standard  of 
Pompey.     The  two  brothers,  Cnsusand  Sextos, 
were  joined  together,  and  supported  by  the  n«nic 
of  their  father,  which  was  still  m  hinh  veneraticn; 
thev  had   assend»!e<!   thirteen    leiiions.     Aimri; 
these,  were  two  legions  of  native  Sianiirds,  who 
had  dcserttsl  from  Trebonius;^  one  tliat  was  ni?fJ 
from  the  Roman  colonists;  and  a  fourth  w!iH-h 
had  arrival  from  Africa,  with  the  cMer  cf  the 
two  brothers. 

U.  I'abius  Maximus  and  Cl.  Pedius  or  Pi- 
dius,'  the  ofticers  of  Cn*sar,  being  unable  to  iraLf 
he;;d  against  this  force,  remained  on  the  deii  n- 
sive,  and  l»y  the  rep-orts  which  they  made  totl.cir 
commander,  reprcs«'nted  the  necessity  of  his  own 
presence  in  the  province. 

The  continuance  of  the  dictatorial  jiower  in 
f.Tsar's  iK^rson,  had  supersetletl  the  Ui=ual  sue- 
cession  in  the  offices  of  fctate.  Lejiidiis  still  re- 
nuiiiud  in  his  station  of  gem  ral  of  horse;  anil, 
wi'Ji  a  council  of  six  or  nine  prafects  lieing  li:t 
to  Command  at  Rome,  CaFar  set  out  in  tlie 
autumn  for  Spain,  lie  ordered  troo[w  frt'in  It.i'.y 
to  r.in!«;rce  those  already  employal  in  this  st-r- 
\ice,  and,  in  twenty-seven  days  af\er  his  depart- 
ure from  Rome,  arrived  at  Saguntum.^ 

Upon  the  news  of  C.fsar's  a|>proach,  Omeus 
Ponipeius  had  oss«'nibled  all  his  force  on  the 
Ha-tis,  posteil  his  brother  Sextus  with  a  l-n.ier 
garrison  at  C'ordulva,  and  himself  endeavoured  to 
reduce  Ulia,  a  town  which  still  held  out  air^inst 
him  in  that  neiixlilKmrhoCMl.  C'ansars  first  olject, 
upon  his  arrival  in  Spain,  was  to  pri'ser\e  ll.is 
piitce  from  fulling  into  the  enemv's  hands.  Vor 
this  pur(>ow,  he  detached  eleven  cohorts  ur.iltr 
the  command  of  L.  Julius  Pacia-cus,  with  onJtns 
if  possible,  to  tliRUv  themselves  into  the  town. 
The  niixht  in  which  they  marched  for  this  |  ur- 
|)ose,  U'ing  sloniiy  and  dark,  they  p.issed  the  fir>t 
po>ts  of  the  In^iegers  uinu»ticed.  AVIitn  ncor 
the  gates,  they  wt^re  cha!leng('<l ;  but  the  ofV.cii 
who  led  the  van,  ha\iiig  answered  in  a  low  vi-ut', 
that  they  were  a  detachment  ordenul  to  the  iWA 
of  the  wall  in  search  of  some  entrv,  by  uhieli, 
under  the  cover  of  the  niglit,  they  nnglu  sur^  ri--? 
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9br  jjMTWon,  they  wcro  sufTerrd  to  pass,  and  pre- '  thm  :ihouId  be  the  lest  day  of  hU  life^  and  of 
■entins  the:u«»t'lvo«  at  onr  of  tlic  \iaW.a^  UjM)n  u  '.fhrir  vcrricca,  Uwk  a  phu'r  in  tlio  ranks  as  a 
•is^tu!  that  had  been  a;^n.fd  upon,  Uiey  wltu  ad-  'hh'tv  Icjiianary  soldier.  In  this  manner  he  re- 
liUtlHt}  into  the  town.  newi\I  the  action,  and  beini;  re<lueeil  to  the  ne- 

While  Crp*»r  thus  reinfomd  the  pjarrison  of  cessity  of  animating  his  men  with  the  exnmjile 
U)ia,  he  himself,  to  make  a  divi>rsion  in  their  fa-  of  hi.-i  own  ])er:4onaI  valour,  committed  his  tor- 
%our,  nnrched  up  to  Conlulm,  cutoff  a  i<arty  th.ic  ;tuiie  and  his  life  to  the  derision  of  a  contest,  in 
hul  i>ren  sent  from  thence  to  otwt^rve  his  nil 'tion^,  which  his  ability  as  an  ollicer  could  no  Ion<;er 
ami  ihn*atened  the  town  with  a  sie;Te.  Se.\tu>,  ,  have  any  share ;  but  while  the  event  was  still  in 
who  was  in  the  place,  U  injr  alanned,  sent  pn^ss-  susfx-ns*',  Uogud,  an  African,  commandinfr  a 
ioj  repPMcntation^  to  his  brother,  who  acconl-  j  U>ly  of  horitc  in  his  9t*niC4',  ha>ing  made  an  at- 
in:;Iv  alundoneil  his  lines  before  Ulii,  and  march- '  tempt  to  pirrcc  into  Pomivy's  camis  dn'W  La- 
ml  in  hit  relief.  Both  armies  encam}H^l  on  the  :  bienus  from  his  |)ost  in  the  llili!  to  cover  it.  This 
(lujdil'juivir.*  The  {Kirties  that  were  «»nt  for- 1  arculcnt  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The 
w.ird  bv  them  to  scour  the  country,  or  toover  jtruo|r<,  who  till  then  valiantly  sustained  Cc<ar*s 
their  quarters,  were  en^'a^ed  in  ilaiiv  skirmUhiK.  | attack,  lx.ru'\in<;  that  Labicnus  desirtcd  them, 


But  the  two  brothem,  Iteini^  in  {MMseesion  of  the 
prinrijial  stations,  and  in  conditiitn  to  ])rotnict  the 
War,  continued  to  act  on  the  defensixi*.  C'tcsar, 
on  hi25  [nrt,  inaile  some  movements  in  order  to 
dlicunci'rt  them,  and  to  find,  if  |)ossiUe,  an  o|^ 
portunitv  of  comin<r  to  action  ;  but  tiie  eouiitr}* 
k.*in^  l^illy.  and  the  towns  <rt-nenilly  built  upon 
hei;»ht'S  every  where  furnish«Hl  stronix  piwts  for 
the  enemy,  and  pn*vcnle«l  his  makin:;  any  ^>ro- 
f^KM.  The  winter  at  the  same  tniir 
C.  J.  CrMT,  appraiched,  an<l  exp)»!4*<l  his  army 
m'f^i^  to  consiiierable  hanistu|M  fmrn  the 
miilM^.  severity  of  tlie  se.iaon,  ami  from  thi» 

M  >:.  Cbfs.    scarcity  of  provisions.     IJntler  these 

*  "  *  '  lif  AII«';:uj,  and  on  the  tweiilieth  at' 
Febniiry,  atb.'r  an  olntinale  n-nijit- 
anc^,  o!ili'jetl  that  town  to  sarn'nder' 

<  Mir  accounts  of  thev  oiKTition-s  which  an* 
ascriittvl  to  HirtiuH,  and  which,  with  hi<i  other 
i»erformances  are  annexed  to  Cesar's  </iiinriK*n- 
tirien.  U'in^  k>ss  {M*rfect  than  other  (Kirts  of  the 
co!!et-ti.m.  all  we  can  ilistinctlv  learn  trom  them 
lA.  lb  it  after  a  variety  of  dilb-rent   muxriiu^nts, 


instantly  tlrd  in  disorder.  The  slaughter  from 
tliencx.'  forward  turned  as  usual  entirely  a};ainst 
ti:o»:e  wiio  flrd.  Thirty  thousaml  fell  uiNm  tho 
lielil,  and  nmon:^  them  thret*  thousand  lloman 
citi/cns  I  if  hi;rh  condition,  with  Labienu.''  and 
Accius  Varus  at  till  ir  head.  Seventeen  oflieere 
of  milk  were  taken,  with  tliirtivn  Roman  eagles 
or  li'i^ioiiary  standards. 

( 'a.siir  acknowleiljeil,  that  haxin;;  on  other 
iH-ca>iiins  fuiiirlit  ft»r  vi»*ti»rv,  he  hail  now  Uvn 
olili^i'd  til  tii:lit  fnr  his  life,  iir  hail  a  thouj^and 
men  killeil,  and  ti\o  hundrtNl  W(>unded,  U'fore 
the  rnoniy  iravr  way.  Part  of  the  vani|ui>hed 
army  ri'timl  into  the  town  of  Munda,  ]<ait  into 
the  camp,  and  i:i  their  ri'-ij^rtive  |K'''jts  pn*{!arrd 
to  det'end  tliemsi'lxrs  to  the  last  extremity.  (V- 
s.ir,  t>n  tJH'  appnach  of  niiiht,  t>Kik  piss'^jlon  of 
all  tin-  avfiiui's  by  whiclj  tilher  h:i::ht  escajie; 
and  it  is  s.nl,  that  t!ie  tnops  he  ernpioycil  in  tl:L< 
f»«"rvi/i',  iii^if.jd  of  traMTsi's  of  earlii  of  ^tur^e  to 
olMrutrl  tlii'  liiiTi.wa^s,  raised  up  inaimds  of  the 
iKiid  Ihiflies. 

I*.:trly  i!i  the  m:iriiiM!;  of  t!ie  f  ulowm^i  dav, 
'\e-ir  hixinj  left  t!)e  town  cf  Muri-I.i  in  this 


whi  "h  tjive  ri-M*  to  fnspierit  skirmishes,  tin*  ar- '  lo  inner  Mi^'keil  ii,i  or  in\e>iei!,  m  t  out  f*«r  ( 'or- 


rniea  v\  the  m  inth  of  March  came  to  eneaniji  in 
the  [>!  lin  of  Mundx,  about   live  miles  from  earli 


oth<'r;  ihit  Ca?sar  was  ahiiut  to  leiM*  !iis  siiti  m,  i  n-i  Iv  ali.in«l»ii«'d. 


•ii!ii.i.   wliieh    ."'.'Xl.is   the    Miuiijif  of  the   two 
tri»t!!irs,   u|»o:i   llic  news  «.t  t!ie  b.ittle,   had  al- 


when  in  the  m'lrninir  of  his  iutende-I  deji^irture, 
he  had  intoili^ence,  that  the  enemy  had  U  i  n 
un  ler  arms  fn>m  the  middle  of  the  pn^iviiuit; 
iiijht.  and  wen*  ineiliLitin^  some  atteriijit  on  his 
CM  n.i.  This  inleliiixence  wis  loUowed  by  the 
f»'j  !  Ii-n  appearance  of  tlieir  armv  on  some  ele- 
vateJ  ^rriunds  near  the  town  of  Nlunla;  but  as 
th-'v  sf lowed  no  dis;H>sition  to  come  intii  tlie 
plain,  i'l'sar,  after  some  hesitation,  adxaneetl  to 
attack  tliern. 

In   the  army  of  Pomjiey,  to:jether  with  the 
fliVJViT  of  a  warlike  p»*ople,  the  n:itive^  of  .'^^jnin. 


<  'i;i  '.i-!.  <in  •»« » in  J  t!ie  rmit  of  hi-  own  army, 
i]e;|  wiili  a  sjniil  pirty  of  hor-ie  on  ihe  roail  to 
< 'art»"i.i.*  Here  he  h.itl  C'.liiel'.l  most  {if  hi>f 
shijijtiii:;  and  naval  stores;  but  the  news  of  hit 
defi-at  ha\in<;  arrival  iM-fore  him,  the  |xMjle  were 
di\ide«l  in  their  inilinitions.  I*;irt  had  aln'ady 
M'lit  a  deput.itiiin  witii  an  ofli-r  of  :!t«ir  s«r\ic(>s 
to  (':i?<<ar;  part  ^tiil  iidhen-ii  to  tl.e  family  of 
I*oiii|>.'V,  and  iVom  th«r-e  t»jf;i»i.-ite  di<|io>ilii»ns 
had  pn>*4-fd«d  to  actual  xioleiu-e  and  bliHkUliid 
in  the  stro'ts.  Ponip-y  him-'i'if  iva«s  \voun«!ed  in 
one  of  tlu'ir  stnitiles,  and  e\[KTtiiii  iio  s.iiity  in 


Wi-n?  jss<'mbled  many  veteran-?  of  tin*  Ri>nrin  li--  a  place,  in  wltich  so  niaiiy  (if  t!ie  inii  iMtant>  i.ad 
iri.ms,  inuri'tl  to  bl«»d ;  many  Ro:iian  eilizeiis  of  d"t!an.tl  ai!aiii!*t  him,  lie  Vftk  -itip.  anil  put  to 
rank,  now  pushed  to  desiKiir,  or  warned,  by  the  sia  with  tiiirty  i;.illi\s.  Jle  was  jur^ued  by 
t'ti't  of  th»Mr  [Kirty  at  '1  ha^isus,  not  t>  ex|i«"ct  ■  Diilius,  who  eonlmlndi^l  < '.'i's;ir's  >;jna(Jri»!i  :.t 
».if:'ty  from  the  mercv  of  a  vielorii>u<  enemy,  j  ( Iai!e-< ;  and  Uinii  o'.ilijid  in  a  It  w  day?  li»  -I'^i 
'I'l'l  n«K  to  have  any  fio-,K's,  but  in  theij  swiirds.  '  f.ir  a  >u;»ply  of  w.iter.  tif  w!iich  lie  l..i  I  iien  i.l 
I'n  ler  thes4»  impression*:,  they  waitisl  for  '  *;esirs  '  pn»\i!i'il  at  his  suddtTi  de|i.irture  iVma  '  '.irt.  i », 
n,k,>r.»ieh  witli  a  projw^r  counlenani'e,  :ui  1  on  lU*'  hi'  was  overtaken,  most  of  hi-.  >l.i,  -«  i{»>'.n-yfi, 
lir-t  o:»-ii*l  repulM-d  and  [iiit  t.i  fli.jlit  the  tri.'»,»s '.y  a'l-l  he  hi:iis«'lf  •i;i;i:Xeil  tos«'«k  f.^r  >»r.«  fy  on  "Ii  :••. 
w'liin  they  Wi'n'  attackeil.  In  this  i-xtremity,  Sn.m  alter  he  lan.i«^l,  he  disnii-sid  nis  aMi  ;:.^- 
''''  sir  ran  into  tisi'  ranks  of  hi-*  own  men  ;  Kiid.  anl-.  or  \%  is  de^-Tleil  by  them  ;  ami  l.iJii;:/  i.itvi 
/  »'y  TC-  rr  ifriicrri'mf  hirn  orrr  t>i  hoij<  ;  !  lid  hi'!<l  ihe  h  indsof  t!u*  eni-niy.  liioiiijh  'j:'^':ill>  Wii'm  Ui  d 
oi  a  sworl  and  a  shie'.il,  aii<l  callinti  ou!  that  .'/ii->    bv  his  wuonds  and  hms  oi  bliioil   tie  ct-ntii.uid  to 
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defend  himself,  until  he  w.ir  over|>owerrtl  and 
0l:iin.  llii^  head,  aeeonHnjj  to  ihe  h:irharnus 
custdin  of  llie  tijiie**,  was  sent  to  the  conqiK'nir, 
and  ex))«»sed  at  HisiKilin. 

In  the  preci'dln^  tmn-s-irtionaof  the  war,  even' 
cimirn-itaricc  ontrihuted  to  the  fall  of  the  re- 
piihHe,  and  ti)  tlie  ^surees-s  of  Ca-Air.  In  the  very 
ont<i>t  of  tlie  eonti?st,  half  t!ie  nolijlity,  mined  hy 
pnxiiiXiility  an<l  extrivajranee,  had  Ihmmj  disirous 
of  aiian'hv  an>i  contusion.  Ciliau^ns  hii^h  in  ei\il 
rank,  ami  with  fortunei*  entire,  wvrn  generally 
glad  to  forej^o  their  p*.tlitical  consi'<iuonrc  in  ex- 
chanije  for  ea«e  and  safe! v.  Even  the  amis 
which  shi»uld  have  protected  the  commonwealth, 
were  io  the  hamU  of  mere  Koliiiers  of  fortune, 
who  w  're  inclined  to  favour  that  side  fn)m  which 
they  k>«)ked  for  t!ie  establishment  of  military 
government ;  thi-y  foujrht  to  pnvure  gnat  jwwt'r 
and  estates  for  theai'W'lves*,  not  to  |)n*«erve  laws 
which  ji  ive  property  and  the  Ktvurity  of  \V(»alth 
to  others.  iShiuy  of  the  wMiators  indiH»d  p«'r- 
ceive«l  the  imiH-ndinj?  ruin,  and  wen*  pn*vailed 
upon  to  make  soine  elforts  for  the  pn*servation 
of  the  st.ite,  Inil  on  most  occasions  tiH>  hastily* 
despaired  of  th;ir  cartse.  It  was  not  thoujrht 
honouraUie  or  s.iie  tor  a  citizen  to  survive  his 
fn«ed')rn.  I7|«):i  this  principle,  the  friends  of  tlie 
rcpuMic,  while  tiny  esca[M'd  from  the  enemy, 
|K»ris!iel  hv  tlicir  own  hands. 

Si>.)n  at\;r  tli.'  a.-ti.vi  at  Mnnd.i,  Scapul.i,  one 
of  the  olhi'iT-J  l.itely  at  tlu>  hc-idDlthi*  r»'|in!<!ican 
pirtv  i;i  S;iiiij,  tiiriit'd  the  jjr.i.'ti.'c  of  suicidi*  ioto 
a  ki'id  o\'  r.ir.-:'.  MiNini  niinsl  to  CordulKi 
fro:n  the  li.-l  1  of  lultlr,  he  i>r.l.-rvi|  u  imirnilicint 
pile  t)l'  \v)'»l  ti>  Im'  r.ii-i'.d  and  eovcrcil  with  car- 


pnuince,  he  i*rt  out  for  Ilnly,'  and  arrivnl  it 
IJoiiie  ill  (JcttilM*r.2     Althouch  it  «a»rontn»rTto 
the  praetii-o  of  former  nj^itii  tu  admit  of  triumphi 
where   the  xamjui^hed   were  fellow-ciliTTiK,  tie 
tiHik  n  triumph  for  his  late  victory  nt  Mundj; 
and  the  more  to  amuse  the  |»eopIc  who,  what<»vfr 
U»  the  iKTa-ion,  nre  captivated  with  Fuch  e\hila- 
timis,  he  npjK»intixl   H»rmnite   triunrphss  vu  the 
same  account,  to  CI.  Fultius  Aluxinuisi,  and  to 
Didius,  will)  had  acted  under  him  in  that  st-nrirr. 
Therf   triumphs,  ovrr  the  ^up|iof^  last  de* 
fenders  of  the  public  lilvrty,  and  o\rr  ihc  perish- 
ing riMnains  of  the  Cimilv  of  Ponipey,  r»  hnf 
rcsjiccted  at  Rome,  instead  of  the  fci^tivity  whicb 
thev   were  intend«tl   to  inspire,  were  attt^ndcd 
witli  many  sijxns  of  dejection.     But  none  ti<4 
u[M.>n  him  to  censure,  or  was  qualitied  to  t-tem, 
the  torrent  of  t:er\ility  by  which  all  order*  uf  men 
were,  carrie<l.     The   Fame   succewioD  of  s.iizM 
and  entertainments  were  ordered  aa  inthe£>nncr 
year.     'JMie  nmate  and   jieople   indeed  had  no 
longer  anv  concessions  to  be  addt\]  to  those  il- 
reiidy  made  to  the  conqueror,  and  it  was  diflicu.'t 
to  refine  on  the  lani^uagc  of  adulation,  vbich 
they  had  so  amply  eniploye<l  in  former  dccnt*; 
but  somt'thin;!  to  distinguish  the  pre««nt  !(iU].itii'0 
of  affairs,  to  show   tlie  anion r  of  some  to  i«t 
their  court,  and  to  disijuise  the  discontent  and 
the  sorrow  of  olliers,  was  thought  nercssarynn 
the  pres(^nt  (Hvasion.     A  tfianksgivin;!  was  aj^ 
|n)inteil,  and  onli*re<l  to  continue  for  tirty  ibv*. 
The  anniversary  vf  the  twentieth  of  April.  U* 
ilay  on  whicii  the  news  of  the  vietork^  at  Mumia 
was  received  at  Rome,  was  ortlereil  to  be  for  evii 
celebrated  with  jjamesof  the  cin'us.*     L\en  lb*^v 


p't-; ;  'AW  1  hiviiiT  <:ivcn  an  eleiT:nit  entertainment,  ^vho  felt  a  secn-t  indiirriation  at  tin*  elevation  of i 

a:)  1  di-trilMi!evl  liis  ni-Miey  am. mi  his  attend. inlsi  Mnj»le  ]«Tsiin  to  act  as  lord 

H'l.l   s.Tv.iiit^,    lu"    moiinttd    to  the  toj>  of  this 

fabri  \  atid  while  duc  si^vaiit  pierced  the  niaster 

with    his   sword,  aiiDther   s«'t    fire   to   the   pie. 

Tim-  ill:'  vi.'tviries  of  t'n'-Mr  wen*  coiji;il«ted  liv 

his  (Mcraii's;  and  while  h;*  jrained  a  tnsh  step  at 

evrrv  eFi/.nniiiT.   tli«y  who   opjH>scd    him   went 

hc.idl«>n:,  and   abaiidnned   tlu-ir  country  to  il.s 

rnin. 

Tiie  pnivince  of  Spain,  un«l('r  a  ]iri>i»er  con- 
duct of  Its  forci*  and  rcjiources,  if  it  had  n^t  been 
able  to  s?op  at  once  the  career  of  C;es.»r's  \icto- 
ri'Vi.  WIS  ?-in*«U-  surli.Mi'rit  to  line  [sUcii  hiiu  more 
trt»iili'<'  f'l  ni  a!jy  otlirr  i>.irt  of  llu*  empire,  lis 
niU\'.-s  IjraNe.  and  addicted  to  war,  wm' inferior 
to  ill'  K.miiu-;  (Wily  in  policy  ami  discipline. 
T!»cy  hal  b.-en  averse  t»»  the  party  of  (.'asar,  ami 
wouiil  nut,  even  in  its  hiiihest  pnisperilv,  prefer  it 
to  llie  cause  they  had  oriiiiully  esiKuwd.  IJrijijr 
mixed  with  tlie  remains  of  Roman  armies  wliii-h 
hj<l  Immmi  bn>ken  and  disjx'rsed  in  t!n'  lieM,  they 
still  maintained  every  place  oi'  ileferii'e  aijainpt 
the  cotjipieror  ;  and,  within  t!ie  walls  of  ciiies  to 
whicli  they  retired,  det'ended  themselves  to  the 
last  extremity. 

(/a'sar,  haviniX    been   emj)loyed    part    of  the 
spriiii!  and  the    fi»llovviti;:  sumnnr  ui  Milnluiii;7 
this  i.cittcred  enemy,  pn'|).ireil  lo  Ii-mni' t.'ie  pro- 
vince,     lie  assembled  tli  -   priM>-i|>:d  iiilialutants 
ut   lli-ipalis;    and  ha-.iii^  n.iiininl.  d  iliem   v.ilh 
their  animo-^ity  to    liim^^elf  and   lo  the   Romkui 
|>eople,  he  put  them  in   mind  of  bis  e.iriy  con- 
nexion  with   their   eonntrv,    as  ipia'>tor  and  as  ;  wti.Jtr  tli>- ^sniins-i):}!!!*.!.:!  r  simii  !•>  ( •.i':i:ir  i.>..Mis< 
prujlor,  and  of  his  repeated  jr.K.d  olU.vs  in   the    i'.;^!;.r''n\TM!'M''''i\';,i  I'^^.i''^^^^^^        .-n  I'..i..i»  >  ,  >ai- 
capa^-ily  of  senat-.r  and  maiiistmle ;  liavimf  in  ide  |     '.V  v.-ii  '.,.  I'.Tt.rrnl'e.'^'^"'  :i  "l»io.  ra>-ni<. 
a  pn)per  establishment  for  the  government  oi  the  ,     4  iMutar^li.  in  Cu.s.  0  s.u  tun.  m  C  ?.  c.  Ti 


I  of  t!u»  Cum mon wealth, 
eoneurred,  in  apivanince,  with  these  n->nlutirite 
in  honour  of  t.'a-sar.^  They  thouirht  tiiat  tbe 
full  cup  was  most  likely  to  nauseate,  and  tbnt  ei- 
ireme  pMvix'atiim  was  Jiiost  likely  t«»  iniise  l\x 
spirits  oi  fric  men,  if  any  yet  n>niainrd. 

In  the  concesMons  which  were  nu'ide  tol'a-Mr, 
whether  niiiiesUnl  by  his  friends  or  by  his  ene- 
mies, then»  was  no  atlemj>t  to  pn*si-rve  any  aji- 
jiea ranee  of  the  n^public,  or  to  \eil  Ihe  j«n^  ril 
Usurpation.  The  penate,  in  presenting:  thtir 
sevcnd  ih-erees,  waited  ujKm  hmi  in  a  U^ily  ai 
^^nbjects  to  aeknowb'il;;e  their  fei)Virei;:n;  were 
received  by  him  on  his  chair  of  state,  ami  in  all 
llie  fornu»f  a  roval  cen'monv,  stnUchinjz  terth  his 
hand  to  each  as  they  iippr«.xjche«l.  \Vliile  Jie 
carried  ihe  external  show  of  his  elevation  to  tlii> 
bei_Mit,  l\»iitius  Aequilla,  one  of  the  tri'iiinies, 
U'inLT  si-aled  in  the  exercistMif  his  c»tliee,  had  ^u:• 
fered  him,  in  one  of  his  pnK'es-.ii»ns.  to  jkiss, 
williout  risin<i  from  his  [ilace.  This  he  i:ri":itly 
resintetl.  "Alust  I,"  he  said  to  tin  s<*  wlio  ;it- 
lerub'd  him,  "refer  l!ie  irovernnient  to  tiiis 
Iribuntr!"  And  tor  S4>nie  days,  in  granting  rc- 
(piests  or  iwMilions,  In*  alfeeted  to  i!n:"r;i  !:is  .i:\- 
swers  in)nically.  by  siviii:;,  •'IVov'.lttl  licit  i'e:i- 
tius  Ac'jnilla  will  |;;riiiit. "•■     Tiie  <.\.n!»u!ale  wji 


1  AntMiiv  lia  1  SI?  mit  frf'.ii  K«>iii«    to   in:\i  t  .  <ar. 
hat  to  thi-  «;ii'.it  sjrpi  \"-  aiiil   al.irjii  >u'  ivi  r;   h  •  :\ .  r- 
turiii'il  iiii-'xp  ■!  t''..l\  to  Hi-iiii'.      riiiT.«  ail  Att    \ri   I*. 

It   \vas   kiiiun  ari-tuar:ts,   tliat    Aniurn    ii!:.ru  J 
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to  him  for  ten  vcars,  but  he  declined  it,  as  [  t'rit  he  never  slept  all  the  time  he  was  in  ofTice. 

You  may  iau;rh  at  these  tilings,"  he  savs;  "but 
if  you  were  here,  you  would  cry."' 

On  the  following  Jay,  Cawar, 
with  all  the  powers  anil  en«ij;n« 
of  dictator,  took  })os8es6-ion  of  the 
consulate  in  conjunction  with  An- 
tony. He  intendeil,  after  ha\ing 
held  this  office  for  a  few  diys  in 
his  own  |)er»on,  to  rc»i;fn  it  in 
favour  of  Dolabella,  thoutrh  a 
young  man,  still  fiir  short  of  the 
fe;;al  age.  The  execution  of  thii 
intention,  however,  was  some  time 
d»*Iayed  at  the  request  of  Mark 
Antony,  who,  lieing  jealous  of 
Dolabella,  endeavoured  to  obstruct  hin  prefer- 
ment. 

CaMsar  himself  passed  the  winter  in  assiduous 
application  to  civd  aftairs,  and 'in  forming  pr»* 
jects  t()  emU'IIish  the  capital,  and  to  aggrandize 
the  empire.  lie  made  some  rej^ulations  for  the 
better  government  of  the  city.  Under  this  title 
may  lie  reckoned  his  prohibiting  the  use  of  lettera, 


ned  this  and  the  other  offices  of  state  fur 
ification  of  his  friends.  He  hinutelf  had 
1  the  title  of  consul  in  Ids  late  triumph, 
mediately  after  resigned  it  to  GL  Fabius 
us. 

,  from  henceforward,  was  to  be  the  man- 
onferrinp  honours  un«1er  the  monarchy 
e.  Families  had  become  noble  in  conse* 
uf  being  admitted  into  the  tenatt*,  or  in 
encc  of  having  Iwrne  any  of  the  higher 
>f  state,  such  as  that  of  consul  or  pnetor. 

of  titleit,  they  recited  the  names  of  an- 
^ho  had  been  in  these  offices,  and  instead 
ns  armorial,  erected  the  effigies  or  images 

ancestors.  Cvsar,  that  he  might  have 
■quent  op^iortunities  to  gratify  his  retiin- 

1  no  reirard  to  the  cu!>iomary  establish- 
thc  senate,  and  increased  its  numU'rs  at 
,  by  inserting  in  the  rolls  persons  of  cverj' 
on,  to  the  amount  of  nine  hundred.  He 
ted  the  numlier  of  praetors  to  fourteen, 
i  of  qu.Tstors  to  forty  ;  and  even,  without 

2  tliat  his  friends  should  [lass  through 
Ikes,  rewarded  them  at  pleasure  with  the 


U.  C.  10?. 

C.  J.  Cmsar^ 
Diet.  4/0. 
JIf  E.  Lrpi. 
dtu,  M.  E.  C 
Ortavius, 
Mag.  E^. 
Cm.  Domitiua 
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in  Mequemtem 
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of  purple,  and  of  pearls,  except  to  iiersons  of  a 
lonours  of  consular,  pnetorian,  mtrician, '  certain  rank,  and  to  them  only  at  gn>at  ftnitivals, 
nd  extended  his  munificence  liKewisc  to  j  and  on  remarkable  occasions ;  together  with  his 
nnces,  by  admitting  aliens  separately,  or  '  ' 

live  UkIIim,  to  the  privilege  or  ap{K'llation 
an  citizen.4. 

:*  niidnt  of  appearances,  which  seemed  to 
ridicule  on  the  ancient  forms  of  the  re- 
M  well  a.s  to  substitute  a  military  govern- 
I  their  stead,  Ca»s;ir  named  himself,  to- 
with  Mark   Antony,  as  consuls  for  the 


g  yivir.  This  compliment  jniid  to  the 
ibluhnient,  by  contlescending  to  bear  the 
r  l*'ir:tl  oflii***,  though  ver}'  illi':x:i!ly  a.s- 
flattend  th«*  cili/4-ns  with  h>>p<.'  that  he 
:>  govern  und-T  some  form  of  a  reimhlic* 
r,  however,  followt'd  from  these  a[>iMar- 
he  ft.ite  which  he  afTecttd,  his  dn  ss,  his 
reath,  the  colour  and  hti^ht  nf  his  bus- 
j  very  seal  whii-h  h«^  chofe  to  make  us«' 
ij  the  impression  of  a  Venus  unntd,  in 
ijn  of  his  HUp{M)sod  cele::itbl  extnu'tion ; 
lerous  guunisaml  relinye,  exec*  ding  two 
\  men,  with  which  he  was  con.-tantly 
1;^  tlu*  satisfirtion  with  which  he  s<-eu)<>d 
e  the  fonvil  wrvility  of  tho.^'  whom  his 
lad   suUlueil,    U-tr.iyed   a   mind    whi.-h, 

|ios.<*e^sed  of  rtal  KUjKriority,  luid  not 
t  eloation   to  disdain  the  iA^^  ap[;i>ar- 

iL 

k*  larst  day  of  the  year,  Q..  Tal-ius  Maxi- 
lio  had  lieen  a  few  months  consul,  died 
e  hail  vacated  the  office ;  and  alK)ut  noon 
ime  day,  Caesar,  who  had  asstiiiHetl  the 
rJen**!  them  to  take  the  form  of  the 
d,  and  to  eKvt  Caninius  consul  fiT  the  re- 

of  the  dav.  Plutarch  says,  that  <.ii(  ro 
I  the  jH^opfc  to  I 

this  nc'v  con 
t>ut  of  office  ^H'fore  wf  can  roarh  him." 
iirusi'if,  xAt'Tv'iWii  to  this  farcical  i'li'Cli«»n, 
I  a  i'.'llAT  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  we  havr 
n«*ul.ile,  durinj  which  no  (»ric  riih»"r  ate 
.,  and  yet  niching  extraonlin;iry  lu«pj-iMi- 
w  gn*at  was  the  \igi!ancc  of  this  oHicer, 

Caat.  lih.  iliii.  c.  47.  7  Appi^o. 

.ad  Alt.  lib.  liii.  ep.  &2. 


reviving  the  ancient  sDmi>tuary  laws  res{)ecting 
the  ex|)ensc  of  the  table.  F  or  the  l>ettcr  execution 
of  thest*  laws,  he  ap[Xiinted  insiiectors  of  the 
markeUfi,  with  onlers  to  seize  all  illicit  articles  of 

Itrovision;  and  if  any  thing  of  this  sort  were 
inown  to  e.scajw  the  in<|jectors,  he  scmt  officers 
to  .wize  them  from  the  tables  on  which  tlwy  were 
served.     To  check  the  luxur\'  of  the  times  ih 


lie  8pe<'dy  m  jming  their 
isul :   "for  this  nii^'i^lrate 


other  articUM,  he  im{)ose<l  duties  on  the  imjtorta' 
tion  t>f  foreign  comnuMlities. 

Under  the  onlinary  pn-tcnce,  that  the  laws 
were  l»econu'  t».»o  \o!un»ino«s,  he  jinirnMl  them  to 
he  <ii^»  sti^l  into  a  cinle,  with  a  \\vvi  to  simplify 
and  to  reduce  them  into  a  nurrowrr  comnriss;  in 
this  measure  attemptinira  reformativjn  whu'h  nain- 
kirnl,  in  certain  situationr<,  jiem^raliy  wish  for,  but 
which  no  man  can  acconij/lish  without  the  (xw- 
session  of  alisolute  power. 

In  the  name  spirit  of  desiiotical  government, 
with  which  Capsiir  abridged  tne  laws,  he  acted  at 
once  as  legi.sl;ttor  and  as  a  judge.  As  instances 
of  his  sevrritv  in  the  latter  cajsicity,  it  is  men- 
tioned, that  fie  annulh-d  a  marriage,  Ixvause  it 
had  Iw-en  contracti-d  no  riion*  than  two  days  after 
tlie  wonnn  had  pjirtnl  from  a  fonner  htisliand; 
and  to  this  he  joined  his  puni.oliing  s<'nators  for 
ext  irtion  in  the  pn)\incr.s,  by  expulsion  from  the 
senate. 

His  mind,  at  the  same  tinse,  entcrtainei]  pnv 
jectii  of  gn'at  variety  and  extent.  'I'o  drain  the 
^n-at  mari>lM's  which  n  n«lcred  the  air  so  un- 
healthy, and  M  much  land  uns<'r> iceuble  in  the 
n«iirhU>urh(»<>l  of  Rome;  to  cut  acn>ss  the  isth- 
mus of  <'orinth,  to  erect  moles,  an«l  form  har- 
Injurs  on  the  coast  of  Italy :  to  nwke  hii^hways 
across  the  A{x*nni:ies;  to  bnild  a  new  theatre 
that  slioiild  exctfd  tliat  of  FtmiiK'y  ;  tt>  erect  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  make  a  naxiiiulile  canal  from  the 
Anio  and  the  TiUr  to  the  •-.(•a  at  Teracina  :  to 


9  Cirrro  ad  Familiar,  lih.  vii.  rn  10.  Iia  ('amnio 
cnnMile  K-ito.  n<>min<.>  prandiMO.  iViiiil  laiiM^n  eoam- 
rule  niali  factum  n^t.  Knit  rnini  miriika  vicilantia 
qui  toiu  luioconsulalu  iminnuin  non  \iii('rit  ll4x  libi 
riilirula  videiitur:  non  cnim  adit.  Uuar  ai  videris  la* 
chrynia*  dod  tenvres. 
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buiM  a  mninifii'rnt  trmpio  to  Mars.  Tlirrio 
i>n»j«'i'ts  an*  jn-tlv  iuriiliv)rn^l  as  inpril.>ri<»in  in 
tlic  rt.»vj-miiu  tif  u  tJ^at  cuiitir*';  iiiid  it  i:ii;>t  Ik* 

conliji'Vil,  tii.it  ])0'.vrr  woiiltl  be*  but  a  wr.it'Iinl 

pOstoH's-iuii,  if  thiTC  won^  imt  Hniijcthirri  of  tlii-* 

«<>rt  to  l»c  (liinc  afltr  tliu  toils  of  u:iibitio!i  wore 

ovrr. 

'I'hc  moiiswre  which  of  all  others  contri!-ntf«l 

most  to  the  honour  of  (\Ti;ir,  did  \vr  suj»j)o.*r 

hi.'u  crilithi!  to  the  |H)wcr:j  ho  aswumrd,  was  the 

pcnenl  indemnity  which  he  <rninted  to  nil  who 

had  ojipt^sed  him.     iSoinc  he  even  enii>Kiyeil  in 

(he  a(iaiinistration  of  goverrunent,  and  (Tonictteil 

in    the   state.     lie   ]»lneed    Cains  (''as^ins  and 

Marcus   I5riitu«s  for  this  year,  on  the   list  of 

pra'tor.i,  and  entrusted  tlieni   with  the  lii;Ther 

jurisdii'tion  of  theeitv.    'I'o  the  widows  of  many 

who  died  in  up^xisilion  to  himsrlf,  he  restored 

their  iiortion^s  ^^^^  ^avi^Hluir  children  part  of 

their  |»iitrijnony.'     lie   r«'p):iciNl  the  statues  of 

Syllu  and  of  Poin:K\v,  whie.h  the   piipulace,  iti 

Hattery  to  hinist'If,  had  thrown  dt>wn ;  "and  by 

thid  inems,"  savs  Cicens  "lui  firuilv  Cfltabli^lied 

hifl  own. 

It  ajii»eareil,  on  nuny  <Kvn^inns,  that  fVsar 

meant  to  conlru-it  hisi  own  conduct  witli  that  of 

Sylla;'  his  own  cleinen.'V  with  the  bu^nly  exe- 

cutioiH  |>crfonned  by  the  other.  The  comparison, 

no  di)u!it,  h  curiuU'S  and  must  occur  to  every 

person  who  reads*  their  story.     Sylia  had  Ikcm 

excited,  by  extnvne   provtuMtions,    to  turn   his 

arms  a;:iinst  a  party  in  |)os-?»"ssion  of  tl»e  cipital, 

and  he  drew  his  }»w;>ril  to  puuish  injurit-s  done 

no  li'Ks  to  tl»e  rejMiblic  t!ian  to  hiiiHilf.     Wliile 

he  waa  master  t»f  the  stuti*,  he  aetejl  inderd  like 

a  person  who  did  not  care  h>w  odious  he  renden-d 

drajiolical  {tower,  for  he  did  not  mean  to  retain  it. 

But  he  mixi'd  with  tlie  resentment  of  a  |>cn»onal 

enemy,  llie  hijih  views  of  a  Uiibie  citiz»*n,  who 

propivsed  to  reform  tlr?  ^late  by  cleariu:i  it  of 

many  c.»rni|)ted  and  d  in.i;Ti)Us  niei^jlvj-rs.  When 

h<!  hud  aCL*oinplis!ii\l  tins  purjmse,  he  disdiined 

the  iKi^e.mtry  of  hi«!h  f.talii)ii,  was  abi»\e  nveiv- 

in<;  the  aihil.ition  whicli  j)ro::ee  Is  from  s.^rvility,  {  thil  his  rv>bes  phould  l»e  cut  in  imitation  of  thai 

or  wi^hinil  to  enjoy  a  eo:i«i:nnl  pr.viMJence  in  t)i<'    of  the  anei»Mit  kinj^s  «»f  Rome;  that  ho  fhouU 

mnnanement  of  allairs,  wlii^'h  riov.ins  no  extra-  i  hnve  an  esct^rt  of  kniijhts  ami  senators;  that  it 

ordinary  capacity.     l'.ml»:irl:cd  by  lortune  on  a  j  siiMjId  1h*  jH'rmittfd  to  swear  to  his  destiny;  tLit 

temjM'stuous  .sea,  when   he   l:a«l  e->:!du(ted  th^*  I  all  his  deerccs,  without  exception,  shculd  i«e  ra- 

vessel  K.ile  i.ito  jh)rl,   he  tjuitlel  the  helm;  and  !  tiled ;  th:!t,   at  the  end  of  live  years,   a  festixal 

afler  havinjr  lurn  ma.->trr.  was  not  afniid  to  place  j  should  1h»  held  in  honour  (»f  him,  o.s  of  a  iier^n 

himself  amon;!  hij«  coiMitrymcM  a^^  a  fellow-riti-  I  ufdixine  extnctien;  that  an  additional  cullcirrcf 

zen;'arid  in  this  slate  of  e<]aality  his  pn-atnesj    priests  should  Ik»  eslablislu**!  to  |<*rform  tb.e  ri?'* 

which  wen^  in;;tiluled  for  that  wcasirn;  that  in 
all  |iladi:ilorian  spurts,  whethr.r  at  Rome  or  in  V.:f 


cessari'.y  phed.»  If  he  had  been  reluctant  in  tlir 
sheddin^T  nf  hlood,  hiit  mvrrv  wculd  have  ajipnr 
id,  in  avoiding  m)  de»tructivc  a  contet-1,  net  v. 
ostentatiously  s]>aTing  a  few  of  the  ruidy  v^tatt 
li\es  his  wanton  amhition  brou|;ht  into  hazud 
}Jis  clemt'ncy  should  Iiave  apjirared  at  the  RoM- 
con,  not  at  Corfinium ;  in  leavini^  his  rountry  to 
enjoy  its  Hlterticfl,  not  mrrciy  in  eparing  thoie 
whom  no  man  in  hisbcnttefl  would  deMn^y,  apra> 
pie  who  were  willing  to  submit,  and  whom  he 
desired  to  povern. 

Ca'siar  used  to  ridicule  the  resignation  rf  SvCa 
as  an  act  of  imbecility ,<  and  was  ntmself  fend  rf 
precedence  as  well  as  of  power.     The  decrte  of 
vanity  which  he  is  saiil  to  had  indul;rftt,  in  ae 
reptin<T  the  frivolous  honours  which  wt-re  oov 
rontcrre<l  u|H>n  him  by  acts  of  the  senate,  is  in- 
deed ftcarcely  cnHli!»lr.     Anions  these  is  men- 
tione<l  a  decree  that  he  should  hove  pnx:fdnxT 
of  all  mairistratos,  and  the  priviloce  of  Uine  al- 
wavs  drcs<;ed  in  the  triumpnal  roI>es;  of  havinjf 
a  'TiM'^I  choir  of  state,  and  a  place  uf  distincticn 
at  all  the  public  frames ;  that  ne  should  he  allow- 
ed to  de{Kisit  a  suit  of  armour  in  the  tempfe  cf 
Jupiter   IVretrius,    an   honour  anprofMnatrd  to 
those  who,  like  Romulus,  had  killed,  with  ihrir 
own  hands,  a  leader  of  the  enemy;  that  lli»li^ 
tors  should  have  their  fasces  always  bound  with 
laurel ;  tint  himself,  in  ronjng  from  the  Latio 
festivals,  should  enter  the  city  on  horsrleck ;  tbst 
hr  fihould  lia%e  the  title  of  Father  ol  hisCountn*. 
ami  lie  so  de»i(rmd  on  thecoinfi;  that  tlie  anr.i- 
versarv  (»f  his  biith-<Iay  should  Iw  kej,t  as  a  1*^ 
val ;  t)iat  stiitnes  should  l)e  erected  to  him  in  aQ 
the  tiiwnsof  Italy,  and  in  the  temples  of  the  citv; 
th.tt  the  statues,  without  any  consideration  nf  Lis 
titles  to  these  honours,  should  lie  adorned  with  tbf 
civic  and  ol>sidionarv  crowns ;  the  first  a  tad^ 
worn  by  thofe  who  fud  saved  a  fellow-citizen  m 
kutle,  the  sccoml  by  those  who  had  delivcndtbe 
city  itsi'lffrom  a  siejie.* 

Tb.e  seijate  and  [rople,  olwervinp  thai  the** 
<ii:  limiions  were  aL'n  cable  to  Caesar,  suljvirirt!, 


of  mind  si"*ure«l  to  him  a  distinction,  which  no 
dearie  of  pn'ceilencv,  and  no  measure  of  prero- 
gative, could  have  bestowed. 

To  this  ehar.icler  that  of  Ctsi.- 


in  many  par- 


I 


jTovinHal  towns,  one  day  should  he  d(xlicatrcl  li» 
him;  tliut  a  crown  of  gold  set  with  mms  liKe 
ti.'uhrs,  m;i\' Im'  fairlv  considered  as  a  coiitrM-t.    those  of  the  jxihIs,  should  l)e  carried  iKti-re  h?nj 
H'J  liim.-.rlt  had  stirred  up  the  disordirs  which    into  th»'  circus,  attended  with  a  thensus  or  cor 
ri'.iluced  tlie  civil  war  in  which  he  entjao:(Nl.  lie    like  that  on  which  the  id -Is  of  the  jzkhU  w»  r;' 

carried;  that  he  sIkiuM  have  the  title  if  Ju!i::n 
Jove — have  a  teuiji'.e  erected  for  hiniMlf,  in  crn- 
junction  with  the  j;i.>ildess  of  C.'lenu  ncv — nrtl  to 
complete  the  ridicule  of  these  institutions  tiat 
Mark  Antimy  should  lie  a[i{Kitntod  the  i>rie>t  I'f 
this  sacrwl  fane.* 

From  thc.ie  jjarticulars,  which,  to  charsctcn* 


lail  no  injuries  either  pu!>lic  or  private  to  resent; 
hi?  atRi'leil  clemency,  in  spiriiijj  a  few  ca|)tives, 
ill  the  be^innin;^  or  in  the  ccu^^io  o(  his  oj^era- 
tioTirt,  was  ho'.icil  by  the  wantonness  with  which 
hi*  entered  on  a  war,  in  which  the  bloixl  of  many 
thousands  of  his  fcllow-ciiizcus  was  to  be  unn"- 


1  Racton.    Dio.  lib.  xliii. 

2  Uuoniuni  roliqui  crudelilitn  o:liam  elTjjjrro  non 

potUiTunt  iieqiie  victoriaiii  diulius  (fU'^rc.  pnelcr  uniim 

L.  Syllain  qnfiu  iinitaturus  nun  sunt.     Ilax  nova  ^it 

ratio  vincondi.  ut  uiiitcrirnrdia  et  libjralitatc  nos  nju- 

BiMiaus.    Cicer.  ad  Alt.  lib.  ix.  i-p.  7. 


3  It  i»  said  that  400,000  Romans  pcriFbed  la  thn 
conti'?t. 

4  S}llnni  neTCi»p  litorne  qui  dictaturam  depcmrrit 
Siirtnn.  in  Jul.  i'toif.  lib  Ixjivii. 

5  Dio.  Cuys.  lib.  xlir  c  4.  0  Ibid,  c  C 
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iltion  <>f  the  person  to  whom  they  refer, 
manners  of  the  afje,  are  si'lectwl  from 
tentioni'd  by  the  oiigina!  hihtorianj  it 
hmi^.T  to  he  doubted,  that  Ctesar  wished 
i»*h  a  monarchy  on  the  niina  of  the  re- 
He  himself  was  extremely  arrogant  in  his 
ir,  and  so  un^^iiarded  in  his  expressions 
r.  That  tlie  republic  was  but  a  name, 
word^  Kliould  be  carefully  observed,  for 
mejint  every  word  should  have  the  force 

■ 

)  mucfi  arrogance  and  affectation  of  king- 
joined  to  absolute  power,  nothing  was 
but  the  title  of  King.  This  Cssar  him- 
lently  appeared  to  have  the  vanity  to  de- 
lis retainers  and  flatterers,  on  diHerent 
IS,  end«^vourcd  to  surprise  the  peoiJc  into 
isijn  of  it ;  but  notwithstanding  the  pow- 
jvL-reijjnty,  which  he  exercised  witltout 
and  the  honours  of  divinity,  which  were 
to  him  by  );^>neral  consent,  his  influence 
suffi.'irnt  to  reconcile  the  Roman  \iCoy\v 
lame  of  King.  One  of  his  emissaries, 
to  su'^gest  the  propriety  of  l)esU)wing 
r,  or  to  in:>inuite  Cesar's  j)urposc  of 
g  it,  had  b.)und  the  head  of^  one  of  his 
•vith  a  royal  fillot.  The  tribunes  Marul- 
Cssetiui,  alfecting  great  zeal  for  the 
of  Cars^r,  as  well  as  lor  the  majesty  of 
lan  St  jte,  made  inquiry  after  the  author 
isinuation  fK)  derc^tory  to  lioth ;  and  re- 
information  of  the  guilty  person,  in  order 
L  such  iniinuitions  for  the  future,  sent 
»ri"i.)n.  This  otTKUous  inter|)Oiation  of  the 
,  thougli  iirrtciuling  to  vindicate  Cicsar 
from  £:> o lious an  imputation,  he  reauved 
wk*  of  displeasure;  and  hearing  ihi*hc 
extolled  as  the  restorers  of  the  nublic 
iilhthe  apwILitionof  the/?ru.'/,  "lirutts 
'  he  said  tiiey  were ;  but  took  no  farther 
f  the  mattiT. 

after  this  incident,  some  one,  or  a  few  in 
mbly  of  the  people,  saluted  him  witii  the 
king.  But  on  hearing,  instiud  of  acrl.i- 
,  Agentnil  murmur  of  di^Iike,  he  silenced 
eoftonable  piece  of  flattery,  suyinjj,  'I'hat 
c  was  Canary  and  not  king.  Hen*  too 
jne!«  a;^.un  inten»osed,  and  raised  pros<*- 
agjimst  t!ie  autnors  of  such  treasonable 
oni.  But  in  this  inst;ince  Ctesar  lost  his 
,  a:ul  co:ap!ained  i:i  the  stnate  that  fac- 
lea,  und.T  the  pretena*  of  discharjjiiig 
icofliL'e  of  migistracy,  propij^jte<l  in&mu- 
ijurious  to  his  character,  and  tending  to 
le  peojile  vvil!i  false  apj»rehcnsions.  Such 
,  he  said,  merit  capit:il  punishment ;  but 
Id  be  tsilislied  with  degradation  from  of- 
'liis  senti':i;*c  was  accordintjly  inllictiHl; 
a  thenror.<r'>var.I  it  was  not  doubted,  that 
scared  to  the  title,  as  well  as  the  pjwer 
larch. 

o(>tnion  was  still  farther  confirmcil,  when 
ixteenth  of  Februar>,'  at  the  Lupercalia 
r-al,  wliich  Ik-ing  continued  down  from 
IS  ages,  skTved  as  a  monument  of  prims- 
4icily  and  rudi'neas),  the  same  piece  of 
in  miki.ig  lender  of  a  crown,  was  re- 
ty  Antony,  then  in  the  office  of  consul, 
chief  conlidant  of  Ca*8ar. 


7  Dia  Cat*,  lib.  zliv.  c  0. 

8  Cicer.  Philip,  ii.  c  M. 


Tt  was  the  custom  in  this  festi\-a1  of  the  Liipcr> 
calia,  for  the  fir^t  officers  of  state,  and  the  first  of 
the  nobles  to  present  themselves  nakeil  in  tbc 
street.^,  carrying  thongs  of  undressed  hi<le,  with 
which  thcv  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  struck 
at  those  wlio  hap}M^nedto  be  placed  within  their 
reach.  The  stroke  was  thought  a  remedy,  in 
particular^  for  barrenness  in  women ;  and  num- 
bers of  this  sex  crowded  in  the  way  to  receive  it. 

In  the  ceremony  now  to  be  performed,  Mark 
Antony  bore  his  pert  as  consul;  and  Cirsarsat 
on  his  gilded  chair  of  state  in  his  triumphal  |pbct 
to  behold  the  spectacle.  Antony  stopped  before 
him,  and  presented  him  with  a  nnal  crown,  say- 
ing, "  This  crown  the  Roman  i)eople  confer  upon 
Ca?sar  by  my  hands."  A  few  of  the  spectators 
seemed  to  applaud ;  but  Cirsar,  perceiving  tliat 
the  people  in  general,  by  their  silence,  gave  signs 
of  displeasure,  pushed  awa^  the  crown  with  liis 
hand ;  and  upon  this  action,  received  from  the 
|x:ople,  by  an  universal  shout  of  applause,  an  un- 
questionable explanation  of  their  former  silence. 

To  try  the  eflcct  of  a  moderation  which  was  so 
much  applauded,  Anton^  threw  himself  upon 
the  ground  at  Caisar's  feet,  repeated  his  ofTer  of 
the  crown,  and  hoped  that  the  people  might  join 
him  in  pressing  the  acceptance  or  what  was  so 
modestly  refused;  but  with  no  better  fucccas 
than  in  the  former  attempt. 

That  the  merit  of  thb  refusal,  however,  might 
not  be  forgotten,  or  that  the  offer  might  be  hehl 
equal  to  the  actual  investiture  of  the  crown,  an 
entry  was  made  in  the  Fasti  or  public  records,  by 
the  directions  of  Antony,  "That  the  consul 
havinfr,  by  the  order  of  the  Rnman  people,  {ire- 
sented  a  crown,  and  ofTered  to  confer  the  majesty 
of  king  on  Caius  Julius  Cesar,  {lerpetual  dictb- 
tor,  he  had  declined  to  receive  it."* 

The  Roman  republic  hatl,  for  some  time,  8ul>- 
sistcd  in  a  very  disorderly  state;  the  {people 
having  dominion  over  many  other  nations,  scarce- 
ly admitted  any  sjKvies  of  government  among 
tluMu.Helvcs.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  assum- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  the  collective  body  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  who  now  not  only  extended  over 
all  Italy,  but  were  dispersf'd  throughout  the  em- 
pire, generally  assembled  in  tumults,  whose  pro- 
ceedings nothing  but  force  could  n'gulate,  and  at 
every  convulsion  gave  an  immediate  prospect  oJ 
military  government  All  who  wisned  to  prt) 
mrve  the  re])ublic,  endeavoured  to  extend  the 
prerogatives  of  the  senate,  and  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  possible,  these  ill-formed  assemblies  of 
tht'  |x-oplc  from  delilierating  on  matters  of  sUite ; 
and  it  might,  no  doubt,  have  b(>en  still  better  for 
the  empin*,  if  the  spirit  of  legal  monarchy  could 
at  once  have  been  infuse*?  into  every  jxirt  of  the 
commonwealth ;  or  if,  without  farther  pangs  or 
convulsions,  the  authority  of  a  prince,  trmfien-d 
with  that  of  a  strnate,  haJlxrn  firmly  e£tab]i.«hed. 
But  men  do  not  at  once  change  their  habits  and 
opinions,  nor  yield  their  own  pn^tensions  u{H)n 
sjx^culativc  ;:otions  of  what  is  suittnJ  to  the  state 
of  their  country.  Ca*sar  aspin'd  to  dominion  in 
order  tojgratify  his  personal  vanity,  not  to  correct 
the  {political  errors  of  the  tinaes;  and  his  contem- 
|H>niries  bom  to  the  rights  of  citizenis  still  con- 
tended for  personal  independence  and  equality,, 
however  impoosiblc  it  might  be  k>ngcr  topreaenre 
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any  Kpivi:'^  of  rrjMililic  at  the  hcati  of  «iirli  an 
oinpirr. 

Kvrr  sinrp  tin*  oxjiulM'tn  of  Taniuin,  tho  nanu* 
nf  kiii'^  !kii1  lv<'n  jxlioii?*  :it  RiMiir.  'J'lir  most 
poMuI.ir  riliziMi;*.  :n  svi)n  as  thov  iM'caino  sii^ 
pi'.'ti'il  «»f  a"«;>iriiii»  !•>  ki:i:xly  |>«>\^«'r,  Ixvamf'  ob- 
jis'ts  I >f  aversion,  a]i'l  uvn*  rruirkiH.!  out  as  a  prry 
ti»  tho  (li'tr.station  i»f  thi'ir  cmmtrv.  Thus  fi?ll 
Marilhis  Ca]iiti>linus  tlu' ^^iricvhi.  ApiiloiuH,  anii 
other-*  who  were  lo;iil»'il  with  this  imputation. 

Thr  Rom'inic,  acrustomod  ti>  sor  vancjuishod 
kirn's  tlio  sjM)rt  of  popular  insoU-nco,  led  in  tri- 
uni|m,  put  ti>divith;  or  ifsutfi'n'iltolivr,  mado  U> 
Ian:!ui.-«n  in  |>ovorty  and  neglect — accustomed  to 
Boc  kini:*,  who  were  their  own  allies,  subiuitting 
their  caust^  t(»  the  juili^nient  of  the  Roman  jieo- 
ple,  or  Huinii  for  favour,  considen-d  mttuarchy 
Itself  an  an  appurtenance  of  wrvility  and  barha- 
risru;  anil  the  projivt  to  ^ive  a  kinir  to  the  Ro- 
mans a^  an  atlem|>t  to  de;;rade  them  into  Kirba- 
riaris  and  hlaves. 

The  mixini,  which  forbidji  assassination  in 
overv  case  whatever,  is  the  result  of  prudent  re- 
flectli)n,  and  has  a  tendency  to  allay  the  jralousy, 
and  to  militate  t\\r.  cruelty  of  pors4>ns  wlio,  by 
violent  usurpations,  which  laws  cannot  n\str:tin, 
have  incurreil  thi*  n'srntment  of  mankind.  Kveii 
lyranls,  it  is  sup{)(H<'d,  arc  cruel  from  fear,  and 
l>ecome  merciful  in  pniportiim  as  they  iH'lieve 
thsMiisi'lves  wcun.*;  it  wrn»  luiwise,  theren)re,  to 
putert'iin  maxims  which  keep  the  jwwerful  in  a 
Ciritinu.d  stati*  of  distrust  and  alarm.  This  pru- 
dential morality,  however,  was  entirely  unkutnvn 
in  tho  ancient  rt'publi.'s,  orconlil  not  !«•  olwerved, 
without  surrenderin^T  the  freetlom  fi)r  which  the 
citizens  conlendod.  Amoni;st  them  t!ie  people 
wefe  obli:re<l  U^  consider,  not  what  was  s;ile,  but 
what  was  necessary ;  and  could  n«)t  always  <li*- 
fend  themselves  airiinst  usurpations,  neither  by 
lejT-d  form*,  nor  bv  o'm'u  war.  It  was  t!iou2;ht 
allowable,  then-fore,  to  einplov  artilice,  surprise, 
an-l  secret  ct»nspiracy  aiz-iinst  an  usurjH-'r;  and 
this  w:is  so  mu>*h  the  case  at  Rome,  th.it  no 
names  were  hel<l  in  creator  veiier.ition,  than  those 
of  citiziMiswhohid  a.-^s.is^iiiated  |>ersons  susfiecteil 
of  views  danucrnus  t(>  the  comiuonwealtli;  or 
who.  bv  any  means  whatever,  rendi»red  ulwrtive 
the  projectsof  ailviMiturers  who  attemjited  to  arm 
any  party  a[T.iinst  the  Icgil  constitution  of  their 
country. 

t  'a»sar,  having  attemp'ted  to  join  the  title  uf 
kin:»  with  th«*  |>owers  of  jx»r|K'tual  «liei:itor,  had 
re.Hon  to  distrust  a  people  who  were  nctuati'd  by 
fluch  conceptions,  lie  was  an  objtvt  of  private 
as  well  as  of  pul>lic  n^senttnent,  havin;^  usur|>«'d 
the  government  over  those  whi>m  ho  had  cruelly 
injured;  over  t!ie  fathers,  tho  brothers,  and  sons 
01  those  who  had  fallen  by  his  sword.  He  rtc- 
CA^rdinjjly,  for  some  time,  had  the  precaution  to 
keep  a  military  ^u.ml  attt'iidinq:  his  person ;  but, 
gn^wn  familiar  with  thow  he  had  ortenderl,  and 
•t*cure  in  his  |)ersonal  coura^je,  he  dropt  this  pre- 
caution, and  beij.in  to  reiixn  with  the  confulenc*' 
of  a  lawful  monarch.  Althoui;li  he  ha<l  incum-d 
80  much  n^SiMitmeiit,  he  dis^Iained  to  stand  in 
awe  of  it,  anil  ventured  to  j(»in  the  confidence  of 
innmujncc  with  the  hii^lie.st  me^isures  of  ^uiit. 
Thi*  cofidutrt  indeed  wjis  uncommon,  and  the 
cfTei'tof  a  darinjj  couracje,  but  unworthy  of  the 
jM'netrdtion  and  skill  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
oinductod  his  affairs.  ltmiys«»rve  to  confirm, 
what  has  been  already  observed,  that,  amongst 


the  many  accrtmp!i«hment^  which  !ic  po«ii>»Al 
and  tojTether  with  tho  abilities  whifh  n'niletvl 
him  BUj>erior  to  ever\'  din^•t  opjwsition,  he  wis 
actuated  bv  a  vanity  wliich  Umlcr«*<l  on  vre^k- 
ness.  M isle.  I,  perhajts,  by  this  pQi-^-oion,  he  jrr 
sistoil  in  his  omul.ition  to  tho  ilorj-  of  Syll.i,  an>! 
would  »ihow  to  the  world,  that  ho' who  had  r.U 
resijined  his  ]X)wer  could  walk  the  street*  of 
Rome,  unattende«i,  with  as  much  safely  as  t^a 
other,  who  had  the  niaqfnanimity  to  re«tore  the 
constitution  of  his  country  ;  joinoid  to  this  Wr-ak 
ness,  he  had  too  mean  an  oiiinion  of  thotfc  who 
comjiosctl  the  commonwealth,  jrreatly  (;unk  in- 
deed in  their  pohtical  charactrns  hut'  not  tallon 
into  tjiat  state  of  personal  wcakncsis  which  hia 
security  and  contempt  of  them  seemed  to  imply. 

Aliovp  sixty  citizens  of  noble  extraction  wrt« 
f(»und,  who  thous[ht  their  late  eondition  a$  n-.fm- 
Imts  of  the  republic  coidd  still  be  recovereil.  Sonie 
hail  Uvn  stunn(*d  with  their  fall,  Injt  not  quite 
overwhelmed;  others,  who,  on sfHTiouf  prr-trnn^ 
had  assisted  in  ohtaininnr  the  \ictiirii^  of  Ca^r, 
di'tested  the  njonarchy  whidi  he  iva^  jilt^ajs^t]  to 
assume.     I  n  the  lirst  peri«Nl  of  the  civil  war  roanr 
imairined,  tiiat  tho  contest  waa  to  end  in  »vh>ii- 
tutinirono  partv  for  another,  not  in  the  rntLif 
subversion  of  tlie  republican  j;overnnient ;  anJ 
they  were  inclined,  as  soon  as  fortune  should  <!^ 
dare  in  favour  of  either  party,  to  Iv  reconriW 
with  those  that  j»revaiied.'     But  when  itevid-^n:- 
ly  ap;KMred,  th.it  Ca?«^r,  by  sup|iressiriulh<»  last 
rciuains  of  i>piK>sition  to  himself  in  every  inr:  <-( 
the  em  pin*,  meant  to  establi;;h  a  nKtnan'fsy  in  \i.i 
own  iKTson,  a  secret  indignation  lillidtheb^j^is 
of  lluwe  who,  U{>on  a  fo*»t  of  family  eonseqiimff, 
or  |i«*rsonal  ability,  had  any  pretensions  to  jwl:':- 
cal  importance.     To  such  |ierj5t>ns  the  domii-.u^n 
of  an  ejjual  ap|>eared   insutTeral.ile.     Many  ol* 
them  allectwl  servility,  in  conferrin;^  ihceitrs^ii- 
jlunt  honours  which  ^ad  been  d«»creod  tnCs-sj-, 
as  the  mii'jk  »)f  a  sullen  displeasure.  w]ii,.*Ii.  c  ■:■ 
s,'i(>;i-j  .)f  a  teniloncv  to  Ijotniv  itself,  tGi:k  tl.c  i:i- 
iiuise  <if  the  op[K)site  extreme. 

The  (juestion  resj»ectinc  the  expit1irr.cc  -f 
nKtMarchical  government  did  not  enter  into  iL' 
di'iibrnitions  of  any  one.  If  it  had  Ucn  ur-'fl 
that  a  kinjT  was  nocessjiry  ;  it  would  ha^o  In^n 
askoii,  Who  jiave  the  right  to  ( "ajj^ir  ?  Ii  ?:.o 
pi'i>pl<'  in  sjeneral  were  corrujjt,  were  the  Irsnk- 
nipts  an«l  outlaws,  and  soldiers  t-T  fortune  ih.it 
formed  the  court  of  Cajsar  unblenii<hf"<J  ?  Il'tr.i* 
f;re.it,  l!ie  able,  and  exjH'rienccd  citizen^,  c.i.i 
w«Te  ijiialitictl  to  supjjort  the  nv.uiMic,  wrri-  ruw 
no  more,  by  who«n»  swonl  had  they  jH^rishcvl .'  •  r 
who  was  to  blanui  for  tho  ruin  that  Im  1  Ivfal'.cn  t!:e 
commonwealth?  Jf  the  corrupt  art*:,  the  tn-i- 
S4)ns  tlu^  murders,  oncouraned  or  e\«-cuteil  V 
t'.Tsar,  had  made  a  chaUEje  i»fpovcrnnicnt  nei.t>- 
sary,  the  tirst  act  of  that  new  2ovcrnm»'tit,  tort!.-* 
instruction  of  mankind,  oujiht  to  haxi:  tMvn  r.i  | 
punish  the  author  of  so  many  di-^jr.Ii-rs  ar  J 
crime«^  not  to  reward  him  with  a  crown. 

Many  of  C.Ts:ir's  ofHcers,  and  the  n«  .irc-it  M 
his  jH-rson,  were  as  much  in  this  niiiiii  as  :■•>:' 
other  citizens ;  and  on  this  sujifxisition.  s,i  t'lii  .- 
liar  w.as  the  thouf;hl  of  procenlinji  to  the  iri^t  i'^- 
t remit ies  against  him,  that,  when  Antonv  ri.i.o 
to  meet  Ca*jar,  on  his  return  l'n>m  Spain,  Tn^l' 
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nm»  vefotmed  to  found  his  inclinations  respect- 
ing a  den^rn  on  Cesar's  life.'  Although  Antony 
(fid  not  adopt  the  measiire,  be  did  not  betray  Tre- 
bomiia,  nor  did  he  appear  to  be  surprised  at  the 
propoaaL  It  was  afterwards  sui^j^erted,  that  An- 
tooy  should  be  incited  to  a  share  in  the  conspira- 
cy ;  and  the  proposal  was  dropt  only  on  account 
€m  the  refusal  which  he  had  already  icrivcn  to 
Trebonios ;  so  readily  was  it  believed,  that  every 
DcAle  Roman  woukJ  rather  share  in  the  govem- 
menC  of  his  country,  as  an  independent  citizen, 
than  as  a  retainer  to  the  most  successful  usurper. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  conspiracy  accordinHy 
wna,  at  this  time,  formed  against  the  life  of  Cae- 
aar,  although  the  first  steps  and  the  consultations 
of  the  parties  are  no  where  minutely  recorded. 
The  pnncipol  authors  of  it  were  Caiuit  Cassius 
and  Afarcus  Brutus,  then  pnctors  in  the  city ; 
Decimus  Brutus  and  Trebonius,  who  had  both 
served  in  hi«jrh  rank  under  desar  nimself,  and  of 
whom  the  firat  was  destined  by  him  to  the  cpm- 
mand  in  Cisalpine  Graul,  and  to  the  consulate  in 
the  fi)lk>wing  >'ear. 

Caius  Casvius  was  early  noted  for  a  high  and 
impetuous  spirit.  It  is  obwrwd,  that  being  a  boy 
when  Svlla  wafi  at  the  h«'ight  of  his  ])ower,  he 
■tmck  the  son  of  the  dictator  for  havinix  said, 
That  his  father  was  the  maifter  of  the  Roman 
fioople.  The  tutir  of  young  Syila  bavin?  carried 
a  complaint  to  Pompey,  the  boys  were  cauied,  and 
que^ioned  on  the  su'lMect  of  the  quarrel,  "  Do 
hut  repeat  vour  wonu  again,"  mid  Cassius; 
"  and  m  tlus  pn'M^nce  I  will  strike  you."  He 
hvl  distinguishfil  himself  in  Syria,  by  collecting 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  army  of  Crassus, 
with  which  he  re|N>lled  the  attcmyk  of  the  Par- 
thtans  on  tliat  province.  He  followed  Pompey 
in  the  ci\il  war,  and  commamled  a  st^uadron  of 
the  fleet  on  l\\o  roust  of  Sicilv  at  the  time  of  the 
bittle  of  Pliar<ili'j.  F^rom  thence  he  went  into 
A«in,  with  a  ]>Mf(~*^  intention  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  the  victor  from  Alexnndria,  and  to 
drop  ail  farther  opixMntion  ag;iintit  him ;  but 
even  then,  arconlinjj  to  Cireni,  would  have  put 
«^iB«ir  to  diMtlj,  if  he  had  ncit  dHnrked  on  a 
dilfcrent  f^u]*'  of  the  ( \vdnufl,  from  that  on  which 
he  was  at  ftnA  experti'd  to  land.^ 

Marru:^  HriitiLs  was  the  nephew  of  Cato  by  his 
si-rter  Ser^•i!ia ;  and  m)  much  the  favourite  of  Ce- 
sar, who  wax  K:ii(l  t.)  luive  had  an  intrigue  with  his 
mother,  thut  he  w<i<i  by  some  su()|)OM?d  to  lie  his 
son.  Tht»  fit  her  of  BnitUA,  in  tne  civil  wars  of 
Sylla,  had  Nt-n  on  the  xide  of  Marius,  and  having 
fjlleu  int. I  P(>m]iey's  handis  was  by  him  put  to 
death.  Tho  son  retained  so  much  resentjncnf  on 
this  account,  that  he  noer  accosted  or  sainted 
I*om|»ey  till  after  the  civil  war  broke  out ;  when, 
thinkin:;  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  all  private  con- 
s:deratii>n'<  to  the  public  cause,  he  joined  him  in 
Mar^l  wii.i,  and  was  received  withi  gn-nt  marks 
of  di!**in.?ti.>ri.  Tiiis  young  man,  either  on  ac- 
count of  his  un'le  Cato,  or  on  account  of  the  ex- 
(•:»rtati.>n  nonrr.ifly  entertained  of  hiiast*lf,  was 
iH'l  in  tlie  highest  estimation.  Being  t.ikcn 
yn?i  m^r  at  tlie  battle  of  Pharsalla,  hr  was  not 
41'ifv  »r»tr'tc'd  bv  the  victor,  but  sent  into  the 
pn>*ince  of  Cisalpine  Craul  with  the  title  of 
pivcrnor;  whore,  during  the  war  in  Africa 
agiinst  S.Mpio  and  the  king  of  Numidia,  he  ns 
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mauvd,  perhapa,  rather  under  safe  custody  than 
in  high  confidence  with  Cssar.  He  was  this 
year,  together  with  Caius  Cassius,  who  married 
his  sister,  j>romoted  to  the  dignity  of  prctor;  and 
though  or  less  standing  than  Cassius,  had  the 
psece<ience  by  the  parti^ty  of  Cesar.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  supposed,  at  the  time  that  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  actually  framing  their  con- 
spiracy, to  have  occasioned  a  breach  between 
tnem. 

Casnus  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  prime 
mover  in  the  design  against  Ca»ar's  life ;  and  to 
have  been  the  author  of  anonymous  calls  to  vin- 
dicate the  freedom  of  Rome,  which  were  posted 
up  or  dropped  in  public  places ;  and  which,  from 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  discontent,  found  a  rcsuly 
acceptance.  Labels  were  bung  upon  the  statues 
of  the  ancient  Brutus,  and  billets  were  dropped, 
in  the  night,  upon  the  judgment-seat  of  the  pre- 
tor  of  this  name,  exciting  him  to  imitate  his  an- 
cestors, by  restoring  the  republic ;  "  You  sleep, 
you  are  not  Brutus ;"  and  on  the  statues  of  his 
supposed  ancestor,  the  elder  Brutus,  was  written, 
"  Would  you  were  alive !"  These  expressions 
of  a  secret  disafifection,  and  prognostics  of  some 
violent  design,  either  escaptxl  tne  attention  of 
Cesar,  or  were  despised  by  him ;  but  were  easily 
understood  by  persons  who  looked  for  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  indignities  to  which  they  felt  them- 
selves exposed.  While  Cassius  and  Marcus 
Brutus  entered  into  a  formal  concert  on  this  sub- 
ject, numbers  pined  under  the  want  of  that  con- 
sideration to  which  tliey  thought  themselves 
born;  many  were  provoked  by  particular  in- 
stances of  ^-anity  or  arrogance  in  the  present 
dictator  ;^  and  upon  the  kfast  hint  of  a  design 
against  him,  were  ready  to  Join.  "  I  am  sorry, 
you  should  be  ill  at  so  cntical  a  time,"  said 
Brutus  to  Legarius.  "  I  am  not  ill,"  aaid  the 
other,  "if  you  have  any  intentions  worthy  of 
yourself."* 

Great  numlters  daily  acceded  to  the  plot,  of 
whom  the  following,  brides  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
am  the  princi|Kil  n.ime;*  u}M)n  record:  Circilius, 
and  Hucolianus,  two  bnuhen* ;  Rubrius  Rex,  CI. 
Li:rariu>s  M.  Spuriusi,  Ser^ilius  Gallia,  Sextius 
Naso,  Pontius  Arquila.  These  had  ever  been  on 
the  side  of  the  senate,  or  adherents  of  Pom{)ey. 
The  following  had  acted  in  the  war  under  Cesar ; 
Decirnus  Brutux,  C  Cascn,  Trebonius,  Tulliu* 
Ciinl)er,  Minuciuii,  and  IWiius ;'  they  are  Niid  in 
all  to  have  ainounteil  to  sitty.*^  (.'icero  was  ki)owr» 
to  detest  tile  usur|»ation  of  (.'n?sidr;  to  muuni  o%'pr 
the  fail  of  tlie  conimoiiwea'th,  over  the  humiiiu- 
tion  of  the  senate,  and  ttie  diminution  of  hif» 


5  Cmar  ha<l  al>out  thi^  time,  a  vi<tit  fh>ni  the  quora 
nf  Rfynt.  wlio  livi'd  witti  bini  at  hiif  irardoiu  on  ih^ 
TilK»r.  fCirer.  ad  Atlir.  lib.  xlv.i  Many  wtioorerlookerf 
his  usurmtion.  ami  thft  viideiirc  hn  ilid  to  Ihc  connti 
tution  of  1)111  ro:intry.  were  Kaiidalix«?d  at  the  inlimary 
ia  which  h^  lived  withthit  woman.  D<>inearruptotn4*J 
to  Ihc  distinctiunii  of  a  court,  and  coni»iderinf  I'lwar 
at  the  monarch.  nh«  treM«*«l  the  citisen*.  who  wrrn* 
Mill  adniitte  I  to  ium  on  a  fool  of  equality,  a«  dsprnd 
antji  and  nabjurts  He  hin.«L'lf.  with  all  hidi  ptate.  wa« 
p)lite.  A-*  an  aptdozy  fur  having  made  Cirero  wait 
too  l«m<{  in  h  «  anli  rhanuer.  h<*  nccrwted  him  with 
nayin?.  "  How  can  I  hopp  to  bs  tolerated,  when  even 
MarciK  Tullius  Cicero  if  made  to  wail  7  If  any  on« 
couM  forgive  it,  ht>  would  :  but  tlw  morld  mutt  i^ctoi^t 
me.**  (>opatra.  it  is  probable,  made  no  sueh  apnlof  ]i 
when  fhi*  eavc  ca'imr  to  complain  of  her  arrogance. 

A  Sueton.  in  Crvare. 
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own  prtiili'^I  rnn.'pquonre ;  hut  he  wa««  not  con- 
!<nlte(l  in  this  -IcMirn.  Thr  authors  of  it  n-Iird  nn 
hn  RUi»:»ort,  in  caw  thov  nhnuld  l»p  uucccsi^tul ; 
but  thi'v  knew  U^y  uvll  \\U  ingenuity  in  s«g;»<^<t- 
in?  wruploit  anJ  ditficultira,  to  brins;  him  into 
thi'ir  previous  d '.'liberations  on  so  anluous  an  en- 
terprize. 

The  ronspir.iton,  in  forming  their  project, 
jlpnerally  soun(!ed  the  minds  of  persons  before 
t!iey  ni  ule  any  form:iI  or  direct  proposal.  Brutus 
lieins  in  company  with  Statiliu^,  Favoniuss  and 
Laliio,  pro|xv«etl,  among  other  prol)Iem3tical 
questionr*,  some  doubts  conc^rninjr  the  expedi- 
i*ncy  of  assassinatiniT  tyrants.  Favonius  observed, 
that  such  actions  lod  to  civil  war,  and  that  this 
was  wtmie  than  usurpation.  Statilius  said,  that 
no  wise  man  wouUI  cn^^e  in  so  hazardous  an 
enterprise  t«)  ser^'c  a  parcel  of  knaves  and  fools. 
Labiocontendetl  warmlv  with  Imth;  and  Brutus 
changin-'  the  subject,  thou«rht  no  more  of  Stati- 
lius or  Fiivonius,  but  communicated  the  design 
to  Lal>io,  who  immediately  embraced  it. 

As  8«)  many  were  concerniHl,  and  as  they  re- 
mained some  time  in  susjiense  as  to  the  proper 
time  and  place  for  the  execution  of  their  puriKwe, 
it  is  sinrruliir  that  the  cimspimcy  should  nave 
come  Ui  such  a  hei'rht  undiscovcre<l.  But  Cffsar 
did  not  enc^ura^e  informers;  his  great  courage 
j)rescrvrd  him  fn)m  the  jealousies  by  wliich  others 
m  less  diin;Ten>us  situations  arc  ijuided.  He 
trusted  to  hisjHipularity,  to  his  muuifience,  to  the 
pwfessions  of  snbmiss^ion  which  were  made  to 
liiin,  and  to  the  interi'st  which  he  sui){K>s<.'d  many 
to  have  in  the  pn^ser\atii>n  of  his  life.  He  had 
not  only  dismissed  the  cjunnls,  which  at  his  return 
to  Rome  had  atten«led  him ;  and  was  commonly 
pre<;oiled  only  by  his  lictors  and  the  usual  retinue 
of  his  civil  r.ink  ;  but  had  Budercd  the  veterans  to 
disperse  on  the  lands  which  had  been  jissicrnedto 
them,  unliiniished  Italy  of  troojw,  and  had  trans- 
j»'>rted  the  rrre.jter  piiii  of  the  army  into  Muce- 
di)ni:i,  resor\in'jr  i>nly  a  small  IxhIv  undrr  Lepidus 
in  ihe  snlmrlM  of  l^»;ne.  Ilis  own  mind,  tlion:;h 
lou'l  v.i'  UjjjMMrarice  of  sufxTiority,  it  is  i)rohib!e, 
was  risily  s.iti'ited  with  the  pa'imntry  of  state. 
His  thoughts  iKvnnie  vacant  and  lan;x""l  '"  the 
]>i>-5'<?s.Niou  of  a  station  to  which  he  had  htniirirled 
tlin)U'jf!i  so  mu«"h  b!tHKl;  and  his  active  mind  still 
ur;»f\i  him  to  I'xl-nsive  projects  of  war  and  con- 
ijin'st.t  Up  ar.'ordin^ly  planned  a  series  of  wars 
which  were  m^t  likely  to  end  but  with  his  Hie. 
}le  w;isl.)  U'iri;i  with  reven'jin^  the  death  of 
<.'r.i-JJtn,  aii;h  rediiniii"  tlie  Parthians.  He  was 
lU'xt  t»  jn-5  Ity  Hyrcania  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  into  Scythia;  frt>m  thence,  by  the 
shores  of  the  Euxinc  Sea,  into  Sarmacia,  Dacia, 
and  Germany  ;  and  from  thence,  by  his  own  late 
conquests  in  (Jaul,  to  return  into  Italy ;'  for  this 
purposi!  he  had  already  sent  forward  into  Mace- 
donia si'venteen  leijions  and  ten  thousand  horse.' 

As  Ca?sar  was  likely,  wliatever  may  have  been 
the  extent  of  his  projects,  to  l>e  employed  some 
ti:::e  in  the  execution  of  them,  he  thonijht  priijier 
to  anti'Mpate  the  e!e;'tion  of  magistrates  at  lloiiie, 
;ind  U>  arran^o.  bi'fore  his  departure,  the  \vh<»le 
?ucx'(»sion  to  otfice  fc»r  some  years.  Dion  Cnssins 
:  ays,  that  his  arranjfcment  was  made  for  three 
years;  Appian,  for  five  years.     It  is  certain,  that 


1  Die.  Cats.  .\ppiRn.  Plutarch. 

2  Plutarch,  in  (X'aare. 

3  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii. 


he  fixed  the  Buccession  to  of?ii«  for  two  subs^ 
quent  years.     Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  dr>-tincH 
to  the  consulate  in  the  finct;  Drcimus  Bnitiif 
and  Plancu^  in  the  si*con<].4     Up  continued  to 
increase  the  number  of  magi5trat««,  that  he  mif^ 
have  more  opportunities  to  gratify  his  retainen 
and  friends.     The  quaestors,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, he  augmented  to  forty,  the  SNliles  to  six, 
the  praetors  to  sixteen.     Among  the  btter  he 
namt^il  Vcntidius,  a  native  of  Pto^num,  who  hiil 
l>een  Uiken  and  led  in  tnumph,  while  the  people 
of  that  district,  with  thettthcr  Italians,  on  account 
of  their  claim  of  lieinj  enrolled  a«  citizen^  were 
at  war  with  Rome.     Ventidius  had  suhEbafed  by 
letting  mules  and  carriages.     In  the  pumiit  olf 
this  Imsmess  he  had  folIowe4]  tlie  army  of  Cxsar 
into  Gaul ;  and  becoming  known  to  that  genenl, 
was  gradually  trusted  am]  advanced  by  him.  His 
career  of  preferment  continued  up  to  the  dignity 
of  consul,  and  he  himself,  as  has  lieen  formrrlr 
obsi'n'Cil,  came  at  last  to  lead,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
victorious  general,  a  procession  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  in  which  he  had  made  hifl  first  entry  &t 
Rome  us  a  captive. 

This  nrningement,  in  wliich  Caesar,  by  an- 
tici|)ating  the  nomination  of  magistnitea,  ytt' 
eluded  tlic  citi7Ams  from  the  usual  exercuic  of  tnvir 
riirhts  of  tUvtiim,  made  the  Kubver^ion  of  the  ^^ 

Kublio  more  felt  than  any  of  the  former  acts  of 
is  j)ower,  and  gave  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
a  irreut  ad\iintage  against  him.  The  prospect  U 
his  appnviehinjr  denarture  fri>m  Rome,  which  wa» 
lixed  fi>r  tlie  month  of  March,  urged  tlio  speedy 
exirutiun  of  their  purpose.  The  report  of  a 
resyM)iise  or  pn*<iiction,  which  some  of  tlie  flat- 
ter*'rs  of  (.Vsar  had  procuretl  from  the  college  of 
Au:;urs,  bearing  that  the  Parthi-ons  were  not  to 
\w  snlnlued  but  by  a  king,*  appeared  to  he  the 
prelude  of  a  motion  to  vest  him,  in  his  intendi'd 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  with  the  title, 
and  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  to  be  l-iome,  if  not 
in  the  city,  at  le.irit  in  the  pro^inc*^* 

A  Hireling  of  the  si^nate  In-insj  aln*ady  sum- 
moned, for  the  Ides,  or  lifteenth,'of  Man*h,  the 
])ro}>os.Ml  to  Ix'stow  on  ('lesarthe  title  of  kinsr,  as  a 
qualilieation  enjoined  by  the  Sybils  to  make  war 
on  the  Parthians,  was  cx|K*cted  to  l>e  the  prin- 
cij>al  business  of  the  assembly.  This  circum- 
stance determined  the  conspinitors  in  the  ch«'.ice 
of  a  place  fur  theexeoutiof  of  their  <h  sign.  They 
had  formerly  (irlilxTated,  whether  to  pitrh  ujon 
the  (.'arnpus  Martins,  and  to  strike  tlieir  blotv  in 
the  prc-senco  of  the  Roman  pe\>[>le  nitpeinbh'd,  or 
in  the  entry  to  the  theatre,  or  in  a  slrix-t  through 
which  Ca?sar  often  jwssed  in  the  way  to  his  own 
house.^  But  this  metting  of  the  senate  srenit<l 
now  to  present  the  mwt  convenient  ])lacc,  and 
the  most  favourable  opp\irt unity.  The  presenri.' 
of  the  srnate,  it  was  sup{JOsed,  would  render  the 
action  of  the  conspirators  sufficiently  a^vful  and 
siilemn;  the  common  c.ius*^  would  Ik*  iustr.ully 
acknowled^ICil  by  all  the  memlxTs  of  th.it  U.  dv; 
and  the  exirution  done  would  l)e  ju^ti.':o!  I'-nd^T 
their  authority.  If  any  were  dis;»ts«Nl  t.)  n-si^t, 
they  were  not  likely  to  W  nrine<l ;  :tnd  the  atVjir 
ini^ht  be  enilt*<l  by  the  «leath  of  r'rs.sar  u!ij!;e,  if 
witliout  any  ellusion  of  blood  U'vund  tluit  which 
w:is  ori'.rinaliy  intended. 


4  t'irnro  ad  Attic.  lib.  xiv.  i  p.  C. 
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It  frms  at  first  propcwetl  that  Antony,  lieinjr  likelv 
Co  carry  on  the  same  military  usuqtation^  wiiich 
f  *ssar  had  hei^un,  shouUl  Le  taken  off  at  the 
aame  time ;  but  thia  was  overruleJ.  It  was  su}> 
pofed  that  Antony,  and  every  other  senator  and 
citizen,  would  readily  erabrare  the  state  of  in- 
df^pendenre  and  personal  consideration  which 
Kras  to  be  oflfered  to  them ;  or  if  they  should  not 
«ffiibrace  it,  they  would  not  be  of  sufficient  num- 
bm  or  credit  to  distress  the  republic,  or  to  overset 
that  balance  of  parties  in  which  the  freedom  of 
the  whole  consisted.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
inoment  Cssar  fell,  there  would  not  be  any  one 
left  to  covet  or  to  support  a  usurpation  which  had 
been  so  unfortunate  in  his  person.  "  If  we  do 
any  thing  more  than  is  necessary  to  set  the  Ro- 
mans at  liberty,"  said  Marcus  Brutus,  "  we  shall 
be  thought  to  act  from  pnvatc  resentment,  and  to 
intend  restoring  the  party  of  Pompey,  not  the 
pppuWic"' 

The  intended  assembly  of  the  senate  was  to 
be  held  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  Pompey's  thea- 
tre. It  was  determined  by  the  conspirators,  that 
they  should  repair  to  this  meeting  as  usual,  either 
separately,  or  m  the  retinue  of  the  consuls  and 
pnetors ;  and  that,  being  armed  with  concealed 
weapons,  they  should  proceed  to  the  execution  of 
their  purpose  a^  soon  as  Ccesar  had  taken  his 
neaL  To  guard  against  any  diflurbance  or  tu- 
mult that  might  arise  to  frustrate  their  intentions, 
Dei-imus  Brutus,  who  was  master  of  a  troop  of 
gladiators,  undertook  to  have  this  troop,  under 
pretence  of  exhibiting  some  combats  on  that 
nay  to  the  |)eople,  posted  in  the  theatre,  and  ready 
at  his  command  for  any  service.' 

During  the  interval  of  suspense  which  precrddd 
the  mtH-ting  of  the  senate,  although  in  public 
Brutus  seeineii  to  iierform  all  the  duties  of  his 
ftation  with  an  un.iltere<l  countenance;  at  home 
he  was  less  guarded,  and  frequently  Qp|>eared  to 
have  something  uiiromnMn  on  his  mind.  His 
wife  Porcii  su.sjiected  that  some  arduous  design 
respecting  the  state  was  in  agiUition ;  and  when 
h!ie  (jue:<ione<I  him,  was  continmnl  in  this  apprt^ 
heanon,  by  his  eluding  her  inquiries.  Thinking 
herself,  by  her  extraction  and  by  her  alliance,  en- 
titled to  confidence,  she  bore  this  aniiearance  of 
distrust  with  regret ;  and.  un<kT  the  idea  that  the 
secret  which  was  withheld  from  her,  must  lie 
f-urh  a\,  uiron  any  suspicion,  might  occasion  the 
torture  to  be  empfoyiHl  to  force  a  C4>nfesi;i«m ;  and 
sup;»o«in:i  thit  she  herself  was  distrusted  more 
on  aT«)U!it  of  the  weakness  than  of  the  in(Us«.*re- 
tion  of  her  sex,  she  determined  to  make  a  trial 
of  her  own  strength,  before  she  desired  that  the 
se-.'ret  should  be  communicated  to  her.  For  this 
purpo-*r  i!!ie  give  hericif  a  wound  in  the  thigh, 
antl  wliile  it  fe*«tc-n\l,  and  producetl  acute  pain 
and  fever,  she  endeavoured  to  preserve  her  usual 
rit>untenanr«»,  without  any  si^n  of  suffering  or 
di4tre<>i.  Being  satisfHHl  with  this  trial  of  her 
o'.vn  atrrnijt'i,  she  told  her  husland  the  particu- 
hr-*,  an;l  wit!i  fr>:ne  d«»grre  of  triumf>h  add«^l, 
"  .V/tr  yTt  m  tytnist  mf  ;  lam  the  wi/e  of  Bru- 
tus and  th"  dauq'htcr  of  Ca'.o ;  keep  mc  no  longer 
in  ilo'j'tt  or  ffU^f>enAe  vp-on  any  subject  in  tthick 
i  too  mmt  be  mt  deeply/  eonccrnedy  The  cir- 
cu.a>tance  of  her  wound,  the  pretensions  which 
tt\w  otherwise  Iiad  to  confidence,  drew  the  secret 


from  her  huslmnd,  antl  nndoubtetHy  from  thence- 
forward, by.  the  passions  wliich  were  likely  to 
a^jitatc  the  mind  of  a  tender  and  aflectionato 
woman,  exposed  the  desi^  to  additional  hazard 
of  a  discovery  and  of  a  failure. 

But  the  morning  of  the  Ides  of  March,  the  day 
on  which  this  conspiracy  was  to  be  executed,  ar- 
rived, and  there  was  ytt  no  suspicion.  The  con- 
spirators had  been  already  together  at  the  hoiiae 
of  one  of  the  prstors.  Cassius  was  to  present 
his  son  that  morning  to  the  people,  with  the  cere- 
mony usual  in  assuming  the  habit  of  manhood ; 
and  he  was,  upon  this  account,  to  be  attended  by 
his  friends  into  the  place  of  assembly.  He  was 
aflerwards,  together  with  Brutus,  in  their  capa- 
city of  magistrates,  employed  as  usual,  in  giving 
judgment  on  the  causes  that  were  brought  be- 
fore theuL  As  they  sat  in  the  pnctor's  chair 
they  received  intimation  that  Ctesar,  havinc  been 
indisposed  over  night,  was  not  to  be  abroad ;  and 
that  ne  had  commissioned  Antony,  in  his  name, 
to  adjourn  the  senate  to  another  Jay.  Upon  this 
report,  they  8us|x^ted  a  diixrovery;  and  while 
they  were  (deliberating  what  should  be  done,  Po- 
pilius  Lsnas,  a  senator  whom  they  had  not  en- 
trusted with  their  design,  whispered  them  as  he 
passed,  "  I  pray  that  God  may  prosper  what  vou 
nave  in  view.  Above  all  things  despatch."  Tneir 
suspicions  of  a  discovery  being  thus  still  farther 
confirmed,  the  intention  soon  afler  appeared  to 
be  public.  An  acquaintance  told  Caaca,  "You 
have  concealed  this  business  from  me,  but  Brutus 
told  me  of  it."  They  were  struck  with  surprise ; 
but  Brutus  presently  recollected  that  he  had  men- 
tioned to  this  |)enson  no  more  than  Caj«*a's  inten- 
tion of  standing  for  anlile,  and  that  the  words 
which  he  sfioke  j>robably  referred  only  to  that 
business;  they  awordin^ily  dclerraineif  to  wait 
the  issue  of  these  alarms.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  Cass-ir,  at  the  perpuasion  of 
Decimus  Brutus,  ihoujih  once  drtcniiined  to 
remain  at  home,  luid  (-han;:((]  liis  mind,  and 
was  alreatly  in  the  streets,  hwing  carried  to  the 
senate  in  his  litter.  Soon  after  be  had  lefl  his 
own  house,  a  slave  came  thither  in  haste,  desired 
protection,  and  said  he  had  a  secret  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  impart.  He  had  probably  ovcr- 
heanl  the  conspirators,  or  had  olwerved  that  they 
were  armed ;  but  not  i>eing  aware  how  pressing 
the  time  wa#,  he  sufUred  himself  to  Ix;  detained  till 
Cajsar's  return.  (.Jthers,  prolwbly,  had  ol^served 
circumstances  which  led  to  a  discovery  of  the 
plot,  and  f'asar  had  a  i)iii»t  to  this  vffnX  given 
to  him  as  he  passed  in  the  strtTts;  he  was  in- 
treated  by  the  pers^m  who  gave  it  instantly  to 
read  it ;  and  he  end'Mvournl  to  dt)  so,  but  was 

Erevented  by  the  multitudes  who  crowded  around 
im  with  numU'rh^ss  apolications;  and  he  still 
carried  this  \vx\Kr  in  his  hand  when  he  entered 
the  senate. 

Brutus  and  nnv;t  of  the  cons|.irators  had  taken 
their  places  a  little  while  lH'fi»n*  the  arrival  of 
Caesar,  and  continued  to  l»e  alarmed  by  many 
circumstances  which  teniU-d  U)  sliake  their  reso- 
lution. Porcia,  in  the  same  moments,  being  in 
jjreat  agitation,  exjKised  lurself  to  public  notice. 
She  lL*tencd  witli  anxiety  to  e\fr)'  noise  in  the 
streets;  she  despatchetl,  without  any  pretence  of 
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business,  continual  mesaacos  towards  the  yUace 
where  the  senate  w.i«i  aBdetnbletl ;  she  asked  every 
person  who  came  from  that  quarter  if  they  ob- 
senred  what  her  huitband  was  doing.  Her  spirit 
ut  \fL<  sunk  under  the  effect  of  such  violent  emo- 
tioaH ;  she  fainted  away,  and  wai*  carried  for  dead 
into  her  apartment  A  message  came  to  Brutus 
in  the  senate  with  this  account  He  was  much 
atTccted,  but  kept  his  place.i  Popilius  Latnas, 
who  a  Ultle  before  seemed,  from  the  expression  he 
had  droppe<I,  to  have  got  notice  of  their  design, 
ap{)eared  to  be  in  earnest  conversation  with  C«e- 
sir,  as  he  lighted  from  his  carriage.  This  left 
the  CA)n4pirators  no  longer  in  doubt  that  they 
were  disc^ivered ;  and  they  made  signs  to  each 
other,  that  it  would  be  better  to  die  by  their  own 
hands  than  to  fall  into  the  power  of  their  enemy. 
But  they  saw  of  a  sudden  the  countenance  of 
Lojna:}  change  into  a  smile,  and  perceived  that 
hiii  cotiversation  with  Cssar  could  not  relate  to 
fuch  a  busint^ss  as  theirs. 

Cwsar's  chair  of  state  had  lieen  placed  near  to 
the  p<Hlustal  of  Pompey's  statue.  Numbers  of 
the  conspiratorit  had  seated  them«ielves  around  it.' 
Trebonius,  under  pretence  of  business,  had  taken 
Antony  aside  at  the  entrance  of  the  theatre. 
Cimlwr,  who,  witli  others  of  the  conspirator^ 
met  Caisar  in  the  i^ortico,  presenti'd  him  with  a 
petition  in  favour  ot  his  brother  who  had  been  ex- 
cepted from  the  late  indemnity ;  and  in  urging  the 
prayer  of  this  petition,  atteiidcti  the  dictator  to  his 
platv.  Having  there  rec4?ivcd  a  denial  from  Cajsar, 
uttered  with  some  expressions  of  imimtience  at 
b.Mng  so  much  importuned,  he  took  hold  of  his 
r.)he,  as  if  to  press  the  intreaty.  .Vay,  said  Ciesar, 
this  is  vutlence.  While  he  «iK>ke  these  words, 
Cimber  llung  l>ack  the  gown  from  his  shoulders ; 
and  this  being  the  signal  agreed  U{)on,  called  out 
to  strike.  Casca  aimed  the  first  blow.  Ca;sar 
started  from  his  place,  and  in  the  first  moment 
of  surprise,  pushed  <  'imlv^r  with  one  arm,  and 
hid  hold  of  <JasiM  with  the  other.  But  he  s(H)n 
p*'rceiviHl  that  resi.^tance  was  vain:  and  while 
the  swonls  of  the  rim-'pimtors  cla.shed  with  each 
«)ther,  in  thi'ir  way  to  his  bixly,  he  wrapjx'd  him- 
self up  in  his  gown,  and  fell  without  any  farther 
strui^irlo.  It  was  observetl,  in  the  superstition  of 
the  t^imeji,  that  in  tailing,  the  blood  which  sprung 
from  liis  wounds  sjmnkled  the  jKHlestal  of  Pom 
pey's  statue.  And  thus  having  employed  the 
greatest  abiliti.»s  to  subdue  his  fellow-citi/x'n-^, 


with  whom  it  would  have  been  a  moch  frreat^r 
honour  to  have  been  able  to  live  on  terms  of 
equality,  he  feQ  in  the  height  of  his  securitv,  a 
sacrifice  to  their  just  indignation ;  a  striking  fi- 
ample  of  what  the  arrogant  have  to  fear  in  tri- 
fling with  the  feelings  of  a  free  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  lesson  of  jealousiy  ana  of  cruelty  to 
tyrants,  or  an  admonition  not  to  spare,  in  the  ei- 
ercise  of  their  power,  those  whom  they  may  have 
insulted  by  usurping  it. 

When  the  body  by  brcathlesfi  on  the  grDoud, 
Cassius  called  out,  that  there  lay  the  worrt  i)i 
men.3  Brutus  called  upon  the  aenate  to  judge 
of  the  transaction  which  had  passed  beibre  them, 
and  was  proceeding  to  state  tne  motive*  of  those 
who  were  concerned  in  it,  when  the  membens 
who  had  for  a  moment  stood  in  silent  amaxrment, 
rose  on  a  sudden,  and  began  to  separate  in  greal 
consternation.  All  those  who  had  come  to  the 
senate  in  the  train  of  Cssar,  his  lictors,  the  o^ 
dinary  officer?  of  state,  citizens,  and  foreigner^ 
with  many  servants  and  dependantu  of  evervMHt, 
had  been  instantly  seized  with  a  panic ;  anct  at  if 
the  swords  of  the  conspiraUN^  were  drawn  against 
themselves,  had  already  rushed  into  the  streetiv 
and  carried  terror  and  confusion  wherever  tbn 
went.  The  senators  themselves  now  tUkmcu. 
No  man  had  presence  of  mind  to  give  anv  ar- 
count  of  what  had  happened,  but  repeated  the 
cry  that  was  usual  on  great  alarms  for  all  persoiv 
to  withdraw,  and  to  shut  up  their  habitations  and 
sho{)s.  This  cry  was  communicated  from  one 
to  another  in  the  streets.  The  fieople,  imaginin:* 
that  a  general  massacre  was  somewhere  begun, 
shut  up,  and  Itarred  all  their  doors  ns  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  every  one  pre|Mired  to  defend  Li* 
own  habitation. 

Antony,  U}jon  the  first  alarm  hod  changed  hii 
dress,  and  n^tired  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  lir- 
lieved  that  the  conspirators  must  have  intenJe^l 
to  take  his  life,  together  with  that  of  Capsar;  and 
he  fled  in  the  apprehension  of  Ijeinjr  instantly  pur- 
sue<l.  Lenidus  repaired  to  the  suburbs,  wnere 
the  leuion  ne  commanded  was  quartered ;  and  ur»- 
ecrtain  whether  Cawar's  death  was  the  act  of  tlie- 
whole  senate,  or  of  a  private  jwrty,  waited  for  ar, 
explanation,  or  an  order  from  the  surviving  con 
sul,  to  determine  in  what  manner  he  should  act' 
In  these  circumstances  a  general  ]iause,  and  ai> 
interval  of  8us{)ensc  and  »Ience,  tix>k  place  ovri 
till'  whole  citv. 


CHAPTER  II. 

trcncral  CoiKtcrna.'Lm  on  the  Death  of  Cecsar — 7\imultuanj  Asarmblt/ of  tfu  People — Declar.j 
tion^ of  Cinna  and  Djlabclla — Appearance  of  Drutiis  and  Cas-Hus  in  the  Forum — Their  retitrn 
to  the,  Capitol — Mcctinff  and  Debate,  in  the  Senate — Act  of  Oblirion — Speech  of  Brutus  to  the 
People — Funeral  of  Cccsar — Insurrection  of  the  People — Policy  of  Antony — Apj-varance  of 
Oetariua — //«  Difference  tpitk  Antony — I3otk  hare  recourse  to  Arms — Asjycct  of  Things — 
Antony  proceeds  to  expel  Decimus  Brutus  from  the  Cisalpine  Gaul. 


IN  the  geuerjil  consternation,  otvasionetl  by 
the  de:ith  of  l.^jes-ir,  the  authors  of  this  important 
rtv;.»nt  uMMMpvl  to  1m*  no  U»ss  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
than  th.'  oihcr  in-'nilH^r-*  of  tho  senate,  on  whom 

1  Plat,  in  Brutn. 

1  Ciccr.  ad  Fumit.  Ut).  xii.  ep.  1.   Nequissimum  ncci- 
Hju  eSM.  J  A{»{>ian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  ii. 


it  was  broujiht  by  surprise.  The  danger  of  ex*^ 
culing  the  first  ytuTt  of  their  d«>«ign  had  apfx^rtd 
so  great,  that  thev  looketl  no  farther,  or  they  im- 
agined that  wild  Caesar's  life  everj*  dilfi'cully 
would  be  ended ;  and  that  the  senate  and  people, 
restored  to  their  authority  and  ])rivilegea,  would 
naturally  lecur  to  their  '  sual  forms.    Finding 
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th«iiMelTe«  detcrtcd  in  the  senate,  and  not  know- 
ings to  what  (kngpni  thev  might  still  be  exposed, 
tbry  wrapped  up  the  left  arm  in  their  gowns ;  a 
pcepvmtion  which  the  Romans,  in  the  habit  of 
wnng  a  slueld,  generally  made  when  alarmed 
whh  any  prospect  of  violence. 

The  conspirators  thus  in  a  body,  with  their 
swards  yet  stained  with  Mood,  went  forth  to  the 
stnets  proclaiming  security  and  liberty,  and  invit- 
ir;;  erery  one  to  concur  with  them  in  restoring 
tins  oocnnion wealth.  They  were^ned  by  many 
who,  though  not  accessary  to  the  conspiracy, 
chose  to  embark  with  them  in  the  present  state 
of  their  fortunes.  Of  these  are  particularly  men- 
tioned Lcnlulus  S{Hnther,  Favoniua,  Acquinas, 
Dolabella,  Murcus,  Peticua,  and  Cinna.  But 
observing  that  the  people  in  general  did  not  show 
any  hearty  approbation  of  their  cause ;  and  know- 
ing that,  besides  the  legion  which  Lepidus  com- 
manded in  the  suburra,  there  were  m  the  dty 
multitu<lrs  of  veterans,  who  having  received  grants 
of  land  from  Csesar,  either  had  not  yet  gone  to 
take  possession  of  them,  or  having  been  at  their 
settlements,  had  returned  to  pay  court  to  their 
patron  before  his  departure  from  Rome ;  and  sus- 
|iecting  that  Antiny,  now  the  sole  consul  and 
supreme  officer  of  state,  was  Ukely  to  exert  the 
f  lowers  of  a  magistrate  against  them ;  and  being 
CO  every  side  beset  with  dangers  of  which  they 
knew  not  the  extent,  they  determined  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  capitol,  and  with  the  gladiators  of 
Dectmus  Bnif  us,  who  had  already  taken  posses- 
sion of  that  fortress,  to  wait  the  issue  of  tnis  ge- 
neral scene  of  suspense. 

Multitudes  of  the  people,  observing  that  the 
{lersons  who  had  occasioned  this  general  alarm 
were  themselves  on  the  defensive,  and  no  way 
inrlinixl  to  extend  the  effusion  of  blood,  ventured 
forth  into  the  Htreets,  and  many  crowded  to- 
Celhrr  in  the  forum  or  ordinary  pWe  of  resort.* 
The  first  person  that  took  any  public  part  upon 
thiA  iX*ca.sion  was  Cinna,  the  son  of  him  who  had  ' 
been  a  k»aderof  the  Marian  party,  brother-in-law 
of  C^iesar,  and  now,  by  his  nomination,  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  prctor.  This  relation  of  the 
(lecea-ied,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  tore  the 
pnetor's  ^own  from  his  own  shoulders ;  declared 
thit  in  this  act  he  then  abdicated  his  office,  as 
having  been  unwarrantably  obtained  by  the  no- 
mination of  an  usurper;  and  he  proceeded  to 
make  a  harangue  to  the  people,  in  which  he  re- 
prrM>nted  re«.ir  as  a  tyrant,  extolled  the  con- 
rt^tirators  a^  the  restorers  of  liberty  to  their  coun- 
trv-,  and  proposed  that  they  sliould  have  the 
prosier  safe^ruards  to  their  persons,  and  be  invited 
to  sficti^it  in  the  assembly  of  the  peofJe. 

Dolab«>lla,  who  had  been  nominated  by  Cieaar 
to  siH'^Ted  in  the  office  of  consul,  which  lie  hini- 
i»elf  w.is  alK)Ut  to  vacate,  thinking  that  the  in- 
tended succession  was  now  ofien  to  him  u{)on 
C»*«r's  diMth,  reversed  the  first  imrt  of  Cinna'H 
conduct,  by  aswuming  the  robes  and  ensigns  of 
cjnAu!,  to  which  he  had  no  title  ;  but  joined  with 
the  abdicated  praptor  in  appbuding  the  authont 


4  Appian  nays,  that  the  friends  of  the  ronnpirators, 
bv  distrihutim  money  «»n'.leavoiin?d  to  form  a  parly 
amoQf  ih*»  popt»la«».  The  necewity  of  thiupxpraient. 
if  ri'al.  ill  fiiffirif'nt  to  «how  bow  de^prrate  the  attempt 
vra«  of  rentorinc  democratical  fovernment  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Home,  compoKd  of  the  refute  of  Italy, 
and  of  th>;  provinees  collacted  to  eiijoy  the  rewards  of 
iditrnt'ss  and  (iiciion. 


of  Cssar's  death,  expressed  his  wish  that  he  him- 
self had  been  a  partner  in  the  glory  of  their  ac- 
tion, joined  with  Cinna,  in  proposing  that  these 
restorers  of  liberty  should  be  mvite<l  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and  that  the  anniversary  of  the 
pre«»ent  day  should  be  observed  for  ever,  as  a  fips- 
tival  sacrod  to  the  restoration  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  partizans  of  Cesar,  yet  unacouainted  with 
the  extent  of  their  own  danger,  bad  al«ented 
themselves,  and  the  assembly  consisted  chiefly  of 
persons  to  whom  these  proposals  were  agreeable. 
The  motions  that  were  now  made  by  the  late 
praetor  and  the  supposed  consul  accordmgly  pre- 
vailed, and  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  in- 
vited to  descend  from  the  capitd.  But  of  this 
invitation  only  Marcus  Brutus  and  Cassius  took 
the  benefit  Having  joined  the  assembly,  they 
severally  addressed  themselves  to  the  multitude 
with  an  air  of  dignity  and  consciousness  of  merit, 
as  being  the  procurers  of  that  liberty  which  the 
people  were  now  to  enjov,  and  by  which  they 
wore  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves.  They 
contrasted  the  late  usurpation  of  Cesar*  with  the 
free  constitution  of  the  republic ;  observed,  that 
with  respect  to  themselves,  unsupported  as  they 
were  by  any  military  force,  they  could  have  no 
intention  to  supplant  the  usurper  in  the  possession 
of  his  power,  and  could  have  no  object  besides  the 
restoration  of  the  laws  and  the  freedom  o(  thrir 
country.  And  they  exhorted  the  audience,  in 
terms  rather  |x>pular,  than  really  applicable  to 
the  present  state  of  aflaira,  to  make  the  same  use 
of  tneir  deliverance  from  an  usurped  and  violent 
domination  which  their  ancestors,  at  the  expul- 
sion of  Tarquin,  had  made  of  a  similar  event. 
They  specified  the  merit  which  many  persons 
had  in  this  enterprise,  jiartirularly  that  of  Deci 
mus  Brutus,  who  had  furnished  the  company  of 
gladiators,  which,  in  entering  on  this  business, 
made  the  princi|)al  fcirt  of  their  strength ;  and 
observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  sulendid  for- 
tune to  which  Decimus  Brutus  mignt  have  os- 
pinxl  under  Carsar's  influence,  he  had  preferred 
the  rights  of  his  fellow -citizens  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  commonwealth.  They  turned  the 
attention  of  the  audience  on  the  case  of  Sexteius 
Pompeius,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  great 
Pompey,  now  unjustly  deemed  an  outlaw  and  a 
rebel*  *'  In  the  person  of  this  young  man,"  they 
said,  "  you  have  the  last  of  a  noble  faniilv,  wb^ 
in  the  conte«4  for  freedom,  have  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  the  republic,  even  he  is  still  beset  hv 
the  emissaries  of  the  bte  usurper,  wlio,  pretend- 
ing public  authority,  are  armed  for  his  destruc- 
tion with  swonls,  yrt  red  with  the  l^ood  of  his  fa- 
tlier  and  of  his  brother."  They  movfd  the  people, 
that  so  unjust  a  war  should  be  instantly  sus- 
pendtnl,  and  that  this  voung  man  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  rights  of  his  ancestors ;  that  the 
tribunes  C^esetius  and  Marullus,  being  unjustly 
degradiHl  by  (.'a^iiar,  in  \iolation  of  that  sacrrtl 
law,  which  he  hiniM'lf,  \i\ton  much  less  grounds, 
had  made  his  prctenct*  for  a  ci\il  war,  should  now 
be  restored  to  all  their  dignities. 


5  Appian.  de  Bello  Civili,  lib.  ii.  Die. Cass.  lib.  xliv. 
c.  "21. 

A  Thi^  younr  man  havinf  absconded  for  some  tians 
after  the  def«>at  and  deaih  of  hm  brother  at  Muadiy 
had  arain  appeared  in  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable furrr,  and  defeated  Asiniu*  FoUio,  wt»  liS' 
boen  cuiployed  by  Caiar  sfainst  him. 
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In  these  r>nfl  nnlici[iat:t)ns  of  frMvlom,  tlu- 
authors  of  tliis  uti<'(n;»t  to  n  >t(tro  th<*  n'publir, 
cnjoyofl  for  oiiiv  tho  fruits  of  tlioir  iHlKnir,  fincl 
spukc  to  a  numerous  RMsiMiihiy  of  the  Ronuin 
people,  Ke<Mnin;^lv  unn'straiiuti  and  unawrd  l>y 
military  foree.  The  eily,  howrvrr,  had  not  yet 
recovt-rrd  from  the  eonstrrnatiun  with  v.-hich  tlu- 
peoplo  was  i»eize<l ;  the  present  asseniMy  was  not 
vuflTi.'iently  att(>nded  hy  |K?rs<»ns,  on  whom  the 
conspir>it4)n)  eould  n^Iy  ft»r  thrir  ftifetv.  It  was 
thouilht  most  prude.'it,  therefore,  that  Urutus  and 
Cassius  should  return  to  their  friends  in  the  ea- 
pitol,  and  that  from  tliis  place  they  sliould  treat 
(*f  an  :u.T4>mmodation  with  Antony,  and  with  the 
otlier  headers  of  t  lie  oi>f)osite  party. 

(.)n  the  followinjr  day,  Ant«>ny,  seeing  that  the 
restore rs  of  tlie  commonwealth  remained  in  the 
capitol,  and  ul)Ht;iined  from  violence  afrainst  any 
of  the  supposed  friends  or  mlherents  of  Cav-taf, 
ventunvl  al»ro;id  from  his  lurkin;^  place,  and  re- 
sumed the  dress  and  ensigns  of  consul.  In  this 
capacity  lie  received  a  message  from  t!ic  conspi- 
ratons  desiring  a  confen-nce  with  himself  and 
with  Le])idus.  Antony,  tliounh,  in  times  of  re- 
laxation and  mx'urity,  extravatiant,  dissipated, 
and  in  ap)N*arance  inea[udile  of  serious  alVairs;! 
yet  in  arduous  situations  he  (Generally  belie<l 
theiw  ajijH*a ranees,  was  strenuous,  cautious,  and 
able,  lie  did  not  yet  i)erceive  how  lar  the  jKirty 
of  Casar  was  or  was  not  extin^uishe*!  whh  its 
leader.  The  oidy  military  force  in  Italy  was  at 
the  dis[iosal  of  Lrpidus,  oi  whom  he  was  jealous. 
In  his  answer,  therefore,  he  as-iumed  an  aj)|HMr- 
nncc  of  moderation  and  n*;;aid  for  the  common- 
wealtli,  and  refcrnnl  every  question  to  theKcnate, 
which  he  had  already  summoned  to  assiMiible. 

In  ex[H'Ctation  of  this  meetini;  of  the  senate,  all 
TKirties  wen*  busy  in  consultations,  ami  in  solicit- 
ing su')ix)rt  b>  their  interest.  The  friends  of  the 
conspirattirs  were  in  motion  all  nisilit  vi^itinJ:  the 
senators,  and  prcparinji  m.-ii^ures  for  the  f(»llow- 
in:X  div.  The  vctenuu  of  ( 'rosir.  l>olh  oHJecrs 
and  ]t';:i«)nary  s*»l.lie^^J,  aj)i)rr!icndin;{  that  the 
prants  of  land  lately  made  to  thtniM-Urs  misht  Ik* 
Teealleil,  went  to  and  fro  in  the  stn^ets,  and  made 
flj)plication  whcreM-r  they  had  access,  with  rcpre- 
Bentalions  uihI  thn-at-?.  They  evrn  provided 
themselves  with  anus,  and  prcpari'd  to  overawe 
the  senate  by  tlicir  nuinlxTs. 

In  th«»  cours4»  of  the  same  ni^ht,  Lepidus  had 
man*hed  into  the  city  with  the  leirion  he  com- 
nmnded,  and  took  possession  of  the  forum.  To 
the  {M'tiple  who  assembled  around  him  he  la- 
mented the  death  of  (J'n'sar,  and  invei^htnl  a«;ainst 
the  authors  of  this  unexpected  event.  15y  this 
d«'!ela ration,  he  encourai^ed  the  juirti/ans  and  re- 
tainers of  the  late  dictator  to  come  abnxad,  and 
rendered  the  streets  and  ]>assa;i'^s  excn-dinfrly 
dangerous  for  those  who  were  «up|M)s«'d  to  l>e  of 
the  op|)osite  party.  Cinna,  who,  to  evince  his 
zeal  for  the  reviving  repulilic,  had  resignwl  the 
office  of  prantor  conferred  Ujwn  liiui  by  (.;'a?sar, 
was  attacked  on  his  way  to  the  stMiale,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  witli  his  life. 

Antony,  in  that  busy  nijlit,  hic].  by  his  en'dit 
wnii  *  'aljiuriiia  the  widow  nf  ( '.es  ir,  "^ot  ptvws- 
sion  of  all  his  m.-morial-*  and  of  all  iiis  writiuL'S 

1  If  I  nin  not  niistakfii,  i*a>h  ('i«'«  ru  ujmjh  tliis  ncra- 
sion,  ho  iiiiiids  eatmc  »»  I  <!iiii'»in:r  ovimi  iiidh?  than 
miM-hnf.  ^Ciroro  n.l  Alltr  !>!).  xiv.  i'|i.  3.  (|:i(>in  qui- 
d«^iti  eiri)  a-pilnriitn  nia^is  jnh»ir(»r  rationciu  lJul)L>rc, 
guuin  fjijjfJijaiiMi  ni.i'.i  co^itnij.,. 


■  and  had  secured  nn  immense  sum  of  monfr 
'  whieh  had  Ltcen  de[)Os>ited  bv  him  in  the  triii(Jt 
,  ofOps.2 

I      On  the  followinjr  day,  lieing  the  eiirhteenth dir 
of  Marcli,  the  senate  assembled,  as  6«ion  as  it  n-a* 

I  light,  in  the  teinple  of  the  Earth.     The  vetenrn* 
b<'s<'t  the  doors.*     Dolaljrll.i   presented   hinuHl 

'  ushenMl  in  by  the  lietors,  and  took  pussesfiitfn  of 
one  of  the  amsuls'  chairs.  Aiittmy  bein;;  seaii-d 
in  the  other,  moved  the  a»>euiblv  to  take  inia 
consideration  the  pn-sent  state  01*  the  comnxin- 
wealth.  1  le  himself  proftvsed  great  zeal  lor  tl«' 
republic,  and  a  diisposition  to  peace.*  The cn-altr 
part  of  those  who  »\X)ke  after  Antony  justified  ci 
extolled  the  act  of  the  conspirators^  aiAl  movoJ 
that  they  should  have  public  thanks  and  rewnnJ* 
for  their  services.  This  they  8upiM)Tted  hy  a 
charge  of  usurpation  and  tyninny  against  Caw. 
Upon  this  [>oint,  however,  Antony  thought  pji»- 
]K>r  to  inter|>«>se;  reminded  the  senators  how 
nearly  many  of  them  were  concerned  in  thisqces- 
tion.  "  They  who  are  to  vole  in  it,"  he  sakl 
"  will  please  to  olwerve,  that  if  Ca?sar  shall  he 
found  to  have  acte<l  with  legal  powers,  bi4  acL< 
will  remain  in  forv ;  if  othenviso,  all  the  i.rocrrrf- 
ings  that  t(X)k  place  during  his  administration 
must  U'  erased  from  your  ri*cords ;  and  hi<  brdv, 
as  that  of  a  tniitor  and  a  tyrant,  made  fa^t  :n  a 
hook,  must  Ix'  dragged  through  the  streets,  dimI 
cast  into  the  Tilier.  This  M>ntence  would  affrci 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  or  would  eitfnfL 
in  its  application,  farther  {•erhaps  than  weiihoii!<l 
Ihj  able  to  eiifone  it  by  our  arms.  Tart  inderdi^ 
in  our  i)Ower.  Many  of  us  hold  offices,  or  «r«* 
destined  by  ( *a>sar's  nomination  to  offici-s,  cither 
at  home  or  abriiad.  Let  us  Ix'jnn  with  di\(stii>:; 
ourselves  of  what  we  now  hold;  and  with  rv- 
nouncing  our  exficctations  for  the  future.  Afur 
wc  have  given  this  proof  of  our  disiintertsictlmsx 
our  allies  abroad  will  listen  to  us,  when  we  s}«^ak 
of  nralling  the  favours  granted  to  thtm  hv  \Lo 
late  dijjtalor." 

Hy  this  artful  turn,  whicli  was  jri\en  bv  .An- 
tony  to  the  subject  now  nntl<T  di  liberation,  ii.^iiv. 
who  in  the  laie  arrangements  nia«le  by  (!*r  >ar 
held  places  in  the  senate  or  magistracy,  cr,  v*li.» 
were  by  his  apiuantnient  destined  to  fcutceiii  Tw 
high  oiiuvs  at  lu>me  or  abroad,  were  gn-ailv  u^ 
concerted.  Some  of  tht»se  who  were  aclualK  in 
ortice,  as  retainers  (>f  the  late  usur{:ation,  rtsigntj 
their  |»owers,  and  laid  down  the  ensigns  vi  ii  a- 
jjistnicy  cm  the  steps  where  thev  sat;  liut  Doi.i- 
Inlla,  who,  in  conMijiunce  of  a  dtstinalii-n  made, 
thoujfh  not  fuhilletl  by  <.'a:s;jr,  had  recenlU  a>- 
sunieil  the  e»>nsu!ar  rolw's,  and  wh«>,  Uinji  uiiiie: 
the  legal  ore,  had  no  hoj^es  oflMunii  ri'-theiul  b\ 
the  free  vniee  of  the  jH'ople,  notuithNtantlir-.j  I  !< 
d^^■luration  in  favtiur  of  the  authors  of  i':;.'..ir''> 
death,  pleaded  for  the  neces>ity  ul"  .sustiiinii:L:  all 
the  acts  and  detrrees  of  ihat  usurj)er. 

Willie  the  s«Miat(>rs  w«-n*  »'niiaee«l  in  delMtr.ri 
the  terms  of  their  llr.'^t  ri.-i4»lution.  niatii.:!  :•■  !,*  ■ 
act  of  the  con^jiiratiTs  and  the  deaih  of  (  •.  i  . 
the  jMHiple,  who  had  a^Mmhleil  in  grei;t  i:  •...:. - 


2  Circro  snys,  ffptio-!  Millirs  U.S.  nli.vit  six  n.:'- 
lions  ^Jtorliiii:."  TJiilip.  ii.  c.  iC  !iX!0  lali  !ilh  I'ait  in 
.Aut«iii. 

3  (  icr-r.  ail  Alt.  Iil»  xiv.  i-p.  14.  Noiiiino»i.;ii  ratn  if 
\  v.-lerani  qi:i.  arii):iti  ad.'ritiil,  ciiiii  |i*..><i(:ii  iwi  ii'Xl 
I  Ii.th>  leiiiii.-.  ('.rf.-Mtl.-niii  fiicruiit  / 
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taJm  in  the  market-p1.ico,  brramo  imivitiont  to 
know  whnt  wa^  passing,  and  pressed  on  the  doors 
of  the  tr?mi»Ie  where  the  senate  was  met,  witli 
»o:ne  attrniiits  to  force  or  hrcak  thcrn  o|x*n.*  On 
this  orca.sion,  Antony  and  Lepidus  thoutrht  pro- 
per ti  20  forth,  under  nretenco  of  apjK'asincr  tlie 
tumtilt ;  hut  with  a  real  intention  toolvervc  what, 
ill  thi4  critical  tttate  of  aflfaim,  was  the  prevailing 
ilistpiisition  of  the  people,  with  a  full  resolution  to 
lie  c.)\erned  in  their  own  measure?*,  by  what 
seem«H]  to  he  the  will  of  the  multitude.  Pindin? 
IIk*  humour  of  the  majority,  and  the  dis^iKMition 
of  the  troops  such  as  they  desired,  menacincr  and 
•  infiuinary  against  the  con.spirators,  thev  ondea- 
vourtnl  to  inflame  their  ])as.sionfl,  cmployui^  si<rns 
and  {Tf^itures  of  indignation,  rather  than  word.4, 
which  could  not  he  heard.  Amonsr  other  ex- 
pressions of  this  nature,  Antony  laid  open  his 
[vd^wn,  to  show  the  armour  with  which  he  had 
IhouL^ht  necxfuary,  in  the  senate,  and  amidst  so 
miny  concealed  enemies,  to  i^uard  his  life.  By 
this,  anil  other  sii^ns  which  he  made,  he  insinu- 
ateil  that  Cv^ar  had  fallen  in  consequence  of  his 
CToesrtive  confidence,  ami  of  tlie  clemency  with 
which  he  had  s{Kircd  those  who  become  his  mur- 

From  this  scene,  whicli  p.wsed  in  the  streets, 
Antony  returned  to  the  senate  ;*  and  the  delrjle 
beini  resumtil,  DolaU'ila  alle:»in«»  the  confusion 
which  must  arisi*  from  a  srenend  sus^iension  of 
nia:n*tracy,  and  the  dlst)rders  attending;  general 
cli'cti>n<«  at  so  critical  a  time,  insidted,  that  all 
nn^iHtr.iteH  now  in  olfice  shtiuld  continue,  ("i- 
c^ro  ple.ide<l  for  a  ireniTn!  amnesty  and  oblivion 
ii>r  llie  pjst ;  enuiner.ited  ih**  evils  which  had  l)oen 
bnnijht  on  th(*  repuitlic,  by  the  contentions  and 
by  th^  vindictive  s;»irit  of  ^nrty ;  projuisi'd  tlinl 
noiif  h!i'>u!il  Ik*  tjut'Mioiied  fi)r  tV-iiir's  death,  n(»r 
aiivon»'!>e  r  dUd  toac'innitl'nr  vioIfU'vcoininittt  d 
un<l«'r  his  aiilhorily;  that  t'i»*  arran!»»*t!:<'rit;jni:«(l<' 
by  i  '-.I'-iiT  sliouid  rcni.dn  ;  tliat  every  one  do<lirii-d 
ti)o!ri  V,  s!i:m]d  in  his  turn  siicrerd  a«*c(ir«!inii  to 
thit  tl.stinatiou;  and  th:it  allthe  pr<i\isi<>ns  ii!-:.)i' 
for  the  army  should  U*  tully  secured  to  lliem.' 

Aftvr  sfiine  o;>[MKite  o|miions  on  tiif  «ju<'stion 
had  bivn  dflivered,  Antony  concluded  the  drhite 
with  a  tone  of  ni<>n>  authority  tlian  he  had  iiither- 
to  a<<iumetl.  "  While  you  di-Iilieratiil,"  be  said, 
*'on  t!je  conduct  which  you  wen*  to  holil  with 
rciijjcct  to  the  conspirators,  J  cIjom*  to  U»  silent ; 
but  when,  you  changed  liie  questitin,  and  ]>ro- 
po^od  to  condemn  tiie  dead,  1  ventured  only  to 
make  one  obje«*tion,  which  U'inji  renioxable  bv 
yourselve?*,  ouuht  to  have  Ixen  the  least  of  all 
your  diiriculties.  And  yet  1  find  it  is  sutlkient 
to  stop  all  your  proceetlinirs !  What  are  we  to 
think  of  the  re:n;iinini;  obji*ctions  ?  The  whole 
fkbri<*  of  theempin*  rests  at  this  mt>ment  on  esta- 
blis!im«*nts  made  by  Ca'^ar;  at  home  on  the 
r*rran2'*nn'nls  he  his  nunle  in  the  suctression  to 
offVv  ;  abroiiil  on  the  trrants  of  i»«iss**ssions  or  im- 
muni:i."s  made  by  him  to  print's,  citifs,  corfH>ra- 
tion-*,  :'.'id  pn)vin''es,  aitd  on  tlu*  si-veral  condi- 
ti.in-i  lie  lia<«,  in  rrturn,  >ti:»ulati-d  with  tlu  ni  on 
1k*Jj  I'Tof  til."  Ro:tiin  |K'0|):.'.  hiiujini'  tlirri,  ujK)n 
t'le  s.'i!»vi'r-i»n  of  what  h«'  has  e^U^bli^h^'d,  what 
n-nrii'-i  of  roiil'usi.ui  must  follow.  It  is  true,  c«in- 
f'l'i  »:i  at  a  di'.tann*  may  ni»t  sitlect  you;  but  the 
fc-.Mi^  in  It  ily  will  be  suflkieiit  to  occupy  your 
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utiQOft  attention.  Will  the  veterans,  do  you 
think,  who  have  not  vet  laid  down  their  trms,  or 
not  lost  the  use  of  them,  of  whom  many  thou- 
sands are  now  in  this  city,  will  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  stripped  of  the  grants  which  were 
made  to  them  in  reward  of  long,  dangerouii,  and 
faithful  9*»rvice8?  You  have  heard  their  voicr 
last  night  in  the  streets.  You  have  heard  their 
menaces  against  the  authors  of  our  present  dis- 
tress(>s.  Will  they  behold  with  patience  the 
l»ody  of  their  favourite  leader  draggeii  with  igno- 
miny in  the  streets'?  Will  they  l)ear  with  an 
indignity,  whicli,  though  done  to  his  memory, 
must  involve  a  forfeiture  of  all  tliat  thev  themselves 
have  received,  or  a  db»ppointment  c^  all  they  ex- 
pect in  n'ward  of  their  sen  ices  7  Will  the  Ro- 
man people  in  general  submit  to  have  the  princi- 
lud  author  of  thtir  present  greatness  stigmatised 
by  your  decn*es  as  a  criminal,  and  to  have  his 
assassins  n*wardiHl  with  honours? — The  propo* 
sal  to  me,  in  all  its  }xirt8,  appears  wild  and  im- 
practic4ible.  Let  the  conspirators,  if  you  will, 
e8ca]«  with  impunity,  provided  they  are  sensible 
of  the  favour  that  is  shown  to  them  ;  but  talk  noC 
of  rewanis  to  them ;  nor,  under  pretence  of  cen- 
suring the  contluct  of  your  late  dictator,  wildly 
open  a  sciMie  of  confusion,  liy  subverting  all  your 
prt'sent  establish nH*iits.  My  opinion  U,  that  the 
acts  of  Caesar,  without  exceiJtion,  should  be  rati- 
funl,  and  that  all  affairs  snouki  be  suflfered  to 
move  on  in  the  chanm'U  in  which  he  has  left 
them.  On  these  )>reliminar}'  contlitions  1  will 
submit  to  an  .-KvonuiKxlation,  and  agree  that  wo 
think  no  more  of  the  {last.'^ 

In  di'Iivcring  this  A|xH*ch,  Antony  having  pcr- 
ceival  so  |K>wer:'ul  a  bUpfKirt  in  the  leirion  which 
now  had  }M»ssc's>ittn  of  the  forum,  in  the  veterans^ 
:iiid  ill  the  proniiscuou-i  rmiltitiulcsof  ]M*o[>le  who 
wen*  :iss<  mMi  d  nujiul  the  d'KjiN  of  the  senate, 
expHsMcl  Iiinisolf  with  assunnre  and  great  \e- 
heiiuiici".  A  divne  was  iuTcirdiiiijIy  passed,  by 
wlii'.'h  all  jirox-cution?*,  on  :icc«iunt  of  Cat«ar's 
death,  w«  re  pr«»hibit*'d ;  all  his  acts,  for  tlie  sake 
of  {M'jcc,  wen*  confirfiicd ;  all  his  pLins  ordered 
to  lie  carried  into  execution  ;  and  all  the  grants  of 
laiiil,  which  hail  In^'d  made  by  him  to  the  vete- 
rans siH-ciully  mtified.* 

This  decn-e  Iwing  to  U*  carrit*<l  to  the  people 
lor  their  assent  on  the  following  day,  and  tbe 
acc4)iniiKKlation  of  |>arties  iNiiitr  hi  far  advanccnl, 
the  conspirators  intimated  an  inclination  to  ad- 
dress tlieniS4'l\es  to  the  (XHtple;  and  were  instant- 
ly attended  by  great  iiuuiU'rs,  uho  asM'mbled  to 
hear  them  on  tbe  ascent  of  t!ie  capital.'-'  Brutus 
ti\H)kc  from  the  stejis.  lie  expluiiieil  the  ii)Oti\es 
U}H)n  whicli  his  friends  and  hmiself  had  thought 
pnnxT  to  bct^ike  them  to  their  pn'Si'iit  retreat; 
and,  in  s{)i*aking  cm  this  subjivt.  complained  of 
tlw*  outrage  which  had  lirt»n  ollenul  to  (.'inna, 
whi\  though  not  concirntd  in  the  death  of  (.'&-- 
sar,  was  attacketl,  for  h.i>ir!g  Utn  supjuwHl  to 
approxeof  what  tliey  had  done.  He  enumerated 
the  i]istress4'S  which  had  atilieted  the  c  *iiimon- 
wealth,  friwn  the  lime  at  whicli  i  'n  sir  coiiinu-nctd 
hostilitii's  to  the  pre.«4>nt  hour;  ''A  p  rii  d.  du- 
rint'whic'.i  the  U>t  IiIihaI  of  the  re;  uhli'-,''  he 
Raid,  "\s:is  continually  sheddiiiir,  in  >ji;iin,  in 
Macedonia,  and  in  Alriea,  to  i;r.:ti!y  li.e  ambi- 
tion or  %aiiity  of  a  ^iilglc  man.     TIk-m*  tliii  ^s 
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howevpr,"  eontinurj  h(*,  "  we  consrntrd  to  over- 1 
look,  and  in  ftuU'erinsr  CsMuir  tu  hold  the  hJUber ' 
uflllrrfl  of  state,  N.>cainc  bound,  by  our  oatE  of 
fidelity,  not  to  call  my  of  his  {«Kt  urtiunB  in  ques- 
tion. *  If  wo  had  Iikfwii»e  Hworn  to  Buliniit  our- 
iclvi'0  to  perprtad  Bor\'itudo,  our  nit^mioM  mirrht 
haw  soiuc  colour  for  the  accusation  of  |)orjur>', 
which  we  are  told  is  now  laid  to  our  chanie ;  but  the 

Kru{iOKal  of  any  such  en«:a|ienicnt  wc  should 
avo  rejected  with  indignation,  and  we  tru»t  that 
every  Roman  citizen  would  have  done  so  also. 
Sylla,  after  liaving  jrmtifird  his  revenirc  ngainst 
many  who  wen*  no  doulit  bin  own  enemies,  at 
the  winic  time  that  thev  were  enemies  of  the 
public,  at  last  restored  the  commonwealth ;  but 
Cesar,  without  any  pretence,  liesidi^s  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  own  ambition,  continuetl,  in  the 
city  and  in  the  proxinces,  to  usurp  all  the  |»wers 
of  the  empire.  The  treasury  he  treated  as  his 
property,  and  the  magistriiti's  of  Rome  as  his 
rreatunM,  to  he  {ilaci>d  or  displaced  at  hb>  pleasun*. 
C)ne  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life,  in  preiiaring  for 
his  dcfxirture  from  Rome,  was  to  fix  tlie  suixres- 
sion  of  magistrates  for  sevend  years;  in  order 
that  in  his  alisence  you  nii(;ht  not,  by  ch(X>sing 
your  own  officers,  nvover  the  luibit  of  exercisin;^ 
that  freedom,  and  of  enjoyintr  those  ri>rhts,  ot 
which  he  meant  to  deprive  you  for  ever." 

From  this  accx)unt  of  Cxsar's  usurpation, 
Brutus  proceeded  to  sjieak  of  the  (prants  which 
had  l>eeri  made  to  the  veterans.  •'  He  acknow- 
lcd);e<l  the  l<in<;  and  faithful  ser\-ices  which  th«>s<; 
men 'had  }MTfomied  a<TainNt  the  enenues  of  the 
commonwealth  in  Cvaul,  in  Germany,  and  in 
BriUiin;  approved  of  the  pn)vij4on  which  hud 
been  m:ule  tor  tiiem,  and  ussured  them  of  liis 
concurrence  in  carryin;;  this  provision  into  full 
execution.  At  the  same  time  he  lamentiMl  the 
sufferings  of  th(»«t>  who  had  Ix'en  8tnpi>ed  of  their 
ancient  |N)ssessions,  to  make  way  tor  thotw  new 
j^rrants;  |iropos«vJ  that  they  should  have  a  com- 
pensation from  the  treasury,  and  liojied  tii.it  the 
justice  of  the  eoaifuonweallh  would  \tc  employed 
m  <*<|ually  pn>toctin^  the  ri;rUts  of  every  citizen." 

This  8|>eech  was  recrived  with  aj)plauw»;  and 
on  the  foliowiiijjr  d  ly  the  act  of  oblivion  Ivinjr 
eonlirined  by  t!ie  jM-ople,  and  tlie  children  of  An- 
tony haviii«r  Uvn  immU'  as  husUi;^es  to  the  capiti»l, 
the  conspirators  came  down  from  thence,  and 
were  nrciveil  with  louil  acclamations.  After 
parties  had  saluted  each  other  with  mutual  con- 
gr.ituluti<>ns  and  expressions  of  friendship,  Cas- 
sius  n*iiriHi  to  sup  with  Antimy,  and  Brutus  with 
Lrf'pidus.  The  republic  appeared  to  l»e  thorouirhly 
rc-establishinl.  The  nobles  in  general  expressed 
their  s;itisfacti(m  in  the  pn*MMit  situation  of  af- 
fairs, and  extolled  the  authors  of  Ciesar's  death 
as  the  n»storers  of  freiHlom  to  their  country. 
Many,  howi'ver,  who  had  shared  in  the  late 
usur(Kition,  having  t;isted  of  military  power,  and 
Ak'Uxv  unable  to  tuvpiiosce  in  the  condition  of 
mere  citizens,  however  dignified,  or  to  accommo- 
dat*'  them9**lves  to  the  n^traints  and  formalities 
of  Iiir-il  government,  were  likely  to  prove  Iwd 
niemlH'rs  of  the  reviving  republic.  Antony  in 
particular  con.sidered  hiiiiself  ais  the  successor  of 
CfTsar,  and  could  not  for  a  moment  cease  to  think 
how  he  miiiht  txrasp  the  sovereignty,  and  dis}iose 
of  all  the  diifnitii'snnd  emoluments  of  the  state. 

The  senate  had  weaklv,  under  the  show  of 
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inodcnition,  mdved  to  confirm  C&saf  s  will  aoi 
to  ratily  all  bis  acta,  both  public  and  privatr; 
thev  had  decreed  that  the  rrniains  of  Cscsar  should 
be  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  which  wa»  to 
be  conducted  in  the  manner  which  hia  frienik 
should  think  proper. 

Antony  was  prepaml  to  take  arlvantage  of 
thi>fie  circumstances,  towards  preserving  the  party 
of  Caesar  both  in  tlie  armv  and  in  the  dtv,  not 
doubting  that,  while  this  party  remained,  he  hiD- 
self  should  remain  at  its  head.  For  this  purpoip, 
he  published  Ciesar's  will,  in  which  he  knew  that 
there  were  many  clauses  likely  to  gratify  the 
people,  and  to  inflame  their  minds  against  bis 
a^assins.  Among  these,  were  a  legacy  of  jdo- 
ney  to  be  distributed  to  the  inferior  diixcDS,  il 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  attic  drachmas,  about  two 
pounds  ten  shillmgs  a  man;^  or,  accordine  to 
Octavius,  quoted  by  Dion  Cassius,  300  H.  S. 
about  the  same  sum ;  together  with  an  assicn- 
ment  of  his  gardens  on  tlie  river,  as  pulUic  wa*ki 
for  the  scnicc  and  pleasure  of  the  }ie<}})le.  Many 
legacies  were  likewuc  bequeathed  to  private  per- 
sons. The  inlu*ritance  with  the  name  of  Cinar, 
was  dc\'ised  to  C>ctavius,  grandson  to  his  listrr 
Juliu.  The  succession,  in  case  of  the  iiulure<^ 
this  young  man,  was  devised  to  Decimus  Brutuf, 
who,  at  the  same  Ume,  together  with  Mark  An 
tony,  was  made  guanlian  to  the  young  Crsar, 
and  executor  of  the  will. 

U|)on  the  publication  of  this  will,  the  partiisxh 
of  Antony  took  oci^asion  to  extol  the  munificence 
and  generotiitv  of  C-n*sar  towards  the  Roman 
{MtipU',  to  blacken  the  conduct  of  the  couspiratci^ 
represi'Uting  that  of  Decimus  Brutus,  in  particu- 
lar, as  etpiul  to  iKirricide;  and  Antony,  in  this 
manner  lui\in«;  securinl  the  public  attention  »nd 
favour,  privetnled  to  celebrate  the  funiral  nitli 
all  the  honours  that  were  due  to  a  public  bentU:c- 
tor,  and  to  a  common  parent  of  the  (leople. 

( 'n'sjir's  IkkIv,  in  the  gener.il  consternation,  haij 
iH'en  left  for  s<.>ine  hours  on  the  sjKit  where  it  ftiL 
It  vv;is  at  ia>t  Ixjrne  on  a  litter  by  a  few  slaves  to 
bis  own  hous(\  In  this  confu>ion,  one  of  the 
anus,  all  over  bIoo«l,  was  left  banging  over  tlie 
side  of  the  litter;  and  this  circumstance,  though 
at  the  time  in  apjiearance  unnotice<l,  yet  rcn»iiiii-d 
with  a  deep  iuipresision  on  the  minds  of  tho^e 
who  Uheld  it.  On  examining  the  bod v,  there 
were  found  twentv-thrce  wounds  surficientlv 
ghastly,  aiibouijh  no  more  than  one  or  two  ivere 
mortal.  Antony  determined  to  exhibit  this  sj-ec- 
tacle  to  the  ]H^opIe,  accom[>anied  with  tliat  ol  the 
rolK\s,  which  were  pierced  and  l4>rn  in  the  stnif:- 
gle  with  which  Ciesar  fell,  and  all  o^c^  stuimd 
with  his  bloo<l.  lie  likewise  ordered  a  soitnm 
dirge  to  he  i»erformed,  with  interludi-s  of  music, 
agre<'able  to  the  practice  nt  Roman  funerals,  and 
suitixl  to  that  {Kirticular  occasion,  lie  himMlf 
prejKired  to  speak  the  oration;  and  a  day  being 
llxed  for  the  solenuiity,  a  pile  was  raised  in  the 
(.'umijus  Martins,  near  to  the  ttunb  of  Julia,  tht 
daurriiter  of  the  deceased,  and  the  wile  of  l\uu- 
]vy.  Altlumiih  it  was  inti-nded  that  the  Ix-^ly 
should  Ik.'  eunsiiined  on  this  pile  in  the  Cauii'US 
Martius,  the  funeral  oration  was  to  lie  sp«.-».(ii 
from  the  rostra  in  the  foruu),  and  a  couen  v.ai 
placed  tb«re  adorneil  with  ivory  and  gt^Kl,  *n 
which  was  laid  t!ie  cor|»S4»  with  uii  efiijiv  of  the 
deceas«'(l,  covered  with  purple,  and  over  it  a  tr».»- 
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phr,  on  wliich  was  to  lie  hung  the  rohes  in  which 
lie  wa«  killed.  The  whole  of  thiii  pageant  wus 
novered  U{i,  and  adorned  with  a  gilded  canopy  of 
itat4f.  In  bearing  it  to  the  forum,  the  pall  wau 
carried  bj  magiirtrates  then  in  office,  or  by  per- 
«on4  who  had  i>.i«8ed  through  the  highest  stations 
of  the  commonwealth.  But  in  the  procession, 
the  streets  were  so  crowded,  that  no  order  coukl 
be  kept,  and  multitudes  who  ought  to  have  passed 
in  regular  procession,  hurried  by  the  shortest 
ways  to  the  place  at  which  the  obsequies  were  to 
be  performed.* 

Antony  began  the  funeral  orntion,  with  an 
A  oology  for  intruding  on  the  patience  of  manv, 
who  possibly  took  no  particular  concern  in  t^e 
catastrophe  of  Cesar's  life.  *'  Had  Cawar  been 
•  pri\-ate  man,"  he  said.  "I  should  have  pro- 
ceeded to  his  funeral  in  silence ;  but  one  who  has 
died  in  the  first  station  of  the  republic^  u  entitled 
to  public  notice.  And  my  own  station  as  consul, 
were  I  qualified  for  the  txisk,  would  have  imfioaed 
on  me  a  special  duty  on  this  oa>asion ;  Init  in 
thb  instance,  the  euk^ium  of  the  dead  must  pro- 
ceed from  a  higher  authority  than  mine.  I'he 
iienate  and  the  people  of  Rome  have  spoken,  and 
they  have  left  to  me  only  the  task  of  repeating 
what  they  have  said."  AfVer  these  wonlit,  he 
read  over  the  decrees  of  the  nenate  and  pe«)ple, 
enumerating  the  titles,  dignities,  honours,  anfl 
powers  which  had  been  conferred  on  Cesar.  He 
npoke  of  the  lustre  of  his  family,  the  graces  and 
accomitlishments  of  his  person,  and  of  hit  singu- 
lar abilities;  gave  a  general  account  of  the  wars 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged;  his  splendid  suc- 
cesses and  the  accession  of  glory  and  of  empire 
he  had  procumtl  to  the  Roman  state :  and  when 
he  had  gained  so  far  on  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence, he  ttddreiMc<l  himiM^lf  to  the  |K)pular  {lart  in 
particular.  "  When  you  were  opirnvse*!,"  he 
said,  "  by  a  fiction  that  eniTro:»se<l  all  the  fH.»wers 
:»nd  dijnitio.<  of  the  ctunmon wealth,  Pn^iir  gone- 
ri>u**Iy  int«*r}>'i-5etl  in  your  l»ehalf.  When  ifiis 
faction  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  alK-- 
gianoe  that  w.i«  due  to  the  govcrnmt?nt  of  thoir 
country ;  and  wh*'n  they  had  actually  armed  first 
the  provinces  of  Sjxiin,  afterwards  Macedoni:i, 
Greece,  Asia,  Africa,  and  all  the  eastern  jiarts  of 
the  empire  against  you,  he  braved  the  storms  of 
winter  and  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy ;  he  d'ls- 
perse<l  tht*  cloud  whi<*h  had  gathered  o\er  your 
heads;  he  carried  the  glor\' of  v«>ur  arms  into 
Asia,  Africa,  Egypt,  and  \et  a  third  time  into 
S(iain.  His  enemies  evrry  where  ex|K'rience<l 
his  valour  in  battle,  and  his  clemency  in  victory. 
He  {lanlonefl  many  who  were  re{ie:ite<lly  in  arms 
against  him ;  and  when  he  dreaded  the  effects  of 
an  exoesjiive  lenity  towards  thi>se  who  ap|)eared 
to  lie  inr«irrigible,  he  sought  for  pretrnces  to  }>ar- 
don  his  eniMnies  under  the  show  of  gratifying  his 
friends. 

"  On  the  subject  of  his  administration  in  the 
state,  I  noed  n(>t  make  any  ol>servation  to  you. 
You  were  witnesses  of  his  conduct.  Descended 
of  vour  ancient  kin;?'*,  he  had  more  jjlorv  in  re- 
fusing  a  crown  that  was  offered  to  him,  than 
they  nad  in  wearing  it  with  all  its  honours. — 
Vou  l«»\r.l  !iim — you  set  him  at  the  head  of  your 
nnej«th'^>l — at  the  head  of  your  army — at  the 
head  of  the  republic ; — you  declared  his  [lerson 
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•  that  of  your  tribunes — ^you  declarrd  him 
the  ikther  of  his  countr>' — you  sliowed  him  to  the 
world,  adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  sovereign 
power — your  dictator,  your  guardian,  and  the 
terror  of  your  enemies.  But  he  is  no  more ! — 
This  sacred  person  is  now  breathless  before  you. 
The  fiither  of  his  country  is  dead :  not,  alas!  of 
disease—  not  of  the  decline  of  years — not  by  the 
hands  of  foreign  enemies — not  far  from  his  own 
country — but  here  within  your  walls,  and  in  the 
Roman  senate,  in  the  vigour  of  health,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  designs  for  your  prosperity  and 
glory.  He  who  often  repelled  the  swords  of  his 
enemies,  has  fallen  by  the  hands  of  treacherouf 
friends,  or  by  the  hands  of  those  whom  his  cle- 
mency had  spared. — Rut  what  availed  his  cle- 
mency? what  availed  the  laws  with  which  he  so 
anxiously  guarded  the  lives ctf  his  fellow-citizens  1 
His  own  tie  could  not  guard  from  traitors.  Hia 
mangled  body,  and  his  gray  hairs  clotted  with 
l>Iood,  are  now  exposed  m  that  forum  which  he 
so  often  adorned  with  his  triumphs;  and  near  to 
that  place  of  public  debate,  from  which  ho  so 
odcn  captivat4*d  the  people  of  Rome  with  hia 
eltMuence.''* 

At  this  passage,  it  is  said  that  Antony  began 
to  change  the  time  of  lamentation  into  that  of 
rage ;  that  he  raised  his  voice  to  indignation  and 
threats,  but  that  he  vias  checked  by  a  general 
murmur  of  the  s(>nators;  and  that  he  thought 
proper  airiin  to  soften  his  expressions.  "The 
gods,"  he  said,  "are  masters  of  the  fortunes  of 
men.  It  is  our  part  to  forjiet  the  |>ast,  to  look 
forward  to  the  future,  to  cultivate  peace  among 
ourselves,  and  to  accom{>any  this  hero  with 
s<mg?«  of  praise  to  the  mansions  of  the  West." — 
Having  i«;)oke  thea*»  wimls,  he  tucked  up  his 
rolie,  arnl  disk'iiiraired  his  amis  as  for  foine  vehe- 
nirnt  action :  ami  st.-indiiiir  over  the  l.ier  in  which 
tlir  cffi'iy  wa>;  laid,  unrovcre*!  it ;  but,  as  starting 
fn»;ii  the  t*iLrI»t.  or  stru.k  into  silenc(>,  he  held  up 
Ihi*  torn  and  b!«».  -Iv  •larnient  to  >iew,  sunk  attain 
into  a  sorrwwiul  tone,  and  praytd  that  it  wvtc 
iMis-^ible  for  him  to  r(*deem  that  pnrious  life  with 
nis  own.  Remg  interru[>ted  with  u  general  cry 
of  lament'ition  I'nun  the  {leople,  ho  niadc  a  |Kiuse 
to  hear  the  interlude.  At  a  p;is!*age  of  »*'e  song, 
in  which  <  'usar  was  fiersonatttl  in  the  jllouing 
words,  "For  this  1  sftanHl,  that  they  micht  mur- 
der me ;"  a  genenil  cry  of  indignation  burst  fn»m 
the  nuiltitude;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  effigy 
of  the  dead,  with  all  its  wohnds  and  btains  of 
blood,  being  raised  to  view,  the  pt>ople  could  no 
longer  be  n'strainetl.  Part  ran  to  avenge  hLs  No<nl 
on  the  i)ersons  of  the  C(»nspir»t4;rs,  and  |4irt  tore 
up  the  benches  and  tribunals  of  the  magistrates, 
dismantled  the  senate-hous«*,  brou<iht  into  hea|4i 
the  spoils  of  the  suppose<l  enemii-s  of  (.'s'sar,  ai;d 
forgetting  the  prei*arations  which  had  U*en  irade 
for  a  funeral  pile  in  the  field  of  .Mars,  bncsht 
the  in<^  precious  combustible  materials  tliev 
could  fmd  ti>  light  a  fire  in  the  forum,  on  whicii 
to  consume  the  body  of  the  di*ail. 

Fn>m  this  beginninii,  the  jm.ple  continiM-d 
during  the  whiJe  niffht  to  brinj:  fn>h  inaleriaU. 
The  tiflicers  who  had  attendeil  the  pnK'<»ion, 
stripiNxl  off  the  ruin's  in  which  they  were  d^e^94'd, 
and  cast  them  in  the  ilames.  Wonu*n  crowded 
to  the  pile,  and  threw  u^ion  it,  as  a  sacrilice  to 
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the  manrs  of  tlio  (load,  the  OTnaiiM'iils  of  tlirir 
own  |)orHM)s,  the  Qor^itrts  niul  the  pru'tcxtus  of 
ihi'ir  child ffii.  Tin*  ju-oph',  in  jit'Mt'Tal,  up{)eun>tl 
to  be  wiznl  with  an  rjii<irinioul  plm-nrtv,  of'wliioh, 
nt'illior  tlu"  ihjjri'iM)!  thoir  uttnrlinuMit  to(.'d'sar 
in  his  Iif<>-linir,  nor  the  numnor  in  wtiich  they 
hiiil  rrc(*i\('d  the  iirst  accounts  df  his  death,  iiad 
given  any  ade(|uale  ex|xvtations:  they  ran 
through  the  streets  denoiincinij  venjreanee  on  hU 
cnernie>«,  and  j»n»eee<U*d  to  %ii>Ienee  against  every 
j>ers»>n  who  was  represented  as  sueh.  Helviiis 
Cinna  U-inir  nii<^taken  for  (.\»rrieiiu6  of  the  same 
naiiie,  whi>,  on  thf  precedirii;  day  had  declared  hiis 
approbation  of  tlie  conspiracy,  was  put  to  death 
by  tlu;  ]H>pu]aci>,  Ins  Ux\y  torn  in  pieces,  and  his 
head  carried  in  ]iroi*e~sion  on  the  {K>int  of  a  Hpear.^ 
The  |M.*rpetrati>rs  of  this  murder  Ininj;  led  by  tiie 
retainers  and  d<>iH'ii.laiits  (if  Crrsar's  family, 
snatched  litrhted  (praiids  fri>m  the  funeral  pile, 
and  attacked  the  houses  of  Hrutus,  Ca^siuts  and 
the  other  conspirators.  They  even  attempted  to 
demolish  I'onipey's  tl;(>atre,  in  which  f'.Tsar  had 
l>een  killed,  a!id  li;:htinix  many  firea  at  onrr  in 
dillirent  parts  o['  the  cily,  threatene^l  the  whole 
with  iinmi-diati*  deslrucii.:n. 

In  these  riot^i,  tiiou:jh  proiirted  by  Antony,  the 
pnhlic  disorder  was  c:irrii'd  to  a  jxreater  heiilht 
tiian  he  h.i<l  wislicd  or  fore ^tu.  Mis  intention 
was  to  iiicile  a  |H>pul.ir  cry  ajx-iinst  the  authors  of 
Cx.^ir  s  dratli,  and  to  chei'k  the  senate  in  any 
0|)|»0'<iti()n  tin  y  were  Uki'ly  to  j^iNC  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  owji  d«  si::ns.  IiUt  V. hen  the  crimes 
whi:-Ii  w«^r-'  coiipiiilttd  in'iran  to  rellect  dis]it)nour 
on  tiK'  party  oi'  (.'.i;s.ir,  aotl  when  nil  persons  of 
pn>p«;rty  wen'  alarmed,  and  the  city  its*-lf  was 
tlireili'Mod  with  ruin,  he  found  him.-elf  (»blijied, 
with  thi'  authority  ol  manistrate,  U)  in!er|H>M' untl 
p::l  a:i  m]  to  tu/nnlls  of  so  daii-i^  rous  a  nature. 
I'or  thi-i  j»urpi);e,  in  concert  with  iJolaUlla,  he 
i.-.-U'-.l  an  I'llict,  ])rolii;)itin;I  tin*  jiopulace  to  a>- 
h'':n!)if  in  nru\-i  0:1  an\  pretr;ice  whatever,  and 
IHv-'tciI  j^uards  in  dillerent  parts  of  th»?  town  to 
secure  the  oli>er\aiie.e  of  it. 

Anto:iy  havinij  In  tlur-e  means  rest«m'il  I  he 
prvier  of  the  city,  and  di<per>i'd  all  the  cn)wds 
wliieh  had  assrmhlcd,  exccj»t  tli.it  wliieh  .-till  tv- 
i.iaiii-d  at  the  place  of  ('a-.,ar's  tuneral,  where 
llii^  jK>i»ula."e  continued  for  somi'  time  to  feed  the 
jiile,  he  made  a  journey  to  the  country,  an»l  re- 
m.iini'd  ill  <  "ampania  ;in';»t  part  of  A  jjril  an<l  -May. 
Purinjr  iliis  tiim*  he  was  assiduous  in  his  xisils 
to  I  lie  ipjarters  and  n*  w  M.-ttlements  of  the  \ile- 
raiis,  iiii  whom  her  was  for  the  future  to  rely  for 
FU[>i>ort  in  the  jintiMisitui?-,  whii'h  it  is  probaMe 
he  hail  alreudy  coniM  ived,  ami  whii'h  were  n»ueh 
t'.Mf  hiiili  for  the  siifi'ty  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  his  al)>ene.»,  une  I'malius,  who  had  formerK 
assumcil  t!ie  name  of  Marius,  and  under  this 
{«)i)u!ar  desijxnation  had  bi'cn  busy  in  di>turbin;i 
the  |)u!>lic  ]M'aee,  afid  who,  ujM>n  this  account, 
had  b\  the  late  dictator  hiniM-lf  Ihtu  driven  fnun 
the  citv,  now  ai^ain  ajjpearetl,  allictrti  to  li-ad  in 
till*  n.)t'»us  l)onours  whii'h  w(re  piiid  to  the  m» - 
nioi'v  of  < ':e>ar,  ainl,  atleniinl  b>  ihe  |H)pulaCf, 
envtid  an  altar  or  monum"nt  on  the  s;H't  wlure 
the  i-ori)-e  had  hern  burnt,  arnl  drew  mnlliiudis 
thilhir  a-i  to  a  'pl.ic  of  (ir\otion.  '  )n  this  »>-.va- 
aion,  l>o!ibella,  who  lud  olii-ndifl  many  »*f  tin 
mon*  re"*[:ri*tabli'  ciii/iiis,  by  as-mmnL',  v.ithnut 
an\  n'=rul,ir  authoiifv,  the  di--nit\  ofccnsul.  now 


recovered  thtir  favour  1\\  a  \i:;oroiis  exereUrol 
his  p^iwer  a^idiist  this*  iui|h*t4>r,  ijave  ord^^r-  t}>at 
Kmatius  lihould  In*  put  to  death,  many  of  hir<  aL*- 
ironiplices  thrown  from  the  Tarjieian  n.»ck.  ar»d 
the  monument  or  ultar  tlay  had  ertetid  ^hoiiJ 
\ye  r.ized  to  the  pround.^ 

By  the«»  executions,  the  pence  cf  the  ntj 
seemed  Ui  W  establislied,  and  even  the  romrnmi 
wealth  itself  in  sonie  iniasure  n>li»n-d.  Bi»ll? 
the  consuls  aflecteil  the  character  of  onlinar) 
ma;iistrateK,  Hhowed  a  j»ro|XT  <leterence  to  iJie 
senali*,  ni:d  in  all  things  en.ieavounfl  to  «ii\e««3- 
tisiiiction  to  the  frieiids  uf '.ne  n*pubiii\  Ai.tony 
uiN)n  his  return  to  the  city,  conbuUed  the  prin- 
ciftal  senators  u|Hm  ever\'  motion  which  he  pro- 
))omm1  to  make,  and  referred  the  detenniniition  uf 
ever\  ({Uestion  to  the  free  discus>ion  of  tliat  \k*\\. 
He  aliifted  to  have  no  secrets;  and  thoujrh  en*- 
jxAven'd  by  the  late  act  of  the  w  imto  to  i-arry 
into  execution  the  dill'erent  articles  of  (/&-xafs 
will,  and  to  coini>]ete  all  iiis  intt^nded  arr.iRiic- 
nients,  he  did  not,  undiT  this  doiscription,  propve 
any  measure  but  what  was  generally  known  and 
appro\ed.' 

la  pursuance  iif  ihi^  system  of  mixleralinn,  it 
was  pn))N)sed  by  Antony,  that  Sextus,  the  re- 
maimnir  non  of  PomjK*y,  who  under  the  authuriiy 
of  the  late  dictator  had  W'en  decland  an  out-law, 
should  U*  restitrcd  to  his  count r\\  and  ha\c  a 
com))en.<«4iti(.>n  in  money  for  the  UiK<<e8  uliich  Iiad 
Ikm'u  sustain<*d  by  his  family:  and.  to  pioxiJe 
likewist»  for  the  I'uture  safety  of  the  coniiiun- 
weahh,  as  well  as  fur  that  of  priv.ite  jxtshhs  it 
was  pmiHised  that  a  law  should  Ix?  enacttd  to 
alndish  for  ever  the  name  and  jii»wer  of  dictator. 
At  the  siune  time,  all  the  honorary  vttles  which 
had  passed  in  l'a\our  of  Brutus  and  C'assius,  and 
e\j  r\  "K  t  which  had  a  tendency  Xo  miliLiiitc  U.c 
animo-^itN  of  '  'a'.-;ir"s  party,  to  |iar"i!y  the  \i'l(  r.r;i.-. 
and  to  incline  them,  without  any  farlln-r  (Ji.-turlv 
ance,  to  m  ttli>  on  tlie  lands  vsliich  had  btLU  a!ii>t- 
ted  to  lliem,  hid  his  cimcurrenee. 

The  si'uate,  in  order  t»)  terminate  as  s^n.mas 
|K)s>ible  e\ery  (Kcasion  of  public  un(asint-?s  or 
alarm,  allhouirh  they  };ri  atly  disjipprovii!  of  ti.e 
rewanl  that  was  jiiven  to  the  anu\,  for  l.axini 
in  a  manner,  suKluetl  the  rep.ubhc,  and  l:ad  n-a- 
son  to  dread  the  precedent,  yet  ha.Meniil  li)  iho 
|x-rformanceof  all  Ca-sar's  en^a^ieiiK  nts.  ni  ordir 
to  (h'pri>e  the  \et«Tans  of  any  pretence  lor  mi.!- 
tiplyin*:  their  demands,  or  renuuninir  lOiTrther  in 
arms. 

'J'hese  circum.itances  had  a  very  faNouniMe  as^ 
|>ect,  and  tin'  stt»rm  which  threatened  ihi'  ciiy  and 
th(?  connnon wealth  ajJiK-and  to  U'  lai<l.     .Many 
had  foretold  that  tlu*  pemiissioii  of  a  pu!)li<'  I'uncral 
to  ('n-i^ar  would  ha\e  dangerous  C4)nstijucnc»; 
land  dnrin^T  tlu*  htte  tumults  and   riots  ihoUL'hl 
I  them^'Kes  sulliciently  justifi.'d  in   thc.-e  p'ri\!ic- 
j  tions.     liut  their  appn-lanMiins  now  •A\^[^^  .ir*d  10 
:  have  been  i:ri)undles>,  and  the  authors  of  il:;-  i.iti 
mt>;lerate  counsrls,  in  which  the  H*natr  w.>,  in- 
duced to  teiM])«)ris4>,  and  to  make  con -i ->ii  iw  ijj 
hUcli  m;jtters  a>  wen*  of  Ii -s  moment,  iii  i.i.ii  r  tn 
j  appea-t-  tiie  animo>ity  of  parties,  and   (u  i  ;iti::!i 
their  coUMTit   \\\  matters  of  nh»n*  CvJii.-iijUi  ikv, 
Were  now  hiirhly  appl.iiainl. 

All  tlie  conspirators,  in  the  hei-hi  ol"  tl^e  Kilo 
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di-j'^JiTj*  wl.ii-h  nrf.:-H»  on  arrount  of  Cip-sar's  funo- 
r.iK  Ii:«<I  nitlwlnuvn  iViiiii  thf  city,  nn<i,  uiulrr  tlif- 
fi  n»rit  htiii'iiir.il)!('  i»rrt<'i win  which  wen*  funiirtheil 
thr:)i  l)v  tile  v:«;ito,  cotitiiiuiMl  to  nl)i«4Mit  thi*m- 
fc!\fs  fruiii  Koine.  .Miiiiy  of  thciii  had  l)orn 
f.irfiifrly  n:imctl  to  t!ic  ijuvirnincnt  of  |jrovinc«*<«, 
011(1  iiiiw  itriH'ccili-d  to  take  |)oss(>H«iioii  of  their 
l->t<«.  I^ei'iinu?)  I*ru(UK,  in  thi>«  copacity,  repainxl 
!•■  ifie  ( 'i-ialjaih^  (iaul,  Tn'iiuiiius  to  Asia,  and 
'riil!iii4  ( 'i;iiUT  to  nyltiiiiia. 

Mtn-iiri  [iruturi  lind  be«'ii  :ip|M>iiitcd  to  the  ftn- 
\i  r:i(jii-nt  4if  M.icciltiiiin,  and  <'atMiii.4  to  that  of 
S \  n.i :  hut  the  two  iaitt  1h  in::  actually  in  onico  as 
|ir'!-t<ir>,  ciiuld  not  tike  j^j.-.-^-^sion  of  |iro>incr8 
iKioI  the  expir.ition  of  tlieir  year,  nor  could  tliry 
Ti-jularly  alistMit  theinM-lves  fmin  the  rity,  with- 
out -it tun*  divnv  from  the  H-nate  to  diti{M>iiM*  with 
their  attenilancc  as  onicen*  of  state.  Under  the 
|rri-'i4-iit  Ihvourahle  us]M*(*t  of  ]»ui>lic  aflhin*,  and 
after  the  consuls  had  i:iven  hucIi  e\ident  |>roofH 
of  tlieir  n-s|ieet  ft>r  the  common  wealth,  it  wn8 
Mi:i>iM'il  thiit  the  authors  of  the  late  n*\oIution 
iniiX'.t  now  return  \i\  safety  to  the  capital ;  und 
( 'i<'ert»  hirii'vlt',  on  thi<(  ««'C'tsii>n,  wan  so  confident 
ol  tiie  ^M-rtivt  n'storation  of  LHMct>  t4i  the  republic, 
th  it  ill  writini;  to  Atti<Mi-«,  lie  tt!«siin'H  him,  that 
'  r>nitii!4  may  now  walk  the  htreet:*  of  Rome  with 
a  en, An  i.firuM  on  his  head.'*  In  this  however, 
wit 'I  -ill  lii<t  ]4'netr:ition,  he  had  overrated  the 
iir  '.'■  ^-i'i'i<i,  and  mistaken  the  iiesi<;tis  of  Antony. 
I'M',  pr.itli^.iti'  al\eiitiirer,  tin-  mon*  ilanirtTou** 
t!i  it  he  w.i<(  siipisisi-d  hy  hi;*  diliaiu'!ieries  di?»- 
i\M  ili:!-  1  I«<r  any  ileep  (»r  ariliinus  t!i  sijii,  had  ait- 
»>i:-oi  I  th«'  i!t<i^iiiM'  (if  miKlfniti.Mi  and  di  fermce 
to  I  Si'  '•i-riiii-.  nit-ri  ly  to  ciinct  .d  In-;  intention*^, 
iiiidl  :.•■  h  id  tiiruicd  a  party  <  n  \%h;(-h  he  could 
r<-U.  tie  l.i  1  sii  fir  ii>.;Hi<-e.i  on  llie  puMic,  tiy 
n:':'.'.;  .'  :»  !-■  aiir;:-  iv.lsh  liiMjir  tohisiwn 
]•*  I  li.i  J  ill-'  M.  ■:•',■.  hi ''i  !.i*  \%:i  >  e:ii|t!ii\i  li  t<i 
.-  :  -•  .<  .::i.  r  tf.r  f::i:i  r.d  i.f  « ":  -.jr.  l":..»  tin  «•- 
I.I*  '■  r:,.'ti.|  hif.)  ti>  :iriii  hi<  liniiii'- ;  ,in>]  silf- 
!•  .'■  !  :..::i.  I.  :  !<  ,'  !':•  If  ow  o  .tiktlinritv,  ti  :i-M  iiiiije 
a:  V  .!■•!  I-!.  "f.'iiMi,  i'ii->iiii!iii<:  li>  Miir.e  lliou- 
KJ'i  -.•;..■'''.'■  i> -'  I «  1  "'iJ-'iT-i  \^hll  ha'I  >«r\«^l 
M  . '.  T  :'.!•  l.tt'-  di  :  t'  '.  :iii  I  \%!.>  ni»w  rtiilimitted 
t'l  •••.-•''h  :..•:.!•  fil  Aii'"Ii\">  iH-r-Min.*  !*»«  inn 
l';i.-  ••:<..  •!'.  :i  i.  \\li«u  il.'-  nturii  i.f  i>rutiis 
{f-i  I  •  ••:'.-  \\.i>  Mil  ii:i<>iii-]  t  •  lilin,  he  iN-tr.ived 
li.  .1  .  Ii't  !.!•  ;  r..i  r  j  r-.l»  ".«ii«nis.  *''rtji'\ 
e.  .  .  1  :-■  -  :.-.  ■  !i.-  '  li.',  'in  the  niiiUl  of  m) 
I.I ;  All'       -1.  -  n  t.iiiii  r- ..i,d  Irifiiil-.""* 

.■<■■■.■:  -  ur-  III.  :iui  I  li.  tln'  ahilities  nf 

i'l-  ."  .-  .  '■■■  ui'.  I<-  I'll*  n  •,)•■■■!  which  waj» 
p.i  ■  .  .  I  •••;■':.  !i-,  ••.  !i'i«  «r  iT(  lit  with  the 
■  .',  I'i'ir  ill  II  rai.iitil  ri-:Miti<>ii  to 
r.  .  •  .  '•  .I'/lj  »r!i\.  lit  •!.' Il  r,  ili«  n  !«'ri",  Ui 
t  '  '  I  .-  !:  -ij^ilM^I  I'r  ill.  he  10  ii:it.iiip  I  a 
•   •   '    .        '    *:     ,"..•.  !i 'I    ■  uiiii  ill!' M  t.  rarj-til  the 
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->•'..«.  «'<iijr:    I  till  ir  atlaiiiiui  lit.  aiiil 
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to  oilitain  for  I^*pidu!<  the  dijrnily  of  chief  i^iniin'; 
nnd,  in  onler  to  cement  the  union  of  tht  ir  fami- 
lii*«,  j)n>|»o»««'d  a  ninrriaixe  of  hirf  own  <lauixl.t(  r 
with  the  8on  of  this  ollicer.  Tie  had  l*et  n  ii\er>e 
to  the  promotion  of  DolaU'Ua;  nnd,  nt  the  diath 
of  <  *avar,  would  have  oiiponed  his  aHKUiiiin^  the 
dijjnity  of  consul,  if  he  Jiad  not  U-en  jin^xcnted 
at  first,  hy  the  uncertainty  of  hi^  own  Hit  nation, 
and  ofterwardrf  hy  tho  countrnanc**  whicn  thih 
intruder  into  public  ofllce  liepin  to  nrei\e  fnun 
the  Kt>nato.  In  these  cin*unu(tunces,  to  disput*' 
the  aivtssion  of  Dolabelia,  w(»nld  be.*  to  throw 
him  entin'lv  into  the  hands  of  the  republican 

fwrty;  he  thou(;ht  i»ro|x»r,  therefore,  to  diN^nise 
lis  inclinations,  and  took  measun*  to  (^ain  him, 
or  at  leuAt  to  s*  t  him  at  variance  with  the  authorb 
of  the  late  conspiracy.  For  this  |iur]tosr,  he 
made  a  tender  of  his  M>r>iceKto  priH'ure  hiin  sn 
ap[KiintnHM)t  to  coii:mand  in  any  of  the  mon?  ad- 
vanta;:eouri  provincial  situations. 

NotwithstandincT  that  (*nssiu8  wob  already 
npjminted  to  the  piveniment  of  Syria,  Antony, 
acconlinj!  to  airnn'ment,  unfiert(K>k  to  Knp|K>rt  lh«> 
pretensiims  of  Dolaliella,  and  to  aid  him  in  sup- 
planting ( 'ussiurt  at  the  mertin*;  of  the  senate, 
whii'h  was  to  be  held  on  the  first  of  June. 
Havin<i  in  this  manner,  with  creat  industry  and 
application,  strengthened  him«ielf  by  his  coalition 
with  L(>pidu.-<  and  DolalM-Ila,  th<>  (>ne  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  the  other  his  own  culhiiiiue  in  the 
principal  otlice  of  the  stale  ;  and  lia\iiii;  Mfurrd 
the  attachment  ami  snp]iort  of  th«' vet«-niii  Nildiers 
nM-t'iit'.y  siitlcfl  in  Italy,  he  mt  longer  kept  any 
teriii!*  with  the  seniitori.in  party,  or  with  the 
fri« mis  of  tl.i'  n"puMi«-.  Iia\in(r  formerly  ob- 
tained a  n>s<  lint  ion  of  the  si  nate  to  confirm  all 
till*  iict'i^  an<l  to  maintain  the  arninL't-ment.-* 
whi.'h  hail  Im-n  di\i-i'd  by  C.-isar,  anti  U  inj; 
nia-trr  of  tl.r  {..ipirs  and  memorials  in  which 
Ihe-e  Wire  cciitaiiMtl.  he  bri-iii^ht  extracts  and 
<]Uot:itiiins  }'!<>in  them  in  supiniM  of  his  M'veral 
|irii|H>s.il».,  wii!:oi:t  prmlucinL;  the  oriL'inaU;  und 
III  tlii-«  l'i>rm  ci.miiieiicid,  in  the  name  of  the 
de.id,  a  niirn  inori*  arbitrary  than  that  of  the 
li\in^  ra^ir  had  Im-n.  As  I.e  h;i«]  iie\tr  com- 
muniiMlrd  to  anyone  the  pajcrs  or  meniorials 
from  wliii-h  tin -m'  authorilii  •<  were  ilrawn,  he 
<-xpun<;e<l  vt  he  iiiM-rted  whati\er  he  thoU!;ht 
pro|4-r.  or  e\eii,  without  takini:  this  tnnible, 
iVained  his  i|Ui<t.itiiins  on  e\er\  ^ullject  t«t  the 
pur|>i>s4>  which  he  meant  to  si-r\e.  lie  made 
( 'ri  <-.ir's  iiii  moriaN  to  teem  with  inteiidtd  laws 
and  acti  of  t!ie  M-niitr,  and  of  the  i4op!r;  with 
::r.int'4  and  lorfriinn^  ot  LiiiiU;  with  the  pinion 
of  crime-  and  nciiU  trum  )iaiii''l.ment ;  with  or- 
i!»  r«»  liir  li-wiii'^'  iiii:tribuli>»ii>«  from  priiiCi  .■*.  ht.iliK, 
and  private  |i'r-«'  n-*:  with  comlHl^l!illn!•  to  k-  i  x- 
ai-!ii|  Iri'in  (nwii-  and  curiNiratioii'i ;  b'r  lla-  raii- 
Miiii  iii'tlii-ir  i«Q^M-<'-iniii>,  lilit-rties,  and  franihiM  >.; 
.iiitl  i-M';!  wirii  distinct  ri"Milulions  and  dni^i'MH 
rii.itini!    to   m.tll.  pt   whiili  tix.k   ihtir  ri<M'  alter 

<  *;•  -  ir'"*   li.  .illi*       ill-^Wlfe    I'llM-i,  the  WidxW   (it 
I '!•  dm-,  liki  wi  <>  ■i\.i  il  d   hiTH  It  (t   thi->  \ii!ii  i!  le 
i).|iii'.  a!ii|   '.-Id  oil's  I  •>  ;ind  i'i>nii'ii  -i   Uo.  li   'I'lnr 
Willi    eiiliri-    pfiitiMii-   .iiid    klli'J'l   ::   -.'    to    ll.i-e 
wlko  W(  ri    wijlin  '  t.i  p.  y  In  r  pnri  . 

Aiii"ii.'  t!,e  .III-  I't    .\  iit'i:j\.  iluri'. :  tl.i-.  en 
•ii!i:i,  i-:     'iti-tii  •!.  .1  1 1.  Ill  :•  will- !.  !  •  i:.:iiji  in 
I'l'    |iii!i.  I,!'-.   !  iv  .   I\  wliii'li    hi-  o!-t  iifii  •!.  ihit  a 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


[Book  V. 


?prti\in  mimbrr  of  rfnturions  fihould  he  enlcrr<l  i      Ahout  tliw  timH,  nnil  abrmcti  liv  tb«ar  vjo- 


an  thi>  n)Ilsof  tho  jmli^f's.  in  plan*  oftlip  rrvrnur    Irnrt'i*,  Cicero,    who   had    hitherto    n-uinUirrd 
ofhcrrs*  whom  <'j.'s;ir  li:«l  exehuleil.  Kelyinjr  on  '  some  ilrirree  of  neutrality  or  niCMleration  U'Iwhh 
this  and  »>lhrr  arlilires,  which  pr 
fiU{i{K>rt  of  the  army,  he  rose  ey 


this  and  other  arlilices,  which  prucnn^d  him  the    the  partii»s,  ileparttMl  from  I»oi 

pverv  <l.iy  in  Iii$«  !  the  ilcath  ofCffKor,   intende 


on  IT.   lie  had,  htdtt 
d  to  wilhiiraw  into 


Kv  this  up)x>intm('nt,  he  meant  to  place  himself  that  the  repuhhc  was  aK^ut  to  re^ixPf  ht*  l.'i 
at  tlie  head  of  the  army,  which  rH>sar,  to  Ite  in  .  hit)  resolution  to  renuiin  in  the  rity;  hut  hring 
readinetw  for  hix  Aniatic  or  Parthian  e\|NNhtion,  j  now  satisfied  that  theve  hoiicfl  ^t*re  vain;  or, la 
hail  trinH{)orte(I  into  Macedonia;  and  itap|Kiari-d  i  hin  own  temu,  ol^*r\in<r,  "that,  although  ite 
atlerw:in.lrt  to  ho  hin  dcAitrn,  a^s  Mim  as  he  hud  *  twe  hud  heen  cut  down  on  the  ide*  cf  Marrh, 
ohtaintNl  the  commaiid  of  this  army,  to  procure  |  its  roots  were  yet  entire,  and  made  %i0cn>u 
an  appr^intment  to  Miperseile  l^ecimus  Brutus  in  ^  Khoots,"  he  resumefl  his  former  deiiiffn  of  aWnt- 
the  proi'incc  of  (/is;ilpine  (laul,  and,  under  pre-  i  in(;  hiniMflf;  and  instead  of  npfdyinj^  to  the 
tenc^  of  expellin<r  liirn  from  thence,  to  tran^jiort  |  M*nate  for  leave,  accejited  from  Dolabtlb,  the 
thif*  army  a(;;iin  into  Italy.  >  newly  apixjinted  governor  of  Syria,  a  commiseum 

In  onier  to  ohtain  acUi  for  so  much  of  these  j  of  lieutenancy,  which  he  was  to  rniploy  a*  a 
purptiics  as  he  was  then  alK»ut  to  exivute,  he  j  pretence  for  crossin/r  the  Ionian  sea.  In  exern* 
Hummoned  all  the  meml>ers  of  the  senate'  to  as-  |  ticm  of  this  design  he  arri\ed  on  the  twentr-«ixth 
fiemhlr  on  the  first  of  June.  He  had  hroufiht  ^  of  June  at  Antium,  where  he  found  6rulus,«ith 
into  thi>  citv,  to  overawe  this  assemhly,  great  j  his  wife  Porcia,  and  mother  Ser^ilia,  with  otber 
numl«ers  of  the  veterans,  on  whom  he  himsi'lf,  {mtsous  of  distinction.  He  {rave  it  us  hiso{«iiion. 
hesides  confirming  tlie  settlements  which  had  ;  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  Khoidd  acivpl  of  the 
h-?en  n<4si:in('d  to  them  hy  r'.Ts;ir,  had  lH*stowed  .  commissions  assi^rnetl  to  them  as  ini^perlon  of 
considenilile  favours.  At  this  uuM'tin;:  of  the  !  the  supplies  of  corn  from  Sicily  and  A*ia,  and 
mMi:ite,  few  of  the  memlsTs,  who  were  inclined  ■  should  repair  to  their  sevenil  provinces  for  that 
to  OjiiKise  the  consul,  thoucrlit  th:it  tliey  them-  j  j»urjK)se.  "While  the  company  wore  yet  tk- 
selves  could  with  s;ifety  attend.  Kven  Hirtius  j  iil)enitin^  on  this  suhjivt,  they  were  jtanni  by 
and  Pansn,  thouuh  n.uiu'd  f<»r  the  consulate  of  i  C'a'*sius,  who,  u|K)n  C'iivro's  re{!eatini;  what  w 
the  followinir  year,  and  pn>liH?t<*d  hy  the  dignity  hud  sjiid,  answertnl,  with  a  stem  countenanrr, 
which  iH'lonjfeil  to  th;it  destination,  thou^rht  !  that  he  would  not  go  into  Sicily,  nor  accept  as  a 
pro;»er  to  alwent  thcnjsrlves.'  '.  favour,  what  was  intended  as  an   atfront.    He 

At  a  call  of  the  senate,  so  ill  attended,  .A.n-  !  comjilained,  that  op[N>rt unities  had  iKen  Ir^t  uf 
tony  obtained  f(»r  liim.--i*lf,  without  opiKisilion,  '  reiuliTinj  eflectuiil  the  first  and  prinrijifd  fctep 
tlie  coviTiiment  of  Marcilonin,  with  the  codi- '  which  h:id  l)een  taken  to  deliver  the  eiiinn^nn- 
maud  of  the  nriiiy  which  had  h.'cn  di-stincd  for  wi-alth,  and  was  inclined  to  hiaiiie  IHviiiiM 
Asii,  hut  wliicli,  fr<»!n  ( ';i-i:if s  deutli,  h.id  n*- "  Brutus  for  fnv.xn'  part  of  this  iie^jh-ct.  <  iciM 
in:ii!H'«l  in  lh:it  pM\ini'''.  He  at  tlii'  «inn'  time  ■  c«  ii>urrti  the  c(»T)duct  of  thi*  whole  )'"ity.  tnr  :nA 
ohtjiincd  for  l>oli!»"ll:i  the  province  ol"  S\iia  t«)  .  h.i\ii)j:  s<'cure<l  the  coniphtion  of  a  l■^l•in^^•»  lh:(t 
the  exfUi-jion  of  ( ':i'<.-.i»!?.;  ami  liy  tlun*  >.'Vfnd  |  was  mi  succes.'^fully  l>eL'un.  "You  ougl:!,"'  hfl 
acts  st.itnl  himself  and  hi-«  collca::ue  as  in  ojkmi  ,  m'v],  "  imineiliatelv,  u|)on  the  death  <»l  f  ':i  -iar, 
e:irnity  with  the  l-.-idcrs  of  t!»«'  repuhiii'an  parts,  '  to  ha\i'  as><uriM'tl  the  <;o\rrnnu  nt,  to  iiave  calKil 
whom  thcv  hid  lately  atlri-ted  to  court,  hut  whom  ,  the  smate  hy  )our  own  ;iuthority,  ami  to  h;i\o 
thcv  n  »»v  priKVcdi'd  to  strip  of  the  prcfi-nncnts  !  taken  adxantane  of  thr  sjiirit  that  was  jri-nrnillT 
anl  h  wioMfs  vvhicii  had  K-en  asHijnrd  to  them  rais«'d  ainontr  the  |i«'ople  for  the  ncovrry  of  thtir 
hv  i!h"  <M!nTnonwc:ilt'i.  ■  le^al  constitution," 

Tndrr  [intotire  of  ijjakinir  cinn'n'n<:itii>n  to'  In  the  rr^uit  of  this  conference,  Frutus  arJ 
('5|.-j>ius  and  Brutus  lor  the  loss  of  tlie  i)r»)\inees  '  ( 'assius,  as  well  as  Cicen),  t(.M)k  their  resolutinn 
of  M;ici'donia  an«l  S^ria,  of  which  they  w<«n*  I  to  depart  tron)  lt;ily;  and  the  two  farmer,  u it ii 
now  ili'privfd,  Antony  prt>cure«l  them  ai>]Kiint-  ]  wi  nmch  rcMMitment  of  the  indiirnity  which  they 
ncnts  which  th<>y  co]isidere<i  a-*  an  additional  '  had  suffcn-d  in  their  a]i]M>intnient  to  in!«|Hvt  llie 
in-^iiit  ;  tint  of  I>rutu«*  to  inspect  thr  suj»plies  of  '  iniiH)rtation  vi'  ctirn,  that  thev  eni:a^»'il  Svr^ilu* 
c«»rn  from  A^ij;  and  tli.il  of  ( 'as^.ius  to  sninr-  |  to  emj»K»y  lirr  inllueno'  in  ha\in«:  this  app».inl- 
intt'nd  the  supplirs  of  tlu*  same  kind  uliich  were  j  ment  expuniird  Irom  the  public  acts  or  rrconlsuf 
hrou'jht  from  Sicily.  the  senate.     Before  their  deir.iriure,  they  wnlea 

While  the  «««nat<' complied  with  .Antony  in  his  joint  letter  t«>  .'Vntony,  conv«v<il  in  e.\pn's«irn* 
d.*m-inds  on  these  s<'\eral  subjects,  they  emiea-  i  that  were  euarded  and  [K»lite;  but  drmandin<;  an 
voiircti  to  restrain  hi*' abu-e  of  the  suppiwctl  will  j  explanation  <if  tin*  terms  in  which  they  ^t.i»d 
ami  jneinirials  of  t ':i'"»:ir.  I'or  this  pur|>«isc  they  ".  with  hlin,  and  of  the  ]uir^n»ses  lor  which  he  h.id 
«p[Hiinted  A  iMi:niiiitt»'i' of  their  own  numl>er  to  assembled  the  vetenins  tit  <';csar  in  such  nui»- 
ins'H'Ct  t!i«' ci»ntents  ol' l'ios<»  pj[HTS,  ami  t»>  attest  U-rsat  Bom«'.  Some  time  alter  tl;is  h  tter  w.^^^ent 
the  realilv  «if -:uc!i  notes  and  instru'*ti»ins  as  wen-  i  they  drew  up  a  j«»iirt  edict  or  manit'c>«to,  s4-i(inz 
to  be  carried  int(»  ext^'ution  under  the  authority  forth  the  cause  of  their  iil»wnce  from  the  eaptta^ 
of  the  s«'n:ite.  Antony,  hi>wev«T,  paid  no  reiiard  and  pnitestinu  aj;ainst  llu*  violence  which  wis 
lo  \\\\-i  app.untment.  nor  e\en  suiVen-il  the  corn-  ■  diiily  ojlered  to  the  constitution  of  the  n-pij!ilic. 
miltee  li»  meet  in  di.^t'har^e  (»f  the  duty  lor  which  |  In  answer  ti»  this  letti-r.  an-1  t»»  the  pjjH-r  with 
thev  were  naMH'«l.  \  whii-h  il  w  is  f  )llo\\ei|.  Antony  i>su«'.l  a  maniies^) 
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II  of  invpf  ;i(-r  nnd  c^ntumolv,  am]  wiiicli  ho 
infmitteii,  umlcr  a  formal  acKJrrsii,  to  tiio  pnc- 
H  lirutuit  and  Cawiiist,  accoinjiaiiKHl  willi  a 
lex  In  the  KJiinc  Mylr.  The  on;|rinals  of  those 
veral  |iA{)ers  are  lost ;  but  in  reply  to  the  lust, 
:  finil  atlJn*s8ed  to  Antony,  and  signed  by  Bru- 
9  and  Caiit!«iu«,  the  following  ori^nal  iircuened 
lonj  the  letters  of  Cieero : 

*'  Brutofl  and  (!*araitu,  prxton,  to  Antony, 
consul,  &r. 

"  We  ha\*c  received  your  letter,  which,  like 
ur  ninnifcKto,  is  full  of  reproach  and  of  thrratii, 
a1  ver>'  iin^>roper  from  you  to  ur.  We  have 
ne  you  no  injur>- ;  and  if  wc  were  incline<]  to 
•talitict*,  your  letter  should  not  restrain  us.  But 
u  know  our  resolution*!,  and  you  presume  to 
rratf  n  us,  to  the  end  that  our  pacific  cxinduct 
ly  W  imputed  to  fear.  We  wish  you  all  the 
pfennents  and  honours  which  are  CMisistent 
th  the  fnyiliMn  of  the  commonwealth.  Wc 
,Te  no  dntire  to  quarrel  with  you ;  hut  wc  value 
r  liberties  mom  than  we  value  your  friendchip. 
Misiiler  Wfll  what  you  undertake,  and  what  you 
n  «up{iort.  Do  not  lie  encouraged  so  much  hy 
e  length  of  f'a'iiar's  life,  as  warned  by  the  short 
iration  of  the  |wwer  ho  usurped.  We  pray  to 
otl.  tli.il  your  di*si;jns  may  lie  innocent ;  or,  if 
rv  \t  not  inniK*ent,  tliat  they  may  he  as  Utile 
irtfid  to  your-;elf  as  iho.  safety  of  the  comnion- 
Kilth  can  irnni'.^' 

TliMv  ahen-ations  le<l  to  an  open  brrarh.  The 
wUtT*  wmte  to  Decimus  Brutus,  Treboniu**, 
id  <  *iiii!x*r.  to  put  their  s<'venil  |>rovinces  in  a 
ite  of  difi'ore,  and  to  make  what  farther  jtro- 
q>t7i  thry  I'ouM  of  men  and  ni<inoy  aA  tor  a 
rt  tin  w.ir.*  <  'ii-en>,  in  <i>ntinuini;  his  voyage  tu 
rfer\  hill  jirrivj-il  mi  t!ie  sixtli  «»f  Au^u-^t  at 
pij'-.i|'i-tr."".  Iifvond  Rhi.'i;ium  ;  and  had  *i*'t  out 
»rii  t!i«  ri  -■ ;  l>iil  Uinn  put  Inrk,  was  m«*t  hy 
:ne  riliA-ris  at  Uhr^jium.  just  iirrived  iViwn 
iTii".  w}|i»  hpninht  him  r«>|!i«*f«  of  the  i'(li''t'<  or 
jni*  -t'r*  i-tH(ii>d  by  <'*ns-iiu!4  and  Brut  us  witli  a 
I^tr*.  thil  a  foM  iiiertinjj  t»f  the  MWiate  was  ex- 
Tlr  1  OH  tbi>  first  (if  Si'pti'ta.NT  ;  th.it  Hnitu*:  :ind 
a-,iii^  fijil  M'lii  rirrulrir  l»'tter«  mpiestinj  the 
tetiiiiii-e  of  all  their  frit'iiiiri  ;  th'it  Antony  wati 
;<-!y  t>i  dr>ip  his  drsjirns;  that  the  cause  of  the 
fiu!''i'%  !ii\iir^  Si»  f:i\oiirdl)li>  an  asjwrt,  hi-*  own 
'j*irt»iri-  WIS  rr I Hun-d,  and  his  pn-sence  was 
rn.-ily  i\i-»iii|  fur. 

\'',i'tri  th# -<•  r»';in"«en!,itions,  <!'irero  took  hi< 
'■iiiu!iii:i  to  p'tiini  to  Konie,  and  arrivi^I  nfr-iin 

r«iiij*-ii,  <»Ti  ihi"  nin«-ii'«'nth  of  Aujjust.'  lli*n*, 
n>i;ij  tfif  ii>'.'i»ii:its  of  wliat  had  {lasseil  in  the 
nVi-  on  t!k<'  flr)«t  of  that  month,  he  wa-infornit-d 
4t  r.«<.  Ihr  titlM'r  of  ("alpuriiia,  anrl  father-in- 
w  o!  I  hi*  I.tl<-  <\T-<i,ir,  iiid,  not  withsi.i riding  tfii-i 
ri'i'  -ii-'ii  :tt\'\  Itit  in!i-P'>t  in  \)\r  reriMiiiH  of  ihe 
'.'  I.  •  ir, I  jfi>«:i,  xi^iirouj-Iy  opjioM-d  the  niti^iun-h 

A'it"n;.  ;  :iii<l.  on  tint  i«i  jsion,  h:iil  anpiinil 
i  il  !i-ti!.<  'fria^a  ni.'iiiitf  abiUlv,  an-ia^an  u;»- 
j*it  '-III/'  :i  :  but  that  n'»t  N'tri'4  pn)|»'rly  hup- 
•rt'tl  III  t!i«  -I'ri'iti',  h*'  hid  ilediiiMl  aiiv  farther 
m^S'''-  :ii>d  b:i>l  ;i!iifeiitt'd  himself  on  the  fullow- 
C  di... 

i  ■;■'•  r-i.  I'l-iu  »h  ri«it  nn-.ttly  eneourfe  1  bv  th«*«' 
jiirt*.  •\'r.!iiiu«'fl   tiis  jiiunH-y   to  Rome;   and 
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having  arrived,  on  the  last  of  Anfrust,  found  thai 
the  ex})ectiitions  which  he  had  l)een  nadt^  to  en- 
tertain of  Antony's  intentions  were  void  of  foun- 
dation ;  and  that  the  outrages  he  was  likely  tc 
commit  were  such,  as  to  make  it  extreoMdy  un- 
safe for  any  distinfcruisheil  friend  of  the  republic 
to  come  in  hisjpowcr.  For  this  reason,  Cicero, 
on  the  first  of  September,  sent  an  excuse  to  the 
senate,  pleailing  the  ill  statc>  of  his  hedtli,  which 
obIi{;ed  nim  to  remain  shut  up  in  his  own  house. 
Antony  considered  his  al>s(.>nce  from  the  senate  as 
an  affront  to  himself,  or  as  mvin;;  too  much  coun- 
tenance to  the  suspicions  wliich  were  entertained 
of  his  viok'nt  intentions.  Under  this  impression 
he  burst  into  rage,  and  sent  an  officer  to  n^quirn 
the  attendance  m  Cicero,  threatening,  if  lie  per- 
sisted in  his  supposed  contumacy,  to  pull  down 
his  house  about  his  cars :  the  ordinary  method 
of  forcing  those  to  submission,  who  shut  then>- 
sehes  up,  or  took  refuge  in  their  dwellings  from 
the  sentence  of  the  law.  He  was  dissuadrd,  how- 
ever, from  any  attempt  to  execul^his  threat ;  and 
U'ing  himself'  absent  from  the  senate  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Cicero  ventured  to  take  hii  seat,  and, 
in  the  alisencc  of  the  ct>nsul,  delivered  that  ora- 
tion which  is  entitled  thi>  first  I'hilippic.  In  tliis 
siieech  he  accounted  for  his  late  n*tireinent  from 
the  capital,  and  for  his  present  return,  in  terms 
stn>ngly  reflecting  on  the  conduct  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  consul 

Antony,  in  his  turn,  greatly  exasperated  by 
the  siccounts  he  received  of  <.'iceio*s  speech,  pre- 
pared to  reiily  at  a  sulisequent  nie<'ting  of  the 
senate ;  and  delivered  himself  accordingly  with 
great  acrimony  against  his  aiita;;onist.  Thi*si? 
mutual  atticks,  thus  made  in  the  alisence  of  the 
|):irlies,  prmiiictHl  fnuii  ( 'i<^n»tluit  famous  oration 
whii'h  is  entitleil  the  siit-ond  Philippic;  a  model 
of  eliM|Uri]<v  in  the  btylt- of  aiu*i(>iit  invecti\e;  but 
whirh,  thou;;h  put  in  the  form  of  an  immciliate 
reply  to  imputations  siipjKiN'd  to  W  made  in  his 
prcsi'nre,  never  was  at  all  deliventi,  and  is  to  lie 
considfn'd  as  a  men*  rhctoriral  pleading  in  a  tlr- 
titiuus  casi'.  The  olVrui'e,  howiver,  wTiich  was 
iriven  by  the  pulilicatittn  of  this  in\«vtive,  uude  a 
princi|M!  |iart  in  the  quant'l,  which  tlie  imrtii's 
nevt>r  ceased  to  pun<ue,  till  it  ended  willi  <-*it-eru's 
life. 

While  the  consul  Antony  in  this  manner  threw 
off  the  mask  of  a  legal  magistrate,  and  a<*ted  in 
siiriie  im*asun>  as  a  )H'r*ion  who  suceeede<I  to  the 
militjry  usurfution  «n'<*te<l  by  Can«ar,  a  new  ac- 
tor ap|ii'ar<>d  on  the  sta<r>*  of  puMic  afliiira,  fnmi 
whose  youth  nothing  im|x)rtant,  it  was  llioui;lil, 
could,  for  soDM^  tins*,  lie  r\|i(vt»l.  This  was 
('aiiis  ()cta%ius,  the  i;rand  nephew  of  JuliiH 
Ca*4jr,  by  his  niece  Atlia,  and  tlie  Am  of  ( Vta- 
vius,  who,  in  tlie  course  of  state  pn'fi'niu'nts,  had 
arriveil  at  the  di^iiit\  of  pra'tor ;  arnl  in  this  rank, 
h:i«in:;  Kii^eriiiil  the  pnniiire  of  Maceilonia, diiv] 
suiMciilv  on  hi'«  ntiirn  fn>in  theiire.  ilis  widow 
the  nii'thrrof  this  yiniiiiihuin,  inarrit-d  I'hihppus, 
a  eitizcn  of  iiMidrrale  |i:ir1.s,  but  upright  inli n 
tions.  In  the  hoUM-  of  Thilippus  the  >oiing  <  >e- 
tavius  wart  brou>iht  U|),  and  |«isHiit  his  early 
\ears,  while  his  srand-uiicli<  wat  fni;.ii!ed  in  tic? 
ni4«^t  active  jNirts  of  his  liff,  aud  whili-  he  was  in- 
siiiu:ititie  laiii<M-lf  b\  iiitri'jii(-!i,  or  forring  his  way 
at  tlie  hiMil  of  annuls  to  the  stneni^nty  of  Int 
Rinnan  eni|iirp.  Kl«'%:iteil  by  his  C4iiiiMVtion  with 
this  n'latiun  to  a  hiifh  situatiiHi  ami  to  higher 
views,  he  had  fuHowt-d  him  in  the  laU  GUD|iaigii 
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nffiin-'f  iho  son-!  of  Pe)m])oy  in  Rpjiin,  nnrj  was 
intiMitli'il,  ihouuli  a  minor,  to  surcctNi  Ix>[ii(lu!«, 
un<]*'r  tli<"  dii'tiitor,  as  iit'noral  of  the  horv. 

IT;h»!i  t!ie  n*tiirn  of  Cvsar  into  It.'ily,  and  :»rt«T 
tho  :ir:ny  «lc>'i!n:<l  lor  tlir  war  in  Asia  had  Ik'<mi 
traii>jn>rti*{i  iiitt»  Man>doiiia,  tin'  youii«jr  Octaviiis 
was  sont  to  Apollctnia,  as  a  plurp  at  whifh  lie 
niiirlit  rontinno  his  stiuiii's.  and  hix  militarv  ex- 
i»rcis4*s,  anil  Ik;  in  the  way  to  join  the  army,  and 
to  attrnd  his*  uncle  in  the  ^rojtrtod  exi>edition  to 
tlie  Kast. 

AfliT  Octivius  had  hei-ii  about  J«ix  months  at 
Apollonia,  a  ni''*»«'cn2er  arrived  in  tlie  beginning 
of  the  nijlit  with  afeunnta  of  Ca-sar's  death, 
be:irin2,  that  he  ii.id  fallen  in  the  senate;  hut 
without  determininif  \vhc"ther  he  fell  hv  the  hands 
of  a  tew,  or  in  the  exeeulion  of  a  jjeneral  resolu- 
tion of  the  win»lc  NtiIv.  The  voun^  man  waa 
preatiy  dejeeted  and  |M'rplexni  in  his  thou^htH. 
The  military. m'»n  then  alxiut  him  adviwHl  lum  to 
repair  to  the  qn  irters  of  the  army  in  Miu'eilonia, 
and  ti)  put  hiii^  If  nt  their  head.  But  his  step- 
fsither  PhilipjMis  and  his  mother  Attia,  in  their 
letters,  had  cautioned  him  acrairist  thif4  or  any 
other  ambitious  resolution ;  they  adviHe<I  him  to 
return  into  Italy  in  the  must  private  manner,  and 
warned  him  to  avoid  2ivin;x  :iny  uinhraije  to  the 
partiz:inH  of  the  republic,  who  had  now  jrot  the 
ascendant  at  Rome,  and  would  not  allow  any 
person  whateser  to  tread  in  the  dan;^eroud  steps 
of  his  late  uncle. 

Octavius  aeeordinj^Iy  emlxirked  for  Italy;  and 
as  he  knew  jjot  what  mi'rht  W  tlie  disjHtsition  of 
the  tnwps  who  were  then  stationed  at  Brundu- 
sium,  he  chose  to  land  at  Lnpia,  a  pi  jre  at  some 
little  di:itnnc<»,  and  on  the  s-une  co.ist.  rii»re  he 
re<*eivf<l  fiirther  ae.counts  from  Home,  with  p.ir- 
ticul:irs  of  the  conspir.icy ;  tht^  pnK'cj'diniijs  of  the 
fienute  ;  an'oiiimodntion  of  the  j>arties ;  the  tu- 
mults that  arose  at  <  *.t  ;  ir's  Mineral ;  the  will,  and 
his  own  shan»  in  it:  but  his  friimls still  persistfd 
in  ree.oiniiHMidin.'r  a  private  sLitiim,  and  adviynl 
him  even  t<>  droj)  hi^  pn'teii^ionstothe  n;iinei'.nd 
inlu'ritan<*<'  of  ( 'rL'sar.  But  thi-?  yt>unL;  m:ni, 
thouiih  only  turnnl  of  ri^ihtet-n,  tool;  u|»on  him 
to  «l:M'.ide  for  hiiii'^elf  in  tiiis  rnotter.  11("  s^Mit  an 
olficcr  to  sound  the  di-ipo-iUDU  of  the  garrison  at 
Brundusium;  anil  fnitlin^"  tint  they  were  in- 
clinrd  ti)  ri'voniije  the  death  of  tlu'ir  late  favourite 
lead«*r,  and  tliat  they  rescnlel  l\w  other  pnveetl- 
in^s  of  tlie  republir.in  party,  li<*  pri.H'ceded  in  jht- 
son  to  Bnmdu:iiu;ii  in  the  must  i)ublic  manner, 
and  was  nu-t  at  the  ji-itcs  by  the  tri>4)p*»,  who  re- 
ceivetl  him  with  all  the  honours  tliou;;ht  duo  to 
the  son  «>f  C.Tsar. 

From  this  lime  forward,  CVt.ivius  assumed  the 
name  and  di'siunatum  of  his  late  uncle.  He  was 
poon  after  attended  by  jH^rs-ms  of  all  ranks  from 
the  neiiThb;)urlioo<l  of  Brunliisium,  ajid  sent  for- 
ward to  Ilonie  with  a  retinue,  to  which,  as  he 
passed  on  tin'  way,  he  reci'iv»'<l  eoiitinual  acces- 
uion  of  nutnbrrs,  'I'he  veterans,  in  jjeneral,  who 
hail  i»ra!its  of  land,  (luekt'd  to  him ;  complained 
of  the.  re;nis;ness  of  Ant')nv  in  sullerinjj  the 
assiissins  ot  his  own  friend  anil  hcnera''tor  to  i;o 
unpunislunl,  aufl  deelareil  th«"ir  re-iolutiun  ti)  Ik' 
revtMijred  as  soon  as  any  iMTSiWi  apix-are*!  to  lea«l 
them.  Octnius  th. inked  tli<'rn  for  their  graterul 
n'sjieet  to  his  father's  memory,  but  exhorteil 
them  to  UKMlention  and  siibniission.  lie  wished 
to  know  the  slate  of  partie-i  mt>rc  exactly  Iwfore 
he  should  dodiirc  hiuiself ;  and  on  hi5  journey  to 


]  Romp,  younuas  he  was  cmployeil  all  thecautirn 
I  and  wariness  of  njr**  for  the  sirurity  ot'  hi>  j^-rsiiu 
I  lest  any  disguised  enenii«'8  should  haveinsimiain] 
themselves  anions  «  multitutle  »jf  p^>fr•<^^^  frieniis. 
who  were  yet  generally  unknown  to  him.    Ai 
Terracina,  alx^ut  fifty  milrs  from  Rome,  lie  re- 
;  ceiveil  a  n'|>«)rt,  that  Um*  CiUisula  had  f;u[verM-:kii 
BrutuH  and  C'assius  in  the  pnnincos  of  Nlacnio- 
nia  and  Syria,  and  had  n.ssiirneil  them  inKrinr 
stations,  by  this  account,  af  Cyrenc  and  I'n-ie; 
that  many  exiles  were  recalls*!,  particularly  Ser- 
tus  Pom])eiuK ;  nml  that,  under  pretence  of  exe- 
cuting the  intentions  of  rtp^ir,  many  new  iiRin- 
lx*rs  were  admitte<l  into  the  ponatoj  * 

Octavius,  um>n  his  arrival  nt  Rome,  found  his 
Rtei»-father  and  his  mother  under  great  appn  hen- 
sions  from  the  power  of  the  AenatOf  and  from  the 
{general  di6])ositions  which  ap^iean'tl  in  the  I;itr 
act  of  indenmity  that  was  |»nssocl   in  favour  of 
those  who  had  Iwme  an  active  |.»art  in  (.'xMr'i 
death.     And  these  apprehensions  werv  Mmi-gW 
conHnned  by  the  neglect  of  Ant»>ny,  who  u-nV 
no  notice  of  his  arrival,  and  did  not  ]xiy  litat  at- 
tention which  might  1h*  thought  due  to  the  njmf 
of  r'ji'siir;  but  he  neither  deRpomhtl  norexj^v^d 
himsilf  by  any  hat^ty  act  of  presumjition.    He 
said,  "That,  l)ein«T  so  voun^r  a  man,  and  inai-ri- 
vate  station,  he  coulJ  not  exiject  that  the  urvt 
advances  should  lie  made  to  him  from  th(>  R(in';aa 
c«msul;  that  he  would  eoon  convnioe  the  s«-r.a'j! 
of  his  dutiful  intentions  towards  them;  that  iH 
the  world  must  applaud  in  him  the  endeavi-.tira 
he  should  make  to  bring  the  authorK  of  his  fatlitr'i 
death  to  justice;  that  Uie  act  of  indenmity,  in  fa- 
vour of  tnc  as.sassins,  had  |>assi^  when  thiTf  wj« 
no  one  to  opposes  it ;  but  that  a  cluirjie  oi  niun!-.  r, 
when  jlirtHrtly  broui^ht,'  eould  not  Iv  sli;:liit\l  ^y 
the  wnate,  by  the  Roman  jm^h-U-.    nor  ewri  Sy 
Antony  himself:  that  to  decline  the  inheril.-.r'oc 
whirh  was  left  him,  would  U'  disresju-ctful  liitl;i' 
memory  of  Cjesar,  and  injurious  to  th.*  Ki.:i:;:ri 
l^'ople,  in  whos«'  U'lialf  he  was  made  txe»'uti'r  of 
liis  father's  will.     <.'a'sar,''  he  s^iid,   '•  h;is  (!i>!i> 
!liiishe«l  (lie,  and  honoured  me  ;  and  I  Juid  rAiai 
rlie,   than   appear  unworthy  of  such  a  t.il:nr.'= 
His  friends  were  silenced  by  the  apiv.ira;:<e  of 
so  much  discretion  and  re<4)lution.       rise*  hnio 
off  the  conference  with  an  adviee  which  a'r»-id/ 
ap)M^ared  to  lie  unnecessary,  That  he  shi^uKl  liij 
nothing  rashly,  nor  em!>race    \i:»I  -nt    m»'.;suTt-<s 
where  prudence  miiiht  equiiUy  naiii  his  M2r|.>*,'. 
Next  morning  this  youns:  Uian,  ;itliT.i!ni  U  a 
numerous  company  of  his  friends,  n  ;>.««■:  l-i  ll* 
fornm,  and  [»resented  hiniM-lf  UMon-  tlie  pri!  r 
C.  Antonius,  in  order  to  dei-l.ire  in  Sirrn  hisnc- 
ceptance  of  tJie  inheritince  of  his  lati>  un«'ii\  .mJ 
in  onler  to  U*  invested  with  the  name  of  <'a->.ir. 
Fromthence  he  went  to  P<»mjt<y's  ir.inl'.'ns,  wlirn* 
Antony  then  nsidinl ;  and  alU-r  U-inj  n::!iU'  to 
wait,  for  some  time,  in  a  manner  that  s>iirK':ii:t!y 
ex^)resse<l,  on  the  part  of  Antony,  a  disliue  to  l.i> 
visit,  he  was  ailmitted  tc»  a  cimference. 

The  younii  OcLivius,  havinir  U-eu  c-d.^-altiJ:* 
the  neari'st  relation  to  ( 'u'sar,  and  di'stiiii-i  l.i  in- 
herit his  fortunes,  had  conceived  the  iMi-nt  nl" 
his  own  imi^mance  Irom  t!ie  liei^ht  of  rri-.irs 
{Hiwer  ;  he  considen  d  the  soven-iijnty  ot  the  r:  :- 
pin*,  in  some  measun*,  as  his  birthright,  an,!  I.  :* 
t)wn  interest  jis  the  central  ]K.»int  to  whirlinl 
public  transactions  should  tend.     In  ihi.^  e.:];.t:r- 


1  Appian.  de  Bcllo  Civile,  lib.  ii. 
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h  Antony,  ho  i**  aikl  to  havr  Ivtrayp*! 

this  oliarnrtpr  than  suit«^I  hi.-*  prr«'nt 

I,  nr  th:in  muKl  N-  nvonriUti  with  the 

I  with  wliirli  he  had  nrt«'<l  on  c»tlier  oc- 

1  \o  enlentl  with  the  consul  on  n  review 
^mhirt  as  an  otfieer  of  Htate,  from  the 
( 'ns:ir  to  the  pn'MMit  moment ;  thnnkeJ 
he  rojan!  he  hail  in  s«mie  thinirR  shown 
!j<t's  memory,  ami  with  eipial  confidence 

anil  arrii'jniMl  him  in  othew.  "Yon 
'  hi*  f^ii'I,  "  in  opfKxinsr  the  thanks  which 
fe  was  at>oiit  to  (Urree  to  the  murdeien» 
ith'T  antl  of  your  own  henefuctor  and 
ml  you  did  well  in  deprivinir  Brutus  and 
»f  thi»  inijK^rtant  provinres  of  Macwlonia 
i.i ;  hut  whv  pnrlude  my  junt  rewnt- 
;  an  act  of  indemnity?  Why  a'*'iii;n 
irv'c<«  at  all  to  thuw*  artsaiwins?  Why 
tvi:!UH  Hnitus,  in  particular,  with  no 
inv  io  kerp  [HMKCiwion  of  Gaul  7  Thiit 
Iv  to  ttjnn'  hilt  to  arm  them  against  me." 
Itid)'-]  l)y  dcnuimlinf;  n-Ktitntion  of  l)ie 
lii''h  Anli>nyhad  seize*!  intheU'muleof 

ttn*  rnd  that  he  miirht,  without  delay, 
to  I  lie  Roman  jit»ople  the  legacioi  lie- 
to  them  hv  C/nv-'ar. 

ii-«,  in  tfii^  lirst  >«|M*cimen  of  his  Iwldnesp 
V-**,  a!th''U2h  he  v»'ntun»d  to  innult  the 
.«*i-inl,  rnid  court  to  the  anny  and  to  the 
ind  •w'-h'ijis  wishrd  for  the  reputation  of 
■urn!!. ■'I  witli  Antcmy  on  the  nuhjivtof 
•^'i-'is  iii  avi'nijinj  tlie  death  of  (.'a.'sar, 
,  •••%■'»  i'lijMtirnci'lt)  jv.iy  otFthe  contentri 
,1  \rii->:iv,  t<i>in<T  surprised  and  iii<{ued 
•■t^t'iT  of  fii"*  «{Hi»<-!i,  and  of  his  nn*ten- 
!.-  rvii'i-i«d  to  cljfvk  hi««  amliition,  ny  pnt- 
in  :iii  i'l.  that  althon>!h  lie  wa^  naiiH-«l 
■f  • '  •  .r'*!  •'-i.ttr,  he  mu-il  not  j»n'tenil  to 
\*  •]  '.ii'.Vv-i;  that  th<>   Komiu  con^titu- 

I  ■  vl  .|.'«  I  no  hrn-ilitary  |)owers;  that  he 
r     !■  ii'i'T  in  \vfii»^i'  pr»'Henc»*  h«' st«MKl ; 

II  '  :  !•!  <■  iii«<;j|  rnu'-t  \m'  rqually  in:li!ler- 
i  -.r.  ■'  i'm!!.!:!.  or  ti»  hi-s  cen-nuro.  •'  To 
<  li  !  •■  it  t\  «-j  owiri'j  tnut  ytiur  uui'li'  was 
•r  •  1  I  ij  iirju-r  au  I  a  tynmt  ;  rtm-**'- 
t  I   "i-'  it  1-4  o«i!ii;  tint  vou  h.ivt-  any 

.'•ri*  i:;  *•*  'iv  liirii    lHsi.lr«i  th»*  di-i:ni'*r  of 

I''  I  t  I  a  tnitor.  wIjom*  Ih-ly  liad  Ikhmi 

l'r'--.:'i  ihf  ^tri't-i,  ami   r.i<l   into  tin- 

\  .  t  I  .iMV  in-"!  v  \\hi''h  ruav  hase  Un'm 

,  t'«--  ir  i-iir\ .  I't'  i!.  if."  !u'  <.m  I.  "  '  ''v<  ir 

■  !v  iiNi  rt»'!  t.»  1  iu'i''h  to  iii-i  •)wii  priN  itf 
it  \%'iiii  hi*  n  •'•  i,  •■'I'.j'iM  to  Im-  ixa'i.trii  il 
"•'I'ri-i   n'»t    :ii-'"«ii'i'»'l   r<»r  to  Iw  rli'Mi  il, 

■h-'   "o  >tn'\  niijlit  li'  fiiiiud  a[ii>ri^  hi«* 

':  .t  "'r-ir  hifii-*  !t".  if  lixintj,  ci-uM  iwl 

'\\i'*.r  M.t  hn  .i-<-  •■irif'^:  and  th  •!  a  pro- 

}*    i.ruiMv   i'l   .i^ir.TiKi  to   h:i\«"   thrm 

■I   !■  ■    l-'.j'l.  ,1." 

I  .■  ■  i"'.  r- ili  f'l-".  ' 'i-t  uiu-i  an.l  AntHtiy 
\  \- '    J  1 1.  r;ii-.  in  I  v.»  n*  [.niili  •''   k'tu^^n 

,11"     '     i.       Mi»|\'.iJ.    If  III    :i'|     I'l*.  fti'd 

•  I  !■  •'.■  n  ''s    ill-  !it';'r  !'r"ii_''.t  his 
*-  !.   -   •■■.       \:i!mi..   •Ill   hi-»    [•■rt.  pr«>- 

■  :  !  ,    ■-.   i;i'  •  t'l'-   •  .   Ii  ■  III  •■!-.  ••!    p'l'i'it* 

•1  I        i.       •.;,*.  l'.  il    !'.•■   h.-if-  ii!    t:ii    I  i!i' 

«....'!    '.i».     j."<  .t    -iiii.H  til  n  Miiiii.  :iM>i 

I        1  'ii -•    rii  r«.  in   ptiirn,  pli.ilid 

1.  •  r  •■   i"  •'■   ••     i'--  .i;»  !  jH^ij.li-,  r..!ii .  iri„' 
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all  r.T*»ar'«  a  "is,  and  consequently  preclr.dinir  nil 
in«{uirie8  into  this,  or  any  other  piirt  of  his  admi- 
nistration; but  as  Antony  could  fabricate  acts  of 
Cipsar,  when  wantinjj,  to  his  purfMire,  so  he 
could  set  asiilc  or  evade  real  acts  when  they  stood 
in  his  way. 

In  the  irean  time  the  friends  of  the  republic 
rejoiced  at  a  brc»ach  which  seeme<l  to  weaken 
their  enemies,  and  pive  them  ho)>es,  that  a  com- 
{•etition  for  the  siHTession  to  Caesar's  jiowrr 
would  divide  the  army,  and  shake  the  foundation 
on  which  tliat  power  was  HUp[K»rted.  In  this 
contest  Antony,  by  his  age,  his  aulhoritv,  ami  by 
his  great  influence  in  the  commonweahli,  having 
so  much  the  advantage,  they  thought  it  safcut  to 
promote  the  interest  of  his  antagonipt,  who  was 
m  a  iirivate  station,  a  minor,  under  the  direction 
of  relations  inclined  to  moderation,  and  stnmgly 

t>osse«seJ  with  deference  to  the  senate.  Anttmy, 
ly  his  arroganct*,  and  the  public  cimtenipt  with 
which  he  treatetl  the  heir  of  f'n'sar,  giive  ofl*encc 
to  the  }nTty  from  which  he  IioiniI  for  support. 
F laving  already  oUained  all  the  ends  which  he 
projxMcd  tu  himself  in  courting  the  senate,  he 
pulled  off  the  mask,  and  wt  them  at  delJunce. 
(Jctaviusjon  the  contrar>',  while  he  en<Ieu\ourid 
to  supplant  his  antagonist  in  the  favour  of  the 
|)eople,  aff«'Ct«»<l  great  defen^nceto  the  senate  and 
reganl  to  the  comnuM) wealth.  Hi*  r\en  changed 
his  language  in  puMic  n'S] meeting  tlie  (Conspira- 
tors, and  to  their  friends  aflJrtcil  a  desire  to  \te 
nvonciUil  with  them.  Being  at  the  country- 
house  of  riiilippus,  near  to  that  of  Cicen^,  fie 
t(M>k  this  op|)ortunity  to  f^ay  hi^  court  to  a  |H'rson 
of  so  much  considenitiuri  in  the  republican  {>art\ ; 
a(ViM«t<ii  him  with  the  title  of  iath«T,  and  un'U- 
tionirit;  his  friends  of  the  <ron»*pirsicy  with  res|H«ct, 
al1<>ctt-il  t4»  put  liirrihelf  entirely  under  his  iirottw 
tion,<  (.'icrni  Ixing  either  the  liiijH'  ot  thi'»se 
artifices,  or  willing  ti»  <'n<*oiirag»'  ( irtaNiiis  against 
Antony,  s4MMii(>d  tti  li<trn  to  Jiis  prui«-'>!-u-ns;  Uttt- 
withstau'ling  that  PhiH|>piis,  who  \v:is  irttcroti't] 
to  siivt>  the  n'public,  nt  tin*  same  tinii*  iiitornud 
him  that  he  diil  not  U-lir\e  this  artlul  l*oy  was 
sinceri'.* 

Whilf  the  young  <'.T^ar  thus  stn)ve  ti>  ingrn- 
tiat(>  hims4>lf  with  tin*  [i^irty  of  thi>  si-nate,  his 
chirf  ri'liance  was  on  the  |K"opli'.  I  Ir  o|icnt*tl  an 
tifllci'  tor  the  :>avin<>!it  of  thehite  djfiator's  h'gacy 
ti)  r\rry  oiK'  who  rj.iiincd  u  .slian*  «if  it ;  and  as 
tht'S4>  lil<«nditics  wrn*  a>*riUd  to  tin*  (ItcraM-d, 
and  ciMiJ.l  ii(>t  Im>  iiiadi'  a  rhargr  of  corruption 
again -t  hiin-vlf,  hr  liid  lu-t  "t-ru]*!*'  tut  >:i'ndthrm 
Ifvoiiil  th«*  Iftter  of  tin*  will.  1 1«- «>.  .!iMvouri'd 
at  thi'  «<im<>  tiiiif  tt>  niakt*  it  Im>  iMliiMit  that  by 
tlu'  oj  j.n  -sions  of  Antony  hi*  wjis  Mniitetml  for 
inrans  t«»  |><''rforni  his  dutv  in  thi-i  rf*jiit  to  the 
]M-i»|>le;  ni'omrnriidnl  ti)  iiis  ag(nt>  tii  ha^ti-n  the 
sill"  of  his  own  I'llcrt-  at  any  priif.  an!  ('ci^tiiiu- 
al!y  brought  m-w  ;irtirli's  to  thi>  iii.irS\>t  in  onli-r 
ti»  r:ii«i'  iiiiiney,*  Iliiiig  intnH!u<-' i|  l'\  i-ni*  of 
t!je  trilMiiH  s,  h«  d«Ii\rnil  a  h.irtiij^sii-  tf  t!;r  j«o- 
j:!r,  in  whirh  In-  dft'ljriii  l»>i  iiitnilioh  t.>  exhibit 
shows  and  tin  atri<'al  fnt<-rt.iiini.«'nfN  in  !■•  ;:«.ur  of 
hi-*  I  i!c  fithi  r's  r!irn:or\  '  I  Ir  pri|x--4.i  in  h.i\o 
M  i*<  il  hi:!;-ylf  ;«t  thi*  I'liMtn-  i:i  his  r'-.  or  ot  -t  iti'i 


4  (V  All  Aiiif  Uh  11%. ip  11     M'll'i  vrmr  (k-tatius 
ill  pr-ivnnniii  til'  imi  I  Inlipiu,  iniln  l<ilii«  iti-ililui. 
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hut  in  tlti^  pirtiriilar  had  the  nir#rtincation  of 
Itcin?  tbrhhl  hv  t!io  trihiiiieft.^ 

Althouirh  till'  .s»»ii:it«»n»  in  ^^oiioral  nroinolcd  the 
claims  of  Octaviuts  ami  condidoivd  liim  us  a  7/m- 
loiw  conC.tlt'rato  u<ruiiist  Antony,  who  was  tho 
princi[i:il  ohjiKrt  of  tlirir  ffar^,  tlic  conspirators 
saw  in  him  tho  re]>n'sentativc  of  thrir  lato  ene- 
my and  th«  leader  of  Cip.sar'i*  army.  They  en- 
deavoured to  put  tiieir  friends  (>n  their  ;;u:ird 
against  him,  and  by  ail  means  in  their  fnwer  to 
counteract  his  popular  arti*.  For  this  purfxisn 
the  public  entertiinments,  w'lirh  wen's  this  year 
to  have  been  given  by  Brutus  in  the  quality  of 
proctor,  were  provided  and  exhibited  in  his  ab- 
sence wi'h  great  itplcndour.  Thes^e  entertain- 
ments, from  animosity  to  the  family  of  Caesar, 
rather  than  from  a  reorard  to  BruUi.4,  were  con- 
ducted  by  C.  An{oniu^.  the  brother  of  tho  j»re- 
eent  confiul,  who  preiiided  in  the  plac;  of  his 
colleavue  the  al»sent  prretor,  and  who  was  d:*sirou9 
on  this  occjwion  to  divide  with  Oetavius  the  \ny- 

Kular  favour  even  in  iK'half  of  Brutus,  with  whom 
0  was  not  on  good  term^.' 
As  such  entertainments  were  intended  bv  the 
Roman  olTicers  tt)  ingratiate  themselvcj?  with  the 
people,  so  the  reception  they  met  with  was«  con- 
ndered  a»  an  indication  of  their  success  or  disap- 
pointment in  anv  object  they  hai!  in  view.  On 
the  pres«»nt  Oiicasion  the  Tereus  of  Accius  Ixiin^ 
brou«rht  pn  the  Ht;»<»e,  and  every  sentiment  of 
liberty  apjilicable  to  the  time«  UMnjr  griMtly  aj)- 
plaud^il,  this  was  consid(>red  ns  an  intimation  of 
popular  favour  to  the  deliverers  of  their  country, 
anrl  to  Brutus  in  rairticular,  the  aiver  of  the  feast. 
His  frientls  thnui^lit  thi*  a  favourable  onp>rtanity 
to  m.ikc  trial  of  their  Rtn*ni;th ;  and  iu*  tne  Roman 
people,  still  sup|)Osed  to  be  the  soverei^jns  of  the 
world.  Wen*  acvuritonu?d,  like  other  <lcsjK»tic.d 
masters,  to  il:?c.ide  on  ihe  greater  alTairs  a><  mat- 
ters of  private  passion,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
pleasures,  the  aristc>critical  party  nii-?td  a  cry. 
that  the  r'stv^rers  of  public  liberty  sh.)ul(l  be  re- 
called to  their  country.'  This  cry  was  not  re- 
turned by  the  audience,  and  th;^  j>'Tlbrmance 
itst^lf  wa.?  sto')iMNl  by  tin*  tiamoursof  the  opjioftite 
jKirty,  until  tlip  pn)jM)s.il  n«»\v  made  in  favnur  of 
the  cons|»irators  should  be  withdrawn. 

Brulus  and  Oa^Jsius  findiiifj  their  p-.irty  amonir 
the  fX'ople  a^y  little  able  to  .siiiJ|>«^rt  them,  saw  no 
aecurity  but  in  th«'  iKws»»s><ion  of  proviiici-s  which, 
in  casi<  of  an  ojhmi  attack  from  their  eiiemi(>s, 
might  supply  them  with  money  and  urni'*  for 
their  defiTiice.  They  detttrmined,  therefore,  not- 
withslandinijf  the  late  arrangements,  l)y  which 
they  were  su^xirsiHled,  to  repair  to  the  pwvinc<^s 
of  which  t!ie  c^unmand  had  In^en  originally  in- 
trn  li'd  for  them;  Cassius  to  Syria,  and  Brutus  to 
M  i:*edonia  and  Greece.  They  were  encouraged 
i  I  *!ie  [HirsuaniTe  of  this  rewlutioii  by  the  divi- 
Hi  HI-;  anrl  quarrels  which  ar»>st»  in  tho  onjwsite 
pirtv;  oliserving  that  the  adherents  of  the  late 
(..':e-!  ir  were  Ringed  on  dillerent  sides  with  Octa- 
vuis  or  with  Antony,  and  that  the  army  itsi'lf, 
though  extremely  aver-^i'  to  disputes  which  tended 
to  disliirb  their  p>ssession  of  the  government, 
wen'  likely  to  balance*  or  lu'sitate  in  inc  choic^^  of 
their  leadi*r,  they  left  lt;dy  with  some  bodies,  that 
the  repul)lic  might  revive  in  the  dissension  of  its 
enemies. 

1  Cic4.'r.  ad  Attic,  lib.  xv.  cp.  3. 
*2  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  li. 
3  Ciccr.  ad  Attic  lib.  xvi.  ep.  S. 


The  ofUcers  whom  Ant<iny  had  assrmhieda* 
a  jfujrd  to  his  |»crs*m,  ventun»d  to  rxpostuLitf 
with  him  on  a  breach  which  was  «» likely  to  pp. 
duee  their  force,  and  they  cxkorted  him  to  act  in 
c^nr'crt  with  OcUviui*,  at  K^ast  until  tltev  bar] 
obtained  a  just  revenge  against  the  aBi«iiisin«  of 
(Vsar.  On  this  occasion  Antonv  cntcrrd  inlu 
the  rx^asons  of  his  past  conduct,  and  acrotmted  tat 
tlie  c/)nces.sions  which  he  had  made  to  the  seiLite, 
as  njH-M'si^ary  to  obtain  the  conditicms  on  whi<:h 
the  present  flourishing  state  of  the  party  de- 
iHmded.  He  remindeti  his  friendit  that  it  wa^iby 
liis  means  that  CflMar's  actit  had  been  rati!ii-d' 
that  it  was  by  his  means  that,  notwithutandins 
the  I  ite  act  of  indemnity,  tho  conspimfors  had 
liecn  expelled  fnim  the  city,  and  stripjied  of  tbeir 
provinces. 

For  ilie  future,  he  assured  them,  that  bcinp 
pt)*v»s»etl  of  a  proper  force,  he  would  appear  un- 
disguised, and  give  riulHcient  proof  of  his  ni^rd 
to  c^resar's  memor}',  and  to  the  interest  of  his  sur- 
viving friends. 

Antony,  in  compliance  with  tho  intmtiei 
whicJi  were  now  made  to  hiai  at  this  conference, 
had  an  interview  with  Octavius;  at  which  th«y 
were,  in  appearance,  reconciled  to  each  olhfr: 
but  their  pretensions  were  far  from  being  suffi- 
ciently adjusted  to  rend<;r  the  agn^ement  oif  looff 
continuance.  (Vtivius  aspireii  to  a  degree  c9 
conseijucnce  which  AnU>!iy  by  no  means  thou^fc! 
necessary  to  admit  in  so  young  a  fiersoiL  His 
undoulited  title  to  the  inheriUince  of  (./a^^r,  anJ 
the  attachment  of  Ctc^ar's  ])ersonal  friends,  ntadit 
Antony  consider  his  advancement  as  altogelbr; 
incompatible  with  the  sucxvss  of  histiwn  denigns. 
Eflects  of  their  jealousies  and  animahitiev  aca^on)' 
ingly  soon  afier  aj>j>ean*d,  such  as  ri»ndere<l  an 
open  breach  agnin  unaviiidab'e, 

A  vaCiMicy  having  bap[H'ned  in  the  college  of 
tri'.iunes,^  <)itavius,  ihoiiirb  far  short  of  the  leijaJ 
:i;rt»,  V.MS  pre«5ente(l  by  his  friends  as  a  camhdatc 
for  tills  St  iti.m.  Antony,  without  di"*-laiing  hini- 
Siilf  ojnMily  airiinst  tlu'in,  published  an  i^licl, 
threafoning  with  prosvvution  any  ]H'r<<jn  who 
sliiiiild  make  a  proposition  to  tlic  jMt>ple  ctwtrary 
to  hiw  ;  and  by  tln'se  means  prevented  their  far- 
ther pn)C»»rdicig  in  this  dt>:ign. 

Soon  aftt'r  thi?  act  of  authority,  on  llie  jtart  of 
Antony,  toche»'kthe  ambition  of  tho  young  t.^«- 
sar,  men  armed  as  for  an  assiissi nation  were  di^ 
coveretl  in  the  C4.>M>iul's  house*.  They  were  not 
bnmglit  to  any  public  examination  ;  but  it  was 
given  out  that  they  had  be«*n  suNiriieil  by  Octa- 
vius. Whether  this  |»!ot  was  fabricate*!,  in  order 
to  load  him  with  the  <xlium  of  it,  and  to  justifv 
the  measures  which  Antony  himself  iin-Jitilei!  to 
t;ike  Hgiiinst  a  |H'rs<m  sup[K)sed  to  ha\e  aiine>l  at 
his  life,  or  whether  it  was  by  Ant<»ny  actually 
Ijelieved  to  W  real,  is  uncertain.  It  occa-i.ioncd  a 
considenible  ferment  in  the  city,  unri  the  jnrti^ 
reasoned  U})on  it  as  they  were  severally  inclined. 
The  friends  of  Antony  jK»rsisted  in  accusinj; 
Octavius,  ond  others  recriminated,  urging  as  a 
proof  of  Antony's  design  on  the  Ufeof  t  -a'sar,  hii 
having  nv^urse  in  this  m inner  to  a  forgery, 
which  w;is  eviilently  intended  to  cxa.sperate  tij? 
army  and  tlit^  |K>ople  against  his  antagonist,  and 
to  jnstity  the  violence  which  he  hims<>lf,  witli  the 
first  opportunity,  meant  to  employ.*      Cicero, 
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b)vrrver,  nys,  that  people  of  judgment  beiicvrti 
the  plot  on  tlie  part  of  Octaviiu  to  have  been 
mil,  and  tliat  tlioy  anprovrd  of  it.* 

In  tlie  late  inU'nal  of  military  usurpation,  the 
•enjU)r4  in  general,  though  willing  to  rettumc  the 
Covrnimerit,  were  actuiuly  unable  to  bear  the 
Emil  which  it  won  likely  to  lay  on  their  shoulilrr!*. 
They  n^joiatl  at  the  breach  between  Octavius 
•mi  Antony ;  hut  if  these  adv-enturers  should  con- 
tinue to  quarrel  aliout  the  spoils  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  any 
interest  in  defending  it  were  no  more  than  a  prey 
In  the  conqueror.  Clouds  hung  over  their  coun- 
cils on  e^-ery  side.  The  officers  who  had  served 
under  Cssar  in  the  bte  civil  war,  were  posted  at 
Lhe  brad  of  armies  in  t!ie  most  advantageous  situa- 
tions. Asinius  Pollb  had  the  command  in  the 
farther  province  of  Spain,  Lepidus  in  the  nearer; 
Plancus  commanded  in  Gaul,  and  Antony  in 
Maretlonia.  The  veterans  remained  in  the 
nriffhbourhood  of  Rome  with  swords  in  their 
handl^  anxious  for  the  settlements  which  had 
been  Litrly  ossicnrd  to  thf>m  by  Cinar.  These 
thry  rlid  not  believe  to  be  secure,  without  the  de- 
■trurtion  of  every  law  and  of  every  form  which 
coubl  k>e  cited  to' favour  the  claims  of  the  former 
proprieton'. 

Antony  ma«Ie  rapiil  advances  to  the  military 
usn relation  he  had  some  time  projected.  Having 
availed  himself  so  far  of  his  nomination  to  the 
povrrnment  of  Maroilonia,  as  to  get  possession 
ttf  the  numerous  an<l  re<«{iectnble  army  which 
CzfMT,  on  thrir  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  had 
trans{*orii*d  tliitlier,  he  proceeded  to  exchange 
that  province  ft>r  the  Cisalpine  Guul ;  and,  un- 
d**r  pretrnrr  of  expelling  IX-cimus  Brutus  from 
th'-nrr',  h:id  iirdcnnl  tho  army  of  C«sar  to  lie 
tr.in'«;i.irt»'«i  Kick  into  llalv.  Soi>n  after  the  de- 
trrtio'i  <tf  the  tiup(K>S4  d  ])Iot  of  ( )rtavius  he  de- 
rnrt4*d  fr«im  Koinr,  an  J  >vt  out  for  Brundusium. 
riio  ir  i.»jK  which  \w  h:iil  oplered  from  Macedo- 
nia wrro  nlrrjily  arrivcil  attlmt  place;  and  as  he 
hail  intrUijen^i*  tli  it  <  IctaviuH  had  hid  enils^ries 
emjilotoil  In  se  Itice  lliiMn,  he  ha-Urned  to  prevent 
t!i '  ciii'ci  of  tfiiH  d«>hi:xi^«  and  to  secure  hin  own 
auth'tritv.  I  In  pr«>f«-s<M.'d  to  employ  this  anny 
mpfi'ly  in  srainin:;  {lO^wession  of  the  [>ro\inw 
whi^h  hi  1  Ut'-iv  hin>n  decm-d  to  him  by  the  {hhv 
ple.  But  in  tfir  dt'sire  of  ocrupyinjr,  with  an 
armv,  tint  very  i^tatiofi  fn>m  which  ( \vsar  hndso 
•iirre^-t'uliv  in\ailcl  tlu*  rrpuhlic;  and  which, 
B^-^.triltrii  !•>  th>>  expn*4Miiiii  oi'  ( 'nUt  on  the  nuini- 
niTi  >t\  lit'  *  *f['-iir  til  tint  pM\iniv,  wai  in  reality 
I'd*  ri'ilil  or  ci  turn  mill  ni;  M  it  ion  which  g:i\e 
|i««44-'..i.i-i  of  Korne,  he  Aulfii'it'ntiy  evin^iNJ  the 
i'-'«.j^ii-«  v%t.i<h  he  hi'l  f«»rm«il  air:iin'?t  the  repulJi**, 
snl  II  t  U'**  ttlaniitii  tlie  luir  of  (*a:sar,  who  ex- 
]m  -irA  to  !«*  th'*  IJr^t  \ictiiii  of  hi<t  imwcr,  tluui  it 
t-  r>  i*'-i;"  I  till*  M-iutf  with  a  new  and  danjxcrous 

U  :i-;n!iiifi. 

r.'il-r  t!i«"w»  ifniire^-i-'n-i,  wtiilc  Antony  took; 
t  -e  r  111  t'l  Brun  iu-^iiiin,  <  k*taviu!i  rejiaintl  to 
<  *.i-n,-iiiia.  an  I,  !•>  .l.irjf  d;iiiatii»iit'  in  money, 
r.,r,r,^|  t'i.»  %itrrin«  w!io  wen*  wtlUil  at  (.'aia- 
1  I.  •  *  .-iiMi'iii.  and  <  'apua,  to  iltvUre  f.ir  hiin^ieir 
\\  r  1  i''..i  {>>'.v,Tt'u!  su;i|if>rt,  he  pu:»li<ihed  bin  in- 
C.  ri:k.'n  tinith-^aiiil  the  cori*.ul,  and  took  measures 
|.f  I  fiB-tin  t*.r  authority  of  the  M*nate  against  tlwir 
c*  liiiKi'i  <  n-'my.     Hr  profcii^eiJ  great  zeal  for  the 
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cause  of  the  republic,  and  affected  to  put  himself 
entirtly  under  the  direction  of  Cicero,  now  the 
most  n's[N>ctable  rm'mU'r  of  the  senate  that  wab 
leA.  He  intreated  this  experienced  counselor  to 
favour  him  with  an  intenicw  at  Capua.  "  Once 
more,"  he  said,  in  his  letter  upon  this  occasion, 
"save  the  republic."  At  their  conference  it  was 
deUberated  whether  Octavius  should  throw  him- 
self into  Capua  with  three  hundred  veterans  who 
had  joined  him,  and  there  stop  Aiitony's  march 
to  Rome ;  or  should  cross  the  Apennines,  to  give 
tlie  legions,  who  were  marching  from  Brundusi- 
um,  an  opportunity  to  execute  the  project  of  de- 
fection, which  he  believed  they  were  mMitating 
in  his  favour.  In  tliis  question  he  affected  to  be 
determined  entirely  by  Cicero,  who  advised  him 
to  move  with  all  tlio  force  he  coukl  assemble 
towards  Rome.* 

In  compliance  with  this  advice,  Octavius  hav- 
ing asHeini)led  ten  tliousand  men,  without  waiUnr; 
to  array,  or  even  to  have  them  completely  armed, 
advanosd  by  hasty  marches  to  prevent  Antony, 
who  about  the  same  time  had  marched  from 
Brundusium,  and  was  hastening  to  advance  in 
the  same  direction.* 

The  city  was  thrown  into  a  great  alarm  by 
this  unexpecttHl  approach  of  two  hostile  armies. 
Somt^  expressed  tneir  fears  of  Antony,  otliers  of 
Octavius,  and  some  of  both.  It  was  uncertain 
whether  they  advanced  in  concert  to  opt)re88  the 
republic,  or  in  comjietitiDn  to  contend  for  its 
s[km1s.  Many  appearances  favoured  the  latter 
supposition ;  and  tlie  late  reconciliation  ga\c  some 
credit  to  the  former. 

Octavius,  having  the  advantage  of  a  shorter 
march,  arnved  iH'fure  bin  antujronibt ;  and  being 
within  two  miles  of  the  city,  wan  received  by 
Canutius,  one  of  the  tribune^  whom  he  sotm  af- 
ter sent  liack  into  the  city,  with  aifsurances,  tliat 
he  had  ass4'nibled  his  party  not  to  secoTif),  but  to 
op(KNte  the  divigns  of  Antony;  and  that  his  pur- 
]Hiie  wart  t4>  employ  all  the  force  he  cuuM  raise 
for  the  (lefeiiee  of  the  commonwealth.  The  tri- 
bune (*anutiu!S  in  re[>orting  wliat  {lassetl  with 
C)ctaviu.<i,  exhortcil  nil  who  wished  to  (ireservc  Ibi* 
republic  to  lend  their  x<wLstance  in  execution  of 
this  deiii;;n. 

UihUi  these  assurances,  delivered  by  a  tribune 
of  the  {xHiple,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to 
(>cta\iu>«,  and  he  enti'n'd  the  city,  though  not 
in  a  ir.iiiuiry  fonn,  yet  followeil  by  a  iiumemus 
liLinfi  o(  attendantit,  who  C4ince.iK>d  their  wra[Nins. 
With  thiH  coni|)any  he  took  )xvw«c«(sittn  of  the 
ti'intile  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  pre|uind  to 
explain  hiin>««'lf  to  a  numenjus  concourM*  oi'  (seo- 
ple,  who  were  ha.steninj»  into  the  nn'a  or  court 
Ix-rore  tljc  temple.  Bimii;;  intro^Iuce*!  by  the  tri- 
bune into  thi.'i  Uhscnil»!y,  as  a  |ierson  who  had 
MLittiTs  of  great  moment  tt)r.»:nn tunicate  resj^ect- 
iii^  the  state  of  the  republii*  and  the  designs  of 
Antony,  he  U'^an  his  sixi-eh  bv  !*•  tniiiMMnor.il ing 
the  in'Tits  of  lii<4  late  ailo|*tive  r.ither,  and  the  in- 
gratitude ami  iinu^tiiv  of  AnUiny  ;  dm-Iared,  that 
aliliou:;!!  he  liKlas'Henil)]!*!!  his  IVji'imIs  nHTi-lv  in 

• 

his  '.>wn  defeth*e,  he  was  P'ady  to  employ  them  in 
the  M>r\ii*e  ol'his  country,  and  subiuitti'd  biinM'lf 
eiitiiciv  to  sUi*h  dinvtioiiM  as  he  shi'uiil  rivei\r 
fri>.ii  t!ie  ihiwers  i  .tt.i!i!i*ihed  b\  law  in  the  cucn 
L'ultli ;  oUserveil,  that  they  coii'.d  not  |mwiu 
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Wv  doubt  of  !ii*5  inrlination  to  be  cmployoti  at  lca«?t 
agiiinst  liirt  ]:»i'rs.iii.il  oni'inioH. 

It  wns«  probably  in  this  s{)»MTb,  that  Octaviiis, 
boins  to  riiakr  a  Holrnm  aHscvopation,  ix)iiito«l  to 
tho  statue  ot*  Jultufl  C.Tsir,  with  tliose  words, 
•'So  inav  1  arrive  at  mv  tatiier's  honours!"'  He 
had  two  opfKwitc  an<l  imroncilabie  jKirtio*  to 
please  on  this  oircasion,  and  had  not  learned  that 
the  only  safe  course  in  sueh  ras*'**  \h  silence.  He 
oflendeil  the  partizann  of  the  republic  bv  the  vene- 
ration he  expressed  for  CiPKtr,  and  by  his  winh  to 
tread  in  his  step;  and  in  this,  f>erhaiis,  commit- 
ted the  only  public  indiscretion  with  which  he  is 
charjjeable  in  any  pnrt  of  his  conduct.  But  what 
was  ill  Reality  a  tni)rc  dinjreroua  eflcct  of  this 
error,  he  ofleuded  the  military  luirt  of  his  au<li- 
ence  by  the  reijard  he  affected  to  entertain  for  the; 
civil  pjDvernment  of  the  stite,  and  bv  his  open 
declaration  of  war  ajpiinst  Antony,  l^y  this  de- 
claration, military  men  found  themsch'es  not  in- 
vited to  enter,  as  they  ex|)ecte<l,  on  the  Hccurc 
IKwsession  of  the  rewanls  and  honours  which 
lad  been  promised  to  them ;  but  calleil  upon  to 
tiuht  for  emj)ire  ajTain»t  their  late  fellow-scildiers, 
coninwnded  bv  an  officer  from  whom  they  had 
high  ex{>ectation3  aa  a  friend,  and  much  to  fear 
08  an  enemy. 

Soldiers  of  fortinie  Ivinfj  thus  disapix>inted  of 
the  8|wils  which  they  exinx-tetl  to  sm/e,  and  of 
the  n'wards  which  were  now  beconx*  <Iue  for 
ibrmer  ser\'ices,  some  of  them  absolutely  re- 
noimced  the  party  of  (.>ctavius;  others,  under 
pretencv  of  pmviilinix  arms  and  ne<'cssarics  for 
the  fu'ld,  or  plcadinij  various  excuses,  desired 
le.ive  to  return  to  their  own  habitations.  The 
greater  pirt  of  the  veterans  actually  withdrew : 
l»'jt  <  )cfavius  youiijj  as  he  was,  did  not  sink  un- 
der tin-*  uritiv.vanl  sfite  of  \\U  alliiirs.  He  h:td 
ordentl  levies  in  liltruria,  and  in  the  district  of 
Uiveruia.  Tlie-^e  Irvic",  ujion  the  re|Mit;itivin  of 
th.*  nscN'ndiuif  he  had  iraincjl  in  the  city,  sUiVMvd- 
oJ  ajMct',  an.l  indiK'cd  military  ail vi  ntnrtr/*  fr.Mii 
everv  <jn:irter  to  e.-ijK>ns»^  his  <*anse. 

.\l:»!iy  vv!s()  hid  srrvcil  undrr  Juliii*;  (^rsar, 
bei-i'j:  a.'cUHt->invd  tu  the  life  ( t"  a  jrnMier,  though 
"I'ttK'd  as  laii'lh'iMers  in  Italy,  were  n-'t  yet  rixited 
in  the  conilition  i»f  citi/.»ns,  or  in  that  of  hnsband- 
mm.  They  hid  yet  Ire^h  in  tlv-ir  memories  the 
ii'-'<:ise  and  the  s|K.)ils  of  war.  'J^hey  saw  them 
o'li-n-il  anew  nnd  t  the  anspiees  of  a  I'ader  who 
hire  the  nnni"  of  (';nsir,  and  whosi-  nnniillrmee 
w.i"?  kni>vvn.  Many,  therefore,  who  had  r«rently 
b  it  (.)«'lavin<*,  U'UM*  unwillirii;  that  others  should 
Ti'D  the  hirxest  in  which  thev  theniM-lves  had 
bMMi  irivitetl  to  partake,  ai^ain  repiired  to  his 
st.indird;  and,  as  last  as  they  arrivc<l,  were  M.'nt 
to  Mirnria,  into  dillerent  »juart«'r<,  to  l»e  armed, 
arrayed,  and  furnished  with  all  necessaries  for  the 
ilcl.1.2 

nct,iviu-«  from  tlicnceforward  conrluetcil  him- 
iM'lf  hi-lwiTii  the  parties  wiili  ,'jreit  a'ldn^** :  to  tin* 
veteran-;  he  talkt-d  of  avi-niritMjr  (^'!r-.::ir's  ile  ilh  :  to 
the  fri.'ii'h  of  l!ie  repulilic  he  set  forth  the  da!>- 
«^(  rons  d.^sijii'^  ot'  Ant  )ny,  allei'ti-d  to  s.;rriti''e  ail 
private  resentment  to  h.is  zeal  tor  the  cornnion- 
wealt!),'  even  protnoli-d  the  rUrtion  of  t.'asca  into 
Ihecoljei^rueof  tri')un"'s,' and  alllrt*  d  in  all  tliin'^s 
to  1k"  ;i'»\crnr.l  bv  the  senile. 


TVliat  hopes,  in  the  mean  time,  could  be  fomMd 
for  the  Rtflte  7  Could  senators  entrust  the  nfjff  nr 
the  intention  of  this  crafty  boy,  nurKed,  a*  ihi-y 
observed,  in  the  midrt  of  usuffrntion ;  and  xfbo, 
by  arming  himself  without  anv  Irnral  authonty. 
had  i^iven  evidence  of  an  assuming  and  aixb<^>os 
sfiirit  ?  They  stood  in  awe  of  Antony,  and  wkw 
afmid  to  j)rovoke  him  by  an  o\ycn  declanti.>n 
0«*tavius  (lid  not  yet  flpp«»ar  to  bo  rn  ronditkm  tn 
co{>e  with  the  Roman  connul ;  and  if  he  were  in 
condition  to  do  so,  would  be  likely  to  form  de>i^* 
equally  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth.  Arro 
nv,  with  a  numerous  army,  had  all  the  authonty 
of  {Tovemment  in  his  hands.  The  dispo«i.ii-ni 
of  Pansa  and  l.lirtius,  the  consuls  nameii  by  (as 
ear  for  the  ensuing  year,  were  yet  unknown.— 
Although  many  things  wow  transtacti'd  in  nsine 
of  the  senate,  this  onlerof  men  Bcarce ly  wnturrJ 
to  resume  their  ordinary  functions,  and  fhnck 
under  tho  rod  which  Cai'sar  had  liftiiJ  over  them, 
even  while  it  hung  in  su9i»rnse  lirtween  diffcrrnt 
divisions  of  his  remaining  jwrty.*  Pisa,  the  1»- 
th«T-in-law  of  Cicpar,  hatl  ventured  to  oppose 
Ant»)ny.  Cicen^  ami  Publius  Sor\iIius  ntb-r- 
wards  followed  this  example.  "  But  all  that  we 
have  uuinetf,"  said  Cicero,  "i*  no  inore  than  ihu, 
that  the  Roman  jvoplc  may  perciM\r,  that  who* 
ever  contends  for  lib«*rty  is  not  safe  at  Rome." 
Those  senators,  therefore,  togelhcr  with  L.  Ci«a, 
I  J.  Ciesar,  and  L.  Sntpicius,  had  in  despair,  u]Xir 
seeing  Antony  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  absented  themselves  from  tlic  public  as* 
sembiies. 

It  was  evident  from  every  cin'umstance,  thai 
the  fate  of  the  empire  was  to  lie  dt*termined  by 
the  sword.  The  tn)ops  feeling  their  con.ie<juiiice, 
atfected  indit1«'rence  to  every  intrrt»j5t  but  tlu-ir 
own.  and  presmned  t(»  treat  with  etjual  conti-rii}4, 
in  their  turns,  the  ditierent  jhtsohs  who  u^ssiirufi! 
the  eorn:nand  of  them.   ( )f  the  l\\c  hinons  wJiirS 
hatl  l-een  (juirtered  in  Moi'efhmia,  iVmr wirei.inl- 
ed  at  liriindusinm  when  Anttmy  :irrive<l  at  i:  it 
place.     TIk'v  turne<l  out  on  liis  cominj:,  but  diJ 
not  receive  him  with  the  usual  acf|;iniatien>  .;.►! 
shouts.     Thev  closed  in  profunnd  silence  r.»'Jij  1 
the  platfonn  from  which  he  was  ti>  sjMiik,  as  h:jv- 
ing  sv.-*j»ended  their  jud;:rnenf,  until  tliey  »!u'ulJ 
know  what  firatuities  thev  wore  to  receive  ii.  re- 
ward   of  their   services.     Whi'ii    he    meiiti 'atii 
four  hundred  sestertii,  or  lM'twt«<'n  tlire«?  anil  li-ur 
])«>unds  a  man.*     This  being  far  short  of  ihi-  rr- 
wards  that  wen^  expected  for  j^ivini;  a  new  jii:-^ 
ter  to  the  commonwealth,  he  was  answi-ni!  with 
si'^ns  of  (lerision.     in  return  to  thi!»  in-").:!'"-', 
AjJtony  a^'junied  a  tone  which  tended  r.tt}:»r  to 
4'xasjH^rate  than  to  overawe  his  aiidieme.     H- 
TvyuMichct]  these  lejiions  with  inL'ratiiuiii-  I.ti:.!' 
favdur  he  had  recently  tlone  them,  in  eh.inL'ii:^ 
their  destination  fr»>m  Parthia  to  the  «  i-ij:!;'' 
(j'aul ;  and  with  treachery,  in  fii\iii;T  Mijy,ri  I :; 
remain  among   them  t!ie   emis-iiirii'.,   u  hi.i.;   I  •' 
kiH'W  that  a  pre>uniiit\ious  K\v  l:;sd  enip!i»\i  ". 'o 
dehaueh  them   from    their  duty.      "  I'Lt-r."  I.'' 
said,    "shall  not  e*sca|K^  ine;  in  t!je  vr-.in  -i: '^ 
preji-.ire  y(ujr>elves  to  march   into  lijc  |.r  ■"..'■.■'i 
winch  is  ;illi»tted  for  yt>;ir  starion.' 

Antonv,  while  he  Net  ciMitii,»i.<l  to  ^i»':;\,  !".  - 
tiie  mortiticalii>n  to  s<  e  i-ntire  ci»liorts.  wiii:  li.iir 


1  (,ircr.  a-1  -Mt.  lili.  xvi.  r.  l.».  5  Cu-ft.  ,v\  Alt.  lib.  xlv.  tp.  5  vl  G.    I.ii^l.  aiJ  D-.'lakl- 

2  Dio.  Ca<-».  Ill),  xlv.  c.  12.    App.  de  Uell.  Civ.  lib.  ii.     lam.  V-^'^i  17. 

3  Cicff.  ad  Alt.  lib.  xv.  cp.  12.  |     <»  Hio-  Ca«J3.  lib.  xlv.  c.  13.  or  according  to  Appiai 
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«^flri(Tr«,  withilniw  from  hw  prcsrnrp,  uttcrinjr 
wiiHi*  of  nmtrniiit  nnil  of  acorn.  SiH.*inc  the  de- 
sertion liktly  ti)  become  gi'neml,'  iiiul  \w^\nff 
^riMtlv  priivoI\ri!,  he  (ii<iiiiisr<l  the  audience,  nen- 
ttnci'il  thrii-  hundred  officers  ami  privite  men  to 
iiniitctliafe  ileiith,  anil  }»tiv>l  by  while  they  perinh- 
eil  uniler  the  himls  of  the  executionen*.  Fui\ia, 
who  hnd  attendetl  him  in  his  journey  to  Brundu- 
siuni,  is  mid  to  have  been  present  likewbteatthiK 
sr«'ne,  nnd  to  have  sati:ited  her  revenjije  of  the  in- 
siuU.-*  offered  to  her  husband,  with  w)  near  a  view 
of  the  exenitionii,  as  to  have  her  clothes  stained 
with  Mixxl.' 

The  offence  that  was  taken  at  these  cruelties 
pivr  ample  eucounij»rment  to  the  agents  of  Oc- 
t.i\ius  who,  notwithstnndinj  the  threats  of  An- 
tonv,  iitill  continued  to  ne^jotiate  in  the  quarterH 
t»f  hi'*  army.  Papers  were  ilropt  and  handed 
ulMtut,  coiit^iininf;  a  contrast  of  Antony's  |«rsi- 
in my  with  tin*  lil^eraUty  of  Octivius.  A  «*arch 
\vi4  iii:t>lc  tor  the  authors  of  tht>M*  lilvls;  but  the 
1*1.1  sii(i*e«s  with  which  it  wa«*  attended,  served 
only  to  show  the  general  disailtrtion  of  the  anny. 
The  accountH,  at  the  same  time,  which  were 
liMii«;ht  of  the  prr«rrcsj|  which  (.)cta\ius  made  in 
the  settleiiH*nts  of  the  veterans,  and  of  his  recej)- 
tii'ii  at  Rome,  {rave  Ant«iny  a  jtHt  sense  of  his 
fiiMijer,  and  iiufle  him  chan^rp  his  tone.  In  a 
Sf*i>ii4l  a<!drc-N(  to  the  armv,  he  made  an  a{)olniry 
t  ir  his  lat:*  s«>v(>ritieH.  Tliey  knew,  he  saiil,  his 
r'iirii-t»'r,  that  it  was  neither  soniid  nors«*vere; 
ti:it  the  iMin-i  \u*  had  menti«tned  were  no  mort* 
ti'uri  a  pn  •^'nt  to  Kiirnalize  thrir  raei-tini!,  and  an 
f.irMi.ot  of  hit  future  munilicence.  lie  did  not, 
h)wr\«r,  at  this  time,  make  any  addition  to  his 
f.ir.jnr  I>  miity.  K-4  it  should  ap{K*ar  to  be  extorted 
lni:n  hi:ii  l-y  ti'.ir. 

Till*  -oliii.  rs  in  :ip|N'ar.ini'e,  sati<ilicd  with  these 

•  ;  ■  !  inti'Ui'.  -ii-i-i  pti  il  with  resjuN-t  t!»e  sum  wliich 
.'i  111  N-rri  iitlifdi  to  them;  submitted  to  the 
r'l  III:'!''*  w}iii*!i  hail  Utu  made  amoiiir  thtirof- 
li  ■iT-«  nnd  ntiri-!ii-l  lilf  in  i]i\i>iiUi-(  l-y  tht>  coast 
'•t'  t!i''  Al.'ii'ii'  tiiwariN  Ariminum.  Antonv 
li':-ii«' It'  M:th  :iii  <  oi'urt  of  ca va!rv  uud  inlaiitrx, 
r,,<ii  ,•....]  i»t"  riwii  the  bravest  and  mo:^t  atraclit^i 
fi>  hi^  [••'r<»)n,  \%!ii>m  he  had  s«*Uvt('d  from  the 
%vh>i*c  irinv.  ><  t  out  for  Home.  At  his  arrival, 
I  !.•  Ii  -r-"  W"  ri-  tjiiarti-nd  in  the  suburlw;  I;*-  him- 
-  t.  •■•-ti  -I  hi|  Jiy  J  lnvly  of  ftH»t,  eutenil  tlir  city, 
hill  p  itdir  iTtiard  mnufilid  in  the  court  ef  his 

•  i-Au  !i  'Ii-''.  tirdi'n'd  ci'iitinfls  ti»  l»e  jK>-t4*.l,  i»a\e 
tV-  |'.»"  I'l-,  ari'l  iindc  rv«ry  di>i[Ni»ition  ti»  pnxeiit 
.- i" -n-f.  a-*   in  a   military  ht.iti.iri.     I»<  iiii!  >ti!l 

^    -■•  I   willi  till'  hJVi 'f  cori-iul.  hi"  sc.minonid 

•■  -.  -J  |S'  til  :iiit  «iri  till'  twi'tity-fi Mirth  of  Sc|>- 
*■     i  •  r:    i;i  I,  in  t:t.*  pri»^-!amitit*:i  or  sininiioiis. 

'■  f'  I,  t'l  ii  ir'  .itiy  x-iiatiir  a*»-riite.l  hiiiiM-lf  on 

•  .'    !i\.  Ij"  -ht'ul !  !"••  di-i-iMi- 1  an  ai'ri -.^ary  tu 

•  •  :•]•'*  a.'ii'i-t  t!n'  i-mi-iil  -  lit'*',  wjjii'h  hid  l»i*«-n 
.  •  .1:^  .i-.i  ri  I.  aii'l  a'l  ai*i-niii;»h''<'  in  l!ii*ntliir 
■  :  ^-  !  Ii  -  _"i'.  known  t-»  !■••  in  n::ililii»n  :i^ain!»t 
(  .<    r-  : -I  -a.'. 

N   '  *i.'  -Vnidi'ii*  tlii*  >.-ir,ii';:- t!ir.\»t,  Afitoriv 
..'    'j  !    ;:  "I    atli  ritl   at   tin'    li  ijf    appoiiitMl : 

'.  '      I'l  I'li'-r  pr.H'l  iin  tti  til.  b»   •_' lin  su  iim«»rj«  I  ■ 
'    ■     -     :  !'••  to    t.iii  t  nil  t*li    t  A)  111  •  •  ij!it!i    of  tlic 
'I    ■•■    ;  .-•iil'i.      Ill*    inTi-;i  !•  d.   ••;!  l!.ix  il  i\,  to  i>l»- 

•  .-I   i  ■'     ni' a::iir-.t  t  ><t  i^iu- :  uh>-!ii,  in  a!l  his 
.!'..:•  itov  !ii-  iiuilriiil  with  the  iiiiih'  of  Spar- 
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tacus;  as  havinjr,  Ttithout  any  lepal  authority, 
presumed  to  levy  war  nirainst  the  Mate  ;•  but,  at 
lie  entered  the  porch  of  the  senate-house,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  with  accounts  that  the  I-egio 
Martia  had  deserted  with  its  colours  to  (.)cta\ius. 
Before  he  had  recovered  this  shock,  another  mcs- 
senger  came  with  a  like  account  of  the  fourth 
legion.  lie  entered  the  senate,  but  verj*  much 
diseimcertrtl,  and  unprepared  to  act  in  circum- 
stances so  different  from  those  with  which  ho  laid 
his  account.  He  avoided  the  mention  of  Octa- 
vius;  and  pretending  to  ha\T  called  the  aKsoni- 
bly,  without  any  {nrticular  business,  he  made  a 
short  sj)eech  and  adjourne<I.  .Fnmi  tliis  meeting, 
hearing  that  one  of  the  revolte<l  legions  had  taken 

fH^t  at  AIIki,  h«^  instantly  wpaircd  to  that  place,  in 
ioi)esof  reclaiming  ihem;  but  was  n-ccixed  with 
a  (lischarge  of  arrows  ami  stoiien  from  the  battle- 
ments,  and  ob!i;;i»d  to  retire.  Fearing  that  tho 
r<Mnain<lerof  the  army  would  follow  this  example, 
he  onlered  them  an  additional  gratuitv  of  five 
hundreil  sestertii,  or  ulK)Ut  four  fwunds  a  man. 
And,  to  give  them  an  immediate  )trosj|)ect  of  ac- 
tion, which  is  often  the  most  etlectual  means  of 
stifling  dan<!erous  humours  in  any  amiv,  he  de- 
clanHl  his  intention  to  make  war  on  Drcimus 
Brutus,  in  order  to  dislodge  him  from  the  pn)- 
vince  of  Gaul.  In  pursuance  of  this  intention, 
be  onlered  his  equi[iage  for  the  field,  aiitl  set  up 
his  standnnl  at  'I  ibur,  to  which  place  he  ex|)ect(-d 
that  all  his  friends  and  adherents  would  rejiair. 

Antony,  U-ing  joined  by  the  last  of  the  tritop* 
from  Macedonia,  had  still  thrri' legions  U'longing 
to  that  army;  and  tht*se,  togi titer  with  the  \ete- 
nins  si'ttled  in  the  neighlnMirhnod  of  Til  ur,  who 
came  with  th«>ir  ensigns  and  c«ilours  tooflertlu-ir 
ser^ieis,  amoun1<-d  in  all  to  four  le(rions,  1  Chides 
the  ordinary  atti-nduitce  o(  irregular  tr(H)ps,  and 
the  crowds  «if  |ii'4i|  Ic  that  fi  rked  to  his  htandard. 
With  this  fiirii.idable  |H»\\cr.  ha>ing  for  a  a  few 
da\s  oxeniwcd  the  city,  and  drawn  an  uutl  him 
the  ^rrate>t  }iart  of  the  Mliate,  and  of  thr  rqu<  s- 
trian  onlcr,  with  many  of  the  p-oplc  wim  had  so 
Iat(  iy  deil.ind  for  his  rixal,  and  who,  in  the  ct:n- 
tiV't'*  of  such  |ijirti«s,  c\i-r  \iild  to  the  prcsciit 
|Mtw«  r,  and  are  the  pro;iirt\  of  him  who  can  U'st 
work  itn  thrir  fi-ars  ;  he  t-v\  out  on  hi'i  march  to 
Ariniinum,  the  last  place  of  Italv  on  the  frontier 
of  (iaul. 

( >ct  i\i'.]>s  at  tlie  ^a:T'.e  time,  had  assend'kxl  his 
fiinvsat  Allii,  cotfi-tiuii  of  t!ie  two  hgitins  who 
had  latrlv  n  iiie  o\i  r  to  l.i:n  fri<m  Antony,  oii«^ 
Ii  :/iiin  ot  new  li\:>-,  ti-::*i!)er  with  two  of  the 
\rt(  rLin<  latrly  i  :nlMidii  d,  which,  not  liin^  full, 
wi  n>  coii>;li  tid  with  tla*  cl'.i  iN*e  of  his  m-w-riiisid 
mt'fi.  lie  uiailr  a  npoit  lo  t!it*  M'ltatc  of  the 
iiumbiTarid  i!«  >4'ripti<>ii  of  t!ii-  triHii'N  he  hail  thus 
.i<«>«-Mi!>li'd,  ami  u  c(  ii(  <!  tin  ir  t!i  ink*^  ami  coiii.rru- 
tulation<:.  It  i>i  m-M  rtht  li --i  [  m!  aMe.  il:.tt  his 
«.«r\ic<"*  wiTi-  r'iii\o|  !iv  tl.i-  Udy  witli  j;nat 
iliotru^t  iif  till  ir  ow  u  MtiMiinr'.  .n:d  of  hii  i!i  ■>ijn4. 

\\.tt\    t!iC    •«<'!lltr    t  I  t  U  In  «■  !■•  cl.i  I'-t    till  wl.O'C 

'«wiiri!s  tiirv  wen*  l-*  n-1%  l'>-r  the  di  1i  uci-  i-t  tin  ir 

nil-C,   tlliiM>    of    (':i    -ii)-*    ;illd    rrultlS    IMth     tlkG 

nther  coriopiMtor-.  i.ii_;iri.iilt  drawn  in  N  ludt  of 
t!ic  ii'puMii*.  iiiU  I  l.a\e  appand  tin-  pn  liral'lr 
choiiv.  rnfcrt.tiri.  bnwi  \ir,  ot  ihi*  i  f^ii't  of  uw 
dm  I  tr  p'.i!  !i  *  n  xi''!:'!-  n  in  1  ni-iir  oT  tl.i.M<  w  hi* 
wtp*  the  aulhMr<«  of  «''i«.ii"«.  d:  ith.  thrv  li  It  the 
f  iir[i-''i«indi-ncf  to  U-  iiiiintaimd  with  ihi'iii  to 
p^^ate  l^T^oiis  ;   UM<1  m  lialorw  atVtirdiliglv  wprfe 
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tlio  innnoH  of  tlio  ilcnd,  the  ornaiiicnti*  of  thrir 
own  jwr-iMis,  tho  gor^rts  and  tin?  pr.vtcxtaH  of 
tlicir  chililrcii.  'V\w  )hmi|i1(»,  in  jji-noral,  apjieurod 
to  Ih»j*(  iw^l  with  ail  cjiidcinioal  }»Iirt' iisy,  of  which, 
nrilhor  the  d<';irre  ol  thrir  attafhuicnt  lo  Ca'Siir 
in  his  lift'-liinr,  nor  thr  nmniior  in  which  they 
had  received  the  llrst  accouiits  of  his  death,  had 
ci\rn  any  atlcqiialc  ex[H-ctixlioMs:  they  ran 
tlirouirh  t!ie  streets  denouncinij  vrniiean(*o  on  his 
oneniie*",  antl  priKVinled  to  vi«)ienre  airainst  e\ery 
persi)ii  who  w;i:*  represented  as  sucli.  HelviuH 
Cinna  Wmn  mi'-taken  for  Uornelius  of  the  .sjinie 
name,  who,  on  the  precedin;!  day  \v,u\  declared  his 
appntlhitii)!!  of  the  conspiracy,  was  jiut  to  death 
by  the  ixipnlace,  Ids  Wxly  torn  in  pitres,  and  his 
heail  carrii'd  in  priK'ession  on  tlie  |M>int  of  a  fi^irarJ 
The  perjM'trators  of  tliis  murder  Uiinjr  led  by  tiie 
retainers  and  dependants  of  (.*irsar*tf  fauiil>, 
snatched  litrht^Ml  brands  from  the  funend  pile, 
and  attacked  the  hous<'s  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
the  other  conspirators.  They  even  attemptiHl  to 
demolish  l-*ompey's  tlieatn',  in  which  Carsar  had 
Ix'cn  killed,  a!id  li;»lilin!j  many  lires  at  once  in 
dilfrrent  parts  of  I  he  <'ily,  threatened  the  whole 
with  imntt'dlite  destructi.in. 

In  the-ii^  riot-!,  thon^ih  ])rnji'Ctcd  by  Antimy,  the 
jiuhlic  dis»)rdcr  was  iMrrii'd  to  a  «;rrater  lieiifht 
tiiiin  he  had  wislinl  or  foresiTn.  His  intention 
was  lo  incite  ji  |)opid.ir  cry  aifainst  the  authors  of 
Cajsirs  death,  and  to  check  the  senate  in  any 
ojipositinn  thiy  were  liia-ly  to  jjive  in  the  exivu- 
titMi  nf  hi<i  own  dr>i'jns.  Rut  when  tlu*  crinu-s 
whi«.'!i  wer-'  coinMittifl  iw-iran  to  rciiect  dishonour 
O'A  the  pirty  dI'  <  Nusir,  and  when  all  {mtsoiis  of 
property  were  alanmvl,  and  the  city  its*Mf  was 
t'n-cit.'Meil  with  ruin,  he  found  him.-elf  obIi;:ed, 
with  the  authority  (»t"maL!i:'tr.ite,  to  inter|Hise  and 
piU  a:i  ('.'id  to  luiunlt-.  of  >o  (!;tii:Xir«ius  a  iiiilure. 
I 'or  this  jiurposc,  in  <v>nccrl  witli  iJoI.ibt  lla,  he 
is-ui>.l  an  rdict,  prohiliitiii;;  tlie  populace  to  a>- 
s«*iii!>lc  in  arms  on  any  prct^sice  \\!ritf\rr,  a:i<l 
{N)sti-d  jjuurds  in  dilierent  parl.i  of  the  town  to 
bccuH'  llie  (•l»s«'r\anci*  of  it. 

An'ony  ha\in;;  l)\  tlit-src  means  restored  the 
piTice  of  the  city,  and  tli>iM'rsed  all  the  crowtls 
wliii-h  had  asstwiihled,  e\«-cpt  tint  which  .-till  rc- 
r.iaiie-d  at  tlie  place  of  < 'a'.^.irV  t'umral.  where 
tot'  popul  ice  (*ontinued  for  sonic  tinu*  io  fc'cd  the 
j»i!c,  he  nude  a  journey  to  the  country,  and  rc- 
lii.inii'd  in  ( 'anipaMJ-i  L^rci't  part  of  April  and  ]Ma\. 
Durinij  tiiis  tinir  lie  w;is  as<iduon?.  in  his  visits 
ti>  the  quarters  antl  nrw  scttlcnii  iits  of  the  \ pte- 
rins, (III  whom  hr  was  for  the  future  ti>  r»'ly  for 
support  in  the  pr^•t^■nsi.m^,  which  it  is  probable 
hf  had  alri-atiy  conct  ivrd,  and  which  were  mufh 
too  hi^'li  lor  till?  siitcty  oi'  the  coiiimonwcalth. 
In  his  absence,  one  Kniatiu-^,  who  bar!  t'onn»'rl\ 
assumed  tlie  name  of  Marius,  and  un(h'r  this 
j«)j)ular  dcr'iiTnalion  hacl  \h'v\\  busy  in  <li>turbinir 
the  jaiblic  jMMcr,  and  who,  uikju  this  account, 
h;id  by  t!ie  late  dictator  him?^-lt  iH-t'n  driven  I'rom 
the  city,  n«»w  aifain  a|)pcared,  allictrd  to  lead  in 
the  ri;»lous  honours  wliieh  were  paid  to  the  uu- 
niniv  of  < 'ji'sar,  and,  attcnijcd  by  thi'  jK)pulac«', 
erri:itil  ati  altar  or  miniUMK'Ut  on  the  sjM't  wImP! 
the  corp-r  had  b«'e:i  burnt,  ijuil  dri-vv  nuillitmli  ■■; 
tliithtT  ii-  to  a  jil.'.ei*  rf  devotion.  <  )n  this  i-.-ca- 
Mon,  l)o!  lU-lla,  who  had  olii  ndi  d  inany  of  the 
more  re>i-"ctabli-  citi/j-iss,  bs-  a'^suuiini:,  without 

unv  rcfulir  authoiif.,  the  di'-nitv  t)f  c<-nsul,  n«>w  ,    „  „    .- 
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recovered  tla'ir  favour  bv  a  \iiorons  exerrUc  ul 
his  powiT  aixairisi  ihi.H  im^toiEtor,  :iave  ordirs  thai 
Kmatins  hhould  U?  put  to  death.  n:aiiy  v(  hi»  Ac- 
complices thrown  from  the  THr)M'i:iTi  nv-k,  and 
the  monument  or  altar  tluy  had  «'n?eted  f^huukl 
be  r.iYx^]  to  the  jironnd.^ 

IJy  thes«»  cxtrulions.  the  }:oarc  cf  the  cil? 
seemed  t*»  In*  established,  an<I  rvrn  the  ci^mnii^ii 
wealth  itself  in  w^me  nirasiirc  ^r^ttl^d.  R'lh 
the  consuls  alfectetJ  the  charaettr  of  oniiiiarv 
mafxi«trali*s,  showc<l  a  pro|H?r  tlelerence  to  the 
K<*nate,  and  in  all  thin^  encieuxournJ  to  tjivc  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  friends  of '.iie  republic.  Antuny 
u^Min  his  n'turn  to  the  city,  consulted  the  prin- 
ci}Kil  M?naton3  u}Kin  every  motion  which  he  pro- 
{)ost?d  to  make,  and  refemnl  tho  detenninution  uf 
«'very  question  to  the  fn*o  discuscion  uf  I  iiat  \xn:y. 
lie  all'ected  to  ha\e  noA(*cn>ti*;  and  tliour^h  rra- 
|)owen'd  by  the  late  act  of  the  M-iiutfr  to  carry 
into  execution  the  dilU-rent  article's  (»f  Ca-aar's 
will,  and  to  complete  all  his  int^Mided  arnince- 
nients,  he  <]id  not,  under  this  do^ription,  prof«^ 
any  nieasun^  but  what  was  gonemlly  known  aoJ 
approved.' 

in  pursuance  of  this  system  of  nioderatinn,  it 
was  jiro(ios4?d  by  Antony,  that  ScjLtus,  the  re- 
maimnir  son  of  roni{iey,  who  under  tho  authuriiv 
of  the  late  dictator  had  l«een  licclan'd  an  out-Liw, 
should  be  ref'ton'<]  to  his  country,  aiid  have  z 
comiM'usalion  in  money  for  the  lot^s^cs  which  liad 
l>een  suatained  by  his  family :  and,  to  piuvLir 
Iikewis4*  for  the  future  siifety  of  the  ctimr^'ii- 
wealth,  as  well  as  for  that  of  priv.ite  (icrsi<ii!^  it 
was  pro|M)se<l  that  a  law  hhould  be  enacteil  to 
alN)lisn  for  ever  the  name  and  (lower  of  diitjt4>r 
At  tho  same  tiiiio,  ail  the  houorarv  votes  vvbioli 
had  pa.s.seil  in  favour  of  lirutus  and  (.*;»>siu>,  ;ir:cl 
eviTv  ad  which  had  a  tendency  to  u»ili::a!c  V.^ 
aniniosiiN  of  <  'a-^.n-'s  party,  lo  j^acily  tin-  viter.ti..s 
and  to  in(*liiie  them,  without  any  linther  di>turt^ 
ance,  to  si  ttle  on  the  lands  which  had  Utn  ajic-t- 
ted  to  llieiii.  had  his  concurrence. 

The  senate,  in  oriler  to  tcrniinutt.  as  sv.n  a< 
|H>ssibli'  ('Very  occa.sion  of  public  unia-fihiss  er 
alarm,  aliliou^ih  they  preatly  ili.sii|i)»n»veil  ul"  li* 
rewanl  that  was  eivcn  to  llw  army,  fur  having', 
in  a  manner,  subdued  the  republic,  iu:d  l.ail  rea- 
son to  dread  tin*  precedent,  yet  ha:>tencd  to  die 
|M-rformaiice  of  all  (.\'esar's  eniia;ienit  ut.-.  in  nrJiT 
to  deprivj*  the  veterans  of  any  unlenet-  fur  luiil- 
tiplvinj^  tlu'ir  demands,  or  remaining  li';j;ethtr  in 
arms. 

'J'lu'sc  circumstanci's  had  a  very  favourable  as- 
pect, and  till'  storm  which  thrcaleiicd  tin-  ciiy  and 
the  common wi-allh  appeareil  to  U'  laiil.  Maiiv 
had  loreti»Kl  that  tlu'  permission  of  a  pu!»lic  lururai 
tt»  l-'jci^ar  would  have  danixeroiis  coriH-queiii'ts; 
and  during  the  late  tumult^>  and  rioi>  tliouL'lit 
ithem'H?lves  ^ut^iciently  justitii-il  in  thest*  pnuic- 
tioiis.  l>ut  their  apprehensions  now  ap{'«are<:  t') 
have  Won  i^roundless,  and  the  authors  ol  the  l.iti 
,  m«);linite  c(»un.-»e!s,  in  which  the  senate  \v:is  iu- 
diieeil  to  teiii]iorise,  and  to  make  <'oii:-er>i<  1I^  in 
>ucb  niatJiTs  as  wen*  of  h  ss  moment,  in  .>;.■:  rli» 
ai)jieaM>  the  animosity  of  partie.s  aui!  to  i:';  ta.ri 
their  con>«'nt  in  matUrs  t»f  more  coii."*t-«i'..«.ua. 
wen-  now  hii^lilv  api'laud-.d. 

All  t!:e  t:on>pii-alor.-»,  in  the  hel;:[it  of  tin  litii 
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di«iOrili'M  wlj'.i'li  arr»Ri^  on  nroounlof  Cipsar'fl  funo- 
rJ,  !i:i(l  uitii'imwn  friuii  tlio  city,  and,  under  dif- 
frriMit  honnuralih-  prrtiMin***  which  were  furnished 
t!ic:n  hv  the  sj-Mite,  continued  to  aliiH'nt  them- 
wIm's  frwrn  Ui»me.  Mnny  of  ihcni  hud  l»pen 
fonwHy  n.imcd  to  the  jjoNcrnim'nt  of  provinces, 
and  now  iirot*ced(Hl  to  tiike  possession  of  their 
lit*!.  IVririui!<  Hrutu:*,  in  thi:*  capacity,  ri*{>airrd 
to  the  ('is:ilpine  Gaul,  Tn-Iionius  to  Asia,  and 
I'uIliuA  r'iixiU'r  to  liythinia. 

Man-us  Firutu:)  had  been  np|}ointed  to  the  zo- 
vcriinirnt  of  MaciMlonin,  an<I  Catwiu»  to  that  of 
S\  ria  :  Init  the  two  lant  U  in;;  actually  in  otPice  tks 
|in*lors  could  not  take  |X)ss4'&sion  of  provinccH 
until  till'  expiration  of  their  year,  nor  could  they 
r»'::MlarIy  al»sent  tiiemselveii  from  the  city,  with* 
out  ?!iiiiie  decree  from  the  M'nate  to  disjientte  with 
tht-ir  attendance  as  oHict'TO  of  Mate.  Under  the 
]rri>4«^nt  favourable  as|N'ct  of  public  nflhirs,  and 
af!rr  the  consuiri  had  c.iycn  such  exident  proofs 
of  their  res(iet*t  for  the  commonwealth,  it  was 
0Uii;ii»'4'd  that  the  authors  of  the  late  revi)Iution 
iii;i>:t  now  return  in  safely  to  the  capital ;  and 
<  *i<'t'ro  hiniM'lf,  on  l\\U  occtisiiMi,  was  so  confident 
ot  tiie  jwrfi  et  restoration  of  iieace  to  the  republic, 
V\  it  in  writing  to  Attii'us,  lie  assures  him,  that 
'  i'rutus  iiuiy  now  walk  the  htnn'tsof  Rome  with 
m.  T.iwn  iif  <ro!d  on  his  head."  In  this,  however, 
vbith  all  hiH  i«enetnttion,  he  had  overrated  the 
i*r  t*  •«>i<iM'<,  and  mixtaken  the  desi;;nsof  Antony. 
riii-i  profliiiate  advent unT,  the  mon*  dancerous 
tf.it  he  w.is  suji|>»>.>4«il  by  his  delriucheries  dis- 
i,i:.i!i*lf  1  li.r  any  dee[)  or  arduous  disi-jn,  had  as- 
r-i.-it'l  tho  (lUjui^e  of  nioileration  and  dtferciu'e 
lit  t'lf  -en ill',  UHTi'ly  to  conceal  hi-;  intentions, 
iirii:!  h>-  fill]  forine<]  a  li^irty  on  which  he  could 
T!  !•.  lie  l.:i  i  so  fir  iMj]hi«-e,]  on  the  pul>Iii*,  by 
a'.'.'  '.',:•  t.»  N-  a!  iri:;t  .1  v. ilh  d  ini'rr  tohisi■^^n 
I  •  '-.  -i  lr-».ii  llii-  ri.';*  wfiieh  iu*  \\:is  eaiploved  to 
-  :  :i—  .»:t«T  the  fi»n«  r.il  i»f  <  '::  !-,ir.  l!i;:t  the  m-- 
i:  i!  }■  ri.-ijte.l  hiiii  to  arm  lti<frieM<U;  and  suf- 
S'l  .'  i  !..Mi.  till  !•  r  tilt  ir  own  auih<iritv,  to  us>4'nii>!e 
a  :  '-v  .'lijl  !•  h!\  iif  ;ii<-n,  .iriitiniitin'*  Io  s4iM:e  ihou- 
Kf'i  !  -.  <l:lt  ri\  e  ■r;ij».  -•  >1  ii|'o|]ji'tr-»  who  had  s«t\m1 
u  I  '  r  :';i'  i.iti-  di''l  :tf^,  and  who  now  subntilti-il 
t'l  .*<■•  -  I'll"  iiu.iriU  of  Antony 'n  jH'r>«»n.*  Iieinji 
I'lM"  •!:!  r; 'It:  :i'  I.  whiii  l!.i'  return  i-(  lirutus 
y..\  *  i<-iii-i  w,i-(  ni<nlion«<i  t*  hiin.  he  U'tr.tyetl 
l.it  i  I-.  1.  .]  ni  l.i.  l.-na  r  |r.ili  ■i'iion-i.  "'I'liey 
ri  III  t  !"■  -..:e."  hi'  f.ii;',  "in  l!ie  iiiid-.t  of  s«i 
i;u  .\  •  i  •  .    .!.-■'•  P  tairier-i  :<iid  Iriiuds,"* 

,\ '.•  I'l.  ■■'  "i  {.T- .Illy  :i\\il  by  tlji-  altiiilies  of 
iJ.'i.'.i-  ;  -'i^-iu-,  b."  t'le  p'^jx-et  whiidi  \^a^ 
I'll  «  t.i-  M  :..  tl.i-  jiolli.-,  l-;.  tijeir  eniiil  with  tin* 
•*>.•:.  ..it  !•%  i)M-ir  ditiriiiintd  ri>olntiiin  t4i 
in  •■  i'  .1  i!  ;iii»hv»rily.  In  uTiIiT,  iIiiTi  lure,  to 
f>rt-'.  I.  If',  tl'  a;.'.ini-t  tiiiiii,  he  m  tint.iiiii  1  a 
I-  .  .*.  1  i  .'  «•  .rri  ,«i:i'|i  rii-i"  witli  the  \»  li MU-nl  the 
L'<  *  .  ^  .:  *  .ir.iiv.  cmirt  d  tiieir  astaelnm-nt,  and 
►•  i"-  :  iii.'i-ilf  a-"  till  ir  pruli  I't.T  an  I  leaiJi  r.  in 
(  .  ^  •-  •- .r  . ';•  i',.ii!'  Ill  \i>it  to  tiii-ir -^  tti.  hicnt-^ 
1  I  •  I  ..  I'.ii.  wo'T'',  it  h  i-i  liiTU  o!  -I  rMil,  b«- 
j      ■    ;    I  !■     ;r.  ili  r  j-irt  i  t  t!ie  Mr  iil!i ;  of  Aj-ril 

;i  .         ■'...       .\l     r.j,    n-tjril,    l.e  rii.jf  .i\i.i;.'i    I     t.i 

■   I  !     ■•  I  !:  -Jill   ii.ir--,  \i\  •  nt-  ir   :  iiii-i  a 

!■,•••    .• ;  ii    I  .•  ,'j  I'.;'.,    w!.  I.   in    tlh*   nii,!:t.    «! 

•>       ■.  :    ;-i  •      .1  i!id  t  I  '  '■'  •-  ir.  I*'  "I  » •  r.i!  •■:  tSe 

f.    -      •     ?        :  ■  •  i'  T.  r<  1 1  :it  I  .i   In  .  I  .•:  .i!l 

i;.  '  • .  :  .     "in  I'  i:-..    iJi  I  ri :  »■"•  I  '..•  ■.-  IT 


to  obtain  for  Lepidus  the  dij^nity  of  clijef  poniifT; 
ami,  in  order  to  cement  the  union  of  tlu  ir  fami- 
lies, |)roi)osed  a  marriai;e  of  his  own  dciiurl.tt  r 
with  the  son  of  this  oflicer.  lie  had  lieen  »\»r.M» 
to  the  promotion  of  DolaMIa;  an<i,  at  the  death 
of  r'a>sar,  would  have  oppos<*d  his  nssuniinf!  the 
dijxnity  of  consul,  if  lie  jiad  not  Iwen  preventi'd 
at  first,  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  situation, 
and  aftenvanis  by  the  counlrnancr  wliicn  this 
intruder  into  public  oflice  hcffan  to  receive  from 
the  N'nate.  In  these  cin'umstances,  to  dispute 
the  ac(*cssion  of  Dolalxdla,  would  be  to  throw 
him  entirelv  into  the  hands  of  the  republican 
iKirty ;  lie  tlioujiht  i)n)|»er,  therefore,  to  dis^ruise 
his  inclinations,  and  t(Htk  measun>  to  gain  him, 
or  at  least  to  set  him  at  variance  w  ith  the  authun> 
of  the  late  consniracy.  For  tliis  puqxise,  he 
made  a  tender  ot  his  servicers  to  pnx'ure  him  an 
api>oinlment  to  n)n:manfi  in  any  of  the  more  ad- 
vanta^ieous  provincial  situatitms. 

Nolwithstandintt  that  Cassius  was  already 
apiK)inted  to  the  frovemiiM'nt  of  Syria,  Antony, 
acronlini;  to  agreement,  utxiertook  to  snp|¥)rt  the 
pretensions  of  DolaU>IIa,  and  to  aid  him  in  sup- 
plant in;r  Cassius  at  the  meetin;r  of  the  senate, 
which  was  to  be  held  on  tlu*  first  of  June. 
Havinjr  in  this  manner,  with  {n^>:it  industry  and 
a[ipIication,  stn>nsthened  himself  by  his  coalition 
with  Lepidus  and  DolaUlla,  the  one  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  the  other  his  own  collea(rue  in  the 
princi{i;d  odice  of  the  htati' :  and  having  s<rured 
the  attachment  and  supfxtrt  of  th*'  veteran  soldiers 
recently  si'liled  in  Italy,  he  no  longer  kept  any 
terms  with  the  senutorian  paity,  or  with  the 
friends  < if  tf.e  rejail'lic.  ]ia\iiiii  foniM^rly  ob- 
tained a  p'solution  ol  the  senate  to  confirm  all 
the  aet-^,  ami  to  niiuntiiin  the  arrsiiiirt-mentft 
whi.*h  had  U  en  di  \i-:ed  by  < ';esar,  ami  N  inj; 
ina<^ter  (if  the  {.iipers  and  nieiiiorials  in  which 
the>e  wen*  eont:iiiieil,  he  bri:U';iit  extracts  and 
(juotitions  I'tom  tiieni  in  KU]i|)ort  of  his  M<\end 
|iro|H)-s-dis  witlioiit  priKlucini;  the  oriLMnals;  and 
in  tlii<  ft 'nil  Coniiiieneed,  in  t!te  n.iiiie  of  the 
dead,  a  reiiin  more  arbitrary  than  that  of  the 
iivini;  ('a-«ar  had  U>en.  As  he  had  ncNer  ci>m- 
mtiiti'Mti-d  to  liny  one  the  |'a{«'rs  or  menu>rials 
from  which  then*  authorities  were  drawn,  he 
expunged  or  he  insiTtnl  whattxer  he  thought 
pro|>er,  or  e\en,  without  taking!  this  trouble, 
framed  his  quotations  on  e\er>  hubji-et  to  the 
piiriHise  which  he  meant  to  mtnc.  lie  made 
Cds.ir's  menioriaU  to  teem  with  intendtd  laws 
and  acts  of  the  seii;ite,  and  of  the  M'ople;  with 
^rnnt^i  and  torfeitiir<->i  ot  lands;  with  the  pardon 
of  eriines  ami  ne.ilU  Iroin  luininliiiient ;  with  or- 
ders \nr  levyiii'j  ct'ijlributioiiH  from  princi  >.  ht.ili  s, 
and  priviite  }iers<>M->:  with  eoniiHiMtionH  lo  be  t  x- 
aciid  from  tnwiis  and  eor|>orations ;  tor  the  ran- 
-oin  ot  tlirir  iPn^-^^'-'j-ions,  hU'rtieN  and  fiaiiehi*H>; 
and  e\e:i  wir!i  di'^tinct  n->Milutions  and  de«-i<'ions 
rel.itiii:;  ti>  iiiitt.  r«  which  tmtk  their  ri-<e  a'.ler 
( 'h  -  ir's  d.Mtli  *  lli-wif'e  I'ljUi.!,  the  widiiw  of 
<  'JiiiliiH,  hki  w  i-i-  i\  .nil  d  lii-r.-x  If  I'f  iIuh  \a!u  die 
ti.ine,  and  ^•'].!  i  tl'i*  i  *>  .iml  •  «';iii'ii  -vioiis,  ii  j«  i.hi  r 
Willi  i-ntin-  I  r..\uici  ■  ;iri<i  kniL;d  :;  -,'  to  l!,i-:i* 
who  wi  n   wiiii'!  •  til  p:iy  In  r  [-riii . 

.Arii'ii;:  i!.!'  ;i.u  nl   .\ii''":i\.  •Iwrii"^  tlii"«  e.'H 
"■iilili.  t-  :      riti-i:«d.  a  el.  iti.'i    u\ii-  \i  l.i-  pi.idi   m 
It.e   jliil:.  i.:r,    l.iV.    l\    wliicli    Ir   ii!.|.ili|id.  (hill  J 
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Mrtain  niiml»rr  of  rrnturions  nhould  bo  enterrd 
on  the  rollHof  the  juilffcs,  in  pluce  of  the  rrvonuc 
officrrs'  whom  ( 'lewir  had  exclude<l.  Helving  on 
this  and  i>thrr  artificw*,  which  procured  him  the 
8Upi)ort  of  the  army,  ho  ro.<?c  every  day  in  his 
presuniiition ;  and  while  he  incited  Dolabella  to 
persist  in  supi)lanting  Cpseius  in  the  province  of 
Syria,  he  himself  proposed  to  supplant  Brutus  in 
his  nomination  to  the  government  of  Macedoniii. 
By  this  appointment,  ne  meant  to  place  himself 
at  the  heail  of  the  army,  which  ("'rcsar,  to  Ik*  in 
readiness  for  his  Asiatic  or  Parthian  expedition, 
had  tranHported  into  Macedonia;  and  it  ap^xiart^l 
afterwards  to  be  his  desifiriij  as  ttoon  as  he  had 
obtained  the  command  of  this  army,  to  procure 
an  appointment  to  supersede  Decimus  Brutus  in 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  ezpellinjT  him  from  thence,  to  trangjiort 
this  army  again  into  Italy. 

In  onier  to  obtain  acts  for  so  much  of  these 
purposes  as  he  was  then  al)out  to  execute,  he 
Humm4)ned  all  the  members  of  the  senate'  to  as- 
fiomble  on  the  first  of  June.  He  had  brought 
into  the  city,  to  overawe  this  assembly,  great 
numbers  of  the  veterans,  on  whom  he  himst.'^lf, 
besides  confirming  the  settlements  which  ha<l 
been  assiorne<l  to  them  by  Ccesar,  liad  bestowed 
considenible  favours.  At  this  meeting  of  the 
m^nate,  few  of  the  meraljers,  who  were  inclined 
to  oppose  the  consul,  thought  that  they  them- 
selves cx>uld  with  safety  attend.  Even  Hirtius 
and  Pansa,  though  named  for  the  consulate  of 
the  following  year,  and  protected  by  the  dignity 
which  belongefl  to  that  destination,  thought 
proper  to  alwent  them«5elves.' 

At  a  call  of  the  senate,  so  ill  attended,  An- 
tony obtained  for  himself,  without  opmsition, 
t!ie  govrrnmerit  of  .Macedonia,  with  the  coni- 
niantl  of  the  nrrny  which  had  been  destined  for 
Awia,  but  which,  from  ('innar's*  death,  had  re- 
niaintNl  in  that  proNince.  He  at  thi»  same  time 
obtained  for  Dol  ilK'lla  the  provirjce  of  Syria  to 
the  exclusion  of  (.'assius;  and  by  those  several 
acts  stited  himself  ami  his  colleairuj*  as  in  0|>en 
enmity  with  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party, 
whom  they  h.ul  lately  alVccted  to  court,  hut  whom 
thrv  now  proceeded  to  strip  of  the  preferments 
and  honours  which  had  Ixvn  assijined  to  them 
by  the  c^Mumonwealth. 
*  ITndi'r  pn*tence  of  making  eorn'M-nsation  to 
Cassias  an<l  Hrntus  for  tin*  loss  of  tlie  nrovinres 
of  Macedonia  and  Svria,  of  which  tliev  were 
now  deprived,  Antony  pnx^ured  them  amKmit- 
nients  which  tliey  considered  as  an  additional 
insult ;  that  of  Brutus  to  inspect  the  supplies  of 
corn  fnun  Asia;  and  that  of  (^assius,  to  8U|ht- 
intenil  the  supplies  of  the  same  kiinl  uhich  were 
brouLjht  from  Sicily. 

While  the  siMiate  complied  with  Antony  in  his 
demands  on  thj'se  several  subjects,  they  endea- 
vourcil  to  n^strain  his  abuse  of  the  supposed  will 
and  memorials  of  Ca's:ir.  For  this  pufjuise  they 
ap[K>inted  a  cotnnjittee  of  their  own  numUT  to 
insjMVt  the  contents  of  thos«^  |)apers,  and  to  attest 
the  rt'alitv  of  such  notes  and  instructions  as  wert; 
to  1m"  carried  into  execution  under  the  authority 
of  the  si-nate.  Antony,  however,  iwiid  no  regard 
to  this  ajHK)intiiu'nt.  nor  even  suflered  the  com- 
mittee to  meet  in  dis*^har|j:e  of  the  duty  for  whit'h 
Ihev  were  nainiHl. 


i  Tribuni  :Eriini.     2  Cirero  ad  Attic  lib.  xv  ep.  6. 
3  ibid.  Philip,  i.  c  2.  \ 


About  this  time^,  and  ularmrd  by  tb*ae  vio- 
lences, Cicero,  who  had  hitherto  maintained 
some  degret*  of  neutrality  or  moderation  betweeo 
the  parties,  departed  from  Rome.  He  had,  hefon 
the  death  of  C«sar,  intended  to  withdraw  into 
Greece,  under  pretence  of  suiM^rintemling  the 
education  of  his  son  at  Athens,  and  had  obuinctl 
Cesar's  consent,  and  the  Iea\e  of  the  senate  for 
that  pur])ose.  On  Catsar's  death,  having  hopt^ 
that  the  repubUc  was  about  to  re\i\e,  he  took 
his  resolution  to  renutin  in  the  city ;  but  bring 
now  satisfied  that  these  hojtea  were  vain  ;  or,  iu 
his  own  terms,  obst^rving,  "that,  ahhough  the 
tree  had  been  cut  down  on  the  ides  of  March, 
its  roots  were  yet  entire,  and  made  vigoroiu 
shoots,"  he  resumed  his  former  design  of  absent- 
ing himself;  and  instea<I  of  appRins  to  the 
senate  for  leave,  accepted  from  Dolabrila,  the 
newly  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  a  commission 
of  lieutenancy,  which  he  was  to  employ  as  a 
pretence  for  crossing  the  Ionian  sea.  In  execu- 
tion of  this  desi^  he  arrivefl  on  the  twenty-idxth 
of  June  at  Antium,  where  he  found  Brutus,  with 
his  wife  Porcia,  and  mother  Servilia,  with  other 
[lersons  of  distinction.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  Brutus  and  Cassius  should  accept  of  the 
commissions  assigned  to  tliem  a*  inf^pectors  of 
the  supplies  of  corn  from  Sicily  and  Afia,  ind 
should  re})air  to  their  several  provinces  for  that 
nurjiose.  While  the  company  were  yet  de- 
liberating on  this  subjivt,  they  were  jianed  W 
Cassius,  who,  u|>on  Cicero's  repeating  what  fci 
bail  8;iid,  answered,  with  a  sti*ri)  countenance, 
that  he  would  not  ^o  into  Sicily,  nor  accc}4  as  a 
favour,  wliat  was  mtended  as  an  affront.  He 
CAiinplained,  that  opportunities  had  btrn  I(»t  of 
rendering  e.Tectual  the  first  and  ]>rincipal  step 
which  had  lx»en  taken  to  deliver  the  eonimon- 
weallh,  and  was  inclined  to  blame  Decimud 
Brutus  for  some  part  of  this  neglect.  Cicero 
censured  the  contiuct  of  the  whole  i^rtv,  for  not 
having  s(rure<l  the  completion  of  a  Vusiiuss  that 
was  so  successfully  begun.  "  Vou  ought,"  he 
sjiitl,  "  immediatelv,  upon  the  death  of  t^a-sir, 
to  have  as«iumed  the  govennntnt,  to  have  rjllitl 
the  senate  by  your  own  authority,  and  to  liave 
taken  advantage  of  the  spirit  that  was  generallT 
raised  among  the  |»eople  for  the  recovt-ry  of  thi-ir 
h'gal  constitution." 

In  the  result  of  this  conference,  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  jis  well  as  Cicero,  tot>k  their  n^soluliun 
to  depart  from  Italy;  and  the  two  lV»nner,  with 
so  much  resentment  of  the  indignity  w  hich  they 
had  sullered  in  their  apiM^intment  to  insixvt  the 
importation  of  corn,  that  thev  engaged  ^>crvi!ia* 
to  employ  her  inlluence  in  fia\ing  this  ap^ioint^ 
ment  t'xpunged  from  the  public  acU  or  reconlsof 
the  senate.  Before  their  dejuirtun*,  they  wrote  i 
joint  letter  to  Antony,  conveye<l  in  expn^sinorw 
that  were  guarded  and  pt>lite;  but  denianding  an 
explanation  of  the  ternw  in  which  thev  i^Um.m\ 
with  him,  and  of  the  purposes  for  which  he  had 
assend)led  the  vctemns  ot  Cajsar  in  such  nun>- 
iM^rs  at  Rome.  Some  time  after  this  letter  was  st'nt 
they  drew  up  a  j(»iirt  edict  or  nianitVrsttx,  si-tting 
forth  the  cause  oi  their  alwtmce  from  the  capita^ 
and  |)rote>4ting  against  tlu^  >iolence  which  was 
daily  offered  to  the  constitution  of  the  n-public. 

in  an>.wer  to  this  letter,  and  to  the  pajAT  >^ith 
which  it  was  followcil,  Antony  issui>d  a  nianift^to 

4  The  middle  of  June. 
^  'VVv'^  molbftc  of  Brutus 
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full  of  invrcM^T  ond  contumclr,  and  wliich  lie 
transmitted,  under  a  formal  address,  to  the  {inc- 
t  ir:4  ISrutufl  and  Ciissinti,  accomjaiiied  with  a 
It  tti  r  In  the  mme  style.  The  unjrinuls  of  thew 
H-veml  {lAiieri*  are  lost;  but  in  rei>!y  t4>  the  last, 
wc  find  awIresHetl  to  Antony,  and  )«i<rned  hy  Bru- 
tus and  (.^aFMiUii,  the  following  original  preserved 
aiuun:;  the  letters  of  Ciecro ; 

'*  BrutiM  and  Caraius,  pra^tont,  to  Antony, 
consul,  &c. 

"We  ha%T  n*ceived  your  letter,  which,  like 
your  nianiftntto,  is  full  of  reproach  and  of  threats, 
and  vor)'  iniprojjer  from  you  to  us.  Wc  have 
done  you  no  injury ;  and  if  wc  were  incline<l  to 
hostilities,  your  letter  should  not  restrain  us.  But 
you  know  our  resolutions,  and  you  j)n*sunie  to 
threaten  us,  to  the  end  tliat  our  jiarilic  romluct 
miy  W  imputed  to  ft»Hr.  We  wish  you  all  the 
prvfertm^nts  and  honours  which  are  consistent 
with  the  fn>-dom  of  the  commonwealth.  Wc 
have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  you ;  hut  wc  value 
our  lihertiea  more  than  we  value  your  friendship, 
f  *o(isider  well  what  vou  undertake,  an<l  what  vou 
can  su]>{iort.  IX)  not  lie  encourn^tHi  so  much  hy 
the  U'njjth  of  iVsar's  life,  as  warned  hy  the  short 
d>intion  of  the  iwwer  he  usuri)ed.     We  pray  to 

<  io«L  that  your  dr^ji^ns  may  Iw  inmxf  nt ;  or,  if 
they  U*  not  innocent,  that  they  may  l«  as  little 
hurtful  to  your^'lf  as  the  saf«*ty  of  the  comnion- 
we.ilth  can  |vnnit."' 

Tlir-«c-  altercations  leil  to  an  open  hrenrh.  The 
pra-turs  wn>te  to-  Decimus  Bnitu",  Tn-lxmiu'S 
and  t.'iinher.  to  ]iut  their  sevend  provinces  in  a 
Ktitr  of  d(  tem*i>,  ami  to  make  what  fiirther  jtro- 
vi-.i>i:i  they  ''iMild  of  men  an'l  money  a.4  (t^r  n 
ri-rtiiri  w,ir.'   <  'ii:en>,  in  nmtinniiijj  his  voya!:e  to 

<  ir-i- ■ ',  hid  ;irri\rd  on  the  sixtlj  of  August  at 
l.i^-r  i;n'tr:*.  l»'\iind  Ulu'^ium ;  and  had  s«'t  out 
trii'fi  t!ii  ri  •■ ;  hut  l^-ini;  put  Ixirk,  was  nii-t  hy 
<-i;:^>  i'lUwn-*  :it  Uhci^iiini,  iu>t  iirri\eil  fMm 
R  '■:.'•.  wh»  lipMi^ht  him  copies  (»f  the  cili-'ls  or 
i;iirii*-t'r«  1:4^1111 1  i)y  (*assiu4  and  1 1 rut  us  with  a 
r*",  "f*.  l!i  it  a  t'liM  rnei'tinj  of  the  ccnate  »iis  ex- 
p-i  ic  [  on  thi*  t\r>\  (if  Septi'ui*N>r  :  tli.it  HnitU'H  :ind 
«'.i--'>:>i  hi'l  fMTit  circul'ir  N'tters  nNjuestinj  the 
attt  :k  !iri(-<'  of  all  titeir  frieruls;  thnt  Antony  was 
liki  ly  t>>  ilfiip  his  dr>i;riis;  that  the  cause  of  the 
r'j-'i'-'i'*,  hiwii:;  *»  fivunRible  an  asjwrt,  his  own 
i!>-j'ir:ijrr  wi-i  crn-aured,  and  his  pre«-nre  was 
••-ir:i   -ity  \%i-hi  •!  fi»r. 

l';>'i  thiM*  n-;  ire  mentations,  t'icero  took  hi^ 
n^xiiiUori  to  n-tiini  to  Rome,  an<l  arrived  air-iin 
at  I*i'n;»ii,  on  the  iiiiiote«»nth  of  August.*  H<'re, 
a 'II  ■:•_'  tf.i>  .i>-i'iiu:it-i  ut  wliat  had  {ntssetl  in  the 
M  ni*'  'III  fh<-  tiMi't'that  month,  he  wa<  infonniil 
t.Sit  {'•<-<,  the  t.il!:i'r  of  < 'aljiuriiia,  and  fnther-in- 
Uw  lit  thf  i.tii-  * '.*^ir,  Ind,  iiotwithHtiindirii;  thi-* 

•  -  .  Tk'   :: n>l  Wi-  iM!iTr>.t  in  t!te  reiuiiins  of  the 

I  r.    \.    jr,iiM.i:i.  ti^orou-K  op(Mii<-il  the  nira-inn's 

•  f  A'.'o'i;.  ;  ;i:i  I.  on  lint  «ii'(-aMoii,  hail  actpiinnl 
^•ri  I*.  Ii-IJT.' •f-ri  a>.a  iiiaiinf  uMlity,  andasiiii  uj»- 
nj'.*.  'iti/i  J :  tiui  that  not  U-ifiij  proj^'rly  hup- 

;.  n.  i|  111  III ii.ri',  h'*  h.iil  det'litii'd  any  farther 

*>*'•,*.'••'■  -iiid  ii>d  :i'»«;iiti*<l  himM'lf  onthe  t'ullow- 
I'lj    : « . . 

•  :  ••  M  I'loii^h  Tiiit  :;n*itly  rnrour.i'C'l  !iy  thes*- 
r  ,-':!'•.   i'u!itiiiu''d   tiH  jouriit-y    to  Roiiir ;   and 


f.  I  tfwT  ••!  Pam.  lib.  ii  rp.  3    Ualc4  Ith  uf  Aufiiit. 
7  Ctocr.  att  .\il  lib  ivi.  ep  7.  B  Ibid. 


having  arrived,  on  the  last  of  August,  found  that 
the  expectations  which  he  had  licen  made  to  en- 
tert'iin  of  Antony's  intentions  were  void  of  foun- 
dation ;  and  that  the  outrages  he  was  likely  tc 
commit  were  such,  as  to  nuike  it  extremely  un- 
safe for  any  distinguished  friend  of  the  republic 
to  come  in  his  mwer.  For  this  reason,  C  icc'ro, 
on  the  first  of  Seiitember,  sent  an  excut«  to  the 
senate,  pleading  the  ill  state  of  his  health,  which 
obliged  nim  to  remain  shut  u[>  in  his  own  house. 
Antony  considered  hisabs(>nce  from  the  senate  as 
an  affront  to  himself,  or  as  giving  too  much  coun- 
ti'nancc  to  the  suspicions  which  were  entertained 
of  his  violent  intentions.  Under  this  iinpn.'ssion 
he  bur^t  into  rage,  an<l  sent  an  officer  to  nnjuini 
the  attendance  d*  Cicero,  threatenbig,  if  he  fier- 
sisted  in  his  supposed  contumacy,  to  pull  down 
his  house  aliout  his  ears :  the  ordinary  nH*tIiod 
of  forcing  those  to  mibniission,  who  shut  then>- 
sehes  up,  or  took  refuge  in  their  dwellings  from 
the  sentence  of  the  law.  He  wasdissuadetl,  how- 
ever, from  any  attcmjit  to  execulpihis  threat ;  and 
U'ing  himself*^  alisent  from  the  senate  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Cicero  ventured  to  take  his  seal,  and, 
in  the  alisence  of  the  consul,  delivered  that  ora- 
tion which  is  entitled  thi>  first  Philippic.  In  this 
si>eech  he  accounted  for  his  late  n'tireinent  from 
Ine  C4ii)ital,  and  for  his  prt*sent  return,  in  terms 
strongly  reflecting  on  the  conduct  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  })n>sent  consul. 

Antony,  in  his  turn,  gre:illy  exasperated  by 
the  aiTounts  he  receivetl  of  ( 'iceio's  s^'t'cli,  pn*- 
|Nired  to  riMily  at  a  sulwequfiit  iiiei'ting  of  the 
si-nate;  and  delivered  himself  oivordingly  with 
gre:it  acrimony  against  his  antagonist.  TIicmy 
iiiutiiul  atticks,  thus  made  in  the  alisence  of  the 
iKirtii's  prtMliiccHl  from  <  'icenithat  famous  onitioii 
which  is  etitith*fl  the  rMnmd  Philippic;  a  nii'Mlel 
of  i-liMpn-iice  in  the  stylruraii('i«>iit  invectixe:  hut 
v\lii>*li,  thoui;h  put  in  the  form  of  an  immediate 
reply  to  iinpiitntiuns  siipiioH'd  to  Im'  made  in  hi* 
f  ri'M'iice,  never  w:i*<  at  ull  d(>li\rnHl,  and  is  to  lie 
<-oii>ii!i-n-d  as  a  mere  rlu-torical  pleading  in  a  tjc- 
titious  cas»».  The  tilieiici',  how«-ver,  whii-h  wan 
!;iven  by  the  piil>rH*ation  «iftliis  iiiMi'tive,  nude  a 
princi[»al  {mrt  in  the  (piarn'l,  which  tiM*  |Nirtiei4 
never  c«*as«il  to  pursue,  till  it  eiidnl  witli  <.'icen>*s 
life. 

While  the  consul  Antony  in  this  manner  threw 
ofl*  the  mask  of  a  legal  magistrate,  and  acted  in 
s«mM*  measure  as  a  {sTson  who  succeoded  to  the 
miliLiry  usurfiation  tni-trd  by  Ca*sar,  a  new  ac- 
tor ap|N'an>d  on  the  staiie  of  })ublic  atiairs,  from 
whos4'  \outh  nolhiii<;  iiii}<ortazit,  it  was  thought, 
coiilil,  for  N»me  tiiiir.  U*  i-\|>(vte<l.  This  wum 
f'aiuH  Octaviiis,  the  <:nind  iieolifw  ttf  Julius 
('a  -:ir,  by  his  iiie»v  Atlisi,  iiml  tlie  stui  of  (Vta- 
\iu^  v\lio,  in  the  coiifiM*  of  state  pn'finiH'nts,  had 
arrived  at  llie  di^nit\  of  pra-tor  :  and  in  this  rank, 
l..i\iiij  ^overiml  the  proviiin-  i.f  Mac<^]onia,  diivj 
^iuddrnlv  on  hio  n  turn  from  tht  n<-i>.  His  widow 
the  uiotherof  this  yoiiiii!m:iii.  iii.irrii-d  I'hilippus 
a  i-iti/i-n  of  iiKMlrnili-  |>:trts  li't  upright  intui- 
tions. In  the  hon>e  of  l'tnh|-pu<  the  \oung  <  'c- 
taviiis  wus  bmuirht  up,  aiiii  ]<isMfl  his  early 
M'ars,  while  his  crr.ind-iiiiclr  wns  ^n:!'l|!(^l  in  Ih-* 
iijo-it  artiVT  jKirtH  of  his  lili",  and  vvhili"  lie  wa<«ii»- 
siipi  itint  liiiii<««-ll'  l\\  inlnnii**,  ••r  forcing  his  way 
at  the  hiMtl  of  armies  to  tin-  Hovcnignly  of  tlie 
Rinniin  enijsn*.  Kl«%«tnl  by  his c4iniMvrion  with 
this  relation  to  a  hi^h  situati«Mi  ainJ  to  higher 
vit-ws,  he  had  lolluwed  hioi  in  the  bit  c»m\»aigi 
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r.;r.i|fi--i  ihn  san^  of  Pi)m|)ry  in  ?i>:iin,  arwl  was 
inti':if]-'il.  t'i-ntL'li  n  niiiior,  to  Buootttl  I^[<iiiu!«, 
un-liT  llif  ilii'tator,  a-s  iioiioMl  of  the  hor:*o. 

Fjitiii  t':e  H'tuni  of  Cusir  into  Italy,  ami  after 
t!io  army  i!^stl*"if.ii  fur  l!ie  wnr  in  Am:i  li:iJ  Nth 
lrnn.»i.«»rti'.l  int.i  .\l'j«"ciljni:i,  t!ie  youni;  Drtavius 
was  sent  to  Ajiollnni.i,  as  :i  pl.iri*  at  whieh  ho 
iniillit  continue  his  studie-!^  situl  hiif  inihtary  cx- 
t»rei««e<!,  ami  Iv  in  the  w.iy  to  juin  the  army,  and 
tn  attentl  hia  uncle  in  the  ^rojtvied  exjx*diiion  to 
the  Kn-it. 

Afti'r  OctiviuH  had  lnvn  nlwut  six  months  at 
Arxillonia,  a  m^jj-enier  arrived  in  the  U^jiinninff 
of  the  niijht  with  jitoiitiLs  of  Caesar's  death, 
bearin;^,  t!iat  he  hid  fallen  in  the  S'*nate;  but 
without  di'tenninin:;  whether  he  fell  hv  the  hands 
of  a  few,  or  in  t!te  execution  of  n  jjeneral  resolu- 
tion of  the  w little  biTily.  The  younsj  man  was 
preatly  dejei*te«l  and  |>»*rplex»Hl  in  his  thourrhts. 
The  militar\'  ni"n  then  alvjut  him  udvi-tttl  him  to 
repair  to  the  r|nir?ers  of  the  army  in  Mare^ionia, 
and  to  j)ut  hi!U»-  If  at  their  head.  But  hie  stefi- 
futher  Philij'pu-:.  and  his  niolh"r  Attia,  in  their 
letter^  Inrl  cautioned  him  a<:ainst  this  or  any 
other  amhitiriiis  res.)lution ;  they  advi.s(>d  him  to 
return  int<)  Italy  in  tlie  m<j:>t  private  manner,  and 
warne<l  him  to  a\ou\  uiviniT  any  umhraoje  to  the 
partizans  of  the  n^i>ul»lif,  who  had  now  jT(,t  the 
ascendant  at  Ilorne,  and  would  not  allow  any 
jierson  whatever  to  tread  in  the  dangenius  steps 
of  his  late  unrlt». 

Oetavins  airorilinijly  eml):irked  for  Italy;  and 
as  he  knew  not  what  mi-rht  1h'  the  dis^nisition  of 
the  lriK)j»s  who  were  then  stationed  at  Hrundu- 
sium,  he  chos»>  to  l.ind  at  Lupia,  a  [)l)ee  at  some 
little  (listJince,  and  on  the  fime  coast.  Here  he 
n'«'eiv»'d  firther  account-  from  Rome,  with  p.ir- 
ticiiliTs  ftf  the  eon«-|)ir.ii'y  ;  the  pnK'eedintjs  of  the 
8enat«* ;  a»'eoinnio«l.ition  of  the  parties;  the  tu- 
mults that  aro<t'  at  f.*T-;ir':;  ninerd  ;  tin*  will,  and 
his  own  «!>ire  in  it :  hut  his  frii  mis  Mill  ivr-iMed 
in  rer*oinmrn«lin:j  a  priN:ite  slati-m,  and  ad\i>;rd 
him  even  to  drop  his  prr!JMisi(inst(»  the  n:iine::nd 
inljcrilaiure  of  (.'.esar.  Poit  tiii-;  yoimi;  mnj, 
thou:Xh  only  turned  of  riixhtcen,  Xook  U[nm  him 
to  <rv.ide  for  hiinst^lf  in  tlii*  mrittrr.  He  s«Mjt  an 
ortk'iT  to  sourjd  tlie  «li-ipo>il!on  of  the  rjarristin  at 
Hrnndusium;  and  findirJL;  tl;  it  they  were  in- 
clined to  revt-nje  t!ie  d«'.»th  of  tlu'ir  late  favourite 
leader,  autl  that  they  resente:!  tiie  other  nnK-eed- 
in;js  of  the  repuhlirran  j'.irty,  he  pnx'eeded  in  imt- 
son  to  Hrundii-iu:ii  in  the  mtK-t  jjuMie  manner, 
and  was  mit  at  the  j^ates  hy  the  tro«-)[»s,  who  n'- 
ceivtxl  him  with  all  tiie  honours  thou;r|it  due  to 
the  son  of  ( -a^sar. 

l-'r«>rn  this  time  forward,  Oetivius  assumed  the 
name  and  di.-siijnation  of  his  late  iinelo.  He  was 
BOf)n  after  attended  hy jKT-ions  «)f  all  ranks  from 
the  nei«rhl»:iurh<>.xl  of  flrundusium,  and  .sent  for- 
ward to  Rome  with  a  retitnie,  to  whieh,  as  he 
pas.si'd  on  th««  way,  he  n'ceivf*!  continual  aivi's- 
«iori  of  nnrn!nTs,  The  veterans  in  i^enerd,  who 
had  jirajits  of  land,  (loekt'd  to  him;  complained 
jf  ihi*  re.'niswu'ss  of  Aiitouv  in  8ul]erin«i  the 
assassins  of  liis  i>wn  friend  and  hrnefaetor  to  jjo 
unpunisiietl,  and  deidared  th«-ir  resolution  to  U* 
ri'vetiiTi'd  :is  soon  as  any  jxT'OU  apiM'ared  to  lead 
them.  Oet  i>ius  thanked  them  for  their  ijrateful 
resjx'ct  to  his  fither's  memory,  hut  cxhorte«l 
them  to  moilention  and  suhmis^ion.  lie  wished 
to  know  the  sfato  of  parties  more  exactly  Iwfore 
he  should  doilarc  himself;  and  on  his  jounicy  to 


'  Rome,  younjas  he  wa«,  cmpWetl  .-ill  thecniti^n 

and  wariness  of  aje  for  the  socurity  of  iiis  p'r-i-'is. 

'  lest  any  <lis(:uised  eneniiis  should  ha\c  in-sirti:  iv J 

themselves  atiionu  a  nui!t:tu«l(>  of  pn.'ft^siw'il  frii  mU, 

i  who  wen?  yet  cenerally  unknown  to  him.    At 

!  Terracina,  aNmt  fifty  miles  from  Rome,  he  re- 

i  ci'ived  u  n»j»«irt,  that  the  consuls  had  RUivi*ei!fii 

■  Brutuif  and  CiLSsius  in  the  pnninres  of  Niiiri-sjo. 

nia  and  Syria,  and  hail  assicnrcl  them  infer:«'r 

;  stationis  by  this  account,  at  f.'vrene  and  t  'u  if ; 

that  many  exiles  were  recalletJ,  particularly  SVi- 

tus  Pomj«eiup ;  anil  that,  under  pn»tenoe  of  vxe- 

cutinsj  the  intentions  of  ro»*iar,  many  new  mtia- 

bers  were  admitltnl  into  the  F*»nati'J 

Octa\iur<,  uix>u  his  arrival  at  Rome,  found  hit 
8te|)-father  aiiti  his  mother  under  prmt  appn  hen- 
siuni*  from  the  jnnver  of  the  M*nate,  and  fnun  tlie 
i^neral  dispositions  which  appcantl  in  the  Uif 
act  of  indemnity  that  was  ftassetl  in  fav.tur  of 
those  who  had  borne  an  active  ymrt  in  C'.TMfi 
death.  And  these  apprehon^-ions  werv  Mron^ly 
confimieil  by  the  nejrlect  of  Antony,  who  tc-.vk 
no  notice  of  his  arrixal,  and  did  ivA.  |tay  that  at- 
tention which  mi^ht  l»e  thought  due  to  the  nuL-e 
<»f  rVsar;  but  he  neither  dei«[ioniJc(l  norex^ist^ 
himself  by  any  hasfty  act  of  pre!cum{fti«:n.  He 
aid,  "  That,  Ijeinjr  so  vouni;  a  man,  and  in  a  id 


sai 


vatc  station,  he  could  not  expert  that  Ihe  I.tA 
advances  should  Ih>  made  to  him  from  the  Romin 
consul;  that  he  would  e<.>on  ciMivnice  thesfTijte 
of  his  dutiful  intentions  towards  them;  that  iU 
the  world  must  applaud  in  him  tlic  ende;ivt^n 
he  should  make  to  brin^  the  authors  of  his  failKri 
di*ath  to  iustice;  that  the  art  of  i;ideninity.  in  £i- 
vour  of  the  as.<:assins,  had  jxi-sotl  when  tlitrf  waa 
no  one  to  oppose  it ;  hut  that  a  charjrr  of  ir.unf.r, 
when  ilinvlly  broui;ht,2  eouM  not  li*  sli'jhl''*!  by 
the  st'nate,  by  the  Ritman  i>eoj;Ie.   nor  e\>ri  ly 
Antony  hiinsi>lf :  that  to  ilecline  the  inheritaiftC 
which  was  Irft  him,  would  Iv  tiisres}»tvtt'u!  l'»t:c 
memory  of  ( 'a'sar,  and  injurious  to  |}h»  Ri:n.:,n 
T»eople,  in  who^s^  U^haif  he  was  madt;  t\t .'u*>^r o:" 
his  f.ither's  will,     (.'a-siir,"   he  f;;iid,    '•  has  iii<iir.- 
suished  me,  and  honoun»<l  me ;  and  1  Ilh)  .nthir 
die,   than   a|)|K-ar  unworthy   <»f  jiuch  a  i.iIIh:." 
liis  friends  were  silenced  by  the  a|»]iMr.ir.<ift 
so  much  (liscretion  and  resolution.     Ti.e^  hwl'.' 
oir  the  confenmce  with  an  udNico  whic!i  alr«-idy 
appein'd  to  U'  mmiH'es.sary,  That  he  shoul.l  J) 
notirm<;  rashly,  nor  embrace   vii.I.nt    i!i»'.;si:n «, 
where  prudence  miiiht  ecjually  «;ain   liis;  i^jrpHL-. 

Next  morning  thisyouu'j  iiian,  ;.;ti-i;ih«i  hy  i 
numerous  company  of  his  tViends,  p.  ;ainil  t.»  tliC  . 
forum,  and  pres^Mitetl  him.-elf  U'lV.n  the  prni.r  I 
('.  Antonius,  in  order  to  declare  in  Siriit  liisa:- 
ceptance  of  the  inh»*ritance  of  his  lal**  unH<.  .iiw 
in  onler  to  lie  invested  with  the  name  of  C'a>ar. 
PVom  thence  he  went  to  Pomp»y'.«i i^ariJ-'n-s,  \\\yrc 
Antony  then  residtMl;  and  after  l»ein:r  r-a-lr  \o 
wait,  for  some  time,  in  a  manner  that  sotH.-iiritly 
ex^)res.«;eil,  on  the  psirt  of  Antony,  a  dU'ii^e  I.;  L? 
visit,  he  was  admitted  to  a  cotilerfnce. 

The  youiiii  Octavius,  havimr  N-i-n  edm-auJi:* 
the  nearest  relation  to  Ta'sar,  and  distijii  d  t<»  i> 
lu»rit  his  fortunes,  had  conceived  t!ie  ext.nt  d 
his  own  imiH^rtance  tViun  t!ie  lu'ii^ht  of  <.  aKir* 
|)ower ;  he  considerctl  the  sovereiuntv  of  llu-  i.ii- 
pin*,  in  some  measure,  as  his  birth riiiht,  an!  ;:•« 
t)wn  interest  as  the  central  ]H»int  to  whii-*i  aJ 
public  tmnsa(^tions  should  tend.     In  thi.- c.  r.icr- 


1  Appian.  de  Bcllu  Civile,  lib.  ii. 


2  ItMJ. 
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cnrv  wiih  Antony,  ho  i«  aakl  to  havo  Ivtrayp*! 
T?n»n'  <»l  this  ohunrtcr  than  sniti^l  hi.<  present 
(■•iri'iitiiin,  or  than  couM  l>e  rwonriicti  with  the 
ili-^Ti-tioii  with  which  ho  hail  actwl  on  ctlirr  oc- 
.•  i-ii.-n*.  1  \o  cntcretl  with  the  comtul  on  a  n-view 
of  his  nuKhict  a.4  an  otfiwr  of  state,  from  the 
iI'Mth  of  i  ''v*\T  to  the  i>n-j(ent  moment;  thanked 
him  for  ilie  rryin!  he  hail  in  some  thintr^  ^hown 
t.»  !ii-»  Tithrr'n  memnrv,  and  withetpial  contidence 
f.Mi-isr'd  :inil  ami'in'^l  him  in  othen*.  "You 
iMd  wf'!.'  he  ii:iid,  "in  o|»j»osing  the  thanks  which 
tho  wM  i*e  w;ia  alK)ut  to  dirree  to  the  mnrden>rM 
of  rnv  fither  an<i  of  your  «»wn  henefactor  and 
frii-ri  I :  iind  viMi  did  well  in  depri\int:  Hrutus  and 

I  ■■i<-j:ii'i  nf  th**  inijNirtant  provinces  of  .Mace<lunia 
aid  Svr".ii;  hut  wliv  ])reclude  niy  just  rewnt- 
rn-^iits  !iv  :iti  :i«'t  of  indemnity?  Why  assijrn 
Qtiv  |i-;iviT''Vs  at  all  to  thow*  »nsaiwins  ?  Why 
i<iu:r»*r  Pi-^i.-sins  Hrutus,  in  }Kirticular,  with  m 
rreit  a  I'rre  to  keep  |M)iMeiwum  of  Gaul  ?  This 
is  nut  itjilv  to  fi;nr»»  hut  to  arm  them  at^iinst  me." 
Tie  r. »:»''! ii:lttl  hy  dfurindini*  restitution  of  tlie 
m  »n«'v  whi«"h  Antony  had  seizetl  in  the  temnleof 
0[H.>  to  ttii*  end  thrit  he  miirht,  without  delay, 
j«iv  i»T  fo  the  Rouian  jieoplc  the  legacien  hc- 
«|iHM»'i«-«l  to  them  hy  t.';e*ir. 

<  y-t  i^ius.  ill  this  first  s{N>cimcn  of  hit  holdnew 
n'l !  I !  in 'is.  u!th  niirh  he  ventun^l  to  innult  the 
Ro-!i  iM  I'  <M^iil.  Olid  court  to  the  army  and  to  the 
r*'iri!i' :  :ri  I  ;>.'"h-!ps  wis!ied  fur  the  Deputation  of 
l!l^i'lJ  <vnrr«  I!-*!  vvilli  Antony  on  the  ^uhj«vtof 
hi-  r- :.'— •! -"J  iu  av-tiijin^  tlie  death  of  (\Ts;ir, 
aril  ■  :'  l'*-  -'vi  i'ujijtirticett*  pay  off  the  contents 
iif'.i-.  '\i:!  \ntinv,  fn-inij  surprisetl  and  piqu(*<l 
3it  !'i '  :iT-  ■.MTi  •••  tti'  his  ^jjeih-h,  and  <»f  his  nreten- 
-i-i'i-i  '•■!  l'FVirjr.'d  t»  check  his  amhitinn,  hy  pnt- 
fi'.j  '  I  ;'i  rrii  id.  thit  althoipfh  he  was  naiiieil 
t'l-  '  '•■..?■<•  .'r'si'.t  ite.  hi»  ni'J-t  n-it  pn'tt'iid  to 
ifi  I"  :  iri-  •!  rriiii»'-;  that  iht"  R'lunn  cun-titu- 
li  -I  ■  K  \  ».'  1  •  !.'•  1  ri'i  licriilitary  |»«)wers;  that  he 
»fij'.*  V'  r  .  :■  Mi'vr  in  whosi*  prt-sencc  hest<Mid: 
tl;  it  •  :  !i  .;i-i  f  ':i-:il  nnist  U-  (ipially  inditVer- 
♦•'it  t  •  '■■.'■•  «*•  ''  •'•»ti»'i.  nr  til  his  censure.  *'  To 
fii  ■."    };  ■  <  i!  '.  •■  It  wi-;  iiwiii'X  tijat  yiMir  uui'Ii*  was 

II  it    •■  .■■.-■!    .1    I!  iir  "T  and   a   tyniut  ;    r<»n?j«'- 
?  I   ''i«'  it  is  o'^i'i.;  tfuit  you  fi.ivi'  any 

..  r-*  1  1  '■*  *»v  liini   Ih  >id<'s  the  di*_'r:fr  of 


•ji<    i' 
!.»•  «  r 

i„..ri  r  r.  ■ .'    I   t  I  :i  tni^'-.r  w!j."H*  Unly  had  Imi-u 

i!tj'_'    ■  «'->*-_')i  lh«-  ■^tn-fs  anil  ca-t   into  thi* 

I'l  -  -  \  .  r.i  inv  nv»M  "V  \ihi''h  niav  ha\e  lui'U 

1  . !:;.   i  •  !  •'■  ■  «r-  i-ury.  umI;  it."  Iji-  sai  1,  "<  ':i-iir 

*i ,  j    ■'-  -.'      I  Nirt'-l  t.i-i  inUidi  t'»  lii-^  own  privati- 

.J..,.   •  .♦  ^\ 'j.  (I  ?ii-.  nvi  ij :,  i':e!iir  t»)  Im' ♦  \.i:i,irn'il 

.1':  I   •  .  -'iM-*  n  it   .i<-i*.-imN'd  l»r  tn  In' rl.timi'tj, 

i;i.j-<  -'i  •    -I  ■ri.'v    riii.iht  U'  fKUiitl  :i:niuir  liis 

«  »'.    •  ■     ;  I'l-ir  liirii-i«-!f,  if  li\iiiij.  cnul-l  ni«l 

r    -i-     '  •     iiV«-  «ri  hi"  a*:'  lU.its;  mid  Ihit  a  pro-  ■ 
:».-■'     i\  , .     :   '•!»'!%     i'l    .t.Mt  ,tloii    til    hl\»'    thrill' 

■  •  ,•.  i  I  :  ,     I-"!'-.'  d."                                               ' 

r  -     I  •       ■•  i'*  r*  iti  HI*.  '  >i-t.i\iiis  ruid  Antony 

•  .-    '  ■    -    I  I  *.  rii-.  Ill  I  v.«  Tl- }.u'»!i  "K  known 

f         I  «---'■  ;.      •  >i-' iv'ij-*,  Ifiii  an    i'l"tit«'d  ' 

f     .■   f ;»ii-  '■■  )P|    |i-  -•i-!"iri  I'llh*'  !i"^:it*\    ' 

'-  .  ;  It'  •'■■  :i    r>.    Iiii   tit'j.  r.  l-r.-u^'il  IiJh 

,    ■    ,  .   '  '     ?  .  -   "i         \:iT'ii..  on   !n-    pirt,  pM- 

.   •    '■  ,    ■'■  »:  •  •  t'l"  II  .h  ■  ih  .-i".  ..|  puMii- 

;      ,'.  .  }        I  .■      .  •   V   *.'■  it    ll.r    I:    .r*  ot    lh»-  I  I'r 

,■:  •  .'    »  -.^  I     I'll      _'.■•  .{    ''ii:ii'»  t'l  ri'Miml,  a!i  I 

ii"'i    •  *  ■  •'!.       J"!i*  ••■  ii"  •'■»•,  in  n  t.irii,  p!i  idi  il 


t  .i 


■"  •! 


"     i'l   aii>!  |N  .i-i;«'.  r.itii .  ii.L' 
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all  Pfp^r'B  n-ij*,  end  consequently  preclndinrr  nil 
infjuiries  into  thij»,  or  nny  other  jwrt  cf  his  admi- 
nistration ;  hut  as  Antony  could  fahricate  acts  of 
Cip^ar.  when  wantinir,  to  his  puriNn-c,  ««>  he 
could  pet  asiilc  or  evade  real  act.s  when  they  Ktood 
in  his  way. 

In  the  mean  time  the  friends  of  the  repuhlic 
n'ji>iced  at  a  breach  which  seeme<l  to  we;ikeu 
t  heir  eni'mien,  and  jrave  them  hoiies,  that  a  coni- 
jK'tition  for  the  HUccespion  to  fVpar'?  iK>u»r 
woulil  divide  the  army,  and  shake  the  foundatien 
on  which  that  ]K)wer  wn8  Hup|)ort<*<1.  In  this 
contt»rt  Antony,  hy  his  ajre,  his  authority,  andhv 
his  gn*at  influence  in  the  con>mon wealth,  havinjj 
so  nuu'h  the  ndvantai;e,  they  thou«jht  it  Mife^t  to 
promote  the  interest  of  his  ati(a!:oni>t,  who  wiis 
m  a  private  htation,  a  minor,  un<Ier  the  dinrtion 
of  relations  incIiniNl  to  moderation,  and  ptnmjuly 
|)o»)eftM'.l  with  deference* t«» the  si'uate.  Antony, 
hy  h'w  arrr>{ranc(\  and  the  puhlic  contempt  with 
which  he  treated  th<'  heir  of  f'a-s;ir,  jjave  offence 
to  the  ]inrty  from  whir h  he  hopiil  for  supiiorl. 
I  lavins  already  olttaim^l  all  the  ends  which  he 
proiHwinl  to  himst^lf  in  court in<;  the  senate,  he 
pulletl  off  the  nuisk,  and  set  them  at  de(iam*e. 
Octaviui*,on  the  contrurv-,  while  he  emleavouml 
to  supplant  his  anta^rtmiAt  in  the  fa\our  of  the 
|je«»ple,  atrivted  •xri'Jit  <N'fen 'ure  to  the  senate  and 
re:ranl  to  the  conimonwealth.  I  le  i-ven  <'hangtHl 
his  lanijuaije  in  puhlic  n*!<|»ectinir  tlie  conspim- 
tors,  and  to  their  friends  atln'tixl  a  de.sire  to  l»e 
nvoncile«l  with  them.  B»'in;r  at  the  <*ountrv- 
house  of  Philippus,  near  to  that  of  Cicen*,  fie 
t(M»k  this  opiMirtunity  to  pay  his  eourt  to  a  |H-rs«)n 
of  so  much  considenition  inthen'puhlican  [Kirt\ ; 
aivosteei  him  with  the  title  of  father,  and  nH>n- 
tioninir  his  friemisof  the eonspi nicy  with  n*s|Mvt, 
iiffrcti'd  to  put  hinmelf  entirel\  under  hi'H  protec- 
tion.* <'iceni  U'ini!  either  the  dnji'  ot  tliei»e 
artifices,  or  williu'j  t«M'n<'ourai:i'  <  'cljixiiis  a<jrainst 
.Antony.  !^'eMi«flti»  livtt-n  to  jiii  prot'c'ii'itins;  not- 
VMfh.-tandiri'^  tli  it  l*hili|ipus,  who  was  interoted 
t4>  siw  the  repuliHc,  ;it  tin'  >-aiiie  lime  intomit  d 
fiiiii  that  he  iliil  not  NIie\e  t!ii><  artlul  K>y  was 
sincin".* 

Whiii-  the  youn:r  <*.T!yir  thus  stro\e  tti  inirni- 
tiatf  hi:iist>lf  wit!i  ihr  |i.irty  of  tin'  S4  nate,  his 
cliicf  reliance  wa«*  on  th«'  iM-ople.  I  le  o|i«'ne«l  an 
oflice  for  the  }i:iyiiic:it  of  tin*  Lite  dictator's  Irjnicy 
ti»  i'\«'ry  one  who  rl.iimiil  a  ^hin*  of  it;  and  as 
thesi' litsTnlitii's  wire  a.-N'riliid  to  llie  diCf-jiHt], 
.irid  couM  not  U*  ni  idr  a  rh.irje  of  corruption 
aL.Min-t  him-elt*  ln' i|id  iii  t  '-•ru|'!i' t<i  i  xtcndtheni 
levoiiil  the  it  Iter  of  tlif  will.  I  li- r.  •!(ii\oun-d 
■it  till-  -ivur  tinic  III  iiiakc  it  In*  Nlif.id-  that  hy 
the  oj  pn  -Hons  of  Aiitonv  h»"  wm  -Inotened  ftir 
iiii-i!i«*  to  jK-rform  hi-i  dut".  in  tlii'*  ri-|i-«t  to  the 
jitiij.!i';  n-«'.»miniiiiliil  t-i  his  ji::i  iit-  to  h.i-iin  the 
-lie  of  hi*  own  •■tUrl-  ;it  any  |  ru  ••,  airl  «'t'i:tinu- 
,d'y  l»riin_'ht  in'w  ariit-|i-<.  to  tin-  iii.irlot  in  ordrr 
I'l  rii-i"  iimn^v.^  !'« inij  intnuhi'-'d  !«%  oth' of 
I'.r  Iri^'Uii's,  hi  dili\<-rid  .i  l::ir.tti_i:i'  t-i  tht-  ;ii»- 
; 'i-,  ill  wliii'h  hi-diclanii  hi*'  intriilion  I.- i  \l.iliit 
slniA-  ;iiid  ill*  :itriiMl  rii'i-rt.tiiii'  «ii»"«  in  hi'ii'ir  i»f 
!ii->  1  i!r  fiihi-r's  pioiiiorv.*  I  !•  pri  pi  i  .1  lo  h.t\o 
-«  1*1  tl  hi':..-i|f  tit  the  lIuMtri-  i:i  hi-*  i!-  iir  n!  -t   ti*; 


4  <'i<*  a<l  Attir  hS  M\  <p  II     >|i>l'>\rnir  f  >rtaiiut 

I  |iriiiiii:iiii  « III. nil  riiili;i;ii.  riiihi  l<a'.i'>  i1i-ih|iii. 

.'•    Ilil.i    till     \M    I  fl     |.'» 

t'l    .\|I{H1II1     >!•■  Ibll    TlV    lltl    tl 

7  L'li  r   si  .\tlic.  lib  IV  tii.  1. 
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hut  in  tin;  pirtii'ul.ir  liiid  the  nhfrliCiO.ituni  of 
Iwini;  r«»rl»i:l  l»v  ihi*  tribunoH.' 

Allhi>u«rli  i\ic  stMi;itiirs  in  ixiMicnil  frn>ipoto;l  \\\v. 
clainH  of  I  )rtiivius,  unii  roTji*ulori*{l  him  :is  a  7,*m- 
Iouj*  ri)!ifi»ili'rilo  aiTiiinsl  Antuny.  wln>  wus  the 
|irinri|).»l  ohjtft  of  thrir  fi'iirs,  tlj«»  con:}»iratr»rs 
saw  in  him  iho  ri'|»n'f*«'ntativi»  of  Ihrir  late  ene- 
my ami  th'?  IfM'lf  r  of  <  'u'^iir's  army.  'I'liry  en- 
dcavounvl  to  put  tlicir  frionfln  on  their  ;rmri! 
norainst  him,  arnl  by  all  incanH  in  tln-ir  iviwvr  to 
countorai't  hU  ]x»i)ular  art;*.  I'or  this  fiiirfnisr 
the  public  entortainnii^nts,  wiiirli  wore,  llii.-!  year 
to  have  N'en  j^ven  by  Brutus  in  tlie  (|uality  of 
prxtor,  were  proviiled  a  nil  e.xhilntiti  in  his  nb- 
Bcnc.c  with  jreat  iipl(Miiiour.  Thesi;  rntertain- 
inont«4,  from  anini«*sity  to  the  ftinily  of  (-.Tsar, 
rather  than  from  a  rejj.iril  to  Rrutu:*,  wi-ro  con- 
durtinl  by  C.  Antonin-*,  the  brother  of  tho  ]>re- 
lent  con!«uI,  who  preside:!  in  the  plai*r>  of  liis 
coUeusjue  the  ainiMit  pnrtor,  and  who  w.i**  d:*-iiri»us 
on  this  o'.v^on  to  divide  wilh  ( )rlavin-i  the  |)o- 

Kular  favour  even  in  iK'lialfof  Brutun,  wilh  whjm 
c  was  not  on  ^oivl  tenn"*.' 
As  8U?h  enti'rt-Mninents  were  intenlod  bv  the 
Roman  olTii'crs  tt)  inirr.iliuto  thenis<'lves  with  the 
|)eoj>le,  8o  the  nveption  t'ley  m«'t  with  wa?  con- 
ndered  as  an  iniJiiMtion  of  llieir  Kurc-'s  or  diATp- 
{mintment  in  anv  olijjvt  they  luid  in  view.  (>n 
the  pn»s<Mit  o»'(*i'<ion  the  Ten'us  of  Aoeius  liein:: 
bn)U"ht  i>n  the  st.i2<\  and  evrrv  «eniinient  of 
liberty  ani>lieable  to  the  limes  U'injr  jrn'atly  aj>- 
plaudVd,  this  was  eonsidcreil  ns  an  intimation  of 
popular  favour  to  t!ie  deliverers  of  their  eountry, 
and  to  Brutus  in  iKirtirubr,  ihe^jiverofthe  feasi. 
His  friends  thou^at  thi-  a  favourable  «»iip'»rt unity 
to  mike  tri^i  of  their  sln*n«;th  ;  and  as  Ine  Roman 
people,  still  suj>|x)simI  to  U'  the  siiveriM-jus  ot  the 
world,  wi-re  acvu-tomed,  lik'«  other  di':<iH)lieil 
masters,  toil:*:'i.le  i)n  the  •jreate'^l  alfurs  as  mat- 
ters of  priv:iti>  p:issiini.  nnvl  in  tht^  mi'Ut  (>f  their 
pleasure-,  thi;  arist.KTitieal  pirty  r;ii-<tl  a  cry. 
that  the  r"st.)rers  of  pijlili;*  li^-rty  :•.!>•  nild  be  re- 
adied to  thi'ir  eountry.'  This  rrv  wis  n.^t  re- 
turn''! by  the  auiiieiji-e,  and  th'  p-rfonn.iM'T 
itsi'lf  was  stoj>iM'il  by  tin-  ( l-iMMur-Jut"  i!ie  o;)i>«>;ile 
partv,  until  th'»  pripn-iil  no-.v  m  iil<'  in  fivi»ur  ol 
the  et)n-*j>irati>r;  shmltl  In*  wilh'lra'.vn. 

Brutus  anil  <  'asiius  liinlin:^  llu'ir  pirty  amoo'j 
the  |)€»oplt«  s-j  little  hIAv  to  sujiiMirt  tlirm,  s:i'.v  no 
Bceurity  but  in  thf  |K».«;-u's^iiin  of  provinces  whii'li, 
in  eas.?  of  an  ojMJn  atlaek  from  their  eufinies, 
mifj^hi  rtU|);»ly  them  wilh  mi>nev  and  af.iis  for 
llieir  di'fi'noe.  They  determintHl,  thtsrerore,  not- 
withstanding!  the  late  arrancjfMnenls,  by  wliich 
they  wen*  su|>ers4?ded,  to  repair  to  thi'  provin(.'«'s 
of  wh:c!i  t!ie  eoiiimand  had  l»een  <irii^nnl!y  in- 
trn  Icil  for  thcrn;  <.'a-*siu.s  to  Syri:i,  and  Brutus  to 
M  i:'i"donia  and  (rri'm*.  They  wen-*  eni'oiira:;ed 
i  1  trie  pursum-.N*  j)f  tlij.^  re-*oIution  by  llie  divi- 
sirjiand  <|uarrels  which  arose  in  the  npjh»siie 
piriv;  obii'rvini;  that  the  adherents  of  the  late 
t/ari.ir  were  ranired  on  ditlermt  side<  with  (")rta- 
%iusor  with  Antony,  and  that  the  army  it.>**lf, 
thouili  extn-mely  avc'r^*  ti>  disputes  whieh  landed 
to  disturb  their  |>i).*ses-ion  of  the  jrovernment, 
were  likely  to  bUaneeor  hesitate  in  the  ciioieeof 
their  leader,  they  left  Italy  wilh  some  hojH's,  that 
the  n'public  mi;jht  revive  in  tho  di^;>ension  of  its 
enemies. 

1  (Mcer.  ad  Altir.  lit),  xv.  t.'pi  ii. 

2  .\ppian.<i(i  UoU.Civ.  lib.  li. 

3  Cicer.  ad  Attic  lib.  XTi.  ep.  S. 


The  o.Tieers  whom  Antony  had  aweinM>^l;i« 
a  «;:n.ird  t«»  his  person,  vcniurptl  to  expi^tubv 
wilh  him  oil  a  brejcii  which  w:ia  so  likely  to  rr- 
duee  their  forc<\  and  they  rxhorte*!  him  li>  act  in 
eone<Tt  with  ( k'taviusi,  at  least  until  thev  tuH 
obtained  a  just  revenjr**  ajiaiiiHt  the  asn3«-ins  of 
r';rs;ir.  On  this  (Nvanion  Antonv  rntrrfd  iiiL^ 
the  rea.^ms  of  his  (ust  conduct,  am!  accountrd  fer 
the  eonees-^ions  whieh  he  had  made  to  the  ijciiitp. 
as  m^vsiviry  to  obtain  the  conditions  on  wlu^h 
the  present  (lourishini;  rtatr  of  the  jnrty  i^ 
iN'nded.  He  rtMnindtnl  his  friends  that  it  w.kHv 
liis  means  that  Ca^siir'A  acts  had  bern  r-itif:t  1: 
that  it  Wiis  by  his  nhMns  that,  notwithi^ndii:: 
the  lite  art  of  indemnity,  the  conspinitoRi  ^ull 
U'cn  expelled  from  the  city,  and  stripjied  of  tLrir 
proviures. 

For  the  futnn\  ho  assurrd  them,  that  bcinj 
[H)ssps«ed  of  a  proper  toree,  he  would  app^-ar  an- 
dis(;ui:-ed,  and  irive  rtuliieient  proof  of  his  re^arJ 
ti>  <.*a>>ar's  memory,  and  to  the  interest  of  hid  lur* 
vi vim  friends. 

Antony,  in  complianrr*  with  the  intrrjtin 
whi.'h  were  now  made  to  hi;n  at  this  confervnop. 
had  an  interview  wilh  (.X'taviu*;  at  which  tb*T 
were,  in  ap;H\iranee,  nvoneilcii  to  each  Gth«: 
but  tlieir  pri'ti-nsions  were  far  from  lipinij  soffi- 
eienlly  adjusUil  to  render  the  acrre<»mciit  of  K»na 
Ciintinuance.  ( )etiviuji  as|>irrfi  to  a  decrre  ol 
constH]u;MK'e  whieh  Anto!iy  by  no  Tm*nns  ihoush! 
iieitssary  li>  admit  in  m^  youiiji  ^  |»orpon.  Hi* 
und« milted  title  to  the  inheritanre  of  <.'a-sar,  onJ 
tlie  atraehment  of  (."*H\-ar"s  jxTsonal  frieii.U,  inidf 
Ant!j:iy  eimsider  his  advanocmi'nt  as  alto^ibr? 
in«'ompitib!e  with  t!ie  snrvessof  hisii\vndr>isn«. 
l-'llerls  (»f  thoir  jiMlousi'Vf  and  animoi«iti(.-saivon}- 
in-jly  soon  a^er  ap|)eared.  sueh  as  rendrn.'il  an 
open  breaeh  a-idn  UM:ivoiilal»le. 

A  va'M!i-*y  haviu'j  bipprned  in  the  eolle:je  of 
tri'.uine-j,'  i  ).'ta\ius,  ih-uiLrh  tar  short  of  the  local 
a;:*',  e.'.is  pn-^i-nteil  by  his  friends  as  a  eaii:iiJat« 
I'.ir  tliis  i\  \\'i  m.  An»i)iiy,  without  di\-Kiiltii  hir.i- 
•^.If  oji'.'iily  a'^iiij^t  thrrn,  publi-^ht-d  an  eili^ 
thriMtt'iiin;;  with  pnxivution  any  ]htsoii  who 
s'jr.'.ild  make  a  prt)Jli>^ition  to  the  jH'i»p}e  ei>ritrin!' 
t-.»  h;',v;  an  1  by  t'lisi-  means  pn-venlid  thfir  far- 
tlitT  pr.K'i'fdinij  in  this  design. 

S;;t»ii  art'T  this  aet  of  autliimty,  on  t'.if  fiart  of 
Ani.  iiy,  ti)elii'.'k  til'"  am!)ili»»n  of  ihi-  youn^  t.'i- 
sir,  m-'n  armed  as  llir  an  ass;is:;in.itii>n  wertr  d;*- 
et)\fri'd  in  the  consul's  hous4\  Tliey  were  nul 
brou'^ht  to  any  publie  examination  ;  bul  it  was 
iziviMi  out  tliat  they  had  be«»n  suU)rried  bv  <.K"ta- 
vius.  Whether  this  plot  was  fabrieatcil,  in  or-lrr 
to  lt»ad  him  wilh  the  »>«lium  of  it,  and  t.i  jnstifv 
the  measures  which  Antony  hiniM^If  ini-.rUatt\!l<} 
take  Hi»ainst  a  jn-rsitn  supiKJ^i'd  to  fia\f  aimni  it 
his  life,  or  whrther  it  was  by  Antony  ai'luaily 
bchevrd  ti>  l»e  n'al,  is  iincrtain.  It  <».v  isiinveil  j 
c«)nsiili'nil»le  termi-nt  in  t!ie  city,  and  tlit-  |sirli'"* 
reasoned  U)Hin  it  as  tln-y  wen*  sever.iIK  inelinr'i 
The  frientis  of  Antiuiy  jK'rsistrd  in  accu.Vm: 
Octavius  and  others  n-i'nininatetl,  uri^^ini;  as  a 
proof  of  Antony's  ilesi-jn  on  the  life  of  ( ';i-tir,  I'.i* 
naviriir  re«'ourH»'  in  tliis  m inner  to  a  for-'i-rv. 
which  was  e\idi'nt!y  intendrvl  to  exasjn'rat;' la*^ 
army  and  the  pi-opir  ajaiiiit  his  anla!;,iiiii4t,  ani: 
to  justify  the  viuU'nce  which  he  hini>i(»ltj  witli  the 
first  o[){iortunily,  meant   to   employ.^      Cicero^ 
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lnvwrvcr,  Rays,  tliat  peo;)le  of  jud;;nicnt  beliovrti 
the  pkiC  on  tlio  (Alt  of  Octavius  to  have  been 
n^il,  atid  thntthcy  aminwcil  of  it.* 

In  t lie  late  iutonai  of  militarv  usurpation,  the 
aen.itors  in  ^[cnonil,  thou<;h  willint;  to  rpHume  the 

{fovernnieiit,  were  actually  unable  to  bear  the 
nail  which  it  waff  likely  to  lay  on  their  HhouUIrn*. 
They  nJiMCcd  at  the  breach  between  Uctaviu* 
and  Antony ;  hut  if  thette  adventurers  should  con- 
tinue to  quarrel  aliout  the  spoilfl  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  any 
interest  in  defendin<i  it  were  no  more  than  a  prey 
tn  the  conqueror.  Clouds  hunj»  over  their  coun- 
cils on  every  side.  The  oflicers  who  had  served 
under  (.'sftiir  in  the  Lite  civil  war,  were  posted  at 
the  head  of  armies  in  the  mort  advantageous  situa- 
tions. Asinius  Follio  had  the  command  in  the 
fiithcr  province  of  S^iuin,  Lepidus  in  the  nearer; 
riancu4  commanded  in  Gaul,  and  Antony  in 
Marnlonia.  The  veterans  renuiined  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  with  swurds  in  their 
handu,  anxious  for  the  settlements  which  had 
been  Litely  aliened  to  them  by  C»sar.  These 
they  did  not  believe  to  lie  secure,  witliout  the  de- 
■trnrtinn  of  every  law  and  of  every  form  which 
could  be  cited  to  favour  the  cLiiins  of  the  former 
proprietor*. 

Antony  made  rapid  advances  to  the  military' 
usurpatiitn  he  had  some  time  pnijecied.  Having 
availed  hini-^elf  so  far  of  his  nomination  to  the 
povern:n«'nl  of  Macedonia,  as  to  f;et  |)Ossesaion 
nf  the  numerous  and  rrsfiectftblc  army  which 
<  'ji'ikir,  on  their  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  had 
lnn4|iiirtAtl  thither,  he  proceeded  to  exchanj;e 
tS-il  province  for  the  ( *is:ilpine  Gaul ;  and,  un- 
d"r  prrtrrit^e  of  exfiellini;  Decimus  Brutus  from 
th-n:*"',  h  111  onlcretl  the  army  of  Cs.'sar  to  lie 
trin-iKiri*-!  !utk  intt>  Italv.  Siwn  aftor  the  de- 
t.vtix'i  nl'  the  sup{X)Md  plot  of  <  Mavius  he  de- 
rnrti-l  frii*n  IliMite,  an:l  srt  out  for  Brundurtiuin. 
rijp  tr  n;*<  wfiirh  he  h:iil  onlerwl  from  Maci-thv 
riLi  wi-n*  nlnvidy  arrivcil  aitii.it  place;  and  as  he 
hi>l  intt  llijcn'^i'  thit  r^t-t.iviui  h.id  his enii^suries 
r'n;<l->>i-il  to  M' Iii'.'i*  lltt'iii,  111'  h.f'leried  to  pn.*Vf>nt 
t!i '  i>:lii-t  of  t'ii<t  ili'>ii::n,  niid  to  mrun*  his  own 
j'lth'iritv.  Ill'  prtifcsHi-d  to  employ  thin  army 
mrfi'lv  HI  ir.iinin^  jKHsession  of  the  pro>inc«' 
%»lii*h  hi  1  htfly  lieen  lUvret'd  to  him  by  the  jieo- 
pl".  Iii:t  in  tfip  dt*sire  of  occupyin:j,  wilh  an 
aniv.  thil  ^ery  ^t:itiofi  fn»m  whii'h  r!nr-nr  had  so 
ii'i.-rp--«''ul'.'  invaih-d  tlw  rrp«i!»Iic;  and  whirh, 
a  •'••r  I'ri^  to  th?  expri»<'*ion  »»f  *  'att»  on  the  nomi- 
riiti  •ri  lit'  t's'^ir  l«i  thit  proxiiiiv,  wa«i  in  n-aiity 
t'..'  r:'.  ilil  nr  I'liin'nindnii;  ^liliiin  which  ir-i*i'J 
pM.4»,4i:i;i  of  |{.i:[M*,  he  Kuiririi'ritly  eviii-'til  the! 
i'-  -!_»ri-i  »l.i  'i  he  hit  furni*-*!  iiL'-iirist  the  repuhii'*,  j 
s'l  i  M-i  !*>>-  a!.irriiiil  the  hfir  of  t'l'^uir,  wfio  ex- 1 
l«  •:•- 1  to  ^i-  th«'  lir^i  ^K'tiiii  (»f  \iU  (lOMer,  tlian  it  < 
•*.i:' !  t:i«'  M  luti*  wit!t  a  new  and  d.irii;orouM 
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r-il-r  l'i«-«-'  i:ii;»rrs-»l'in-^  while  Antony  tinik  : 

•'   ml  t'i  I'niri  iu^miii.  (  k'taviiH  repjin-d   to] 

I  ...  itit.i,  :in  I,  by  .l.irji*  dinali-uis'  in  nii>n<'y,  | 
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^<l•Tln4\\llo  wvTi'  m'ltlfd  at  <  *ala- ; 
■  .  I  t:.'j  n.  mi!  <  *apu:i,  tii  dt-il.ire  for  hiiii<<elf  [ 
'«i  I'  I  :..•  }»'-v.rtii!  siip{Hirt,  In*  pu'ili-ilicd  hi*i  in-! 
t  ii:."*i  t'lnitii-t-iiid  tlM'('<iri>^til,  and  tonk  iim  asun'*» 
t  •  { 'ia'111-  t!«e  aiithiinly  of  the  M-niti'  at^ain-t  their 
C-'  :.tit**'i  t  :»"niy.     He  prot'i**!-iJ  jjreat  z«-al  fi^r  thf 
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cause  of  the  republic,  and  a  fleeted  to  put  himself 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  Cicero,  now  the 
most  res[)ectable  memtier  of  the  senate  that  was 
lel>.  lie  intreated  this  experienced  counselor  to 
favour  him  with  an  inteniew  at  Capua.  "  Once 
>  more,"  he  said,  in  his  letter  upon  this  occasion, 
••save  the  republic."  At  their  conference  it  was 
deliberated  whetluT  Octavius  should  throw  him- 
self into  C'apua  with  three  liundred  veterans  who 
had  joined  him,  and  there  stop  Antony's  march 
to  Rome ;  or  should  cross  the  Apennines,  to  zivr 
the  lej^ions,  who  were  marching  from  Bruntiusi- 
um,  an  opportunity  to  execute  the  project  of  de- 
fection, which  he  believed  they  were  meilitating 
in  his  favour.  In  this  question  he  aiTected  to  be 
determined  entirely  by  C'icero,  who  advised  him 
to  move  with  all  the  force  ho  coukl  assemble 
towards  Rome.* 

In  comuliancc  with  tliis  advice,  flctavius  hav- 
in;r  assemijlcd  ten  tliousand  men,  without  waitin«; 
to  array,  or  even  to  have  them  complet(>ly  armed, 
advanced  by  hasty  marches  to  i)revent  Antony, 
who  about  the  nmc  time  had  marched  from 
Brundusium,  and  was  hastcnin*;  to  advance  in 
the  same  direction.* 

The  city  was  thrown  into  a  great  alarm  by 
this  unexpecUnl  approach  of  two  hostile  armies. 
Some  expreased  their  fears  of  Antony,  otliers  of 
(.>ct'ivius,  and  sotm^  of  both.  It  was  uncertain 
whether  they  advanced  in  Ci>ncert  to  omiress  the 
republic,  or  in  comiietition  to  contend  for  its 
sjnmIs.  Many  apnearam*es  favoured  the  latter 
supposition ;  and  tne  late  reconciliation  ga\csomo 
cretlii  to  tlje  former. 

Octavius,  Iiavins  tlie  advanta<:;c  of  a  shorter 
march,  arrivc<{  iNifure  his  anta<?onist ;  and  liein<r 
within  twi»  mile.H  of  the  city,  was  nveiv^l  by 
t.'anutiuK,  one  of  the  trit)une!<.  whom  he  siN>n  af- 
ter M'nl  Uick  into  the  nty,  with  a^-su^ances,  that 
he  hud  ass(>nibietl  his  |Kirty  ni>t  to  second,  but  to 
op|H>M'  the  dcsitrns  of  Antony;  and  that  his  pur- 
]H}in'  was  to  employ  all  the  forc<'  he  couM  raise 
for  tlie  dcfenre  of  the  coininonwcalih.  The  tri- 
bune t 'aiiuliu^s  in  n*[Kirtinr;  what  ]KiSM'd  witli 
(K'tivtus  exhortid  all  who  wisiieti  to  presi'rve  the 
republic  to  Irnd  their  assistance  in  execution  of 
thu  <Ie>irn. 

I'lhMi  these  assumnces,  drliverrd  by  a  tribune 
of  the  iR'ople,  the  g-il^'s  were  thrown  open  to 
<  )(.*ta\ins  and  he  entrn<<i  the  city,  tliough  not 
in  a  liiilitary  fi»nn,  yrt  followed  by  a  numerous 
hind  of  attendant.",  whi>  ciinciMJed  thrir  wi'aixins. 
With  this  company  he  t<»i>k  ]MKsi'ssii>n  of  the 
tc'injtio  of  (.'.istur  and  rudiix,  anil  pn')i:in-d  to 
explain  hiiii'^rif  to  a  numerous  roncotirse  of  {x*o- 
pie,  who  were  hastcnni*;  intothi*  an-a  or  court 
iM't'orc  t!te  ti';np!e.  I>('in;4  intHKluriil  by  the  tri- 
lMiri«>  into  this  asMNnUly,  as  a  {N•r^«•n  who  had 
in:itl<'rs  of  i»ri-at  tniunrnt  to<-.i:nr:iuniiMtc  n's|i<rl- 
nii:  the  5t.i!i>  of  the  repu1ih>*  anil  tlie  ili-sii!nH  of 
Aiiiony.  he  U'l^in  hi-^  siit-i-lt  |iv  roniMM'nior.itinj; 
the  ni"rkl>i  o(  hi-.  Iati>  aJoplivr  t\'.h«T,  and  Ihi'  in- 
!!r.itiluiii>  atiil  inju<itii'4'  of  Ans  ny  ;  dii'I.iri-d,  t!:.it 
alMfiujIi  he  h'.ii(  ai'Hcnihli'  I  In-*  t'ri«'ndH  niiii  ly  in 
his  'Avn  ik-lt-iit'e,  he  was  r-.niy  to  ei:i|*loy  tltriii  in 
till*  <«'r\ii*e  of  his  rniiMlrv,  :ind  subiniltcd  hiiriM'lt' 
eniirilv  to  i>ui*h  dini".i-)iis  as  hi'  shotilil  r(.'t-i\f 
fr«i..i  till'  p  .WITS  I  .-t  il-'i-'i«il  by  l.iw  n  the  i*oin 
inoiiwraltji ;  i»Im(T\iiI,  tint  thry  r.iuM  not  {himw 


•  Appiin.  d«  Bell  Civ  lib.  ii 
9  Cicsco  »&  AU.  Ub.  \i\.  «v  ^ 
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Wy  doiiM  of  his  inclination  to  be  cmployr<l  at  least 
aprninst  his  prrsonal  riu'mios. 

It  was  ]m)hai»ly  in  this  s|)oorli.  that  Ortavius, 
bcini!  to  make  a  Hi)!omn  as.-rvonition,  pointci]  to 
tho  htatui?  of  Julius  Cffsar,  wilh  thcao  words, 
"  So  may  1  arrive  at  my  lather's  honours  !"*  1  le 
had  two  opjKwite  and  irreronrilahle  ]tartirs  to 
please  on  this  ocension,  and  hud  not  learned  that 
the  only  safe  course  in  such  eases  is  silrnce.  lie 
oflended  the  i>arti7.anfl  of  the  repuhlic  by  the  ventv 
ration  he  exprepseil  for  Ciesar,  and  by  his  wish  to 
tread  in  his  sto]»« ;  and  in  this,  f>erha|«,  eummit- 
te<I  the  only  public  indiscretion  with  which  he  is 
rharjjo:ih!e  in  any  part  of  his  condnrt.  But  what 
was  in  reaiily  a  more  danirnrous  eflect  of  this 
error,  he  oflended  the  military  jart  of  his  audi- 
ence hy  the  reijard  he  afTected  to  entertain  for  the 
civil  povernmrnt  of  the  state,  and  by  his  open 
d(7claration  of  war  aj^dinst  Antony,  fiy  this  de- 
clanition,  military  men  found  themselves  not  in- 
vited to  enter,  as  they  exfwcted,  on  the  rtecure 
Itoswssion  of  the  rewards  and  honours  which 
lad  been  promist^d  to  them ;  but  called  upon  to 
fight  for  empire  atrainst  their  late  fellow-wJdiers, 
c^mmandtNl  bv  an  officer  from  whom  they  had 
high  ex{tectation3  as  a  friend,  and  much  to  fear 
atf  an  enemy. 

Soldiers  of  fortune  Mng  thus  disapix>inte<l  of 
the  BiHJils  which  they  exjH-ctetl  to  etnze,  and  of 
the  rewards  which  were  now  iK'comt?  due  for 
former  services,  so;ne  of  them  al»solutely  re- 
nounced the  party  of  Octaviim;  others,  under 
pretence  of  providing  arms  and  mrcssarirs  for 
the  fji'ld,  or  pleading  various  excuses,  desin-d 
le.ive  to  return  to  their  own  hahitritions.  The 
grc'iter  jxirt  of  the  veterans  actually  withdrew: 
Int  ( )ctaviu.s  young  as  he  wns,  difl  udI  sink  un- 
der tliii  untoward  st.ite  of  his  iilKiirs.  Wo  h:nl 
c»riler«'d  levies  in  I'truria,  and  in  the  district  of 
Rivi-nni.  'J'hc-e  lf»\i«^-^,  u]>on  the  re'put.iTiiiii  uf 
th.^  ascrndant  he  had  gainrd  in  the  city,  sucinvd- 
ed  apace,  an  I  ituluce'd  military  advi  iiti.ir«  rs  !r.»ni 
f'vcrv  (juartcr  to  csjkmis<^  his  cause. 

i\Ia!iy  who  had  ^^^^r^•C(l  uridir  .Tiiliiis  f'rcsar, 
]k'\:vt  avnstoiiv'd  to  th»'  life  rt"  a  soldier,  th'.ui'.ili 
«-c!tlc<l  .1-^  Jandliol-icrs  in  Italy,  wrrc  not  yet  nxitnl 
in  thj»  condition  of  cili/.rn«5,  t»r  i:i  tliat  ol  hushand- 
mi'u.  Thev  hid  vet  fresh  in  tlv-ir  tnrmorii's  the 
licriise  and  the  s;ioiIs  of  war.  'J'hi-y  saw  tluMU 
o'.li'ri'd  anrw  uiid.^r  the  auspire-j  of  a  Ii^ider  who 
lv.)r('  l!ie  nn:nv  of  Ca-sir,  and  wh<vrf«  inunilicence 
wa-t  known.  Many,  then'!on»,  who  had  n.^'ently 
b.ft  Oclavius,  Ivini;  unwilling  that  othrrs  should 
reap  tiie  harvest  in  which  thry  thcmsrlves  had 
i)"en  invited  to  partake,  again  repaired  to  his 
st.mdaril;  an«l,  as  fast  as  they  arrixed,  were  sent 
to  Mtrnri  I,  into  dilTen'nt  quarliTS,  to  l»e  armrd, 
arravod,  and  furnished  with  all  nccesTiirirs  for  the 
licKl.2 

HctiNiu-;  I'nvn  thenceforwanl  conrlncted  him- 
self hftwc<Mi  the  parlies  willj  gn-it  addn'ss  :  to  the 
vetiTaiH  lie  talked  of  aveH'^itiij  (.'a'sar's  ileith:  to 
the  fri.'nd*  uf  i\w  n^puhlic  h<*  sit  forth  lln"  d.i?»- 
crro'n  di'.-iins  oi'  Antony,  alVctcd  to  s.icriliee  all 
private  res<'»it:nfnl  t«)  his  /eal  for  the  common- 
wealth,' even  projnoted  the  rle<-tion  of '"asiTa  into 
the  r*.i>lli'  jgiij'  ortri!»uni*s,*  and  alllvted  in  all  t liin^^s 
t'.>  1h»  g.>\eriie:l  by  I  In*  jsCtnte. 

1  Circr.  ml  .\lt.  lib.  xvi.  c.  15. 

2  Dio.  ('as*,  lib.  xlv.  c,  12.    App.  dc  D-.Ml.  Civ.  lib.  ii. 

3  (-'iciT.  ail  Att.  lib.  xv.  cp.  12- 

4  Ibid.  hb.  xvi.  cj>.  15* 


What  hopcB,  in  tho  mean  timo,  roiihl  be  fcvimd 
for  the  state  ?  Could  senators  eiitru.'4  the  aje  or 
the  intention  of  this  crafty  Kn*,  nurveil,  a&  thfV 
ob.serve<l,  in  the  midrt  of  i]sur(mti(»n;  andwbo^ 
by  arming  himself  without  any  legal  authorilv, 
had  given  evidence  of  an  assuming  and  audacious 
Bj)irit?  They  stood  in  awe  of  Antony,  and  wvre 
afraid  to  i)rovoke  him  by  an  open  declantion 
Octavius  did  not  yet  appear  to  lw»  in  ronditifin  to 
cojH*  with  the  Roman  consul ;  and  if  he  wcpi*  in 
condition  to  do  so,  would  bo  likely  to  form  de«iirT» 
equally  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth.  Ati\o- 
ny,  with  a  numerous  army,  had  nil  the  authority 
of  government  in  his  hands.  The  dispiHiiioai 
(»f  Pansa  and  Hirtius,  the  consuls  nameft  h\  Ce- 
sar for  the  ensuing  year,  were  y«'t  unknown.— 
Although  manv  things  were  transuicted  in  nioie 
of  the  wMiate,  tliis  onlerof  men  scarct-ly  venturrd 
to  n'.sume  their  onlinary  functions,  and  »ho(4 
under  the  rod  which  Ccrsar  had  lifled  over  thrm, 
even  while  it  hung  in  sus|»pn!Be  lirtwern  diflcppol 
dinsions  of  his  remaim'ng  party.*  ri«»o,  the  la- 
ther-in-law  of  Cicjiar,  ha<l  venturetl  to  0]>|i0!< 
Antony.  Cicero  and  Publius  Sorviliiis  afti-r- 
wards  followtxl  this  example.  "  But  all  that  w 
have  gaineil,"  Kiid  T-iciTo,  "is  no  more  than  thw, 
that  the  Roman  ]>eoplc  may  jxrceive,  that  who- 
ever c(>ntends  for  lilu-rty  is  not  safe  at  Romf." 
Them'  w^nator?.  therefore,  together  with  L.  C«4ti, 
L.  Casar,  and  Ii.  Sulpicius,  had  in  despair,  iij=on 
seeing  Antony  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  absented  themselves  fn^m  the  public  as- 
semblies. 

It  was  evident  from  every  circumstance,  that 
the  fate  of  the  empin*  was  to  U»  determined  l>y 
the  swonl.  The  troo|>s  feeling  their  coiise«piep.<y, 
afli'ctrd  in«lifl^.*rence  to  every  interest  but  tlif^r 
own,  and  pre-unie<l  to  treat  with  o«iu»l  cunt»'iii;it, 
in  tlu'ir  turns,  tln^  diflcrrnl  ])ersons  who  a.ssurin-.! 
the  coirj;nand  of  tlirm.  ( >f  the  tive  le^jioiis  "Ahu'h 
had  hum  (juarfcred  in  Majvdorna,  lour  w^■^•llr]^- 
<•d  at  r»nnidu-iiini  wIumi  Antony  arrived  attir.t 
place.  They  turned  out  on  his  comini:,  bv.t  lii'l 
not  nvcive  hini  with  the  usual  acclarnalioris  mA 
shouts.  Tln'y  closed  in  profnund  silenci-  r«"'i.'i:l 
the  platform  from  which  he  was  to  s}i*-ak.  as  h:iv- 
ing  sus[K'ndcd  their  judument,  until  they  n.'imuIJ 
know  what  gmtuities  they  wrn*  to  ninixe  in  ro- 
w!ird  of  th<'ir  services.  When  he  mcnti<r.i:l 
four  hundred  sestortii,  or  lK-tw»'<«n  thn-e  and  iiKjr 
pounds  a  man.*  This  heing  far  short  of  i!ji-  to- 
wanls  that  wj-n*  expected  lor  i^ivin^  a  new  i.i:>f- 
ter  to  th(»  commonwealth,  he  was  nnKwrrni  with 
signs  of  deri.Mon,  In  return  to  this  i;j-:'lri:."r. 
Antony  a<smiied  a  tone  which  tendei]  rather  to 
exasjH'rate  than  to  overawe?  his  audience.  lie 
repnviched  these  leuions  with  iniiratiniili-  I'.-rii.e 
favour  he  had  rect-ntly  done  th«Mn,  in  chaiiji;:,; 
th»ir  lle^tination  from  Parthia  to  tin-  <  is.rj  .;i' 
(laul ;  and  with  tnaihery,  in  haviiiLj  sullen-.i  :■.» 
remain  amtinir  them  tiie  »'mis-iin«'s,  \v)iiit:i  l.f 
knew  that  a  presnini'.tuons  U^y  hail  rnjpli-\«  ■!  ■«.' 
dehtinch  them  from  their  dut\.  "T'.im.'  ho 
s;ii«I,  "shall  not,  e»^aiH^  me;  in  tlie  v.n.in  i!::.-* 
prepare  yt»urselves  to  march  into  !i,<'  j  .-..-..ua 
which  is  allotted  lor  >onr  .sl:i:ion.' 

Aritonv,  while  he  \et  ciMitiiin-'d  to  s;»i  »n,  Ii.i 
tlw  mortifierition  t(»  s<  e  entire  coljnrl.-,  \\ii\i  li.«ii 


5  ('ic-er.  a<l  .Alt.  lib.  .\lv.  cp.  o  el  (5.    l.ii.t.  a<i  IX'.'ali^l- 
Inin.  p<i<*i  17. 
I     (i  Iiio.  Cuss.  lib.  zlv.  c.  13.  or  accurdiiig  to  .\i>piao 
1  lOiM-  HJ*. 
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•^fTi'^r*,  with:lnw  from  liU  prrsrnfe,  uttorinir 
wonlft  ot' roiitrmpt  nml  of  sfuni.  Sooinjj  the  do- 
srrtioii  likfly  to  heronip  Cfiirnil,'  ami  lieinjr 
jTTiMilv  ]»ri»vokr(l,  ho  (li«:ii)Us4'<l  tli«'  aiidionco,  eon- 
t«  rii*.'il  liiTi'f  hii!ulri\l  otfuvrs  ami  privito  men  to 
iriiitii<ili.iti'  flnilh,  aiiil  stoml  hv  wliilo  I  hoy  prri-^h- 
p«l  iintlor  thr  hiruls  of  the  oxorutionore.  Fulvia, 
who  hi'l  atri>nii<'<l  him  in  his  journey  to  Bruiitiu- 
{>ium,  i<«  fn\t\  to  hjve  Uvn  jirciient  hRcwise  at  thtit 
srone.  anil  ti»  have  sati:ited  her  revenge  of  the  in- 
suMa  otTrred  to  her  hiitdiand,  with  so  near  a  view 
of  the  eiecutionsi,  as  to  have  her  clothes  stained 
with  liiiiotl.' 

The  offence  that  was  taken  at  the«o  cruelties 
pivc  :iiii|de  en<'oiira;Toment  to  the  n«;ents  of  Oc- 
t.i\ius.  wh(\  nnt\vith<<t:indin^  the  threats  of  An- 
tony, still  continued  to  negotiate  in  the  (juarten* 
of  hi.4  army.  ]*a{H'r!<  wito  dropt  and  lianded 
atniut,  riMitiinin!;  a  contrast  of  Anttmy's  ]Mirsi- 
m  »iiy  with  the  liUrulity  of  Octaviiw.  A  wan*h 
\v.i4  iii:i!e  for  the  authors*  of  these  liU'Ix ;  but  the 
1*1.1  Miive:*M  with  whii'h  it  wa«*  ntieniled,  fier\*etl 
only  tti  show  the  genera!  disatfection  of  the  army. 
The  ac^'t»unts,  at  ttie  M.tmo  tiuH*,  which  were 
l<rou;:ht  of  the  |'ri*:;n'ss  wliich  <  >cta\ius  made  in 
the  urttleiiuMit**  of  the  Vetera iiis  and  uf  his  n-ce|>- 
tion  at  Rome,  jpive  Ant4my  a  just  fM^nxe  of  hirt 
<li:iiiT,  aii>!  ni.i'le  liiiii  chanire  Uin  tone.  In  a 
fb-iMiid  .id.!ri--<<  til  tlie  armv,  hi*  ina<le  an  a|M)liiiiy 
I'vr  hi-'i  ht:>  M'vt'rilii'M.  Tiiey  knew,  he  said,  his 
rS.irirter,  th.it  it  w:i!*  neither  mmlid  nor«»vere; 
th:it  the  yxuiu  he  had  nienti.)iie<I  were  no  mon* 
tlun  a  iiff^'iit  to  <i^nalizc  thi'ir  UMt'tin!:,  and  an 
f'.iriii-tof  lti<i  futnn*  munilia-nce.  lie  did  net, 
Iiiwr\ir,  at  thirt  timo,  make  any  atldilion  to  lii^ 
firnuT  It  Miiily.  lr<4  it  hhoiild  a)tpeur  to  be  extorte<l 
t'n>:M  hi  Ml  l>y  fear. 

Til"*  -  il'inr*,  in  -ipiif.Tr.ini*!*,  tsjtislied  wiih  the«v 

•  I  ':■!  iritn»ri^  n-i'i-jrti.I  with  respect  t!ie  •iniii  which 
}ijil  Wru  oll«-rnl  t4)  thfiii;  tiiilMiilttid  to  the 
r?i  iiiLii'-*  wliii'S  had  Ut-n  iii:i  le  ainoiij  thtirof- 
}i '•■r^.  :ii!  I  iiiir-'hi-l  oil'  in  di\i-ion.-«  l>y  t!:e  ro:ist 
of  tip*  A-iritti.-  |.iv\.iriU  ArizniiMiiii.  Aiitmiy 
lii'tio'-lf,  witfi  .1:1  4 '•t'lift  of  e:i\.ilrv  aii.l  iiilitntry, 
r.rii.»f^->i  of  iiH-ii  the  bmvrHt  and  iiio^t  attichrd 
til  ).i*  !••':<•■  >!i,  whi>:n  he  h.id  si'iri'ted  fn>in  tlie 
w h> ill*  .trill V.  -it  out  for  Kiuiie.  At  his  arrival, 
t:»f  !t  ir-'  'A'  n-  iji;:irti'n  il  in  the  suhurl*-  ;  !:'•  hi:n- 
-  !.  .'t*  I.  !•■.!  h.'  .1  lii»ly  of  fni»f,  enti'n-ii  the  rify. 
It  1 1  1  r>  !ii!  ir  I'Mird  :ii<i:]:iti-ii  in  ihr  court  ri  hi<« 
*.".<iii  !i  ii-i'.  nr ifp'd  iTiitnHU  tti  U*  pi>^ii'.|,  i».i\i' 
I';.-  ;■  -  ■•■.  .I'l-I  Miiili'  i-\iry  di-iHi^iiimi  to  pri\t*iit 
r'i-.r«-i .   a*   i:i   a    niilit.irv  ••t.iti.in.      Tm  iri^   >ti'l 

\   -*•  I   uii'i  tSi-  *'i\\ f  e.iii-i]|,  hi*  si:;niMiinMJ 

*•  -*  '1 1'.'  |.i  :i»-'it  iin  till"  twenty  fiHirlh  «»f  Sr|>. 
t<     i'i^r;    iTi  I   in  tin*  pni-'l  iiinti-in  or  HU'nniwn>i. 

I     !i-.  I   lilt  II    itiv  -'U  iliir  a'l-i'ntrij  Iiir:)^-if  on 

•  .  .t  !»-,  \."  -!  "Ill"'  }*'  di-«'iii«- 1  an  :ii'i"i  •i'i.iry  In 
!  ..    ;  '  .»  -I  .'II  i-t  t'u'  roii-nl  •  lif»*.  whirh  hii|  lit-n 

I  ,'     .    I:,  .i.i  ri-  !.  .iii.l  ail  : nnipli'-i-  in  ihr  ntlur 

•.I  ^-  t  l< -. '!!•  k:iiii%:i  t<i  l«t>  in  ii-.'it  ili'in  ajaiiii't 
1  .■■  r-  ;  ■.  >.t.-. 

N  •  %.:"■  -•  i:i-ii'i-i  till*  im-ir.ni':- t!ir»at,  .\ntoii\ 
'        :       ;"    '    !      I    t     ;jHi -lil    :it    tlir    tiin'    iipj^iiitttil  ; 

•  '■  I'l  *' 'T  pf.  »•!  iin  iti'iii.  !'♦■  »_' iin -iu  !iniiin«  I 
'    .     -       ■'-■   (.1   Ml*  t  nil  till- t-.\i  nt\  I  i.'htli   (if  the 

..i' I      Ml"  im«  "I  !•  ■!.  iMi  t!:ii .!  i\.  to  !■!►- 

r  I  -.  I  '  ^1  ijii'i.t  <  Il  t  tviu* ;  whom,  ill  .i!l  hi« 
.  .  I'...- -I'-  !ii' i|Ui!ir)iil   with  tlie  11  iiih' nf  Sjur- 


T  <trri  «i|  Alt   l:b  in.  rp  8. 
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tacuR;  as  havin*  without  any  lepil  authority, 
[irc*uir.f  d  to  levy  war  nirainst  the  utate  ;'  but,  at 
ne  entereil  tlie  jmrch  <»f  the  senate- houne,  a  mes- 
srnnrer  arrivcnl  with  accounts  that  the  Lejrio 
Martin  had  dei«ertetl  with  its  colours  to  Oeta\ius« 
IVftJre  he  had  recovereil  this  shix<k,  another  mes- 
senger came  with  a  like  account  of  the  fourth 
legion.  He  eiitentl  the  senate,  but  very  much 
disconcert«Nl,  and  unpreparwl  to  act  in  circum- 
stances so  diflerent  from  those  with  which  ho  laid 
his  account.  He  avoidetl  the  mention  of  Octa- 
vius;  and  pretendin*;  to  havT  calKnl  the  assem- 
bly, without  Aiiv  particular  Iiusiness,  he  made  a 
short  s|ieech  anA  adjoumetl.  .Fn>m  this  meeting, 
hearing  that  one  of  the  revoltinl  le<nons  had  taken 

(Mist  at  AIIki,  he  inxtantly  repaired  to  that  place,  in 
loiies  of  reclaiming  them ;  but  was  received  w  ith 
a  (lischarse  of  arrows  and  stones  from  the  Iiattle- 
ments,  and  obli;;etI  to  ntin>.  Kearinp  that  the 
reinainderof  the  army  would  follow  this  example, 
he  ordered  them  an  additional  tn^ituitv  of  five 
humlred  sestertii,  or  uUiut  four  )H>unds  a  man. 
And,  to  (live  them  an  imnK'diate  ]tr(ui|NVt  of  ac- 
tion, which  is  oOen  the  most  etlivtual  nM>ans  of 
lEtitlinir  dangemus  humours  in  any  armv,  lie  de- 
clared his  intention  to  make  war  on  l)€cinius 
Brutus^  in  onler  to  disliNlire  him  fmm  the  pn>- 
vince  of  (Jaul.  In  pursuance  uf  this  intentu>n, 
he  on!en'd  his  e<|^uipa);e  for  (hi>  field,  and  set  up 
his  standanl  at  I'lbur,  to  which  pkicelieex|iiTteil 
that  all  his  frieiitls  and  adherents  woultl  njiair. 

Antony,  \x'w»  joined  by  the  last  of  the  tnH)(ia 
from  Maeeiloni-t,  had  still  thn'<*  le^iions  lielonging 
to  that  anny ;  and  these,  to<:(ther  with  the  \ete- 
rans  st'tthil  in  the  nei;;hNiur)uKNl  of  Tilur,  who 
came  with  their  enAii;nK  and  colours  toofi'er  their 
s«'r\ie(-s  ariinunted  in  all  to  four  le^io^s,  li*sid(-s 
the  ordiiiiiry  iittnidanre  of  irregular  triMijs,  and 
the  erowiU  of  |ni»|  If  th:it  tli-i'kul  to  his  htandard. 
With  this  lorii.iil.ilile  |.«'',\rr.  haxiiii;  fi)r  a  a  f«-w 
d.ivs  ovrni\M-d  tlif  rilv,  :iii(l  drawn  ar«>und  him 
the  ^^rciiti^t  part  vt'  tlir  m  n.itr,  aiifi  of  the  npitt*- 
tri.in  order,  with  ii.:iriy  of  the  }!«-opl('  who  hud  so 
I:iti  ly  diH-Kind  ft>r  hi;^  ri\:il.  aitd  who,  in  the  et  n- 
ti--t'«  of  sui'h  jiartii  ?«,  eM-r  yield  to  the  prrs«-|it 
}Hiwi T,  aii'l  lire  tlie  projrf  rty  of  him  who  ran  U*>t 
work  on  their  fi-iir>;  he  >*i  out  on  his  mart-h  to 
Ariiiiiniiin,  the  l.i>t  phu'eof  Italy  on  the  frunCTrr 
i>f  Cianl. 

(>eti\iiis  at  t'le  -.in.e  time,  hail  assenil-Utl  his 
forers  .it  AI!m,  r«>'i«i''tin<j  of  th«'  two  li  cimis  who 
hail  hitrly  I'l-me  oxir  to  l.iiii  from  Antony,  one 
li  ::iiin  of  lit  w  liv:«-<.  ti>L''i!iir  with  two  (,f  the 
vetiTJiH  liti-ly  ( :ii!<i.«lir(l,  which,  net  liiiii;  fi:lt, 

wen*  rosii'ii  tn!  w  tth  t!.«-  ehi-i. f  his  iii-w  -liiis*  d 

in<*n.  lie  iii;iili>  a  ri{Niit  t(»  the  M-iiali*  of  the 
iiuiii!it-r  an<]  di -i-riptiKii  I'f  llic  lr(Hi|-<«  hi*  had  thus 
.i!«-4'iiiMi'],  and  n  ci  iv<  d  tin  ir  thuik^  and  eoiiiiru- 
tiil.itii>n->.  ll  i-i  in-MTtlii  Ic-i  I  roliiMe,  tl:.it  his 
MT\ii'i"s   wip"  pi«iMil  bv   lljj"  Itily   with  j^n  at 

ili'<trU''t  ■•!  till  if  dW  II  •«!tlMl!ol>.  ill:il  of  liis  i!l  .-IJil4. 

ll.it]  i!a*  s4-:i.iti-  1 1 1  n  Ini- t.i  rlii  OH  nn  whoM* 
>wiiri!>  ihi-v  wiTi'  to  n  ly  t'<>r  tin*  dili  nn-  <>t  tin  ir 
(-iii-«>>,  t!ii»M'  of  (':i"iii<«  .1111!  I:^utll^  with  tl>« 
iithi-r  riiii-pir,ili-r-..  i.ruiii.illy  dr.iwii  in  N  half  of 
i!ii'  [i'pnlihi*.  Hill  t  li.ixc  .ip|i«.iri-«l  tin-  pn  li-ral.lr 
I'hiOi-f.  riii'<-rt.ii:i.  JKiwi-xir,  ot  the  1  ti«i't  ot  nuv 
dm  I  '  r  }  "i'  .i  ■  ri  ■.hIuM.im  in  t  i\i-ur  o!"  ll.i^*-  whi» 
wi  ri-  thi-  .ii*ih<>'«  i>f  (':t-.ir-  ill. it  ll.  tilt  \  ll  It  the 
r.irn  ^jHiiniriu't-  t<i  Im'  III  liiil-iiiii'd  with  thrin  to 
priv.ilf  I'T-nrio ;  and  Miiiitors  airoriliii;;!)  wruto 
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the  niniios  of  tlio  dead,  the  ornanu-ntK  of  thrir 
own  ])or.-<oiis,  the  gurjirls  uiitl  tlic  pni'tcxtas  of 
thrir  child rt'ii.  'The  jm^jiK*,  in  jjoneral,  up[)i>nTii] 
to  ht^st  izi'd  with  iin  {'iiidtMnical  pliit'iisy,  of  which, 
neither  the  drjjrcc  tii  their  attHchnieiit  lo  Ca>«ar 
in  hirt  life-tinie,  nor  the  manner  in  which  tliey 
had  receiveil  the  first  accounts  of  his  death,  had 
given  any  adequate  exiM'Ctations :  they  ran 
through  th<*  stnvts  denounciiii;  vensfcance  on  hia 
cneiuier*,  and  priK"ee<le<l  to  violence  a<^ainPt  e\ery 
person  who  was  n*|)resenlttl  as  such.  lielviuft 
Cinna  \x''\iv^  mistaken  for  Corncliutt  of  the  sann* 
nfinie,  wiio,  on  tlie  precedin;;  day  had  declared  iiid 
approlutinn  of  tlie  conspiracy,  was  put  to  death 
by  tiic  (Nipuiace,  his  IhmU-  torn  in  piecet^  and  Iuh 
head  carrii^i  in  procession  on  the  iRiint  of  a  ppear.* 
The  {M.'r|K>traturs  of  this  murder  Uinrr  led  by  the 
retainers  and  deiteniants  of  (..Vsar's  family, 
snuti'hed  litrlited  brands  fn»ni  the  funeral  pile, 
and  att-icked  tfie  hous<*»  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
the  other  conspirators.  They  cvt>n  attemptiHl  to 
demolish  lVmpey*s  tl'.eatn*,  in  which  C'a^sar  had 
U'eii  killed,  and  li;:li(in!X  many  firen  at  once  in 
dillirent  piirts  iif  the  city,  threatened  the  whole 
with  iinnicdi.ite  destruclix'n. 

In  these  riots,  thoujjh  projivted  hy  Antony,  the 
public  dis*)rdi-r  was  c.irried  to  a  jjjreater  heii;ht 
than  he  had  wis!i(d  or  foresi'en.  ilis  intention 
WMs  to  iiicite  a  |K)pul.ir  crv  atrainst  the  authors  of 
C;Lvurs  death,  and  to  duvk  the  siMiate  in  any 
Oj»jHy<itiitn  tin  y  were  likely  to  gi\e  in  the  exi'cu- 
tii>n  of  his  own  d'si:fns.  Ihit  when  the  crina-s 
wirk-ii  weri-  coint.iitlril  iH'i;:in  to  n'tlect  dishonour 
on  tlie  jnrty  of  I'a.-sir,  and  when  all  |MTsons  of 
property  were  alarnii-d,  and  the  city  itself  was 
tliri-itiMjed  with  ruin,  he  found  him.-elf  ol»lijied, 
with  the  autln»rity  t»t magistrate,  to  interjHjse  and 

IMtt  an  <>iul  to  tunmlts  of  so  danixi-rous  a  natun*. 
■'or  this  purj>o.;t>,  in  ci)ncert  with  DolaU-lla,  lie 
issued  an  nlict,  ])rohibiting  the  |K)pulace  to  as- 
winble  in  arms  on  any  pn'lence  whulcver,  and 
|K>«.t«'<l  fxuards  in  ililferent  parls  «>f  the  town  to 
secure  the  obst-rxance  of  it. 

Antonv  ha\inii  bv  tlu't!*^  means  n-stored  the 
pr:ice  of  the  city,  and  disjx^rsed  all  the  crowds 
wliich  had  assembled,  except  tliat  which  Mill  re- 
m.»in»'d  at  the  place  of  < 'a*>.ir's  tum-ral.  wlirre 
tlie  jH)iJul,i.'*e  continuiMl  for  some  timi*  to  fiM.'d  the 
])i!c,  he  mule  a  journey  U>  the  country,  and  re- 

m.iined  in  <.'amKiiii.i  trreat  i>art  of  Aurihind  M:iv. 
IN-         •  •      ■        I    ^  -I  •      1  •      •  •". 

J.'urnux  tins  ti!ne  he  was  assi«iuous  ni  tns  visKm 

to  the  quarters  and  new  setllemi'nts  of  the  vj  te- 
rans,  on  whom  he  was  for  the  fulun*  tt)  rely  for 
8Up{)t>rt  in  the  p^■tension^,  which  it  is  probable 
he  had  already  conceived,  and  which  were  much 
ttK>  hii;h  for  the  s;ifi'ty  of  the  conjmonwe^dth. 
In  his  absence,  m\\v  Kmatius,  who  had  fonnerU 
assumeil  tlu;  name  of  Marius,  and  under  thfs 
)K)pular  designation  had  U'cn  busy  in  disturbing 
the  pul»Iic  p«Mce,  and  who,  uinm  this  account, 
had  l>y  the  late  dictator  himselt  Ix-en  driven  frtun 
th«^  city,  m>w  aijain  ap|)eareil,  affected  to  lead  in 
the  riot«>us  honours  which  were  paid  ti>  the  me- 
mory of  Ta'sar,  and,  atlcndeil  by  the  |H)puIace, 
erected  an  altar  or  monument  on  the  sjMjt  when^ 
the  corp.M'  |]a<l  lH>en  burnt,  and  drew  ntullitudt-s 
lhith»r  as  to  a  pl;'.ci?  of  devotion.  ( )n  this  jK-ca- 
won,  DolaU'lln,  who  iiad  olietided  many  of  the 
moH'  resiH^ctable  cilixens,  b*-  assnmmji,  williout 
any  n'jjular  authorit\,  the  dignity  of  consul,  now 


/  Sitelon.  in  Ccs.  Piul.  Ibid.  Aj'pian.  Dio.  Casd.  &.c. 


rivovered  their  favour  hy  a  \i;rorou»  cirrciscof 
his  i^iwer  ajriiinKt  this  inqMistor,  ;javi'  orders  that 
Kmatius  should  U*  ]>ut  t4i  dinith,  n:any  of  hin  nc- 
conipliced  thrown  from  the  Tari)rian  nx-k,  and 
the  monument  or  ullar  tluy  had  ervcti-d  frhnuld 
be  ra/jetl  to  the  pn»und.2 

By  Ihesi'  ex<rutionp.  the  p-cjicc  cf  the  nt? 
8iH*mrd  to  U'  e^tablisliett,  and  evfn  the  comzrKiii 
weaUh  itself  in  sonic  measure  rrt-torrd.  Doth 
the  consuls  affected  the  character  of  (.-nliiiar^ 
ina«^istrates,  showcfl  a  pn>|)rr  deference  to  \he 
ftenatr,  and  in  all  tiling  en  Jeavoun*d  to  ^^e  ta- 
tisfaclion  to  the  friends  of  Ino  republic.  Antony 
u\Mn  his  n't  urn  to  the  city,  con8ult<'d  the  prin- 
ci|Hil  M^natora  U]K>n  e\ery  motion  which  he  (ito- 
|)Osetl  to  make,  and  referred  the  detr-nnination  of 
every  (jue^tion  to  the  free  dittcusMion  of  tliat  Ix^h. 
He  afh>cti*d  to  have  no  Hecreti«;  and  though  ein- 
ix)W'ereil  hv  the  lute  act  of  the  im  nate  to  camr 
into  execution  the  dillerent  articles  of  Ca'iur'B 
will,  and  to  complete  all  his  intended  amnge- 
ments,  he  did  not,  under  this  do«crii>tion,  propiVe 
any  nieasun^  but  what  was  gcnemlly  known  and 
approveil.J 

In  pursuance  of  tliis  system  of  moderation,  it 
was  pro|>os«'d  by  Antony,  that  Sextu^s  the  re- 
mainm^  tion  of  l\>m}i<\v,  who  under  the  authority 
of  the  late  dictator  had  U'cn  declared  an  out-law, 
should  Ih^  retitond  to  his  country,  and  ha\e  & 
com)H>nsation  in  money  for  the  lotiises  which  liad 
Uvn  suntainetl  by  his  family:  and,  to  provide 
likewise  for  the  future  tnifetv  of  the  comiiion- 
wealtli,  OS  well  as  for  that  of^  private  jiersims,  it 
was  pro|>osed  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  to 
alndisn  for  ever  the  name  and  )iower  of  dictator 
At  the  same  time,  all  the  hononirv  \otes  which 
had  passed  in  favour  of  Brutus  and  C'ussiu^,  and 
every  nit  which  had  a  tendency  to  miti«rule  the 
animo<<ity  of  CVsar's  party,  to  jxicify  the  veterans, 
and  to  incline  them,  without  any  farther  disturb- 
ance, to  settle  on  t!ie  lands  which  had  Uh  n  allot- 
ted to  ihiMu.  had  his  concurrence. 

The  senate,  in  order  to  terminate  as  ^\m  as 
))ossibli'  e\ery  occasion  of  public  uiicasint>s  or 
alarm,  altluMijjh  they  j^really  (hsapproved  of  the 
reward  that  was  ni^t""  *»>  the  army,  for  iiavin^, 
in  a  manner,  suKIuihI  the  rep'Ublic,  and  had  rea- 
son to  dread  the  pnxredent,  yet  haMened  ti»  llie 
|M:rformanceof  all  ("a^sar's  enjjatienienl.s  in  order 
to  depri\e  the  veterans  of  any  pn^tenci-  for  mul- 
tiplying tlieir  demands,  or  remaining  tt»{;jelher  in 
arms. 

I'hese  circumstances  had  a  verv"  favourable  as- 
pect, ami  the  slv)rm  which  threatened  tin'  city  and 
the  conmionweallh  apjH'areil  to  U*  hiiil.  Alany 
had  foretold  that  the  {H'rmission  of  a]>ublic  funeral 
to  C.'UHar  Wi)uld  have  danju'rous  consi-<|Uencetf: 
and  durinij  the  late  tumults  and  riots  t{iou::ht 
themscKes  sufficiently  jnstitii'd  in  these  pri'ilic- 
tions.  But  their  appreht>nMons  now  ai^Karfi  to 
have  l«vn  <;r«)undless,  and  the  authors  of  the  late 
moileratc  counsels,  in  whicli  the  s<-nat4'  v\;i>  in- 
duced to  teni|ioris(>,  and  to  make  coll{■^^^il  ns  in 
.such  matters  as  were  of  It  ss  moment,  in  Mr  it  r  to 
apjH-ast;  tlio  animosity  of  jiarties,  and  U>  < :lt;.ni 
their  c«»ij>!ent  in  matters  of  more  con.M.qUtnce, 
were  i!(»w  hiuhly  apjilauilrd. 

All  tlie  coiispirati»rs,  in  the  hei^-ht  of  the  ViUs 
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(]i«onk>ni  which  arr#r.r  on  account  of  Ca?saT'«  fanc- 
ral.  had  withdrawn  from  the  city,  and,  under  dif- 
ferent honoumhle  pretences  which  were  furnished 
thi*in  !>v  the  ivr^ate,  continued  to  aheent  them- 
selves from  Rome.  Many  of  them  had  been 
IbnneHy  named  to  the  government  of  provinces, 
and  now  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  their 
lots.  Decimus  Brutus,  in  this  C4i|>acity,  repaired 
to  the  Cijialpine  Gaul,  Trebonius  to  Asia,  and 
TuIIius  Cimlwr  to  Bythinia. 

.Marrus  Brutus  liad  been  appointed  to  the  go- 
Temment  of  Mace(!onia,  and  Cassius  to  that  of 
Syria ;  hut  the  two  last  being  actually  in  office  as 
prsptons  could  not  take  possifitiion  of  provinces 
until  the  expiration  of  their  year,  nor  could  they 
re::ularlv  alisent  themselves  from  the  city,  with- 
out  some  decree  from  the  senate  to  dispense  with 
their  attends nc*e  as  officers  of  state.  Under  the 
present  favourable  aspect  of  public  aflairs,  and 
after  the  omsub  had  given  such  evident  proofs 
of  their  respect  for  the  commonwealth,  it  was 
•unposed  that  the  authors  of  the  late  revolution 
mi^^ht  now  return  in  safety  to  the  capital ;  and 
Cicero  himself,  on  this  occiisitm,  was  so  confident 
of  tlie  perfect  restoration  of  peace  to  the  republic, 
that  in  writing  to  Atticus,  he  assures  him,  that 
''  Brutus  may  now  walk  the  streets  of  Rome  with 
a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head."  In  this,  however, 
with  all  his  penetration,  he  had  overrated  the 
pTofiNtfiions,  and  mintaken  the  designs  of  Antony. 
Thi««  profligate  adventurer,  the  more  dangerous 
thit  he  was  sup|)asei]  by  his  debaurheries  dis- 
qualified for  any  deep  or  arduous  df^ign,  had  as- 
puTneil  the  tl.isTuise  of  modrratiim  and  defen-nce 
to  the  senate,  merely  to  conceal  his  intentions, 
until  he  had  lormed  a  party  on  which  he  could 
rely.  He  had  so  far  iiu})osed  on  the  public,  by 
atlrctinij  to  Ih'  alarmed  with  d.mjrer  to  his  own 
person  troin  llir  notn  which  he  was  emjiloyed  to 
sujiimNrt  after  the  funeral  of  Casir,  lluit  the  se- 
nate iH'nititted  him  to  nrm  his  friends;  and  suf- 
feri'd  him,  undrr  thiir  own  authority,  to  assemble 
a  j«'>wr'rful  IvkIv  of  men,  jm(»uiiting  to  some  thou- 
sanis  chitflycomjmst'd  ofoliirers  who  hud  jsiTvcd 
un-l<>r  the  late  dictator,  and  who  now  submitttHi 
to  art  ii'i  the  jjuanis  of  Antony's  jxTson.*  Being 
iUuA  strt'n<(th.  ncd,  when  tla*  return  of  Brutus 
and  (\i.ssiu<«  was  m«-ntiont-d  to  him,  he  lietraved 
th«'  IjJrfeh'Jod  of  his  forin!"r  professions.  "They 
cuinut  Iv  Hjife,"  he  Kiiid,  "in  the  niid.st  of  so 
numy  t.f  <  *;p^r's  n  tainers  and  friends."* 

Antonv  Via  ijreatlv  awed  bv  the  abilities  of 
DrutU4  a:.]  v';t**ius,  by  the  n»s|XH't  which  was 
|ui<I  lii'Mii  by  the  public,  by  their  credit  with  the 
BtMi  itc,  an  I  by  their  determined  n^)lution  to 
m.iii)t:tiri  it.-*  authority.  In  order,  then^fore,  to 
fortify  hiiiis4'|f  against  them,  he  maintained  a 
cu'Uinuti  C4>rri':»jK)ndenco  with  the  veterans  of  the 
late  <  'spsiir's  army,  courted  their  attachment,  and 
Ftiti^l  hiin.stHf  as  their  pn^ector  and  leader.  In 
this  c  ijMcity,  he  made  bus  visit  to  their  settlements 
in  <.'a:u|»iini.i,  where,  it  has  l>e*'n  observed,  he 
jvi-^hI  the  grt^er  [lart  of  the  months  of  April 
■  n.l  Miy.  At  bis  return,  he  endeavoured  to 
strcji^tljrn  himself  still  more,  by  entcrin<T  into  a 
con.vrt  with  Lepidus,  who,  in  the  quality  of 
serond  in  c<>;nnuind  to  Co'sar,  or  general  ot  the 
hurs->  t>  t!t<>  dict.itor,  remained  at  the  he.ul  of  all 
the  milit  iry  forces  in  Italy.    He  en;;aged  biiiL^tif 

4  Appian. d«  Ikll  Oiv.  lib.  i. 
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to  oKain  for  Lepidus  the  dignity  of  chief  poniifT; 
and,  in  order  to  cement  the  union  of  their  fami- 
lies, proposed  a  marriage  of  his  own  daughter 
with  the  son  of  this  officer.  He  had  liern  averse 
to  the  promotion  of  Dolabella ;  and,  at  the  death 
of  Cfpsar,  would  have  oj>poiied  his  assuming  the 
dignity  of  consul,  if  he  iiad  not  been  prevented 
at  first,  by  the  uncirrtainty  of  bis  own  situation, 
and  afterwards  by  the  countenance  whicn  this 
intruder  into  public  office  began  to  receive  from 
the  senate.  In  these  circumstances,  to  dispute 
the  accession  of  Dolabella,  would  be  to  throw 
him  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  republican 
party ;  he  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  disguise 
his  inclinations,  and  took  measure  to  gain  nim, 
or  at  least  to  set  him  at  variance  with  the  authors 
of  the  late  conspiracy.  For  this  purpose,  be 
made  a  tender  of  his  services  to  procure  him  an 
ap)X>intment  to  command  in  any  of  the  more  td* 
vantageous  provincial  situations. 

Ni^withitanding  that  Cassius  was  already 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Syria,  Antony, 
according  to  agreement,  undertook  to  support  tho 
pretensions  of  DolaU>lla,  and  to  aid  him  in  sup- 
planting Cassius  at  the  meeting  of  the  senate, 
which  was  to  be  held  on  the  first  of  June. 
Having  in  this  manner,  with  great  industry  and 
application,  strengthened  himself  by  his  coalition 
with  Lepidus  and  Dolal)elki,  the  one  at  the  head 
of  the  annv,  the  other  his  own  colleague  in  the 
princi{)al  office  of  the  state ;  and  having  secured 
the  attachment  and  supfwrt  of  tho  veteran  soldiera 
recently  settle<l  in  Italy,  he  no  longer  ke|)t  any 
tenns  with  the  senatorian  fMirty,  or  with  the 
friends  of  the  republic.  Having  formerly  ob- 
tained a  resolution  of  the  senate  to  confirm  all 
the  acts,  and  to  maintain  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  <levisetl  by  (.'«*sar,  and  being 
master  of  the  }Mi[)(>rs  and  memorials  in  which 
these  were  contained,  he  brought  extracts  and 
quotations  from  them  in  pup})ort  of  his  several 
jirofKMals,  without  producing  the  originals;  an<l 
in  this  form  commenceil,  in  the  name  of  the 
dead,  a  reign  mort*  arbitrary  than  that  of  the 
living  Cesar  had  been.  As  he  had  never  com- 
municated to  any  one  the  jiai.-ere  or  memorials 
from  which  these  autiiorities  were  drawn,  he 
expunged  or  he  inserted  whatever  he  thought 
propter,  or  even,  without  taking  this  trouble, 
framed  his  quotations  on  every  subjt*ct  to  the 
pur{x>BC  which  he  meant  to  st'rve.  He  made 
Ca'sar's  memorials  to  teem  with  intended  laws 
and  acts  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  iicoitle ;  with 
grants  and  forfeitures  of  lands;  with  tne  pardon 
of  crimes  and  recalls  from  banishment;  with  or- 
ders for  levying  contributions  from  princes,  stattn, 
and  private  f)ersons ;  with  comjKwitions  to  be  ex- 
acted from  towns  and  corjiorations ;  for  the  ran- 
som of  their  iNissessions,  hberties,  and  franchisi's; 
and  even  with  distinct  resolutions  and  decisions 
rebting  to  matters  which  tot^k  their  rise  after 
Cff«sar*s  death.*  His  wife  Fulvia,  the  widow  of 
CUxlius,  hkewi.se  availed  heriiclf  of  this  valuable^ 
mine,  and  sold  oflices  and  commissions,  togtthc-r 
with  entire  provinces  and  kin^donis,^  to  thoM; 
who  were  wifhng  to  jwiy  her  j>nce. 

Among  the  acts  of  Antony,  during  this  con- 
sulate, is  mentioned,  a  change  which  he  made  in 
the  judiciary  law,  by  which  he  obtained,  that  a 
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jrmrtain  numl>rr  of  crnturions  should  be  entprrd 
an  the  mllrtof  llic  judg^f*.  in  place  (»f  the  Tevenui- 
oflicern*  whom  (*»p<Jir  hiul  excluded.  Relvingf  on 
thitB  uiid  other  Hrtificeft,  which  procunMl  him  the 
■upi>ort  of  the  army,  he  roi»e  even*  day  in  his 
presumiition ;  nnd  while  he  incited  Dolnhella  to 
iN'isist  \n  supphmting  (li^jiiwius  in  tlie  province  of 
Svria,  he  hini«elf  proposetl  to  supplant  Hrutus  in 
his  nomination  to  the  government  of  Mnceilonin. 
By  this  npiwinlment,  he  meant  to  place  himself 
nt'  the  head  of  the  army,  which  (.'a?sar,  to  l»e  in 
readinetis  for  his  Asiatic  or  Parthian  expedition, 
had  tmuHported  into  Macedonia ;  and  it  api^eared 
aflerwanla  to  be  hig  desij^n,  as  Mon  as  he  had 
obtained  the  cx^mmand  of  this  army,  to  procure 
an  appointment  to  superrtcile  Decimus  Brutus  in 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  expellin<;  him  from  thence,  to  trumi]x>rt 
thi:*  armv  a^^iin  into  Italy. 

In  onler  to  obtain  acts  for  so  much  of  these 
purpiKM^s  as  he  was  tlien  about  to  execute,  he 
Hummoned  all  the  members  of  the  senate'  to  a»- 
ftembie  on  the  first  of  June.  He  had  broujc^ht 
into  the  city,  to  overawe  this  assembly,  great 
numbers  i»f  the  veterans,  on  whom  he  himself, 
besides  confirming;  the  settlements  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them  by  Caesar,  liad  bt»stowe<l 
considerable  fuvcmrs.  At  this  meeting  of  the 
senate,  few  of  the  niemU-ra,  who  were  incline<I 
to  opiKiM*  the  consul,  thou^rht  that  they  them- 
selvt^  could  with  safety  attend.  Kven  ITirtius 
and  Pansn,  thoutrh  nanu^I  for  the  consulate  of 
the  following  year,  and  pn^ti^ctwl  by  the  dignity 
which  iH'hmged  to  that  destination,  thou<;ht 
proj»er  to  ab^ient  themselves.' 

At  a  call  of  the  senate,  so  ill  attended,  An- 
tony obtaincvl  for  ItimAi'If,  without  opimsition, 
the  government  of  Macetlonia,  with  tlie  com- 
mand of  the  army  which  had  U'en  di^tined  for 
Asi:i,  but  which,  from  Ciesjir's  death,  liad  n*- 
mainetl  in  th:it  |»n)\ince.  He  at  the  «:nne  time 
obtained  for  Doiiilj-'lla  tlie  ]irovince  of  Syria  to 
the  exHusioii  of  <*assins;  and  iiy  these  several 
act.**  st.iteil  himself  and  his  colleaixue  as  in  0|>en 
enmity  with  the  leadi'Ps  oi  the  republican  parly, 
whom  they  h.id  lately  afUrted  toctmrt,  hut  whom 
they  now  priHveded  to  strip  of  the  preferments 
ami  honours  which  had  Ixvn  assijjnrd  to  them 
by  the  ommonwealtli. 

I'nder  pn-tence  of  making  comi»<»ns:ition  to 
(^.-issius  anil  Brulus  for  the  loss  of  tlie  provinces 
of  Macedtmia  and  Svria,  of  which  they  were 
now  deprived,  Antony  procured  them  ap|Kiint- 
ments  which  tliey  considered  as  an  additional 
insult ;  that  of  Brutus  to  insiiect  the  supplies  of 
corn  from  Asi;i ;  and  that  oi  < 'assius,  to  8U|)er- 
intend  the  supplies  of  the  same  kind  which  were 
brtuiLjht  from  Sicily. 

While  the  senate  complie<l  with  Antony  in  his 
demands  on  thene  several  subjit^ts.  they  endea- 
voured to  H'strain  his  abuse  of  the  sup]>osed  will 
and  mem!>rials  of  ( 'wsar.  For  this  purjwse  they 
np[)ointed  a  e(»minittee  of  their  own  nunil)er  to 
insjject  the  contents  tif  those  pa|>ers,  antl  to  attest 
the  realitv  of  such  ni>les  and  nistructions  as  wen- 
to  Ik*  earrie<l  into  execution  under  the  authority 
of  the  s<-nate.  Antony,  however,  mid  no  regard 
to  this  appointment,  nor  even  sulVennl  the  ct>m- 
mittee  to  meet  in  di&chari^e  of  the  duty  for  w  hich 
they  were  named. 

i  Tribuni  .f:rarii.     2  Tirero  ad  Attic  lib.  zv  ep.  ti. 
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About  this  time^,  nnd  alarmed  \jy  tb««e  xia- 
lences,  Cicero,  who  had  liitherto  mnintaiiH-tl 
some  decree  of  neutrality  or  modoTBtion  between 
the  parties,  deutrtixl  from  Rome.  He  had,  bef<»e 
the  death  of  Cesar,  intended  to  withdraw  into 
Greece,  under  prctenc*'  of  superintending  the 
education  of  his  son  at  Athens,  and  had  obtaincil 
f^ffsar's  consent,  and  the  leave  of  the  senate  fur 
that  purpose.  Gn  Csrsar'a  death,  havini^  hope* 
that  the  republic  was  about  to  re\ive,  be  U<^k 
his  resolution  to  remain  in  the  dty ;  but  bring 
now  satisfied  that  these  hopes  were  vain ;  or,  in 
his  ow-n  torma,  obaenin^,  "that,  although  the 
tree  had  been  cut  down  on  the  Ules  of  March, 
its  roots  were  yet  entire,  and  made  vigoroui 
shoots,"  he  resumetl  liis  former  design  of  abscnt- 
in(r  himself;  and  instead  of  appKing  to  the 
senate  for  leave,  accepted  from  Dolabrila,  the 
newly  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  a  coniniissioii 
of  lieutenancy,  which  he  was  to  employ  as  a 
pretence  for  crossing;  the  Ionian  aea.  In  execo- 
tion  of  this  desi^  he  arrived  on  tlic  twcntj-tuxth 
of  June  at  Antium,  where  he  found  Brutus,  with 
liis  wife  Porcia,  and  mother  Servilia,  with  other 
fiersons  of  distinction.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  Brutus  and  Cassius  should  accept  of  the 
commissions  assigned  to  them  as  inspectors  of 
the  supplies  of  corn  from  Sicily  and  Ana,  and 
should  re}>air  to  their  several  provinces  for  that 
j>ur|>ose.  While  the  company  were  yet  de- 
lil>en»tin^  on  this  subject,  thej'  were  joined  by 
Cassius,  who,  upon  Cicert»'s  repeating  what  he 
hi:d  siiid,  answered,  with  a  stem  countenance, 
that  he  would  not  go  into  Sicily,  nor  accept  as  a 
favour,  what  was  intended  as  an  afTroiit.  He 
comi)laine<l,  that  opj^ort unities  had  been  lost  of 
ren(lerin«T  eflectual  the  first  and  principai  step 
wiiich  had  l»een  taken  to  deliver  the  eomnKin- 
wealth,  and  was  inclined  to  blame  Decimus 
Brutus  for  some  part  of  tliis  neglect.  Cicero 
censured  the  conduct  of  the  whole  jartv,  tor  not 
having  s<vurt»d  the  comphtion  of  a  Vu.smrss  ttiut 
was  H)  successfully  Ivijun.  "Vou  ought,"  he 
sail  I,  "  imnieiliatelv,  ujion  the  death  of  Cs^^qt^ 
to  have  assunu^l  the  governmrnt,  to  have  called 
the  s<'iiate  by  your  own  authority,  and  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  spirit  that  was  gi?nerally 
niis4Hl  among  the  i^^oplc  for  the  recovery  of  their 
lepil  constitution.'' 

In  the  resuh  of  this  conference,  Brutus  and 
( 'assiu.x,  as  well  as  Ciceni,  took  their  rt^solutiun 
to  depart  from  Italy;  and  the  two  foniier,  with 
so  much  res4'ntment  of  the  indignity  which  they 
had  surtercni  in  their  ap{X)intnient  to  insjxvl  tlie 
imporUition  of  corn,  that  thev  engaged  JServilia* 
to  employ  her  influence  in  having  this  appoint^ 
inent  expunged  from  the  public  acts  or  records  of 
the  senate.  Before  their  dejrartun*,  they  w  ri;ti»  a 
joint  letter  to  Antony,  conwye^i  in  expree.iionj 
that  wen»  j;uarded  and  ix>lite;  hut  fiemanding  an 
explanation  of  tin*  terms  in  which  they  ^U\h\ 
with  him,  and  of  the  pur^Kjses  for  which  he  had 
assenihled  the  veterans  ot  (l'a?sar  in  such  nuin- 
l)ers  at  Rome.  Some  time  after  this  Utter  was  sent 
they  drew  up  a  jtiiiit  edict  or  manifestly  setting 
forth  the  cause  ot  their  alust^nce  from  the  capita^ 
and  protesting  against  tlie  violence  which  was 
daily  offered  to  the  constitution  of  tlie  ivpuMic. 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  and  to  the  }»ajK'r  with 
which  it  w:is  foll(»wc(l,  Antony  i.ssutnJ  a  manifesto 
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fall  of  invcr^re  and  contumely,  and  wtiich  he 
trmnsmitted,  under  a  formal  address,  to  the  pnc- 
tors  Brutus  and  CaMius,  accompanied  with  a 
letter  In  the  nme  ttyle.  The  originals  of  these 
•RTeral  papers  are  lost ;  but  in  reply  to  the  last, 
we  find  addressed  to  Antony,  and  signed  by  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius,  the  following  original  preserved 
among  the  letters  of  Cicero : 

**  Brutas  and  Cassias,  prctors,  to  Antony, 
consul,  &c. 

"We  have  received  your  letter,  which,  like 
jour  manifesto,  is  full  of  reproach  and  of  threats, 
and  very  im^per  from  ^ou  to  us.  We  have 
done  you  no  injury ;  and  if  we  were  Inclined  to 
boirtilities,  your  letter  should  not  restrain  us.  But 
▼OQ  know  our  resolutions,  and  you  presume  to 
threaten  us,  to  the  end  that  oar  pacific  conduct 
may  be  imputed  to  fear.  We  wish  you  all  the 
preferments  and  honours  which  are  consistent 
with  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth.  We 
have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  you ;  but  we  value 
cor  liberties  more  than  we  value  your  friendship. 
CoQsider  well  what  you  undertake,  and  what  you 
can  support  Do  not  be  encouraged  so  much  by 
the  length  of  Cesar's  life,  as  warned  by  the  short 
daration  of  the  power  he  usurped.  We  pray  to 
God,  that  your  designs  may  be  innocent ;  or,  if 
they  be  not  innocent,  that  they  may  be  as  little 
hurtful  to  yourself  as  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth can  permit."' 

These  altercations  led  to  an  open  breach.  The 
pnetOTs  wrote  to'  Decimus  Brutus,  Trebonius, 
and  Cimher,  to  put  their  several  provinces  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  to  make  what  farther  pro- 
vision they  roukl  of  men  and  money  as  for  a 
certain  war.^  Cicero,  in  continuing  his  voyage  to 
Greece,  had  arrived  on  the  sixth  of  August  at 
Leuconetne,  beyond  Rhegium ;  and  had  set  out 
from  tncna.*;  but  being  put  back,  was  met  by 
some  citizens  at  Rhej^ium,  just  arrived  from 
Rome,  who  brought  him  copies  of  the  edicts  or 
manifi'stcjs  issued  oy  Cas^us  and  Brutus,  with  a 
report,  that  a  full  meeting  of  the  senate  was  ex- 
pected on  the  first  of  September ;  that  Brutus  and 
Cassias  had  sent  circular  letters  requesting  the 
attendance  of  all  their  friends ;  that  Antony  was 
likely  to  drop  his  deigns ;  that  the  cause  of  the 
republic,  having  so  favourable  an  aspect,  bis  own 
departure  was  censured,  and  his  presence  was 
earnestly  wished  for. 

Upon  these  representations,  Cicero  took  his 
resolution  to  return  to  Rome,  and  arrived  a^in 
at  PcMnpeii,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August.*  Here, 
among  the  acxounts  of  what  had  passed  in  the 
senate  on  the  first  of  that  month,  he  was  informed 
that  Piao,  the  father  of  Calpumia,  and  father-in- 
law  of  the  late  Cssar,  had,  notwithstanding  this 
connection  and  his  interest  in  the  remains  of  the 
late  usurpation,  vigorously  opposed  the  measures 
of  Antony ;  and,  on  that  occasion,  had  acquired 
great  distinction  as  a  man  of  ability,  and  as  an  up- 
right citizen ;  but  that  not  beinj;  properly  sup- 
ported in  the  senate,  ho  had  dechned  any  farther 
struggle,  and  had  absented  himself  on  the  foUow- 
ingday. 

Ciocio,  though  not  greatly  encoura^l  by  these 
reports^  continued  his  journey  to  Rome;  and 
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having  arrived,  on  the  last  of  August,  found  thai 
the  expectations  which  he  had  been  made  to  en- 
tertain of  Antony's  intentions  were  void  of  foun- 
dation ;  and  that  the  outrages  he  was  likely  tc 
commit  were  such,  as  to  make  it  extremely  un- 
safe for  any  distinguished  friend  of  the  republic 
to  come  in  his  power.  For  this  reason,  Cicero, 
on  the  first  of  September,  sent  an  excuse  to  the 
senate,  pleading  toe  ill  state  of  his  health,  which 
obliged  nim  to  remain  shut  up  in  his  own  house. 
Antony  considered  his  absence  from  the  senate  as 
an  affront  1o  himself,  or  as  dving  too  much  coun- 
tenance to  the  suspicions  wliich  were  entertained 
of  his  violent  intentions.  Under  this  imprearion 
he  burst  into  rage,  and  sent  an  officer  to  requira 
the  attendance  of  Cicero,  threatening  if  he  per- 
sisted in  his  supposed  contumacy,  to  pull  down 
his  house  about  his  ears :  the  crainary  method 
of  forcing  those  to  submission,  who  shut  them- 
selves up,  or  took  refuge  in  their  dwellings  from 
the  sentence  of  the  law.  He  was  dissuaded,  how- 
ever, from  any  attempt  to  execu^ifhia  threat ;  and 
being  himself*^  absent  from  the  senate  on  the  fol- 
bwing  day,  Cicero  ventured  to  take  his  seat,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  consul,  delivered  that  ora- 
tion which  is  entitled  thi;  first  Philippic  In  this 
speech  he  accounted  for  his  late  retirement  from 
the  capital,  and  for  bis  present  return,  in  terms 
strongly  reflecting  on  the  conduct  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  consul 

Antony,  in  his  turn,  grratly  exasperated  by 
the  accounts  he  received  of  Cicero's  speech,  pre- 
pared to  reply  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  tho 
senate ;  anu  delivered  himself  accordingly  witli 
great  acrimony  against  his  antagonist.  These 
mutual  attacks,  thus  made  in  the  absence  of  the 
parties,  produced  from  (^icerothat  famous  oration 
which  is  entitled  the  second  Philippic ;  a  model 
of  eUxjuence  in  the  styk*  of  anrieiit  invective ;  but 
whii^h,  though  put  in  the  form  of  an  immediate 
reply  to  imputations  sujuiosed  to  be  made  in  his 
presence,  never  was  at  all  delivemd,  and  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  mere  rhetorical  pleadinff  in  a  fjc- 
titbus  case.  The  ofieiice,  however,  wnich  was 
given  by  the  publication  of  this  invective,  made  a 
princifKil  part  in  the  quarrel,  which  the  partieat 
never  ceased  to  pursue,  till  it  ended  with  Cicero's 
life. 

While  the  consul  Antony  in  this  manner  threw 
oflf  the  mask  of  a  legal  magistrate,  and  acted  in 
some  measure  as  a  person  who  succeeded  to  the 
military  usurpation  enxrted  by  Caniar,  a  new  ac- 
tor appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  aiffain,  from 
whose  youth  nothing  important,  it  was  thought, 
could,  for  some  time,  be  exjwcted.  Thb  was 
Caius  Octavius,  the  grand  neuhew  of  Julius 
Cssar,  by  his  niece  Attia,  and  tne  son  of  Octa- 
vius, who,  in  the  course  of  state  preferments,  had 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  pnptor ;  and  in  this  rank, 
having  governed  the  province  of  Macedonia,  died 
suddenly  on  his  return  from  thence.  His  widow 
the  mother  of  this  young  man,  married  Philippus, 
a  citizen  of  moderate  (larts,  but  upright  inten- 
tions. In  the  house  of  Philippus  the  young  Oc- 
tavius was  brought  up,  and  passed  his  early 
years,  while  his  grand-unde  was  engaged  in  tms 
most  activT  parts  of  his  life,  and  whi^  he  was  in- 
sinuating hinuself  by  intrigues,  or  forcing  his  way 
at  the  head  of  armies  to  the  sovereignty  of  tfat 
Roosan  empire.  Elevated  by  his  connection  with 
this  rektion  to  a  high  situation  and  to  highar 
yiew%  he  had  SoXUmA  him  in  the  late  cimyt^p 
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nffiin-'t  ihi^  wns  of  Pomi>r»y  in  Spain,  and  was 
intfiidttl,  tlituiijh  n  miiinr,  lo  sumMti  LeiiiJu.**, 
iinil»'r  ihf  clu'tator,  as  tjiMicnil  of  the  hcime. 

Ujinu  t^«'  rrtiini  of  ( 'ji'sar  into  Italy,  antl  aftrr 
l!ji»  ar:ny  ilcs'innl  fur  tin*  w:ir  in  Asia  had  Un-n 
tnin.«i»orti.*il  into  Marcilonia,  tho  younj;  ( )ctavins 
yrjL'*  ritMit  to  AiH)nonia,  as  a  plaro  at  wliich  lio 
nii<r!it  rontinuc  his  stiuIicA,  and  hi**  niihtary  rx- 
cn-isvs,  and  Inr  in  the  w.iy  to  join  the  anny,  and 
to  attend  liirt  unc!e  in  the  ,*rojfc*tcd  cxiKHlition  to 
liir  I'.ast. 

At^rr  Ootavius  hail  IxM^n  about  six  monthn  at 
ApoUoniii,  a  nn'ssmucr  arriwd  in  the  bc«»inninf5 
of  thn  ni^ht  with  accronnt.s  of  Cff-iar's  death, 
bcarin::,  that  ho  h:ul  fallen  in  the  si-nate;  but 
without  d«'ti'miinini»  whether  befell  bv  the  hands 
of  a  few,  or  in  the  execution  of  a  jjeneral  re«olu- 
tion  of  the  whole  Ivnly.  The  youii^j  man  was 
preatly  dejeeteii  an<I  iHTplexisl  in  his  thour^lits. 
The  military. nir'n  then  alv.mt  him  advi.^^ed  him  to 
TO{>air  to  the  tpiirjers  of  the  army  in  Maeinlonia, 
and  to  imt  hinfe^Jf  at  their  head,  l^ut  hiit  step- 
father rhilippu!*,  and  hi<4  mother  Attia,  in  their 
letten,  had  eautioneil  him  n<!ainst  this  or  any 
other  anihiUor.H  resolution ;  they  advisetl  him  to 
return  int>  Italy  in  tlie  niDnt  private  manner,  and 
warninl  him  to  av(Hd  uivincj  anv  umbnijie  to  the 
pnrtiz:ni8  of  the  republic,  who  Imd  now  jrot  the 
ascendant  at  Rome,  and  would  not  allow  any 
|N>r8on  whaleviT  to  treuil  in  the  danirenmd  pteps 
of  iiis  late  uiicle. 

Octavius  aeeordin'jiy  embarked  for  Italy;  and 
an  he  knew  not  what  mi-fht  be  the  dis[Kisition  of 
the  tr(H»|w  wlio  were  then  st.itioned  at  ]>rundu- 
Kiuin,  lie  ellipse  to  hnd  at  Lu]ii:),  a  |)I:iee  at  some 
little  dist  mee,  and  on  the  sime  eoast.  Here  he 
received  farther  ac{\)unts  from  Rome,  with  par- 
ticulirs  of  the  eons[tir.icy ;  the  procet^lin«;s  of  the 
senate ;  accomimxlation  of  the  })artiei< ;  the  tu- 
mults that  an)se  at  ( '.rsur's  funend;  the  will,  and 
his  own  share  in  it :  but  his  frirnds  still  jM^rsisted 
in  ri*C(Mnriiend.in;T  a  priv;iti»  sl.»ti«)n,  anvl  advi-;rd 
him  even  to  drop  his  pr«-t<Misionstothe  name  and 
inheritance  o(  CxAir.  Hut  this  youuj;  miri, 
thou;Th  only  turned  of  ei^^htivn,  tiX)k  niM)n  him 
to  dtriilc  for  hirns«'lf  in  this  mattiT.  lie  sent  an 
ofVicer  \o  sound  the  di-i}»os:iiii»n  oi'  the  j»arrison  at 
Hrundusiuin ;  ami  HiidiiiL;  that  they  were  in- 
ch tied  to  revi-nije  tlic  death  of  their  late  favourite 
leader,  and  that  they  resented  the  other  nnx'ee*!- 
inijs  of  the  republir.in  party,  he  pnvei^ih'd  in  jx-r- 
son  tr)  Hrundusiuin  in  the  most  public  manner, 
and  was  met  at  the  gates  by  the  tn>ops,  who  re- 
ceivetl  him  with  all  tho  honours  thoutrht  due  to 
the  Sim  of  Cipsar. 

From  this  time  forward,  Octavius  assumed  the 
name  and  designation  of  his  late  uncle.  He  was 
soon  after  attended  by  persons  of  all  ranks  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  brundusium,  and  sent  for- 
ward to  Rome  with  a  retinue,  to  which,  as  he 
passc>d  on  the  way,  he  receiveil  continual  acxx's- 
sion  of  numlw^rs.  The  Vfterans,  in  general,  who 
had  grants  of  laml,  llix'ked  to  him ;  complained 
of  the  remisuiess  of  Anti>ny  in  Kulferinij  the 
assassins  of  his  «»wn  friend  and  lieneluctor  to  go 
unpunished,  and  di-claretl  thfir  re.<v)lulion  to  (k* 
rtwonged  as  st'kon  as  any  imtsou  appeannl  to  lead 
them.  OcUvius  thanked  them  for  their  grateful 
respect  to  his  fallier's  memory,  but  exhorte«l 
them  to  moderation  and  submission.  He  wished 
to  know  the  slate  of  parties  more  exactly  before 
be  should  dcL'Uru  liiniself ;  and  on  his  journey  to 


j  Rome,  younjj  as  he  was,  employoil  all  the  rmlicn 
1  and  wariness  of  nije  for  the  security  of  his  i^tsit, 
I  lest  any  disguised  enemies  tihould  have  int>inn;<'fO 
j  themsidves  among  a  multitude  of  pn>fi^j>e4!  frii-inl*, 
who  were  yet  generally  unknown  to  him.    Ai 
Terracina,  about  fifty  miles  from  Rome,  he  re- 
ceivi'd  a  reinirt,  that  the  consuls  had  fiuiserffiirJ 
Brutus  and  Cjissius  in  the  provinces  of  Slacniv 
nia  and  Syria,  and  had  assigned  them  inft-rier 
stations,  by  this  account,  at  Oyrene^and  <.'retc; 
that  many  exiles  were  recalleil,  partkruLirly  Sei- 
tua  Pomp>eius ;  and  that,  under  }irelence  of  exe- 
cuting the  intentions  of  Cap«ar,  many  new  mcin- 
bers  were  admittiHl  into  tho  senate.* 

Octavius,  uiK>n  hi<<  arrival  at  Rome,  found  his 
step-father  and  his  mother  under  great  apprthi-D> 
sions  from  the  |X)wer  of  the  senate,  and  from  I  lie 
general  dis^Ktsitions  which  apptmretl  in  the  iate 
act  of  indemnity  that  was  |>asse<l  in  favour  tA 
those  who  had  ix)rne  an  active  part  in  Ca-air* 
death.  And  these  apfin^hensions  were  stropjilT 
confirmeil  by  the  neffU-ct  of  Antony,  who  twk 
no  notice  of  his  arrival,  and  did  not  [ny  that  at- 
tention which  might  be  thought  due  to  the  narce 
of  C«»5*ar;  but  he  neither  desiionded  norexpi«>rd 
himself  by  any  hasty  act  of  presumption.  H« 
said,  "That,  l>eing  so  voung  a  man,  and  inawi- 
vatc  station,  he  coulJ  not  expect  tliat  the  liret 
advances  should  lie  made  to  him  from  the  Roima 
consul ;  that  he  would  soon  convince  the  H^iiale 
of  his  dutiful  intentions  towards  them;  that  all 
the  world  must  applaud  in  him  the  endea%t'>un 
he  should  make  to  bring  the  authors  of  his  f.itli«T* 
deilh  to  iuslice ;  that  trie  act  of  i;idemnily,  in  in- 
vour  of  (he  assassins,  had  passcxl  when  there  wui 
no  one  tooppos4*  it ;  but  that  n  charjre  of  niunliT, 
when  directly  brought,'  could  not  W  bliirhinl  W 
the  senate,  by  the  Roman  |>t^iple,  nor  even  ly 
Antony  himself:  that  to  decline  the  inlirriiancc 
which  was  left  him,  would  lie  disresju'cttul  tnttrf 
memory  of  <.Vsar,  and  injurii>us  to  the  Ri:n;.".n 
pei)pli',  in  whoH?  U'half  he  was  mailo  extvutor  ol 
liis  father's  will.  Ca*»>ar,"  lie  s;iid,  "  has  i\\<\ii\- 
guished  me,  and  honountl  me  ;  and  I  ha-*  ratJii  r 
•lie,  than  ap|)ear  unworthy  of  such  a  t'llhrr.' 
His  friends  were  silenced  by  the  apj-e-.irantv  t^i 
so  much  discniion  and  n'solution.  Tht^  hrukf 
olf  the  confenmce  with  an  ad\ice  which  ain-ady 
a|>[K'ared  to  Iw  unneces.sary.  Thai  he  shuuld  da 
n«>lhing  rashly,  nor  embrace  viol.-p.t  ni«".'-..>i]r(«, 
whrre  prudence  nii«iht  equally  iiain  his  purj^tNe. 

Next  morning  this  young  man,  i.tleiultil  bv  a 
nuiiienms  company  of  his  friends,  n  ^uiin-il  to  t-rf 
forum,  and  presenteil  himsi-lf  Ivton-  the  prrtur 
C  Antonius,  in  order  to  declare  in  form  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  inheritance  u(  his  late  uncli',  :inJ 
in  order  to  Iw  investetl  with  the  nann-  ot  C.fsar. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Pomj»ey'sg;irtiens,  wl.rw 
Antony  then  reside*!;  and  atU*r  U*inij  i;;.i:'r  to 
wait,  for  some  time,  in  a  manner  that  sMtliciiiilly 
ex^)ressed,  on  the  [Kirt  of  Antony,  a  dis!i»e  to  Li* 
visit,  he  was  admitted  to  a  conference. 

The  younjT  Octavius,  having  U'eii  «-«Ji:.MtcJ  ;* 
the  nearest  relation  to  Ta-sar,  and  dt-stiiu  d  t.'  i;:- 
herit  his  fortunes,  had  conceivetl  the  ext.  i\\  ft 
his  own  im|)ortance  from  t!ie  heii;ht  of  <  a>;ir'j 
|>ower ;  he  considered  the  stivereiirnty  of  ti-.i-  cm- 
pire,  in  some  measure,  as  his  birthright,  an;!  i  ■* 
own  inten^st  as  the  central  |x.iint  to  whit-fi  a.l 
public  transactions  should  tend.     In  thi>  o  i::<:- 
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enrc  with  Antony,  ho  w  sak]  to  havo  hrtrayptl 
morr  o|  this  rharactor  than  suitotl  liis  prc»srnt 
mntiition,  or  than  couIJ  Iw  rei'onriicHj  with  tlie 
tli«*n^tiim  with  which  he  had  acted  on  other  oc- 
.•t»iim!«.  He  entered  with  the  conKuI  on  a  review 
of  hiA  conduct  a«  an  officer  of  gtate,  from  the 
death  of  (.'o^sar  to  the  present  moment ;  thanked 
him  for  the  rejrin!  he  had  in  some  thin^  nhown 
to  !ii*  father***  memory,  and  with  equal  confidence 
r^n<urt»il  ami  arniiirn»*<1  him  in  othero.  "You 
dill  well,''  he  said,  "  in  opposing  the  thanka  which 
the  iwnite  was  ahout  to  decree  to  the  murderers 
of  niv  fnth<»r  and  of  your  own  benefactor  and 
friend :  and  you  did  well  in  depriving  Brutus  and 
Cawinn  of  the  irajiortint  pro\ince«of  Nfaced<mia 
and  Syria;  but  why  preclude  my  just  re»ent- 
irvnts  bv  an  act  of  indemnity?  Why  a^siirn 
anv  provinrf*  at  all  to  thotie  amawins?  Why 
Mi^er  Decimus  Brutuft,  in  particubr,  with  so 
great  a  force  to  keep  possession  of  Gaul  1  This 
u  not  ordy  to  spare  hut  to  arm  them  ajrainst  me." 
He  concludod  by  demandin<T  restitution  of  the 
monev  which  Antony  had  seized  in  the  temuleof 
Ops,*  to  the  end  that  he  might,  without  delay, 
pay  off  to  the  Roman  peoi>lc  the  legacies  be- 
qoeatl)ed  to  them  by  Ca«ir. 

Ortriviu^  in  this  first  sfiecirocn  of  his  boldness 
and  ii'I'ln*^  although  he  ventured  to  insult  the 
Romm  consul,  mid  court  to  the  army  and  to  the 
people;  nn<l  |)erha|is  wished  for  the  reputation  of 
fevin-i  q«i;im'Il<*d  with  Antony  on  the  subject  of 
hiv  rtNiiiMn****  in  avenging  the  death  of  Cajsar, 
and  of  his  o-.vn  impatience  to  pay  off  the  contents 
of  his  will  Antcmv,  lieing  surprised  and  piqued 
at  th-"  arr«vTin.^e  of  his  sjieech,  an<l  of  his  preten- 
sions, iMvU'jvounNi  to  check  his  ambition,  ny  put- 
ting liini  in  mind,  that  although  he  was  named 
the  h'ir  of  ('np<-ir'«  estate,  he  must  not  pretend  to 
inherit  his  dignities ;  that  the  Romrtn  constitu- 
tion a'kniv.vlinlgnl  no  hennlitary  jjowers;  that  he 
iMight  ti)  rMiii*mber  in  whose  j»resence  he  stiMMl; 
thit  tht*  lloiim  consul  must  lx»  equally  indifler- 
mt  to  his  a:)pn)!ution,  or  to  his  censure.  "  To 
iDi»,"  h?»  sjiiil,  "it  w.is  owing  that  your  uncle  was 
nut  dtrl.ircd  a  u-«uri>er  and  a  tyrant ;  c<mse- 
quentlv,  to  me  it  is  owing  that  vou  havr  any 
other  i'lln'ritiiico  by  him  U'nidcn  the  disgrace  of 
being  rcl  itinl  to  a  tnitor,  whose  Uwly  had  been 
drarZ'^'l  t?ir>ugh  the  stnvts,  and  cast  into  the 
Tilvr.  As  til  any  moru-v  which  may  have  \^ci'n 
loilgi-'l  in  th-*  treasury,  of  thit,"  he  said,  "  ( *a?sar 
hid  a'.n'.idy  diverttnl  Uk)  much  to  his  own  privnte 
uses :  t^ut  when  his  receipts  came  to  be  cTatiiim^I 
and  the  siiias  not  accountetl  for  to  be  claitiMHl, 
much  ]»:iblic  money  might  be  found  among  hU 
cfTt-cts;  ihil  Cxsar  hims4>lf,  if  living,  could  not 
refuse  to  in?ike  up  his  aix'ounts;  and  that  a  pro- 
niwil  WIS  actually  in  agitation  to  have  them 
stated  and  exammed." 

Fr»>'n  these  altercations,  Octaviusand  Antony 
pirtfl  on  very  ill  terms,  and  were  publicly  known 
to  hive  quirrellni.  (Vtavius,  fn^n  an  afl'ected 
jie.tl  to  put  the  })eople  in  |>o«s€»srtion  of  the  leg:icv 
liequcilhtxl  to  t!n-m  by  his  father,  bnmght  his 
own  elfects  to  R.ile.  Antony,  on  his  p.irt,  pro- 
motel  the  inrjuiry  into  the  applications  of  public 
monev,  arwl  ifave  out,  that  the  heirs  of  the  late 
ilictttf>r  would  have  great  sums  to  refund,  and 
little  n»vi'rsion.  Th****  heirs,  in  return,  plead^-d 
the  htc  decree  of  the  serute  and  people,  rulilying 
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all  C/e«nr's  a'ia,  and  consequently  precluding  all 
inquiries  into  this,  or  any  other  part  of  his  admi- 
nistration ;  but  as  Antony  could  fabricate  acts  of 
Ca»«ar,  when  wanting,  to  his  purfxiee,  so  he 
could  set  aside  or  evade  real  acts  when  they  stood 
in  his  way. 

In  the  mean  time  the  friends  of  the  republic 
rejoiced  at  a  breach  which  Hcemed  to  weaken 
thiir  enemies,  and  pave  them  hopes,  that  a  com- 
petition for  the  succession  to  C»sar*s  power 
would  divide  tlie  army,  and  shake  the  foundation 
on  which  that  power  was  supported.  In  this 
contest  Antony,  by  his  age,  his  authority,  and  by 
his  great  influence  in  the  commonwealth,  having 
so  much  the  advantage,  they  thought  it  safest  to 
promote  the  interest  of  his  antagoniiit,  who  was 
in  a  private  station,  a  minor,  under  the  direction 
of  relations  inclined  to  mo<leration,  and  strongly 
possessed  with  deference  t»»  the  senate.  Antony, 
by  his  arrogance,  and  the  public  contempt  with 
which  he  treated  the  heir  of  Ciesar,  gave  offence 
to  the  party  from  which  he  honied  for  supimrt. 
Having  already  obtained  all  the  ends  which  lie 
projxMi^d  to  himself  in  courting  the  senate,  he 
pulled  off  the  mask,  and  set  them  at  defiance. 
()ctavius,  on  the  contrary,  while  he  endeavoun-«l 
to  supplant  his  antagonist  in  the  favour  of  the 
people,  affected  great  defen-nce  to  the  senate  and 
regard  to  the  commonwealth.  He  even  changed 
his  language  in  public  res{>ecting  the  conspira- 
tors,  and  to  their  friends  affecti'd  a  desire  to  lie 
reconciknl  with  them.  Being  at  the  country- 
house  of  Philippu^  near  to  that  of  Cicero,  he 
took  this  opportunity  to  [>ay  his  court  to  a  (tcrson 
of  so  much  consideration  in  the  republican  fnrty ; 
accostfHl  him  with  the  title  of  father,  and  men- 
tioning his  friends  of  the  cons}>iracy  with  respect, 
affected  to  y)ut  himself  entirely  under  his  nrotec- 
tion.*  ('icen>  l>eing  either  the  uujx*  of  these 
artifices,  or  willing  toenctmnige  Uctavius  against 
Antony,  seem«l  to  listen  to  his  professions;  not- 
withstamling  that  Philippus,  who  was  intere^ti^l 
to  sa%e  the  reiHiblic,  at  tiie  name  time  informed 
hiiu  that  he  did  not  Mieve  tliis  artful  lioy  was 
sincere.* 

While  the  young  Carsar  thus  strove  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  {larty  of  the  senate,  his 
chief  reliance  was  on  the  ije<)ple.  He  ojieneil  an 
office  for  the  j«yment  of  the  Lite  dictator's  legacy 
to  every  one  who  clainx-d  a  share  of  it ;  and  as 
these  liix-mlities  were  ascriUd  to  the  dt-ceaMil, 
and  could  nt"»t  lie  made  a  charije  of  corru{>tion 
again<^t  himself,  he  di<I  ni»t  s<'rup!e  to  otend  them 
U'voiid  the  letter  of  the  will,  lie  e.'dcavoured 
at  the  saiiu'  time  to  make  it  Iw  lH:lie*i«L  that  by 
the  oppressions  of  Antony  he  was  strtiitened  for 
means  to  {lerfonn  his  dutv  in  this  rer;]>ect  to  the 
pi'ople ;  nvommenchnl  to  iiis  agents  to  hasten  the 
sale  of  his  own  effects  at  any  price,  and  continu- 
ally bniught  new  articles  to  the  market  in  order 
to  raise  money.*  Being  iiitr«Hluced  by  one  of 
the  tribunes,  he  delivenil  a  b.anuigue  to  the  i)eo- 
[)le,  in  which  he  declan'il  his  intention  to  exhilnt 
shows  and  theatrical  entertainments  in  honour  of 
his  late  father's  memory.'  He  projn^sed  to  have 
seated  hiuLself  at  the  theatre  in  his  chair  of  f«tate( 
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but  in  V.xU  pirticular  had  the  mwrtific^itum  of 
tieini;  iorhi;!  by  t\\o.  trihunps.* 

A.ilhoii<rh  the  Kenrilon*  in  <;enoral  promoted  the 
claims  of  OetaviuH,  and  coiiKiilen^d  him  :is  a  zea- 
lous ro!it'<h*r!itc  aiTuinPt  Antnny,  who  was  the 
principal  ohjwt  of  their  fearn,  the  conspirators 
saw  in  him  the  reprpHentative  of  their  lale  ene- 
my arid  the  k-ader  of  Cwsir'a  army.  They  en- 
dcavoun*d  to  put  their  friends  on  their  j^uard 
tjpinst  him,  and  by  all  means  in  their  j^ower  to 
counteny't  his  |)o]mlar  art8.  For  this  ymrpose 
the  public  entertainments,  whieii  were  thi:<  year 
to  have  b«H»n  given  by  Brutus  in  the  quality  of 
prstor,  were  providetl  and  exhibite*!  in  his  ab- 
sence with  great  Aplemlour.  The*i  entertain- 
ment^ from  ariiin«wity  to  the  fitniily  of  (.\Tsar, 
rather  than  from  a  rejjanl  to  Brutus,  were  con- 
ducted by  C.  Antonius,  the  Im^ther  of  the  pre- 
sent con!4ul,  who  pnsidcd  in  the  }>lace  of  his 
collea«rue  the  alt^Mit  nnrtor,  and  who  was  di'sirous 
on  thi«*  orciflion  to  divide  with  Oetavius  the  po- 
pular favour  even  in  l)ehalfof  Brutu^  with  whom 
no  was  not  on  gocvl  tenns.' 

As  such  enlertiininent*!  were  intended  bv  the 
Roman  ofReers  to  inirratiatc  thenisi'lves  with  the 
people,  so  tin;  nveption  they  met  with  was  ctMi- 
ndereii  as  an  indicjition  of  their  success  or  dUip- 
|>ointment  in  anv  objirt  they  had  in  view.  C)n 
the  pre*MU  Oivision  the  Tereus  of  Aceius  beinj' 
bmuirht  |)n  the  st,-i<T(»^  and  every  sentiment  of 
liberty  applicable  to  the  times  Ivnij;  greatly  n\>- 
pLiudtNi,  this  was  consi<len*d  as  an  intimation  of 
popular  favour  to  the  deliverers  of  their  country, 
and  to  Brutus  in  iKirticular,  thejijiverof  the  feast. 
His  friends  thouirlit  thi?  a  favourable  oi)p:»rtunity 
to  nulcc  trial  of  their  stn'n<rth ;  anri  as  tne  Roman 
people,  still  snp|>osed  to  Ih*.  the  soverei^rns  of  the 
world,  wen*  ac4!Ustomed,  like  other  di'spt>tical 
masters,  to  docide  on  the  greatest  alfairs  as  mat- 
ters of  private  pa^^sion,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
pleasures^,  the  aristocnticid  p:irty  niised  a  cry, 
that  the  r'sti>rers  of  jniblie  li'h-rty  sliould  be  re- 
called to  their  country.*  Tliis  cry  was  not  re- 
turnorl  by  the  audience,  and  the*  }>'"rforinaiice 
its(»lf  wa^  sto!)j)ed  by  theM  l.un')ursof  the  oj)i>osite 
party,  until  tne  pn)jK)s:d  now  niiidr  in  favour  of 
the  conspirators  should  l>e  withdrawn. 

Brutus  and  (.'assius  fimlintj  their  party  amorij; 
the  {MM>ple  so  little  able  t»)  sup^wrt  them,  s:>w  no 
security  but  in  the  [Kwsi'ssion  of  province's  which, 
in  e:is».'  of  an  oiK?n  attack  from  their  eufMuies, 
mij:rht  supply  them  with  money  and  arms  for 
their  defirnce.  They  determintn]!,  therefore,  not- 
withstandin:;  the  late  arrangements,  by  which 
they  were  suiwrseded,  to  rep-.ur  to  the  j>rovinc<?s 
of  which  tlic  c^unmand  ha<l  l)cen  origmally  in- 
f  enlrtl  for  them ;  (i-'assius  to  Syria,  and  Brutus  to 
M  i:'edonia  and  Gn^ece.  They  were  emu>uraii<»d 
i  I  the  imrsuaniTc  of  this  resolution  by  the  divi- 
sl  >-M  and  quarrels  which  anise  in  the  omiositc 
pirty;  observing  that  the  adherents  of  tne  late 
l.'ajs.ir  were  ran^jed  on  dillerent  sides  with  Octa- 
vius  or  with  Antony,  and  that  the  army  itself, 
thou'^li  extremely  averse  to  disputes  which  tended 
to  disturb  their  jMssession  of  the  government, 
wen^  likely  to  bilance  or  hesit^ite  in  the  choice  of 
their  leader,  they  left  Italy  with  some  hoi^s,  that 
the  n»pul)lic  might  revive  in  the  dissension  of  it^ 
enemies. 

1  Ciccr.  ad  Attic.  lib.  xv.  cp.  3. 

2  .\ppian.d(i  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  li. 

3  Cioer.  ad  Attic,  lib.  xvi.  ep.  8. 


The  ofTirers  whom  Antony  had  asflemK.ed  » 
a  guard  t)  his  iwrsim,  ventured  to  expiwtuUtf 
with  him  on  a  breach  which,  waa  so  hkely  to  r^ 
dure  their  force,  and  lht»y  exhorted  him  to  art  Id 
concert  with  Ck'tjivius,  at  least  until  they  lad 
obtained  a  just  revenfife  against  the  asns^inf  c4 
(Ja»sar.  On  this  occasion  Antonv  entered  into 
the  reasons  of  his  past  conduct,  ant!  accounted  tct 
the  concessions  which  he  had  made  to  the  semte, 
as  neces:;ary  to  obtain  the  conditions  on  wbicii 
the  iiresent   flourishing   state  of  the  [larty  de- 

^x>nlled.  He  reminded  his  friends  that  it  was^hj 
lis  means  that  Caesar's  acts  had  been  ratifird; 
tiiat  it  was  by  his  means  that^  notwithstaR<riiq 
the  late  act  of  indemnity,  the  conspirators  had 
been  expelled  from  the  city,  and  stripped  of  ttifir 
pmvinces. 

For  tlio  future,  he  assured  them,  that  beinj 
[)o.4ses(ed  of  a  pn)per  force,  he  would  appear  un- 
disguised, and  give  sutncient  proof  of  his  re(^ 
to  Cesar's  memory,  and  to  the  interest  of  his  ftv* 
viviug  friends. 

Antony,  in  c>omplianoe  with  the  intmtin 
which  were  now  made  to  him  at  this  confirreoce^ 
had  an  interview  with  Octavius;  at  which  tbcv 
wen*,  in  apjx'arance,  reconciled  to  each  olhrr: 
but  their  pretensions  were  far  from  being  effi- 
ciently adjusted  to  nmder  the  acrreement  of  long 
continuance.  Octavius  aspired  to  a  di^gm  al 
consinjueniM'  which  Antony  by  no  noeans  thousbt 
necessary  to  admit  in  so  young  a  jvpsi^n.  Hii 
undoubted  title  to  the  inheritance  of  (l*a^sar,  and 
the  attachment  of  Cajstar's  ])ersonaI  frienti*s  naode 
Antony  C(m.«ider  his  advancement  as  ulto^etbr 
ini'onipatible  with  the  success  of  his  own  designs. 
Ktlects  of  their  jitiilousies  and  animosities  acc^ml- 
ingly  tioon  aCer  ap^HMnnl.  such  as  rendered  an 
ojien  bn'acli  ag'iin  unavoidable. 

A  vattincy  having  happened  in  the  college  of 
tribunes,-'  Octavius,  though  fur  short  of  the  le^ 
H.ie,  was  presented  by  his  friends  as  a  candidate 
f<»r  tliis  st.ui.m.  Aniony,  without  divlaiin^  liim- 
s.'.lf  opiMily  airaiiist  them,  }iub!ished  an  edict, 
ihreati'nirig  with  pn>s<rution  any  pt»rson  who 
s'.ioulil  make  a  ]in>}>osition  to  the  (leople  contrary 
to  law;  and  by  these  inwins  prevenl**d  their  far- 
ther .•iriK'eedinix  in  this  design. 

SiKJti  after  this  act  of  authority,  on  the  part  of 
Ant'.ny,  to  check  the  ambition  of  thi*  young  Cav 
sar,  men  armed  as  tor  an  assassination  were  d»- 
covcn'd  in  the  consul's  house.  They  were  n*A 
brought  to  any  public  examination ;  but  it  was 
given  out  that  thev  had  been  sultonieri  bv  (Vta- 
vius.  Whether  this  plot  was  fabricateil,  m  order 
to  load  him  with  the  odium  of  it,  and  to  justifv 
the  me^isures  which  Antony  himsjelf  iwJitateil  to 
take  agiiinst  a  }ierson  supftosed  to  have  aimeii  at 
his  life,  or  whether  it  was  by  Antony  actialW 
believed  to  be  n»al,  is  uncertain.  It  ixvasimifd  a 
considerable  ferment  in  the  city,  ami  the  |>aiti^ 
reasoned  urnm  it  as  they  were  ficverally  uictined. 
The  friends  of  Antony  persisted  in  accusing 
Octavius,  and  others  nv.riminated,  urijing  as  a 

C roof  of  Antony's  diwign  on  the  life  of  l.'ffisar,  lii* 
aving  recourst^  in  this  minner  ti>  a  forgery, 
which  was  evidently  intended  to  ex;isperaLf  thf 
army  and  the  {M'ople  against  his  antagonist,  aiui 
to  justify  the  violenci?  which  he  himself,  with  the 
first  opportunity,  meant  to  employ.*     Cicero, 
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howrver,  nys,  that  people  of  judgment  believed 
the  plot  on  the  part  of  Octavius  to  have  been 
icnl,  and  that  they  approved  of  it.* 

In  the  late  intcr\-al  of  military  usurpation,  the 
senators  in  general,  though  wilfing  to  resume  the 
government,  were  actudy  unable  to  bear  the 
tomd  which  it  was  likely  to  lay  on  their  shoulders. 
Tbey  rejoiced  at  the  breach  between  Octavius 
and  Antony ;  but  if  these  adventurers  should  con- 
tiniu  to  quarrel  about  the  spoils  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  any 
interest  in  defending  it  were  no  more  than  a  prey 
ti>  the  conqueror.  Clouds  hung  over  their  coun- 
cils on  every  side.  The  officers  who  had  ser\-ed 
voder  Cesar  in  the  late  civil  war,  were  posted  at 
the  bead  of  armies  in  the  most  advantageous  situa- 
tions. Asinius  Pollio  had  the  command  in  the 
frrther  province  of  Spain,  Lepidus  in  the  nearer; 
Pkncus  commanded  in  Gaul,  and  Antony  in 
Mawdonia.  The  veterans  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  with  swords  in  their 
handH,  anxious  for  the  settlements  which  had 
been  lately  aasicned  to  thrm  by  Cesar.  These 
they  did  not  believe  to  be  secure,  without  the  de- 
■Iroction  of  every  law  and  of  every  form  which 
coold  be  dted  to' favour  the  claims  of  the  former 
pffopnetors. 

Antony  made  rapid  advances  to  the  military 
iMarpation  be  had  some  time  projected.  Having 
availed  himself  so  far  of  his  nomination  to  the 
fiovemment  of  Macedonia,  as  to  get  possession 
Sr  the  numerous  and  respectable  army  which 
Cesar,  on  their  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  had 
transported  thither,  he  proceeded  to  exchange 
that  province  for  the  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and,  un- 
der pretence  of  expelling  iJocimus  Brutus  from 
thence,  had  ordcrra  the  army  of  Cesar  to  be 
trans[)orted  back  mto  Italy.  Soon  aOor  the  de- 
tection df  the  supposed  plot  of  Octavius  he  de- 
parted from  Rome,  and  set  out  for  Brundusium. 
The  tmopti  which  he  had  opierod  from  Macedo- 
nia were  already  arrived  at  that  place ;  and  as  he 
had  intelligence  that  Octavius  had  his  emissaries 
cmplovod  to  seduce  them,  he  liaiUened  to  prevent 
the  etfect  of  this  desi«Tn,  and  to  secure  Ins  own 
authority.  He  profi*s«xl  to  employ  this  army 
merely  in  gaining  powession  of  the  province 
which  had  lately  been  decreed  to  him  by  the  peo- 
ple. But  in  the  desire  of  occupying,  with  an 
army,  that  very  statioh  from  which  Caesar  had  so 
succe«'«fully  invaded  the  republic;  and  which, 
aoconliniT  to  the  expression  of  Cato  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Cesar  to  that  proNince,  was  in  reality 
the  citadel  or  commanding  station  which  gave 
pi«Mn!4on  of  Rome,  he  sufficiently  evinced  the 
designs  which  he  had  formed  against  the  republic^ 
and  no  less  alarmed  the  heir  of  Cesar,  wno  ex- 
pected to  be  the  first  \ictim  of  his  |x>wer,  than  it 
threatened  the  senate  with  a  new  and  dangerous 
Yi?ur(ntion. 

Under  these  impressions,  while  Antony  took 
the  rood  to  Brundusium,  Octavius  repaired  to 
Caminnio,  and,  by  .large  donations^  in  money, 
m«pgetl  the  veterans  who  were  settled  at  Cala- 
ti».  <  •a.niUnum,  and  Capua,  to  declare  for  himself. 
With  this  powerful  support,  ho  published  his  in- 
tention to  withstand  the  consul,  and  took  measures 
to  procure  the  authority  of  the  senate  against  their 
oomroon  enemy.    He  professed  great  leal  for  the 
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cause  of  the  republic,  and  affected  to  put  himfelf 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  Cicero,  now  the 
most  respectable  member  of  the  senate  that  was 
left.  He  intreated  this  experienced  counselk>r  to 
favour  him  with  an  inteniew  at  Capua.  "  Once 
more,"  he  said,  in  his  letter  upon  this  occasion, 
"save  the  republic"  At  their  conference  it  was 
dehbcrated  whether  Octavius  should  throw  him- 
self into  Capua  with  three  hundred  veterans  who 
had  joined  him,  and  there  stop  Antony's  march 
to  Rome ;  or  should  cross  the  Apennines,  to  give 
the  legions,  who  were  marching  from  Brundusi- 
um, an  opportunity  to  execute  the  project  of  de^ 
fection,  which  he  believed  tbey  were  meditating 
in  his  favour.  In  this  question  be  affected  to  be 
determined  entirely  by  Cicero,  who  advised  him 
to  move  with  all  the  force  he  could  assemble 
towards  Rome.* 

In  compliance  with  this  advice,  Octavius  hav- 
ing assembled  ten  thousand  men,  without  waiting 
to  array,  or  even  to  have  them  completely  armed, 
advanced  by  hasty  marches  to  prevent  Antony, 
who  about  the  samo  time  had  marched  from 
Brundusium,  and  was  hastening  to  advance  in 
the  same  direction.* 

The  city  was  thrown  into  a  great  alarm  by 
this  unexpected  approach  of  two  hostile  armies. 
Some  expressed  their  fears  of  Antony,  others  of 
Octavius,  and  some  of  both.  It  was  uncertain 
whether  they  advanced  in  concert  to  oporess  the 
republic,  or  in  competition  to  contena  for  its 
spoils.  Many  appearances  favoured  the  latter 
supposition ;  and  tnc  late  reconciliation  gave  some 
credit  to  the  former. 

Octavius,  having  the  advantaj^c  of  a  shorter 
march,  arrived  before  his  antagonist;  and  being 
within  two  miles  of  the  city,  was  received  by 
Canutius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  whom  he  soon  ai*- 
ter  sent  back  into  the  city,  with  assurances,  that 
he  had  assembled  his  party  not  to  second,  but  to 
oppose  the  designs  of  Antony;  and  that  his  pur> 
pose  was  to  employ  all  the  force  he  could  raise 
for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  The  tri- 
bune Canutius,  in  rr[x)rting  wlmt  passed  with 
Octavius,  exhorted  all  who  wished  to  preserve  tbt* 
republic  to  lend  their  assistance  in  execution  of 
thLs  design. 

Ui)on  these  assurances,  delivered  by  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to 
Octavius,  and  he  entered  the  city,  though  not 
in  a  !r>iuiary  form,  yet  followeil  by  a  numerous 
hand  of  attendants,  who  concealed  their  weapons. 
With  this  company  he  took  possession  of  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  pre}>ared  to 
explain  himself  to  a  numerous  concourse  of  peo- 
ple, who  were  hastening  into  the  area  or  court 
before  the  temple.  Being  introduced  by  the  tri- 
bune into  this  assembly,  as  a  iiersim  who  had 
matters  of  great  moment  to  communicate  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  republic  and  the  designs  of 
Antony,  he  began  his  speech  by  commcmoniting 
the  merits  of  his  Ute  a(lof»tive  father,  and  tlie  in- 
gratitude and  IniustitT  of  Antony ;  declared,  tliat 
although  he  hau  a«semblet]  his  friends  merely  in 
his  own  defence,  he  was  ready  to  employ  them  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  ami  submitted  himself 
entirely  to  such  directions  as  he  should  receive 
from  the  powers  establislied  by  law  in  the  com 
monwcalto ;  observed,  that  they  could  not  possi 
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Wy  doiiht  of  lii^  inclination  to  be  omriloypd  at  lea*t 
apiinst  his  prrsoniil  rnnnici^. 

It  Wiis  proluMy  in  tins  «jK»rrIi.  that  Ootavius, 
boiim  to  iniikc  a  »*i>lrmn  assrvrmtion,  )X)into(I  to 
the  Ktatu*'  of  Jnliufl  (.*a*siir,  wiih  thi-sc  wonlt*, 
"So  nwy  I  arrive  at  my  father's  honours!"'  lie 
had  two  opjMi4*itc  and  irreconcilable  ]»artieff  to 
pl(*ase  on  thi**  oeca<non,  and  had  not  learned  that 
the  only  safe  course  in  such  castas  la  silence.  He 
oflTendtHl  the  inrtizans  of  the  republic  bv  tlie  vene- 
ration lie  expressed  fur  Pa.'sar.  and  by  his  wish  to 
tread  in  his  st.^jw;  and  in  this,  |>erhai)a,  commit- 
tejj  the  only  public,  indiscn-lion  with  which  he  is 
chars'-able  in  any  part  of  his  conduct.  But  what 
was  in  nvility  a  more  dinirrrous  eflfect  of  this 
error,  he  oflended  the  military  jwrt  of  his  audi- 
ence by  the  resianl  he  affected  to  ciitertiin  for  the 
civil  povernnn'nt  of  the  state,  and  bv  his  open 
declar.ititui  «»f  war  airainst  Antony,  fty  this  de- 
clamtion,  military  men  found  themselves  not  in- 
viletl  to  enter,  as  they  ex|)t»cte<1,  on  the  secure 
iio<ts(><:M()n  (»f  the  rewanls  and  honours  which 
nad  N'en  promised  to  them;  but  call«I  uiion  to 
flight  for  empire  atrainst  their  late  fellow-i^ildiers, 
rorninand<*tl  bv  an  otTicer  fn>m  whom  they  hn?j 
high  exix'ctntions  oa  a  friend,  and  much  to  fear 
as  nn  enemy. 

Soldiers  «if  f()rtune  U'insj  thus  di<^ap{K>inted  of 
the  si»oiU  wliich  they  exi>ected  to  wi/e,  and  of 
the  rewards  which  wen*  now  l)ecome  due  for 
former  sen-ices,  some  of  them  Hhs4»lutely  re- 
nounced the  party  of  Octavius;  others,  under 
prcleu'V  of  pn>vi(lini»  arms  and  ntressaries  for 
the  fifld,  or  pleadinjr  v:iriou3  excus<^s,  tli'>*ired 
hMve  t»>  return  to  their  own  habit:jtions.  The 
i^reiter  part  of  the  vetenins  actually  withdrew : 
but  (Vtavius  youn:;  as  he  was,  diil  not  sink  un- 
der tirn  untoward  st.ite  of  his  affiiirs.  He  had 
ordentl  le\iert  in  Ktruria,  an<l  in  the  district  of 
Riveinm.  Thc-o  levies,  u]Min  the  reputaiioii  (»f 
thi"*  ascendant  he  had  uaiiicil  in  the  citv,  succe.^d- 
ed  apace,  and  iiuhi:T«l  military  ail vt  ntiircrs  frMU 
evcrv  (piarter  to  es}K>UH»  his  c:iu>ie. 

Atajiy  will)  had  served  under  Julit^s  (^esar, 
hc'\:\\r  iuvustoint'-l  to  the  life  of  a  soldier,  thouiyh 
pcttle<l  as  lan'lliolilers  in  Italy,  wi-re  n'^t  yet  nnitcd 
in  the  condition  of  citizens,  (ir  in  that  o\'  husl»and- 
miMi,  They  had  yet  fresh  in  tli'Mr  memories  tho 
iicmse  and  tlie  s|H)ils  of  war.  They  saw  them 
o!lererl  anew  und-r  the  auspices  of  a  hauler  who 
Ivifi?  ilu'  nam-.'  of  ( 'arsar,  and  whos«»  nmnilirenc*' 
was  known.  Mtuiy,  therefore,  who  had  recently 
!«  rt  Ociriviu'i,  Ih^rji:  unwillinir  that  vjthers  should 
reap  the  harvest  in  which  they  themselves  had 
l)vn  invited  to  partake,  again  repaired  to  his 
Htanilard;  and,  as  fast  as  they  arrived,  were  sent 
to  Ktruria,  into  different  quarU'rs,  to  U»  arnietl, 
arraveil,  and  furnished  with  all  net"»*ss;iries  for  the 
lield.2 

Octavius  from  th<'nceforwartl  ct)nductetl  him- 
fielf  between  the  parties  with  great  address :  to  the 
veterans  he  talkrd  of  aveni^ing  Ca»sars  death  :  to 
the  frivMid?  of  t!ie  republic,  he  set  forth  the  dan- 
ijeroiH  (Icsi-Tim  ,»t"  Aiitonv,  alle.-tnl  to  sacrilice  all 
private  n-stMitrnent  ti)  his  zi'al  tor  the  common- 
wealth,' even  promoU-d  the  elecli()n  of  <^asra  into 
thecolie  iiiU!M>l'tri'>um'is,*and  alfecltdin  all  tliimrs 
to  be  :j-j\i'ri:ed  bv  the  senate. 

1  t  irer.  qiI  Alt.  lib.  xvi.  c.  15. 

2  Dio.  Ca  «.  lib.  xlv.  c.  11    App.  de  Boll.  Civ.  lib.  ii. 

3  CioT.  .1(1  Att.  lib.  XV.  cp.  12. 

4  Ibid.  lib.  xvi.  cp.  1S» 


Wbnt  hoppfi,  in  the  moan  UmOf  could  ho  fonmj 
for  the  state  ?  Could  wnatons  entrust  the  arre  nr 
the  intention  of  this  crafty  boy,  noivod,  as  thfj 
ol)served,  in  the  midnt  of  usurpation ;  and  whc^ 
by  arming  himself  without  any  legal  authority', 
had  (riven  evidence  of  an  aK<;umins  and  anda^ioui 
spirit  ?  They  stoojl  in  awe  of  Antony,  and  wfw 
afraid  to  provoke  him  by  an  open  deHarntkin 
Octavius  did  not  yet  appear  to  be  in  condition  to 
co}v  with  the  Roman  consul;  and  if  he  were  in 
condition  to  do  so,  would  he  likely  to  furm  de^ii^is 
equallv  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth.  Antft. 
nv,  with  a  numerous  army,  had  all  the  authority 
ot"*  government  in  his  hands.  The  di<:pofiii>ni 
of  Fansa  and  IJirtius,  the  consuls  nameti  by  Cs- 
sar  for  the  ensuing  year,  were  yet  unknown.— 
Although  many  things  were  tninsacti-d  in  nnoje 
of  the  senate,  this  onlerof  men  scarcely  venturrd 
to  n'sume  their  onlinary  functions,  and  shoi^ 
under  the  rod  which  Ca?sar  had  lifteid  owt  them, 
even  while  it  hung  in  sus|iei»se  lirtwcvn  differrot 
divisions  of  bis  remaining  party.*  PL«»^  the  ft- 
ther-in-law  of  Cic^ar,  had  ventured  to  oyyo^ 
Antony.  Cicero  and  Publius  Servilius  aft*T- 
waT<ls  1*01  lowed  this  example.  "  But  all  that  we 
have  gaine<I,"  said  Cicero,  "is  no  more  than  thi*, 
that  the  Roman  iMN)ple  may  perceive,  that  wb<»- 
ever  contenils  (or  lil»erty  is  n«»t  safe  at  Rome." 
Thes4'  wnators.  therefore,  tocrcther  with  L.  C«<ti, 
L.  (^icsar,  and  Ij.  5^ulpicius,  had  in  despair,  u:x»p. 
MH'ing  Antony  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  absented  themselves  from  tlie  public  a~ 
semliHes. 

It  was  evident  from  every  circumstance,  thai 
the  fate  of  the  empire  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  swonl.  IMie  tn)o|)s  feeling  their  conse«]U€iirP, 
affected  indifference  to  every  interest  but  thiir 
own,  and  presumed  to  tn>at\vith  etiual  contenijt 
in  their  turns,  the  different  f»en«ons  who  as5Uir.rtl 
the  command  of  tlwm.  Of  the  five  legions  which 
had  br»'n  (pnrt<>red  in  Mai*edonia,  tour  were  ian  i- 
eil  at  L>rund«i<ium  when  Antony  arrixt^l  at  tr>;it 
["lace.  Thoy  tur»u^l  out  on  his  cominr!,  bnt  «ii:l 
not  nveive  him  with  the  usual  acrlauKitions  ;»:i<l 
.shouts.  They  closed  in  profound  .silence  ro'.:ii:l 
the  ]»latfonn  frt»m  which  he  was  to  siM'ak,  a*  Liv- 
ing sn-«|iended  their  judirment,  until  they  *hou!J 
know  what  gratuiti«»s  they  wen*  to  nn^i^i-  in  re- 
ward of  their  services.  When  he  uienti«nid 
four  hundred  sestertii,  or  l)etween  thrtv  and  ii-ar 
IHKinds  a  man.*  'I'his  being  far  .<hort  of  I'le  re- 
wards that  wi'r«'  expect  I'd  for  p^  ing  s»  new  i:i  is- 
ter  to  the  eominonw»'alth,  he  was  anf^wenil  wnh 
signs  of  derision.  In  return  to  this  in-.'ii:ii'e. 
Antony  assumed  a  tone  which  tende<l  rillirr  t.> 
exasj)erate  than  to  overawe  his  audience.  He 
reproached  these  legiv»ns  with  ingratitude  li^r  t!.e 
favour  he  had  recently  done  them,  in  elj;in_-iti:: 
their  destination  fnmi  Parthia  to  the  <.'isi!jaif 
C:iaul ;  and  with  tn-achery,  in  havin;;^  suliv.i..  t.' 
remain  amonjj  them  the  emis-iarie-*,  wluki;-.  !: 
knew  that  a  presumptuous  U»y  lnul  eiupli  ^--:  :o 
debauch  them  from  their  duty.  '• 'I:..  ^' ."  !.■' 
s;iiil,  ''shall  n(»t  escape  ine;  in  the  i»i!;iti  l::;i.* 
prepare  yourselves  to  march  into  tlu-  ]  r-.i.i.v 
which  is  allotted  lor  \»nir  station." 

Antony,  while  he  \et  coiitii.U'\l  1.)  s|^.ilx.  K-i 
tlie  rnortii*icati(>n  to  si  e  laitiie  Ciiliorts,  wjjli  li.;:r 

.)  ("iriT.  .»fl  .All.  lib.  aIv.  cp.  o  vt  U.    I.u-.l.  ad  TJ-'IaW- 
'.  lam.  iv.>sl  17. 

I     (i  Dio.  Cosa.  lib.  xlv.  c.  13.  ur  according  to  .Apinsi 
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f>fli«T«,  withflpiw  from  hU  pre«rn(H»,  uttcrinjj 
wintls  of  roDtompt  anil  of  scorn.  Socinjx  the  de- 
sertion likclv  to  become  j^oneral,'  and  beinjj 
jrn»at!v  jiri)\HTikrd,  he  dUrnisscd  tho  audicnre,  hph- 
tt-nctii  Ihriv  hundred  otTirers  anil  private  men  to 
imiiK^lbtR  death,  and  stood  by  while  they  peri-«h- 
nl  umler  the  h  inds  of  the  executioners.  F ulvia, 
who  hull  attended  him  in  his  journey  to  Bruiidu- 
sium,  ht  said  to  have  been  present  lilcewise  at  thiit 
•cene,  and  to  have  satiated  her  revenge  of  the  in- 
sults offered  to  her  husband,  with  so  near  a  view 
of  the  executions,  as  to  have  her  clothes  stained 
whh  blood.* 

The  offence  that  was  taken  at  these  cruelties 
jravo  ample  encouragement  to  the  ngents  of  Oc- 
taviu^  who,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  An- 
tonv,  iitill  continue<i  to  negotiate  in  the  tniarters 
of  hU  army.  Papers  were  droi>t  and  nanded 
about,  containiniT  a  contrast  of  Antony's  |)arsi- 
m'>ny  with  the  liberality  of  ( ktavius.  A  st-arch 
W3*  made  for  the  authors  of  these  liU'ls ;  but  the 
Iriil  success  with  which  it  was  attended,  ser\'ed 
only  to  show  the  general  disaffection  of  the  army. 
The  accountfl,  at  the  same  time,  which  were 
Itrought  of  the  progress  wliich  Octavius  made  in 
the  urtllements  of  the  veterans,  and  of  his  recep- 
tion at  Rome,  gave  Ant<my  a  just  sense  of  hLs 
dan'ji*r,  and  nvide  him  change  his  tone.  In  a 
K«-<'oiid  address  to  the  armv,  he  made  an  a))ol(>iiy 
lor  his  late  severities.  They  knew,  he  said,  his 
rH;iricter,  that  it  was  neither  sordid  nor  severe; 
that  the  t^uian  he  hail  mentioned  were  no  mon^; 
than  a  pn-:«'nt  to  signalize  their  meeting,  and  an 
rarne.'t  of  his  futuri>  munificence.  lie  did  not, 
hnwrver,  at  this  time,  make  any  addition  to  his 
fi>rmerlK>unty,  lest  it  should  ap[iear  to  be  extorted 
fn>m  him  by  fi*ar. 

Tlie  Mdiors,  in  appearance,  satisfied  with  these 
iKvlaration-s  :iccct>te<I  with  n»s|»ect  the  sum  which 
hatl  Nnrn  oiferrd  to  them;  submitted  to  the 
chinges  which  hiwl  been  made  among  their  of- 
tivrs,  and  miin'hed  olf  in  (li\isit>ns  l>y  the  ctKist 
of  the  Adri.itic  towards  Arimiimm.  Antony 
Iiiin^elf.  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  infant rv, 
Ct);u,'Mw«iI  of  men  the  bravest  and  most  attached 
to  his  person,  whom  he  had  selected  fnim  the 
,  whole  army,  set  out  for  Rome.  At  his  arrival, 
the  hirse  wcnMjuartcnd  in  the  suburlis;  he  him- 
s.If,  attended  by  a  Ixxly  of  fo»>t,  entercil  the  city, 
hjtl  a  reiTular  suard  mounted  in  the  court  of  his 
own  li"»usi\  onleretl  centinels  to  lx»  |K>sle<l,  ga\e 
the  jwroie,  and  niaile  every  dis{KWition  to  prevent 
^urp^«e,  as  in  a  military'  station.  iUing  still 
xcsteil  with  the  oflice  of'^c^msui,  he  sumirioncd 
the  s<'n:ite  t4>  meet  on  the  twenty-fourth  <»f  Se|>- 
teinU'r;  an<l,  in  the  proclamation  or  summons, 
d-vlartfl,  that  if  any  M'nator  altsented  himself  on 
thu  day,  h'*  should  Ik'  divmed  an  accessary  to 
t'le  pl«»t  aLjjin'Jt  the  c»>nsuls  lile,  which  h:id  lt*H»n 
I  ile'ly  dis.uiviTed,  and  an  acc^implice  in  the  other 
wii-ktsl  dc<ii;ns  known  to  \m:  in  amtation  against 
tlie  republic. 

Noiwiihstandinir  this  pompous  threat,  Antony 
f:i  iisclf  did  m>t  attend  at  the  time  apiKHntiil ; 
but,  by  another  proclamation,  he  again  summoned 
t'w  8^.*;nte  to  meet  on  the  twenty -ei-jhth  of  the 
fijiie  m«)nth.  He  intended,  on  this  day,  to  olv 
t  lin  a  dcirree  agVmst  ()cta\ius ;  whom,  in  all  his 
iniiiifejttoH,  he  qualified  with  the  name  of  Spar- 


7  Cicer  ad  Alt.  lib.  xwl.  ep.  & 
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tacus;  as  having,  T^ithout  any  legal  authority, 
presumed  to  levy  war  against  the  slate  ;•  but,  at 
ne  entered  the  jwrch  of  the  senate-house,  a  nves- 
senger  arrived  with  accounts  that  the  Legio 
Martia  had  desertetl  with  its  colours  to  Octavius. 
Before  he  had  recovered  this  shock,  another  inc.*»- 
senger  came  with  a  like  account  of  the  fourth 
legion.  He  entered  the  senate,  but  very  much 
di8concerti*d,  and  unprepared  to  act  in  circum- 
stances so  different  from  those  with  which  he  laid 
his  account.  He  avoided  the  mention  of  Octa- 
%'ius;  and  pretending  to  ha\T  called  the  assem- 
bly, without  any  particular  business,  he  made  a 
short  speech  and  adjourned.  .From  this  meeting, 
hearing  that  one  of  the  revolted  h'gions  had  taken 
post  at  Alba,  he  instantly  repaired  to  that  place,  in 
noi)esof  reclaiming  them;  but  was  received  with 
a  (lischarge  of  arrows  and  stones  from  the  li&ttle- 
ments,  and  obliged  to  n-tire.  Fearing  that  tho 
remainder  of  the  army  would  follow  this  example, 
he  ordered  them  an  additional  gratuity  of  five 
hundreil  sestertii,  or  ulwut  four  poun<)R  a  man. 
And,  to  give  them  an  immediate  prosi)ect  of  ac- 
tion, which  is  oOcn  the  most  eflectual  means  of 
stifling  dangerous  humours  in  any  army,  he  de- 
clared his  intention  to  make  war  on  Dccimus 
Brutus,  in  order  to  dislodge  him  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Gaul.  In  pursuance  of  tliis  intentu)n, 
be  ordered  his  e(^uipage  for  the  field,  and  set  up 
his  standard  at  Tibur,  to  which  place  he  exjierteil 
that  all  his  frieiuLH  and  adhen*nts  would  n^pair. 

Antony,  being  joined  by  the  hist  of  the  troop* 
from  MaciHionb,  had  still  three  legions  U'longing 
to  that  anny ;  and  these,  together  with  the  vete- 
rans settlcf]  in  the  neigh bourliuxl  of  Tibur,  who 
came  w  itii  their  ensigns  and  colours  to  ofier  their 
ser\icrs,  amounted  in  all  to  fijur  legions,  l^ntides 
the  ordinary  attendance  of  im'gular  trtNips,  and 
the  crowds  <if  |N>o|.le  that  flocked  to  his  standard. 
AVith  this  foni.iilable  |M)'.vrr,  liaving  for  a  a  few 
da vs  overawed  the  citv,  imd  drawn  an-und  him 
the  grcatcft  i«;irt  of  the  H-n»te,  and  of  tlu-  ciiucs- 
trian  order,  with  many  of  the  jtcople  who  hud  so 
latdy  decland  for  his  ri\al,  and  who,  in  the  c<m- 
tests  of  such  jKirtirs,  exer  yield  to  the  present 
l»owrr,  and  are  the  projwrty  of  him  w  ho  can  beht 
work  on  their  fiars ;  he  si-t  out  on  his  march  to 
Ariniinum,  the  la>t  place  of  Italy  on  the  frunCTcr 
of  Ciaul. 

(. U'tavius,  at  tlie  same  time,  had  assembled  his 
fi)n*esat  Allta,  coriMftinj;  of  tin-  twt»  kgions  who 
hail  lately  ci»nie  over  to  him  from  Antony,  one 
Kgiim  of  new  K-nns,  t«>i;ill»T  with  two  of  the 
veterans  lately  emNxlicd,  which,  not  Iting  full, 
went  ct»inj.letnl  with  the  chuii'eof  his  new-raisrd 
men.  He  made  a  n'|H»rt  U>  the  M'naie  «»f  tho 
number  and  description  of  tin*  triMiin*  he  had  thus 
as-^Moblcd,  and  received  their  thanks  and  congra- 
tulations. It  is  ncxertluless  |iroUili]e,  that  his 
services  wen*  rtvei\eil  by  tiiis  UitJy  with  ^reut 
distrust  of  their  »>wii  situation,  ami  of  his  designs. 

Had  the  senate  hen  I'ne  to  chixjse  on  whoN! 
swords  they  were  to  rely  lor  the  define**  of  their 
cause,  thow»  of  (*a<>iu's  and  Brutus,  with  tiM 
other  conspirators,  dritiinaliy  <lrawn  in  Nhalf  of 
the  republic,  inu-l  ha\e  apjitared  the  preferable 
choice.  I'ncerlain,  h«iwe\«T,  of  the  <'fl'ect  of  any 
<lire:'t  or  public  rcs<»lutitin  in  favour  of  ihos*'  who 
were  the  authors  of  Ca-sar's  death,  they  hit  the 
cories|>ondence  to  be  maintained  with  tliem  to 
private  |K*rsons ;  and  s<*natoni  aixordingly  wrote 
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in  their  )rivato  capacity,  to  recommencl  perse- 
verance and  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  zeal. 
''Such  is  the  state  of  the  republic,"  sajs  Cicero 
to  Cassius ;  "  even  in  the  calmest  times,  scarcely 
able  to  support  itflclf.  What  must  it  bo  in  the 
present  storm  7  All  our  hopes  are  in  you.  But 
if  you  have  withdrawn  yourselves  merely  for 
yoar  own  safety,  we  cannot  have  hopes,  not  even 
in  you.  If  you  intend  any  thing  worthy  of  your 
own  eharacter,  I  wish  I  may  live  to  see  the  effect. 
The  rapublic,  at  any  rate,  must  revive  under 
Toar  enbrts."'  He  adjured  Decimus  Brutus, 
by  thf  example  of  Octavius,  who,  though  in  a 
private  station,  rais^  armies  for  the  stete;  he  ad- 
jured him  by  the  example  of  the  faithlU  legions 


who  deserted  from  Antony,  to  stand  by  the  cotn- 
monweaUh;  and  in  the  present  crisis  to  exrrt 
himself  to  the  utmost,  without  waiting  for  the 
orders  of  the  senate.' 

Cicero  had  already  proclaimed  lus  animontv  to 
AntonVt  and  besides  his  zeal  for  the  republic,  had 
a  particular  interest  in  abetting  any  party  that 
was  formed  against  this  dangerous  enemy.  Hear- 
ing that  he  was  gone  from  the  city,  and  that  all 
the  forces  in  its  neighbourhood  had  declarrd  for 
Octavius  or  for  the  senate,  he  himself  ventured, 
on  the  ninth  of  December,  to  return  to  RniiM',1 
and  proposed  in  the  senate  that  they  should  de- 
cide on  the  plan  they  were  to  foUow  in  this  ar- 
duous state  of  their  afiairs. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SUuation  and  Address  of  Octavius — Meeting  of  the  Senate — Progress  of  Antony — His  march 
into  Gaut — yfessage  of  Octavius  to  Dccimux  Brutus — New  Consuls  Hertius  and  Pansa— 
Meeting  of  the  Senate — Deputation  to  Antony — His  Answer — Declared  an  enemy — Advante 
Iff  Tfirtiui  and  Octavius  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mutina — Brutus  and  Cassius  confirmed  in  the 
command  of  all  the  Eastern  Provinces — Progress  of  the  War  in  Oaul — ^ge  of  Mutina 
raised — Junction  of  Antony  and  Lepidus — Consulate  of  Octavius. 


WHEN'  Antony  Icfl  Rome  to  take  possession 
of  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Octavius  was  in  arms  at 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and,  though  a  mere  youth 
under  a^o,  was  furnished  with  every  art  which 
age  itself  could  bestow,  to  qualify  him  for  the 
part  ho  wjA  to  act  Ho  had  gamed  upon  the 
army  by  tbintions  and  promises;  upon  the 
senate  by  public  professions  of  duty  and  of  zeal 
for  the  republic ;  and,  on  ]Kirticular  mcmlwrs,  by 
attentions  and  flattery.  The  legions,  which  had 
lately  come  over  to  him  from  Antony,  hiving  ex- 
hibited a  mock  fi^ht,  he  ordornd  them,  on  that  oc- 
casion, a  s))ccial  gratuity  of  five  hundretl  scxlor- 
tii,  or  four  pounds  a  mm ;  saying,  that  as  this 
was  but  the  representation  of  a  battle,  the  reward 
was  prjportion.il ;  but  if  he  should  ever  have 
occasion  to  employ  them  in  real  fights,  they 
should  have  as  many  thou-tands.^  In  this  situa- 
tion, it  beeame  necessary  for  the  senate,  either  to 
authoris(>  anJ  to  avail  themselves  of  this  ultrane- 
OU3  su}»;)ort;  or,  by  refusing  it,  t»)  drive  the  vete- 
rans, and  all  the  military  party  which  still  revered 
the  name  of  Cajsar,  into  measures  immedmtcly 
fatal  to  the  republic. 

Upon  the  march  of  Antony  towards  Graul, 
Octavius  had  already  sent  a  message  to  Decimus 
Brutus*  with  assurances  of  his  aid  in  defending 
that  province,  and  of  his  co-operation  every 
where  else  in  supporting  the  authority  of  the 
senate.  Hitherto  men  stood  in  awe  of  Antony, 
as  beinjT  vested  with  the  authority  of  consul,  and 
threatening  to  treat  his  opponents  as  reliels  to  the 
commonwealth.  Even  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  des- 
tined to  succeed  him  in  the  consulship,  it  was 
suppoAetl,  would  scarcely  venture  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  office  without  his  consent,  and  the 
usual  form  of  his  abdication ;  but  the  prospect  of 
a  vigorous  support  from  Octavius,  relieved  many 
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from  their  fears  of  Antony,  and  determined  them 
on  the  part  they  were  to  act 

The  senate,  under  pretence  of  taking  nneasarrs 
that  the  succoedingr  consuls  might  enter  on  their 
oflice  in  safety,  bemg  assembled  by  one  of  the 
tribunes  on  the  nineteenth  of  December;  a  mani- 
festo was  produced  from   Decimus  Brutus^  of 
which  no  copy  remains,  but  probably  stating  hi* 
right  to  the  province  of  Gaul,  and  rrprraknting 
the  injustice  of  Antony  in  attempting  co  dis- 
lodge him  by  force.     Octavius  was  at  the  saow 
time  introJuced  by  the  tribune,  and  pronounced  a 
panegyric  on  Brutus.*    Cicero,  in  a  speech  which 
is  still  extant,  extolled  the  conduct  of  the  young 
Ciesar  in   arming  the  veterans,  a^  a  generous 
efTort  made  at  the  hazanl  of  his  own  life,  and  of 
his  private  fortune,  to  defend  the  repuMic    He 
applauded  the  two  legions  who  had  lately  de-, 
aerted   from  Antony;    and  warmly    urged  the 
senate  to  support  Decimus  BrutiLs  in  his  pro- 
vince.    He  moved,  that  thanks  should  be  given 
to  these  oflicera,  and  to  the  troops  who  aduend 
to  them ;  and  that  the  consuls^  on  the  first  of 
January,  should  move  the  senate  farther  to  con- 
sider of  the  rewards  that  were  due  to  the  army, 
for  the  faithful  services  which  they  had  rendorpJ 
to  the  commonwealth.  These  puMic  propositions 
he  blended  with  a  continual  and  vehement  in- 
vective against  Antony.'     He  olitained  decrees 
of  the  senate  to  the  several  effects  ho  had  pro- 
posed ;  and  having  carried  those  decrees  to  the 
comitia  or  as.sembfy  of  the  people  for  their  apprtv 
bation,  there  likewise  he  supi>ortod  them  with  3 
repetition  of  the  sante  topics,  and  with  the  usujJ 
force  of  his  eloquence.' 

In  the  mean  time,  Antony,  being  arrived  on 
the  frontier  of  Gaul,  clespalchtil  an  offkrer  to  De- 
cimus Bnituf;,  with  a  cojiy  of  his  own  coramis5ion 
from  the  Roman  people,  and  with  an  order  ifl 
evacuate  the  province.     To  this  message  he  had 
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in^wer,  that  Drcimiu  Brutus  hfid  hU  com- 
il  by  authority  of  the  Roman  senate,  who 
e,  by  the  lawp,  were  entitled  to  dispofc  of  the 
ina'A ;  and  that  he  would  not  surrender  what 
laws  of  his  country  had  enjoined  him  to  de- 
L  Antony,  after  Ka\ing  to  no  purpose  ex- 
ifTPti  n*i>eatetl  messages  on  this  subject,  con- 
ed hij«  march  into  the  province,  and  forced 
tu^  with  two  legions  and  some  new  levies, 
were  under  his  command,  to  throw  himself 
Mutina,  where  he  had  formed  some  ma^- 
s  from  the  stores  and  provisions  he  was  able 
ollect  in  the  neii;hbourhood,  and  where  he 
Ki!>cd  to  wait  f«>r  the  succours  whicli  he  was 
le  to  expect  from  Rome.  Antony  advanced 
[Sononia  and  Clatema,  took  poiwession  of 
c  j)Ijc4^^,  and  having  invested  Mutina,  began 
e*iege  it  m  form. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs 

"'.  710.       in  the  end  of  December,    about 

'i^^g         ten    months    after   the  death    of 

la.  C.  JUr-  f^nssar.'    On  the  first  of  January, 

*#r<k  the  consuls  Pansa  and    (lirtius, 

*  ^^'j  l»eing  to  enter  on  the  exercise  of 
HtL^'^lSfM  ^^*'*'  <**^*^^i  proc«*tl<^d  to  the  se- 
Xitijrmm-       nat*^  fi^™  *he  temple,  where  they 

C  Cari'  had  ofTcred  the  usual  sacrifices ; 
turrttdrd  a„j  a^^nvably  to  the  order  of  the 
'ir«»r.  nineteenth  of  December,  moved 
'd  liir-  this  assembly  to  take  under  con- 
k'cmti-  sidenitim  the  present  state  of  the 
Muterrdtd  republic. '^  Pansa  having  stated 
"•^J^  the  subject,  called  upon  hi*  father- 
in-iuw,  d.  Fusius  Calenus  lodc- 
•  livor  his  opinion.  This  senator 
1^  di^^iosed  to  favour  Antony  advised,  that 
'  shouM  not  ra.Hhlv,  take  any  violent  resolu- 
;  that  they  sSnnId  send  a  deputation  to  the 
consul,  \\ith  instructions  from  the  senate  to 
ilown  his  arms  3n<I  t*^  return  to  his  duty. 
A  motion  was  M-hemenlly  opjiosed  by  T'icero, 
»,  in  a  spe<Yh  still  extant,"  insisted  that  An- 
r  was  a!n»:uly  in  etfect  dtvlanil  an  enemy,  and 
!;t  to  be  r»Hluc*t>d  bv  force,  ni>t  trained  by  ne- 
ition  and  trenty.  He  recounte<l  the  \ioli'nc<"s 
mitted  by  him  in  his  late  consulate,  }Kirticu- 
;  the  a(is  which  he  promulgated  under  the 
en'^e  <if  ( 'a^sar's  memorials  and  will.  "  From 
foundation  of  Rome  to  this  ]>n*sent  hour,'* 
aid,  "Antony  alone  has  had  the  impudence 
resent  himself  in  this  assembly,  escorted  by  a 
lary  force.     The  kinjjs  never  attempted  it. 

*  lM>IJest  adventurers,  and  they  who  were  most 
rard  to  re\ive  the  kini:Iy  j)ower,  ne\er  ven- 
d  so  far.  I  rememlx'r  (.'mna ;  I  ha\e  se«  n 
a ;  and  last  of  all,  Carsar.  The***  w«re  the 
ons,  who  since  the  ex{)ulsion  of  Tarquin, 
le  the  greatest  advances  t»»  kindly  pt-wer.  I 
lot  MV  that  they  were  unattended  in  the  se- 
■;  or  tlwt  their  retinue  were  always  unarmed; 
'  were  follows!  only  by  a  few,  and  with  cow- 
rxX  weaptns.  Hut  this  daring  a.-'sassin  |>ani(ied 
he  stD't'ti  with  a  military  (tower,  moxint;  in 
•rts  umler  ;irin.s  witli  all  tlie  fi»nnHt>f  a  retjii- ! 
man*h.  lie  |Ktst»Nl  a  Unlv  of  archers  with 
r  (juivers  full,  and  even  chests  of  span»  ar- 
s  (i>r  imiiuili;ite  :ind  continut  d  action,  on  the 

'  ste'is  by  which  s<*nators  were  to  aseeiid  into 
U'niple  vf  (.'onconi;  you  have  onlere<l  pul»- 


lic  thanks  to  the  troops  that  have  drawn  their 
swords  against  him ;  you  have  extolled  the  gene- 
rous magnanimity  uf  a  young  man,  who,  without 
waiting  for  ^'our  comniission,  brcu<!ht  a  hasty 
power  to  cover  the  eit^  from  his  violence ;  ond 
arc  you  now  delilterating  whether  you  are  to 
•oothe  his  fury  with  negotiation,  or  to  meet  it 
with  force  T2  f  f  you  send  deputies  to  his  camp^  no 
matter  with  what  message,  you  will  apjM^ar  to  far 
render;  \ou  will  apiteartodistrust  your  own  cmoK; 
you  will  damp  the  ardour  of  your  own  troopt; 
and  you  will  snake  the  faith  of  the  provinces.** 

Such  was  the  purport  of  Cicero's  sfieech  le- 
snccting  th0  conduct  of  Antony,  the  merits  of 
Decimuf  Brutus,  of  Lepidus,  of'Octavius,  of  the 
legions,  and  of  the  veterans ;  an<)  of  L.  Fgnatu- 
leius  the  tribune,  who  led  the  Legio  Maitia  in  the 
late  choice  of  theirparty.  In  the  close  of  the 
speech,  he  moved.  That  suitable  honours  should 
be  decreed  to  each ;  that  the  senate  should  ratify 
all  the  proceedings  of  Brutus  in  defending  the 
province  of  Gaul;  that  Lepidus  should  have  a 
statue  erected  to  him ;  that  Octavius  should  have 
the  rank  of  propnctor,  lie  confirmed  in  his  present 
command,  and  be  entitled  to  sue  iiir  the  offices 
of  state  before  the  legal  age;  that  three  vears  of 
the  a^  ap[iointed  by  law^  should  be  dispensed 
with  in  Iwhalf  of  Fgnatuleius;  that  the  ^Tterans, 
who  had  taken  arms  under  Octavius,  and  the 
legions,  who  had  deserted  from  Antony  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  commonwealth,  should  have  the 
gratuities  that  were  promised  to  them  by  Octa- 
vius ;  and  at  the  enu  of  the  present  war  should 
have  grants  of  land,  and  a  iK-riictual  exemption 
to  themselves  and  their  childn*n  from  every  niili 
tary  service.  In  his  encomium  on  Brutus,  he  in- 
sinuated the  praise  that  was  due  to  him,  as  a 
jiartner  in  the  consj)iracy  against  C»sar;  but, 
not  to  ofl^end  the  }tiirtizans  of  ()cta\ius,  dtxrlined 
entering  fully  on  that  subjift.  lie  jiledged  him- 
wlfforthe  future  U'haviour  of  Octavius.  "This 
adminiblc  young  nwn,"  he  saitl,  '*ha\ing  once 
tasted  oi  true  glory,  liaving  found  himself  held 
forth  bv  the  senate,  by  the  I'cople,  ami  by  all  or- 
ders o(  men  as  a  eitizi'n  dear  to  his  countrv',  and 
as  the  guanlian  of  the  commonwetdth,  ne\er  can 
place  any  otiier  s|>ecies  of  distinction  or  honour 
m  competition  with  this.  If  Julius  Ctesar  had 
founil  hinuM'lf,  at  so  early  a  iiericxl  of  life,  in  such 
an  illustrious  |)oint  of  \iew,  ne  nmer  would  have 
sou;r|it  for  prefennent  bv  courting  the  populace, 
nor  have  U-taken  himsi'ff  to  measures  incompati- 
ble with  the  Kifety  of  his  country.  The  mind  of 
this  young  man  is  |N'rfectly  known  to  me.  Love 
of  the  n^public,  n'siHVt  to  the  s<*nate,  deference  to 
goixl  men,  the  «l»"sm'  of  real  glorj'  are  his  ruling 
iiassions.  I  will  therefore  venture  to  pledge  my 
nonour  in  the  nitM  }K)sitive  a*(Aurances  to  you, 
to  the  Roman  (-iMiple,  and  to  the  commonwealth. 
I  promise,  I  undertake,  I  en:;aj:<'  that  ( '.  Cipsar 
will  continue  towards  the  republic  this  conduct 
which  he  now  holils,  arnl  tliat  he  will  always  lie 
what  you  wish,  and  what  you  would  chooi»e  that 
he  should  l;i'.'' 

Octavius,  we  may  sujuiose,  had,  in  Si»me  mea- 
sure, blini}e<l  Cicero  with  his  flattery;  vet  in  this 
|winejxyric  llun'  was  probably  luori*  ot  what  the 
onitor  wi-'hnl  t«)  nv.»miiiend  to(  »etaviiiF,  than  of 
what  he  li(*liev(>d  to  \>o  his  original  intention;  but 
this  desi^riiiiig  young  man  was  m»t  to  lie  caught 
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in  Burh  pmrcs.  TIr  know  too  woll  how  to  Mort 
thcfio  artilirrj*.  i\«mi  at  an  a^r,  wh<*n  othiTH 
■rarri'ly  know  ihit  surh  nrt<»  are  pnntisjvl ;  ami 
the  ei  iM'rirniV'l  Ti-'tTo,  with  all  V.w  (MMU'tntion 
and  wit  for  which  he  wa.-*  eniiiiorit.  was  thr  {hi|>o 
of  a^iHith  who  ]H»S"S(*ssi\l  the  JiviK-.st  of  all  artilici's. 
thit  of  »uirrrin;y  liinis(»lf  in  a|t}M>ar.inro  to  !)e  do- 
cdwil,  wliilt*  in  nMlity  ho  oini)li»yc(l  tlio  cunninjj 
of  others  to  his  own  iiur{)ivu\' 

L.  Piso,  with  a  ooniiidrnihli?  i^irt y  in  thi*  Hcnato, 
Indined  to  moilonitc  thn  n^ululiontt  that  wore 
propoMd  ajninst  Antony.  Ho  contonilrJ  that 
no  Roman  citizen  couM  iv  conJeiiine<l  unlioanl ; 
thai  the  i»enite  ninld  do  no  more  than  a{)|Hiint 
him  fl  day  of  trial,  and  citi'  him  to  answer  for 
hinl^i^If.  The  time  of  the  first  mootinj:  l»einjr 
alroarly  Hpont  in  thi*?  delute,  the  senate  adjourn- 
etl ;  and  tlie  suhjeet  U'inj;  resumed  on  the  iollow- 
injj  diiy,  it  is  iwlid'  that  Fusiiw  Calenus,  with  a 
torn*nt  of  nhuse  and  n'pnKirh,  retorted  on  <  'iet*ro 
the  invoetivc  which,  on  the  preceding  day,  he  had 

Eronounced  u^ainst  Antony.  FIc  n'pniaeluHl 
im  with  the  oheciirity  of  iiis  hirth,  and  aroused 
him  of  a  presumption,  which  wah  >!iup})ortetl  only 
by  a  tdont  for  decliimation,  »»t\en  employed  hy 
him  against  tlie  U-st  citizens,  never  in  brinirini; 
real  criminal  of  state  to  puniAhmont  "  What 
have  you  done,"'  ho  wud,  acoostin;T  Cicer«>, 
"either  at  homo  or  abroad,  to  merit  the  hijrh  de- 
preeof  r.onsifler.iti;)n  to  wiiich  you  lay  claim?  In 
wh:»t  war  Inve  we  over  j)r<'vailed  under  your 
auspice!*  ?  Wh.il  sn'i'es!*i\m  of  territory  have  you 
ever  fr;iinod  to  tlie  Uoman  state  ?  Kven  in  resinrt 
to  your  IhKisted  tal«'nt  for  s|K'akin|f,  you  d*)  hut 
iniiKiso  u]>on  the  world  the  IalMiun»  of  nMirement 
for  the  prompt  o Jill sif MIS  of  el<Mjuence;  and  \<»u 
publish  lianiniTue-*,  whidiyou  liad  neither  the  in- 
\'ention  ti)  concei\e.  nor  the  courage  to  deliver  in 
tlic  face  of  any  pnhli'*  assembly,  or  in  the  midnt 
of  any  real  alTairs."  I  le  accustHl  ( 'icero  of  h  i\  in«£ 
fon'od  Catiline  iiiU>  re'.iellion,  and  of  havinjx  }»ut 
to  deatli,  witluuit  anv  tri  il,  (..'ornelius  Lentuius, 
and  other  lloman  citizens  i)f  nudi :  of  ha\in«x 
litrhted  the  fire  i»f  di>.-en<io:i  uinon<T  tlieh'aders  of 
the  present  unhappy  divisions  that  continued  to 
tear  the  republic,  and  «)f  ha\injj  blown  up  the 
flames  whicn  still  continued  to  cimsume  the  state; 
of  h.ivin«x  meanly  abaiidtjucd  the  cause  of  }\»m- 
i»ey  ujion  his  di'feat  at  Pharsalia,  and  of  ha\ini; 
msti^atoil  assassins  to  take  away  the  life  t)f  <.'a'sar, 
even  after  he  himself  had  implored  his  m»;rcy, 
and  a<vepteil  of  his  pmtection.  He  n'pn>achecl 
him  with  a  fresh  instance  j>f  injrnttitmle,  in  this 
attem])t  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  republic  ai;.iinst 
the  Lite  ci>nsul,  to  whose  clemency  he  himself  was 
indebtJil  for  his  life.  Havini;  mixetl  this  invec- 
tive with  the  defend',  and  even  with  llie  praises 
of  Antony,  he  concluded  with  calling  ujMjn  the 
8onat4^  to  consider  how  al>surd  it  would  Ix*  to  de- 
cliin*  war  ujwn  a  magistrate,  who  acted  by  com- 
mistiion  from  the  Roman  jieople,  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  of  whicli  they  had  «fivt'n  him  the  com- 
mand, and  in  tlu"  very  pnnince  wliich  they  had 
committel  to  his«xovi  rtuiuMit ;  and  this  menly  in 
supjHirt  of  a  yoniiu  man  who  hail  presumeil,  \Mtii- 
«^ut  any  public.  atith»»rity,  to  lr\y  w:ir  :i;jainst  a 
Uoman  olfK'er  of  the  hii;hest  raid;,  an-l  in  l.iMuir 
of  a  tAkA  wIu»  bid  presmiiisl  fijn'iiily  to  n'tain  a 

]iroviiice,  whii*h  tlie  lv»inar»  pifplf  li.ul  ordiTiil 
lim  to  surrend,.'r.     '*Su,-h  nun,"  he  said,  "  w«'re 
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indeed  the  cncmira  of  ttic  rrpublu. ;  liut  he  &] 
not  move  for  any  formal  decin ration  aJain^t  iIicdl 
The  times,"  he  obwrved,  "will  not  suiler  u>toi.> 
all  tliat  oui^ht  to  Ih>  done.*'  He  movi-d  oidv  t:jl 
mess<>ni;ers  t»hould  be  inntantly  despatched  to  all 
the  |Ninios  ut  war  in  this  unfortunate  contc!=l: 
that  all  of  them  should  Iw  requimi  to  lay  de;v>: 
their  arms,  and  to  8ubmit  to  the  decisions  of  tl.( 
senate;  that  if  any  one  of  tlicm  should  disotvy.  it 
would  then  In>  full  time  to  declare  him  a  public  e;:(- 
my,  and  tc»  (nve  to  the  consuls  the  usiiai  and  R-:ru!>i* 
powers  to  jruard  the  siifety  of  the  cromnHmwc^id: 
and  to  rtnluce  disorderly  subjects  to  their  dut\.^ 

Such  arc  the  abuse's  of  an  admired  art,  as  \ix 
and  iNlious  in  its  falsehoods,  as  in  the  genuL'H: 
effusions  of  truth  it  is  noble  and  res}>ectalilr ;  ai-.J 
this  s|HM.>ch,  eom|nred  with  some  of  the  fomirr, 
which  were  delivered  relating  to  the  same  |w- 
st)na,  may  serve  to  exhibit  the  variety  of  col-mrs 
with  which  the  same  subieets  and  characters  niaf 
1h»  covered  in  delmto,  and  by  wliich  public  asfrii:- 
blios  may  \xi  jvrplexed  in  their  councils.  TL' 
majority  of  the  striate  were  aware  however  of  An- 
tony's designs,  ond  knew  the  danger  of  sutft-nnc 
him  to  ^et  a  militarv  establishment,  and  the  v-a^ 
session  of  a  formidable  army  within  the  Alp; 
and  they  would  pn^Kibly  have  come  to  a  severe 
resi^lution,  if  ont>  of  the  tribunes  had  not  intt-r* 
|M>sed  for  that  day,  and  forbid  their  proceeding 
anv  farther  on  the  subject. 

^riie  stmate  was  a^jram  adjourned  until  the  neit 
morninj!,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  notations  omi 
family  of  Antony,  his  mother,  liia  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, and  intimate  friends  went  into  uiouriiinj, 
{Missed  the  ni<;ht  in  visitinc;  the  prioci|ial  meni- 
iK'rs,  or  in  waiting  for  the  jn^ople,  as  they  insptd 
in  the  streets,  to  implore  their  protection.  When 
the  simate  was  aUmt  to  assemble,  tl;is  com{«my 
of  suppliants  took  their  station  on  the  ste|«oftIj«> 
temple,  and  embraced  the  knees  of  the  meuiU'ri 
as  tliev  passed. 

This  solenm  council,  when  met,  on  coniinjj  to 
the  (piestion,  t(Kik,  as  is  conmuni  on  such  un-i- 
sions,  a  middle  course  Ivtween  the  extn'me*  whh-h 
were  ]H)inted  cmt  to  them.  They  so  far  tn^ati^;! 
Antony  as  a  friend,  as  to  ordi-r  a  dt'putaiion  of 
their  own  memU'rs  to  attend  him  in  ids  camp; 
but  the  inessaije  which  they  M'nt  bv  this  di-pula- 
tn)n,  sounded  more  like  a  declaration  of  war,  tLsu 
an  overture  of  rei'onciliationor  of  a  i-cace.*  They 
commanded  him' not  to  disturb  in  hispovt^mtHMil 
Decimus  Brutus,  vshom  they  qualitieil  with  the 
apjK'llation  of  consul-elect ;  not  to  lay  Mt-jr  ti* 
Mutina;  n«>t  to  lay  waste  thf  province;  n..l  to 
make  any  levies  of  forces,  or  to  presume  to  cm:- 
iimw:  in  arms  acjainst  the  authority  of  the  K^nati'. 

L.  Piso,  Philippus,  and  Servius  Sulpicius,  h  ■ 
ing  deputed  to  carry  these  ordi'rs,  had  ta.li.tr  ia 
charge  tt>  sifrnify  to  IVcimus  IJrutus,,  and  to  li/- 
tro»^j»i  under  his  command,  the  entire  apprviKiii*  a 
of  the  wnate,  and  tin*  hi^h  esteenj  nnii  lioinUii''  ii 
which  they  were  ht'.d  on  acc>  uiit  oftln  irn  i.ui:-.  :. 
Tlie  srnate  at  the  s:une  ti:iu?  eutt  red,  in  tli.r 
own  nTt'i'd-',  the  honorary  d» '*feis  v*hii-!i  f  .< ' 
i)reti  pis.-.d  ill  (iivmir  ot"  heeinius  lirvilii>,  •  ;:. 
\iiw.  r.irti:itn!fi;i.-!,  ;iiiii  lii-'  ar.'u\.  ii;  ti  r:i.^  •...t 
had  I'ciii  pn»;'o.'.'il  l»\  (^'I.vro;  ai:d  ris«';\i.|.  il  -t 

3  rio  Cn"^  III),  xlv.  c.  1>.  lil».  xh  i.  r  i,N. 

4  ('lor.  a<l  }'a!niii;ir  lili.  xii.  cp  '.'4 

.*>  Di'^iiiius  r.riiti'.:*  \\  ax  alrt-aJv  il«>iiiu\l  to  fiiccerJ 
in  t!i>  ci)n>tila1>>  tiftlie  following  year 
C  Ciccr.  riiilip.  vi. 
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Ibe  sratuitics  already  paiil  bv  OcUviiu  to  the 
vet^r.in.-s  ami  to  the  Iririoiis  w)io  had  ktcly  cxyiiw 
over  ffoiu  Antony,  should  Im?  refunded  from  the 
treasury ;  that  lands  should  lie  allotted,  oiul  a 
continual  exem^jtion  U;  giwn  to  tlicni  from  all 
nulit.iry  herxiit' after  the  preiN'nt  war. 

Whi'n  the  deiiuties  were  none  with  the  mes- 
«aj^  which  they  had  rectivcxl  from  the  senate,  the 
party  of  Antony  at  Rome  endeavourcil  to  alarin 
the  }ii>t)|>le,  and  to  loud  hU  eni'mieri  with  all  the 
coiisrquences  that  were  likely  to  follow  from  the 
late  renolutio.'is.  They  extolled  the  happy  efitrtit 
of  m>xi«Tation  and  iieaee,  ol>!MT\cd  that  Antony 
wa.<  a  |ierdon  of  a  daring  and  im[K>tuou.H  spirit, 
and  ouijht  not  to  h»%e  l)et>n  incciLsed;  that  his 

Crty  wail  Ktrons ;  and  in  csti%>  of  a  ru|)tun',  would 
Joined  by  numbcK  of  profligate  men,  for 
whom  no  attempt  was  too  arduouii,  and  a^iinHt 
whom  the  frifridn  of  the  republic  could  not  lie  too 
much  on  their  guard.^ 

While  men  were  amused  with  ttueh  discourM>tf 
at  Rome,  Ser\iu.s  Sul}>ii*iu!«,  one  of  the  three  de- 
puties on  whom  thi^  senate  chictly  relied  for  the 
rtrect  of  thr  ir  rommiiwion,  died  im  the  journey. 
The  other  two  were  kindly  n-ceivr*!  by  Antony, 
and  admitted  withitut  any  jealouiiy  or  di.stru^a  to 
▼i»it  the  appnuches  he  I»id  nude,  and  the  workit 
he  had  erected,  ajiainnt  the  town  of  Mutina. 

While  the  nicire  was  continuetl  without  inter- 
na ttion,  the  rommi!<>ioneri>  were  nvci\etl  with 
alTi-ct4>il  Hu!»niission  to  the.  orders  of  the  senate ; 
were  tikid  tint  Antony  would  evacuate  the  pnv 
vinee,  di-«lund  \\in  army,  and  ri'turn  to  a  imvate 
•tjiti  >n :  th:it  he  woulil  t'or:;et  t\ie  uist,  and  aurce 
to  a  t*in(*ere  nvonriliation.  pn>vi(h*d  tliat  the  le- 
pim-i  titen  under  hist  coininan«I,  that  his  cavalry 
and  his  i^uardn  were  jiroju'rly  n*w;irdcd  and  ac- 
cjmn  v-l.ited  witii  frnnt^of  lanrl,  and  )»utuiM>n  t.'ie 
sjin.-  fikitiii^r  ill  all  the;<i'  r.'.;i«(vls  witii  the  tr-H-ips 
of  Oi't.i\iu-:;  pnnided  that  t!ie  arraii(;trnu'nt  of 
the  pMvinccs  which  had  Ih'cn  made  in  coiijunc- 
ti>.>n  with  D.il.ilH'lia,  rih(juM  l>e  conllnncd;  th.tt 
t!ie  a  ■r4  taken  from  the  will  antl  nu-:noirs  oi'  U'ia 
lite  collc.tiiue  flhnuld  Ik.*  rutifictl;  that  Mo  uccotnit 
ehoulil  be  rii^uirrd  of  the  money  which  he  Ii.id 
tiki-n  from  the  tcnijile  of  <  ^[is;  th.tt  the  s«'prrin- 
viri.  or  c«Mii:iiissioner>«  of  tiic  trc:isury,  slumld  not 
KU.'l'cr  for  wlut  thev  iiad  done  in  dclivi-rin:;r  it  into 
hLs  h.in.ls:  th.it  a  (;i'iicral  indemnity  siiould  {kiss 
in  favour  of  all  his  adhen  ntj< ;  tiiat  his  ai^t  relat- 
ii:<j  U.*  judicatures  should  not  U'  re|)i-alcd  ;  that 
u;nin  thi'*.*  comlitions  he  woulil  evacu.ite  the 
<iaiiii.i  To^.ita,'  but  D'tain  the  (/om;ita,^  with  mx 
lejion-^.  to  W  compirteil  with  draU;;ht:«  iVoni  the 
tro^^jH  now  under  Dtvimus  Hrutus;  t!iat  he 
phonld  ha^e  this  force  as  loni;  as  Marcus  IJrutus 
and  i.\iiu<<  ('a>sius  should  nMiiain  under  anus; 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  he  siiouM  retain  his  division 
of  the  pn»\ince  for  li\e  years. 

In  thi:i  plan  of  accominiKlation,  Antony  en- 
de:ivoure«l  to  frn.-tralc  the  prin<*i]Ml  articles,  by 
mi'ins  lA'  the  coiiditi.)n'*  wliich  he  t(M>k  care  to 
itu*>i->in  :  :niil,  in  onler  entirely  to  di-leat  the  pur- 
l^rv*  iif  }ii:i  :iiit:i:Ji>lii>t~,  he  sent  ti)  Konie.  in  tile 
r.«n;iinv  of  the  di-j.utir- i,f  llie  stiiale.  I>'.-*  'jO.  :-- 
t4»r.  fl  tlj-'  ni.rie  <>['  i  '.ii'. i.i,  witli  irrdtr.-*  t.»  >*'iirit  i 
lii-*  int«  ri'-t,  an-I  ti  inlrini'-  uiththe  >»  rtat-ir-J  aiiil  \ 
j>nr»;'i,id  citizen-.''  *.iirnijl  nninj  of  tlie  .i-«*i  ii.l- 
a:it  h:'>e:i  >:nii-s  hi<I  t!  inicil  in  the  Mti.tle,  ''  Wit.'i 


'  what  countenance,"  ho  said,  "  can  tliey  arn)^i[n 
I  the  administration  of  Ca-sar,  while  tliey  siHiniit 
to  tliat  of  Cicero  ?  If  they  allege  t  liat  ( ''ii:s:ir  was 
an  usur}er,  what  is  tluH  Cicero,  who  pn-tends  to 
dictate  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  to  fius{M*nd  the 
orders  of  the  Roman  [leoitle?  Let  him  know 
that  I  claim  the  ]>ro\ince  ot  Gnu4,  in  eonscqi:cnce 
of  an  apjwintment  fn>m  the  hi<rheiit  authority  in 
the  state,  and  he  may  \rc  assured  tliat  I  shall timt 
De(*imus  Hrutus  as  a  tv\k\  if  he  |M>rsii4  in  «ith- 
holdinjr  it  fn»m  me.  The  life  of  this  traHor  dull 
atone  for  that  nol.ile  bluod  which  he  abed  in  the 
senate-house,  and  hhall  cxfii^ite  that  jruih  in  wdpch 
Cii'ero  L*  f.ii4t  invol\in;r  the  senutt^  iiM'lf.'"" 

Antonjk'i  in  this  commission  to  his  quffstor, 
and  in  hw  puUic  declarations,  joined  with  the  in- 
S4>lence  of  tne  matter,  allirted  exprest-ions  of  sub- 
mission to  the  senate;  and  made  a  variety  of 
pn>i)osals^  either  to  .'fain  time,  or  to  curry  favour 
witii  the  anny,  whose  iriten\st  he  pretended  tc 
have  ffn-atly  at  henrt.  The  deputies,  who  had 
been  emjilovtNl  on  this  unsuccessful  businem,  in- 
curretl  much  public  c<•ll^ure.  Jt  was  unworthy 
of  L.  Piso  and  of  L.  PhilipfHift,  it  was  said,  to 
hohl  any  inten*ourse  with  a  reM,  whi)  refused  to 
conijily  with  the  onlers  that  wfn>  sent  to  him." 
Under  this  sense  of  the  nuitter,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  senate,  it  was  moved,  that  war  should  lie  de- 
clared u<;.iinbt  Antony,  and  that  evcrv  s^^nator 
should  assunu^  the  niilitary  habit  This  UM>tioM 
was  agreed  to  e\en  by  Lucius  Ca-sar,  uncle  to 
Antony;  a  titHrree  was  frrimeci  tiju^n  it,  and  pasa- 
e«l  without  op|Nt»ition,  bv  uhicli  the  army  iindcr 
his  command  weri.»  n^tjuircd,  by  a  certain  day,  to 
lay  down  their  arnjs." 

TlHin  this  rest >i 111 ii>n,  olitaimd  by  these  who 
stnive  for  the  presrr>ation  i»f  tlie  common wi^aitli, 
ifn-at  rej«iiein!:s  wt-rc  iiiiide  o\er  ail  Italy,  and  it 
dill  iii)t  then  apjie.ir  from  whiiiri'  any  nuldan- 
i;er  ciiuM  ari'-e  t.i  the  aiillinrliy  oi'  laws,  which 
Wf-re  so  projM-rly  snpi^irtid.  'J  heciiUhuls,  it  was 
ob-er\ed,  acted  with  jirr.it  xi^our;  the  mnate, 
the  miiidlint;  cla*is.  ami  iiie  c\i\/a  ns  in  irmeml,  ex- 
pn*!-s«-<l  jjn-.it  zimI."  The  ix-nilf  crowded  to  have 
their  n.unes  enroihil  in  tlkC  ie\ii-s  that  were  or- 
(h-n-il."  The  repiitalinn  which  <  *ic«-ro  jraimtl  in 
brin^inj;  pulilic  ati'airs  iiito  this  situation,  Mt  him 
:it  the  head  f>f  the  coinnionwealth  ;  but  while  it 
placed  the  wli(t|e  adn.iniMnition  of  the  state  in  hu 
hands,  it  made  him  an  object  of  (!n-at  animosity 
to  the  op)KMte  }iiirty,  and  of  Nnue  envy  to  many 
|s'rsonsof  princijKd  con<»iderati(in  in  his  own.  ft 
was  under  the  inipn-^.-inn  of  tlll^eeircum^tallcell, 
he  complained  that  .•^'nator^*'*!  li.e  fiM  rank  were 
lukewarm,  were  tiiniii,  or  ill  alVi  clcd  to  thecauM} 
of  tin'  npublic.** 

The  condni't  of  tlic  war  was  eomniitteil  to  the 
consuls  and,  Jointly  with  tlieni,  to  (icta\ius,  in 
the  cajKU'ily  ol  nroj  ra  tor.  <  iplers  wen'  likt  wise 
(les{i;achrd  to  Lepi  ins  an  1  X-.t  ri.iiiciis.  to  co- 
o'^n  rate  with  t!»e-e  ntru'er?-.  '1  he  /ir-t  was  \tt  tin 
his  n:.in*h  into  Sp;,iri,  tliri'ii^'h  the  [tni%ini*e  of 
.\.ir!H»n!ie  ;  llii-  otlnr  wa.«  pi>tid  onthi  llhoin-." 
The  l;i  i-nry  !  <  ii-.r  "o  i-.o- 1;  i  vii.in-tMl  l<\  the 
Iat«  tj:;lt» /./I- !i.  i:;  .  »'..  t  t;..  i<  w..  -  i.i  t  liim.jy 
f  liM.i  .riil  !■■.'  I:..-  i:iir';t  i.i.iir  -I  : '.       .  It  v  .!>  .:  :ri  i  d 


7  <"ir.'r   Philip,  vii. 
f»  Bi> un'J  Uie  Wya. 


H  Within  til-  .\I|H. 
10  L'iccro.  Fdilip.  viii. 
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thmt  all  cifizrna  should  pay  tho  five  and  twentirth 
part  of  all  tiirir  efli.t:U ;  that  tlic  senators  sliouM 
pay,  ovrr  and  al»ovT,  a  ccrt-iin  mto  for  all  the 
nouses  or  trnonirnta  ihoy  citlier  powrsKcd  or  let 
to  tonnnU,  and  that  in  aid  of  thcso  supiJirs,  re- 
quisitions of  mr>ni>y  and  of  arms  Bhould  he  made 
thron:rh  all  the  townn  of  Italv. 

In  the  me:iii  time,  Ch'tiNius*,  without  waiting 
(or  the  nnthority  with  which  the  senate  had  hitely 
invrsti'd  him,  had  followed  Antony  across  the 
Apennine;*,  and  t«K)k  \x)^t  with  liis  army  at  the 
F'orum  Cornel ii,'  on  the  road  from  Ariminum' 
to  Arlutina.'  Tho  nws.=:ijje»  which  pas^ni  ho- 
tween  the  senrite  and  Antony,  as  well  as  the  de- 
lays which  the  consul:*,  under  the  j^retence  of 
winter,  made  in  advancing  with  their  forct^s,  gave 
him  some  deprnn;  of  uneasine8s.  Pans:i  was  em- 
nloyed  at  Rome  in  condwiincr  the  new  le\iert. 
Hir^UM,  thoui^h  destineil  to  take  the  field,  and  to 
j(Hn  Octaviurt,  watt  still  detained  by  indis{)Of:itioik^ 
Antony  continue*]  the  siejre  of  Mutina  without 
interru])ti(m. 

Octavius,  after  having  sent  many  pressing 
measan^^M  to  h>it:ten  the  march  of  the  constd,  wan 
at  last  joined  hy  him  at  the  Forum  (Jomelii,  and 
they  advanced  to<»ether;  fon'ed  the  posts  which 
Antony  had  established  at  Claterna  and  Bono- 
nia,  and  encam[)eil  at  the  latter  of  thes<»  places.* 
Hero  they  were  still  stejianited  bv  the  Khenui* 
and  Lavinius  from  the  aniiv  of  Anton v,  which 
oover«?<l  the  sicjre  of  Mutina,  and  were  prei'ludcd 
from  any  C(>mmunication  with  the  town.  They 
endeavoured,  however,  to  jrive  notice  of  their  aj>- 
proach  to  the  IxNicircd;  and  for  this  puriwse,  the 
country  U-in*'  ll.it,  they  hoisted  liijhts  on  the 
hii;hest  trees;  but  not  nlyinij  entirely  on  these 
sii^nals,  thc'y  eniploy*vl  a  dexterous  swimmer, 
whi>  undertook  to  pjiss  into  the  town  by  tlie 
channel  of  the  river,  and  to  carry  the  intelligence 
of  their  arrival  en^mved  on  a  plate  of  metal. 

TT|M»n  thi^^  inn>rmntion.  llrutus  was  contirnied 
in  his  resolution  «jf  drfrnMinir  the  place  to  tin-  last 
extreinitv,  and  prevnilctl  on  the  jiarrist)n,  under 
the  ho{M^s  ol'  a  .-jknhIv  rdirl*  to  jHTsi'vrre  in  the 
toils  and  d.ni'jrrs  oftiicir  jt*  spiit  serxice.'* 

The  senate,  notwillistandinj;  tiiat  they  consi- 
dered the  preservation  of  the-  n  public  as  the  com- 
mon canst!  of  all  th')se  who  could  Iiojh^  to  partake 
in  its  lumours,  and  believed  that  the  prenMit  con- 
suls, llirliusand  l^ms-i,  wi-rt^  sincerely  embarked 
in  its  ciiiHi>;  and  nctwillistandinsr  the  conlldence 
they  placeil  in  Oct.ixius  as  oppihjetl  to  Antony, 
they  Kti'l  relic. I  chiclly  on  tlkise  who  had  taken 
nn  active  part  aji-iinst  the  late  usurjMition  of 
Ca»:<ar,  an<l  l'X)kpd  to  Brutus  an<l  Cas.sins  for  a 
prin.Mp.il  suMpirt  auiinst  the  remains  of  that  mili- 
tary faction.  On  t!iis  account,  they  had  annulled 
the  priH'.e* 'ill  11^4  of  AnttMiy  relatin*;  to  the  distri- 
bution of  thei-astern  provniccs,  reinstated  Marcus 
Brutus  in  th<!  jiovirnment  of  Macedoniii,  and 
Casd^ius  in  that  of  Syria ;  and,  by  tht»s«^  aji- 
pointmeiits,  placed  t!u^  whole  resiiurcw  of  tht? 
comiuon wealth,  fnun  the  Adriatic  to  the  ut- 
most b>unJary  oi'  the  ciopire,  umler  their  au- 
thority.' 

Marcus  Ijrutus  aiid  Cis^s'.uj  had  Icil  Italy  in 


1  ImoJa.  '2  Riiair.i.  3  \o\v  M(>.lcBa. 

4  I>io  i'n!«««.  lib.  xlvi.  c.  Xt.  31  | 

5  <'ic'r.  a  1  Fatmlnr.  lih.  \ii.  v.p.  5,  i 
0  I>io.  i;:i<A  lih.  xlvi.  r.  T).  3».  ' 
7  Appiaii.  Jc  Ui-il.  Civ.  Iili.  ni. 


the  pfBuqPBg  Autnmn.  Bnitus  had  pawi! 
thronjrh  Lucuiia.  Thither  Form  accom^auicj 
him,  with  the  melancholy  prospect  of  (artinz, 
perha^w  for  ever.  While  she  cndeavounnl  u> 
c^nci*al  her  grief,  she  was  lietraycd  into  tears  Inr 
the  sifjht  ot  a  picture,  which  reprr^entiHl  the 
{lartin^of  l:fectorand  Andromache.  One  of  the 
com]iany,  without  observinj^  the  diectrrss  which 
PorcLi  8eeme<l  to  ftid,  repeated  from  Blomrr  the 
lines  from  which  this  picture  was  taken.  .Vy 
father^  my  brother^  and  my  husband  are^  Htc- 
tor^  all  in  thee.*  "But  I  cannot  reply,"  said 
Brutus,  "  in  the  words  of  Hector,  go  to  thy  mcit:'*, 
and  mind  thy  loom ;  for  although  Porcia  is  dtd- 
cient  in  strenrrth  of  lioily,  in  her  mind  sLe  ii 
fonrnxl  to  preat  affairs."  * 

Brutus,  ]iavin<;  emliarked  at  Flea,  sailed  inta 
Greece,  where  he  was  received  with  cverv  inark 
of  respect.  Here  ho  seemed  to  devote  fiimself 
<mtirely  to  study ;  but  had  his  agrnts  employed 
to  provide  what  was  necessary  against  the  slonn, 
which  he  had  reason  toexj»ect.  He  sentHrro«- 
tratus  into  Macx'donia  to  sound  the  dispoUtion  cf 
the  triH)ps  in  that  province,  and  drew  alx)ut  hio- 
self  all  the  younr;  Romans  who  were  then  at 
Athens,  attending  the  dilfert^nt  schools  which 
still  sup(K)rted  the  reputation  uf  that  place. 

While  Brutus  remained  in  Greece,  a  l^xly  ci 
trooj>s,  under  the  command  of  an  oiriccr,  nsnud 
Apuleius,io  with  a  sum  of  money  amountLn^:  to 
sixteen  thousand  talents,  coUectctf  from  the  reve- 
nue of  Abia,  were  delivered  up  to  liim.     The 
trot)ps  who  had  &er\«'d  lately  under  Vatinius  in 
Illyricum,  beinjr  then  at  Pyrrachium,  dctirirj 
from  their  conimander  to  join  him."     These  un- 
der (^aiu.s  Antcnius,  at  Apollonia,  followii]  this 
examjjie.     Part  of  Diiluliella's  forces,  who  vi:'.* 
marching  under  i^inna  into  AAa,  lik«  wi:^  I:ll 
their  party  to  join  that  of  the  republic."    Ai 
Brutus  was  considen^  in  Macedonia  and  Tht»- 
saly  as  revi-.ini;  the  party  of  Poinjiey,  nianv  wlio 
had  ser\etl  under  that  lea'.Itr,  and  wire  \Vt  t:!^- 
pers<(I  ni  these  parts,  l1<K*ked  to  his  titanthinl  -o 
lliat  the  new  levies  he  had  onlcred,   were  si-».u 
iH>in;ileted  to  the  amount  of  four  legions  and  liu* 
hundriHl  horse.  A  j:;reat  convoy,  with  sj»iirearnLS 
whii'.h  (.'n^sar  had  pn»vided  fur  the  Parthian  v.;.r, 
and  which,  by  the  onler  of  Antony,  wen*  then  lu 
Ik*  QiTuin  returm^l  into  Italy,  were  intercepti;!  Iv 
hi:n  at  Demetrias.     UiHjn  the  order  of  the  st^.iV 
to  put  him  in  jx^r^iWion  of  Macedoniii,  the  j:na:i  r 
jtart  i)f  the  pruvinci»,  then  under  the  commaiiJ  a* 
lJorl<MiMu;-i,  ju'knowledi;;ed  his  authority.     At  1.1s 
dei»arture  from  Athen.s,  many  of  the  youn'  Kid- 
man  nobility  made  a  jwrt  of  his  relinur,  ar.J 
amon;X  thc^e,  the  son  of  Marcus  Tullius  i.  ii>T.», 
whi>,  ihoutjh  with  a  (genius  fur  letters  inieri  r  lo 
that  of  his  father,   l»ecaiuc  nevertht  letw   lii.ti.!- 
I;^i^ll(•^l  as  a  suMier  in  the  course*  of  the  war.'^ 

Cassius,  at  the  f;ame  time,  had  goric  with  t!.-' 
ntmo.-'t  dv'spatch  inti)  Syria,  to  prevent  IX.luUila, 
who  v.as  sent  by  the  opi)o>-ile  party  to  take  po,- 
s<'s./uui  of  that  province,  lie  had  ra-i  ived  -.n  o 
supplie.-;  t)f  men  and  of  nu.ney  from  TreN  r.i  n 
then  coiumaii.Iinj:  at  .Snunia.  and  pr€vai!i<I  v»:i7. 
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part  of  the  cavatry  of  DoIabeDa,  OD  tMr  march 
through  the  pruvincc  of  Asia,  to  dHidon  their 
leader.  With  these  forces  he  advaneed  into  Ci- 
licia,  reduced  the  city  of  Tarsus,  and  continued 
his  marrh,  with  a  respectable  appearance,  into  his 
intended  province. 

At  the  arrival  of  Cassius,  the  forces  of  Syria 
were  divided,  and  the  opposite  parties  had  actu- 
ally committed  hostilities  against  each  other.  The 
troops  which  had  been  stationed  there  by  Julius 
Cs£>ar,  had  even,  before  his  death,  mutinied,  and 
had  put  Sextus  Julius,  a  young  man  who  com- 
nianJfd  them,  to  death.  They  submitted  them- 
■clvcs  to  the  command  of  Cccilius  Bassus*,  one 
of  Pompey*s  officers,  who,  hax-ing  escaped  from 
Pharsaha,  then  lay  at  T^Te,  and  in  this  change 
of  thdr  leader,  declared  for  the  party  of  the  re- 
public. They  defeated  Statins  Murcus,  whom 
Cssar  had  orilered,  with  three  legions,  to  reduce 
them,  and  made  it  necessary  to  bring  against 
them  a  reinforcement  of  three  legions  more  from 
Bythinia,  under  Marcus  Crispus.  This  officer 
had  accordingly  brought  these  forces,  and  was 
actually  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Apamea,  to 
which  Bassus  nad  retired  when  Cassius  arrived 
in  Syria. 

There  were  now  in  this  province,  engagtHl  on 
v>posite  sides,  no  less  than  eight  legions.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  Cassius,  the  two  legions  under 
Bassus  declared  for  him ;  and  soon  atler  the  other 
six,  moved  by  the  authority  of  his  conrniission 
firom  the  senate,  or  gained  by  his  ]X7rsonal  cha- 
racter and  address,  followed  this  example.  Four 
more  legions,  who,  intending  to  join  Dolabellu, 
were  marching  from  Egy|)t  through  Palestine,'* 
were  interceiittsl,  and  forced  to  receive  his  orders 
as  governor  of  Syria.  His  army,  by  these  difler- 
ent  accession**,  amounted  to  twelve  legion«?. 

Upon  the  first  8U?*picion  that  Brutus  and  Ca5»- 
sius  mtemled  to  ]¥«<«'?.<  themA»]ves  of  these  im- 
n(>rtant  pnninces,  Do!;i!>tlla,  to  whom,  by  the 
influence  of  Antony,  the  command  in  Syria  had 
been  assijjne*!,  set  out  from  Rome,  and  with  all 
[lOAsihle  diligence  joined  some  troojw  tliat  were 
placed  to  n'ceive  him  on  the  side  of  Macetlonia, 
|Kissed  the  Ilellesjiont,  and  continued  his  route 
to  the  east.  In  [Ki:«j!4n::  throuirh  the  province  of 
Asia,  he  had  an  interview  at  Smyrna  with  Tre- 
iMniu-s  prc^t^j^d  a  friendship  for  him,  affi»cted 
great  resj^ect  for  his  associates  in  the  consj)iracy 
a<rjin»t  CiPsir,  and  a  2u>al  for  tlie  restoration  of 
the  commonwealth.  Aller  this  conference  with 
the  jioveriior  of  the  province,  he  put  his  army  in 
nvtton  with  the  most  pacific  apjicaninces  on  the 
route  to  Ephesus;  and  na\ingby  thes^e  means  put 
Trt'lwniu.ioflrhis  guard,  he  retumetl  in  the  ni;:ht, 
surpri^il  the  cily  of  Smvma,  seized  on  the  |jer- 
£on  of  the  governor,  an</,  with  many  insults,  put 
him  to  the  torture,'*  continuing  him  under  it  for 
itome  days,  in  onier  to  extort  a  dLK'oxeiy  of  the 
tn-a*uri'  which  he  supposed  to  be  hid  in  some 
rejx>^itory  of  the  province;  but  on  the  third  day, 
Dvilalxila  luiving  satiattnl  his  mind  with  these 
crui'ltir's,  ^.ivi'  orders  that  Trebonius  should  be 
stran«j!i'<l,  his  he.vj  severed  from  the  ImkIv,  and 
ex}»s4'J  on  the  {.«>int  of  a  six>ar,  while  the  limbs 
weredr.iiixed  through  the  streets. 

This  iJiunK  r,  U-iii;;  comnutteil  on  the  person 
of  A  lliiiun  otlii'iT,  witliin  the  very  province  in 
wliicii  hf  was  apjuiintcd  to  command,  raif<xl  a 

14  Dio.  Cats.  lib.  xlvii.  c.  2G.  37  38.      li  Ibid.  c.  23. 


general  indignation.  Dolabella  woa  declared  a 
public  enemy  by  the  senate.  The  conduct  of  the 
war  against  nim  was  committed  to  Caius  Cassiu8| 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  armies  in  Syria, 
and  who,  together  with  Marcus  Brutus,  was  au- 
thorised by  formal  decrees  to  retain  all  the  forcea 
they  had  assembled,  and  all  the  resources  of 
which  they  were  jiossessed,  and  to  employ  them 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  where  the  aer- 
vice  of  the  republic  seemed  most  to  require  their 
exertions.* 

Thus  the  flames  of  war,  which  were  already 
lighteil  in  Italy,  began  to  extend,  and  were  soon 
communicated  to  every  part  of  the  emi)ire.  The 
opposite  armies  before  Mutina  continued  during 
the  winter  to  observe  each  other,  and  in  their  at- 
tempts to  give  or  to  withhold  relief  from  the  be- 
sieged, had  frequent  skirmishes  and  partial 
engagements.  The  chief  direction  of  aflaira  at 
Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  had  devolved  on  Cicenx 
who  incited  the  senate  and  the  pec^le,  with  all 
the  powers  of  his  eloquence  a^nst  Antony. 
The  soldiers  in  general,  with  their  officers,  were 
notwithstanding  inclined  to  favour  this  declared 
enemy  of  the  commonwealth.  Ventidius  in  par- 
ticular, who  proft^&sed  to  range  himself  under 
Octavius,  was  in  reality  warmly  attached  to  hia 
rival ;  and,  in  order  to  sene  him,  formed  a  design 
to  surprise  Cicero,  and  the  other  heads  of  the  re- 
publican fiarty.  For  thu  punmfe,  he  assembled 
a  body  of  veterans  in  the  neigh t>ourhood  of  Rome, 
and  advanced  towards  the  city ;  but  his  design 
beinjj  fiusj)erte<I,  and  the  ))ersons  against  whom  it 
was  directitl  having  taken  the  alarm,  and  with- 
drawn to  places  of  safety,  he  turne<l  away  to  Pice- 
num,and  then*  waitetl  the  issue  of  the  eam|>aiCTi.'^ 

The  senate,  during  the  de|»endance  of  these 
o{)erations,  an  in  full  {)ossession  of  the  republic, 
devist^l  laws,  to  i»revi'nt  for  the  future  those 
al'usfs  which  had  given  risiMo  the  pnsent  disor- 
ders. They  resoNrd,  that  no  extraordinary  com- 
mission of  any  kind  should  Ik*  gi\en  to  any  bin- 
gle  jxTson,  or  any  provincial  ap{M)intment  pro- 
longed U'vond  a  year.'*  While  they  wen*  thus 
<'mployed,  separate  addresses  were  presented  to 
them  from  Lepidus  and  from  Planeus,  warmly 
recommending  an  accommodation  with  Antony.'* 
Cicero  made  his  ob8er\'ations  on  this  conduct,  in 
a  letter  to  Planeus  of  the  thirti>enth  of  the  kalends 
of  April,  or  twentieth  of  March ;  liut  he  delivers 
himself  to  Lepidus  on  the  same  sultjivt  with  more 
warmtii,  alluding  to  some  recent  honours  which 
had  been  received  by  this  olficer,  and  for  which 
he  neglwted  to  make  the  pn)|»er  acknow  Icd(^- 
ments.  "  I  am  gbd,"  he  said,  "  that  you  wish 
to  reconcile  your  fellow-citizens  to  each  other.  If 
you  could  procure  them  j)eaee  without  slaverv, 
you  would  j)erfoTm  a  most  acceptable  8«'r\iee  to 
your  country,  and  acquire  much  honour  to  your- 
self; but  if,  under  the  title  of  wace,  we  an* again 
to  Invome  the  slav«^  of  a  profligate  villain,  U*  ns- 
suretl  that  every  man  in  his  st'nsi's  will  j)n'l'er 
death.  In  my  opinion,  ihenfore,  it  will  l«c  wij«e 
in  you  to  desist  from  a  pn>i»osal,  which  milher 
the  senate,  the  j)COp!e,  nor  any  good  nun  can 


approve 
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Notwiih-itanJini;  iheac  sentiments,  imbliily 
di'cl.irtMl  hv  u  fN'rsoii,  tlirn  8U|)|«0!<4h1  to  lie  at  t!io 
hi'.iiJ  ot  t!ie  n^jiuitlic,  niiin!>ors  in  the  city  ami  in 
the  hen:ite  esjitnis*-*!  the  rause  of  Antony.  I'iso, 
at  wliose  iionse  tlie  wile  and  chililrtn  of  this  t^uiv 
jK>se(.l  pulthc  enemy  were  entertainiil,  ojienly 
eorrr-<i>onil«-(l  willi  fiim.  The  con.^nl  Pansn  pnv 
JMK.  d  a  I'li'sh  deputation  to  liiin  with  overtures  of 

JN^Kv,  »nd  Ins  partv  in  the  senate  insidiously  of- 
end  to  devolve  the  honour  of  this  dt-putation 
Ujhin  t.'if ero  liinKflf.  who  njeeteil  the  oiier,  with 

f)n»j».'r  animailversion  on  the  dun;;er  to  which  his 
ife  must  l)e  ex|N>s<\l  in  the  eamj)  of  his  enemy, 
a  nil  discussed  with  Ids  usual  elotjuence  the 
weakness  of  tin*  council  itself,  as  well  as  the 
griMt  impropriety  of  his  heinjj  emnloved  in  it. 

While  this  measure  was  in  u;;ntjtii^>ii  Hirtius 
and  t.)(:t:ivius  ap[M*ar  to  liave  sent  a  jinnt  niessap;e 
to  Antony,  intormini;  him  of  wh:)t  nud  Ixvn  pri>- 
p)S4;d  in  the  sc-nate,  and  desiring  a  cessation  of 
arm-*,  witli  liherty  to  con\ey  some  supply  to  the 
Cirris-m  of  Mutina,  until  the  event  of  tlie  senate's 
dc!ilN>r;itions  s!iouUl  In;  known.  Antony  replieti 
in  term'«  e.dru'uted  to  insinu:it4'  him«i'lf  into  the 
fivour  of  till-  Lite  (r:es;ir's  p.irly,  and  to  jj.iin  the 
afTecti'in  i)f  the  army ;  hut  full  of  rejmmch  and 
cnntuini'ly  o;j.»iiist  tho-ic  who  jirelenJed  to  e^- 
p»u-*«'  the  cause  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
a^iiii^it  the  authors  of  the  present  councils  at 
Kofni\  Tho-c  luid  rer-enlly  pnK'unda  dcvree 
of  l!n«  rtcnitc,  full  of  indiiin:iii«ui  ajruinst  the  nnir- 
d.'p'rs  of  Tri'lDnius,  anil  ha«l  furnished  Marcus 
l»rutus  an:l  Cuius  ("aK^ius  with  a  commin.>-ion 
an-.l  w.irr.iul  toi»xrc;itr  pUi)!io  justice  a^.iin>t  Do- 
la!  wlla  on  this  arf'ount.  In  reference  to  these 
cir.*um«t.i!ii-e<4,  ''  I  know  not  (said  Antimy,  in  his 
otwwrr  to  llirtius  ami  Ociaviu-^)  whcliuT  1 
bh;»nl.l  ri'i'i  ivc  more  satisfaction  from  the  ili-ath 
oflli.it  villain  Trelnmius,  than  I  f«vl  indi^rnation 
at  th:'  unjuAt  siMiti-nce  pass^'d  against  Dolabella. 
That  till"  lloni.in  senate  should  value  the  life  of 
tint  \iie  f«llo\v  Trrl>onius,  more  than  they  did 
that  of  i  'a'.vir  liim-^eir,  the  father  of  his  country, 
is  snri'Iy  provt.kin:X  enough;  hut  what  nnist  i 
fi'i'!,  wljrn  1  sre  you  llirtius,  whom  (..'ajsar  has 
nisi.'d  and  adorned  so  much,  that  I  am  persuaded 
Von  si-arcclv  know  vours«'lf:  and  when  I  see  vou, 
Voun-j  in  in,  who  have  no  pretence  to  considera- 
tion he-iides  the  nam'*  of  Ca?sar,  which  you  have 
l)«)Idlv  assumed,  coiitriluitinji  all  in  \ouriH)wcrto 
blast  the  mem'.»ry  of  (.';psar,  and  when  1  see  you 
both  endeavourin;r  to  oppress  his  friends,  com- 
niiltin;;  yt>urselv«'s,  with  all  the  |H>vverri  of  tlie 
comm  111  wealth,  into  the  hands  of  ^larcus  Hrutus 
and  of  (.'aius  Cas<*ius,  who  were  his  murderers; 
and  wlie;i  1  see  you  joined  against  me  to  rescue 
from  justice  this  a.ssassin,  Decimus  Brntuy,  who 
had  so  ajiijravuted  a  part  in  th«'s;ime crime?  Cut, 
tlie  camp  and  the  h«Md  quarters  of  l\)iiHH'y  it 
aeems  are  to  U»  f()rmed  anew,  and  to  hear  thj? 
name  ami  the  authority  of  a  Roman  senate,  ami 
the  exile  Cicero  is  to  he  set  up  at  the  head  of  this 
revivinii  juirty. 

'•  Y'liu  are  employed  in  avengirii;  the  death  oi' 
Tre!>  inius,  1  am  employed  in  a\en:xin;j  that  of 
Ca-sir;  we,  who  W(Te  duee  tin*  fri.Mids  nf  C.i-sar, 
aie  lil\e  a  tr«H)p  of  ^ladiattirs  to  part,  and  from 
ojipiv-ite  si  lei  to  liiiht  and  to  cut  one  unntlier's 
throats  nn  1  r  tlie  dinvtivm  of  <  "icen),  whti  is  Ih'- 
C4»me  mister  of  the  show!  But  f-ir  me,  I  have 
taken  mv  n-solution,  and  will  neither  snirer  tlie 
veterans  to  be  stripiH'd  of  their  just  rewards,  nor 


tlvc  ATonsrs  vhich  are  inlendoJ  to  mvfirlf  iind  to 
my  friend^  to  be  carrie«l  into  oxer u; ion.  If  iii 
this  I  am  BupiKirttd,  and  nuccj-ed,  life  will  be 
swi'it;  if  I  full,  the  thouizht  of  what  you  arc  tii 
suffer,  from  the  ver\'  lartv  vou  are  Dv>w  endca- 

■  •  •Aft* 

\ounn:^  to  r.nse  up  against  me,  will  even  thin  be 
some  eon.«i>latioFi.  If  the  factiun  of  r\»mj^^y  be 
»o  in.'itMent  in  its  ruin,  I  chixisc  that  vou  ritber 
than  I,  should  experience  the  cfli.H.'l  of^ils  n.vo\e- 
ry,  ami  of  its  return  to  |)ower.'' 

Antony,  in  all  his  discourse's,  affected  to  Iw  io 
ir<x>d  understandin^T  witli  Lcpidus  and  nith 
Plancus,  who,  he  insinuateil,  were  in  concert 
with  himself,  and  embiirkevl  in  the  same  cnosr.' 
But  whatever  secret  corresjwndencf  these  ot^ren 
may  have  held  tocether,  they  anJ  Pollb  likewij« 
professed  t!ie  hii;he!ft  duty  to  the  senate,  and  af- 
fection to  the  commonwealth.  PLineus  having, 
for  some  time  after  the  conin)cnceu<rnt  of  the 
war,  divhiiitlanv  oiien  de^'laration,  now  infunued 
the  N'nate  in  a  public  address,  That  Ik*  had  hi- 
therto In-en  t.ikini;  nieiisures  to  render  the  decla- 
ration lie  should  make  of  real  moment  to  the 
republic ;  that  he  had  remained  silent  80  lont:.  not 
from  any  hesitation  in  the  choice  of  his  (larty,  but 
fnim  a  desin*  iimtv  elVectually  to  ser\e  that  party 
which  he  had  lon-i  since  embractxl;  that  UTore 
he  declared  himsi>lf,  he  had  s<'Ciinnl  the  co  opera- 
tion of  his  oilicers,  the  alFections  of  hisarmv,  and 
of  the  whole  province  in  which  he  was  btationrd; 
that  lii»  was  now  at  the  head  of  live  complete  le- 
nioiis  well  atlected  to  the  n'puMie,  and,  in  ronse- 
quenee  of  his  hU'ralilies,  attached  to  hiniM-lf; 
that  the  whole  province  was  imaninious  in  the 
saniecauM>;  that  tike  jieople,  with  a  zeal  i^hicha 
concern  for  their  own  frecilom  or>.ifely  could  not 
sur^Kiss,  had  taki'ii  arms  in  supjNtrt  of  the  Ro- 
man republic ;  that  he  was  ready  to  oIk'v  the  or- 
ders of  the  senate,  either  to  retain  his  command, 
or  to  resiiTii  it  to  any  jierson  they  should  apu^iiit 
to  rci'eive  it  from  him ;  that  he  would  remain  in 
his  pu.-!.t,  ur  advance  U}H»n  the  ciu my  ;  and  ly 
the  last  of  tlu'M^  measures,  if  it  shouKl  Ih'  thim^bl 
expedient,  draw  UiHUi  hinu^elf  the  whtile  w*  i::hr 
of  the  war;  that  proNuletl  he  coulJ,  by  any  means, 
n'-establish  the  conunonweallli,  or  drier  il>  ruin, 
the  manner  of  doini;  it  was  imlilli-rent  tt)  hini. 
Others,  he  said,  had  declared  thems<'lvi-s  for  the 
sinnti',  while  that  Ixxly,  Inin^r  jjrcatly  alarmed, 
was  lavish  of  its  commendations  and  of  its  re- 
ward's; but  that  if  he  luitl  mi>setl  the  time  in 
whi»-h  his  services  were  likely  to  have  Ihm  n  inf»sl 
hii;ldv  valued,  ht'  had  chos«m  the  occasion  which 
pronnse.l  from  them  the  j^reali  st  benefit  to  the 
commonwealth,  a  ct)nsideratii>n  which  should  U' 
to  him  a  suflicient  reward  for  the  hig!ie>l  s«  rvicc 
ho  conld  jjerK»rm.2 

Pt)llio,  at  tin'  same  time,  wri»te  to  Cicen>,  n- 
pressinu  a  violent  detestation  of  Anti>ny's  jorty, 
and  of  the  designs  of  their  leader.     To  l«c  c<^:)' 
iiected  with  sm"li  a  |M'rsou  in  any  canr^,  he  -^aid. 
would  Iv  grievous;  even  to  have  acted  unrhr  Cae- 
sar, U'inii  contrary  to  his  dis|M»Mlion  and  to  bin 
prliieiplt  s,    was,    ii.»t'.vitii-l.indi:ij    the    ci:vu::v 
-tances  w!iic!i  (i!»Iim  -'  '"•"  *'*  ^^  •^■'^^'  I**'***'!.!-'  >'il'- 
liiii  nt  matter  of  rejni.     The  e\|K  rit  nee  « 1"  lis 
'  conditi-m  n:i<l.  r  llial  isiirjuT  hid  nntit  hini  Uion* 
I  sensihle  iilliie  valin*  ol'r.-i  don>.  anil  oJ  th..-  n.ih«  ry 
j  of  de[K'nde;icc  and  servltmie.     ''If  any  one  fof 


I 
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Ihp  futurr,*'  he  continued,  "shall  j^tend  to 
miurp  such  powers,  he  shall  find  in  me  an  open 
■nd  declared  enein)  There  is  no  danger  to 
whi;*h  I  will  not  expose  myself  in  the  cause  of 

While  the  party  of  the  senate  appeared  to  gain 
such  accessions  of  strength  hv  the  dei'Iaration  of 
•o  many  military  officers  in  the  different  pro- 
\ince]i,  Decimus  Brutus  was  reduced  to  great 
■trdit4  at  Mutina ;  and  waited,  under  many  cir- 
cuoi^tances  of  distress,  for  the  opening  of  a  cam- 
piign,  in  which  he  expected  that  his  own  fate, 
an<l  that  of  tlie  republic,  might  soon  be  deter- 
mined. On  the  approach  of  the  proper  season, 
the  consul  Pansa,  with  the  levies  ne  nad  made, 
■mounting  to  four  legions,  marched  towards  Gaul, 
and  being  arrived  at  Bononia  on  the  fourteenth 
of  April,  was  next  day  to  have  joined  his  col- 
league, who  had  taken  post  with  Octavius,  to  ob- 
serve and  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  siege. 
To  fai'ilitate  their  junction,  Hirtiushad  detaclied 
the  legion  which  was  called  the  Martia,  with  two 
pretorian  bandu,  to  occupy  the  passes,  and  to 
strengthen  the  van  of  Pansa's  army,  in  case  they 
should  be  disturbed  on  their  march*.  Antony,  at 
the  same  time,  having  intelligence  of  their  route, 
marched  in  the  night  with  two  chosen  legions, 
the  second  and  third,  two  prstorian  cohorts, 
beins  Teteran  and  exfierienced  troops,  with  a  nu- 
menHis  body  of  irregulars  and  horse.  He  took 
pxt  at  a  vilfage,  which  was  called  the  Forum  Gal- 
lorum,  and  {XMling  the  horst^  and  irregularH  in 
oyt^n  view  in  the  field,  at  some  distance  from  tlic 
village,  be  placed  the  legions  and  irregular  infan- 
try in  ambuscade  under  the  cover  of  the  houites. 
'When  Pania's  army,  led  by  the  detachment 
which  tlirtiuK  had  sent  to  receive  them,  came 
in  sight  of  Antony's*  horst»  and  irregulars,  they 
could  not  b«*  restrained  until  tiie  posture  and 
striMijth  of  the  enemy  were  examined.  Thev 
bn»k»'  fn-jm  their  nnks,  and  without  wailing  till 
thr  vilLige  shou'^i  be  vi^ittnl,  they  rushed  through 
a  drrtle  in  a  wood  or  mora.**  to  inten!ept  the  ene- 
mv,  wh«\  ap|iearing  to  consist  of  horse  and  light 
infantry  alone,  could,  as  thev  ap{>rohended,  have 
no  ho|jlt's  of  safety  but  by  enJeavtmring  to  edca^ie, 
which  it  wa4  ntves.xarv  by  an  immediate  attack 
to  prevent.  As  the  forrnuwt  of  Pansa's  anny 
wen*  plainer  in  the  nuMt  disorderly  manner  from 
this  dt'file,  in  pun^uit  of  their  AUpiioaed  i)rey,  An- 
t4>nv,  with  the  legions,  pbcrd  niiiisclf  in  their 
way,  ami  forced  them  to  fly  with  great  slaughter. 
Pan<i  hinijwlf  wast  dangerounlv  wounded,  and 
hill  army  ohli:;tHl  to  take  refuge  ui  the  camp  from 
which  they  had  marched  in  the  morning.  Here 
tt>o  Antony  attempleil  to  force  them,  but  was  re- 
imlsel ;  and  fearing  that  his  own  retreat  might 
l»e  cut  off,  ti)»>k  his  rt*solulion  to  retire,  and  en- 
deavoured, without  loss  of  time,  to  rtjoin  the 
main  U>\y  of  his  army  which  lay  lH»fore  Mutina. 

Antony  was  soon  jastitie<l  in  his  apprehensions 
of  tli«'  tlaiiijer  to  which  the  farther  pursuit  of  his 
vi?*t»»rv  ov«'r  Pansa  might  have  exjiosed  him;  for 
Elirtiiis,  hi\inLr  intelligence  of  llie  movement  he 
h:id  m  itle  in  the  niirht,  though  too  late  to  i>revent 
It:*  eiTects,  had  left  hir*  cami»  with  twenty  cohorts 
of  xeliTAJis,  arrived  at  the  Poruwi  (.ialloruin,  and 
was  in  !»-»<«•  "i-^iuri  of  lhi»  vrry  irround  on  which 
Pansa  had  ken  dcfeate*!,  when  Antony,  return- 
ini!  from  thir  pursuit  of  hi.<  \icli>ry,  fell,  in  his 

3  Cicer.  ad  FamiL  lib.  x.  c.  3L 


turn,  into  the  same  snare  which  he  himself,  a 
few  hours  before,  had  so  successfully  laid  for  his 
enemy,  was  accordingly  surprised  and  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  with  the  loss  of  the 
MLgles  or  standards  of  both  the  legions,  and  of 
sixty  ensigns  of  the  cohorts.  After  this  disaster, 
he  himself,  having  fled  with  the  cavalr}',  arrived 
about  ten  at  night  in  his  camp  about  mutina,^ 
from  thence  sent  detachments  abroad  to  collect 
the  remains  of  his  scattered  party,  or  to  facilitate 
their  retreat.* 

Pansa  having  been  carried  to  Bononia  on  ac- 
count of  the  wounds  he  had  received,  Hirtius 
took  the  command  of  his  division  of  the  army, 
and  cficcted  its  junction  with  his  own,  and  with 
that  of  Octavius. 

In  tliis  state  of  affairs,  Antony  being  consider* 
ably  weakened  bv  his  loss  in  the  late  action,  and 
the  enemy  greatly  reinforced  by  their  junction, 
he  determined  to  keep  within  his  lines,  to  con- 
tinue the  blockade  of  Mutina,  and  to  await  tho 
effect  of  tho  distress  into  which  he  had  already 
reduced  the  besie^.  The  danger  to  which  De- 
cimus Brutus,  with  the  garrison,  were  exposed, 
at  the  same  time  hastened  the  endeavours  of  Hir- 
tius and  OctaTius  to  force  the  besiegers  to  battle 
For  this  purpose,  or  in  order  to  relieve  the  town, 
they  madfe  a  feint  to  throw  in  succours  on  a  nde 
which  the  besiegers  had  deemed  inaccessible,  and 
which,  on  this  account,  they  had  but  slightly 
guanled.  Antony,  alarmed  by  this  attempt  to 
rt>nder  abortive  all  the  labours  he  had  sustaincvl 
in  the  preceding  blockade,  drew  forth  his  army 
to  oppose  them,  and  by  tl.ls  movement  exposed 
himself  to  the  hazard  of  a  general  engagement. 
While  he  was  making  his  disposition  to  receive 
the  enemy  in  the  field,  his  lines  were  attacked  by 
a  sally  fnnn  the  town,  and  it  l>ecame  necessary  to 
divide  his  forces.  lie  him«elf,  with  that  |iart 
of  his  army  which  ri'mained  with  him  to  make 
head  again.st  Hirtius  and  Octavius,  was  defeat- 
ed, fled  to  his  cam)>,  and,  U'ing  ])urKued  thither, 
continued  to  give  way,  until  the  action  endixi  by 
the  death  of  the  consul  Hirtius,  who,  after  ho 
hail  forced  the  iiitrenchmeiits  of  the  enemy,  was 
killed,  and  fell  near  to  the  prfftorium  or  head- 
quarters of  their  general. 

Uyon  this  event,  Octavius,  not  having  tlio 
qualities  of  a  soldier  which  were  necessary  to 
n*plac£  the  consul,  suffered  the  \ictoriou8  army, 
thus  checked  by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  to 
be  driven  back  ihrom  the  ground  they  liad  gainitl, 
and  left  Antonv  again  in  iN)ssestdon  of  his  works. 
The  vanquished  i«rty,  nowever,  feeling  all  the 
effects  of  a  defeat,  and  not  U^ng  in  condition  to 
continue  the  siege,  n'solved  to  decamp  in  the 
night;  and  they  executed  this  resolution  unob- 
served and  unmole^-ted  by  their  enemies,  either 
from  the  town  of  Mutina  or  the  camp.  C^ctavius 
had  a  courage  and  ability  more  fit  for  the  council 

j  than  for  the  field ;  and  Decinms  Brutus,  thr.ugh 
at  break  of  day  lit;  oliscrved  that  the  lines  of  the 

j  besiegers  seemetl  to  l»e  evacuated,  _\et,  as  he  had 
no  intelligence  from  tho  cam^i,  remained  all  that 
day  in  8us[>enst\  I'ven  after  he  h;id  received 
information  of  what  had  {nssid,  of  the  various 
events  of  the  aetiv>ii,  and  of  the  cunsuPs  deatli, 
and  found,  that  he  was  fn»in  tlieiiri  forward  to 

j  de^MMid  on  C)ct.nius  for  supi>ort  and  co-o{4.>ration 
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in  tho  wnr,  being  jrrpatly  alarmed  by  the  neplect 
which  thid  younj;  ninn  had  8ho\vn  in  not  joininfr 
him  the  moment  the  communication  ^Htween 
them  was  oi>en;  and  not  IxMntr  in  condition  to 
act  nlon<>,  huvinoj  neither  cavalry  nor  batrijafro- 
horHOii,  nnil  the  trooi^  U-inir  greatly  nHlurcd  by 
the  hardshi[H  they  had  suffered,  he  was  ol»lij;ed 
to  remain  inactive  while  the  enemy  continued 
their  retreat  undistur!»ed.* 

On  the  second  dny  after  the  battle,  Pecimus 
Brutus,  iMMiiff  sprit  for  by  Pansa  to  Bononia  to 
concert  the  future  oj)er.ition8  of  the  war,  he 
learned,  on  his  way,  that  this  consul  was  dead 
of  his  wounds. 

By  these  delays,  Antony  had  pot  two  davs 
man'.h  a-head,  and,  without  halting,  reached  the 
fens  of  Sabatta  on  tlie  coast  of  Liguria.  Here 
the  country  N.»in<i  of  difficult  access  he  thought 
him.st>lf  84>cure,  and  made  a  halt,  to  consider  of 
hw  future  o|M!rations.  At  the  same  time  Venti- 
dius,  wh«),  ui»on  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his 
friend  at  Mutinn,  had  )>assed  the  AiHi'unines  by 
hnsty  marches,  followed  and  joined  him  at  this 
place.' 

In  the  first  accounts  of  Antony's  defeat  that 
were  carried  lo  Rome,  it  wsis  re|)orte<l,  that  his 
army  had  l>een  entirely  routed ;  that  he  himself 
had  escajKil  from  the  fieUl  of  Ixittle  with  only  a 
few  brokf'n  remains  of  his  infantry  unarmed; 
and  that  to  recruit  his  numln^rs,  he  had  hroken 
o[)en  the  work-hous(?s,  and  set  loose  and  enlit^ted 
the  slaves.' 

U|K>n  iheee  represHMititions  the  senate  wen* 
prently  elatt^l;  and,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
fhe  iH-ople,  ordere<l  a  feast  of  thanks'^ivinj:,  which 
w.is  to  libit  for  sixty  days,  and  renewed  the  i»r(v 
eiamntivm  in  wliic-h  Antony,  and  all  who  bad 
served  under  his  command,  were  declare<l  to  have 
forfeited  all  the  ri^jlits  of  citizi-ns,  and  to  be  ene- 
mies of  their  country.* 

The  eominonwealth  \)C\nz  deprived  of  it'  Icjal 
head  hy  t!ie  death  of  Uilli  the  consul's,  Deeiinus 
HrutUN,  as  next  in  suceession,  acronlinix  to  the 
arniiiijeinent  which  ha«l  Ixrn  made  for  the  en- 
suing vear,  beeaiiie  the  prineipal  o!»jeet  of  o)ii- 


sidi'ratioii  with  the 


senate; 


and  being  supp*>s<'tl 


most  deeply  inlercrited  in  the  pr(»servatii>n  of  the 
repul>lie,  was  the  jhtsiui  vi\  whom  they  chii-fly 
relied  I'nr  the  support  of  their  cause.  The  sena- 
tor*, neeordiuLjly,  seeniitl  t4>  drop  at  oruv  the 
high  regard  whieh  tliey  had  hitherto  paid  To  (>e- 
tavius,  atiil  overl(H)kiiijj  his  pnHensions  and  his 
influence  over  the  army,  gave  to  Ikntus  the 
command  of  all  their  forces,  whether  in  Italy  or 
in  Craul. 

Thus  eruled  the  connexion  of  the  young  C.t- 
sar  with  the  friends  of  the  repul)lic, — an  allianee 
which  had,  on  lM)th  si<les,  probably  Iwen  ecjually 
insincen*.  The  youn^  man,  pn'temling  to  have 
his  ey«'s  ojx'ned  by  this  conduct  of  the  Fonate, 
and  sup|H)sincj  that  the  party  of  Antony  was  less 
hostile  to  himself  than  that  which  had  now 
gained  the  ascemlant  in  the  eomnumwealth,  he 
slighted  the  instructions  which  were  sent  to  him 
to  take  his  onlers  t*n>m  Brutus,  retained  the  com- 
mand not  oiilv  of  the  tnmps  whieh  had  followed 
his  own  standard,  but  the  Ci»mm;ind  lik<'wise  of 
a  legion  which  had  been  raised  for  the  republic 


1  Cicor.  nl  Farailinr.  lih.  xi.  cp.  13.  2  Ibid. 
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by  Pansa.*  He  refused  to  co-operate  with  D«i 
mus  Brutus  in  pursuing  the  late  viclory  ajraimt 
Antony,  and  had  influence  enoug;h  with  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  the  army,  particularly  with  the 
fourth  Iegi(m  and  t!ic  ^Iartia,  to  hinder  tbejr 
olwying  the  orders  they  had  received  from 
Rome.* 

In  this  manner,  as  the  respect  which  was  paid 
to  Octavius  by  the  senate  vanished  with  the  oc- 
casion which  they  had  for  his  services ;  so  all  the 
professions  he  made  of  concern  for  the  republic, 
and  of  ze:d  for  its  restoration,  disappeared,  with 
the  interest  which  led  him  to  make  those  profes- 
sions. And  Decimus  Brutus,  the  person  now 
acknowle<lged  by  the  senate  as  consul-elect,  and 
head  of  the  republic,  for  whose  relief  Octavius 
aflecti^d  to  have  assembled  his  forcet^  was  left  by 
him  to  finish  the  remains  of  the  war  against 
Antony,  at  the  head  of  such  troops  as  had  any 
degree  of  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  re- 
public. 

Decimus  Brutus,  wlien  the  war  broke  out,  had 
a  miliUiry  chest  of  forty  thousand  sestertia,  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds;  but 
the  whole  was  now  exprndet],  and  his  own  cirdit 
likewise*  exhausted,  tie  was,  from  this  time  (at- 
wanl,  ill  supported  at  Rome,  all  moCiuns  made  in 
his  favour  Iwmg  opposed  by  the  party  of  Octa^ins, 
as  well  as  by  that  of  Antony.  The  troops  that 
adhered  to  him  amounted  to  seven  legions ;  these 
he  subsiAted  by  such  resources  an  he  himself 
could  command.  He  a<lvanccd  to  Dtirtora  on 
the  fourth  of  May;''  and  from  thence  continuioff 
his  march  till  within  thirty  miles  of  the  eneoiv, 
he  HTeived  intelligence,  that  Antony,  in  a  .speech 
to  his  army,  had  declared  his  intention  to  (na 
the  AI|)s,  and  to  cast  hiinsi^If  entirely  on  the 
friendship  of  Lepidus,  in  whose  disjMisition  he 
professeil  to  have  great  confidence ;  tluit  this  pro- 
posal being  disagreeable  to  the  army,  they  had 
de«'lan^l  their  resolution  to  remain  in  Italy,  and 
exclaimed,  That  there  they  would  conquer  or 
perish;  that  Antony  had  been  di.sconcertiil  by 
tliis  declanition,  ami  had  continued  a  whiJe  d.iy 
undetermined  as  to  his  future  oi>erations;  but 
in  order  to  conform  himself  to  the  inclinati<-'n 
of  the  army,  and,  if  possible,  to  kee[»  his  ftiotinj; 
in  Italy,  he  was  al)out  to  surprise*  Polltntia,  a 
fortilie<l  place  on  the  Tenanis,  and  had  de- 
tached Trebellius  with  a  Iwdy  of  cavalrj*  for  this 
purpose. 

iWiinus  Brutus,  uj>on  this  intelligence,  sent 
ftirward  three  cohorts  to  prevent  tlie  de>ign  on 
Pollentia;  and  these  having  effecttxi  their  march 
in  time  to  s»x'ure  the  place,  the  enemy,  by  this 
disapiMMiitment,  notwithstanding  their  late  wso- 
lution  to  remain  in  Italy,  were  under  a  nccessitv 
of  j»assin2  the  Al{)s.«  'Fhey  undertook  this  difii- 
cult  inarch  so  ill  provided  with  every  necessary, 
that,  according  to  I'lut^irch,  they  ha«i  no  sul*si:k- 
ence  but  what  was  found  on  the  route,  consi>lin2 
chiefly  of  wild  herl>s,  fruity  and  animals  not 
comnioidv  u«"d  for  human  fiUHl ;  Vut  Anlonv 
himself  disi'o\ered  a  patience  and  a  force  ol 
miiul  which  no  man,  judging  by  hi.s  usual  w.iy 
of  life,  could  have  e\[»rcted  fnnn  him ;  anil,  by 
hi.>i  o\\  n  exariip!*',  su)»)Hirtrd  the  spirits  of  Iiis  ntcr. 
t!irt)Ui'ii  the  ixriMtest  di-tresM-.';.^ 
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LepiduS)  in  coi:«cquenoc  of  the  senate's  iostruo 
tion%  or  of  hU  own  desire  to  be  at  band  to  take 
•iicfa  measures  as  the  state  of  tbe  war  in  Italy 
might  require,  had  discontinued  the  march  of  his 
anny  into  Spain,  and  rcturoin^  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Narbonnc,  had  passcS  the  Rnonc  at  its 
eoQfloence  with  the  Soane ;  and  now,  hearing  of 
Antony's  march,  descended  on  the  left  of  these 
liTcrs,  and  took  a  situation  to  intercept  him,  not 
£ir  from  the  coast  at  the  Forum  Vocontium,  on 
■  small  river  called  the  Argenteum,  which  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  sea  at  Forum  JuhL<<^ 

In  tbe  mean  time  Antony  had  passed  the  Alps, 
and  on  tbe  fifteenth  of  May  arrived  with  the  first 
diTision  of  his  army  at  Forum  Julii,  four-and- 
twenty  miles  from  the  station  of  Lepidus.  Yen- 
tidius  bayins  followed  about  two  days*  march  in 
the  rear  of  Antony,  and  baying  again  jmncd  him 
•t  this  place,  their  forces  consistecF'  of  the  second 
legion  entire,  with  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
bat  without  arms ;  the  broken  remains  of  many 
legions,  together  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  of  which, 
this  part  of  the  army  havii&g  sufiered  least  in  the 
late  action,  Antony  had  still  a  considerable  force. 
But  in  this  position  many  deserted  from  him,  and 
his  numbers  were  daily  diminishing ;  Silanus  and 
Culeo,  two  officers  of  rank,  were  among  the  de- 
witers. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  aflfdirs,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  May,  when  Lepidus  gave  to  Cicero  tno 
strongest  assurances^  of  zeal  for  the  common- 
wealth. Plancns,  at  the  same  time,  had  taken 
post  <m  the  Isere,»  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  that 
river,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Dc^mus  Bru- 
tus, whom  he  expected  to  join  him  by  the  most 
ordinary  passage  of  the  Alps  :>^  but  while  he  lay 
in  this  position  he  received  a  message  from  Lepi- 
dus, iiHorming  him  of  Antony's  approach,  and 
exprcassing  great  distrust  of  many  in  his  own 
army,  whom  he  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  ioin 
the  enemy.  Uixjn  these  representations,  Plan- 
cus  marched  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  as  appears 
Irom  his  despatches  to  Rome  of  this  date,  exncct- 
ed  to  join  Lepidus  in  eight  days,  and  hoped,  by 
his  presence,  to  secure  tne  fidelity  of  the  army, 
which  began  to  be  questioned,  (ic  wrote,  with 
great  confidence,  of  the  zeal  and  aficctlon  of  his 
own  troops,  and  was  pleased  to  say,  that  he  him- 
•elC  unsupported  by  any  other  force,  should  be 
able  to  overwhelm,  as  he  expresses  himself,  the 
broken  forces  of  Antony,  though  joined  by  the 
followers  of  that  muleteer  Ventulius.1* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  armies  of  Antony  and 
Lepidus  remaining  in  sight  of  each  other,  fre- 
quent messa^  passed  between  the  leaders ;  and 
as  no  hostiUtics  were  committed,  the  soldiers  con- 
versed freely  together,  though  without  any  ap- 
parent effect.'^  l^epidus  still  professed  to  govern 
Dimself  by  the  orders  of  the  senate,  and  to  employ 
hb  army  in  8up{x>rt  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
while  he  preserved  these  appearances,  he  sent  an 
order  to  countermand  the  junction  of  Plancus ; 
and  having  convened  his  own  army,  as  usual, 
around  the  platform,*'  from  which  it  was  the 
custom  to  harangue  the  troops,  ho  addressed 


10  Ffpjus.  11  Cieer.  ad  Familiar.  lit».  z.  ep.  17. 

13  Ibid.  13  Isura. 

14  Probably  by  Moant  Ceois.  or  tbe  cbaanels  of  tbe 
Doirea  Baltea  and  die  Isere. 

15  (^cer.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  z.  ep.  13. 

16  Appiao.  ds  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  iii. 

17  Tbe  suggcsnuB,  most  roamonly  raised  of  torC 


I  them  in  a  speech,  in  which  he  repeated  his  pro- 
fessions of  duty  to  the  republic,  and  urged  a 
vigorous  exertion  in  the  war.  It  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared to  what  point  these  professions  were  tend- 
ing, when  he  was  answered  with  exclamations, 
which  he  probably  expected,  from  some  lea<Iing 
persons  among  the  soldiers,  in  which  they  de- 
clared the  wishes  of  the  army  for  peace.  Two 
Roman  consuls,  they  said,  had  been  already 
killed  in  thif^  unnatural  quarrel.  The  best  bloo^ 
of  the  republic  had  been  spilt,  and  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens  declared  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try ;  that  it  was  time  to  sheath  the  sword ;  **  for 
our  parts,"  they  said,  "  we  are  determined  that 
our  arms,  from  henceforward,  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed on  either  side."'*  From  this  audience  the 
army  of  Lepidus  proceeded  to  invite  Antony  into 
their  camp,  and  presenting  him  to  their  general 
as  a  friend,  terminated  the  war  between  tnem  by 
a  coalition,  in  appearance  forced  U[ton  Lepidus, 
but  probably  previously  concerted  with  himself. 

Antony  was  now  joined  with  Lepidus  in  the 
command  of  the  army  which  had  come  tooppoae 
him,  and  by  his  popularity,  or  superior  aouity, 
soon  got  the  asoenuant  of  his  colleague.  He  found 
himself  again  at  the  head  of  a  great  force,  com- 
posed of  the  remains  (^  his  late  defeat,  three  le  • 
gions  that  had  joined  him  under  Ventidius,  and 
seven  of  which  the  army  of  Lepidus  consisted.^ 

Plancus,  being  still  upon  his  march,  persisteti 
in  his  intention  to  join  Lepidus  notwithstanding 
he  had  received  an  order  or  instruction  from  him- 
self to  the  contrary ;  but  having,  at  last,  received 
positive  information  of  his  defection,  and  con- 
sidering the  danger  to  which  be  himself  must  be 
exposed  with  an  inferior  force  against  two  armies 
umted,  he  returned  to  his  post  on  the  Isere,  and 
sent  pressing  instances  to  hasten  the  march  of 
Decimus  Brutus,  and  of  other  succoura  from 
Italy.» 

l^itidus,  even  after  the  reception  of  Antony 
into  nis  camp,  addressed  the  senate  in  a  solemn 
declaration,  still  asserting  his  aftection  to  the  com 
monwcalth,  and  representing  the  late  change  of 
his  measures  as  the  efTect  of  necessity  imposed 
U|)on  him  by  the  troops,  who,  in  a  mutinous 
manner,  refused  to  make  war  on  their  fellow- 
citizens.  While  he  made  these  professions,  he 
recommended  to  the  senate  the  example  of  tbe 
army,  exhorted  them  to  drop  all  private  animoei- 
ties,  to  make  the  public  good  the  rule  of  their 
conduct,  and  not  to  treat  as  a  crime,  the  humane 
and  merciful  disposition  which  fellow-citizens 
had  exercised  towards  each  other. ^ 

At  the  same  time  despatches  arrived  from 
Plancus  and  Decimus  Frutus,  both  treating  the 
pretended  mutiny  of  the  army  in  Gaul  as  a 
mere  artifice  of  their  general  to  conceal  his  own 
defection.'^  The  city  was  greatly  alarmed,  even 
the  populace,  aftectins  a  zeal  for  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  demolislieathe  statues  which  had  been 
lately  erected  to  Le()idus.  The  senators,  incensed 
not  only  at  liis  treachery,  but  at  the  false  profes- 
sions with  which  he  presumed  to  address  them 
on  the  subject,  proceeded  to  declare  him  a  public 
enemy,  and  resolved,  that  all  his  adherents,  whr 
did  not  return  to  their  duty  before  the  first  c 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


[Book  V. 


f 'o|>tornlK»r,  phouM  ho  involved  in  the  iiame  wn- 
ti-nt-f.  I'rivato  instrui'ti<>n«  won*  sont,  at  tho 
Himi*  tiiii«\  to  Marrii!<  Hrutus,  oml  to  raiutt  Cas- 
niui*,  ur/mi;  thorn  to  haritrn  tho  march  of  their 
fonv's  for  tho  «loiorico  of  tho  capital.' 

l)urin,»  th'»se  tr.insK-ti(u»!«,  r)rtavius  romainetl 
inarlivo  on  tho  frontiorn  of  Italy.  Tho  iloniiw 
of  tho  two  oonHuU  o]M>no(I  a  new  scone  to  hit* 
amhiiion.  This  ovont  canio  so  opjwrtunclv  for 
hiH  pur|>oso,  and  his  own  character  for  intrigue 
was  KO  mnoh  estahlishoil,  that  he  was  Mifl()ecte<i 
of  ha\in<;  h:ui  an  active  {tart  in  procurinj^  tlie 
death  of  tin  wo  ofHcers.     It  was  Kiid,  that  he  em- 

tiU)yo<i  some  omiKs.irioA  to  dorf{)atch  llirtiusin  tlio 
leat  of  iKiltle;  and  that  Panra^B  wound,  not  be- 
ing mortal,  he.  suWirnod  the  |)er8on  who  dresswl 
it,  to  render  it  so  by  an  injection  of  )x>i!Son.  A 
surgeon  named  (ilyco  was  actually  taken  into 
custody  on  thiA  account;  tho  suxpicion  remainiHl 
aj^inxt  ( )ctaviufl  till  tho  last  moment  of  his  life, 
and  even  ma<ie  a  jmrt  in  tho  prievous  reproaches 
with  which  hifl  memory  continued  to  Ix*  loadtnl 
after  hin  death.'  It  was  n-jected,  however,  at 
the  time,  even  by  Marcu:<  llrutus,  who  warmly 
interce<lo«l  with  Cicvro  in  Ix'half  of  GIvco,  as  a 
periMn  who  was  him<(olf  a  great  Buifen^r  by 
ran^i's  death,  and  who  lK)rc  such  a  n'putation 
for  probity  as  oUi;ht  to  have  secured  b:m  aijiiinst 
this  imputation.*  Tho  tt.stimony  of  Marcus 
Drutus,  when  j^iven  in  favotir  of  t  )ctavius,  must, 
no  doubt,  \v.  admitt(>dasof  tho  (rn^atoHt  authority, 
and  may  Iv  alli»wod,  in  a  gn?at  measure,  to  re- 
move  tho  whole  suspicion. 

(Vtavius  himself  i;avo  out,  that  Pan«5a,  when 
dyin'i  of  his  wounds,  dosinNl  to  see  him  in  pri- 
vate, jrave  him  a  view  of  tho  state  of  fwrtios,  an«l 
advised  him  no  Ioniser  U>  nMuain  the  1(K)I  of  those 
who  meant  only  to  demolish  the  [tarty  of  Cxsar, 
in  onler  that  Ihov  tlu-m-'elves  might  rise  on  its 
ruin-i.  But  from  tho  dot:ul  of  what  ])asse«l  in  tho 
interval  Ix'lweon  the  b.ittio  of  Mutina  and  tlie 
death  of  Paris.i,  of  whirh  J^ivimus  lirutus  will 
an  account  to  <  'icero,  it  dt>os  not  api>ear  that  ( )c- 
tavius  could  have  stvii  l*ans;i.  And  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  this  prctou'lrd  ad\ico  i)f  the  dy inj;  con- 
sul was  fibric-.ited  jiflc-rwards,  to  jiistily  the  }Kirt 
which  ()clavius  t(»ok  a-jjainst  the  senate.^  The 
itnp|>os<Ml  ajlmonitioii  ot"  I*:ins;i,  at  any  r.ite.  wiis 
prol>;d>ly  not  mvessary  to  dissuade  ( )ctavius  from 
continuini;  to  support  tlie  republic  lonjj<T  than 
his  own  niten'st  rotjuired.  This  was  the  groat 
rule  of  his  conduct,  and  if,  until  that  hour,  ho 
C(mtinu«\l  to  iK-liovo,  that  tho  somite  intended  to 
raise  him  on  the  ruin  of  Antony's  party,  in  order 
that  he  mi«;ht  bivoriM^  their  own  master  and 
Bovereii^n  of  the  connnonweallh,  he  fancied  surely 
what  was  nt>t  pri>bable,  and  what  they  never  pr».»- 
fesstHl  to  l>e  their  int<'nti(ni.  The  restoration  <»f 
the  rej)ublican  government,  and  t)f  the  simate's 
authority,  implied,  that  individuals  were  to  be 
eatisfuHi  with  roceivinjr  ihe  htmonrs  of  the  tv- 
public,  in  their  turn  ;  and  with  this  prosiHxrt,  Oc- 
tavius  hiiMself  aflecteil  to  lie  satisfied,  so  lonix  as  it 
suited  with  tho  state  of  his  fortunes,  to  act  the 
{>art  of  a  republican. 

Tho  conunonweaith  und^^lIbt^^lIy  Ptistaine<]  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  the    two   coiisuU. 


1  Applan.  An  Boll.  Civ.  lib.  iii. 
3   Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  i.  c.  10. 

3  Cirrr.  nd  Hriitimi,  rp.  6.  cilit.  Olivet.  tOiD.  9. 

4  Circr.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  xi.  cp.  13. 


Though  trained  up  under  Ca*nr,  nrd  nr4  rr* 
RTssed  of  any  remarkaHo  share  of  political  xi—y, 
they  were  men  pmbohly  of  iiKKlpnite  anib"!^'>s 
tenacious  of  the  dijurnities  to  whii-h  they  tl^:> 
selves  and  every  free  citizen  miirht  ai>pirr,  but  m 
covetous  of  more.  They  wrn»  likrtly,  thi^rrfrfr, 
to  accpiioHce  in  the  ci\il  rsitabli«hnient  of  tl/i 
country,  and  by  the  dignity  of  their  cbftTa<'ti  rs, 
to  overawe  the  more  des{)erate  adventurers,  whi'* 
views  and  successes  were  incoiu^at^nt  ixith  tL^ 
saft'ty  of  the  commonwealth. 

If  the  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  had  hfi\ 
even  with  such  abilities  as  they  ;)Ofisp«srd,  thi  t 
might  have  kept  Lepidus  within  the  K>uik!'>i>i' 
his  duty,  they  might  nave  prevented  Antony  fno 
recmering  the  defeat  whicn  he  had  lately  recci\f:! 
at  Mutina,  and  obliged  Octavius,  if  nrit  to  <!vp 
his  ambitious  designs,  at  least  to  defer  the  rKvii- 
tion  of  them  to  a  more  distant  peritxl.  But,  inmi^- 
duit(>ly  after  the  death  of  these   niagistntrs.  it 
became  evijlent,  that  this  young  man  was  di*«- 
tisfie<]  with  his  situation  and  with  his  fnrt}'.  b« 
not  only  kept  at  a  distance  from  Decimus  Brutes 
but  seemed  determined  not  to  take  any  part  i-. 
the  farther  operations  of  the  campaign.    Tb? 
|»ris<mors  that  were  in  Iiis  hands  he  treated  u 
friends,  and  by  suflfering  them,  without  any  n- 
chango  or  ranstim,  to  join  their  own  army,  jpive 
hojies  that  he  was  ready  to  treat  on  reas-innl-ie 
terms  of  a  re<"onciliation  with  their  genera!.   Hf, 
at  the  same  time,  took  st(>fis  with  the  senate  thit 
si'omed  to  progn<wticate  a  rupture,  ma<le  applica- 
tion ftir  a  triumph,  in  whicli  neither  \iU  ago.  H* 
rank,  nor  his  share  in  the  late  nctiim,  or  in.  th; 
victory  ol>taino<l  over  Antony,  in  any  ilt-grce  sirp- 
portotl  him;  and  having  fiile<I  iiithis  atiinr.t 
lie  (hrlared  his  intention  to  sue  for  the  office  o. 
consul. 

f^ctavius,  when  he  oflered  hinu^rlf  as  a  cainli- 
date  ft)r  the  consulate,  acconVing  to  Dion  OasiiuN 
atroctinl  to  insist  that  Cicero*  shoul-J  Ik*  a"«!5orij'M-^ 
with  him  in  the  office,'  and  should  take  the  wl  u'.t 
administration  on  himself.  For  his  own  part.  !.e 
s:iid,  that,  in  this  association,  he  aspirrd  (^mK  r- 
tho  title  of  magistrate ;  that  all  the  world  wh^' 
know,  the  whole  authority  of  govern nnnt.  ,v.il 
all  tho  glory  to  Iw  reaped  in  the  public  .-•.  n.-.c 
wt)uld  nnlound  to  his  colleague ;  that,  in  thi-*  n^- 
quost,  and  in  that  he  had  made  for  a  triuir}!i, 
ho  had  no  object  but  to  gain  a  situation  in  whKh 
ho  might  lay  down  his  arms  with  hoiKur.  as 
haviij<^  such  a  public  attestation  in  behalf  of  l.n 
s<*rN  ices.' 

<  'icon>,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  sn:r? 
hi<5torian,  foil  into  the  snare  that  was  laid  l".»r  lin 
by  this  artful  boy,  Rupi>orte<l  Iiis  pn-tonsions.  and 
was  willing  to  Invome  the  colleague  and  tho  uiU: 
of  this  n'vi\-ing  Cwsar. 

()ctaviu9  afterwards  Ixxisted  of  the  arll»l<v  he 
had  ompltiyod  in  this  piece  of  tT;itter\'  !■>  ( 'i''ir\ 
as  tlir  only  mtnins  ho  had  lot>,  at  tluit  li::.o,  t  ■  ^•^- 
cure  the  continuance  of  his  military  ci'iii'ivir;  ;.* 
I5ut  tho  senators,  and  the  partiz;insof  tii<  c  'i>;i 
rators,  in  particular,  wore  grrally  exa>;*ra:-  !- 
The  projH>sition  apjK-an'd  s«i  strange,  tlial  i:.iiri« 
bu no,  no  person  inanyoflico,  n(»trvi'n  rin\  j'ri\.i*'.' 
citizi  n,  could  Iv.  found  to  movo  if.'^     'i'Lr  .iw'.- 
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mority  of  Ciccto  to  Antony  had  aIn\Tlv,  thry 
thouslit,  carried  him  Vto  far  in  Fupjiortin^  the 
prrtenMons  of  thu«  anfiirins  younj^  niiin.  If  he 
should  tirevail  on  the  presont  occasion,  all  that  the 
■rnate  nad  hitherto  done  to  n'litorc  the  constitu- 
tion would  be  fruit les:^  A  person,  who  presumed 
to  claim  the  office  of  con^uI  at  ;in  n;;c  so  impro- 
|irr,  and  so  fir  short  of  that  wliich  tlie  law  pre- 
ffcrihcd,  was  hkely,  wljen  pussesMtlnf  tliiAi^ower, 
to  set  no  bounds  t4)  hi»  U:(urirition:i.  In  onier, 
Ihrrefore,  to  elude  hi:i  rei|ui:iitinn,  they  were 
obtirprd  ti?  defer  the  elect iomv  and,  in  the  mean 
tim«*,  ap{K)in1ed  ten  conimi<uionen4  under  pretence 
of  inquirin:;  into  the  ahuscA  conunitttHl  in  Antiv 
ny'n  adniiuistration,  and  of  di>itributin<4  to  t!ie 
army  t!ie  rrratiiitie*,  anil  of  executin:^  the  settle- 
menu  deviitcd  for  their  Ijte  s<T\ioe»»,  but  nmbribly 
with  a  real  intention  to  vest  these  commissioners 
with  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  until  it  ctiuld 
be  determined  who  should  Buree«Hl  in  the  ofllce 
of  cnn-'ul,  and  who  should  Iv  intrustt>d  with 
the  sifi-ty  of  the  republic.  The  partizrtns  of 
tlie  commonwealth  were  now,  in  apfiearance, 
•uperi  tr  to  thrir  eneiiii(>.4,  but  fir  from  beins 
*erunr»  in  possession  of  the  KU{>eriority  they  had 
giim-d." 

The  senate,  in  onler  to  exrluJe  Octavius  fmm 
thi*  commiwion,  without  iiiviii:;  him  any  particu- 
lar re:i-on  to  ciimpliiin  of  their  {nrtiality,  at  the 
nine  time  left  out  iVciriius  r»rutus;  and  by  this 
equal  exclusion  of  (M'rsons  at  the  bend  of  armies 
from  the  mjna::e!iiiiit  of  airairs,  in  which  the 
nmiie*  were  ut  much  cuirrnirtl,  tliey  enabletl 
(Vti^ins  to  nil  the  minds  of  the  sdMiits  with  dis- 
lru-«t  of  t!ii»  ci\i!  j«>wer,  nnd  to  state  the  interests 
of  t!)f  i*i%il  .ind  military  nirtimis  as  in  i)p|NMition 
to  e.nh  iithir."  He  no  K»n::«'r,  therefore,  dis- 
p:ii-i'l  his  uversion  t«i  the  s<ii:itr;  coii)iilaini-<i, 
ihit  t':-\v  tri'it»il  him  disri'-»;Hi-ttMllv,  r.illiil  liirn 
a  l>t>v,  wh  »  imist  W  anuiM'il.^'  di-i'ki'd  out  with 
honoiir-i.  ;iii:l  at't'Twirls  ilo-ifniyeil.!'  '•  [  :i:n  ex- 
rlu'li.!."  hi*  s,iitl.  "  iVom  the  pn-MMit  c.i:nrnis«.iin», 
Tj«it  I'r'nn  jmy  di>tfu-t  in  m«',  but  tViKn  the  sum' 
intdi-.i*  from  whi-'h  [>(i*]n)ii'<  lirutus  is  al<o  ex- 
rhi!*"l.  a  ^j.-niTil  di-itru'^t  of  e\rry  j><t.-wi  wlio  i«; 
likily  t'»  t'tjHiU'ti*  the  interests  of  l!ie  army;  anil, 
from  thi-<«*  r\olu'iiun«»,  it  is  evident  what  they  iii- 
ten<l  witli  resjjfirt  to  the  cl.ii'iis  of  the  veterau<, 
and  with  nsi^vt  to  ihiir  ex{MCtatioiis  of  a  ju.-t 
ft'wird  ti»r  their  si'r\ioes."'* 

l'p«:i  tlK»  junrtitui  of  Anton v  with  I.epiilus, 
th'.^  -iit.ite  li-lt  the  niHTs-ity  ot'  iMvin;X  a  little 
niori"  jt!"!>tion  than  they  h.i.l  latrly  dun'  to  the 
iiit.T'-^T  i»f  '  V.la\ius.  In-^tea'i  nf  a|»;uiniin::  him 
t'>  :v  :  J!  I  !•*:  DnMinus  nrutu-s  as  tliry  at  l;r-t  in- 
t  ■:i.!tl.  tip  y  j.Mni'd  fiim  in  the  eoniiniini  rf  tlie 
ar'uy ;  a:i  t  in  this  new  >itu:ition  r'-ipiind  him  to 
t*  »-i';h  r.:ti*  i:i  d'Ti  ii-lin'j  It  dy  a^.iin-t  tiie  unitrtl 
f  .r.*i-s  !•:'  A!i*"'iy  anil  t^-piihis. 

( >  •  ■•.!!]■!  iu-t.Mitly  c  »inMr.nii'*nted  to  tlie  army 
t!i«--'  I'- I'-rs  of  thi*  » -uatn,  v.i?h  in-*in«i.iti<ins  of 
t':"  1»  irl-Iii,!-*  wliioii  they  wor*'  nnw  to  uM«leri!o 
on  !«■!■!  J  s.  :.t  i-n  a  fri-^h  ■••f*rvice,  JH'fore  t!it\v  had 
n-*'!  iv:'.|  t!i!«  r.-.vir  U  whii'h  win*  pr.mii-^'d  and 
ilu>-  t  » t*!  ';Mf»r  t'l"  for;ii*r;  ar)  I  he  pro;''''t"l,  tliat 
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they  should  send  deputies  to  the  senate  with  firtv 
|»er  represi'ntations  on  this  subjtHTt. 

A  number  cf  centurions  were  accordinfdy  sf*. 
lectrtl  to  carr}'  the  mandate  of  the  army  to  Rom*'. 
As  thev  di'livere<l  their  mci-saje  in  the  name  of 
the  letrions,  without  any  mention  of  (Ma\ii;s, 
tliis  was  thouirht  a  fivouVaMe  opportunity  to  ne- 
Ijotiate  din-ctly  with  the  tnx>j»s,  with«nit  consult- 
ini;  tlu'ir  leader;  and  the  senate  accor«lin:;ly  m  lit 
a  commission  for  tliis  pnrpi"we,  with  the  he;  •  s 
that  they  inijiht  l*e  able  to  detach  the  wlmN* 
armv  from  their  general,  or  that  at  lt'a>t  tfiry 
mi^ht  l>e  able  to  encraefi  in  their  own  cauis*, 
those  legions  in  |>articular,  who  had  dcserled 
from  Antnnv,  with  professions  of  real  ftir  l!;o 
common  wi';dth. 

(.)cta\ius,  to  counterict  this  desiijn  l^efore  the 
comrnis>ion(  Tit  emphtved  in  the  execution  of  it 
arrive<l,  drew  forth  his  army,  and  in  a  sjicech 
complained  of  this  and  of  the  former  injuries  ho 
had  received  fn>m  the  senate :  ''  Their  intention," 
he  said,  "  is  to  cut  ofl*  s4M»iirately  all  the  leader* 
of  Cnpsar's  party.  When  tney  ha\e  accomplished 
this  pur|N>s4',  the  anny  tix>  muft  fall  at  thi-irfiet.'S 
They  will  recall  the  irnints  of  land  which  h:i\xj 
lieen  made  to  you,  and  will  deprive  you  of  the 
just  ri'wanl  of  all  your  fiithfiit  servitvs.  The^ 
chari^e  me  with  ambition ;  but  what  evidence  in 
then*  of  my  ambition  ?  ]  Ia\e  I  not  decliiud  thr 
dijinity  i>f  orator,  when  you  offere*!  to  proinire  it 
for  nh'? — Sly  m<itive  is  not  ambition,  but  the 
lovi*  of  mv  Country;  and  for  this  I  am  willing  to 
run  any  h.i/ard  tl)  whii'h  I  myself  may  !»  ex- 
fKM^d;  but  cannot  endun*,  u;.i>n  any  account^ 
that  you  should  Im*  stripjN-d  of  what  you  ha\e  so 
dearly  iHirnht  by  your  Her\ii*es  iti  the  public 
cause.  It  is  now  iMvome  e\iilent,  that  in  onler 
to  prevent  tin*  rn«:st  danj^i-n-us  |^>wrr»  fn»m 
routing  into  the  liarnls  of  \onr  enrmii-s  and  in 
order  to  t-n-iiire  the  n-wanls  to  which  \ou  an'  so 
jn-tlv  entitled,  it  is  mrt's^arv  tliat  vnur  frieu'Is 
should  W  raisf'd  t.)  the  h<ad  ft  tin*  comimm- 
wi'.ilth.  In  the  caj  arily  of  ci  n>ul  I  sh.ill  N'able 
to  do  justice  to  vour  mi-rits  ;  to  puni-li  the  mur- 
ili  r(rs  of  my  father,  to  U*  n  \t  d.^  d  of  your  eiie- 
niles,  and  at  last  to  brini»  these  unhappy  domestic 
(li':'S'n'«ions  to  an  end."  '• 

This  harini»ue  was  nMurnfd  with  acdama- 
tiuns  of  joy,  and  a  second  deputation,  to  he 
e?i«irte<l  bv  four  hundnHl  men,  was  instantlv  no- 
[H'inted  fn>iii  the  artnv,  denia:iJin(;  the  cnuhulate 
t«ir  thiir  "eneral.  The  olVircr*;  t  niploveil  in  thi^ 
ser\ire  wi-n'  rejii'ati'dly  ailinittrd  to  auiiit-nres  in 
the  .-■■■nate.i'  In  ai:«<'.M  r  to  the  Jibjirtioiis  which 
Win*  flr.iwn  from  the  di  li  cts  i.f  tluir  «:«'ne  nil's 
•I!*'  and  title,  they  unit  1 1  lt»rmi  r  pn-eid*  nts  ;  that 
»»f  Scipi'*,  of  1  )ol.iln  lla.  and  tlie  >:  i  rial  act  nlating 
to  t  N-ia\itis  hinisclt',  in  wImim'  iixnur  tt-n  years 
of  t!ie  lr:;.il  a::e  wen»  already  di-j»i-n«s-il  with. 
<  ►ne  «»!  till*  ol!'ii-ers  i!i  tfiis  singular  deimtation, 
wlii'e  tlje  M  nafe  pn»jMi^ii|  a  i'«'I.iN  in  i-ril*  r  to  d«*- 
lilnrate  ii:i  the  matti  r,  is  -aiil  to  ln\r  slmwn  the 
hill  of  hi-  il  i-.'N'r  ;  and  -Jome  onei.f  t!.e  j^irly  who 
e-M-orti  d  tht'  <!i'putii  s,  in  n-'«un;in2  hi-*  arnih  at  the 
tlnor  of  tlie  -I'liate-liini.-e.  wa^*  heanl  t«>  sa\,  in 
^inlini:  tlif  brlr  «if  bis  swnnl,  /.^ /■•'•/  trill  nnfmu. 
ftrt'tr  ci.fi'uli!''  i-n  Of  iriu".  t'n'*  .-'la//.  To 
th'.-.'  liu  ;i  I'-i.'-.'^  insiiiu.il;.  lis,  t 'iceri\  who  had 
j'ius  ii!.;.i:tiJ  to   hi:ii,  on  tvcaMons  that  weie 
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raui!!v  R^ri'jUT  to  him^flf  an'!  to  tiie  rrpublio,  w  ;  riur  fr  rrc  with  wKirh  it  was  known  OrtiTiof 


f'li  I  t'l  \:i\c  rfj>!i'fl,  -V/y.  if  ym  pray  in  that 
ta n ((  ic Tf '.  yt'i  rri'J  > u rr'ij  br  h'ur  t. 

Wlii'r  th"  p«nit«*  (Irliyiil  civiiiii  any  dirrct 
an«  %<*r  t'>  tliis  mililiry  liiiiund,  tliry  n*z\\v\  H*nt 
Q  il«'j»ut.i!i«»n  <»f  \}.v\t  o'.vi»  i;«':iil*Ts  v.i;!i  in'irn"'v 
t->  Im- <ri.''?ri!«st«'!l  let  thv  k^ion',  li.-jiin::.  by  this 
nifiMs  t'>  divert  thrrn  fr.>::i  tlir  j»rcjitt  \\hic!i 
ihcy  iit-i  t'linii'J  ill  Ijvuur  ot  th'^ir  {i-mivmI.  Bet 
Oi'tiv-JM  N'injr  s''cntly  ap'iriseil  tliat  a  s'lm  nf 
«.v.is  M'lit  to  r-.»rru|il  liis  army,  aixl  ol>scrv- 


wds  {>ri>;iarc^i  to  assail  them,  t!ic  senators  «riin 
V'r^X  I;  i;x>!$  of  ficing  able  to  resist ;  bu!  they  tai,- 
tercJ  thi>;ns(lvr^  t!iat  the  ri'solucion  they  haJ 
taken  to  dcfenJ  the  city,  would  not  be  kno^arn  ia 
time  to  prevent  their  'jir«t  message  to  the  aray 
fn»m  U'in:y  delivered.  Their  concessions  wct* 
ucconlin^Iy  published  amon;;  the  truops ;  bjt  a> 
jx-arinz  to  be  forced,  were  received  wiin  contemj-L 
and  riorvrd  only  to  encourage  the  presDmj'tion  of 
the  fiLidiiTH.  and  to  hasten  their  march.    As ibr 


moiirv 

in:;  l!ritt!ie  i^ildit^r.')  w<  re  iiniuticnt  at  ha\in;;  no  I  army  drew  near  to  the  city,  all  the  approachn 

im:niili:ii<'  return  to  their  o-.vn  nu-swiire,  chose    wt-re  dej*erted  by  those  who  had  been  {.Hirei  to 


not  t')  a-.v-iit  the  trial  of  this  dan:;i:eruijr*  exf;eri- 
meiit,  s<|MraUd  the  ii'i^iunrt  into  two  columnss, 
miri:!i.-ldir"i*tly  to  Ro:in';  and  on  his  way  Ijoin;; 
met  l)V  the  d<>^mtiosof  tlie  senate,  he  eoniniandoil 
them,  at  tht  ir  jM-ril,  not  to  appruiich  the  army,  or 
t')  intiTnijptils  iiriri-li. 

U:»i):i  ilie  newfj  of  his  nppnxicli,  the  city  wa.> 
thrown  in*'»  :;re:it  c«)nsternalion.  The  senate, 
Miexiir;  t'ley  hail  ern-d  in  otIi»rinjj  tiH>  little 
nit»n''y  t«»  the  tnx»ps  onler^l  the  former  bc»unty 
to  b'  ilmb!"il.'  Tiii'y  resolve  J  that  Ootavins 
nhould  1h«  admitteil  to  the  consulate;  or,  accord- 
in*;  ti)  Dion  (.'«i<::<iii^  that  he  should  have  the 
title  and  ensign*  of  con<(iil,  but  without  the  actual 
power;  thit  he  yhouKl  have  a  place  in  the  seiiatt; 
nmo!i-r  those  who  Iiad  N'Cii  consuls;  that  he 
slioul.I  Im;  pri'tor  at  the  lir.-t  eleclions,  and  con- 
nul  at  the  followin:;.  3  An<l  thuA  having  dune 
enoij'^li  to  ftliow  their  fearrc,  but  not  to  di'Stirm,  or 
to  lull  the  ambition  of  this  presumptuouri  youn;; 
in  in,  thvy  s;Mit  new  de;nilie.-*,  with  every  Kymj)- 
toin  of  trepi.lati.)n  and  alarm,  to  intimate*  these 
rcs4)lutions. 

SiK»n  afi«^r  this  deputation  from  the  senate  was 
de»piti'hed,  twi>  legion?*,  lately  tranpporti*d  from 
Afri'.i,  and  onlen'd  f«ir  the  defence  of  the  city, 
Inviiiij  arrived  at  the  pates*,  the  senators,  with 
their  p;irly  aTuoii.r  the  jn-ople,  reisumed  their 
eoura.'ie:  thi'y  were  ev«'n  tli-jjKWNl  to  recall  t.hcir 
late  e(»;ires-i')ns,  end  Iwrjan  to  exclaim,  tliat  it 
were  bet?j'r  lo  peri-jh  in  del'enthiii;  their  likTliis, 
thin,  without  any  wtru/^le,  lo  fall  a  prey  to  their 
rnemii's.  IVr^wius  of  every  description  assumed 
the  niilitary  dre.-js,  and  ran  \o  their  arms. 

There  were  now  at  Rome  tlireo  Ie^ri^^n^',  with 
n  thou-and  lior^e  ;  one  leijion  havin«r  Ix't'U  lelt 
there  by  I'ansa  when  he  marched  lowarils  (laul. 
Then"  tr<»«)p«:  were  pusted  on  the  hide  frt)m  whieh 
the  enemy  was  expeeted,  on  the  Janiculum  and 
th<'  liril'^e  whieh  le<l  from  thence  to  the  city. 
GalK-ys  were  »)rdered  to  In*  in  re<idin«'ss  at  Ostia, 
to  convey  the  public  triMsure  l)eyonil  the  sea,  in 
case  it  shouM  become  nj^essary  to  t;ike  this  nu'a- 
Bun*  to  K'4v«;  it :  and  it  was  delerminetl  to  seize 
the  nniher  and  sister  of  Octavius,'  who  were 
then  supposed  to  Im*  at  Rome,  and  to  detain  them 
as  hostiii^es.  Rut  this  intention  was  frustrated 
by  the  timely  emrajx*  of  these  women,  who,  appre- 
hi'ndin<r  some  dan«ier,  had  already  withdrawn 
from  the  city.  Their  llii^ht,  or  the  early  prec^iu- 
tion  which  they  themselves,  or  their  friends,  had 
taken  in  this  matter,  was  considered  as  the  evi- 
dence of  a  long  premeditated  desi(jn  on  the  jKirt 
of  ( )et:ivius. 

Under  this  impression,  and  that  of  the  b\i\ic- 
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{.Hi: 
defend  them,  and  the  advanced  (Tuard  i^f  0:u- 
vius  p.issed  to  the  Mons  Cluirinalis,  wiiLout  ;«- 
ing  met  by  any  (lerson  in  the  quality  dlher  of 
fnend  or  of'encmy.  But,  after  a  little  pause^  nuxD- 
krs  of  his  own  |arty  amon^  the  people  hivinc 
iione  forth  U)  receive  him,  the  streets  were  iih 
stantly  crowded  with  (lersona  of  all  ranks,  wbd 
hastened  to  pay  their  court.* 

Octavius  liavini?  halted  his  army  durins  the 
niilht  in  the  lirst  stret^ts  which  they  enterL\r;  os 
the  fdllowintr  day,  with  a  proper  escort,  and 
amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tu<le,  took  possession  of  the  forum.  Tht'  tnx-M 
who  had  l>een  assembled  to  opjiosc  him,  at  tbf 
same  time  ledL  their  stations,  and  made  an  off*  r  of 
their  si'rvice.-*.  Cornutus,  one  of  the  officfrswlw 
commanded  those  trooi»s,  having  in  \aLn  i-nJiu- 
voured  to  prevent  this  defection,  killed  Limsflf. 
Cicero  is  said  lo  have  desired  a  conference  willi 
hisyounu  friend;  but  when  he  scerneil  to  f^^ 
sume  on  his  former  connection,  was  coldly  an- 
swered, that  he  had  been  slow  in  his  prvacnt 
advances. 

In  the  following;  night  a  rumour  was  sprpad 
that  the  Martia  and  the  fourth  lenion,  which 
made  a  ]>art  in  the  army  of  C>ctaviu«,  but  sup> 
I)osed  to  l)c  particularly  attached  to  the  senate 
on  account  of  the  Lite  honorary  decrees  which 
had  {».i.-:.e»l  in  their  favt)ur,  had  declare*!  acjaiiwt 
the  violent  measures  of  their  leader;  that  ibev 
olFered  lo  protect  the  senate  and  ptH>pIc  in  their 
leiral  assemblies,  and  in  any  resolutions  they 
slioul  1  firm  on  the  pn»sent  stale,  of  the  n^public. 
NumlKTs  of  st'iiators  Iwlieved  this  rejwrt,  and 
were  about  to  resume  their  nieetin;;s.  Crjssu> 
one  of  the  pra?tors,  set  out  for  the  Picenum,  wherp 
he  h;i;l  j'onsiderable  inlluence,  in  order  to  assemble 
what  lorces  ho  could  raise  to  secure  the  success 
of  this  dt*si;Tn ;  but  before  mornincj  this  report 
wes  known  to  be  ^roun<lless,  and  all  ordew  of 
men  nnurncd  to  their  former  dejection  and  suK 
mission. 

At  break  of  dav  Octavius  removed  tlie  anny 
from  tlie  stn?ets  of*  Rome  into  the  Cainpu>  M:ir- 
tius.  lie  did  not  suller  any  acts  of  cruelty  to  iie 
committed,  ur  make  any  inquiry  after  those  whe 
hid  been  forward  in  op^w.sin;^  his  claims.  lie 
allWled  the  clemency  of  his  late  unrle  ;  bat  like 
him  too,  without  any  sc^ruple,  laid  his  hands  on 
the  public  treasure,  made  a  distribution  lo  the 
army  of  the  sums  whieh  had  bt»en  first  decrct^llo 
them;  and  cu'jiij^ed  for  himself,  so^^n  alVr,  to  j-U 
from  his  own  estate;  what  had  l>een  succ«ssi\ely 
promised.  Havintr  ordered  that  the  eU-ction 
of  cons\ils  should  immiHliately  procenl,  he  with- 
drew with  the  army,  atlecting  to  leave  tlie  jjeople 
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Co  a  free  choice.  And  being  himself  elected, 
together  with  GL  Pedias,  whom,  without  an^ 
nentian  of  Cicero,  he  had  recommended  for  this 
purpose,  he  returned  in  solemn  procession  to 
^ikr  the  sacrifices  usual  on  such  occasions,  and 
•nicfed  on  his  office  on  the  twenty-first  of  Sep- 
Iniber,  the  day  before  he  completed  his  twen- 
tieth jear> 

On  this  occasion  the  young  Cosar,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  consul,  made  a  spMch  to  the  troops, 
aekiiowledsin|{  their  services;  but  avoided  im- 

^10  Uietr  interposition  the  honours  which 
recently  obtamed  in  the  city.  For  these 
hoooun  he  returned  his  thanks  to  the  senate, 
and  to  the  assemblies  of  the  oeople.  These  he 
accosted  as  the  sorereigns  of  the  emmre;  and 
was  answered  by  an  afiected  belief  or  his  sin- 
cerity. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  servility  with  which  so 
many  honours  had  been  decreed  to  Julius  Cssar, 
it  was  enacted,  that  Octavius  should  for  ever  take 
tank  of  every  consul,  and  the  command  of  every 
genend,  at  the  head  of  his  own  army ;  that  he 
should  have  an  unlimited  commission  to  levy 


troops,  and  to  employ  them  where  the  ncceasitiea 
of  the  state  might  require  fi  that  his  adoption  into 
the  family  of  Cnsar  should  now  be  ratified  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  by  the  assembly  of  the  Cu- 
ris ;  a  form  which  the  laws  of  the  republic  re- 
quired in  evcxy  such  case,  and  in  which  he  had 
been  formerly  prevented  by  the  intrifiues  of  An- 
tony ;  that  the  act  declaring  Dolabdk  an  enemy 
of  his  country  should  be  repealed,  and  an  inquest 
set  on  foot  for  the  trial  or  those  who  had  oecn 
concerned  in  the  death  of  Julius  Cssar. 

In  consequence  of  this  establishment,  numbers 
were  cited,  and  upon  their  non-appearance  were 
condemned.  Among  these  were  marcus  Brutus 
and  Caius  Cassius.  In  giving  sentence  against 
them,  the  judges  afTectedto  show  their  balloUt 
and  a  citizen,  of  the  name  of  Silidus  Coronas, 
being  of  the  number,  likewise  held  up  his  ballot 
into  public  view ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  this  tide  of 
servility  and  adulation,  had  the  courage  to  acquit 
the  accused.  His  courage  for  the  present  passed 
without  animadversion,  but  he  was  rescrveu,  with 
silent  resentment,  as  an  object  of  Atture  punish- 
ment' 
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THE  republic,  of  which  Octavius  was  now. 
in  appearance,  the  legal  magistrate,  had  declarer 
open  war  against  Antony  and  Lepidus;  and.  in 
consequence  of  this  declaration,  the  forces  of  De- 
cimus  Brutus  and  of  Plancuft,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, had  advanced  to  the  Rhone  and  the  Isere, 
Imt  had  been  obliged  again  to  retreat,  in  order  to 
avmd  coming  to  action  with  a  superior  enemy. 
It  was  consiJcred,  therefore,  as  the  first  object  of 
the  consul  to  ronfbrce  that  army  of  the  republic, 
and  to  carry  the  decrees  of  the  senate  into  execu- 
tson  a^nst  those  who  presumed  to  dispute  their 
authority.  He  accordmgly  marched  from  the 
city  as  upon  this  design;  but  it  soon  after  ap- 
peared, tnat  he  had  been  some  time  in  corres- 
pondence with  these  suppoeed  enemies  of  their 
country ;  that  he  intended  to  join  them  against 
the  senate,  and,  with  their  forces  united,  to  resist 
the  storm  which  was  gathering  against  them  in 
the  east,  under  the  governors  of  Macedonia  and 
Syria. 

While  the  siege  of  Mutina  was  still  in  depend- 
ence, Marcus  Brutus  had  drawn  his  forces  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Epiruis  with  intention  to  pass 
into  Italy  ;  but  having  received  a  report  that  Do- 
labella,  then  in  the  pro\ince  of  Asia,  had  trans- 
|iorte<l  a  body  of  men  from  thence  to  the  Cher- 
•onesus,'  and  that  he  seemed  to  intend  the 
invasion  of  Macedonia,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
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for  the  defence  of  his  own  province ;  and  from 
thenceforward,  by  the  state  of  the  war  in  Syria 
was  hindered,  during  some  time,  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  aliairs  of  the  west. 

Dolabclla,  in  consequence  of  his  appointment 
to  the  government  of  Syria,  after  the  murder  of 
Trebonius,  had  assembled  a  fleet  on  the  coast,  to 
accompany  the  march  of  his  army  by  land,  ami 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  that  province  with 
Cassius.*  His  operations,  however,  began  in 
that  quarter  with  his  receiving  a  great  check  to 
his  hopes  in  the  defeat  of  his  fleet ;  his  galleya 
having  been  dispersed,  and  all  his  transports  ta- 
ken by  Lcntulua,  who  had  scnod  under  Trebo- 
nius, and  who  now  commanded  the  fleets  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  in  those  seas.*^  Notwith- 
standing the  defeat  of  his  forces  at  sea,  he  advanced 
by  land  into  Cilicia ;  and  while  his  antagonist  lay 
in  Palestine,  to  intercept  the  legions  that  were 
coming  to  join  him  from  Egypt,  he  made  consi- 
derable levies,  took  possession  of  Tanus,  reduced 
the  party  which  Cassius  had  left  at  .£ga,  and 
proceeded  to  Antioch;  but  finding  the  gates  of 
this  town  were  shut  against  him,  he  continued 
his  march  to  Laodicsa,  where  he  was  admitted  ; 
being  determined  to  make  a  stand  at  this  place, 
he  again  assembled  the  remains  of  his  fleet,  in 
order  to  bring  his  supply  of  stores  and  provisions 
by  sea."  Having  encamped  and  intrenched  his 
army  close  to  tt^  walls  of  Laodicsa,  he  threw 
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down  part  of  the  rampartu,  to  open  a  rommuiii- 
C'ttion  liutwfen  hU  cMiiip  and  the  town.' 

CaB.^iu:s  having  intelli^once  of  tlii.-*  projrrpsB 
made  by  Dulabella,  in  SvriUf  and  of  his  di!4|K)si- 
tions  to  M>curc  lAodicsa,  lyrcparrd  to  dislodge 
him  fnim  thrncc.  For  this  pur{)Osc  ho  advanced 
to  Pallo)*,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the 
enemy's  station,  and  took  measures,  by  cutting 
off  his  supplies  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  to  reduce 
him  by  famine.  In  execution  of  this  design,  he 
endeavoured  to  procure  shipping  from  every  part 
of  the  coast,  exlemhng  from  Rliodes  to  Alexan- 
dria ;  but  found  that  most  of  the  maritime  stateii 
of  Asia  were  abready  drained  l)y  his  encmv,  or 
were  unwilling  to  declare  themselves  for  either 
party.  The  port  of  Sidon  was  the  first  tliat  fur- 
nbhed  him  any  supply  of  vessels ;  but  the  officer 
who  commandixl  them  having  ventured  to  appear 
before  Laodic4i>a,  was  unable  to  cope  witn  the 
navy  Wiiich  I>olal)ella  hail  collected  from  his  late 
defeat ;  and,  though  he  defended  himself  with 
great  obstinacy,  and  with  great  slaughter  of  the 
enemy,  aUer  many  sliijis  were  sunk  on  both 
sides,  sulfercd  a  ca{)1un*  of  five  galleys  with  all 
their  crews.  Notwithstanding  this  check,  Cas- 
frius  Wits  soon  after  joinetl  by  squadrons  from 
Tyro,  AraduH,  and  even  from  Cyprus.  The  go- 
vernor of  this  island,  contrary  to  the  onlers  of 
Cleo;ntr.i,  his  80verri;Tn,  who  had  asseml)led  her 
fleet  to  supp-M  DoIaJM'Ua,  ventunnl  to  change 
their  destination,  and  to  take  part  with  Cassius.' 

With  this  aivession  of  force,  Casi;ius  Uing 
again  in  condition  to  bloi'k  up  the  harl>our  ol' 
Liiodic:ri,  prosente<l  himself  for  this  puriHJse,  and 
two  engag(»ments  ft>llowtHl ;  in  the  first  of  which 
the  advantage  was  doubtful ;  in  the  stn^ond,  the 
victory  divlannl  for  (.'as-siu-s  and  renderi'd  him 
master  of  the  c^Mst.  Holding  his  inemy,  there- 
fori»,  blocked  ui)  by  s**a,  he  continued  to  i>ress 
upon  the  town  Irom  the  Imd,  and,  by  the  fitih  of 
Juno,  had  re.luced  the  lH^sir2o«l  to  urrat  di<itross; 
but  wliilc  he  sremcd  to  rriy  entirely  onthocirtvts 
of  this  ri  roll  instance,'  he  cxirriod  on  a  ci»rrr^- 
l>on'l«'nc('  with  the  garrison,  and,  on  a  day  con- 
certed with  the  oflicer  oei  duty,  was admittid  into 
the  place. 

Dol;il»oll;i,  fincling  thrit  tlic  town  was  dcliven'd 
uj),  chf»so  to  fall  by  the  sword  of  one  of  his  own 
ju<'n,  of  whom  ho  roqiiostrd  the  favour  to  save 
liim.  I)y  this  last  ;i:'tof  duty,  from  failing  into  the 
hai»(ls  of  his  onoiuios.  Tho  troops  who  had  served 
undor  him  aoknowledgotl  the  authority  of  his  ri- 
val, and  t'Hjk  the  oath  of  fidelity  usual  in  ranging 
tliomsolvcji  uiidiT  a  now  general,  (^nasius  seiwd 
what  nionoy  he  found  in  the  public  troasur}', 
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or  in  the  temples  at  l^aodica^a,  laid  the  citizens 
under  a  heavy  contribution,  and  put  some  of 
those  wlio  had  Iven  most  fonvard  m  s'aving  his 
enemy  to  deuth.^ 

Such  was  known,  some  time  Ix.forc  the  battle 
of  Mutina,  ti>  be  the  event  of  affairs  in  Asia; 
and  the  fortunes  of  Mannis  Brutus  and  Cassias, 
lliev  b'.'ing  supmsed  to  have  twenty  h.-gions  under 
their  command,  with  all  the  rescuirc^'s  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  were  still  in  a  thriving  ('ondition, 
when  Octavius,  soon  allor  his  nomination  to  the 
office  of  consul,  under  protonoe  of  ur'iing  the  war 
against  Antony  and  Lojudii.--,  had  takon  his  dc- 
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parturc  from  Rome,  leaving  his  coEeagti^,  Pedio% 
in  the  administration  of  the  city.  To  him  he  bad 
given  instructions  to  obtain,  as  of  his  own  accord, 
the  revocation  of  the  actff  by  which  Antony  and 
I<epidus  had  bivn  declared  public  en^mieit.  Ho 
incited  the  armv,  at  the  same  time,  to  demand  a 
reconciliation  of  parties,  and  administered  an  oath 
to  them,  in  which  they  swore  not  to  draw  their 
swords  ag'iinst  any  of  the  troops  who  had  ever 
served  under  Crosar.  As  Pedius  made  no  men- 
tion of  his  coUo^c  in  making  his  motion  ia 
favour  of  Antony  and  Lepidus,  the  senate,  not 
knowing  how  far  it  might  be  agrreaMe  to  Orta- 
vius,  reft*rrefl  the  whole  matter  to  himself;  and, 
upon  his  having  signified  his  approbation,  ino- 
ceetled  to  revoke  their  former  decree  of  attaimier.' 
By  these  means  Octaviuis  without  appeanng 
himself  as  the  author  of  this  change,  transferred 
the  imputation  of  treason  from  Antony  and  Le* 
pidus  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  with  tlieir  adhe- 
rents in  the  kite  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Cffisar. 

As  soon  as  the  state  of  parties  was  thns  trans- 
fomxH],  Ortavius  congratulated  the  senate  on  the 
wisilom  of  their  measures,  and  from  thencefor- 
ward tn>ated  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  as  friend^ 
corresjwnded  with  them  on  the  suTyect  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  invited  them,  witnout  loss  of 
time,  to  return  into  Italy. 

Under  pretence  of  this  revolution  in  the  fo- 
vorninent,  Plancus  withdrew  his  forces  from  the 
army  of  Decimus  Bnitus,  and  espoused  the  cause, 
which  the  rojiublic  itself,  under  the  authority  of 
the  consuls,  op{)eareil  to  avow.  PoUio  likeiKiM 
followed  this  example. 

In  consequence  of  these  separations,  Decimuf 
Brutus  was  lef\  siimly  to  witli»tand  the  force  of 
so  many  enemies  who  were  united,  and  now  sap- 
{lortod  atiainst  him  with  the  authority  of  t be  state 
itself.  lie  still  had  ten  legions,  of  wluch  the 
ftMir  with  which  he  had  defended  the  city  of  Mo- 
tina  during  liie  priHitxling  winter,  were  not  vil 
r«r«>\orod  from  the  sulferings  of  that  sen  ice. 
"With  the  other  six,  Wing  niw  and  undui<-ij>linrd 
troops,  ho  did  not  think  himself  in  condition  to 
continue  the  war  against  so  many  enemies ;  and 
he  dttrrniined,  thea-fon*,  to  withdraw  by  lllyri- 
cum  into  Macedonia,  and  to  join  himself  with 
the  lon-cs  which  were  raised  ior  the  republic  in 
that  province.  But  in  the  execution  of  tliLs  i!t»- 
sign  ho  i'ouml,  that  in  civil  wars  armies  ari>  iKt 
ea>ily  retainetl  on  the  losing  side,  ami  had  eci*a- 
sion  to  ohsrno,  that  they  are  never  hearty  in 
iM^half  of  civil  institutions  against  a  proliss^J  in- 
tention to  establish  military  government.  (.»n 
pretcnco  of  the  hanlshij»s  of  the  i»rojH>soiJ  luan'h, 
no  was  deserted  first  by  the  new  le\it^  and  ai^tf- 
wanls  by  the  veterans,  with  all  the  im'gubrs, 
who,  except  a  few  Gaulish  horst^  went  ovt-r  wiih 
their  colours  to  the  enemy.  C>f  those  wl-.o  ro- 
maineil,  he,  under  the  <leejest  iiupn^ssii  r,:<  of 
desirair,  all«>wcd  a^  many  as  cho«.*  it  to  dip.irt; 
and  with  only  three  hunilnnl  horst^im'n  wl.o  ..d- 
herod  to  him,  st^t  out  for  the  Rhine,  intondii-:!  to 
make  his  intondo*!  retreat  through  Cn  ni:.i:iv. 
But,  in  proiM^rtiim  as  ditrnMiltios  muUipIiiHl  on  his 
way,  the  little  troop  which  attemled  him  crocilJy 
diir.inishod  ;  atid  N-ing  n'du;*td  to  ten,  ho  i::..»' 
tlint^l  that,  with  so  few  in  bis  oonji»Jtny,  he  n:i'_Vt 
even  pass  through  Italy  undiscovered.     He  «!"• 
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rwmlinffly  duw^i^y!  hinwei^  nnd  rrtumrd  to 
Aqiiikn^;  hut  bfin<;  there  sciKcd,  though  un- 
known, an  a  siMpiciouii  permn,  and  hcin<T  con- 
dartrd  to  an  offWvr  of  the  diMrirt  who  knew  him, 
he  was,  by  the  orvkra  of  Antony,  put  to  death.A 

Thu«,  while  all  the  military  powers  of  the  east 
were  atnembled  under  Marcus  Biutus  and  Cas- 
siaK«  with  a  profesoed  deai^pi  to  restore  the  re^ 
publir,  those  of  the  west  were  equally  united  fur 
a  contrary  purpose.  Antony  and  Licpidus  having 
pissed  the  Alps;,  descended  the  Po,  and  advanced 
towards  Mutina.  Octavius  beinj;  already  in  that 
neighbourhood  with  his  army,  they  met,  with 
five  leipons  of  each  side,  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  Lavinus,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  their  late 
hostile  operations  a^inst  each  other.  The  leaders 
STreed  to  hokl  a  conference  in  a  small  island 
firmed  by  the  separation  and  re-union  of  two 
branches  of  the  nvcr.  To  the  end  that  they 
mi^t  have  equal  access  to  this  island,  bridges 
were  laid  on  the  divisions  of  the  La\inus  by 
which  the  island  was  formed.  The  armit's  drew 
up  on  the  opposite  banks ;  and  as  the  recent  ani- 
niMities  of  Antony  and  Octaxius  still  led  some 
remains  of  distrust  between  them,  I^pidus  first 
entered  alone  into  the  place  that  was  intended  for 
th<>ir  conference ;  and  having  seen  that  no  snares 
were  laid  by  either  party,  he  made  the  signal 
arreed  on,  and  was  joined  by  the  other  two  with- 
out any  attendants. 

Octavius  now  met  with  Antony  in  a  character 
murn  respectable  than  that  in  which  he  had  for- 
merly appeared  to  him,  and,  with  the  ditrnitv  of 
th<?  Romin  consul  in  of1ii*e,  had  the  place  ot  ho- 
nour assigned  to  him.  They  continued  their  con- 
fi*rence  during  this  and  the  two  following  days  ;f 
an  I  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  made  known 
t  >  t\fir  armies,  that  they  had  agreed  on  the  fol- 
I  fx'inz  article!*:  That  Octavius,  in  order  to  di- 
>.»<t  hiiwelf  of  every  lejjal  advantage  over  his 
a.^^'ycLate^  nhoukl  resign  the  consulate ;  that  the 
throe  military  leaden,  then  upim  an  e<]ual  ftMtt- 
\r\y,  shi>uld  hoM  or  share  amon^  them,  diirinsr 
Hve  years,  tlie  supreme  adininintratiim  of  atTairs 
in  tlie  emfHfe;  that  they  should  name  all  the 
ofTiTrs  *>f  state,  mafristrates,  and  governors  of 
pr winces;  that  (Vtavius  should  have  the  exclu- 
sive rj>mniand  in  Africa,  Saniinia,  and  Sinly, 
I^f^pidui  in  Spin,  and  Antony  in  Oaul;  that 
L^pidu^  should  be  sulMtituted  for  Decimus  Rni- 
fj<  in  the  succe<wion  to  the  consulate  for  the  fol- 
I  i;viTi;y  year,  and  should  have  the  admini»tration 
nt  R'Ym**,  while  Octa\ius  and  Antony  imrsued 
Vv*  war  a^.unst  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  tne  east ; 
that  th*»  armv,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  should  have 
Si'ttlements  assigned  to  them  in  the  richest  di;*- 
tri-t<  anl  l¥»«t  situations  of  Italy.  Amonjj  the 
|i<t  were  specifie<l  (?apua,  RhejTJum,  Venusia, 
B»»neventnm,  Nuceria,  Ariminum,  and  Vilwna. 

To  ratify  t!ii«  a«rreement,  the  dau;;hter  of  Ful- 
tii,  th**  wifi*  of  Antony,  by  ^M.xruH  her  former 
liuiSm-l,  wa<  betrothed  to  Octavius.  He  was 
siil  t)  have  alrea«ly  made  a  dirterent  choice,  and 
r  tnvNiuf'ntlv  to  have  had  no  intention  to  fulfil 
t;ii4  part  of  the  treaty  ;•  bnt  the  passions,  as  well 
as  the  pr«)ft<5i;ion%  of  this  young  man,  were  al- 
r/adv  su.Ti.*i''ntIy  subservient  to  his  inlerrst,' 

\Vhi^  the  anny  was  amused  by  the  puhiica- 
ton  of  these  several  articles,  the  circumstances 
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which  chiefly  dudiniruished  this  famous  r<ia1ition, 
was  the  secret  resolution,  then  taken,  to  extin- 
^ish  at  once  all  future  opposition  to  the  Cftta- 
rian  party,  by  roassacrini^  all. their  pri\'ata  and 
public  enemies.  They  drew  up  a  liirt,  of  which 
the  numbers  are  variously  reported,  cc»nprehend- 
ing  all  those  who  had  given  them  inrivate  or  pub- 
lic offence,  am]  in  which  they  mutually  sacrinced 
their  respective  friend*  to  each  other's  resentment. 
Antony  sacrificed  his  uncle  Lucius  Cesar  to  the 
resentment  of  Octavius ;  who,  in  his  turn,  sacri- 
ficed to  that  of  Antony,  Cicero,  with  Thoraniua, 
his  own  ^ardian,  an^  his  father's  colleague  in 
the  office  of  pnctor.i^  Lenidus  ^ve  up  his  own 
brother  L.  Paulus;  and  all  of  them  agreed  to  join 
with  these  private  enemies  ewry  person  supposed 
to  be  attached  to  the  reouMican  government, 
amounting  in  all  to  three  nundred  senators  and 
two  thousand  of  the  equestrian  order,  besides 
many  perions  of  inferior  note,  whose  names  they 
deferred  entering  in  the  list  until  their  arrival  at 
Rome.  They  meant,  as  soon  as  they  should  be 
in  possesion  of  the  capital,  to  publish  the  whole 
list  for  the  direction  of  those  wno  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  execution  of  the  maasacre.  But 
as  there  were  a  few  whoso  escape  they  were  par- 
ticulariy  anxious  to  jirevent,  they  agreed  that  the 
murden  shouk)  begin,  without  any  warning,  by 
the  death  of  twelve  or  seventeen  of  their  most 
considerate  enemies,  and  among  these  by  the 
death  of  Mareus  Tullius  Cicera"  They  ratified 
the  whole  by  mutual  oaths ;  and  having  publish- 
ed all  the  articles,  exce^it  that  which  n>lated  to 
the  massacre,  the  plan  of  reconciliation  between 
the  lea<iers  was  received  by  the  armies  with 
tfhouts  of  applause,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  period  in  whkn  military  men 
were  to  rest  from  their  labours,  and  ti>  enjoy 
nndwturbed  the  most  ample  reward  of  their  ser- 
vices. 

This  celebrated  cabnl,  known  by  the  name  cf 
the  Scrond  Triumvirate,  having  thus  ]>lanned 
the  division  or  joint  adniinirftration  of  an  empire 
which  each  of  them  hojie*!  in  time  to  engross  for 
himiirif,  they  procr«le«l  to  Rome  with  an  aspect 
which,  to  those  who  composed  the  civil  establish- 
nH?nt  of  the  commonwealth,  was  more  terrible 
than  thit  of  any  faction  which  had  been  hitherto 
formetl  for  its  destniction. 

In  foniM'r  times,  individuals  rose  to  the  head 
of  parties  or  factions,  and  brought  annies  to  their 
standard  by  the  natural  ascendant  of  superior 
altihties ;  and  either  di>«lained  the  advanta;;es  of 
usur|ie<l  dominium,  or  knew  how  to  emj^oy  their 
powers  in  exertions  not  unworthy  of  human 
n*ason.  But  in  this  instance,  persons  olwcure, 
or  only  known  by  their  iirofligacy,  were  followed 
by  armies  who  conceiveil  the  design  of  enslaving 
their  country,  'i'he  spirit  of  adventure  pervaded 
the  meanest  rank  of  the  legions,  and  every  sd- 
dior  grasfie<l  at  the  fruits  that  were  to  Ih»  reapetl 
in  subduing  the  common  wealth.  If  no  ixrson 
had  oflen'd  to  put  himself  at  their  hrotl,  they 
themselves  would  ha%e  riise<l  up  a  li^der  whom 
they  might  follow  in  seizing  the  sjMtils  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 

Leptdus,  noti»il  f>r  hi^  want  of  capo'-ity,  Iieing 
in  the  rank  of  |ira't4>r  when  Ca^ar  trt>k  poiises- 
sion  of  Rome,  ami  lieing  the  only  Roman  officeT 

10  8uetnn.  In  Ortsv.  r.  87. 
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of  state  who  wan  mWing  to  pvostitutc  tho  6\g- 
nity  of  his  station,  by  aliettinjj  the  violence 
wlych  was  now  done  to  the  constitution,  was  en- 
trusted with  power,  and  tlie  command  of  an 
army,  merely  because  he  broujjht  the  name  and 
•utHority  of  a  marnstratc  to  the  side  of  the  usur- 
jiation.  The  use  of  his  name  had  been  likewise 
convenient  to  Antony  in  the  late  junction  or 
roalition  of  their  armies;  and  was  now  neces- 
•ary  or  convenient  to  both  tho  other  parties  in 
this  famous  associaUon,  as  he  held  a  kind  of  ba- 
Icincc  between  them,  and  was  to  witness  transac- 
tions in  which  neither  was  willing  to  trust  the 
other. 

Antony,  possessed  of  parts  which  were  known 
chiefly  by  tne  profligate  use  which  he  made  of 
thepa,  seeking  to  repair  by  rajMne  a  patrimony 
which  he  had  wasted  in  debauch;  and  some- 
tiiiies  strenuous  when  pressed  by  necessity,  yet 
over  rela|)sing  in  every  moment  of  ease  or  relax- 
ation into  the  vilest  debauchery  or  dissijKiiion. 

Octavius,  yet  a  boy,  only  known  by  acts  of 
perfidy  and  cunning  alwvelhis  years;  equally  in- 
different to  friendsmp  or  enmity,  apparently  de- 
fective in  personal  courage,  but  followed  by  the 
remains  of  Cssar's  army,  as  having  a  common 
cause  with  themselves  in  securing  the  advantages 
which  they  severally  claimed  by  virtue  of  his  au- 
thority, lie  was  now  about  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  had  been  already  two  years  at  the  head 
of  a  uction,  veering  in  his  professions  and  in  his 
conduct  with  every  turn  of  fortune ;  at  one  time 
reconciled  with  tho  authors  of  Ciesar's  death,  and 
courting  tho  senate,  by  afTwting  the  zeal  of  a 
ciiiz(*n  for  the  preservation  of  the  comnionwealth : 
at  another  time,  courting  the  remnant  of  his  late 
uncle's  army,  by  affecting  concern  for  their  inte- 
itMta,  and  a  solicitude  for  the  security  of  the 
grants  they  had  obtained  from  Cesar :  at  variance 
with  Antony  on  the  score  of  {)erBonal  insults  and 
incompatible  j)retensions,  even  charged  with  de- 
signs on  his  life;  but  rcconcilwl  to  him,  in  ajv 
|>e-iranco,  from  considerations  of  interest  or  p«*- 
se.ni  convcniency.  lie  had  already,  in  the 
trm*ir,tion9  of  so  short  a  life,  given  indications 
of  all  the  vilest  qualities  incident  to  human  na- 
ture, |HTfidy,  cowardice,  and  cruelty;  but  with 
rtii  ability  or  cunning  which,  if  sulFered  to  con- 
tinue its  op(;rations,  was  likely  to  [)revail  in  the 
contest  lor  superiority  with  his  present  rivals  in 
the  empire. 

Such  wrt«»  the  received  description  of  persons 
who  had  now  {tared led  among  themselves  the 
govemmetit  of  the  world,  and  whose  vices  were 
cxajj!»t"rated  bv  the  fears  of  those  who  were  likely 
to  sulfer  by  the  effects  of  their  jwwer.  Under 
the  dominion  of  such  a  junto,  if  any  one  were 
h^tt  to  regret  the  loss  of  public  lilwrtv,  or  to  ftvl 
the  stite  of  degradation  into  which  citizens  were 
fallen ;  if  any  one  could  look  forward  from  the 
terrors  of  a  present  tyranny  to  the  prospect  of  fu- 
ture evils ;  to  them  surely  a  scene  of  exp<*ctation 
was  opening  the  most  gloomy  that  ever  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  mankind;  persons,  apparently 
incapaliie  of  any  noble  or  generous  purpose, 
covetin;'  |)owcr  as  a  license  to  crimes,  Hup|>orted 
by  bands  of  unprincipled  villains,  were  now  ready 
to  seize  and  to  distribute,  in  lots  among  them- 
iclves,  III!  thr  dignities  of  the  state,  and  all  the 
patrimony  of  its  memlx^rs. 

In  human  affairs,  however,  the  prospect,  whe- 
tlier  good  or  bod  in  extreme  is  icldom  verified 


by  the  end ;  and  human  nature,  when  Berniin<Hv 
driving  to  the  wildest  excess,  afler  a  series  ojf 
events  and  struggles,  settles  at  last  in  some  son 
of  mediocrity,  l)eyond  which  it  never  is  pushtil 
but  by  occasional  starts  and  sallies.  Tlie  fir>4 
entry  of  this  triumvirate  on  the  scone  nf  tli<iT 
government,  indeed,  was  such  as  could  scairrlv 
be  supported  in  the  sequel  of  any  tyranny  oi 
usurpation  whatever. 

Tne  trium\irs  being  on  their  way  to  Rome,  thrir 
orders  for  the  immediate  execution  of  se^entern 
of  the  principal  senators  had  been  received  brfoie 
their  arrival,  and  wveral  wore  accordingly  sur- 
prised and  murdered  in  their  houses,  or  in  tiw 
Rtreets.  The  first  alarm  appearing  the  more 
terrible,  as  the  occasion  of  these  murden  wu 
unknown,  struck  all  orders  of  men  with  a  gcnr- 
ral  amazement  and  terror.  The  streets  were 
presently  desi*rted,  and  hushed  in  silence,  exrepr 
where  armed  parties  skulked  in  search  of  their 
prey,  or  by  tne  cries  which  thoy  raised,  give 
mutual  intimation  of  the  discoveries  they  matk* 
Persons  who  found  themselves  pursued,  st- 
tempted  to  set  the  city  on  fire,  in  order  to  fsri- 
litatc  their  own  escape.  Podiui^  the  consul, 
continued  all  night  in  the  streets,  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  calamity  of  a  general  fire.  In 
order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  those  who  were  not 
aimed  at  in  this  execution,  he  published  the 
names  of  the  seventeen,  with  assurances  that  the 
executions  were  not  to  proceed  any  farther.'  It 
has  been  supposed,  that  the  design  was  no  faribtr 
communicated  to  this  magistrate,  and  that  hr 
would  have  opposed  the  extremes  to  which  it  wa* 
carried ;  but,  on  tho  following  night,  he  died  of 
the  fatigue  he  had  incurre<l  on  this  occasion,  ami 
the  public  assurances  he  liad  given  wore  atteodrd 
with  no  effect. 

The  triumvirs  marched  separately  towards  the 
city,  and  made  their  entry  on  three  several  dsjf. 
As  they  arrived  in  succession,  they  occupit^ 
every  quarter  with  guards  and  attendants,  ainl 
fillerJ  every  public  place  with  anned  men,  auil 
with  military  standards  and  ensigns.  In  onJcr 
to  ratify  the  powers  they  had  deviiscd  for  tbem- 
selvos,  they  put  the  articles  of  their  agn^enx'nl 
into  the  hands  of  the  tribune  Publius  Titius,  with 
instnict ions,,  that  they  should  Ijc  propcsetl  and 
enacted  in  the  public  assembly  <if  the  Roman 
people ;  and  put  in  the  form  of  a  legal  coimnissiun, 
or  warrant,  for  the  government  they  had  usurped. 
Hy  the  act  which  passed  on  this  occasion,  tl:e 
supreme  power  or  sovereignty  of  the  repubhr, 
during  five  years,  without  any  reserve  or  limita- 
tion, was  conferred  on  Octavius,  Antony,  and 
Lepidus ;  and  a  solemn  thanksgiving  Ix^ing  or- 
dered for  the  events  already  passed,  which  kd  to 
tliis  termination,  the  citizens  in  general,  under 
the  dee'pest  impressions  of  terror  and  sonvw, 
were  obliged  to  assume  ap|)earancos  of  sutisf;zc- 
tion  and  joy. 

As  the  /irst  act  of  this  government,  two  li-Ht* 
or  proscriptions  were  delivered  to  the  proper  of- 
ficers of  tne  army,  and  posted  in  iHrferrnt  jiarts 
of  the  city ;  one  a  list  of  senators,  the  other  a  li?t 
of  persons  of  inferior  rank,  on  whom  the  tnx>js 
were  din'cted  to  jierfonn  immediate  execution. 
In  consequence  of  these  orders,  all  the  streets, 
temples,  and  private  houses,  instantly  t)ecame 
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wstncA  of  blood.'  At  the  lame  time,  them  ap- 
pt-am]  on  the  pirt  of  the  triuoiMn  a  manifesto, 
in  which,  having  stated  the  ingratitude  of  many 
%vht>in  Ctaar  hwl  spared,  of  many  whom  he  had 
profnoted  to  high  ofllke,  and  whom  he  had  even 
«t  stined  to  inherit  his  fortunes,  and  who,  ncvor- 
thi*!r<«^  conspired  against  Iiia  life,  they  alleged 
the  necessity  they  wen*,  under  of  preventing  t!ie 
tleAi;ind  of  their  enemies,  and  of  extirpating  a 
dftn!7en)U;«  faction,  whom  no  benefits  could  liind, 
and  whom  no  considerations,  sacred  or  profane, 
C'>uM  re.4train.  '*  Under  the  influence  of  thin 
fiction,"  they  said,  **  the  perpetratom  of  a  horrid 
ntunler,  instead  of  bang  called  to  an  account, 
arc  entrusted  with  the  command  of  provinces, 
and  fumlihed  with  resources  of  men  and  money 
to  support  them  against  the  efforts  of  public  jus- 
li^  and  agunst  the  indignation  of  ttic  Roman 
(«ople.  Some  of  these  murderers,"  they  con- 
tinued, "  we  have  already  chastised ;  others,  being 
at  the  head  of  powerful  armies,  threaten  to  frus^ 
Irate  the  eflfects  of  our  just  resentment.  Having 
fuch  a  conflict  to  mamtain  in  the  provinces,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  leave  an  enemy  in  possession 
>f  the  city,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
aii£ivourablc  accident  that  may  betall  us  in  de- 
fence  of  the  commonwealth.  For  this  reason, 
we  ha%-e  determined  to  cut  off  cverv  person  who 
is  likely  to  abet  their  designs  at  Rome,  and  to 
make  this  desperate  faction  feel  the  effects  of  that 
war  which  they  were  so  ready  to  declare  against 
us  ami  our  friends. 

"  We  mean  no  harm  to  the  innocent,  and  shall 
nudest  no  citizen,  in  order  to  seize  his  property. 
We  shall  not  insist  on  destroying  even  all  those 
whom  we  know  to  lie  our  enemie:!;  but  the  most 
t;uilty,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Roman  people,  as 
well  as  ours,  to  have  removed,  that  the  re{)ublic 
nny  no  longer  be  torn  and  agitated  by  the  quar- 
rels of  partitas  who  cannot  be  reconciled. 

**  Some  atonement  is  likewise  due  to  the  army 
ia^ulted  by  th*»  late  decrees,  in  which  they  were 
declared  enemies  to  the  commonwealth. 

**  We  might,"  they  continued,  "  have  surprised 
and  taken  all  our  enemies  without  any  warning, 
<»r  explanation  of  our  conduct ;  but  we  chose  to 
nuke  an  o;)en  declaration  of  our  purpose,  that  the 
innocent  may  not,  by  mistake,  be  involved  with 
the  guilty,  n<Nr  even  be  unneceiwariiv  alarmed." 
They  concluded  this  fatal  proclamation,  with  a 
prohibition  to  conceal,  rescue,  or  protect  any  |ht- 
sim  whode  name  was  proscritieii ;  and  they  de- 
rianil,  that  whoever  acted  in  opposition  to  this 
onler,  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  number, 
anil  involved  in  the  same  ruin.  They  declared, 
thit  whoever  produced  t!ie  head  of  a  person 
prosfcribed,  if  a  free  man,  he  should  receive 
twentv-five  tliouxind  Attic  uiM,!ims  or  denarii, 
and  if  a  slave,  should  have  his  liberty,  with  ten 
thousand  of  the  same  money;  and  that  every 
slave  killing  hU  mister,  in  execution  of  this  pro- 
s^'rifition,  should  have  liis  freedom,  and  be  put  on 
the  rolls  of  the  (leople  in  the  place  of  the  {lerson 
he  haii  slain. 

At  the  time  that  this  i>roclamation  and  the 
pr.re.ling  li^tn  were  published,  armed  ()arties  had 
already  KoiziNl  on  the  g:ite!«  of  the  city,  and  were 
p^eflarl^l  to  inter<*eptaJl  whoatti>m{)U-d  to  escape. 
Others  lit^g.in  to  ransack  the  houses,  and  took 
their  way  to  the  villas  and  g:mlens  in  the  sub. 
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urbs,  where  it  was  likely  that  any  of  the  pr«> 
scribed  had  retired.  By  the  disposition  tliey 
made,  the  execution  began  in  many  places  at 
once,  and  those  who  knew  or  suspecteii  tneir  own 
destination,  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  taken 
by  storm,  were  on  every  side  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies, from  whom  they  were  to  receive  no  quarter. 
To  many,  it  is  observed  by  historianis  that  their 
own  nearest  relations  were  objects  of  terror,  no 
less  than  the  mercenary  hands  tliat  were  armed 
against  them.  The  husband  and  the  fiither  did 
not  tliink  himself  secure  in  his  concealment, 
when  he  supposed  it  to  l«  known  to  his  wife  or 
to  his  children.  The  slaves  and  freedmen  of  a 
family  were  become  its  most  terrible  enemies. 
The  debtor  had  an  int4*rest  in  circumventing  hit 
creditor,  and  neighbours  in  the  country  mutually 
dreaded  each  other  as  informers  and  spies.  The 
money  which  the  master  of  a  fiimily  was  sup- 
posed to  have  in  his  house,  was  considered  as  an 
additional  reward  to  the  treachery  of  his  domes- 
tics. The  first  citizens  of  Rome  were  prostrate 
at  the  fcei  of  their  own  slaves,  imploring  protec- 
tion and  mercy,  or  perished  in  the  wells  or  com- 
mon sewers,  where  they  attempted  to  conceal 
themselves. 

Persons  having  any  private  grudge  or  secni 
malice,  took  this  op()ortunity  to  accomplish  their 
ends.  Even  they  who  were  inclined  to  protect 
or  conceal  the  unhappy,  were  terrified  with  the 
prosjwct  of  being  involved  in  their  ruin.  Many, 
who  themselves,  contrary  to  expectation,  were 
not  in  the  list  of  the  proscribetl,  enjoyed  their 
own  safety,  in  perfect  indifference  to  the  duitrest 
of  their  neighliours;  or,  that  they  might  distin- 
guish themselves  by  their  zeal  for  the  prevailing 
cause,  joined  the  extrutioners,  asciisted  in  the 
s!]iui;hter,  or  plundentl  the  houses  of  the  slain. 

There  were  killed,  in  the  U»ginnirig  of  this 
massacre,  Salvius,  one  of  the  tnbunes  of  the  {»eo- 
|)le,  together  with  Minuciun  and  Annalis,  lioth 
m  the  (iffiee  of  pnctors.  Silicius  (.^oronas,  a  per- 
son already  mentioned,  who  being  one  of  the 
Judges  at  the  cit^ition  of  Marcus  Brutus  and 
Caius  Cassius  for  the  murder  of  Julius  Cflcsar,  had 
venture*!,  in  the  presence  of  ( >ctaviuis  to  hold  up 
into  view  the  liallot  by  which  he  acquitted  them, 
and  who,  although  at  that  time  in  ap|varancc 
overlooked,  now  perished  among  the  proscribed. 

Many  tragic  imrticulani,  in  these  narrations, 
seem  to  be  copied  from  former  examples  of  what 
hapjiened  under  Marius  Cinna  and  Sylla,  of  per 
sons  betrayed  by  their  servants,  their  confidants, 
and  nearest  relations,  and  with  a  treachery'  and 
cruelty,  which  seemi'd  to  increaw  with  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  age ;  but  yet  not  v^-ithout  instances 
of  heroic  fidelity  snd  generous  courage,  of  which 
human  nature  itself  e>er  apjiears  to  be  caiuble, 
even  in  the  most  degenerate  times. 

The  slave  of  one  t>f  the  proscrilied,  weing  sol- 
diers come  towanls  the  place  where  his  mastex 
lay  conceaIe<l,  tMik  the  disguise  of  his  clothes, 
and  presentetl  hinLs(*lf  to  be  killed  in  his  stead. 
Another  slave  ajjreetl  to  [>er»onat4'  his  master, 
and  iM'ing  carried  in  his  litter,  wax  kiilotl,  while 
the  master  himself,  actiii'^  a.««  one  of  the  U*arrrs 
of  the  litter,  cM'ajK-d.  Another  lui\ing  l)etn  for- 
merly branded  by  his  master  for  i«onie  oflence, 
was  easUy  susj>eetixl  of  a  cloin*  ti>  s«'ize  this  oj>- 
[tortunity  of  iK-inii  n'venjjed ;  but  he  chose  the 
op{iOKite  |mrt.  While  his  master  fled,  he  put 
himself  in  the  way  to  stop  bis  (lursuen,  produced 
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a  head,  which  ho  had  wverwl  from  a  (li*r»<l  l»o<ly  [ 
in  the  Htm>t«,  an;l  ixisflinc;  it  for  tlmt  of  hid  mus- 
ter, prociinsi  him  the  im^jins  of  csrjivc. 

The  son  of  HosiJius  Grta  stive*!  hi:«  father  by 
civinjT  out  thiit  he  was  ;iln\nly  killed,  and  by  nc- 
tually  performing;  a  fuiiemi  in  hi)  name.  The 
•on  of  CluintUA  Cicero,  thoii;rh,  in  tlie  ft)rmer 
part  of  his  hfe,  often  on  had  terniii  witli  iiis  father 
and  with  his  uncle,  and  often  undutiful  to  U)th, 
cnde<I  his  da  vs  in  an  act  of  macrnanimitv  and  filial 
affection ;  persevering  in  the  concealment  of  liis 
ittther,  notwithstanding  thit  the  torture  was  a{>- 
{^vl  to  force  a  discovery,  until  the  father,  who 
was  within  hearing  of  what  was  in  anitution, 
burst  from  his  concealment,  and  was  slain,  togiv 
ther  with  hiit  son.* 

Cluintus  Cicero,  who  perished  in  this  manner, 
was  for  some  time  in  concealment  with  his  bro- 
ther Marcus,  havinir  been  in  the  countr}',  or 
havinj^  esca;x.Hl  from  the  city  on  the  first  alarm 
of  these  murders.  The  brothers  are  mentioned 
as  being  ut  Tusculum  toi^ether,  and  as  mttinc; 
out  from  thence  for  Af^tum,  another  of  Cicero's 
villas  on  the  coast,  intending  to  eml)ark  for  Ci  reeciw, 
but  as  Ciuintus  wa^  entirf*iy  unprovided  for  tlie 
voyaje,  and  hi<*  brother  unable  to  supply  him, 
they  jnrtt'd  on  the  road  in  agonies  of  grief.  In 
a  few  days  afkr  this  parting,  U.uintU9  havintr  put 
himself  under  the  pnitection  of  his  own  son,  re- 
ceived, thou!;h  in  vain,  that  striking  proof  of  his 
filial  aflfection  and  fidelity,  which  has  just  been 
mentioned. 

Marcus  Cicero  liaving  got  safe  to  Astura,  vm- 
harked,  and  with  a  £iir  wind  arrived  at  ("ireeii. 
When  the  vessrl  was  again  alx)ut  to  st^t  sail,  his 
mind  waveretl,  he  Ilattered  himsi'lf  that  matters 
might  yet  take  a  mon^  favourable  turn ;  he  landed, 
and  travelleil  altout  twelve  miles  on  his  way  to 
Rome :'  but  his  resolution  agiiin  failed  him,  and 
he  once  more  ri'turnetl  towards  the  sea.  Being 
arrived  on  the  co:»st,  he  still  hesitated,  remained 
on  sh(»re,  and  passtxl  the  night  in  agonies  of  sor- 
row, which  wore  interrupted  only  by  momenUiry 
starts  of  indigniUion  and  rage.  Under  these 
emotions,  lie  sometimes  solai'ed  him»«'lf  with  a 
j>ros:MH't  of  re4urning  to  Rome  in  disgui»k\  of  kill- 
ing lum«*elf  in  the  presence  of  C)ctavius,  and  of 
staining  the  |)erson  of  lint  young  traitor  with  the 
bhNxl  of  a  man,  whom  he  had  so  ungratefully 
and  so  viU-ly  l>etrayed.  Even  this  apjK'ared  to 
his  frintic  iin.'igi nation  some  degree  of  n-vt-nge ; 
but  the  fear  of  being  discovered  lx?fi>re  he  eoiild 
cxwute  his  ^iuri)ose,  the  prospetrt  of  the  tortures 
and  indignities  he  was  likely  to  suffer,  deterred 
him  from  this  design ;  and,  1)eiiig  unable  to  take 
any  resolution  whatever,  he  committed  himselt 
to  his  attendants,  was  carried  on  board  of  a  ves- 
sel, and  steered  for  Caj)UJL*  Near  to  this  place, 
having  another  villa  on  the  shore,  he  was  again 
landed,  and  being  fitigued  with  the  motion  of  the 
sea,  went  to  rest ;  but  his  stTvanls,  according  to 
the  superstition  of  the  times,  being  disturbed  with 
prodigies  and  unfavourable  presage«,  or  r.ither 
l»eing  sensible  of  their  niasiter's  danger,  after  a 
httle  re{)ose  awaknl  him  from  his  sleep,  ft)reetl 
him  into  his  litter,  and  hiiNteiird  again  to  euilurk. 
Siv)n  after  thov  w«'re  gone,  I'opiliii-;  La-iias,  a 
tribune  of  the  legions,  and  I  lentiiiiiH,  n  centu- 
rion, with  a  party  wlio  h.ul  be.Mi  ior  i^/Kiw  days 
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in  search  of  this  prey,  arrived  at  the  villa.  Fe 
pilius  had  received  iiarlicular  ohlii^ations  froci 
Cicero,  having  Iieen  defende*!  by  him  when  trir^i 
U|Nin  a  criminal  accusation ;  but  these  were  limfs. 
in  which  bad  men  could  make  a  merit  of  in^ati- 
tude  to  their  former  benefactor^  when  it  srrvej 
to  ingratiate  them  with  those  in  }iower.  This 
oflicer,  with  his  party,  finding  the  gates  of  lK< 
court  and  the  passage*  of  the  villa  shut,  \'jit< 
them  oiicn ;  but  missing  the  prr»i>n  they  sought 
for,  and  suspecting  that  he  must  have  taken  KU 
flight  again  to  the  sea,  they  pursued  thiuugh  an 
avenue  that  led  to  the  shore,  and  came  in  ^ini.t 
of  Cicero's  litter,  before  he  had  left  the  walks  of 
his  own  garden. 

On  the  appearance  of  a  military  party,  Ci-t- 
To  iierceived  the  end  of  his  labours,  ordeivd  tlK 
Itearers  of  his  litter  to  halt ;  and  having  been  hi- 
therto, while  there  were  any  hopes  of  escape, 
distressed  chiefly  by  the  perplexity  and  indeciinuri 
of  his  own  mind,  he  became,  as  soon  as  hi;  ^itr 
appeared  to  be  certain,  determined  and  calm,  in 
this  situation,  he  was  observcn]  to  stroke  his  chin 
with  his  left  hand,  a  gesture  for  which  be  was 
remarkable  in  his  moments  of  thoughtfalm'Sis 
and  when  least  disturbed.  Upon  the  apprrafb 
of  the  |Mirtv,  he  put  forth  his  head  from  the  filter, 
and  fixed  )iis  eyes  upon  the  tribune  with  girst 
com{)osure.  Tne  countenance  of  a  man  so  veil 
known  to  every  Roman,  now  worn  out  witb  h 
tigue  and  dejection,  and  disfiygured  by  neglect  of 
the  usual  attention  to  his  p.en9on,  made  a  movins 
8|}ectaclc  even  to  those  who  ctunc  to  assist  in  his 
munler.  They  turned  away,  while  tlie  assaisin 
iN'rfomH'd  liis  oflTice,  and  scwred  the  head  frcm 
his  Ixxly. 

Thus  perished  Marcus  Tullius  Cicem,  in  xlif 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Although  hi*  c\a- 
meter  may  be  known  from  the  iiait  v^hich  \» 
bore  in  several  transactions,  of  which  the  account!^ 
are  s<'attered  in  dilferent  parts  of  this  his'tor\-,  \*t 
it  b*  difficult  to  close  the  scene  of  his  life,  wiiixui 
some  recollection  of  the  circumstances  which 
were  ()eculiar  to  so  di.stinguishcd  a  pcTivnact. 
He  ai»])ears  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Komai;* 
who  rose  to  the  highest  oflTices  of  state  by  the 
force  of  his  personal  character,  anil  by  the  fair 
arts  of  a  republican  candidate  for  public  honiMirs. 
None  of  his  ancestors  having  enjoy t<l  any  coi\- 
sidcmble  nreferments,  he  was  UiM>n  this  account 
considen'd  as  a  new  man,  and  with  reluclanoi? 
admitted  by  the  nobility  to  a  particijiation  of  h<v 
nours.  It  was  however  im|>ossible  to  prevent  hii 
advancement,  so  long  as  pnferments  were  di.-tri- 
buted  according  to  the  civil  and  political  forms  el 
the  republic,  wliirh  gjive  so  large  a  scope  Xo  t\\f 
industr}',  abilities,  and  genius  of  such  men.  Un- 
der those  forms,  all  the  virtues  of  a  citiziMi  wero 
allowed  to  have  some  vtXccl,  and  all  the  varitty  et 
us<'ful  qualifications  were  sup{K\sed  to  bi»  iinitoi  in 
forming  a  title  to  the  confidence  of  the  pu!»lic ;  ti.-* 
qualifications  of  a  warrior  were  united  with  tJ.-^v 
of  a  statesman,  and  even  the  tahnts  if  a  lawii 
and  barrister,  with  lh«».<e  of  a  senator  and  c.v.ii 
seller  of  stiite.  Tlie  law  n  ijuire:!,^  that  the  .N.:..r 
perst)n  should  U»  a  warrior  and  sJ;:tesi;un,  n:.:l  li 
w.is  at  least  exjHdient  or  custtanary.  t!;.it  l.t* 
should  I.H'  also  a  barri^ter,  in  or.ier  to  >^oui-»'  t:if 
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puUk  iaTour,  and  to  support  bu  consi(]eration 
With  the  people. 

Cicero  was  by  no  means  the  first  j>ereon  at 
Ronip,  who  with  peculbr  attention  cultivated  the 
talents  of  a  pleader,  and  applied  himself  with  ar- 
dour to  titerarjr  studtef;.  He  is  nevertheless  uiii- 
verully  acknowledged,  by  his  proficiency  in  these 
rtodiea.  to  have  greatly  excelled  all  those  who 
went  before  him,  ao  much  as  to  have  attained  the 
highest  preferments  in  the  commonwealth,  with- 
out ha\ing  quitted  the  gown,  and  to  have  made 
his  first  carnjiaign  in  the  ca|iarity  of  Roman  pro- 
consul, and  above  ten  years  after  he  had  already 
exercised  the  supreme  exccuti\c  power  in  tlic 
«tate. 

To  the  novelty  of  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
to  the  novelty  ot  his  family-name  in  the  list  of 
officers  of  state,  was  of^ing  some  uart  of  that  ob- 
\oquy  which  his  enemies  employeo  against  him ; 
and  It  may  be  admitted,  tliat  for' a  Roman  he  was 
loo  much  a  mere  man  of  the  robe,  and  that  he 
possibly  may  have  been  less  a  statesman  and  a 
warrior,  for  having  been  so  much  a  man  of  letters, 
and  so  accomplished  a  pleader. 

Cicero,  whether  we  su{>pose  him  to  have  been 
l^overned  by  original  vanity,  or  by  a  habit  of  con- 
ndering  the  world  as  a  theatre  for  the  display  of 
liis  talents,  and  the  an^ui^iition  of  fame,  more  than 
as  a  scene  of  real  alEurs,  in  which  objects  of  se- 
rious conseouence  to  mankind  were  to  be  treated, 
was  certainly  too  fond  of  applause,  courted  it  as 
•  princi^  object  even  in  the  fairest  transactions 
M  hi4  life,  aiid  was  too  iimch  drpi>ndant  on  the 
opinion  ot  other  men  to  possess  himseifsufTicient- 
ly  amidst  the  difticulties  which  occur  in  the  very 
arduous  situation  which  fcil  to  his  lot.  Though 
dis'MiseJ,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  corrupt  age,  to 
merit  commend  ition  by  honoAt  means,  aiul  liv 
the  HUjjjwrt  of  g.>od  ;;;v)vornment,  he  couKl  not 
endure  n-proarh  or  censure,  even  from  tlu»e 
Wtiuse  dlsapprolution  was  a  pHMumption  of  iiirio- 
Ci-nce  and  ol  UK'rit ;  and  ho  fell  the  un^)opuIari(y 
of  his  actions,  even  where  he  thought  lus  conduct 
the  mont  meritonouA,  with  a  degree  of  mortifica- 
tion which  greatly  distracted  his  mind,  and  shook 
his  resolution,  lieing,  towards  the  end  of  hi;* 
lite,  hy  the  almost  ti>tdl  extirfNition  of  the  more 
re.-*ijeotable  cituiens  and  mem!)ers  of  the  senate, 
who  hid  laboured  with  him  for  the  prt*servation 
of  the  commonwealth,  left  in  a  situation  which 
required  tlie  aUlities  of  a  grt^t  warrior,  os  well  as 
thise  of  the  a!)ll^st  statesrm^n,  and  in  which,  even 
such  altilities  could  not  have  stemme<l  the  tor- 
rent wiiich  burst  forth  to  overwht^Imthe  republic, 
it  is  nttt  surprising  that  he  failed  in  the  atteiniit. 

Antuny,  at  the  saiut*  time  that  he  gave  orders 
for  the  death  of  CiceRf,  gave  directions  that  not 
only  his  hp'id,  but  his  right  liand  likewise,  with 
which  he  haiJ  written  so  many  severe  invectives 
against  himitelf,  sliould  lie  cut  oir,*and  brought  to 
him  as  an  evidence  of  the  execution. 

In  the  course  of  these  munlers,  the  heads  of 
the  sljin  wen.'  usually  pn^sentixl  to  the  triumvir!<, 
and  by  their  orders  set  up  in  conspicuous  places, 
while  the  boiiics  were  cast  into  the  river,  or  sul- 
IL'retl  to  ho  exjMwed  in  th«;  streets.  Antony 
haviii'jr  ni  »rc  rc.4i.-ntmri)ts  to  gratify  tlian  either 
of  his  euil«Mi!ues,  h:id  the  heads  of  hi:<  enenii<-H 
brought  to  him  in  great  iiuuibcrs,  even  as  he  lay 
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on  his  couch  at  his  meals.  That  of  Cicero  wa> 
received  by  him  with  the  joy  of  victory ;  he  gazed 
upon  it  with  singular  pleasure,  and  ordered  it, 
together  with  the  nand,  to  be  exposed  on  the  ro»- 
trum  from  which  this  respectable  citizi*n  had  so 
often  declaimed,  and  where  these  mangled  parts 
of  his  body  were  now  exposed  to  the  view  of  a 
multitude,  that  used  to  cn>wd  to  his  audirnce.< 
Fuhia  too  liad  her  enemies  on  this  occasion,  and 
received  the  bloody  tokens  of  their  execution 
with  a  savage  avidity  and  pleasure,  which  to 
those  who  judge  of  propriety  from  modem  cus- 
toms, or  who  form  their  opinions  of  the  sex  from 
the  manners  of  modem  times,  will  scarcely  ap- 
pear to  be  credible.  When  the  head  of  Cioera^ 
in  (Mirticular,  was  brought  to  her  tculet,  with  a 
peculiar  and  spiteful  allusion  to  the  eloquence,  bj 
which  she  herself,  as  well  as  her  present  and  for> 
mer  huslxinds,  Iiad  been  galled,  she  is  said  tc 
have  forced  o()en  the  jaw,  and  to  have  pricked 
and  tore  the  ton^e  with  the  point  of  a  bodkin, 
which  she  took  Irom  her  hair. 

In  this  horrid  scene  of  revenge  and  cruelty, 
ra^ncity  too  had  its  share,  many  persons  wen 
pruscrilied,  merely  that  their  estates  might  be 
orought  into  the  cofTers  of  the  triumvirs;  and 
many  jtersons  were  threatened,  to  induce  them 
to  ransom^  their  lives  with  money.  The  list  re- 
ceived frequent  additions,  and  underwent  many 
alterations,  some  names  being  scratched  out,  and 
others  inserted,  a  circumstance,  by  which  persona 
of  any  considerable  pro|)erty,  as  well  as  those 
who  wen^  obnoxious  to  any  of  the  persons  in 
power,  were  kejit  in  the  most  anxious  state  of 
suspense  and  uncertainty.  Many  who  weri* 
sjiared  by  the  public  usurpers  of  gr»verament,  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  n*sentment  of  their  private  ene- 
mies, or  to  the  avarice  of  those  who  wished  to 
|»oss«'ss  thenis<'Ivt«s  of  thfir  pri>iHTty;*  and  the 
names  of  many  |)err^jni«  who  had  Uvn  thus  slain, 
without  any  puMic  mithority,  wen?  afterwards 
inserted  in  the  list  of  the  [iroscribe<l,  in  order  to 
justify  the  murder. 

The  tn>oj^»s  were  sensible  of  their  own  import- 
ance on  this  occatiion,  and  set  no  Iwunds  to  their 
pretensions.  They  R)licited  grants  of  the  houses 
of  persons  reputed  to  l»e  of  the  opposite  |jarty ;  or, 
being  the  only  buvers  at  the  frequent  sales  which 
were  made  of  forieite<l  estati-s,  obtained  tlie  \h» 
session  of  them  by  a  kind  of  fictitious  purcliase. 
Not  satisfied  witli  the  price  which  was  (mid  them 
for  the  bliMMl  of  the  proscribed,  or  with  the  extra- 
vajrant  gratuities  which  they  fn'<iuently  n*ci'ived, 
they  were,  uixler  various  jiretenees,  hastening  t<i 
seize  every  subjtvt  that  tempt4>d  their  avarice. 
Tliey  intrudtxl  thenun'lves  into  e^erv  family,  and 
laid  claim  to  every  inheritance;  they  plundereil 
at  discretion  the  houses  of  the  rich,  or  iiiurden*! 
indiscriminately  those  whoorten<led  th«*m,  orwho 
sttxxl  in  their  way  to  tlie  i)o»v<'Sbion  of  wealth  i 
they  cpcoumgi'd,  by  their  exanjple,  fu]riti\e 
slaves,  and  disorderly  iNrs4»nsofe\ervilescri|4.ion, 
who,  fonning  tliemsi'lves  into  li.iiids  in  the  dis- 
guiw  of  Ktldiers,  eni:aj:r<l  in  the  san»e  prartici's, 
an«l  iKTjH  tratiil  the  K\ine  »  riin  s. 

Tlie  triumxirs,  wlni<«'  prin»'iiril  <tjrct  it  was 
to  «vun*  the  g.ixiniineiit,  thnui:li  Pv\\a;.s  inter- 
ei*ted  in  these  extreme  diM-nlers,  wliiih  far  ex- 
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ocfdrd  what  thpy  originalW  projcctrd,  not  darini; 
to  restrain  the  inilitmry  violence,  lest  it  should 
recoil  on  themselves,  \e(i  for  M)me  time  the  livt>s, 
at  well  as  the  nroitertit^  of  the  ))eo])le,  cntin>ly  at 
the  mercy  of  tno  troops;  and  citizens,  who  wore 
reputed  to  have  any  elfects  in  reserve,  were  fain 
to  ado|»t  some  soldier  as  a  son,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  protection. 

Such  are  the  particulars  which  are  recorded  of 
this  famous  trans:iction,  which,  however  mon- 
strous in  those  who  ^ve  rise  to  it,  far  exceedeti 
the  Itounds  of  their  ori;;inal  desiirn.  When  the 
evil  had  in  some  measure  spent  its  force,  its  au- 
thors were  willini;  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
public,  or  to  etface  the  melancholy  impressions 
which  remained.  For  this  ))urpo6e,  Lepidus  and 
Plancus  bein<r  about  to  enter  on  the  oflicc  of 
consul  for  the  fullowinj;  year,  on  some  slight  pre- 
tence of  a  victory  {gained  by  the  army  in  Gaul, 
entered  the  city  in  pruce:(sion;  but  suspectiiis; 
that  the  peoiile  were  more  inclinable  to  dejection 
than  triumpli,  they  directed  the  pul>Iic,  by  a  prtv 
damation,  to  give  on  that  day  the  demonstmtions 
of  joy  which  c^^nerally  maile  (tart  in  the  recep- 
tion that  was  given  to  victorious  generals.' 

The  soldiers  indee<l  were  not  wanting,  as  usual, 
in  the  petulant  sarcasms  and  familiar  abuse,  in 
which  tliey  avuilod  themselves  of  their  present 
consequence:  tht;y  sung,  in  their  procession, 
scurrilous  Iwllads,  alludini;  to  examples  of  (Kirri- 
cide  as  well  as  murder  committed  by  their  chiefs 
in  tlie  late  proscriiition ;  by  Lepidus  and  Plancus, 
that  of  their  own  brothers;  by  Antony  and  Ot^t.i- 
viua,  that  of  their  nearest  relations  and  friends.^ 
But  at  the  disixx<.il  of  such  masters  as  these,  every 
eiti/^n  who  was  liUely  t4>  frown  on  their  crimes, 
every  person  whoso  countenance  gave  signs  of 
tlejection,  or  sorrow,  every  possessor  of  land, 
and  every  fither  of  a  family,  had  reason  to  trem- 
ble fur  their  per.-«>n.^  their  possessions,  and  the 
sjitety  of  llieir  cliililnui. 

Sui'ii  was  the  asjK'ct  of  aOUirs  in  Italy;  but 
t'lere  were  still  some  rays  of  hopo,  which  shone 
from  a  dtstance.  Not  only  Hrutus  and  ('as^^ius, 
in  their  proviuiros  of  Macedonia  and  Syria ;  but 
(Jornificiurt  in  Afrirn,  and  Sextus  PomjN'ius  in 
Sii-ily,  still  helii  up  llie  standard  of  the  republic, 
and  olfered  places  of  refuge  U)  its  friends.  Sex- 
tos PotnjHUUs  stationixl  slii^w  on  the  coast  to  re- 
ceive tlicui,  and  published  rewanls  for  the  rescue 
or  proUvlit)!!  of  his  fatlier's  party,  and  of  thoso 
unfortunate  remains  of  the  commonwealth.'  Pau- 
lus,  the  brother  of  Lepidus,  though  aliandoned 
to  drstrurlion,  was  sulfered  to  escajw  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  artnv,  from  a  resjxK^t  to  himself  or  to 
their  general.  Lucius  Ca'sar  was  im>tected  by 
his  sister,  the  nwthcr  of  Antony.  Messala  es- 
ca[)ed  to  Brutu-?.  Many  others,  whose  names 
onlv  are  known,  look  n.-fuge  with  one  or  other  of 
t!ic  leaders,  who  were  in  condition  to  c<mtend  for 
t  .e  n'i>ublic,  or  for  the  sovereiirnty  of  the  empire. 
L^'pidus  and  Plancus  iK'ing  en- 
L'.  C.  711.  t<Tod  on  the  olfK-e  of  consul,  hud  in 
L  M.  I'tan-  ^'^'^^^H*^  *''^""  '^^^  triumvirs,  as  the  first 
cits,  M  JE.  object  of  their  magi.-tracy,  the  raising 
/jrpidus.  of  money  to  supply  the  farther  exi- 
irencies  of  the  war.  Cireat  sums  had 
liocn  expected  to  ari.si^  kom  the  Side  of  the  e~st4ites 
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of  the  proscribed;  but  the  fiurchaae  of  raeh 
estates  was  justly  reckoned  invidious  among  p 
certain  class  of  the  people,  who  declined  beiof 
partakers  in  the  sfioils  of  mnocent  and  ivspectafaJs 
citizens ;  and  it  was  dangerous  ibr  an  oniinaij 
citizen  to  appear  to  be  rich,  or  in  condition  to 
buy:  insomuch,  that  they  who  murdered  the 
owner,  were  almost  tlie  only  buyers  of  estates 
that  were  expoei*d  to  public  sale ;  and  the  money 
which  anise  irom  these  sales,  fell  greatly  short  of 
the  expectations  which  had  been  entertained  from 
them.  • 

It  was  computed,  that  two  hundred  millian^ 
Roman  irKNiey,  were  yet  wanting  to  supply  the 
exuensc  of  the  war.^  In  order  to  niake  up  this 
deficiency,  the  male  sex  chiefly  having  hitheito 
suffered  by  the  public  exactions,  a  contriliutjaii 
was  levied  from  such  women  rc)ate<l  to  the  oppo- 
site {Nirty  as  were  supposed  to  he  rich.  At  the 
same  time  (wrsons  of  every  description  whots 
estates  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand*  Roouui 
money,  were  commanded  to  give  an  account  cf 
their  eifects,  that  they  might  pay  a  tax  equal  to 
a  fit\ieth  of  their  stock,  and  one  year's  income  of 
their  ordinary  revenue.* 

To  enforce  these  exactions,  hitherto  unusual  in 
Italy,  much  violence  was  necessary.  The  tents 
of  houses  in  the  city,  and  the  produce  of  land«  in 
the  country  were  siHiuestrated,  lea\ing  only  one 
half  for  the  sultsistence  of  the  owners.  In  this 
manner,  great  sums  of  money  were  levied  Inxn 
the  peaceabk*  part  of  the  oomintw wealth ;  but  ai 
the  triumvirs  luid  incurred  a  very  heavy  debt  in 
their  military  operations,  and  in  bounties  to  se^ 
cure  the  troo(>s  m  their  interest,  ond  ha<l  in  prw- 
ptvt  an  arduous  and  exfiensive  war  against  Bru- 
tus and  C-assius,  armed  with  tlie  torces,  and 
supiH)rtetI  by  the  treasuries  of  the  cast,  the  finst 
sums  which  came  in  were  far  frt>ni  being  suifi- 
cient  for  their  puriiose.  Additional  exactions 
wciv  made,  under  the  denomination  of  fines  oi 
forfeitures,  from  those  who  were  allegttl  to  have 
given  in  a  lalso  state  of  their  efVect.**. 

In  iniiUition  of  the  late  sanguinary  prosciip- 
Uons,  the  consuls  publislied  lists  of  all  who  had 
incurred  this  |)t*nalty,  and  ordered  their  elfecls 
I  accordingly  to  he  seized.     The  inhaliitants  of 
■  the  towns  were  obliged  to  find  subsistence  fortlic 
I  troops  that  were  quartered  on  thtrm,  and  the 
;  country  was  pillasetl,  under  pretence  oi  a  search 
i  that  was  made  for  the  eifects  of  rebels.     'Ihe  pay 
of  the  soldiers  accunmlating  in  the  handset  theur 
leaders,  was  considered,  together  with  the  advan- 
tages which  they  ex[)ectt\l  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
as  a  pledge  of  their  attachment  and  (K*rse'*erance 
in  the  cause.' 

Although  few  men  were  now  letl  in  Italy,  who 
could  forget  their  own  fears  so  far  as  to  Uiink  of 
the  commonwealtli,  or  who  could  be  suspvi^ted  of 
any  design  to  n»store  the  ancient  gt)vernment 
yet  this  was  made  the  ordinary  ground  of  suspi- 
cion against  tluKse  whom  the  triumvirs  WL^litxito 
o|)[in'ss ;  and  the  desire  to  remove  it,  led  all  or- 
tlers  of  men  to  allect  a  veneration  for  the  niemorv 
of  I'ajjsar,  and  to  vie  in  their  zt^al  to  a\eni;e  his 
death.  Tlie  an!iiven>;»ry  of  this  event  was  ir.aJe 
a  <lav  uf  niourniMg.     A  shrine  v>  as  crcvrted  on  llie 
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plaee  of  lus  funeral,  and  was  declared  to  be  a 
pablic  nnctuary,  and  pbce  of  refuge  even  to 
crimioals.  The  divine  or  monarchical  honours 
which  were  thus  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
preserved  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  disposi- 
tion to  endure  a  master  whicn  was  thouj^ht  fii- 
Toorable  to  the  Uving  usurpers,  and  which  the 
division  of  power  between  them  might  have  other- 
wise diminished.* 

Agreeably  to  the  model  of  Julius  Cesar's  ar- 
rangements, preparatory  to  his  intended  expedi- 
tion into  Asia,  the  triumvirs,  before  the  departure 
of  Octauus  and  Antony  on  the  service  to  which 
they  were  destined,  fixed  the  succession  to  all  the 
offices  of  state  ibr  some  years.  Thejf  had  under 
their  command  an  army  of  fort^  legions,  which 
tfaer  now  separated  into  two  divisions.'  The  one, 
under  the  direction  of  Antony,  was  assembled  on 
the  eastern  coast  to  be  in  readiness  to  cover  Italy 
CO  that  side,  or  to  pass  into  Macedonia,  and  to 
carry  the  war  asninst  Brutus  and  Cassius  into 
that  province.  The  other  was  destined  to  re- 
main in  Italy,  in  order  to  secure  the  head  of  the 
empire,  and  oppose  an^  attempts  of  the  opposite 
pait^  by  sea  irom  Sicily  or  Africa,  which  were 
■till  m  their  possession. 

Sextus  Pom{»eius,  the  last  of  the  family  of  the 
great  Pompey,  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions 
passed  in  his  fiivour  soon  after  Cesar's  death,  had 
•eC  out  from  Spain  as  admiral  of  the  Roman  navy, 
and  fixing  his  station  in  Sicily,  had  a  numerous 
fleet,  ana  mustered  considerable  land  forces. >o 
With  these,  in  the  war  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed,  he  wished  to  co-operate  with  the  com- 
bined armies  of  the  two  consuls,  Hirtius  and 
Pansa;  but  was  prevented  by  a  doubt  which 
arose,  whether  the  veterans  of  Cesar,  who  com- 
posed ^rrat  part  of  that  army,  would  act  in  con- 
cert with  a  son  of  Pompey  M^  Upon  the  coalition 
of  Octavius  with  Lcpidus  and  Antony,  he  again 
liecame  an  exile,  but  continued  in  possession  of 
Sicily,  a  province,  which,  bv  the  present  division 
of  the  empire,  was  com^>reHendcd  in  the  lot  of 
Octavius. 

Comificius,  by  commission  from  the  Roman 
•enate,  still  held  the  province  of  Africa,  and  re- 
fused to  surrender  it  to  Sextus,  jan  officer  who 
had  been  sent  by  Octavius,  in  consequence  of 
the  same  distribution,  to  take  possession  of  it  in 
his  name.  The  dispute  being  likely  to  end  in  a 
war,  the  opposite  parties  applied  to  the  neigh- 
bouring (Hinces  for  aid;  but  the  lieutenant  of 
Octavius  having  his  conimUwion  from  the  su- 
prrme  authority  then  established  at  Rome,  or 
being  known  to  represent  the  triumphant  party, 
was  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  African  powers 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  Being  joined  by 
their  forces,  he  came  to  an  action  with  his  anta- 
goni»t  near  Utica,  and  obtained  a  victory,  in 
which  Comificius  wa-)  killed.  Lelius  and  Ros- 
ciui^  two  officers  of  rank  in  the  vanquished  army, 
perished  by  their  own  hands.''  As  many  as 
could  find  shipping,  escaped  to  Pom()ey  in  the 
island  of  Sicily. 

Stion  after  this  event,  Octavius,  being  desirous 
to  dislo-.Jge  the  n'raaina  of  the  republican  party 
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from  an  ishind  of  so  much  consequence^  sent 
Salvidienus  with  a  fleet  towards  the  straitii  of 
Messina,  while  he  himself  marched  by  land  to 
Rhegium.  A  sea  fight  soon  after  ensued,  from 
whid)  the  fleets  retired  with  equal  loss.  Salvi- 
dienus put  into  the  harbour  of  Balanus  to  refit; 
and  Octavius,  being  arrived  at  Rh^um,  was 
meditating  a  descent  upon  Sicily,  when  be  re- 
ceived pressing  instances  from  Antony  to  join 
him  at  JBrundusium,  that  they  might  endeavour 
to  repel  the  storm  which  was  gathering  from  the 
east,  and  which  seemed  to  threaten  their  esta- 
blishments in  Italy  with  the  greatest  hazard." 

Marcus  Brutus,  after  fortune  seemed  to  have 
decbred  for  the  republican  party  at  Mutina, 
thinking  himself  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  afiaira 
of  the  east,  and  to  support  Cassius  in  his  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  Syria,  had  passed  with  his 
army  into  Asia,  in  order  to  cut  ofl*  all  supplies 
from  Dolabella,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  re- 
sources, ibr  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  army, 
which  were  still  to  be  found  in  that  opulent  pro- 
vince. While  he  was  employed  in  the  execution 
of  this  design,  the  important  events  already  men- 
tioned took  place  in  that  quarter.  Cassius  had 
prevailed  in  Syria,  got  entire  possession  of  the 
province,  was  acknowledged  as  general  by  all  tha 
armies  which  had  been  assemblnl  by  eitlier  party 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Cilida ;  and  he  was 
meditating  an  expedition  into  Egypt,  to  punida 
Cleo{)atra  for  the  part  she  had  taken  against  him 
in  his  contest  with  Dolabella,  and  to  raise  a  con- 
tribution in  her  country  for  the  fiulher  support 
of  the  war. 

The  victory  obtained  at  Mutina,  though  by  an 
army  which  till  then  was  reputed  on  the  side  of 
the  commonwealth,  made  a  ?reat  change  to  its 

Srrjudice,  giving  an  oi)portunity  to  its  enemies  to 
eciare  themselves,  and  to  unite  their  forces ;  in 
Romuch,  that  by  the  coalition  of  Octavius  and 
Le|)idus  with  Antony,  all  the  re!nainin<f  armies 
of  the  west  were  joined,  not  only  to  subdue  the 
capital,  but  to  carry  the  war  into  Macedonia  and 
Asia,  the  last  retreat  of  the  republican  interest. 

Brutus  being  informed  of  these  circumstances, 
and  of  the  late  proscriptions,  sent  a  message  to 
Cassius,  with  pressing  instances  to  divert  him 
from  his  project  against  Kgv'pt,  and  to  turn  his 
forces  to  the  rescue  of  the  commonwealth  from  the 
hands  of  tyrants,  and  to  avenge  the  innocent  blood 
which  had  been  so  copiously  shed  in  Italy. 

Upon  these  representations,  Cassius,  having  left 
a  legion  to  secure  the  possession  of  Syria,  marched 
to  the  westward,  and  in  his  way  raised  large 
contributions  for  the  support  of  the  war.  Among 
the  other  measures  which  he  took  for  this  purpose, 
he  surprised  Ariobarxanes  in  his  palace,  and 
obliged  liim  to  deliver  up  the  money  then  in  his 
treasury.  He  pillaged  the  city  of  Tarsus ;  antl, 
u|)on  account  of  the  support  which  the  inha- 
hitant.4  of  that  place  had  given  to  Dolabella,  sub- 
jected them  for  the  future  to  a  heavy  tribute.'* 

AI>out  the  niiddle  of  winter,  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius, with  their  armies,  joined  at  Smyrna.  I'hese 
rr:<torers  of  the  republic  had  |>arted  some  numtlia 
Ivfore  at  Pireua,  one  bound  for  Sjria,  the  other 
for  Macedonia ;  but  more  like  exiles  than  Romau 
utiicers  of  state,  without  any  men,  shipping,  oi 
moncv,  and  under  great  uncertainty  of  their  suc- 
Ci^sB,  in  obtaining  {lossesbiun  of  the  pro%inces  on 
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which  they  hail  their  several  pretensions.  Their 
atraint  now  liore  a  ditltTont  a^jiect ;  tliey  had  a 
nuiiieroiitt  flwt,  and  a  mighty  land  force,  larj^r 
sums  of  money  ulreaiiy  anusseil,  witli  the  re- 
■ouRvs  of  a  territory  tae  most  wealtliy  of  any 
part  in  the  Roman  emfiire.'  Brutus  pro^KJ^ed 
that  they  should,  without  delay,  tnins}H>rt  their 
fori'es  into  Kuroj»e,  and  pn'viiit  the  triumvirs 
fn>m  getting  any  tooting  in  Macedonia  or  Greece; 
but  ( 'assius  contendeil,  that  they  had  yet  enemies 
or  allies  of  doulitful  fidelity  in  Asia,  and  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  lo  leave  any  such  behind 
them,  or  to  fon'}»o  the  treasure  which  thev  nii^ht 
yet  command  in  that  country,  and  which  would 
enable  them  to  reward  an  J  to  encourage  their 
•rnru^. 

Hrutus  determined  by  these  considerations, 
accordin<:ly  marched  into  liVeia,  while  Cassius 
proceeded  to  execute  a  project  he  had  formed  for 
the  reduction  of  Rhodes.  His  fleet  lH*in<r  on 
their  wav  to  turn  the  Cajies  t>f  Asia,  in  order  to 
Bup|>ort  him  in  this  desii^n,  the  Rhodians,  trust- 
inrr  to  their  sujxirior  skill  and  reputation  as  mari- 
ners, assemb!i\l  all  the  shi|is  thev  could  muster, 
and,  near  to  the  harlxmr  of  Limlus,  ventured  to 
cn{j:»i:e  those  of  Cassius;  but  l«in»j  inferior  in 
DundxT  an:l  Wii^ht  of  shijis,  they  were  defeated 
with  considerable  lo'^s.  Cassius  l^'held  the  en- 
pi^emeiit  fri)m  a  hitrh  land  on  the  continent, 
and  us  soon  as  the  ships  could  Ih*  a^jfain  refitted,^ 
onlvTiNl  the  diet  to  Li»ryma,  a  ft»rtified  har- 
bour m  the  conliniMit,  over  af^ainst  the  island  of 
Rlnxles;  from  tin  nee  he  embarked  his  anny. 
lie  himself,  with  ei^rhty  jrallevs,  esi'.orted  the 
tran*;ii>rts  in  their  jMiss-ij^e,  landed  on  the  islanrl, 
and  U'/u'ijed  the  cajital  iKitli  by  sea  and  by  land. 

Tin*  RluKliaiis  havinj;;  trusted  entirely  to  the 
defence  (»f  their  sliippin«r,  were  unproNidcil  of  all 
things  necessary  to  withstand  a  sietre.  Cassius, 
by  surprise,  or  by  the  treachery  of  a  |>arty  within 
the  walls,  noon  iKrame  master  of  the  place,  laiil 
it  untief  a  M'vere  cjintributiun;  and  ha\ujg  left 
an  oirK'cr  of  the  name  of  Varus  to  coumiaiid  in 
the  island,  he  returned  to  the  continent  with  a 
great  accession  ()f  reputaliiui  and  wealth. 

Hrntus  at  the  sam«»  time  had  forced  the  pas^s 
of  tlie  mountains,  leading  into  Lycia,  and  ad- 
vanciiig  to  Xanthus,  summoned  the  town  tosur- 
nmder.  This  place  hail  acijuired  much  fame  by 
the  ob.stinat''  resistance  of  its  inhabitants,  or  by 
the  desjKTalion  they  had  shown,  when  fon^cil,  on 
former  txvasions,  by  Ilaquilus,  the  general  of 
Cyrus,  and  by  Alexander  in  his  way  to  the  con- 
quest of  Persia.*  Upon  the  api)ro;ich  of  Brutus, 
thev  raztni  their  suourlw,  and  removed  every 
buihiing  which  might  cover  the  advances  of  an 
enemy.  The  walls  were  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
fifty  feet  tleep ;  and  this  Unng  the  first  imiK'tli- 
ment  which  Brutus  had  to  encounter,  he  Iviraii 
the  attack  with  a  continual  lal)onr  to  fill  it  uj), 
and  to  elfect  a  passage  for  his  engines  to  the  f»)Ot 
of  the  nimpart.  MaNing  accomplished  this  (tb- 
ject,  he  jinveede«l  to  cover  his  Wdrkmcn  with 
galleries,  and  to  enrt  tlu*  enjrines  usu;illy  em- 
ployed in  making  a  breach.  lie  wasojijKved  by 
the  K'sieifi'd  in  rep'aletl  s;illies,  in  the  last  ol' 
which  his  works  \%ere  set  on  fire,  and  reduced  to 
ashes. 

In  the  mean  time,  two  thou.- and  men  of  the 
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Roman  army,  pursuing  the  party  who  had  made 
this  bally,  entered  the  city  aiung  with  iheni,  and 
not  Uing  properly  supported,  suflcred  the  gtUs 
to  l)e  shut,  and  themselves  to  be  cut  off  fnim  nil 
n^licf.  Being  instantly  surroundttl  by  the  inha- 
bitants, numbers  of  them  were  killed,  and  thf 
n*mainder  forred  into  a  temjjle,  where  they  en- 
deavoured to  defend  theniscKea. 

This  cin'umstance  i)roducrd  tlie  nioet  vigorous 
eflV)rt8  on  the  part  of  the  bcsiejrcr*,  to  furre  thf 
walls,  that  they  might  rescue  their  frifodis  or 
make  a  diversion  in  tiieir  favour.  Thev  uppli«d 
scaling-ladders  to  the  iKittleinent:*,  ancl  furrins 
engines  to  the  gates;  and  haviuf;  at  last  made 
their  wav  into  the  town,  that  thr3-  might  at  once 
terrify  the  inhabitants,  and  give  ndioc  of  ap- 
proaching relief  to  their  own  }>ortv,  they  raised  a 
mighty  shout  as  they  entered  tlic  streets,  and 
continued  to  urge  their  furj*,  in  e\er>'  dircrtiuo, 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  inhabitantit,  unable  to 
n*sist  this  storm,  retin-d  to  their  liouscs,  and 
there,  determini^l  to  maintain  their  ancient  £inie, 
chose  rather  to  ]H'rish  bv  their  own  hands,  tbao 
submit  to  the  enemy.  The  father  of  every  ia- 
mily,  lieginning  with  the  slaughter  of  his  wife 
and  children,  pr»x:eede«.l  to  kill  himself. 

"While  the  |xople  of  Xanthus  were  emplovcd 
in  the  execution  of  this  pur|H«o,  Brutua  hrann* 
the  cries  of  despenition  and  of  murder,  supimeed 
that  his  troops  had  refused  to  give  quarter,  and 
were  killing  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  i<!acr, 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  ope.  In  onJcr  to 
put  the  siH>(\liest  stop  to  so  horrid  a  sanr,  Ma 
iiTfX  thought  was  to  bring  off  the  triAips,  bv 
sounding  a  general  retreat ;  but  Ining  iniunifJ 
that  the  |)e<.»ple  were  jK*rishing,  not  by  the  cnulij 
of  his  army,  but  by  their  own  des|><'rarioR,  Lci»r- 
dered  to  be  pnx'Iaimed  a  genend  fnt.dom  and 
protection  to  all  the  inhabitants;  Lut  so  long&y 
any  considerable  numl>er  of  the  citizens  rrmaiutd. 
the  olRcers  who  came  near  them,  even  x^iihju 
offer  of  quarter,  were  answered  with  thn-ats,  or 
with  sliowers  of  darts  and  of  arrow.*,  obliged  to 
keep  ut  a  tlislance.  The  temples  and  puM:": 
buildings  were,  with  great  dilllculty,  savi^  fn  m 
file ;  but  none  of  the  inhabitants  could  he  n-scutd 
besides  a  few  women  and  slavi's. 

Brutus,  greatly  afflicted  with  tiiis  pito^us  ra- 
tastroj>he,  marched  with  reluctance  towards  Fi- 
tara,  where  the  inhabitants  were  supiHDsed  tj  U 
infected  with  the  same  des|ierato  spirit ;  aiul,  ti- 
prt^vent  the  neces.sity  of  such  fatal  extnnatii& 
sent  a  message  to  pre%ail  on  the  |)fopIe  to  surren- 
der, and  to  accept  of  hLs  protection.  1  he  ex- 
ample of  Xanthus  ap|.eared  much  t(X>  atriK-ious 
to  1h?  fvillowcd ;  and  tney  submitted  lo  j^ay  iix 
contributiiHis  which  were  exacted  from  them. 

Lenlnlus  at  the  s;imp  time,  who  ci'mniandcl 
the  fleet  which  ha<l  Ik^cu  emoloye«l  in  iransj.-rt- 
iiiiT  the  army  of  t."as.sius  into  tne  island  of  Rl.idrs, 
forced  his  way  into  the  harU)ur  of  Andriaca,  iL^ 
jiort  of  Myra,  by  breaking  the  chain  which  uas 
^lretcht^l  aen»ss  the  entrance;  and  this  jl-:*- 
Ih  iuii  reduct  d,  the  inhabitants  uf  Lycia  si  nt  vili  r- 
of  snbmi;.si(m  and  ol"  thiir  s«.r^ie^sirl  the  wat. 
a«rreed  to  pay  a  certain  tribute,  and  to  j.-in  \\.> 
lleet  with  their  ^alNys.  L(  ntulus,  U'iiii:  ao- 
cordiniily  reinlorced  with  a  great  accrossien  oi 
shij>s,  set  sail  for  Abydiis,  the  sh<.>rtest  j:;i-jvi;:i; 
into  Kurofie,  where  ho  was  ordered  to  waittlic 
arrival  of  the  land  forces. 

At  the  same  time,  Murcus,  commanding  an* 
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€tber  squadron  bclontring  to  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
upon  a  reixMt  tbat  CkM^tra,  with  a  numerous 
firrt,  was  at  sea,  to  eflect  a  junction  with  Octa- 
▼iofi  and  Antony,  had  been  stationed  at  the  Cape 
of  Tcnarus  to  intercefit  her ;  but  being  informed 
that  the  E^rvptian  fleet  was  diitpersed,  or  had  suf- 
ftttd  much  in  a  storm,  he  weighed  from  Tenarus, 
ukI  steered  for  Brundusium,  took  possession  of 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  from 
the  nee  intent  Jed  to  prevent  the  transportation  of 
muj  troops  from  Italy  to  Macedonia  or  Greece. 
He  had  howeter  arrived  too  late  to  effect  the 
whole  of  this  purpose.  Great  part  of  Antony's 
army  was  already  transported,  and  he  himself, 
with  the  remainder,  waited  for  favourable  winds 
to  run  or  pass  unnoticed  in  the  night. 

In  thij  state  of  the  war,  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
bavin j;  accomplished  the  serWces  in  which  the^ 
had  been  severally  engaged,  again  assembled  their 
ibices  on  the  right  of  the  ^leander.  It  is  said, 
that  they  began  their  conference  on  bad  terms, 
the  efllt'ct  of  a  jeilousy  which  had  been  indus- 
triously raised  between  them ;  but  there  did  not 
appear  any  consequences  of  a  misunderstanding; 
and  their  joint  forces,  without  delay,  besan  to 
movte  towards  Europe,  in  order  to  check  1%e  ad- 
vances which  the  enemy  were  already  making  in 
Macedonia.  Slaving  passed  the  Hellespont,  they 
marched,  by  the  isthmus  of  Cardia,  to  the  coast 
of  the  bay  of  Melanus ;  here  they  made  a  halt  for 
•nmc  days,  to  muster  and  to  review  their  forces. 
The  annv  of  Ca^isius  consisted  of  nine  legions, 
that  of  Brutus  of  eight,  amounting  to  about 
eighty  thousand  men,  formed  in  the  manner  of 
the  Roman  iiifontrv.  Hnitus  had  four  thousand 
Gaulish  and  LuHitanian  horse;  two  thousand 
cavnlrv,  nuwlff  up  of  Thnici.ins,  lUyrians,  Par- 
thians.  and  Th?ss;iIianH.  Caj^ius  hud  two  thou- 
pand  Gaul.'V  and  Spaniards,  and  four  thouitand 
Parlliian  anrhrrs  mounted  on  horseback.  They 
were  followjtl  likewise  by  some  princes  of  Ga- 
latia,  at  the  head  of  their  rc*K|x»ctivc  forces.  The 
whole,  by  tliis  account,  amounted  to  near  a  hun- 
dred thousand  mm.  Many  of  the  legions  had 
been  f»»nned  under  Ca»iir,  and  could  not  be  re- 
tiined  in  their  prenont  senice,  without  frequent 
liheralitie?,  and  without  a  prospect,  at  the  end  of 
the  w.ir,  of  settlements,  not  inferior  to  those  which 
were  enjoyetl  or  ex[iected  by  the  troops  of  the  op- 
piwite  hide.  The  wealth  of  Asia,  however,  having 
put  their  leaden  in  condition  to  perforin  what 
was  at  present  expected  from  them ;  all  former 
engagements  were  now  fulfilled,  as  the  best  earnest 
that  could  be  given  of  future  gratuities. 

At  the  close  of  this  muster,  Cassius  an<l  Bni- 
tu.4,  with  all  the  officers  of  scnatorbn  rank,  who 
were  then  present,  U*ifig  assembled  on  a  plat- 
form, ral«e(l  as  usual  to  some  height  from  the 
ground,  were  surrounded  by  the  army,  who 
crowtled  to  hear  the  8|)eech  of'^their  leaders ;  and 
it  was  suj>po»ie<l,  that  what  they  were  to  deliver 
shoulil  have  the  efTi'ct  of  a  manifesto  or  procla- 
ni'iti'in,  respecting  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
en:ri:r^l-  <.'a*«ius  8{)oke  for  hiiiis<>lf,  for  his  col- 
liM^u**,  and  the  Inxiy  of  senators  who  attended 
thern  ;  addre:4'*inij  thw  motley  assemblage  of  na- 
tive Roman:*  anil  aliens,  of  citizens  and  fk>Idiers 
of  fortune,  colUrted  from  dilFi'rent  mrties,  as  an 
afttembly  of  the  Roman  pe4>ple  deliberating  on 
their  public  right*.  He  mentioned  the  mutual 
confidence  that  was  natural  between  oflicers  and 
men  engaged,  as  they  were,  in  a  common  cause ; 


enumerated  their  resources  with  the  other  advan 
tages  they  [possessed,  and  took  nciCice  of  the  pane 
tual  discharge  of  all  former  engagements,  as  the 
best  security  which  could  be  given  of  a  fixed  in- 
tention to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  every  sol- 
dier who  should  contribute  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
favourable  issue.  "  The  unjust  reproaches  of 
our  enemies,''  he  said,  "  we  could  easily  disprove, 
if  we  were  not,  by  our  numbers,  and  by  the 
swords  which  we  hold  in  our  hands,  in  conidition 
to  despise  them.  While  Cssar  led  the  armies  of 
the  republic  against  the  enemies  of  Rome,  we 
took  part  in  the  same  service  with  him,  we  obey- 
ed him,  we  were  hanpy  to  serve  under  his  com- 
mand. But  when  ne  declared  war  on  the  com- 
monwealth, we  became  his  enemies ;  and  when 
he  became  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant,  we  lescnted, 
as  an  injury,  even  the  favours  which  he  presumed 
to  bestow  upon  ourselves.  Had  he  been  to  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  private  resentment,  we  should  not 
have  been  the  proper  acton  in  tlie  execution  of 
the  sentence  against  him.  He  was  willing  to 
have  indulged  us  with  preferments  and  honoun ; 
but  wc  were  not  willing  to  accept,  as  the  gift  of  a 
master,  what  we  were  entitled  to  claim  as  free 
citizens.  We  conceived,  that,  in  presuming  to 
confer  the  honoun  of  the  Roman  republic,  he  en- 
croached on  the  prerogativ(?s  of  the  Roman  people, 
.and  insulted  the  authority  of  the  Roman  senate. 

"Cssar  cancelled  the  laws,  and  overturned  the 
constitution  of  his  countr\' ;  he  usurped  all  the 
powcra  of  the  commonwealth,  set  up  a  monarchy, 
and  himself  affected  to  be  a  king.  This  our  an- 
cestors, at  the  expulsion  of  Tarquiii,  bound  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  and  by  the  most  direful  imprecations,  ne- 
ver to  endure.  The  same  obligation  has  been 
entailed  upon  us  as  a  deU  by  our  fatlien ;  and  we, 
ha\ing  faithfully  )>aid  and  discharged  it,  have 
performed  the  oath,  and  averted  the  consequences 
of  failun*  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  posterity. 

"  In  the  station  of  soldiers,  we  might  have 
committed  ourselves  without  reflection  to  the 
command  of  an  officer,  whose  abilities  and  whose 
valouri%e  admired;  but,  in  the  character  of  Ro> 
man  citizens,  we  have  a  far  different  {art  to  sus- 
tain. I  must  suppose,  that  I  now  speak  to  the 
Roman  people,  and  to  citizens  of  a  free  republic ; 
to  men  who  have  never  lt*amed  to  defTend  upon 
others  for  gratifications  and  favours,  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  own  a  sui>erior,  but  who  are  them- 
selves the  masters,  the  disfiensen  of  fortune  and 
of  honour,  and  the  given  of  all  those  dignities 
and  powen  by  which  Carsar  himself  was  exalted, 
and  of  which  he  assumed  th(^  entire  disiMMwI. 
Recollect  from  whom  the  Scioios,  the  Pompeya, 
even  Cssar  himself  derived  his  honoun :  from 
your  ancestors,  whom  you  now  represent,  and 
from  yourselves,  to  whom,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  republic^  we,  who  are  now  your  leaden  in 
the  field,  address  ourselves  as  your  ft  llow-citizens 
in  the  couuiionwralth,  and  as  persons  depending 
on  your  pltmsure  for  the  just  reward  and  retribu- 
tion of  our  services.  Happy  in  being  able  to 
rt store  to  you  what  Ca-sar  had  the  pn-i»uinption 
to  appropriat**  to  himself,  the  jwwer  and  the  dig- 
nity of  your  fathers,  with  the  supreme  dis|K>sal 
(if  all  the  oflices  of  trust  that  were  t*stal)lished  fur 
your  safetv,  and  for  the  preservation  of  youi 
fr*HMlom ;  happy  in  being  able  to  restore  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  Roman  |X'ople  the  power  of  pro- 
tecting you,  and  of  yTOCMruv^  tA  cihctj  \ik»0Dask 
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dtizfn  that  justice  which,  under  the  late  usurpa- 
tion of  Cswir,  was  withheld,  even  from  the  sa- 
Cfpd  nersims  of  tho»n  inai;istratc«  themselves. 

"An  usur]jer  is  the  common  enemy  of  all  ^ood 
citizens ;  but  the  task  of  removing;  hnn  could  be 
the  huHUieiis  only  of  a  few.  The  senate  and  the 
Romnn  people,  as  soon  as  it  was  proper  for  them 
to  declare  their  judgment,  pronounced  their  i\>- 
prolmtion  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Ca*sar,  by  the  rewards  and  the  honours 
wtiich  they  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  they  arc 
now  hecoino  a  nrey  to  assassins  and  murderers ; 
they  ble(*tl  in  the  streets,  in  the  temples,  in  the 
most  secret  retreats,  and  in  the  arms  of  their  fa- 
milies; or  they  are  dispersed,  and  fly  wherever 
they  ho[ie  to  escape  the  fury  of  their  enemii's. — 
Many  are  now  present  l)efore  you,  happy  in  your 
protection — happy  in  witnessing  the  zeal  which 
you  entertain  for  the  commonwealtli,  for  the 
ri'jfhU  of  your  fellow-citiz«'n^  and  for  vour  own. 
These  resj»cirtable  citizens,  we  trust,  will  soon,  bv 
your  means,  be  n>8tortHl  to  a  condition  in  which 
they  can  enjoy,  to;;cther  with  you,  ail  the  honours 
of  a  free  ijeople,  concur  with  you  in  bestowing, 
and  partake  with  you  in  rcceivin;r,  the  n; wards 
which  are  due  to  such  eminent  services,  as  you 
•re  now  enjagetl  to  perform.*" 

Such  is  thrt  substince  of  what  we  receive  as 
ttie  s)xxH.*hof  Cassius  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
ami,  although  we  may  not  consider  these  com- 
IKMitions  as  the  gimuino  record  of  what  was 
sjK>ken,  yet  as  they  contain  the  ideas  and  rea- 
Ronin^Tf  of  times  sn  much  nearer  than  ours  to  the 
iliti?  of  the  transactions  to  which  they  refer,  it  is 
undoubtedly  lit,  and  often  instructive,  to  retain 
the  argument  on  wliieh  they  are  foundtHl.  At 
thi*  close  of  this  speech,  it  is  s.iid  that  Cassius 
resumed  the  comparison  of  the  forces  and  re- 
sounds of  the  opi)osite  (tarties,  stated  to  his  army 
their  own  e<piality  by  land,  and  tlieir  superiority 
by  Sim;  tin^  f.icilily  with  which  they  wore  to  be 
supplitvl  with  all  neci's>;iriL's ;  and  th;it  he  con- 
cludod,  with  a  promise  to  pay  an  aiMitional  gratu- 
ity of  fifteen  hundred  sesterces  to  each  iiian.^ 

After  thissoleintiity,  the  army  again  k-f^.m  to 
advance;  ami  while  thi\v  man'liod  in  small  di\i- 
sions  by  the  route  of  ^'^nos  anil  Dorisous,  Cim- 
ber,  with  a  souadron  ()f  galli'vs,  ha\iiig  a  legion 
ami  a  considerable  detachment  of  arcliers  on 
lH)'ml,  K^iilfd  towards  the  cx>ast  of  Macedonia, 
with  orders  to  searcii  for  a  pro|)er  station  williin 
themountaitiRof  I'angeus,  a  riilge  which,  Htretdi- 
ing  from  Thrace  southwanl,  terminated  in  the 
Iriy  of  JStrynion,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Thasus. 
The  generals,  u[)on  their  arrival  on  the  river 
Nes'fus,  found  that  the  usual  (tassage  of  the 
mountains  at  Symbolus  was  already  seized  by 
Saxa  and  Norbinus,  who,  with  the  hrst  division 
of  Antony's  forces  from  Italy,  had  traversed  Ma- 
ceJonia,  and  hastened  to  possess  themselves  of 
this  pass,  in  order  to  stop  tne  farther  progress  of 
their  enemies  in  Kurojie. 

Hi^re  the  eastern  armies  were  accordingly  stop- 
pe<l,  and  vi'cre  likely  to  eml  their  career  in  'l*hrace, 
while  thfir  antagonists  continued  in  (Missession 
of  Micedonia,  and  preserved  the  nn^st  convenient 
retreat  for  tlieir  shipping  in  the  bay  of  Strymon. 
Th.n-  were  relieved,  however,  from  this  appre- 
hensi  m  by  Rusco}>o!is,  a  Thracian  prince,  who 
attended  th-'in,  and  who  pointed  out  a  dillerent 


route  from  that  which  the  enemy  had  occupieiL 
Under  this  ^ide  they  marched  three  days  among 
the  mounbuiis,  and  having  crossc«l  the  summii; 
descended  in  the  track  of  a  river  towariU  Philip- 
pi,  situated  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  thepbins 
of  Amphinolis.  This  march  carried  them  into 
the  rear  ot  the  enemy's  station,  and  would  havt 
enabled  them  to  cut  off  their  nrtreat,  if  intelK- 
gence  had  not  lieen  carried  to  Saxa  and  Norta- 
nus  time  enough  to  enable  them  to  withdraw. 
These  ofHcers  accordingly  alxuidoned  their  port, 
fell  liack  forty  or  fifty  miles*  to  Aniphipolis;  and 
havinir  put  this  place  in  the  heal  posture  thfy 
could  for  defence,  determined  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Octaviusand  Antony. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  took  poict  at  PhiUppi,  on 
the  declivity  of  the  mountains,  near  to  the  paa 
which  Saxa  and  Norbanus  had  lately  abandonfd. 
They  encamped  about  two  miles*  from  the  town 
on  two  se[>arate  eminence^  about  a  mile'  asnn* 
der.  On  their  right  was  Philippi,  co\-emi  by 
the  mountains ;  on  the  left  an  iiniiaitsable  manh, 
which  reached  al>out  nine  miles  irom  their  camp 
to  the  aeafi  In  their  front  the  country  from  Phi* 
lip[)i,  westward  to  Amphipolia,  extending  about 
forty  or  fifty  miles,  was  flat  and  subject  to  floo^ 
and  inundations  of  the  riven.  The  fleet  was  in 
harl>ouratNeai)olis,  near  where  the  mardi,  which 
covered  the  left  of  ( ^assius's  camp,  terniiiuOrd  in 
the  sea ;  and  Cioiber  had  fixed  on  that  place  u 
the  {>ort  to  which  all  their  convoys  shouki  rqsir, 
and  by  which  they  expected  to  ho  plentifully  sop- 
]»lied  with  necessaries  from  Asia,  and  the  coasts 
of  tile  Kgean  sea.  They  formed,  at  the  sametime^ 
a  magazine  in  the  island  of  Tliasuft,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  enemy,  at  which  to  loilge  in  aafctj 
the  surplus  of  their  provisions  and  stores. 

Antony  and  Octavius  had  Un'n  emjiloyed,  Ja- 
rinrr  the  winter,  in  transporting  their  forces  into 
Macedonia;  and  liaving  etfected  their  passa^, 
notwithstaiinln:;  the  vi;:ilancx;  of  the  cnernv's 
iicvt,  tlu  ir  army  atlvanced  by  ra piil  marches  u 
the  river  Strymon,  in  order  to  pres«*rve  Ainphi- 
jjolis,  and  to  carry  the  scene  of  the  war  as  far  as 
they  could  from  Italy.  Cktavius  had  been  taken 
ill,  and  remainetl  behind  at  Dyrrachium.  An- 
tony, uiK)n  his  arrival  at  Aniphipolis,  having 
found  the  town  in  a  jK)s»ture  of  defence,  finO 
iiptm  it  as  a  place  of  arms,  for  the  security  of  his 
heavy  baggage  and  stores.  From  thence  he  ad- 
vanctd  u|)on  the  flat  country,  through  a  march 
of  some  days,  and  pitche<l  in  sight  of  Philipja, 
within  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  stations. 

It  was  the  ol>j<*ct  of  the  triumviri  to  brinir  the 
war  to  a  sjHrdy  issue,  as  they  foresaw  the  ditfi- 
culty  of  Ix'ing  long  able,  without  any  sup^ily  of 
provisions  from  the  &t.>a,  to  maintain  so  nunn^nius 
an  army  by  the  sole  re^st^urces  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  on  the  con- 
trary, i)erceived  their  own  advantage,  and  were 
di'lennined  to  protract  the  war.  '1  hey  fortified 
tlnnr  c.am{>s  with  grt^at  care,  and  joined  them  to 
eacli  other;  and  to  the  town  of  rtiilippi  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  the  mor.L«4s  on  the  inher,  wilh 
such  works  as  f«>rmed  a  continued  chain  to  comt 
their  communication,  for  alwut  twelve  milt'^sfirorj 
the  town  of  Philij>pi,  to  the  jwrt  of  XeajwlU. 

Antony's  camp  IxMiig  on  the  plain,  and  in  a 
low  .situation,  was  overlookctl  bv  llie  eneniv,  and 
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abject  to  be  orerflowed  bjr  the  toirenU  wliich 
fril  from  the  hills.  He  made  every  possible  ef- 
Ibrt  to  bring  his  antagonists  to  action,  and  by  bid 
fnrwaAJness  in  pressing  them  to  a  battle,  raised 
the  eoarage  of  his  own  troops,  and  assumed,  as 
is  common  with  those  who  act  olTcnsivcly,  the 
appeannce  of  soperiority.  While  he  yet  conti- 
nued in  this  posture,  Octavius,  thougn  not  en- 
tirely recovered  from  his  ilhiess,  joined  him  from ! 
DyiTBchiam.  They  took  two  scpanito  stations ' 
opposite  to  those  of  the  enemy :  Octavius  oppo- 
atte  to  Brutus,  and  Antony  to  Cassia  The 
number  of  legions,  on  both  sides,  were  e«^  al ;  but 
tboee  of  Antony  and  Octavius  were  not  cc  ^lete. 
In  cavalry  they  were  unequal ;  that  of  i.  ^ItU8 
and  Caasius  amounting  to  twenty  thousand, 
while  that  of  Octavius  and  Antony  was  no  more 
than  thirteen  thousand. 

Antony  and  Octavius,  in  order  to  force  their 
nnta^nista  to  a  battle,  or  to  cut  off  their  com- 
munication with  the  sea,  formed  a  design  to 
pierce  the  morass,  and  to  seize  upon  the  heights 
beyond  it  on  the  left  of  Cassius's  camp.  In  the 
wurk  which  they  carried  on  for  this  purpose,  they 
wen  covered  by  the  reeds,  which  grew  to  a  great 
hei{^  in  the  marsh;  and  in  ton  days,  witnout 
being  observed,  br  means  of  timbens  hurdles, 
nnd  earth,  which  they  sunk  as  the^  advanced,  ac- 
eompUshrd  a  passage,  and  sent  m  the  ni^ht  a 
party  of  the^x  army  to  occupy  the  opposite  heights, 
to  nakfi  lodgments,  and  to  mtercent  the  commu- 
nication of  their  antagonists  with  Neapolis,  from 
which  they  received  tncir  daily  suppliea 

As  soon  as  Brutus  and  Cassius  perceived  this 
advantage  giined  by  the  enemy,  they  took  mea- 
sures to  recover  it,  and  to  open  their  own  access 
mgun  to  the  sea.  For  this  purpose  they,  in  their 
turn,  traversed  the  morass  in  a  line  which  crossed 
the  pamage  which  the  enemy  had  made,  and 
pierced  their  highway  with  a  deep  and  impass- 
able ditch.  Having  in  this  manner  cut  off  the 
enemy's  parties  that  had  passed  the  morass  from 
any  surcours  or  supplies  from  their  main  body, 
thev  were  about  to  force  them,  when  Octavius 
and  Antony  endeavoured  to  recover  their  passage; 
and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from 
what  thry  were  doing  in  the  marsh,  drew  forth 
their  armies  on  the  plain. 

While  Octavius  was  still  confined  by  sickness, 
his  lieutenant,  or  next  in  command,  took  his 
place  in  this  movement,  and  advanced  toward  the 
intrenchment  of  Brutus.  The  light  troops  began 
to  skirmisih  on  the  ascent  of  the  hilL  And,  not- 
withstanding it  was  the  resolution  of  both  leaders 
in  the  republican  army  not  to  hazard  a  battle, 
except  in  defence  of  their  own  intrenchments,  the 
leffions  of  Brutus  observing,  from  their  parapet, 
wnat  passed  between  the  advanced  parties  in 
front,  were  so  animated  or  incensed,  as  not  to  be 
Ristrained.  They  accordingly  quitted  their  lines, 
attacked  the  wing  on  which  Octavius  was  sup- 
posed to  command,  drove  them  back  to  their 
pound,  and  continuing  their  pursuit,  even  forced 
Uiem  in  their  camp.  Octavius  himself,  having 
been  carried  from  his  bn]  to  a  litter,  narrowly 
escaped  &Uing  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

On  the  otl^r  wing  Antony  likewise  had  ad- 
vanced towards  the  camp  of  Cassius ;  but  as  he 
was  observed,  at  the  same  time,  beginning  to 
work  in  the  morasa,  this  movement  of  his  army 
was  considered  as  no  more  than  a  feint  to  fr  vour 
4ha  other  design.    CaMU^  to  divert  him  from  hb 


operation  in  the  marsh,  drew  forth  his  army  like- 
wise; and  having  greatly  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  did  not  suppose  that  the  enemy,  in  such 
circumstances,  woukl  venture  upon  a  general  ac- 
tion. In  this  however  he  was  disappointed.  An- 
tony, seeing  Cassius  expose  his  front,  discontinued 
his  work  in  the  morass,  mounted  the  height  in 
his  presence,  forced  him  to  retire,  even  took  and 
pillaged  liis  camp ;  and  thus  showed,  in  his  turn, 
what  aro  the  eilecto  of  an  impetuous  attack  upon 
an  enemy  who  are  disposed  to  think  themselvei 
secure. 

These  separate  actions,  or  the  preparations 
which  were  made  for  them,  had  mlou  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  It  was  already  dusk, 
and  the  field,  for  the  most  part,  was  covered  with 
clouds  of  dust ;  so  that  no  one  could  see  to  a  dis- 
tence.  Those  who  commanded  on  the  right  in 
both  armies,  having  put  those  who  were  opposed 
to  them  to  flight,  thought  that  the  event  was  de- 
cisive in  their  own  favour.  But  Brutus  and  An- 
tony being  informed  <^  what  had  passed  on  the 
other  wings  of  their  respective  armies,  neither 
attempted  to  keep  the  advanta^  he  had  gained. 
Disqualified  by  fiitigue  or  surprise  from  renewing 
the  contest,  thiey  pused  dach  other  on  the  plain, 
and  hastened  back  to  their  former  stations. 

Cassius,  after  the  rout  of  his  divinon,  with  a 
few  who  adhered  to  him,  had  halted  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  sent  Titinius  to  the  right,  with  orders 
to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  day  on  that  side. 
This  officer,  while  yet  in  sight,  was  met  by  a 
party  of  horse  emerging  from  the  clouds  of  dlust 
on  the  plain.  This  party  had  been  sent  by  Bru- 
tus to  learn  the  situation  of  his  friends  on  the 
left ;  but  Cassius,  supposing  them  to  be  enemies, 
and  Iwlieving  that  Titinius,  whom  he  saw  sur- 
rounded by  them,  was  taken,  he  instantly,  with 
the  preci{}itant  despair,  which,  on  other  occasions, 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  republic, 
presented  his  breast  to  a  slave  to  whom  ne  had 
allotte«l,  in  case  of  any  uq^ent  extremity,  the  oi^ 
fice  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  Titinius,  upon 
his  return,  imputing  this  &tel  calamity  to  his 
own  neglect  in  not  trying  sooner  to  undeceive 
his  general  by  proper  signals,  killed  himself^ 
and  fell  upon  the  body  of  his  friend.^  Brutus 
soon  after  arrived  at  the  same  place,  and  seeing 
the  dead  body  of  Cassius,  shed  tears  of  vexation 
and  sorrow  over  the  effects  of  an  action  so  rash 
and  precipitant,  and  which  deprived  the  republic 
and  himself  in  this  extremity,  of  so  necessary 
and  so  able  a  support.  This,  he  said,  is  the  lart 
of  the  Romans. 

The  surviving  leader  of  the  republican  P>rty, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  impression  whicn  the 
sight  of  a  funeral  so  interesting  was  Ukcly  to 
make  on  the  armv,  ordered  the  body  of  Cassius 
to  be  carried  to  the  island  of  Thasiis,  and  there 
privately  interred.  He  himself  spent  the  night 
in  re-assembling  the  troops  who  had  been  dis- 

Sersed,  formed  both  armies  into  one  body,  and 
rew  the  whole  into  one  camp.  He  still  kept  his 
ground  at  Philinpi,  and  endeavoured  to  support 
the  courage  of  the  troops,  and  to  rei>lace  the  ac- 
tivity and  military  skill  of  his  unfortunate  col- 
league. In  his  addresses  to  the  army,  he  set  forth 
the  advantages  they  had  gained  as  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  their  losses.  He  represented 
the  distressed  condition  of  the  enemy,  who^  hay* 
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in'j  nirpfiily  cxhaustetl  thr  province  of  ^lacrtlonia 
in  llioir  r«Mr,  wcro  ol>li;{e<l  to  bring  their  pn)vi- 
Mons  from  Thes».ily,  which  was  ut  a  pr«»ater 
dist:in«v,  ami  not  hki'ly  to  KUjiplv  thorn  ho  long. 
**  Tht*  siM-jwrt's"  hcoh-icrviHl,  "Ihmiij;  every  where 
b]<x*keil  nj»,  SBtl  their  eonvoy*  inU'rtTpteil  hy  a 
fli'i't  of  ab.)vc  two  hiin(lrc<i  and  sixty  Bail,  the 
jinwjKVt  of  what  they  must  rt|»i»«nlily  Huil'er  will 
make  them  impatient  for  nrtion.  They  will 
provoke,"  he  said,  "they  will  attempt  to  insult 
you ;  hut  this  apj><*ar.inco  of  courage  is  a  mere 
oflTivt  of  despjiir.  Only  wait  the  result  of  thcM 
circumslanc^*.-*,  and  jx:rscvenmv  will  render  your 
victory  easy."  He  8Up|x>rted  thejfc  exhortations 
with  givintf  the  army  full  witiBtaction  in  all  their 
claims  and  preteui^ions,  and  with  an  additional 
gratuity  of  a  thousand  sctiterres  to  each  mnn.> 

The  leaders  of  the  other  side,  at  the  same  time, 
were  etjually  employcnl  in  what  was  netx^ssary  to 
palliate  the  suH'erinss,  or  to  raise  the  ho{)es  of 
their  own  army.  Though  not  e<|ually  in  eondi- 
titm  to  make  preiient  donations,  they  amply  sup- 
plied this  defiTt  with  ex^iectitions  and  promises. 
They  dtH:lared  their  intention  of  giving  an  addi- 
tional (rratuitv  of  five  thoufiand  sesterces  to  each 
private  man,^  five  times  as  much  to  the  centuriim, 
and  the  double  of  this  sum  to  the  tribune.  "  J  udgii 
ye,"  s:iid  Antony,  in  his  aildress  to  the  army, 
"  who  has  sulfen^d  most  by  the  mutual  [ullage  of 
yestenlay  7  You,  who  h:ivo  left  all  your  elfeirts 
i)ohind  you  in  Itily,  or  the  enemy,  who  came  to 
their  gnmnd  loaded  with  the  s{)oiIs  of  Asia  i 
Their  own  general,  hy  killing  himself,  has  pn)- 
claiineil  your  victory.  We  d»H:lare  you  victo- 
rious, by  Uvstowing  u|>on  vou  the  rewanU  of 
valour  to  which  you  an*  entitled.  If  the  enemy 
choose  to  dispute  your  claim  to  these  rewards,  let 
them  mt^t  us  again  in  the  field.  They  shall 
have  an  opi>ortunity  to-morrow,  and  for  some 
days  to  come ;  if  they  s-irink  and  remain  behind 
their  enlrenchmcnts,  I  sliall  leave  you  to  deter- 
mine who  is  vanquished  in  the  trial  of  force 
which  we  h.ive  had." 

Antony  and  Octavius  a(vordin«Tly  drew  forth 
their  army  for  many  davs  successively,  and  were 
greatly  emlnuras'^^d  with  tlie  resolution  which 
ap|>ear»»d  to  betaken  by  t!ie  enemy,  not  to  haz;ird 
a  b.ittle.  They  Iv^m  to  suller  greatly  for  want 
of  provisions,  and  felt  the  approach  of  winU^, 
which,  in  a  marshy  situation,  ihreateiuHl  them 
with  growing  inconveniences.  Brutus,  to  hasten 
the  etlects  of  the  season,  had  turned  the  course 
of  a  river  from  the  hills,  and  lai<l  under  wal«'r 
part  of  the  plain  on  which  they  encami>ed.'  At 
the  same  time  a  recent  calamity,  which  befel 
them  at  w^a,  iucreiL-vil  these  distresses,  and  di- 
minished their  hojK^s  of  n^lief. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  late  battle  was 
fought  at  Philip[)i,  Domitius  Calvisius  had  sail(\l 
from  Brundusium,  having  on  boanl  of  trdns{>orts 
two  legions,  tif  wliich  the  .Martia  was  one,  with 
two  thousand  men  of  the  pnetorian  bands,  and  a 
bo«ly  of  horse,  C4)uvoyed  by  S()me  galleys,  or  ships 
of  fon*e.  Being  nn't  at  sea  by  the  tleel  of  Brutus, 
consisting  of  a  hundrnl  and  thirty  sail,  under 
Marcus  an. 1  Alienobarbus,a  few  of  the  headmost 
and  iHNt  siiliuT  ships escaj)ed;  but  the  remainder 
being  surrounded  had  no  n^sourc^*  but  in  the  va- 
lour of  tlie  tnxips,  who  endeavounxl  to  defend 
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themselve*  with  their  Bworrls*,  ffrapplinir  •»»; 
lashing  their  transfiortii  to  the  phi|nt  of  tlie  ene- 
my; but  in  tliis  attempt,  iK'inj;  •railed  with  cw- 
siles  from  the  anne<l  galleys,  ]^riirularlv  nith 
burning  darts,  by  wliicli  some  of  the  tranF[x>it» 
were  st't  on  lire,  the  others,  to  avoid  ihi'!  HaniH^ 
were  obliged  to  keep  at  a  distance;  and  tbf 
greater  iiart  of  them  suflering  extremely  withuut 
btMng  ai)le  to  annoy  the  eiiiniv,  were  sunk  or 
destroyed.  Calvisius  him.selfj  liaving  been  6vt 
days  at  sea,  with  difTicuIty  escaped  to  Bruoda- 


Slum. 


These  tidings  had  their  effect  in  both  tnnin 
In  tluit  of  Brutus  they  inspiivd  an  unK^stuuUe 
ardour,  and  a  di8])o«ition  to  coninjit  the  cause  cf 
the  party  to  the  hazard  of  a  liattle ;  in  that  of 
Antony  and  Octavius,  they  inipressetl  the  nccrt> 
sity  of  a  8jK*edy  decision.  These  leaden,  Ic 
amuse  their  own  troo{M«,  and  to  provoke  the  rne- 
my,  had  seized,  in  the  ni^ht,  a  post  on  the  decfi- 
vity  below  the  ground  which  was  lately  occu|4rti 
by  Cassius.  Tliev  were  sullered  to  make  a 
lodgment  Ufxin  it  by  Brutuit,  who  had  not  aof 
apprehension  that  he  could  be  annoyed  fnHDi 
:iituation  that  was  so  much  lower  than  hi«  owa 
On  Uie  following  day  it  apijearcd,  that  tlieir  in- 
tention in  seizing  this  post  was  to  cover  a  ute^t- 
ment,  which  thev  proposed  to  make  to  the  ri^ht 
on  the  edge  of  the  morass;  which  they  accord- 
ingly executed,  and  pitched  again  in  twosr|unle 
encampments.  In  this  new  jxisition  tliey  wtrc 
oliserveil  to  sound  the  morass,  and  either  inti^od* 
(*d  a  fi-iiit,  or  had  a  real  design,  by  ellcctinf  a 
communication  with  the  opposite  side,  again  to 
cut  off  ever)'  intercourse  of  Brutus  with  his  >hii* 
But  finding  that  all  the  heights  on  the  opj-osite 
side  were  now  secured  against  them  l>y  intrrnob- 
ments,  they  drojiped  that  intention,  ami  endftr 
vouretl,  by  frequent  alarms,  and  by  expu^inj; 
their  own  parties  on  the  plain,  to  engage  tbiff 
ant  igonist  in  a  general  action. 

Brutus,  in  the  mean  time,  having  w>curcd  Lis 
own  communication  with  >»ea|H»Iis,  by  a  pn>j*r 
disposition  of  jKwts  from  his  present  cnc.i lup- 
ine nt  to  the  sea;  and  trusting  that  his  enniiit^ 
must,  uiKin  the  approach  of  winter.  Ire  obliged  to 
evacuate  Macedonia,  or  to  iieiKiratr  their  anii>  l-jr 
the  convenience  of  finding  sultsistencv,  j*  ^Mc-d 
in  his  resolution  to  protract  the  war.  In  this 
conjuncture  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Pomprnii:* 
Atticua  in  the  following  terms:  "  My  oljcit  y 
secure;  for  either  I  shall,  by  my  \ictJry,  nsw 
tlie  Romans  from  the  ser\itudc  intij  uhieh  tl.cy 
are  fallen,  or  [tcn^h  in  the  attempt,  and  by  dyi];!: 
myself  escxij^e  from  slavcrv'.  1  ha\e  doiiciuy 
part,  and  wait  for  the  Issue  in  which  pubhc  free- 
dom or  death  is  to  follow.  As  for  Antony,  who 
has  chosen  to  b»^ome  the  n'tainer  of  Oct.j\iu.s 
rather  than  a  sharer  with  us  in  the  equal  rii:lji* 
of  a  citizen,  he  has  a  ditl'erent  alteniatiM*,  liliic: 
now  to  |H^rish  with  this  young  man,  or,  I  •  iji j  xU 
du|M?  of  his  artilices,  to  Ijecome  hereafter  ii:e  su> 
jcct  of  his  government."* 

The  tr()0}>s  of  Brutus,  however,  could  lui  W 
reconciled  to  this  dilatory  plan ;  thev  W-s>i\\  lo 
comi^lain  that  a  victorious  army  should  be  eio]4>iJ 
uj)  U'hind  intnmchinents,  and  should  Ik-  insulud 
like  women ;  even  the  ofiicers,  pretendin:;  to  re.v 
son  on  the  stite  of  tlie  war,  censured  their  rreiieril 
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■fdoar  in  the  annv  i^vc  him  of  deciding  the  con- 
Ifllt  at  a  hiovr.  They  alleged,  that  even  if  the 
rilempt  fthould  prove  unsuccemful,  he  might  Rtill 
Ntom  to  the  execution  of  his  defensive  and  dila- 
tonr  o|>erationt. 

Brutus  v-as  aware  that  the  armv,  now  under 
hii  command,  having  been  trainetl  up  as  mere 
nLliem  uf  fortune,  had  no  prinriple  of  attacti- 
Bvnt  to  either  side;  that  it  was  necessary  to 
emwult  their  inctinations,  as  well  as  to  flatter 
their  hooes.  He  remembered  that  Cassius  had 
been  oMignl,  in  many  thini^i,  to  abate  the  usual 
riffour  of  his  discipline ;  and  bcin^  himself  of  a 
BuU  and  indulgent  nature,  he  yielded  to  those 
who  were  under  his  comnvind ;  or  not  being  abl^ 
to  stem  t!)c  torrent  which  daily  increased,  he  suf- 
§em\  t!ie  impatience  of  his  own  men  to  hurry  him 
into  a  risk  of  all  his  fortunes.  In  about  twenty 
dajA  after  the  former  action,*  overcon»e  by  mere 
imprntunities,  lie  drew  forth  his  army  on  the  de- 
clivity before  hia  camp ;  the  enemy,  at  the  same 
timr,  accordin<;  to  tneir  usual  practice,  were 
fbrfnin<;  upon  the  plain ;  and  both  sides  foresaw 
the  apfiroach  of  a  geiieml  ennagrment. 

Hi^nriins  introduce  their  accounts  of  the  last 
ttrtion  at  PhilipiN,  with  a  detail  of  forms  and  so- 
Innnities,  whicn,  on  other  occasions,  they  have 
cither  omitted  to  mention,  or  which  were  not 
•quatly  observed.  As  scon  as  the  parole  or  word 
for  the  d.iy  was  given  over  the  ditk-rent  divisions 
of  the  resjurtive  annies^  a  single  trumpet  sound- 
ed the  sign;il  of  battle ;  and  was  followi*d  by  a 
numt^mui*  hanil,  which  ]>layed  an  air,  while  the 
le:^<"U  ^'t^i^'  dr«>#sing  their  ranks,  anj  while  the 
men  were  trvinj  and  handiin:;  their  arms. 

Brutu^  King  on  horsi^hack,  passed  along  the 
Unc*  of  hi<9  own  army,  and  exhorted  his  men  not 
to  quit  the  advantiigeof  the  ground  on  which  they 
•toihl,  by  advancing  too  far  to  meet  the  enemy. 
•*  You  have  pmmiscd  mea  vi;*ior\*,"  he  said,  "you 
have  fiffiv.!  me  to  snatch  it  now,  rathrr  than  to 
w.iit  f«»r  a  m<m'  wvure  i)o«ses.<ion  of  it  hereafter. 
It  i*  your  business  to  fullU  your  own  exjicctations 
and  mine.*' 

( >n  tfie  cihcT  si<le,  Antony  and  Octavius  were 
hap;>y  in  h-win";  their  fortunes,  hitherto  desjxrate, 
hn^ujht  to  the  chance  of  a  Icittle.  Thev  put  Ihiir 
army  in  mint],  that  this  was  w!iat  all  of  them 
wished :  "  Vou  are  poor  and  distressed,"  they 
pair!,  "  but  in  the  enemy's  ramp  you  will  find  an 
end  to  your  sufferinjTs,  and  the  l)eginning  of 
richi's  and  jiN'nty.  Fn)m  u*,  w!jo  an*  vour  u'ad- 
ers,  yi»u  may  eX|i«»ct  the  n-vvardn  which  sire  due 
to  v.il.iur,  an.l  every  eiri-ol  of  a  dL-<[)osition  in  us 
w!ii'h  ir*  sufficiently  liK^ral,  but  which  victory 
alo:ie  will  ijive  us  the  |)ower  to  indulge  in  the 
m inner  that  we  wish." 

In  t!h*se  preparations  the  day  being  fir  spent, 
anil  n«'.>n  al^njt  thn-e  hours  already  pa.*;!,  the 
tnir!»[iel:<  on  l»<ith  fii«lcs  haviri'x  S4.>uii(leil  a  general 
char  V,  ni  iili»  a  su.Men  ]>:iusi>,  and  soumli'd  a^rain, 
wJiilr  h-.»l!i  nnnies  l>eing  in  motion,  ^trurk  ujwn 
thrir  lrj'*!iler^  advaneetl  with  a  mighty  shout, 
and,  uri.ler  a  s'l.iwer  of  missile  weapons  of  evrry 
sort,  r!«  -  1  u  itli  tluir  *iv.-i»ni<.  They  continual 
lt»n'_'  witli  :iil  l!ie  fury  th  it  kindles  in  the  use  of 
short  \viM;.»)n«,  t.»  >lru'i.ile  on  the  s.irue  sjMjt. 
The  pla-'i's  ul' thi~<'  lliisl  fill  in  the  first  nnk 
were  Continually  stipplieil  from  the  nnk;  iiehind 
them ;  and  the  pbtre  of  action  N'gan  to  lie  choked 
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up  with  heaps  of  the  slain.  No  stmlngcm  is  said 
to  have  lieen  practised,  or  any  accitlent  to  liave 
happened,  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  day  on 
eitfjer  side ;  but,  after  a  severe  ccntest,  the  annj 
of  Brutus  began  to  give  way,  at  first  slowly,  and 
almost  insensibly ;  but  being  pn  ^sed  w  itii  grow- 
ing violence,  they  were  thn)wn  into  seme  conf»i- 
sion,  and  gave  up  the  day  without  hoj>es  of  re- 
covery. In  the  disorder  that  fislluwed,  nuniN'rs, 
who  fled  Jo  the  cam]i,  finding  the  entrances  <  b- 
structed  by  the  crowds  that  struggle<1  for  aduiis- 
sion,  desfiaired  of  safiiy  there,  and  pnssrd  en  to 
the  hein.its  in  its  rear.  Octa\ius  advancrd  to 
the  enemy's  camp  to  secure,  or  to  keep  in  awe 
those  who  had  taken  n>fuge  within  it.  Antony 
pursued  those  who  were  disperw  d  on  the  heights, 
and,  at  the  a])proach  of  nijrnt,  mode  the  necessa- 
r\'  uis|)rsitions  to  hinder  those  who  were  within 
tne  intrenchment,  or  those  who  were  in  the  field, 
from  rallving or a.<tt(embling  again;  and  employed 
jnrties  of  horse  all  night  to  scour  all  the  avcnuca 
m  search  of  prisoners. 

Brutus  himself  being  cut  off  from  the  camp 
and  ckbiely  followed,  Lucilius,  one  of  his  com- 
jany,  to  irivc  him  time  to  escajje,  affecting  to 
[lersonate  his  general,  and  falling  N>hin<l,  wa^ 
taken.  This  captive,  supfioFeil  to  lie  Brutus,  tha 
leader  of  the  republican  army,  lieing  conducted  to 
Antony,  to  whom  he  was  known,  met  Vvith  a  re- 
ceiition  not  unworthy  of  his  generous  artifice, 
"  You  intende*!,"  said  Antony,  to  those  who 
brought  the  prisoner,  with  a  iMliteness  which 
seemed  to  refute  some  of  the  imputations  on  his 
character,  "U)  bring  me  an  enemy,  but  you  have 
brought  me  a  friend."* 

Brutu<,  in  the  nM*an  time,  having  in  the  dark 
passed  a  brook  that  ran  Utween  steep  and  rockj 
banks  coven-<l  with  wotxl,  i»::(le  a  halt,  with  a 
few  friends,  on  the  o{)|josite  side,  as  in  a  place  of 
safetv.  Being  vet  uncertain  of  the  extent  of  hit 
los.-*,  he  sent  an  oftieer  to  observe  the  fit  Id,  and 
with  onlers,  if  any  consideral>le  luxly  of  the  army 
were  yet  together,  to  light  a  blaze  as  a  signal  or 
token  of  its  safety.  This  c truer  accordingly 
made  his  way  to  the  camp,  and  fintling  it  still  in 
the  possession  of  his  friends,  made  theMi;nal ;  but 
lest  It  should  not  Ix*  r>l>served,  he  attempted  to  re- 
turn to  his  {leneral,  fell  into  the  enemy's  handsi 
and  was  t^Iain. 

As,  from  the  siunal  now  made,  it  appeared  to 
Brutus  and  the  small  ounjiany  ^v  ho  attended  him, 
that  the  can»p  was  still  in  )K>«s4'ssion  of  their 
own  i>**op!e,  tney  tluiu^lit  of  making  tin  ir  way 
thitlier;  but  rceolleeting  t!;at  the  gnater  part  of 
tin.  army  were  disj:rrsf.l,  they  dotiUed  whether 
the  hues  could  Ix*  di  fended  until  thev  could 
reach  th^m,  or  even  if  tliey  should  U*  maintained 
so  long,  vvlii'tlnr  they  could  furni.-h  any  safe  re- 
treat. While  they  rta.'oned  in  this  manner,  one 
of  t!nir  numlier,  who  went  to  tlie  brook  for  water, 
returnel  with  an  alarm  that  the  enemy  were 
up*on  tiie  o[)pii-iitc  hmk  ;  and  saying,  with  some 
agil.ition,  "  \Ve  must  fly.*'  "  Y<•^,"  replied  Bru- 
tus, "but  with  our  han«ls,  not  with  our  fe«t.'* 
He  wa^  then  Faid  to  have  n'iM'3te»l,  from  some 
ixK-t,  a  tra-jic  exclamation  in  tlie  character  of 
llen-ules :  "O  Virtur!  1  thought  thee  a  sulv 
I  stance,  but  find  thee  no  more  than  un  em^ity 
name,  or  the  blave  (»f  Fortune."  The  vulgar,  in 
tlivir  traditions,  willingly  lend  their  oivn  thoughts 
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10  ommont  mm  in  distroM ;  those  of  Brutus  nro 
exnn'sstMl  in  his  letter  to  Atlicuo  alrrady  quotrtl : 
"  I  h;ivr  diim*  my  |nrt,  anil  wuit  for  the  i^^uo,  in 
whicti  JiMth  or  frtHnitJin  is  to  follow."  If  he 
had  over  thought  thnt  a  nwrc  honourahlc  inttMi- 
tion  w.is  to  onHiirc  him  8ucr4>rt<,  it  in  surprising 
lip  \v.i>  not  MiHirr  undiTcivoil.  Bi'iujj  now  to 
end  hirt  life,  ami  takin;^  liis  leave  of  the  comiiany 
then  present,  0:10  by  one,  he  said  aloud,  "  That 
he  w.irt  happy  in  never  having;  l)ecn  lK«traye<l  by 
tny  one  he  had  trusted  am  a  friend."  Some  of 
them,  to  whom  he  afterwards  whisjjered  ajwirt, 
were  o!)servcd  to  burst  into  tears ;  and  it  ai>^ii'ar- 
ed  that  lie  requesti'd  their  assistance  in  killinir 
himxelf;  fcr  he  tuxm  aftRr\vard><  executed  this 
pur[>ose,  in  comiKinv  with  one  Strato  and  some 
other:*,  whom  he  had  taken  aside. 

Tills  c:it.iRtrophe,  as  usual,  set  the  imnfrinations 
of  niea  to  work ;  and  many  ]irodi(;ies  and  pre- 
najjes  wen*  l>elieved  to  have  proretled  it.  A  spectre, 
H  w;i!«  said,  had  presentoil  itself  in  the  ni^ht  to 
Brutu-s  wlien  he  was  aliout  to  pass  the  Hellcji- 
pont,  told  him  it  was  his  evil  genius,  and  was  to 
meet  him  n<raiti  at  Philippi ;  tnat  here  it  acx^ord- 
in^ly  ai^ain  appeared  on  the  eve  of  the  late  action. 

15 rut  us  was  then  about  thirty-seven  or  forty 
years  of  age.'  Next  to  Cato,  he,  of  all  the  Ro- 
nnns,  was  f.um>o:4ed  to  have  acted  from  the  purr«t 
motives  of  puWic  virtue.  Cassius  had  too  much 
elevation  of  mind  to  endure  a  nuuiter ;  but  Bru- 
tus was  likewi^se  tno  just  to  have  usur|KHl  on  the 
risihts  of  his  felK»w-cilizens,  even  if  they  had  lieen 
in  his  jHJwiT.  His  character,  however,  in  sonie 
H'sjMTts,  is  quest ioi'.able;  and  wo  may  ni>t, 
thnni;:;!!  the  disTuiw  of  manners  sodifTercnt  from 
our  own,  Iv;  able  to  ascertain  the  tnith.  Cicero, 
who  is  at  once  tiie  principal  author  of  his  fame 
and  of  the  exceptions  which  are  taken  against  it, 
char^^es  him  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  arro- 
gance, and  com])lains  of  the  tone  which,  while 
yet  a  vounfr  man,  he  tiK>k  even  with  himself 
lie  likewise  relates  some  particulars  of  a  loan 
whicli  one  Sca|)tius  had  transacted  for  Brutus  in 
the  isl.uiil  of  (.'Jyprus,  and  of  which  the  i)aymcnt 
Was  exacti'd  under  the  pri»consuiate  ol^  Cicen\ 
with  circumst;mces  of  unconmion  avarice  and 
cruelly ;  and  that  in  this  he  even  presumed  to 
demirid  that  the  Roman  proconsul  should  sup- 
port hi:n  with  all  his  authorit)'.  The  lojin  was 
usnriiUH,  and,  in  exactinj;  the  payment  of  it,  the 
fc'uute  of  S.ilamis,  in  the  island  of  C'yprus,  had 
btvn  surrounded  by  a  party  of  cavalry,  and  shut 
up  from  the  use  of  fiKxl.  Cicero  writes  of  this 
nnveedinjj  to  Atticus,  with  every  expression  of 
blame  and  indignation;  and  yet  Brutus,  then  a 
youni;  man,  continued  to  be  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  and  esteem  by  wrscms  who  were  uc- 
qu'tinted  with  these  particulars.  "  If  you  should 
have  no  other  advantage,"  says  Atticus,  in  writing 
to  Cicero,  *'  from  your  present  government,  but 
the  opjwrtunity  of  gaining  the  fnend.*thip  of  Bru- 
tus, this  alone  will  be  enough."  And  Cic^'ro 
himself  frequently  mentions  Brutus,  after  this 
transaction,  with  peculiar  expressions  of  admira- 
tion and  love.*     So  that  wo  must  either  sujiposi? 

1  Liv.  Epitome,  lib.  cxiiv.    WI.  Pnterciilus,  c.  72. 

8  Ad  Altic.  lib.  v.  cp.  21,  et  lib.  vi.  vp  1.  Ad  mc 
•utcm  ctiam  cum  ro|ral  aliqiiid,  contuoiaciler,  arro- 
ftnter,  »im»=*wnTw(,  golet  scribcre. 

3  ViJ.  lib  dc  Claris  Oratoribtis,  cap.  3.  Sec.  Ike. 
This  b->ok  ii  expressly  dated  after  the  returo  of  Cicero 
from  Uilicia 


Brutus  to  liavc  lieen  inncx^cnt  of  this  eitotii ' 
and  (Tueltv  committed  by  his  agent  in  CyfH^ 
or  that  such  proceed incs/t hough  contrairtok^ 
were  so  much  authorized  by  the  practiop  cf  Ik 
times,  as  to  stain  the  manners  of  the  a^  nA 
more  than  the  cliaractrrs   of  indiMduab.  Of 
these  conjectures,  perhaps,  tx>th  are  in  part  tab 
admitted :  the  law  of  the  republic  forbiddingik 
interest  of  money  under   the   denominatko  rf 
usury,  inflamed,  rather  than  prevented,  the  cii 
Under  this  prohibition,  tlic  necessitous  bontms 
was  made  to  pay  for  the  risk  and  obloquy  iriiidi 
the  lender  incurnn]  by  transgrcamnc  the  bT,a 
well  as  for  the  use  of  his  money,     it  was  iin|ai> 
sible  to  prevent  what  is  necessary  in  the  oamBoi 
course  of  things ;  persons  having  oocason  If 
money  must  lK)rrow ;  and  {x^nsons  having  mfloer 
will  lend,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it  h 
appears  to  have  Iwen  customary  with  towoiii 
the  provinces,  with  coqio rations,  and  with  it- 
pendent  princes,  to  l>orrow  money  at  exorhitMt 
mterest  from  the  rich  at  Rome ;  and  probaHTti 
emjiloy  that  money  in  making  presimts  ta^ 
the  powerful.'*     Pompey  had  great  sums  o«iD{ 
to  him  in  Asia,  and  likewise  necrived  creat  pw* 
sents  from  thencx".  These  we  must  admit  to  am 
l)een  great  abuses ;  but  individuals  arenottlnn 
accountablo  for  the  abuses  of  their  age.  cm 
where  they  have  not  corrected  them  in  their  on 
practice. 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  last  unsuoces^ 
leaders  of  the  republicjin  party,  even  after  k  hr 
came  a  crime  to  mention  their  naim^  with  I^ 
spect,  were  rcverctl  in  secret  by  every  person  win 
had  any  memory  or  conception  of  tfic  ancient  w» 
publie,'and  will,  in  c.\Qry  age,  l«c  held  in  etfioa- 
tion  by  those  who  ct>nceive  merit  as  indepenJnl 
of  fortune.  Even  Antony,  it  is  said,  wncn  tbe 
death  of  Brutus  was  n'liortcd  to  him,  expraw) 
the  liighest  respect  for  his  memory,  co%Trrd  hii 
rem.'iins  with  the  im}ierial  robe  which  he  himsdf 
wore  in  the  field,  and  ordered  his  obsequies  to  If 
performed  with  the  highest  marks  of  distinctioo 
and  honour;*  in  this  instance,  proliably  acting 
from  jjolicy,  or,  under  all  the  \ices  of  dissiratiuo 
and  profligacy  with  which  he  was cliargetl,  Know- 
ing liow  to  seize  the  occasion  of  gaining  the 
public  esteem,  by  splendid  pn*tcnsions  to  gene- 
rosity and  candour. 

Octavius,  who  far  excelled  his  coIk?ague  in  the 
ordinary  arts  of  discretion  and  policy,  is  ^ppn^ 
sented  as  greatly  inferior  to  him  m  his  behaviour 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  said  that  be  or- 
dered the  head  of  Brutus  to  be  carried  into 
Italy,  and  exposal  on  Caisar's  tomb;  and,  amoo^ 
other  proofs  of  insolence  and  cruelty  whk'h  h* 
gave  in  the  present  j)n>sj)erous  tide  of  his  fbrtunoS) 
that  having  among  his  prisoners  a  fatlier  ai:J(ii<n 
of  the  name  of  Florus,  he  ordered  that  one  t4 
them  should  \re  put  to  death,  and  that  they  shoukl 
cast  lots,  or  fight,  to  determine  which  should  be 
sprcd.  Under  this  cruel  sentence,  the  father  in- 
trt\ited  that  he  himself  might  die.  (Vta%ius  at- 
tended to  sec  the  execution  ;  and,  after  the  dcith 
of  the  fatlier,  likewl-^^  witnetiscd  tliat  of  the  son, 
who  killed  himself.* 

That  jwrl  of  the  vanquished  army  which  fW 


4  Circr.  ad  .\tlic.  lib  v.  ep.  SI. 
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the  bfci^htflt  being  about  fourteen  tbounnd 
hearing  of  the  death  of  the  last  of  their 
surrendered  thenMelvea,  and  were  equally 
between  Octaviua  and  Antony.  Those 
remained  in  the  camp,  or  at  any  of  the  out- 
taflli  of  the  army,  likewise  laid  down  their  arms. 
Of  the  penona  mrank  who  partook  in  the  wreck 
af  their  pu^  at  Phihppi,  some  escaped  by  see, 
joined  Sextus  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  now  the 
reluge  of  thoae  who  adhered  to  the  comnx>n- 
wealth.  Othen  killed  theroaehres,  or  in  the  Ute 
had  refoaed  quarter,  and  fouc|ht  till  they 
alain.  Among  the  first  were  Liviua  Drusua, 
frther  of  livia,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Octa- 
M  Among  the  second  were  two  younff  men 
_  distinffuisMd  names ;  Cato,  the  son  m  him 
wlio  died  at  Utka,  and  Lucius  Cassius,  nephew 
•f  the  kte  general.  Labeo,  with  greal  dehbera- 
tioo,  prepared  a  grave  fior  himseu  in  his  tent, 


wrote  to  his  £unily  at  Rome,  gaw  direetionp 
about  his  aflaira,  and  then  subinitted  himself  to  a 
person  whom  he  had  retained  to  put  an  end  to 
bis  life. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  pout  of  honour 
among  the  Romans  of  this  age,  topensh  by  their 
own  hands  rather  than  by  that  ot  their  antago- 
nists, otherwise  they  could  have  easily,  when  tor- 
tune  appeared  to  have  declared  asainst  them, 
forced  tne  enemy  to  bestow  that  death  which 
they  afterwards  obtained  with  great  reluctanoe 
from  their  friends ;  and  perhaps,  in  forcing  mat- 
ten  to  this  extremity,  thf^^  might  have  turmd  the 
fortune  of  battle.  Cesar  seems  to  have  owed  Us 
victory,  on  aome  occasions,  to  efforts  of  this 
sort,  and  his  party  in  general  prevailed  by  their 
perseverance  undEer  checks  and  difficulties^  as 
much  as  by  the  advantage  they  took  of  thor  vic- 
tories.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

immediate  Onuequeneea  of  the  Event  at  PhUippi — New  Partition  of  the  Empire  made  by  Oeta- 
vitu  arui  Antony —  Their  Separation — Progreu  of  Octavitu  at  Rome-— Hit  Friends  M<tcena» 
and  Agrijopa — JUarm  and  Dutree»  in  Italy  on  the  Ditpossesnon  of  the  Inhahitanta  to  make 
teayfor  the  TVoops — J^douty  of  Pulvia  and  lAiciua  Antaniiu — Blockade  and  reduction  qf 
Pentsia — Progress  of  Antony  in  Asia — His  Stay  at  Alexandria — Return  to  Italy — iloeiminio- 
dotion  with.  Sextus  Pompeius — Return  of  Octavius  and  Antony  to  Rome — Tlieir  Policy. 


AMONG  the  immediate  conseouenoes  of  the 
late  event  at  Phihppi,  is  mentioned  the  death  of 
Pofda,  the  wife  or  Brutus,  and  the  daughter  of 
Cato.  Beins  suspected  of  an  intention  to  kill 
lierselil  watcned  by  her  servants,  and  anxiously 
precluded  from  the  ordinary  means  of  effecting 
Chat  purpose,  she  swallowed  burning  coaJs,  and 
expired.  This  was  said  to  have  happened  on 
heuing  of  her  husband's  death ;  but  Plutarch 
cites  a  letter  of  Brutus,  extant  in  his  own  time, 
fium  which  it  appeared  that  this  catastrophe  pre- 
ceded the  death  of  Brutus,  and  was  imputed  to 
the  negligence  of  her  servants,  who  attended  her 
In  the  delirium  of  a  fever.* 

By  the  battles  which  had  been  fought  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  empire,  by  the  UUe  massacre  in 
Italy,  and  by  the  event  of  the  war  at  Philippi, 
the  last  pillani  of  the  commonwealth  seemed  to 
he  remo^-ed,  or  but  a  few  of  its  members  were  left 
who  had  any  xeal  for  its  preservation.  Octavius 
and  Antony,  upon  the  total  and  decisive  victory 
they  had  gained,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
the  pretensions  of  Lepidus,  made  a  new  partition 
of  the  empire.  Octavius,  to  his  former  ktt,  had 
an  addition  of  Spain  and  Numidia;  Antony  that 
of  the  &rther  Gaul  and  the  province  of  Atrica.* 
It  was  agrred  between  them,  that  Antony  should 
prosecute  the  remains  of  the  war  in  the  east,  and 
raise  the  necessary  contributions  to  enable  them 
to  fulfil  their  engagements  to  the  army :  that  Oc- 
tavius should  return  into  Italy,  conduct  the  war 
against  Sextus  Pompeius,  repress  the  designs  of 
llppidus,  in  case  he  shoukl  oe  dissatisfini  with 
the  present  arrangement,  and  in  proper  time  set- 
tle the  veterans  on  the  Unds  which  had  been  al- 


7  flee  the  History  cf  the  Campairns  oa  the  Sefra  at 
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lotted  to  them. — These  articles  were  committed 
to  writing  and  the  ratifications  exchanged.  An- 
tony havmg  received  from  Octavius  a  rrinforoe- 
ment  of  two  legions,  departed  for  Asia,  and 
Octaviua  set  out  on  his  return  to  Rome. 

When  accounts  of  the  final  action  at  Philippi 
were  received  in  the  city,  a  thanksffivinff  was 
ordered ;  and,  instead  of  being  limited  to  fihy  or 
sixty  days,  as  in  the  late  decrees  which  had 
passed  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  this  'estival 
was  now  to  be  continued  for  an  entire  year.     In 

{)roportion  to  the  approaches  which  the  repub- 
ican  party  made  to  its  entire  extinction,  the  few 
who  remained  of  it  carried  an  affectation  of  joy 
that  kept  pace  with  their  real  sorrow.  Tbpir 
fears  broke  forth  in  profuse  expressions  of  pr»> 
tended  attachment  and  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
those  whom  they  dreaded. 

Under  such  an  aspect  of  gladness,  covering 
extreme  anxiety  or  terror,  the  pacific  inhabitants 
of  Italy  looked  for  the  arrival  of  an  army  which 
was  to  be  gratified  with  their  richest  possessions. 
They  remembered  what  had  passed  at  former 
military  entries  into  Rome,  ana  they  anticipated 
the  sufferings  which  were  to  be  expected  from  a 
young  man  who  had,  during  some  time,  and  from 
mere  policy,  assumed  an  air  of  moderation,  ancf 
employed  every  artifice  to  forward  his  nurpose; 
but  in  proportion  as  he  became  secure  of  his  end, 
he  threw  off  his  original  mask,  and  concurred  in 
usurpations  the  most  bloody  of  an^  that  had 
been  known  in  the  history  of  mankmd. — Octa- 
vius  being  detained  by  sickness  on  his  way  to  the 
city,  these  gloomy  apprehensions  gained  force 
from  delay.  It  was  supposed  that  he  deferred 
his  arrival  only  while  be  adjusted  his  |iUn  or  took 
measures  to  render  its  effects  mors  certain.  Evary 
one  exaggerated  the  evil,  but  no  one  thooght  of  a 
remedy.    Such  was  the  piescBt  state  olahalp- 
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lew  nobility  and  [)0oj)le,  the  remains  of  a  common- 
WRilth,  lont;  arcustdntrt]  to  ilomini4»n,  rrtainini; 
their  h:niiihtim'si  while  they  Kwt  their  viirour, 
lon>;  iK'KiroiH  of  {lower,  hut  unable  to  nustuin  the 
wiMjiht  of  u  fnr  constitution. 

IH'taviiis  !^vr  notice  to  the  senate,  that  his 
coniini;  waa  delaye*!  hv  ««ickne«s  accepti»(l  the 
dernv  of  a  continued  tliankHijni\'ing  for  the  late 
victory  oiUaineil  at  Pliilippi,  but  dmred  it  mi$rht 
be  understood,  that  this  honour  was  conferred  on 
account  of  the  exemplary  justice  he  had  done  on 
the  a.-isusnins  of  his  father.  The  cunning;  with 
which  he  occasiouRlIy  dropt  this  jiretence,  or  with 
which  he  resumed  it^  as  the  motive  of  all  his  pur- 
suit:*, forms  a  strikin^r  part  in  his  chara<rter.  He 
at  one  time  C4>-operated  with  the  cons]>imtors,  and 
de«rhired  it  to  lie  his  intention,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  to  restore  the  re])ublic.  He  acconiingly 
promoted  the  n^olutions  which  were  taken  at 
llome  in  favour  of  Uecimus,  as  well  as  Manrus 
Brutus  and  (^assius,  he  promoted  the  election  of 
Catwa  into  the  oflicc  of  tribune  ;  he  raised  an  ar- 
my to  sup|>i)rt  them  a<^inst  Antony,  and  took 
into  his  councils  the  mostNchement  jtartizans  of 
the  senate.  "  Even  Scrriits  Galba,  holding  the 
reru  dagsp'r  with  vhifh  he  murdered  CVwar," 
said  Antony  to  him,  in  his  letter  durin<;  the  sie(;e 
of  Mutina,  "  w  now  employed  in  your  cam/?."' 
As  he  oflen,  however,  on  fornu^r  occasions, 
courted  the  armv^  l>y  at)(T.tin{r  a  pious  intention 
to  avenge  his  father's  death,  so  he  now  recurrc*! 
tn  thi*  same  pretence,  as  the  niost  likely  to  coun- 
terluilance  the  favoiir  that  was  \viu\  to  the  memo- 
ry of  BrulU'  and  Cassins,  and  the  uenend  n'jjret 
whicli  att(>nd(*<l  the  c^itaistrophc  of  the  last  scene 
that  was  arled  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth. 

Alwut  this  time,  Octavius  was 
T^  C.  71*3.  known  to  have  in  his  ser>'ico  two 
/..  AntoniuB,  ollicers  of  distintruished  merit,  Mar- 
P.  »:reiHus,  p,,^  Vii)s:mius  Ajjrippa,  and  Caius 
ricui.  '  ilnius  Marcnas;  InHh  well  qualified 

in  their  res|Kvtive  parts  to  supj)ort 
him  in  the  ]>retenMons  he  had  fi»nned  on  the 
einjiri'.  Tlio  first,  by  his  conri;:e  and  military 
abi!itiv«s,  was  (juilificd  to  supply  or  to  conceal  his 
def.rls  ,»s  a  snUiiiT;  the  s4H'i)IuI,  by  his  indu**trv, 
his  trnvMT,  his  choice  t)f  triends,  and  his  fitness 
to  s.i!i(Mi  tbe  manners  of  tiie  timt's,  ]»y  divrrtinrj 
the  iiiiiiil.^  of  ni'Mi  from  object**  of  public  distn^ss 
tot  lie  I'li'iiant  anil  amusiniioccui)atu>nsofliterarv 
penius,  wi'll  ijualified  to  snu>oth  all  the  dillicul- 
lies  ill  the  way  of  bis  civil  administration.  Al- 
thouirb  it  hail  not  yet  aput'ared  in  what  der^nv 
Octaviii!*  was  to  commit  nis  affairs  to  such  able 
hands  hi:;  discernment  in  chotwing  them  mi^ht 
be  coiisiilered  as  the  presai»e  of  a  fortune  not  de- 
penilinir  on  accidi^nts,  but  founded  on  a  real 
ascend:irit  of  und*'rstanding  and  jiidj^ment. 

\j[Hm  the  arri\al  of  the  young  Casar  at  Rome, 
he  gave  assuramv  to  tluf  senate  of  his  intention 
t>  avoiti  all  unntvessary  acts  of  severity .^  But 
the  lirst  objci-t  of  his  adininistmtion  iK'ing  to  set- 
tle til!'  vi'tiTUis  on  the  [H)ss<»ssi(»n3  which  they 
had  bci'ii  m  ide  to  vx\ycct  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
he  w.js  very  s<K>n  hti  into  a  weno  of  extreme 
violence,  and  involved  in  great  dithcullies. 

At  the  formal i(m  of  the  triumvir.itc  the  army 
had  kt-n  tlattrr(\i  with  tiie  hojKMof  briiiijH'tllrd 
on  the  in<Ht  tt-rtile  lands,  or  in  the  woiilthiest  ci- 
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ties  of  Italy.  In  onler  to  fulfil  these  expectatinnfl^ 
it  was  necessar)'  to  disjvxsesi)  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  as  this  was  to  be  done  withuul  any 
pretence  of  forfi*iture,  or  delinquency*  of  any  sort, 
tlie  unhappy  sufferers  pleaded,  that  the  lan<!s  in- 
tended for  the  army  should  be  taken  by  U4,  nrhx 
equal  proportions,  and  in  e\ery  jwrt  of  the  fn- 

f)ire.  Rut  the  soldiers  were  absolute,  and  nu(  to 
te  satisfied  but  by  immeiiiate  poftsession  of  th« 
lots  which  had  been  actually  atMi^ined  as  the  re- 
ward of  their  services,  A  gcneniT  order  was  a<* 
conlinj;ly  signed  for  the  present  occupierv  of  thr«« 
lands  to  remove.  The  victims  of  this  Hpvciity 
repaired  to  Rome  in  entire  families;  persans  i^ 
everj'  sex,  age,  and  condition  crowded  thestrert*, 
took  shelter  in  the  temples  and  other  jilaces  c( 
public  resort,  and  filled  the  city  with  compiaintj 
and  lamentations.*  "The  ancient  inhabitant* 
of  Italy,  citizens  of  Rome,"  they  said,  "were 
stripiHHl  of  their  {xissessions,  and  turnc-d  out  to 
pensn  with  their  childrtm,  to  make  way  for  ad- 
venturers who  had  sub\ertc-d  the  laws  of  their 
countr^•,  an<l  who  wen?  lo  wqietuate  the  military 
usuriiation  thev  had  establit>hed.  The  same  xio- 
lent  hands  which  luid  stripfied  the  Roman  peo- 
ple of  their  eoven'igntv,  were  now  to  lie  let  If^se 
on  their  j)rojX'rty.  The  innocent,  who  had  taktn 
no  jxirt  in  the  late  troubles^  were  to  be  sacrifkred, 
merely  iKvause  their  ixjssessions  suited  the  cim- 
veniency  of  those  who  had  already  brought  sii 
many  evils  on  the  commonwealth'.  They  haj 
lieen  promised  pwtection  from  this  jwrty ;  but 
wen*  now  lo  sulVer,  fn.>m  their  prrtended  pn^tM- 
orsand  triends,  greater  evils  than  any  conqui-ri'd 
province  hail  ever  endured  from  the  worst  of  its 
enemies." 

To  these  complaints  both  the  nnny  and  rm 
limders  were  eipially  insensible,  and  ppocef^dfd, 
in  particular  instances,  to  acts  oC  violence,  which 
the  execution  of  their  general  purpose  did  not  w- 
ipiire.  They  kept  the  minds  of  the  |Tco[ile  in 
suspense  by  their  indtvision  in  choosing  thiir 
lots;  by  quitting  thos<'  which  were  at  tir^ii  as- 
si<rric<l.  in  order  toexcbanffe  them  lor  others:  aiuL 
by  leavinji  |>;»rticular  |vrstms  without  any  regu- 
lar L:rant  or  assignment,  to  make  fn'c  with  ^li^•h 
lands  as  suited  their  conveniency.  The  leaders 
were  obliged  to  connive  at  what  they  could  n.t 
restniin,  and  gave  way  lo  a  violtMice  to  which 
thi\v  owed  the  jMV5f»ession  of  their  jwwer.^ 

■^iMie  army  now  consitlering  the  lands^  of  Ita'y 
as  thrir  projicrty,  U^ikfd  U|M.m  every  i^-rson  in- 
clineti  to  protect  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  ihtir 
enemv,  nseritetl  every  deUv  that  was  madi-  ia 
irratitvMig  their  desires,  and  wen*  equally  ins  liiit 
lo  their  own  olfirers  as  they  were  to  the  i»ci^!i!e. 
A  partvbeinffassembletl  in  the  Campus  ^i.-trtui-s 
to  receive  th«  ir  dismissicm  and  their  a>si<jnr:iefits 
of  land  ;  and  having  some  time  waitetl  tor  *  V!i- 
\ius,  from  whom  they  expected  suti^fuclien  in 


3  Publiii!'  Vircilin*  Maro  !«  said  to  havo  N»t  r  ^f  i:;r.< 
injiirt'i]  train.  Ilnviii:;  hn<i  a  sni>'ill  pr<>|>  rt>  inl.)i. ! 
nrjir  Mantrm.  h*-  \vii«j  slripjwil  of  il  to  in.'tkr  \\  :i\  u-.r  nn 
otFiror  iif  tl»'  |i'L'inii<:  a  wmiiz  to  wliirh  h-  ?•<  t«  n  '-r.;" 

allUilri  ill  his  r  ,  |.»t;ii<^  ■  Ntis   Jialri  r    ^1H^■^  ft    «!;lri.i    ir- 

q'liniii!:  nrva.  no>*  paiii.'nn  fii!;iiiiii>>.  i  Hm  Ft -in.*  r- 
rniiiliH'lldr^d  to  .Mii-rfini'  fiV  A.^llliu.-*  I'l-llm.  \\\\  •  c  i.-,- 
riKKiilcii  in  thai  p:ot  <>f'  It.'dy.  Im-  n^laiMrii.  frriiri  rh-  r>  • 
'-]M'v\  tliat  \va-  dm*  to  liis  inii-  \it  ui.:".  a  itrofirtjuu  wjnh 
li'iiiiiMiity  an  I  i'l-fir  •  dWi-  rqjaliy  \^^  cvrry  i»tli.  r  \^  r- 
o'lii  ilt.li  wa-t  iiiiulv<'cl  III  this  calunntv — Apjua:!  »c 
IkJI.  Civ.  lit).  V. 
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partirulnTJi,  became  impatipnt  and  clamor- 
\a.v\  violent  hantli  on  Xonius,  a  ornturion, 
rho  rn<1ravoiirpd  to  pncify  them,  and  even  threw 
him  into  the  river,  where  he  perisheil.  They 
aftprwards  drairged  the  dead  body  on  shorr,  ani] 
placed  it  on  the  way  by  which  their  general  was 
to  paMs  B9  a  wamin<:^,  that  he  hinwelf  should  not 
■Gcht  their  dliptcasufe.  Octaviua  being  informed, 
befoTP  he  came  abroad,  of  thia  menacing  inault 
which  had  been  oflered  to  hia  authority,  raw  the 
neopKntv  of  not  appearing  to  be  moved.  He 
pused  the  dead  body  without  aeeminc  to  obaerve 
It,  mode  the  intended  diftribution  of  land  to  the 
trooprii;  and  afiecting  to  consider  the  murder  of 
Noniu-i  as  the  effect  of  a  private  quarrel,  in 
which  he  was  to  take  no  part,  left  this  dangerous 
meeting  with  an  exhortation,  that  they  should  not 
vrakm  thtir  ovn  cause  by  quarrtlling  among 
therijfelres. 

The  cohorts  which  Octavius  retained  for  the 
ofdinary  ^uard  of  hia  own  penton,  treated  him, 
on  occasion,  with  equal  disrespect.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this  sort,  it  i»  mentioned,  that  one  of 
tlieir  body  having,  at  the  public  theatre,  seated 
himxrlf  on  the  Equestrian  bench,  and  the  audi- 
ence being  scamlalizcd  at  this  act  of  pmnimption, 
the  soldier  was  remove«l  by  onler  of  his  general ; 
Hut  his  companions  being  maile  to  believe  that 
be  was  carried  away  to  be  put  to  death,  placed 
the.nuielves  in  the  way  of  Octaviua,  as  he  pawied 
fnmi  the  theatre,  anif,  with  clamours  and  threats 
of  infant  revenge,  demamled  their  fellow-soldier 
to  be  restored.  Having  prevailed  in  this  particu- 
lar, they  called  Ufion  him  to  declare  what  usage 
he  hnd  received ;  and  when  they  were  toUI  by 
himiirlf  that  no  violence  had  been  offered  to  him, 
they  allcfied  that  he  was  hired  to  conceal  the 
truth,  and  to  betray  the  honour  of  the  army,  and 
were  scarcely  to  be  ap{N>ase(i  by  his  repeated  aa- 
severations  to  the  contrary. 

In  these  (bngerou<i  tfmes,  enormities  which 
were  committed  by  di.^onleriy  iiersons  of  any  de- 
nrription  hein<!  im^nitcd  to  the  soldiers,  were  K\if- 
lered  to  |kuw  with  impunity.  Robbery  and  mur- 
ders bociime  frequent,  and  the  city  of  Rome 
itself,  as  well  as  tne  provincial  towns,  was  infect- 
ed by  persons  who,  either  from  neccHsity,  or  fmm 
the  licen«ie  of  the  timcit,  substiste^l  by  rapine.  No 
pn>perty  wa^  safi*,  and  the  condition  of  persons 
of  all  jKiTties  equally  insecure.  At  Rome  the 
rent  of^  hoUi<es  fi>ll  to  a  fourth,  and  whole  stnt^ts 
•piiean'd  to  be  deserted.* 

In  this  diittracteii  scene,  nevertheleii^  there 
were  perrons  who  envied  Octavius  the  hateful 
pre-eminence  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy.  Among 
the*  Manius,  the  fierson  entrustiNf  with  the 
alTairs  of  MariL  Antony,  Lucius  his  bn)ther, 
n-»w  in  the  office  of  consul,  and  Fulvia  hi*  wife, 
a^^iiring  to  a  share  of  the  go\*emment,  Iwn^me 
im^xitient  of  an  atlministnition  from  which  they 
thiMi^ht  themselves  unfairiy  exclude<l  Not  only 
L.  AnUmiu^  in  the  cafMcity  of  ctmsul,  but  the 
orber^  also,  in  ri^ht  of  the  absent  triumvir, 
tSou  jht  thein3H>lv<>!*  entitled  to  more  consideration 
thin  they  now  enjoyeil. 

The  p«»wer  of  «lirtributing  the  lands  and  other 
r*'^jrds  to  the  army,  it  was  observed,  g;ive  Octa- 
viua a  signal  advantac^  over  his  colleague,  and 
filed  the  eipectatbns  of  all  men  upon  him  alone. 
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By  these  meJins  he  filleil  Italy  with  his  own  re- 
tnjners  and  friends ;  and  Fulvia  compUiined  tliat 
MariL  Antony  should  be  thus  <feprive«l  of  the 
fruits  of  a  \-ictory,  which  had  been  ol)tained 
chiefly  by  his  conduct  and  valour.  She  appealed 
to  tlie  legions,  presentetl  herself  at  their  quar- 
tera,  and,  with  her  chiMren  in  her  arms,  implored, 
what  she  was  pleased  to  call,  a  matter  of  right 
in  behalf  of  her  husband. 

In  this  manner,  persons  representing  the  ab- 
sent triumnr  endeavoured  to  divide  the  TmrtT, 
and  to  add  to  the  scene  of  political  confusion 
already  subsisting,  a  breach  and  opponition  of 
interest  among  thiose  who  commande<i  the  army. 
The  country,  at  the  same  time,  sufTerrtI  from  tfie 
interruption  that  was  given  by  the  flivts  of  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus  and  Sextus  Pomjteius.  from 
the  opposite  ports  of  Ilhnricum  and  Sicilv,  to  the 
importation  of  com  and  other  necessaries ;  and 
this  circumstance,  joined  to  the  uncertiinty  of 
property,  and  the  other  causes  which  interrupted 
mdustry,  completed  the  distresses  of  Italy. 

The  people,  although  they  were  willing  to  sub 
mit  to  any  government,  were  not  likelv  to  be  long 
able  to  endure  their  present  sufferings.  The 
friends  of  Antony  endeavoured  to  knd  (Vta\ius 
with  the  blame  of  these  evils,  and  thought  this  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  wrest  the  government 
out  of  his  hands.  They  found  fiii||t  with  tlie  pro- 
vision he  had  made  for  the  army  as  too  scanty ; 
and  they  joine<l  in  the  ccmiplaints  tliat  were 
made  by  the  Bulli*n*r«,  who  were  dis|)ossessed  of 
their  pn>i)CTtv  to  make  way  for  the  soldien^.  They 
affected  a  desian  to  restore  the  republic;  anil 
Lucius  Antonius,  in  the  character  of  Roman 
couKul.  calleil  ujjon  the  remaining  friends  o(  the 
commonwealth  to  appear  in  support  of  their  legal 
manistnite.  lie  pnifesstxl  his  intentii»n  to  nuke 
war  even  on  his  own  brother,  as  well  a;*  on  ( Oc- 
tavius, if  he  should  persist  in  his  pT<»«ent  u«urpQ- 
tions,  or  should  attempt  to  cMruct  the  nstomtion 
of  the  laws.  Rut,  mrtwithstMndinc  Iris  }  rofes- 
sions  to  this  nur|H»»«e,  he  him-^'lf,  alfectinj!  to  \*e- 
lieve  that  hw  f)«'r*in  w:h  in  d:inj:er,  put  hi:^ 
attenilnntrt  under  arms,  and  jwrnded  th«'  streets 
at  the  h««d  of  a  militar>'  forrt* ;  a  n«»asun'  that 
was  ever  considered  at  Rome  as  the  intimation 
of  a  desijrn  to  usurfi  the  coxemment. 

Octa%ius,  greatly  provokiil  by  theM»  attacks 
which  were  made  u|»on  him  by  the  rej:n*s«'nta- 
tives  of  Antony,  n'puiliateil  the  daughti  r  i»f  Tul- 
via,  whom,  at  the  fonnition  of  the  triinmirate, 
he  had  Iwtnjthed  merely  to  serve  a  |H)liti'M!  pur- 
pose, and  whom  he  now  retum«'<l  t«)  hrr  family, 
with  express  di-clarations  of  his  newr  having 
had  any  comnwrce  with  her  a«  his  wife.  Fulvia, 
aflectinu  to  consider  this  insult  as  a  pn*lude  to 
greater  injuries,  a pj>ejded  to  I^'iiiiluw  in  U-hulf  of 
his  alwMit  ci>ll«:ii;ue,  and  withdn  w  t(»  I'nni-s-*^, 
whither  great  nunilwrs  of  all  ni.ks  ami  o^ndi- 
ti«>ns  lioth  citil  and  military,  rtm-krd  tn  ^ier 
standard.  Here  she  put  hefj^lf  nt  the  h»'a'l  of 
an  army,  held  rejular  ci»ui:ii!s,  ami.  with  u 
swonl  by  l»er  siile,  ipiNo  the  jKirnle,  and  In-quently 
harangue<l  the  trm»]>s. 

In  these  hasty  advances  to  a  ruj  tnre,  r»-pre- 
sentations  to  Antony,  and  i>n'|>aratii»ii!»  f«)r  war, 
were  equally  inude  on  Uitfi  :*ide«.  It  wn*  yet 
uncertam  how  the  army  niiirlit  di\i«le  N'tw««en 
the  parties.  CVta%ius  was  l.kely,  by  hiM  pn-«i*noe, 
to  command  the  superior  numlvr;  but  crrat 
port  of  the  forces  now  in  Italy  hod  U-eu  levied  in 
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ilie  name  of  Antony,  and  still,  according  to  the 
ru'ftom  of  those  armies,  bore  his  name  on  their 
shicldif.  The  two  lejiionH  which  were  to  have 
been  transferred  to  Octavius,  to  rcolare  those 
wh'oh  he  had  given  to  Antony  in  Maccnlonia, 
were  still  retained  by  Lucius  Antonius  for  his 
brother.  The  provinces  of  Gaul,  with  consider- 
able armies,  ready  to  march  into  Italy,  were 
under  the  government  of  Ventidius,  of  Plancus, 
and  of  Asinius  PoUio,  who  were  the  adherents 
of  Antony,  and  likely  to  espouse  his  cause.  An- 
tony himself,  by  the  superiority  of  his  military 
character,  had,  in  the  course  of  his  joint  opera- 
tions with  Octavius,  greatly  surpassed  hino,  and 
liid  acquired  a  high  degree  of  reputation  with 
the  troojw.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  his 
rival  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  and  not 
nshly  to  draw  ujx>n  himself,  in  this  quarrel,  the 
Weight  of  his  colleague's  authority,  nor  to  disgust 
the  army,  by  api)earing  to  be  the  aggressor  m  a 
war  between  their  leaders. 

Such  disputes  were  certainly  in  general  disa- 
greeable to  the  army,  who,  ha'\ing  subdued  the 
republic,  hofied,  now  at  their  ease,  to  divide  its 
s|>oiIs.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  Octavius, 
il  a  war  should  ensue,  to  make  it  appear  to  be 
the  work  of  his  enemies.  For  this  purpose  he 
formed  at  Rome  a  council  of  the  pnnci^nl  ofH- 
c(>rs;  proposed  that  they  should  make  inquiry 
into  the  ground!  of  the  present  dissension,  and 
oblige  those  who  were  in  fault  to  submit  to  their 
decrees. 

Fulvia  and  her  partizans  called  this  military 
convention  by  a  ludicrous  name,  which  wc  may 
translate  the  ammunition  xfnate^^  and  refused  to 
submit  their  cauM*  to  so  new  a  tribunal. 

The  army  in  general  was  alarmed  at  the  Pjos- 
pocit  of  seeing  the  civil  war  renewed.  Two 
le^rjons  that  had  first  served  under  Cssar,  and 
afrerwanlfl  under  Anton v,  Iwinjj  now  Quartered 
at  Anc«>na,  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  with  in- 
tr.^itifs  that  the  ixirties  would  avoid  a  rupture. 
They  were  rcfcrrctl  by  Octavius  to  L.  AnU> 
niu^  who,  ho  >«aid,  was  the  aggressor;  and  pro- 
cei'diniT,  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  piH)i)le 
t(>  Pr.i!iiestc,  where  the  heatl:*  of  the  o|)j)osite 
p  irty  wore  assH?mhled.  beseechcfl  them  to  spare 
tlui  ropublir,  already  tix)  much  afflicted  with 
I'ivil  tlissensions.  They  were  told  for  answer, 
tfiat  "Octiivius  was  the  aggressor;  that  while 
hiH  colleague  was  raisintr  money  for  the  lienefit  of 
tho  ar:ny,  he  was  artfully  changinjj  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy,  and  occujvjring  all  tne  im{>ortant 
stations  of  the  emnire  with  his  own  retainers  and 
creatures;  that  tne  money,  which,  under  pre- 
teni»e  of  snpportin<^  the  war  ajrainst  Sextus  Pom- 
peius,  hail  been  taken  from  the  treasury,  was  by 
( >ctiivius  (livcrtod  from  its  use,  and  employed  in 
corrupting  the  trwps  of  his  friend;  that  tlic  es- 
tites  of  the  proscrilwd,  under  the  prtUcnce  of 
#a!t)s,  at  which,  besides  the  creatures  of  Qctavius, 
tljcre  was  no  man  to  purchase,  had  been  actually 
••niployed  by  him  for  the  same  pur{)ose;  that,  if 
he  rejilly  meant  to  avoid  a  rupture,  he  ought  to 
do  nothing  without  con."»ulting  the  friends  of  his 
c^lleaguf*,  who  were  equally  entitled  with  him- 
self to  share  in  the  fruits  of  their  common  victory 
ohtaiiu'd  at  Philip])i.  But  I  know,"  said  Lucius 
Anto.'ii.H,  ''tlie  falsehood  of  Octavius ;  while  he 
amuses  you  with  the  hopes  of  a  negotiation  and 
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treaty,  and  with  professions  of  havinq  not  bins  st 
heart  besides  your  interest,  he  is  •nmng  himsr'lf 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  has  reinTorcpd  thr 
garrison  of  Brundusium,  with  an  e^idejit  purpoae 
to  obstruct  the  return  of  his  colleague,  and  your 
principal  friend,  into  Italy." 

Octavius  being  in  poascssion  of  the  capital,  in 
order  that  he  might  appear  to  have,  not  onlv  the 
authority  of  government,  but  the  counteoanoe 
likewise  of  all  the  more  respectable  citizens  of 
Rome  on  his  side^  called  an  aasembly  of  the 
senate,  at  which  he  invited  the  Elquestrian  onk^r 
to  attend.  He  represented  to  this  assembly  tbe 
calamities  that  were  now  impending  over  Italy 
from  the  jealousy  and  restlcsa  ambition  of  a  few 
persons,  who  called  themselves  the  friends  of 
Mark  Antony,  and  he  exhorted  them  with  oaf 
accord  to  join  him  in  averting  these  e^ils.  He 
accordingiy  obtained  a  deputation  to  be  sent  tu 
Pneneste,  where  the  heads  of  the  opposite  paitr 
were  still  assembled,  to  remonstrate  against  thor 
procedure.  This  measure  however  had  no  other 
effect  besides  that  which  Octavius  proposed  by 
it,  that  of  transferring  to  his  enemies  the  Uame 
of  all  the  evUs  which  were  expected  to  folkw. 

An  expedient  was  propowd,  more  likelv  to 
prevent  these  evils,  by  a  conference  to  be  he£d  br 
the  military  officers  of  the  opposite  sides,  who, 
perceiving  themselves  about  to  be  involved  ini 
quarrel,  were  extremely  averse  to  risk  all  the  ad- 
\'antages  they  had  already  obtained,  without  anj 
prospect  of  gain.  This  expedient  of  a  militarjr 
congress  was  suggested  by  the  ofiicere  themselves, 
and  was  readily  embraced  by  their  leaders.  Gahii 
being  half  way  from  Pncnest^  to  Rome,  vns 
fixed  upon  as  the  place  at  which  they  shouU 
meet;  but  on  the  oay  on  which  they  were  to 
open  their  conference,  parties  of  horse  baring 
been,  from  some  remains  of  distrust,  without  aiiv 
concert,  sent  forward  on  both  sides  to  escort  their 
deputies,  and  mutually  to  observe  each  other, 
they  met  unexpectedfy  on  the  highway,  arul 
coming  to  blows,  numbers  were  killetJ  or  wound- 
etl,  and  the  intended  cx)nvention  was  dropped. 

P'ach  of  the  parties,  in  consequence  of  this 
accident,  published  a  manifesto,  and  began  U> 
assemble  in  a  hostile  manner.  Lucius  Antonii» 
had  ordered  new  levies,  and  with  these,  joined  to 
the  troops  already  on  foot,  under  the  authority 
of  his  brother,  and  who  were  now  stationed  in 
the  nearer  province  of  Graul,  under  Calenus  l»e 
projx>sed  to  assemble  an  army  of  eleven  legions. 

Octavius  ordered  six  legions  under  Salvidie nus, 
from  Spain;  and  having  already  four  in  Itily, 
with  a  cx>nsidcrable  Ixxly  of  troops,  wliicii,  under 
the  designation  of  Praetorian  hands,  made  the 
ordinary  guard  of  his  person,  he  took  the  field  to 
prevent  the  designs  of^his  enemies. 

The  nobility  and  citizens  of  rank  were  di\'ided ; 
but  the  gn»ater  part,  who  had  yet  anv  ho{)es  t>( 
seeing  the  civil  government  n»«toretl,  thought 
themselves  safer  in  the  party  of  the  consul  Lu- 
cius Antonius,  than  in  that  of  Cxsar;  and  ac- 
cordingly repairetl  to  his  camp. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  on  the  eve  of  a  contest  thus 
likely  to  divide  his  enemies,  might  have  maile 
himself  of  Cimsiderable  consequence,  or  mi^ht 
have  obtained  advantageous  terms  from  either 
party.  His  forces  had  been  seen  jjreatly  aug- 
mented by  the  accession  of  two  legions,  the  rv- 
mains  of  the  wreck  at  Philippi,  that  had  escaped 
with  Murcus.    Ue  might  have  got  a  footing  ia 
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[talj,  and,  by  the  favourable  dispodtlon  of  many 
irlio  felt  the  oppreaxion  of  the  present  govern- 
mnit,  or  dreaded  the  future  efiecta  of  ita  tyranny, 
night  have  held  the  balance  between  the  con- 
Irmlin^  parties.  He,  neverthelera,  either  under 
the  DoCion  of  lca%'ing  hia  enemiea  to  waste  their 
rtfenffth  against  each  oiher,  or  not  haWng  a 
■uflicient  genius  for  such  SLrdaoua  enterpritie«, 
■afiered  the  opportunity  to  escape,  and  contented 
Idmself  with  endeavouring  to  secure  hw  posses- 
■ioo  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  he  hoped  to 
ictaiii  as  a  patriowny  independent  of  Rome. 

Abenobarbus,  the  other  remaining  kader  or  re- 
pieaentative  of  the  lepuUican  party,  who  was 
•tQl  hovering  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy  with 
the  remains  of  the  fleet,  which  he  hail  command- 
ed onder  Brutus  and  Cassius,  made  frequent 
deaoentS)  and  plundered  the  recent  settlements  of 
the  veterans.  He  even  forced  his  way  into  the 
haiboiir  of  Brundusium,  took  some  gallevs  be- 
longing to  Octa^iua,  and  laid  waste  t&  adjacent 
country ;  but,  while  he  was  acting  in  a  manner 
equally  hostile  to  both  parties,  the  forces  of  the 
tnumvirs,  indifferent  to  every  external  enemy, 
began  to  assemble  against  each  other.  Lepidus 
declared  for  Octavius,  and  these  two  having  left 
the  citT  together,  Lucius  Antonius  presented 
himsell  at  the  gates,  and  was  admitted.  Having 
aaaembled  the  people,  he  declared  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  restore  the  republic  Hia  brother,  he 
aaiil,  for  the  future  desired  no  illegal  powers,  and 
was  ready  to  join  in  calling  Octavius  and  Lepi- 
dua  to  acocmnt  for  the  tyranny  they  had  lately 
exercised  against  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  event  of  this  contest 
appeared  to  depend  on  the  movements  that  were 
making  on  the  side  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  Salvi- 
dienus  oeing  on  his  march  to  join  Octavius,  Asi- 
nius  and  Vcntidius  hung  on  his  rear.  Agrippa, 
on  the  part  of  Cssar,  passed  the  Po  in  order  to 
join  Satvidienus ;  and  having  succeeded  in  this 
cicsi;;n,  they  ol>liced  Asinius  and  Ventidius  to 
remain  on  the  dc&nsive,  expecting  the  arrival  of 
Lucius  Antonius,  who  was  on  his  march  to  sup- 
port them. 

When  Antonius  came  to  a  pass  of  the  Apen- 
nines, on  the  FUiminian  way,  he  found  the  gorges 
of  these  mountains  already  occupied  by  Agrippa 
and  Salvidieous;  not  attempting  to  force  them, 
be  Ml  back  to  Perusia,  and  sent  orders  to  Venti- 
«hus  to  join  him  by  some  other  route ;  but  Oc- 
tavius lui%'ing  got  possession  of  Sentinum  and 
Nursia,  two  posts  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
mountains,  eflectually  prevented  the  junction  of 
his  enemies,  assembled  all  his  forces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Perusia,  and  invested  Antonius  in 
that  place.  He  drew  a  line  of  circumvalbtion, 
extending  about  fifty  stadia,  or  six  miles,  and 
placed  his  army  between  two  parallels,  equally 
strong,  against  any  attempts  that  were  likely  to  hie 
made  from  the  garrison,  or  from  the  field. 

Lucius  Antonius  being  thus  shut  up  in  Peru- 
sia durin;;  the  autumn,  and  part  of  winter,  and 
all  the  eSCortu  of  Fulvia,  Axinius,  Vcntidiutt,  and 
Plancus,  to  succour  him  being  incflVrtual,  he  was 
reduced,  from  want  of  pruvisionts  to  the  greatest 
extremities,  and  otfenHl  to  capitulate. 

Octavius,  in  accepting  this  oiler,  with  his  usual 
iddrcas,  took  measures  to  divide  his  enemies,  or 
',0  aow  the  seeds  of  future  iealouMy  among  them. 
He  aA«ted  to  distinguish  the  regular  troops, 
which  had  been  formed  to  serve  imder  his  col- 


league Marie  Antony,  from  the  Roman  citizens, 
or  rather  supposed  disorderly  persons,  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  this  iuFurrection.  The  first, 
from  pretended  respect  to  their  leader,  he  allowed 
to  withdraw  with  honour;  the  others  he  required 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  In  complying  with 
this  requisition,  L.  Antonius  himselt  set  the  ex- 
ample,  went  forth  in  person  to  receive  the  victor's 
commands,  and  being  courteously  treated,  alleged 
his  duty  as  a  civil  magistrate,  and  his  desire  to 
restore  the  commonwealth,  as  an  apology  for  his 
conduct,  and  implored  merry  for  tnoae  who  had 
embarked  with  him  in  the  same  design.  Octa- 
vius replied,  **  That  as  his  enemies  had  surren- 
dered tnemselves  at  discretion,  he  sboukl  make 
no  remarks  on  the  truth  of  their  plea,  nor  talk  of 
conditions,  where  he  was  not  to  be  bound  by  a 
treaty ;  that  he  must  now  consider  not  only  what 
hia  enemies  had  merited,  but  what  was  due  to 
himself."  Having  found  among  his  prisonera 
some  of  the  veterans  who  had  served  under  Ce- 
sar, he  was  disposed  to  have  ordered  them  all  to 
be  executed;  out  observing  that  this  measure 
was  extremely  offensive  to  his  own  armv,  be 
confined  his  severities  to  the  Roman  citnena, 
who,  he  pretended,  had  on  this  oocanon  acted 
with  eqiul  animosity  to  the  army,  and  to  him- 
self. To  avenge  the  supposed  fnjury  that  was 
done  to  the  army,  all  persons  of  the  civil  descrip- 
tion, found  under  arrns,  were  pul  to  death.  Of 
these,  Cannutius,  C.  Flavius,  Clodius,  Bvthini- 
cus,  and  others,  are  mentioned  by  Appian.^  This 
Cannutius  is  said  by  Dion  Cassius  to  have  been 
the  tribune,  who  presenting  Octavius  to  his  first 
audience  from  the  people,  contributed  so  much 
to  the  rise  of  his  fortunes. 

The  greater  jiart  of  the  executions  were  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  Octavius,  and  in  the 
manner  of  sacrifices  to  the  manes,  or  to  the  divi- 
nity, of  Julius  Ciesar.  In  this  form,  however 
detestable,  they  were  supjiofsed,  in  that  age,  to 
carry  an  aspect  of  piety,  which  sanctified  the 
cruelty  with  which  they  were  onlercd,  and  with 
which  Octavius  himself  witnessed  the  scene. 
Four  hundred  of  the  seuatorian  and  equestrian 
order  are  said,  by  Dion  Cassius  and  Suetonius, 
to  have  perished  m  this  manner.^  The  magis- 
trates and  council  of  Perusia,  being  separately 
ordered  to  execution,  implored  for  merry,  but  had 
one  general  answer,  Yuu  must  die*  The  place 
itself  whether  by  the  desperation  of  its  innabi- 
tants,  or  by  the  outrage  ot  those  who  were  now 
become  mastera  of  it,  was  set  on  fire,  and  burnt 
to  the  ground.  The  count nr  around  being  d<s 
serted,  or  laid  waste  with  nre  and  swonl,  and 
cleared  of  its  former  potvessors,  became  a  prey  to 
such  foliowera  of  the  army  as  chose  to  occupy  it* 

At  the  date  of  this  o<Iiou8  transaction,  (.^ctaviua 
was  no  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age; 
and  though,  in  former  examf>les  of  cruelty,  his 
youth  may  have  l>een  overruled  or  misled  by  the 
partv-rage  of  his  coUeaffucs,  yet,  in  this  instance, 
he  himself  betrayed  a  men-ilcss  nature,  in  the 
etre<-ts  of  which  he  had  no  man  to  share,  or  to 
divide  the  blame ;«  and  the  v*orld  liegan  to  dread 
more  from  the  separate  power  which  he  wut 
about  to  establish,  than  they  did  from  the  joiiU 
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nmirpntion,  in  whirh  ho  bore  a  part,  vith  per-  | 
mins,  of  whom  tlio  one  was  coritrmni'il  for  want  . 
of  tMjKieity,  and  the  other  iletested  for  liis  prolli- 
gate  in;innen». 

IVfore  the  breakiiijj  out  of  this 
U.  C.  713.       war  i:i   Italy,    Do.'nitius  CaUiiius 
and  Asinim  Pollio  had  Ix-on  do«- 
I^  Ihtm.Oil'     timsl  eunswis;  anil    the   vear  fol- 
Pollio.  lowLni;  that,  in  which  thi'se  tninH- 

act ions  passed,  is  aceonlinsly  dated 
or  iii-:«'ril>e«l  wilh  ttieir  names.  They  were 
pn've?itrd,  howeviT,  by  tlfw  bre:ich  Wtween  the 
ailhert* nt>i  of  Ant«>ny  and  of  CiDHar,  fmm  taking 
the  formal  jioHs-'ssion  of  their  office. 

Pollio,  holding  his  commiirsion  from  Mark 
Antony,  althou<rh  he  had  no  opj)ortunity  to  art, 
wan  understtxxl  to  ioin  with  the  brother  in  the 
late  ilivittion  of  thi'ir  parties.  While  the  war 
continued,  iNMni^  8tatione<l  in  iiia  province  in  the 
didtrir.t  <»f  Veneti:i,  hi*  carrietl  on  a  corre«|)ond- 
encewith  Ahenolwirbn**,  and  represi'nting  LueiuA 
Antoiiiu;*,  with  hi^t  title  of  Roman  consul,  a:* 
leijal  hea«l  of  the  n»publie,  ende:ivoured  to  enjriije 
that  olficer  on  his  RJde;  but,  in  the  event  of  tlie 
war,  tliis  rorresjKmden.'e  was  bn>ke  off,  and  the 
niilitarv  adherents  of  Ant»mv  Ivinj  disperse*!  or 
cut  otI|  hi:)  relations  and  retainers  Oed  in  dilferent 
din  vt  inns. 

[■'ulvia,  escorted  by  three  thousand  horse,  took 
the  riMid  to  Brundusium,  anvl  from  thence,  with 
Plancus  and  ftonie  othi-r  attendants,  under  the 
conv4»y  of  live  jr:illi«ys,  sailiil  to  Gnir*'.*  Julia, 
the  aured  mother  of  Antony,  Ux^k  refu<xe  with 
Pextns  P»»mjM'ius  in  Sicily.  Thither  likewiHc 
fled  TiiM'rius  Cl.iudius  Xen).  wilh  his  wife  Li- 
via  l)rw>iilla,  and  her  infant  stm,  {)ers4)ns  often  to 
be  mcntioni^l  in  tlie  se'piel  of  this  hi^t4>ry,  as 
princi|Kd  Rhurers  in  that  |^K^wer  which  now 
R«'eiiM*d  to  Ik*  raisiMl  on  the  nun  of  their  fortunes. 
C)tlu'r«*  ha«l  ret.'ourNL'  to  the  protection  of  Aheno- 
b.irbiH  on  the  co:iKt  u(  A|nilia. 

While  the  relatiinis  of  Antony  in  Italy  wen' 
cn^a^cd  in  XhU  unfortunate  ct)n{«'st,  he  hims««lf 
had  p.issetl  from  Cilreece  throuirh  Asia  into 
Ejrypt,  when*,  U'lievinn  nil  his  ditliculties  were 
at  an  end,  he  indul^jed  his  natural  dis;H>sition  to 
pleasure  and  di^-^iiKiiion.  At  Mphesus  he  had 
ns-u^iiihli'd  the  prin-'ipal  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  pro;rt)se<l  a  ccuitribution,  anil  re- 
I»n'si'nt<«d  the  (Mvasion  which  ohliijed  his  col- 
eaju«»s  and  himself  to  make  a  demand  fornnmey. 
'•Tiicy  were  about  to  disl)and  the  army,"  he 
paid,  '■  consist  in  <i  of  no  less  than  twentv-ci:jht 
le;jions,  to  whom  wen?  due  preat  arrears  oi  pay, 
tojictlicr  with  ilesi*rved  rewanls  and  gnituities  fi)r 
past  serviciM.  (.)ne  of  my  colleasiu«"s,"  he  con- 
tinued, "is  «;one  into  Italy  to  provide  si'ttlemenls 
for  this  numerous  army,  or  rather  to  remove  all 
the  inhabitants  of  tint  country,  in  onler  to  make 
way  for  them.  The  task  of  finding  supplies  of 
money  lies  upon  me,  and  [  am  j)erhUaded  you 
will  «>wn  we  are  very  m«^ler:ite,  when  we  demand 
110  mon*  than  you  'j.wc  to  our  enemies!.  JSecj-s- 
Rity,  however,  oliliLr-.'s  us  to  exact,  in  one  yj'ar, 
what  Mrntiis  and  <  'a^sisis  levied  in  twi>."  "  V«>u 
will  jiie.ise  thi'U  to  orltT,''  siid  one  of  the  audi- 
ence, ''two  summers  and  two  liarw--ts  in  this 
won.ler!"i:l  year;  for  you,  wht»  cm  (••):n:naiid  us  to 
pavt!;e  \.\\  of  fvo  veirs  in  one.  r;in  li'vcv.ise  tinier 
t!ie  frnit-i  iit'both  veirs  io  be  mtlien-.l  in  one."'-' 


1  Appian.  «ie  IJclI.  Civ.  lih.  v. 
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Antony,  who  paid  morr  rrgard  to  ivit  tljanii: 
the  con^iiderations  either  of  humanity  or  juaCct, 
was  pleaMcd  with  tliis  antft%'er,  and  a^renJ  tfaii 
the  proposed  subndy  Cihould  be  levied  in  h» 
years,  instead  of  one.'  From  EphcsUfS  he  tnvd- 
led  by  tlie  coast  towards  Syria,  laid  heaiv  coo- 
tributions,  dispofied  of  landtf  and  countiv  ntl^ 
of  which  he  made  gifts  to  his  retainers  arJ  Hr 
lowers.  He  received  frequent  ap{iiicatii>!M  U! 
such  favours  fn>m  those  w  ho  attt^nded  him,  lUhiA 
preti-nce  that  the  estiteis,  which  they  co\fUc, 
were  either  deserted  or  occu^Med  by  an  eneiLj. 
I'o  his  cook,  in  particular,  he  u  said  to  have  2ivn 
the  grant  of  a  large  jjossesiuon,  for  having  pkasej 
him  in  the  dressing  of  a  supper.  In  his  owol«- 
haviuur,  he  exhibited  that  dis^pation  and  ritn- 
vagance,  to  which  he  ever  returnod  in  the  ntf' 
ments  of  triumph  and  relaxation,  and  showed,  id 
the  gayety  and  festivity  of  hia  court,  a  perirct 
contrast  to  the  melancholy  ^vith  which  the  iolo- 
bitants  of  every  province  were  aeixed  oo  lus 
appnxich.4  He  had  probably  seen  Clfti{iatnia 
Italy,  during  her  intimacy  with  Julius  Cs^ir; 
and  now,  supposing  himself  come  in  place  of  (ha 
Kucci-^sful  a(iventun^r,  as  head  of  the  emiin,  It 
thought  of  this  prize  as  the  reward  of  his  labuiis. 
and  jNiKsibly  considered  her  as  the  priiKipal  ii^ 
iei*t  of  his  journey  to  the  east,  in  order  to 
heighten  the  scene  of  their  meeting,  with  a  fiiite 
to  consist  of  a  supiKwed  quarrel  and  r^concili^ 
tion,  he  alKvtetl  to  believe  a  report  of  her  ha^in: 
onlered  her  fleet  from  Cyprus  to  jwn  that  of  Ca>- 
sius  in  the  late  war,  and  he  sent  her  a  f>iniki 
summons  to  meet  him  in  CiUda,  and  togi^eiii 
her  answers  to  this  heavy  charge. 

(.'^let>pitra  aci'ordinglv  appeared  on  the  Cytinu- 
on  iNKird  a  galley,  with  a  splendid  retinue,  aiiJ 
da/zled  the  Roman  trium\ir  with  the  prvfusi<'a 
of  \\v.T  ornaments,  the  elegance  of  her  equipo^r. 
and  the  charms  of  her  i)er»on.  She  was  now 
alwut  nine  and  twenty  years  of  aire,  and  l-riiu 
ac(puinted  with  the  languages  ami  manners  el' 
dilferent  nations,  |»articulariy  instructeil  in  ij.- 
liteniture  of  the  Gret^ks,  and  ln'intf  in  the  r/.alu- 
rity  of  wit  and  l>eauty,  she  joined  the  arts  vi  a 
ciKpict,  with  all  the  accomplishments  whioh  lie- 
canii*  the  birth  and  the  liiorh  conditit)ii  of  a  qutvn. 
Being  inviteil  to  FUp  with  Antony,  Rhe  pleaiui 
that  he  should  liegin  with  accepting  lier  iriwta- 
tion.  At  their  first  entertainment,  olwer%ini:  thut 
his  niillerv  »ivounil  of  the  canij),  she  hun>nur(-<i 
him  in  this  manner,  and  even  sur]ussed  him  la 
tlic  freedom  of  her  conversation. 

Fn)m  thenceforward  Antony  Laid  aside  a'.: 
business,  folhnved  the  queen  of  Kgy]:t  to  her 
kiriijfilom,  leaving  his  own  pmvinccii  exj->nd  to 
an  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  s<H)n  an«r  as- 
sailed and  overrun;  and  while  Ibis  rfor.ii  wus 
raging  in  the  east,  and  his  brother,  wiili  ii::* 
other  adherents  in  Italy,  were  strujjL'linj;  U'T  I..> 
share  in  the  government  of  the  ♦•nipire,  :;i..i 
obliged  to  fly  or  submit  to  l;i-«  rival,  he  pas***):  i:-' 
winter  at  Alexandria  in  froli-,*  and  cH'^sij^-tj-  r:.' 
To  ijratily  the  jealousy  of  (.'leo|ulr.i,  he  i>:i:i  ••  . 
Ar^mo'-,  her  sister  an«(  ctMn;H-lilor  fur  the  {':.:  ..  . 
wlio  iia:l  hitherto  U^en  conrinetl  at  .MiUti.-.  l  •  i- 
put  !o  death.  In  every  oil >er  p:;rtii-ii'.tr.  r;i  -.• 
fered  hiniH'lf  to  he  i'overnv'd  by  her  e.ij  rie.-.  .:  i 
with  the  e:i->ijn-;  and  atti  rulan«'e  <.f  a  n-.'..i.i:;  c  :• 
-i\'X  and  first  oliieer  i»f  the  stale   in    ti.e  en.:  ir-." 


3  Plut.  iu  .\ntonio. 
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a  boy  andcr  thp  influence  of  hu  first 
The  couive  of  bin  pleanums  however, 

httle  time  eflTectualty  intemi|jteil,  by  a  ! 
the  litate  of  hi«  afTain  in  Svria  and  the 

.-«,  the  ion  of  the  kinfr  of  Parthia,  had 
le  Euphrates  with  a  ^*at  army,  had 
■^yrri,  and  wan  making  hasty  adx'ancen 
He  was  conducted  m  this  expedition 
lu^  a  Roman  officer,*  who,  on  tlic  part 
(  ;ind  Camiu^  had  resided  at  the  court 
1  while  the  fate  of  the  cmmrc  yet  re- 
1  ftusiiense  at  Philippi,  ana  who  now 
!  the  Farthians  to  atteinjit  the  conquest 
It  tirovinces  in  their  neighbourhoml, 
Slider  with  the  Roman  republic  itself, 
Kne  the  pnneasion  uf  mere  adventurerH, 
vlodtred  and  unsupjiorted  by  the  laws  of 
lonwealth. 

this  alarm,  Antonv  had  amembled  the 

it^s  of  Asia  and  of  Ei^yiit,  and  had  set 

two  hundrev]  callrvs  for  tlie  coast  of 

;  when  the  misi'onduct  and  dintresH  of 

ms  in  Italy  were  rejtortcd  to  him,  and 

im  the  necessity  of  directintr  thither  the 

t  which   he  had   fittetl  out  against  the 

\  in  order  to  re-establish  Iiis  int4>retit, 

ve  the  n*mainH  of  his  nower7     Having 

:1  the  command  of  his  fi)rces  in  Asia 

to  Ventidius,  he  stei-reil   for  Cintre. 

I  arrival  at  Athens,  he  was  reciived  l»y 
MfhoAc  salutations  were  prolialily  less 
than  Xhone  to  which  he  had  N*<'n  lately 
rd  in  K^y)it.  The  huslund  and  the 
Jiis  occasion,  were  mutually  disiMwed  to 
id  to  KN'riininato.     He  coniplametl  of 

which  h-iil  U.1'11  so  unstMSiinably  raised 
r.iirs  ill  Italy,  and  •«hr  of  hi:*  nottiriims 
s  to  her  Utl,  ami  of  his  n'luissni'vs  in 
of  hi!4  iiiten-'tt.  She  wa-t  supjNist-d,  in 
Z  the  lati'  quarn-l  with  Hctaxiurs  to 
d  s«>  much  fn»in  jrajiju-^y  »)f  ^'Itstjiatm, 
e  industriously  cn-atrd  trouhles  in  Italy, 
:o  hasten  the  return  of  ht-r  husliand  from 

Sen^  Antonv  wn«  likewise  met  by  Scri- 
.ibi,  the  fjther-in-law  of  t>extus  Pom- 
fio,  under  iirett-nce  of  C(»nductin:r  his 
ulia  in  safi-ty  to  hrr  s')n,  lin)U<;ht  over- 
in  alliance,  and  i)ro|iO(^dri  to  form  sonH> 
>r  the  conilurt  of^thrir  o|)erations  on  the 
coast4  of  Italy  against  ()cla\iun.  To 
o*il,  however,  Antony  m:ule  no  d(>cirii\e 

II  the  lato  partition  of  the  oni|»in*,  Italy 
made  a  ]>.irt  in  the  M'lxiraU*  lot  of  any 
Lira\irs;  but  U'inq  etjuallv  o]icn  to  all  of 
itony  profej»!Mil  IxMnjr  on  lii-i  way  thither, 
lenemy  of  Ortavius,  but  a*  hiii  (vlh-ajue 
»vi'rniiient,  ctpnlly  iTitert»st«"«l  with  hini- 
v.vr\c  the  capital  oi'  the  empire  undis- 
In  answer  to  Lil»o,  then'fon-,  he  ac- 

reii  hii«  oMi^ration  to  Sextos  Poni|iciu:(, 
lumouribli*  niinner  in  which  he  h.id 
lis  relation,  a-i.sun'fl  hiin,  tliat  if  an  oi>- 
•  offrn"*!,  he  sin  mid  U»  happy  to  nturn 
ir;  niid  that  it'  \w  wen*  i>blii:i'<l  to  iiuike 
h'taviu^,  he  >!i.>ul.l  l»e  ^lad  of  PonnK-y's* 


•«.'«l  tti  h?  th'  •«'in  ftf  him  wli.>  jutviiI  itnil'*r 
•ar.  in  tUo  r.Nlnrtioii  i»f  Catil.  ami  uftL-rwarli 
iiii  in  ttK*  rivil  war. 
in  Je  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  v.    Ptul  in  Antunio. 


assistance ;  or,  in  case  matters  were  accommoda- 
ted otherwise,  should  not  neglect  his  interest  in 
adjustin]^  the  treaty. 

Octa\iU8  being'  informed  of  this  inteniew. 
seized  the  opjtortunity  whii*h  it  pave  him  oi 
raising  su8{iicions  niraiiibt  Antony  in  the  minus 
of  the  veterans,  lie  publibhed  the  int(llii;ence 
he  had  received  of  his  corres|H)ndi>ncc  with  the 
head  of  the  Pompeian  faction,  and  represented  it 
as  a  prelude  to  some  scheme  for  restoring;  tlie  enc^ 
mies  of  the  late  Crsar,  for  nM^stablithin^;  the 
ancient  possessors  of  land  in  Italy,  and,  conse- 
quently, for  dispossessing  the  veterans  of  the  set- 
tlements rtcently  made  in  thiir  favour.  By 
spreading  these  n'ports  in  the  army,  lie  took 
measures  to  strengthen  himself,  in  case  he  should 
find  it  necessar)'  to  refuse  his  colleague  a  free  ad- 
mission into  any  of  the  jwrts  of  Italy. 

Soon  after  the  retluction  of  Perusia,  Calenus, 
who  commanded  a  connd(*rable  body  of  Antony's 
forces  at  the  foot  of  tlic  A  his,  dying,  Octavius 
repaired  to  the  quarters  of  tnose  tro(i{i6,  gained 
them  over  to  his  own  interest,  and,  in  onJer  to 
secure  their  fklelitv,  made  the  neotvsary  change 
of  their  ofiicers.  )iy  these  means,  after  he  had 
supplanted  the  party  of  his  rival  in  all  the  towns 
which  they  held  in  Italy,  he  now  disfiossesBed 
them  of  the  Cisalpine  Gaiil,  for  which  tlieir  leader 
had  so  long  contended  against  tlie  st^nale. 

At  the  arrix-al  of  Antony  in  Greece,  Octavius 
could  muster  a  land  force  {ireatly  superior  to  any 
that  could  Im*  formed  against  him,  e\'en  by  the 
junction  of  his  rival  with  Ahenobarlais  and'Sex- 
tus  Pom{N'ius ;  but  he  was  so  much  inferior  in 
shippiniT,  that  if  their  fleets  should  unite,  they 
must  be  masters  of  the  coa>t,  and  prevent  all  tfaie 
im[>oTtati4ins  by  which  Italy  was  supplied  from 
abroad.  To  sow  the  weils  of  some  jealousy  be- 
tween theiiL,  or  to  countemet  the  intriirut^  of 
Antony  with  ^^crilK>nius  LiU>  and  v\ith  Sextus 
Pom|)»'iuK,  he  made  otfers  of  niarri^itre  to  ScrilNV 
nui,  the  itister  of  IAU\  and  aunt  of  Poin{iey-B 
wite;  atxl  this  pni|Mto<iI  lieing  faxoumbly  n*cei\ed 
bv  the  brother,  he  N-nt  Mucin,  the  mother  of 
^xtus  Poni|ieius,  with  an  honoumble  ntinue,  to 
engage  her  son  likewise'  to  pr4iuu>te  the  intended 
alliance.  Hy  thetie  nusins,  he  hojied  to  amuse, 
or  to  soften,  the  aninsBtity  of  that  family  against 
hiniwlf ;  or  at  least,  by  these  ap{varances  of  m 
friendly  corres|Min(k'nce  with  Sex  tus  Pompeiui^ 
in  his  tuni,  to  alarm  Antony,  and  thus  to  duom- 
cert  anv  [ilan  which  his  rival,  in  tlu*  pn)s|NTt  of 
a  breacli  with  himself,  ini^iht  ha\e  formed  for  a 
coalition  with  the  nniuins  of  the  n'publican  ))arty. 
This  marrial^'  with  Scriitoiiiii,  was  the  second 

1)roject  of  the  same  WiimI  \%liich  ( U'ta\iu8  had 
bmied  liefon*  tlH*  aiii^  of  twenty -four,  UM-rrlv  to 
lull  the  \iL'ilanre,  or  to  blunt  the  uiiintosity  ot^his 
antagonists,  while  hehiniM-lf  ct:>uinued  to  pursue 
his  princijul  object  uith  unn-initting  attention 
and  'inlour. 

Antony,  in  every  com|i;iri»ion  with  fVta\ius, 
not  unlv  had  the  aiUantane  of  \ear>,  but  was 
re<'koneJ  the  better  s«il(!iir;  and  b;iviiii;  \nu\  the 
prineijial  shan-,  if  not  the  wImIc  hi>iii.iir  of  the 
victory  at  rhiii|>|4,  had  L'riat  aiitl..'ri:y  in  the 
army,  an.l  was  likely,  wl,i'n\er  he  a]'{H-are<l,  ti» 
bi>  iiivour.ibiy  n-eii\((l  hy  uW  tiie  'ri^ipsi  wl.o  had 
any  where  s4T\<'1  under  hi*  eons  main  I.  These, 
however,  ni>i>n  liih  appn<ich  to  ll;dy,  undi  r  vari- 
ous i>retene«*s,  were  si*nt  by  his  cralty  rival  into 
the  distant  pru\ince«,    Li'^ua  too^  aU.huu!^  bik 
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htd  hitherto  acquiesced  m  the  late  partition  of 
the  ernnipp,  hy  which  he  liad  been  stripped  of  hiij 
equal  annre  in  the  power  of  a  triumvir;  yet,  as 
he  waft  suflereil  to  retain  the  title,  and  nii^ht 
throw  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  either  of  the 
other  y«rti«'H,  or  furnish  a  pretence  for  si>me  jxirt 
of  the  anny  to  follow  him,  it  was  thought  pro|it'r, 
on  the  pn-vut  <HTa*»ion,  to  n^novc  him  to  a  tlis- 
tance.  For  this  purj)»)?e,  the  jjovemment  of 
Africa  wa.-j  a-^si^neti  to  him,  and  he  himself,  with 
MX  leirionsof  dout)tful  incUnations,  was  dismissed 
to  take  possesition  of  tliat  pro\ince. 

While  (Vtavius  was  thus  strenjrthening  him- 
self in  Italy,  or  ri'movinj;  every  object  of  distrust 
from  that  countrj*.  Antony,  with  a  less  pacific  ap- 
peaninct?  than  he  Ivid  hitherto  preserved,  set  out 
from  Athens,  and  leaving  Fulvia  ill  at  Sicyon, 
joined  at  Corcyra  his  fl«?et,  which  liad  come  round 
the  Peloiionnesus,  and  from  themu*  sailinl  with 
two  hundred  c^lleys  for  the  coast  of  Italy,  lie 
waf  joine<l  hy  Ahenobarbus  in  his  passagt\  and 
■tecred  dinrtly  for  Hrundusium.  As  there 
was  no  d(*claretl  quarrel  betwixt  himsi-lf  and 
Octavius,  he  ex|iected  to  lie  admitted  into  this 
port ;  but  U'injr  di.sap{)ointiHl  in  this  exiiectation, 
nc  landed  at  some  distance  from  the  harbour,  and 
invested  or  blocktil  up  the  town  by  sea  ami  by 
land.  Havinj;  thus  committed  hosiihties,  he  no 
longer  hesital«l  in  acceptinjj  the  allLincc  of  Sex- 
tus  Poni])eius  a«;ainst  Octavius,  and  pro{)06ed  to 
him  to  make  a  descent  stnne  where  on  the  opyto- 
nite  ciwst  of  Italy,  to  district  the  fori'es  of  their 
.common  eneinv,  while  he  himself  continued  the 
uetre  of  Brundur^ium. 

Sextus  P«>mj)eius  accordingly,  notwithstanding 
that  the  m:irria<:(;  of  his  relation  Scril)onia  with 
Octivius  had  Uiken  ]>lace,  not  suiTcrini^  himself 
to  bi>  impostnl  u]>on  hv  this  artifice,  landed  at 
Thurio,  in  the  luy  of  ^arentum,  made  himself 
master  of  that  ])lace,  and  of  the  country  from 
thence  to  (.'i>ns«'nti:i.  lie,  at  the  same  time, 
sent  M:en:is  one  of  his  admirals,  into  Sardinia, 
who  ffot  possession  of  that  island,  and  frainetl  to 
his  iwrty  twu  le'jrjons  tliat  were  stationed  there. 

Octavius  sent  A^jripjia  to  op[M>se  Pomijey, 
while  he  hiin-H^lf  advanwd  for  the  relit  I  of 
BruTulnsiiim,  but  in  a  manner  which  confirmed 
the  fortm^r  sn^piclons  of  his  jtersonal  courajje. 
Bein^T  taken  ill  »)n  the  march,  he  stopi^nl  short 
at  Canusinni,  and  suffered  Brundusium  in  fall 
into  the  hinds  of  his  rival.  Ajjrippa  acted  with 
more  vigtiur;  pressed  ujM)n  the  enemy  who  had 
landtnl  near  Tarentuin,  ol>ligetl  them  to  abandon 
tlieir  conquests,  and  to  Uikc  refuije  in  their  ships. 

Alb'i  Antony  had  got  {N)ssession  of  Brundu- 
sium, it  S4>m  appeared  that  this  unprofitable 
quarrel  was  e«iually  disagreeable  to  the  armies 
on  lx)th  sides,  and  each  of  the  lejiders,  in  order 
to  exeuli>ate  himself  to  the  trooiis,  endeavoured 
to  load  his  antagonist  with  the  blame.  Antony 
complained  tint,  without  any  offence  on  his  iKirt, 
the  ports  of  It.ily  had  U'en  shut  up  against  mm. 
Octavius  nvriniinated,  bv  alleging  the  corre- 
gp«>ndence  of  Antony  with  the  Pompeian  party, 
and  excusi'd  his  own  conduct,  in  the  order  he 
had  given  to  shut  the  \x)Tt  of  Brundusium,  al- 
leging, that  this  !irrt!aution  was  tiken,  not 
agahist  Antony  or  tht;  troojw  in  ids  s«'rvice,  but 
against  Ahenobarbus,  one  of  the  assassins  of 
CcDSJir,  whom  Antony  liad  engaged  to  laike  war 
upon  Italy. 

In  whatever   manner    these    representations 


were  received,  as  the  troops  had  frequent  intfr 
course,  their  mutual  indinations  to  peace  bo* 
came  known  to  each  other;  and  officers,  who 
had  access  to  both  their  leatders,  made  fonml 
proposals  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  thrm. 
Anttmy,  to  evince  his  willingness  to  spare  the 
blooil  of  the  K^gions,  dismissed  Ahenobarbus,  on- 
der  pretence  of  employins;  him  to  execute  a  cuffi> 
mission  in  Bithyma,  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
instructions  to  Sextus  Pompeius  to  withdraw 
from  the  coast 

In  this  disposition  of  the  partiesi,  accounts  irere 
received  of  tne  death  of  Fulvia,  an  event  whkrL 
greatly  facilitated  the  n«i|^otiatiun  for  peace,  as  il 
gave  hopes  of  cementing  the  altiance  of  paitipf 
by  a  family  connexion.  It  was  aocordingfy  rao* 
posed,  that  the  sister  of  Octavius,  and  the  witiow 
of  Marcellus,  should  be  married  to  Antony :  aod, 
u|K>n  this  liasis,  a  treaty  was  framed,  including  a 
new  {xirtition  of  the  empire,  by  which  all  the 
east,  from  the  Euphrates  to  Codropolis  on  thi 
coast  of  Illyricum.  was  assigned  to  Antooj. 
Tlie  west,  from  tnence  to  the  ocean  and  tibs 
British  channel,  was  assigned  to  Octavius.  Italy, 
as  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  principal  nur- 
sery of  soldiers  for  the  support  of^their  arming 
was  to  be  equally  open  to  both.  Le}Hdos  was 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  Africa. 
Ahenolttrbus  was  included  in  this  treaty,  and 
declared  at  iieace  with  the  heads  of  the  e'm(>irr} 
but  Sextus  Pompeius,  notwithstanding  his  late 
confiHleracy  with  Antony,  and  his  newly  con- 
tracttnl  relation  with  Ociavius,^  was  still  to  he 
treated  as  an  enemy.  He  was  to  be  opposed  hy 
Octavius,  while  the'  war  with  the  Parthians  wm 
8upiK>sed  sullicicnt  to  occupy  the  forces  of  An- 
tony. 

0j)on  the  conclusion  of  tliis  treat v,  the  leaders 
gave  mutual  entertainments,  and  the  troo}.>s,  n> 
leased  from  the  uii])roHtabIc  task  of  making  war 
on  eai'h  other,  returned  to  the  more  ajmVablo 
oa'upation  of  ri'ceiving  the  rewanis  of  their  »t- 
vices.  They  understood,  that  Antony  liad  j:i»ne 
into  Asia  to  raise  the  money,  which  was  wanted 
to  pay  ofl' their  arrears,  and  to  satisfy  their  claim-i: 
they  ha<l  manifold  scores,  in  which  thev  stated 
the  rewanis  and  gratuities  which  they  had  l«een 
made  to  exixrct  on  different  occasions,  and  lh*'y 
now  bt^camc  clamorous,  in  particular,  for  iha 
sums  which  hadJ)e(»n  so  liU^rallv  promisetl  them 
U-fore  the  battle  of  Philippi.  The  same  \iolrnoe 
which  they  had  l)een  taught  to  employ  against 
the  ci\il  government  of  their  country,  they  were 
ready  at  times  to  turn  against  their  own  leadfrs. 
They  addressed  their  demands,  on  tlie  pre«<nt 
occasion,  chiefly  to  Antony.  From  him  thfv 
re<|uired  an  account  of  the  money  he  had  col- 
lected in  Asia ;  and  surrounding  him  in  a  mu- 
tinous manner,  would  not  have  abstaint\j  fnitn 
violence  to  his  pers<m,  if  they  had  not  lieto 
l>acifie<l  by  Octavius,  who,  having  b*H»ii  the  in- 
strument of  former  lil)eralities,  had  credit  eiiourrh 
with  the  army  to  make  them  acquiesce  in  l!ie 
aixilogy  which  was  made  for  the  delay  of  thiir 
payrn«Mit,  and  in  the  fresh  assiuranci*s,  uliii-h 
wore  now  givtn,  that  all  the  promises  whiili  IijJ 
l>e<'n  fiTiiierly  m;ide  to  ihcm  should  be  faillifullj 
performed. 

All  disr-oiitt-nts  for  the  present  l)eing  su-ijiciiJ 
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sd,  the  legions  gubmitttt]  to  be  sent  into  different 
IQUtcrsi  and  the  leaden^  with  every  appearance 
if  a  perfect  reconciliation,  set  out  for  Rome. 
Thty  made  their  entry  into  the  city  together,  on 
lioneback,  and  dreased  in  triumphal  robes ;  they 
were  received  by  the  people,  of  every  rank  and 
ayndition,  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  which,  un- 
ier  the  sense  of  a  deliverance  from  the  prospect 
of  a  civil  war,  that  had  so  recently  threatened  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  was  very  general  and  very 


The  pacific  appearances,  with  which  the  joint 
mvereigns  of  the  empire  made  their  entry  at 
Rome,  were  confirmed  by  the  actual  marriage 
of  Antony  with  Octavia ;  and  it  was  expectra, 
that  the  late  rivals,  now  become  brothers,  oy  this 
narria^  were  to  govern  for  the  future  with  much 
sordiahty  and  mutual  confidence.  Antony,  to 
evinee  the  sincerity  of  this  intention  on  his  own 
part,  put  Manius,  the  confident  of  his  brother 
ind  of  Fulvia,  to  death,  as  being  the  supposed 
lathof  of  the  late  tumults  in  Italy;  and  probably, 
iie  more  fully  to  show  how  fiir  he  was  willing  to 
Mcrifice  every  connderation  to  his  present  con- 
nexion, he  betrayed  a  secret  correspondence, 
nrfakh  Salvidienus,  an  officer  servine  under  Oc- 
lavioi^  had  maintained  with  himself  during  the 
■ege  of  Brundusium.  This  officer,  in  conse- 
loenoe  of  the  detection,  being  condemned  for 
Machery,  killed  himselfl' 

Upon  the  fidth  of  these  public  renunciations 
if  all  partial  attachments,  Octavius  and  Antony, 
B  the  character  of  collegiate  soverei^s,  passed 
remainder  of  the  present  year,  and  the  whole 


)f  the  fbUowing,  at  Rome,  with  great  appearance 
)f  concord.  This  circumstance  was  m  some 
neasure  ascribed  to  the  discretion  of  Octa\ia, 
Rrho,  during  the  same  period,  was  delivered  of  a 
diikl  to  Antony,  and  by  the  birth  of  this  new 
elation,  gave  an  additional  pledge  for  the  con- 
inuanoe  of  their  union;  but,  notwithstanding 
iieae  flattering  appearances,  Italy  still  sulfered 
mder  the  distresses  of  a  war,  subsisting  with 
hoae  who  were  in  jxjssession  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
iinia. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  exasperated  by  the  treatment 
le  had  received  from  both  parties  in  the  late 
luarrH  and  reconciliation,  anu  now  possessed  of 
I  considerable  naval  force,  blocked  up  the  ports 
if  Italy,  and  prevented  the  usual  importation  of 
XNiL  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  re- 
looed  to  great  distress.  Those  of  the  metro- 
idis,  in  particular,  became  outrageous,  and.  in 
xmtempt  of  the  military  force  by  which  they 
fere  governed,  rose  in  tumults,  pulled  down  the 
UHMca  of  persons  to  whom  they  imputed  their 
infienngjs  and  even  attacked  the  triumvirs  with 
eproechcs  and  violence.  Havin^r  furnished 
hemselves  with  arms,  they  resirftfd  the  troops 
hat  were  employed  to  quell  them,  and,  in  their 
irequent  conflicts,  cuveivd  the  streets  with  the 
lain. 

The  triumvirs  were  inclined  to  end  these  trou- 
ilesi^  by  urging  with  vigour  the  war  against  Pom- 
ley,  in  onler  to  oblige  him  to  open  the  seas;  hut 
or  thi?  p'jr|io0e,  a  great  reinforcement  of  nhipping 
vas  necessary,  and  a  tax  was  imposed,  in  onlcr 
a  defray  tike  exiiensc  of  a  fleet  A  public  bur- 
'en  coming  so  un^uMuonablv,  greatly  incn^ased 
be  general   discontent.    *^^he  inlvibitants   of 
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Rome,  although  they  had  suffered  themselves  to 
be  stript  of  their  political  consequence  as  Roman 
citizens,  still  felt  the  wants  of  nature,  and  were 
provoked  by  exactions  that  affected  their  property: 
they  took  courage  from  the  disorders  of  tne  times^ 
and  ventured  to  censure  a  usurpation,  which 
they  had  not  dared  to  resut.  "  Italy,  the  head 
of  the  empire,"  they  said,  "  long  used  to  exemp- 
tion from  all  taxation,  was  not  only  torn  by  do- 
mestic wars,  but  impoverished  by  an  extortion 
that  was  practised  to  support  quarrels,  not  with 
foreign  enemies,  but  witn  Romans,  and  to  gratify 
the  vanity  or  emulation  of  fellow-citizens,  who 
exhausted  all  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth, 
merely  to  appropriate  the  government  of  it  to 
themselves ;  for  tnis,  so  man^  respectable  citizena 
had  been  proscribed ;  for  this,  sword  and  famine 
were  still  permitted  to  rage,  and  the  children  of 
the  first  fiimilies  in  Rome,  in  order  to  revenge 
their  personal  wrongs,  and  even  to  procure  their 
subsistence,  were  forced  to  act  the  part  of  ban- 
ditti and  of  (Hrates." 

The  populace  of  Rome,  instigated  by  these  re- 
prnentations,  tore  down  tbfi  proclamation,  in 
which  the  new  tax  was  imposed;  and  seeming  to 
recover  their  former  consequence,  though  now 
under  the  government  of  military  force,  tney  be- 
came more  riotous  and  dangerous  than  they  had 
been  in  the  utniost  abuse  of  their  civil  liberty,  and 
in  the  height  of  their  democratical  power. 

It  became  necessary,  on  account  of  the  riots, 
and  the  growing  scarcity  of  bread,  to  open  a  ne* 
gotiation  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  as  the  s|)eediest 
means  of  relief  frcm  the  present  distress.  Octa- 
vius once  more  availed  himself  of  the  relation  he 
had  acquired  to  the  family  of  Pomfiey,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Scribonia,  invited  Libo  to  a  visit  in 
Italy,  and  by  his  nteans  pronose<l  an  interview 
between  the  parties,  to  be  held  at  Puteoli  in  the 
bay  of  Bais^. 

Sextus  Pompeius  having  agreed  to  this  pro- 
posal, came  with  his  fleet  upon  the  coast.  An- 
tony and  Octavius  went  to  Puteoli  by  land, 
attended  by  many  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  a 
numerous  military  escort.  In  order  that  the 
parties  might  meet  in  safety,  it  was  proposed, 
that  each  should  have  a  se|)arate  platform,  erected 
on  piles  to  be  driven  in  the  sea,  reaching,  on  the 
one  side,  from  the  shore,  on  the  other,  from  Pom- 
pey's  ship,  so  as  to  bring  the  parties  sufficiently 
near  to  hoJd  their  conference,  though  still  with 
such  a  space  or  interval  lietween  them,  as  might 
mutually  secure  them  from  any  insult  or  violence. 
These  pre|)arations  being  made,  the  fleet  of 
Sextus  Pompeius  ranged  itself  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  land  army  of  tne  trium\irs  on  the  other. 
As  the  interests  of  all  men  were  involved  in  the 
issue,  their  expectations  were  greatly  raised.  The 
shores,  the  chflfs,  the  high  Lands  were  covered 
with  spectators,  who  gazed  on  the  scene,  and 
anxiously  waited  for  the  event.  At  the  first  con- 
ference, the  triumvirs  oflennl  Poni|)ey  a  safe  re- 
turn to  Rome,  with  an  eouivalent  for  his  father's 
estate.  He  dk^manded  admission  into  the  triunv 
virate,  instead  of  Lepidus,  who  appearwl  in  rflcct 
t*)  be  already  excluded.  As  they  ))arud  without 
any  agreement,  a  general  dissatisfaction  ap{ieared 
amongtheir  adherents  and  followers  on  both  sides. 
Pompey  feared  the  defection  of  manv  who  had 
hitherto  followed  him ;  and  as  he  had  lately  {wt 
Murcus,  a  principal  officer  of  his  parly,  to  ik'ath, 
from  a  jealousy  of  this  sort,  he  was  incUned  to 
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believe  thnt  many  of  hifi  party  were  disjioMfl  to 
Boci'lit  of  any  tcrmti,  and  to  treat  for  themselves. 
The  tlistreiwes  of  Italy,  on  the  other  hand, 
itron^ly  urged  the  triumvin  to  make  the  nece«- 
Bary  conceiMions ;  and  lioih  purtieti  came  to  a  se- 
cond inter^'iew,  with  Mter  inclinationii  to  adjuttt 
their  ditferencefl.  It  was  accordin|;lY  ugreejl, 
that  Pom(N.*v  should  remain  in  [MMsession  of  Si- 
cily, Sardinia,  and  Corsira  ;  that  tfie  Peloponne- 
su:<  Hiiould  Ukewirie  be  cetled  to  bun,  and  a  sum 
of  rnoni'y  l»e  paid  in  comiiensation  for  the  looses 
of  hU  family  ;>  that  all  the  exiles  now  under  hiit 

Srotrctiofi,  except  puch  as  were  conwmed  in  tlir 
euth  of  Cxsar,  should  be  restoivcl  to  their  coun- 
try, and  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  former  estates ; 
that  the  navigation  of  the  seas  of  Italy  should  be 
frei>,  and  vessels  immediately  suffered  to  jiass 
from  Sicily,  and  all  the  nei<rhbouring  countries, 
which  were  accustomed  to  8U])ply  the  Italians 
with  com. 

This  treaty  lieinj;  ratiAed,  was  transmitted  to 
Ronii',  and  cominittod  to  the  keeping  of  vestal 
vir^ns*.  Every  causi*  of  hostility  or  distrust  l)e- 
tw«rn  the  [Kirties  U*ing  thus  done  awav,  their 
plalfonn'^  were  joined  bv  a  bridtre  of  planks,  and 
they  embrace*.!  each  otlier.  Those,  who  were 
near  enoujih  to  s<?e  this  sitrnnl  of  |ieaci',  raised  a 
■hout,  which  was  returned  from  the  multitudes 
whicli  crowdixl  the  H)ii})8  and  the  neighlx)unnir 
shores.  Every  one  took  a  j«rt  in  the  joy  that 
w:is  occiiHioned  by  the  present  event,  as  having 
fluHcred  under  the  distresses  and  hardshi|is  which 
were  now  broui^lit  to  an  end. 

I  n7.tonan*<,  si'cinintj  to  fiH^l  for  those  who  were 
conccrii'i!  in  this  transaction,  have  exerted  their 
piMiiiis  in  dcsrrilnnp  it ;  and  amonj^  other  [nrticu- 
r»Ts,  have  nn'onletl,  that  friends  and  relations,  who 
hud  b<M'n  lonj»  wparated,  UMni^  to  meet  in  ])eace, 
crowded  with  ^reat  anlour  to  the  strand;  that 
|>ers<Hi«<  who  had  no  such  i»articular  motive,  Iwing 
fcizimI  with  th<-«joncr.il  contaj^ion,  pressi'd  to  have 
a  ni'.irer  view  of  the  scene;  that  nunil)ers  wen* 
sulltMMtrd  in  the  crowd ;  that  many  fnnn  the  IxKits 
and  ^hips  leapt  into  the  sea,  and  wade<l  or  swam 
to  hnifl,  and  wen*  met  from  the  shore  by  others 
who  exjiectei!  to  nvover  their  relations  and 
friends  ;  that  shouts  ot  joy,  or  cries  uf  dosiKiir, 
Were  r.iis«*d,  aeconiintj  as  thev  were  sevrrallv 
Fucressl'ul  or  disapiMMntcfl  in  this  exjiecUition : 
th:it  parents  and  childn*n,  dis:ipiN)intiHl  in  the 
hoiM's  of  nuH'tinj;  each  other,  tore  their  hair,  and 
fell  into  ajTonies  of  <jricf  j  the  whole  exhibilin«^, 
thou-^h  in  a  supjiosed  tennination  of  public  c<ila- 
mities,  a  lively  expression  of  the  distn'ss  which 
the  late  troubles  had  occasioned,  and  strikinor 
marks  of  the  wounds  which  wore  recently  oi>en, 
and  hNvdinji  in  the  vitals  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  in  the  l)osom  of  every  private  house.' 

At  the  closi*  of  this  scene,  the  leaders  nmtually 
invileil  each  other  to  a  feast.  Poinpev,  by  lot, 
pave  the  first  entertiinment  on  Itoard  his  shin; 
he  made  an  apolojry  for  the  want  ol'  acconinioila- 
tion.  and  i)laynij!;  on  the  word  carina^  which  si;x- 
liiiied  a  sliip,  and  likewisi*  was  the  name  of  his 
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late  father's  villa  and  garden  in  the  suburl^s  d 
Rome,  which  were  occupied  by  Antony,  '*  T\a! 
he  said,  "is  now  my  carintt."'  While  the  cntr 
panv  were  yet  ou  boanl,  Mcnaa,  once  the  tAiH 
of  tfie  f^rpat  Pompey,  but  now  cmaiiripateJ,  aod 
the  first  sea  officer  in  the  fleet  of  his  son,  viui- 
pered  him,  that  then  wus  the  time  to  revengiMbr 
death  of  his  father  and  of  hid  brother,  and  liir^ 
cover  the  rank  of  his  family,  by  despatching  tbM 
authors  of  all  their  calamities.  "  Let  mt  cut  tho 
cabU%"  he  said,  "  and  put  to  sea ;  I  prriOiiae  voa 
that  none  of  them  shall  esca{>e."  '*  This  mijiitf 
have  been  done  by  Mrnas,  without  consoliise 
me,-'  said  Sextus ;  "  but  my  faith  Li  ncred,  ao^ 
must  not  be  broken." 

The  ffuests  accordingly  were  auffeml  to  it- 
part,  without  having,  in  any  way,  been  nuuie 
sensible  of  the  danger  they  ran,  and  they  gan 
entertainments  in  their  turns.  At  that  fimti. 
additional  articles  were  thought  of  to  confirm  the 
treatv,  and  to  regulate  the  niraiiures  of  the  fiitOR 
admfnistration.  To  strengthen  the  coabtioo  ot 
iiarties,  the  daughter  of  Sextus  Pompeius  wu 
lM.'tn>thed  to  Marcellus,  the  nephew  of  Ckrta«iiH^ 
and  now  the  step-son  uf  Antonv.  The  sixctt- 
sion  to  tlie  consulate  was  fixed  for  four  yctit 
Antony  and  Lit)o  were  nanu*d  consuls  for  tiw 
first  year,  Cicsar  and  Pompey  were  to  folkm, 
next  Ahenotiarbus  and  Sosius,  and  last  of  all  Aa- 
tony  and  (.'&'sar.  Uiider  the  adminii^tration  of 
thes(>  last,  it  was  supiMved  that  the  public  or.i«r 
and  public  tranquilhty  might  be  so  well  rcstonil, 
f>)r  tiiis  was  the  language  which  the  triumvin 
still  atVivted  to  hold,  that  the  repul4ic  would  du 
lonrror  nee<l  the  ir.t(^rpo«(ition  of  extniordinarr 
powers,  and  might  be  lefl  to  run  its  usual  roursr. 

Sextus  PonijM^ius  si>t  sail  for  iSicily ;  the  cuiie- 
giate  sovereigns  of  the  empire  set  out  on  their 
return  to  Rome;  and,  in  their  entr>'  to  thecitj, 
passtnl  through  multitudes,  who^  on  the  present 
occasion,  gave  very  sincere  demonstrations  of  joy. 
The  |>eople  llattered  themselves,  that  they  were 
now  to  experience  no  mon*  of  tlieir  late  dk^re^scf 
— no  more  civil  dissensions — no  more  tearing  of 
the  father  from  his  family,  to  st»rve  in  the  wars — 
no  mon'  opjtression  and  crueltv  from  the  licen- 
tiousness of  armies — no  mon*  desertion  ufz^laves 
— no  rnon;  devastation  of  their  lands— no  more 
interruption  of  agriculture — no  more  famine. 
In  the  return  of  exihw,  who  lately  fled  fn^u  tho 
swonls  oftheir  fellow-citizens,  but  who  were  now 
restoretl  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  security 
tliey  mijrht  jK-reeive,  it  was  wiid,  the  sun*st  evi 
ilvncv  of  a  generjil  act  of  oblivion  for  all  olVt  iictrs, 
and  a  termination  of  all  party  aniiiiututies  auJ 
disimtes. 

Octavius  and  Antony,  during  the  remainiler 
of  their  continuance  together  at  Rome,  i«i?*.\! 
their  time  in  literary  amusements,  and  m  the 
fashionable  {Kistimes  of  the  age,  cock-fightiiiLrsinJ 
quail-fiu[htinff.'  They  conducted  affairs  ot'  -uu* 
with  so  much  concord  and  silence,  that  no  jiul^ 
lie  tnmAiclion  is  mentioned,  besidt^  the  cor.ij'Ut- 
injr  of  the  aijueducls  proiectinl  by  Julius  Tu^r. 
and  the  cilehration  of  the  festivak,  whieli  Li'I 
Wvn  vowt^l  for  the  destruction  of  tluise  wholuil 
consj)ired  against  his  lite.-* 

3  Plutarch,  in  Antonio. 

4  Dio.  Ca:»s.  lib.  xlviii.  c.  33,  33. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Alarm,  of  the  Parthian  Invaaion  of  Syria — Arrangements  of  Octaritu  and  Antony — Depcrture 
of  the  latter^  and  Residence  at  Athens— State  of  the  ComwonvKtUth— •Marriage  of  Octavius 
^tUh  Liria — War  with  Sexttu  Pompeius — Actions  near  the  traits  of  Messina— Agrippa  sue- 
reeds  to  tlie  Command  of  Octavius'  f^eet — His  Victory  at  Sea — Flight  of  Sextus  Pompeituh- 
Breach  between  Octavius  and  Lepidus, 


SUCH  WIS  the  state  of  affaira  at  Rome,  when 
the  accounts  which  had  been  successively  re- 
eeived  from  Syiia,  made  the  presence  of  Antony 
appear  to  be  neccssaiy  in  that  part  of  the  empire 
which  had  been  speciaDy  committed  to  his  care. 
His  lieutenant  Desidius  Saxa,  in  opposing  the 
Pkithians  under  Paoorus  and  Labienus,  had  re- 
cmcd  a  defeat,  and  being  unable  to  brook  his 
tniirfTTTtiinr,  had  killed  himself.  In  consequence 
of  thk  catastrophe,  the  province  of  Syria  was 
<rvcr-nm  by  the  enemy.  Tyre,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  on  the  coast  were  already  in  their 
llaIldl^  and  the  province  of  Cilicia  lay  open  to 
their  inroada. 

Upon  this  report,  Antony  sent  forward  Ven- 
tadius,  to  collect  such  forces  as  yet  remained  in 
the  province  of  Asia,  and  to  give  some  present 
check  to  the  immediate  progress  of  the  Parthians, 
while  he  himself  proposied  to  follow,  and  to  con- 
duct the  war  in  person.  Before  his  departure, 
he  obtained  from  the  senate  and  people  tne  form 
of  an  act  to  confirm  all  the  arrangements  which 
the  triomvirs  had  made  respecting  the  revenue, 
or  any  other  department  ot  the  state.  In  con- 
ceit with  his  colleajrue  he  made  up  the  roll  of 
the  seittte,  ^nd  marked  out  the  succession  of  con- 
•al»  and  other  titular  magistrates  for  eight  years. 
In  their  choice  of  persons  for  these  several  ho- 
nours, each  was  careful  to  balance  the  nomina- 
tion oi  his  rival  with  an  equal  number  of  his  own 
dependants,  clients,  and  persons  over  whom  he 
had  entire  infiuence ;  and  in  this  competition  for 
power,  they  named  for  the  offices  of  state  mere 
alienx,  sokfiers  of  fortune,  persons  who  had  re- 
cently obtained  their  freedom,  or  confidential 
■laves  manumitted  for  this  purpose.^ 

These  arrangements  being  made,  Antonv,  at- 
tended by  his  wife  Octavia,  set  out  for  Athens. 
Here  he  learned  that  the  war  in  Syria  was  in  a 
(Treat  measure  at  an  end ;  that  Pacorus,  the  son 
of  the  king  of  Parthia,  with  Labienus,  having 
attacked  Ventidius  in  his  camp,  were  repulsed ; 
that  their  forces  had  been  afterwards  routed  in 
dilferent  encounters,  and  dispersed ;  that  Pacorus 
himself  was  killed  ^  that  Labienus  had  fied,  in 
dis(ruise,  into  Cyprus,  was  discovered,  taken,  and 
put  to  death ;  that  the  Parthians  had  abandoned 
all  their  conquests  in  Syria  and  in  Palestine^  and 
were  hastening  to  repass  the  Euphrates. 

Antony,  upon  the  termination  of  a  war,  which 
ao  much  abrmed  his  division  of  the  empire,  pro- 
bably woukl  have  been  inclined  to  return  into 
Egvpt ;  but  as  the  presence  of  Octavia  rendered 
a  visit  to  CIeti{Kitra  improper,  he  determined  to 
tike  his  residence  at  Athens.     From  thence  he 


5  One  Maximus  he'\nt  in  the  nomination  f«>r  the 
office  itf  qiitKt«>r.  wsif  claim«Hl  and  aiijiulircd  to  hr*  a 
•la^v  :  another  prnion  of  the  Mmo  rendition  was  diN 
r*)Vi*nsi  in  a  hirh  Ktation.  and.  as  a  ptinidhment  due 
for  hi*  presumption.  wa«  ttirown  from  the  Tarpcian 
rock.    l>io.  CaM.  lib.  xlviii.  c  34* 

6  Plut.  in  .Vntonio. 


distributed  to  his  officers  their  screral  stations 
and  provinces,  and  disposed  of  kingdoms  on  the 
frontier  to  princes  who  solicited  his  protection : 
that  of  Pontus  he  bestowed  on  Daritu  the  son 
of  Phamaces,  and  grandson  of  Mithridates;  that 
of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  on  Herod ;  that  of 
Pysidia^n  Amyntas;  and  that  of  Cilicia,  on  Pole- 
mon.  During  the  winter  he  had  dropped  all  the 
retinue  of  a  RcNiian  officer  of  state,  reagned  him- 
self to  ease,  domestic  pleasures,  and  the  conversa- 
tion  of  the  learned.^ 

In  the  intervab  of  relaxation,  some  species  of 
extravagance  and  dissipation  ever  make  a  part 
in  the  history  of  Antony's  life.  The  reports, 
however,  which  remain  of  his  behaviour  at 
Athens,  may,  in  a  great  measurtL  be  considered 
as  a  pert  of  the  reproach,  which  his  enemies^  to 
justify  their  own  cause,  have  throwif  upon  his 
memory ;  and  which  they  have  been  able,  by  be- 
coming the  victorious  party,  to  fix  upon  his  name 
for  ever.  He  is  said,  at  some  of  his  entertain- 
ments, to  have  personated  Bacchus  the  young 
and  irresistible  conqueror  of  the  worid,  and  to 
have  carried  this  extravagance  so  far,  that  the 
Athenians  were  encouraged  to  pay  their  court, 
by  pro^xwing  a  marriage  between  himself  and 
their  goddess  Minerva.  But  to  show  that  he 
carried  some  reason  in  his  madness,  he  accepted 
the  match,  under  condition  that  the  bride  should 
be  accon){)anied  witli  a  suitable  portion ;  and  in 
this  jest  turned  the  ser>-ility  of  nis  flatterers  to 
profit,  by  exacting  ten  millions  of  drachmas.* 

But  in  whatever  manner  Antony  passed  his 
supposed  leisure  at  Athens,  Octavius,  whose 
conduct,  on  most  occasicms,  is  a  manifest  contrast 
to  that  of  his  colleague,  did  not  fail  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  ad\-antages  of  his  situation  in  Italy, 
the  supposerl  head  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  bent 
of  the  times  to  monarchy,  by  tmiting,  as  much  as 
posMhle,  all  the  channek  of  influence  in  his  own 
person. 

The  concerts  of  the  first  Cesar  with  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  though  named  a  triumvirate,  were 
the  mere  efiects  <^  a  private  combination  to  over- 
rule the  public  cotmcils,  and  to  dispose  of  every 
preferment,  or  place  of  emolument  or  trust  Bilt 
the  powers  now  exercised  by  C)cta\ius,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  though  extorted  by  force,  hail  at 
least  the  nominal  sanction  of  a  legal  appdntment, 
and  were  of  the  nature  of  those  extraordinary 
commissions  which  had  been  frequently  given  in 
every  age  of  the  republic,  and  which  were  not 
improperly  calculated  for  any  uncommon  cnirr- 
geuce,  or  arduous  state  of  allnirs.  A  commission 
of  triumvirate,  in  so  great  an  exigency  of  the 
state,  professetlly  piven  to  restore  its  tranquillity, 
and  re-establish  public  onlrr,  if  it  had  U-en  freely 
granted,  was  well  enouijh  suitiHl  to  former  pre- 
cetlenlSj  and  prt'sentnl  the  analog}'  of  Romar. 

7  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  p.  714. 

8  About  aoO.OUtM.      Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xlviii.  c.  981 
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rorms,  inRomuch,  that  if  the  people  had  been  I 
corrupted,  the  government  of  the  republic  might 
have  oeen  easily  restored. 

The  titles  of  senate  and  people,  of  consul, 
pnetor,  and  other  moj^tratet  or  officers  of  state, 
were  rtill  retained,  and  preserved  the  appearance 
of  ancient  formalities,  wnether  in  the  legislature, 
or  in  the  exercise  of  executive  power.  The  same 
members  which  formed  the  ancient  political  Ixxly 
were  supposed  to  exist,  though  mucn  debilitated, 
and  sunk  in  disease.  The  senate  consisted  of 
persons  willing  to  submit  to^  or  known  to  favour, 
the  present  usurpation ;  such  persons  onlv  were 
now  to  be  found.  Those  of  a  dillerent  tfescri|>- 
tion  had  fallen  in  the  civil  wars,  or  perished  m 
the  late  executions  and  massacres ;  and  if  they 
had  still  remained,  would  not  have  been  aufTerrcl 
to  take  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  state  by 
those  who,  under  the  title  of  triumvirs,  had  en- 
grossed all  its  functions. .  Even  the  prctendixl 
comitia  were  no  k>nger  those  overbearing  con- 
ventions, in  which  multitudes  assembled  in  a 
tumultuary  manner,  assumed  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Roman  people,  disposed  of  elections,  or 
carried  their  own  mandates  into  execution  ^ith 
irresistible  force.  This  part  of  the  republican 
constitution  was  become  a  mere  name,  empkwed 
to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  triumvirs,  and  to  confirm 
heir  nomination  of  i)er8ons  to  office.  The  forms 
of  their  meeting;,  however,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
■senate,  were  retained  to  give  a  sanction  to  deeds 
which  mi^ht  not  lie  supiKMcd  of  permanent  au- 
thority, without  the  well-known  initials  of  the 
senate  and  {leople  of  Rome.i 

As  the  supreme  power,  and  the  excreise  of 
every  public  function,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces,  were  now  vested  in  this  pretended 
commi:Mion,  the  ordinary  offices  of  state  were 
filled  up  merely  for  the  sake  of  form,  or  rather 
thjit  there  might  be  an  opportunity  to  oblige  par- 
ticular {KTsons  in  thoir  adviincemrnt  to  public 
honours.  The  titles  of  praetorian  and  consular 
rank,  retainwl  by  those  who  had  filled  those  of- 
fices in  the  commonwealth,  were  come  to  rcHemble 
the  titles  of  honour  by  which  the  noblen  are  J"w- 
tingui»hod  in  monarchies ;  and  men  had,  for  some 
time,  begun  to  covet  the  office,  not  on  account 
of  the  [wwer  it  conferrcAl,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
title  it  was  to  leave  behind,  with  the  persons  by 
whom  it  hiid  once  l>een  j»osse8s*ed. 

For  tlu3  reason  the  ancient  denominations  of 
office  were  not  likelv  to  be  discontinued  at  Rome, 
even  upon  the  establishment  of  monarehy.  The 
regular  term  of  a  year  indeed  was  already  no 
longer  annexed  to  the  idea  of  magistracy.  The 
honour  of  havmg  been  consul  or  prstor  for  a  few 
months,  for  a  few  days,  or  even  for  a  few  hours, 
gave  the  precedency  that  wis  wished  for ;  and 
many,  as  soon  as  ttiey  had  taken  possession  of 
the  olfice,  were  removed  to  make  way  for  others 
to  whom  the  same  favour  was  intended. 

In  this  minncr.  during  the  joiiit-residence  of 
Octavius  and  Antony  at  Rome,  Asinius  Pollio, 
and  Doinitius,  holding  the  consulate,  were  made 
to  resign  it,  in  onler  that  two  others  might  he 
admitted  for  a  few  <lay>s  of  whom  one  was  L. 
Cornelius  Balbu^,  a  native  of  Gades  in  Spain, 
and  the  first  of  his  family  that  ever  had  a  place 
on  the  rolls  of  the  people  as  a  citizen  of  Rome. 
But  this  new  citizen  had  followed  Julius  Cajs;ir, 

1  3.  P.  CL  R. 
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and  amasaed  a  considerable  fortune  in  his 
vice.  To  others,  the  dignity  of  prstor  and  d 
edile,  vacat4xi  on  purpose,  was  transfenod  for  a 
few  hours.  These  preferments  gave  no  dihi^ 
as  in  the  former  times  of  the  republic,  to  tba 
government  of  provinces ;  they  gave  no  influenoe^ 
and  scarcely  prescribed  any  function  in  the  ci^. 
In  this  general  abuse  ox  the  civU  institution^ 
now  reduoH]  to  mere  titles  and  fomu,  the  tii' 
bunes  of  the  people,  by  means  of  the  nipenu* 
tious  regard  tnat  was  paid  to  their  penons)  still 
retained  a  part  of  their  consequence ;  and  Oct»> 
vius,  instead  of  attempting  to  reduce  it,  aftcted 
to  revere  this  sacred  repodtorv  of  the  pcopk*! 
rights,  in  defence  of  which  Julius  Cesar  madi 
war  on  the  senate ;  and  instead  of  attempting  t» 
remove  the  defences  with  which  these  offiom 
were  pro>idcd  against  violence,  he  jnoriuvdliii 
own  name  to  beij(iscribed  in  their  list,  and  took 

Sart  in  a  sacredfeharacter  which  he  oouM  iMi 
estroy ;  in  this,  as  in  many  othier  particahn^ 
discovering  an  admirable  discernnient  of  thi 
means  that  were  necessary  to  nalUate  a  reoal 
usur(ntion ;  and  seeming  to  pront  l>y  the  expen> 
ence  of  his  late  uncle,  who,  after  he  had  ovenooK 
every  serious  resistance,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  tri&% 
and  to  the  security  and  ostentation  with  whick 
he  assumed  the  state  of  a  monarch. 

About  this  time  is  dated  a  considerable  alto* 
ation  made  in  the  Roman  law,  by  the  sddiboB 
of  a  rule  respecting  the  effect  of  last  wills.  Thif 
rule  is  ascnbed  to  Falcidiua^^  one  of  the  ool* 
leagues  of  Octavius  in  the  college  of  tribonoL 
Hitherto  Roman  citizens  were  free  to  bequoth 
their  fortunes  at  pleasure,  and  to  divide  thm  in 
any  proportion  among  their  friend«  or  ar<}uaill^ 
ance,  whether  relations  or  strangers;  and  pro* 
perty  held  a  course  in  its  passage,  by  buoonnoo, 
from  one  generation  to  another,  which  excluded 
no  person  whatever  from  the  hopes  of  inheritance, 
pnivided  he  could  obtain  the  regard  of  his  feUow- 
citizens.  As  it  was  the  practice  of  every  testatitr, 
even  when  he  had  no  motive  for  disinheriting  hit 
nearest  relations,  to  give  some  testimony  in  his 
will  to  the  merit  of  every  friend  who  sur\i\td 
him,  it  was  reckoned  an  honour  to  be  mentioned 
in  many  wills,  and  persons  who  had  not  the  onii- 
nary  opportunities  to  amass  fortunes,  either  io 
the  governmentx)f  provinces,  or  in  the  farm  of  the 
revenues,  might  nevertheless  become  rich  by  an 
extensive  and  well-supported  course  of  Qooii  oA 
fices  in  the  city.  This  practice  is  pojwbly  lem 
suited  to  monarchy,  than  it  is  to  republics,  and 
least  of  all  to  despotical  governments,  where  the 
master  wishes  to  leave  no  will  independent  of  his 
own.  He  can  awe  the  Hvin^,  hut  the  dsHng 
escai)e  from  his  influence.  This  feeling  perhaps 
already  began  to  take  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
rulers  at  Rome,  and  in  the  minds  of  thoM^  who 
courted  their  favour;  and  it  may  have  suggested 
the  law  of  Falcidius,  by  which  testators  were 
suffered  to  dispose,  by  will,  of  no  more  thaa 
three  fourths  of  their  effwts;  the  other  fourth 
was  assigned  to  the  heir  at  law. 

While  Antony  yet  resided  at  Athens,  Octt- 
\'ius  passed  into  (iaul  on  a  progress  to  re\iew  hi« 
armies,  and  ttt  make  the  pro{)er  dis[K«ition  of  hit 
force  in  the  pi-ovinces;  and  it  began  to  appear, 
that  the  late  treaty,  which  had  been  concludeil 
with  Sextus  Pom{)eius,  was  no  more  tlian  a 

2  Lex  Fakadia. 
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ipoimTy  expedient  to  procare  relief  to  the  in* 

ibitants  of  Italy  from  the  distrense*  with  which 

had  been  lately  afflicted.    The  articles  were 

fully  performed   by  either   party.     The 

faudlj  alliance,  which  Octavius  contracted  with 

Seztua  Pompeius  in  his  marriaee  with  Scribonia, 

by  whom  he  hau  issue,  a  daughter 

U.  C.  7 IS.      afterwards  so  fiimous  by  the  name 

of  Julia,  was  likewise,  about  this 

^.     time,  broke  off  to  make  way  for 

CLMhrianut     ^  marriage  with  Livia,  a  name 

fteccw.  already  mentioned,  and  to  bo  often 

repeated  in  the  subsequent  parts 

of  this  history. 

BAarriage  had  hitherto  appeared  to  Octavius 
merely  as  the  means  of  obtaining  some  political 
•od;  and  he  had  already,  in  difficult  transac- 
tioiia,  twice  availed  himself  of  this  expedient, 
■kboagh  it  is  remarked  by  historians,  as  an  evi- 
denoe  of  his  youth,  that,  until  his  marriage  with 
Uvia,  his  beard  was  not  sufficiently  grown  to 
nytd  the  use  of  the  raior.  In  this  alliance,  how- 
t«er,  he  seems  to  have  had  adifterent  object ;  and 
r/M  so  fiir  from  being  led  by  utility  alone,  that  he 
not  only  overlooked  the  want  of  it.  but  likewise 

Eorer  many  other  difficulties  which  stood  in 
way. 

Lifia  Dnisilla  was  the  daughter  of  Livius 
Drosus,  a  dtiien  who  bad  been  in  open  enmity 
with  Octavius  and  his  party ;  and  who.  in  de- 
apair,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  with  other 
adherents  of  the  republic,  had  fallen  by  his  own 
hands.  The  daugbter  had  been  married  to  Ti- 
berias Claudius  iHero^  who  also  was  a  declared 
enemy  of  the  Cesarean  faction;  and  who,  in 
the  late  contest  of  parties  in  Italy,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  ejeded  land-holders  of  Campania. 
joined  Locias  Antonius,  and,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned on  the  reduction  of  Perusia,  fled  with  hin 
Cunily  into  Sicily,  where  ho  took  refuge  with 
Sextos  Pompeius.  Being  included  in  the  treaty 
of  reconciliation  which  was  framed  at  Bais,  he 
returned  to  Rome.  His  wife  had  already  born 
him  a  son,  afterwards  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Tiberius,  and  was  again  with  child,  and  six 
months  gone  in  her  pregnancy,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed, that  she  should  part  from  her  present  hus- 
band, and  bring  forth  tte  child,  of  whom  she  was 
then  pregnant,  in  the  embraces  of  Cesar.  The 
priests  being  consulted  on  the  legality  of  this 
marriage,  desired  to  know,  whether  the  preg- 
nancy of  Livia  was  well  ascertained ;  and  being 
infi>rmed  that  it  was  certain,  made  answer.  That 
as  there  could  arise  no  doubt  conccminjg  the  pa- 
rental of  her  oflspring,  her  separation  from 
Tibenus  Claudius^  and  her  marriage  with  Octa- 
vius, were  lawful 

The  change  which  now  took  place  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Octavius,  by  his  repudiating  Scrilmnia, 
was  considered  as  the  prelude  to  a  war  with  Sex- 
tos Pompeius.  Many  articles  of  the  late  treaty 
had  never  been  carried  into  execution.  The  Pe- 
loponnesus, under  pretence  of  the  time  which 
was  necessary  to  recover  some  arrears  that  were 
■aid  to  be  due  to  Antony  in  that  province,  had 
not,  aocoiding  to  agreement,  been  delivered  to 
Pompey.  In  justifti*ation  of  other  infractions  of 
the  treetv,  it  was  ur^ed  against  him,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  fiuth  he  had  given,  he  continued  to 
•ogment  his  fleet,  and  suflcred  his  cruizera  to 
oonunit  depredations  on  the  traden  of  Italy. 
Same  pirates  beti^  taken,  and  threatened  with 


the  torture,  alleged,  in  their  own  vindication,  that 
they  acted  under  his  orders.  The  confessions  of 
these  men  licing  published,  with  comi^nts  and 
remonstrances,  an  altercation  ensued  that  was 
likely  to  end  in  hostilities  and  open  war. 

Afler  these  complaints  had  become  mutual  be- 
tween Octavius  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  rup- 
ture was  hastened  by  the  defection  of  Menaa, 
one  of  Pompcy's  officers,  t^  same  person  who 
proposed  to  carry  off  Antony  and  Octavius,  by 
cutting  the  cable  while  they  were  at  dinner  on 
board  his  master's  ship.  This  officer,  being  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  a  fleet  in  the  ports 
of  Sardinia,  upon  some  disgust  to  his  master,  en- 
tered into  a  cofnrtpondenoe  with  Octavius,  made 
offer  of  his  service,  and  proposed  to  surrender  the 
island.  This  act  of  perfidy  became  known  only 
bv  the  acceptance  and  execution  of  the  ofler. 
(5ctavius  obtained  the  poracssion  of  Sardinia,  and 
received  Menas  with  sixty  galleys  into  his  ser- 
vice, rewarded  his  tieu^ery  by  anpk>yiiig  him  in 
the  same  rank  which  he  possessed  under  Sextus 
Pompeius,  and  by  conferring  upon  him  the  gold 
rinff,  the  well  known  badge  of  nobility  at  Rome.' 

As  this  transaction  took  place  while  the  treaty 
was  yet  supposed  to  be  in  fi»ce,  Pompey  dfr> 
manded  that  the  traitor  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia  restored ;  hut 
was  answered  that  he  himself  had  been  the  ag- 
gressor, in  giving  refuge  to  deserten  and  fugitive 
slaves. 

Pompey,  on  receiving  this  answer,  proceeded 
to  immediate  hostilities.-*  He  sent  Menccrates^ 
who  succeeded  Menas  in  the  chief  command  of 
his  fleet,  to  the  coast  of  Campania,  with  orden  to 
make  reprisals,  and  to  plunder  Vultumuf,  and 
some  other  plac4»  of  that  neighbourhood. 

Octavius,  on  his  part,  haubeen  some  time  en- 
deavouring to  supply  his  want  of  shipping,  had 
built  some  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  those  he  received  by  the  de- 
sertion of  Menas,  put  him  in  condition  to  enter 
on  the  war  with  advantage.  He  had  ordered  his 
equipments  at  two  separate  stations ;  tlie  one  at 
Tarcntum,  the  other  on  the  coast  of  Etruria ; 
and  being  now  to  make  war  on  Sicily,  he  pro- 
posed to  bring  his  naval  forces  together  at  Khe- 
gium,  in  the  straits  of  Messina.  Thither  he 
Rkewiw  directed  a  powerful  land  army  to  march, 
in  order  to  invade  the  island,  and  to  begin  the 
war,  by  expelling  Pompey  from  the  priixapal  seat 
of  his  power.  He  himself  came  round  to  Rhe- 
gium  with  that  division  of  his  fleet  which  had  been 
fitted  out  at  Tarcntuno.  Calvisius  commanded 
the  other  division,  and  made  sail  from  the  coast 
of  Etruria  to  the  same  place. 

Scxtius  Pompeius,  having  notice  of  this  dispo- 
sition that  was  made  to  attack  him,  likewise  di- 
vided his  forces.  He  himself  took  poet  at  Messina 
to  observe  Octavius,  and  sent  Menecrates  to  in- 
tercei>t  Calvisius,  and  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
their  fleets. 

Menecrates  accordingly  came  in  sight  of  his 
enemy  in  the  evening  of' the  same  day,  lay  that 
night  under  the  island  ^naria,  while  Calvisius 
came  to  anchor  near  Cuma;.  ^exi  mornuig,  at 
bn^k  of  day,  both  fleets  got  under  soil ;  but  Cal- 
visius, having  orders  to  bring  his  division  safe  to 
the  general  rendezvous  at  Rhegium,  was  desirooa 

3  Dia  Cass.  lil».  xlviii.  c  45,    Orosios.  Appiao.  Its. 
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.0  av-iil  m  «"r.2i::Trirr.t.  nn;!  k^jit  iiniJrr  the 
1.1 'i  i.  Min'*irj»* ■■*.  .-tifTiiij  the  '*jn'.*»  rour-v, 
kf'.i  aV-ri.i'4i  I'tl.i^  »n»'rr.y,  till  j*r«'pivin2 ihfir •!*'- 
»,i;fn  ?■•  t'l'i !  hifii,  by  I*. inj  ••Ii-m*  ti>  ihr  shi>m.  he 
t«»  -T>«'!  in  with  fix-  l.irul  to  .ittack  th^'rii. 

f'.'i!^i•>!u■s  I:ri'i!ii2  »n  nitiin  unavniduMe,  an^l 
ifiinVin'j  fiiri-.  !f  iiif*  riiT  in  ihr  skill  uf  hw  mari- 
ners !■  tinuinf-l  to  l»rin2  hw  i«hii*  t**  anchor 
un'I'-r  Uif  h:u\.  \vh*pr  they  nmld  nrit  h*»  sur- 
rnjjn'lt-*!.  an'l  wlifre  his  mt'n.  if  attarkcvj,  havinu 
fni'-rth  war»"r,  miirht  li-w-  tpi-ir  swonlrt  as  <tn  «»Ii«J 
pp'uri'l:  lUi'l  h«'  nrrorilinjjiy  furmwl  a  line  rlow: 
to  the  <h>»n*,  tiimin:;  the  prow  and  the  heak  of 
hii«  shif^to  thf  r^r». 

In  thw  ;;i«i«ition  the  squadron  of  Octavius  re- 
rei*«l  th''  ^h'lrk  ot"  tlir*  rnemy,  and  on  the  ri^ht 
wh^rn  '*ahi-*ini4  liiinsi^lf  comniandrd,  made  a 
pm«l  drlVrire,  hut  in  tho  oentn',  many  of  the 
shiiK  wen*  fi^m^l  fn>m  their  nnrhnrs,  and  «trnnd- 
eil  or  Imnit.  Mene<*nte?«.  in  rotninij  to  enirnije, 
distinsuinhcfl  the  irtll''v  nf  Menns,  his  anrit-nt 
rivHJ,  a  nil  the  trniior  to  their  rommnn  mai^ter, 
Imre  duwn  U{ion  him,  and,  in  the  ^hork  broke 
away  the  U-ak  t»f  hi?*  ualley ;  hut,  in  in^sinj! 
along  hi-*  side,  aji  the  W'^ai'I  hru«hed,  |j»st  alt  thi- 
(jan  of  hij*  own  »>hii».  They  aftfrwnnls  i5rnp|»Ie<l. 
and  foi](;ht  tilllioth  the  romnianders  Wfre  wound- 
e«l ;  anil  Mfne<*nit»t«,  flriflinq:  hinwif  disnhlid, 
ni'id  in  dari'icr  nf  ltein;r  tnk'-n,  went  hiadlon::  into 
iIm*  h-u.  IIi!<  i;»llev  in$>tant]v  struek,  and  was 
t.>we<l  oir  l»v  tlie  cnt'.'nv.  Thi-*  rvi-nt,  nlthoufrh 
the  aiKiintai^e  was  othf-rwise  t;n-at!y  on  the  side 
of  INmiux'V,  dispirited  tlie  whnje  wjundrtm ;  and 
PeiiKN'Iiares,  wjio  fiirereiletl  Menj-^'rate.s  in  the 
cuinniaiid  (»f  I*ornjK"y'rt  Ile«'t,  u«"irlivtiriix  the  ad- 
vantage he  iniirht  lia\e  reajiiil  tnun  the  situation 
and  loss  of  till*  enemy,  wit  In  I  re  w  to  the  island 
JEnnnw,  and  from  thein-e,  on  the  following  day. 
net  Kill  for  Sirily.  ('ahisitis,  havintr  endeavouret! 
to  n'|Kiir  hiH  darnaire.  contin'.M'*!  hid  voyage,  under 
the  land,  towanls  Hlieirnmi. 

nfta\iiis,  at  till'  s.iinr  time,  not  knowinir  of 
this  aclidti.  but  heiiij  iiii|iatient  to  effect  the 
junetion  of  his  llrj't.s.  tindi-  sail  fmm  Rhenium, 
and  stixxl  t«>  the  nurthward  tliroii::h  the  Htriits, 
When  the  irn-iti-r  part  of  the  llit't  had  ]»ass<'d 
the  |M»rt  «tf  Mi'hsina,  In*  was  ol»srrved  l»v  Sexlus 
PomiM-iiis,  who  put  to  MM.  and  atta»'ked  his  rr*ar. 
He  neMTtheless  continued  on  his  way  tlirouuh 
the  uut,  and  woulii  have  dtH-lirii^i  an  action,  if  it 
Cituld  have  l>een  a\oided;  i)nt  iindin^  hiniM-If  in 
dauijer  of  suflering  an  al>s<iiute  defeat  trom  the 
enemy,  who,  taking  advantage  of  his  cnursj', 
pre.HSj'd  on  [iis  rear  as  in  actual  flight,  he  made 
a  signal  to  halt ;  and  fnnn  the  same  motives 
which  determined  Calvisins  to  form  under  the 
land,  nriki ng  a  like  disiKtsition,  he  hoped,  that, 
hv  U'ing  at  ancljor,  his  men  might  eniraf'e  on 
equal  terms  with  an  enemy  who  were  greatly  su- 
jM'ri<)r  in  the  management  of  their  ships.  In  the 
event,  howe\er,  he  was  much  more  unfortunate 
than  ( 'alvi-*ius,  and  had  gn'at  part  of  his  tlc-ct 
either  stninded  or  luirnt.  He  himself,  while  his 
h!iil>s  wen'  still  eng:ii:e«l,  \vl\  Corniricius  to  con- 
tinue th«*  fight,  got  on  shore,  and  with  a  numlnT 
of  men,  who  had  es»*ajK'd  fn)m  the  wrecks,  ttK>k 
refuge  i»n  the  neiuhlM^uririg  hills. 

At  the  api^)r«»ach  of  night,  the  lieutenant  of 

(Vtavius,  while  the  enemy  still  J)res^^Nl  u|M>n  him, 

seeing  the  danger  of  lunini;  all  his  ships  lon'«Ml 

on  slu>re  lu'forc  morning,  made  a  signal  f«)r  the 

em  J  ins  of  the  si[UAdron  to  cut  their  cables,  and 


ftand  out  to  neti.  In  making  ihv  UKwrmnit.  Yk 
own  <pill<*y  snprUtl  with  that  cf  Dt-rr.o»*lu>w^ 
and  having  di'<ibj[€d  her.  oHi:red  the  ci^n:r.ir*xt 
til  move  into  annch<^r  »hip.  At  this  in^-iMtbe 
■  other  iliviMon  of  ^k-tavius's  l!«'t,  conjn  :r..:tii  'in 
Calnsiui?,  appeared  to  the  m-rthwani ;  briK2:*«« 
tlrst  from  the  enemy's  fieet,  occa-^ionoi  a  siLJin 
:  rause  in  the  action. 

Pomf*y,  liclicMng  this  to  be  a  fnwh  fWTiiT, 
whom,  atfer  so  mucfi  lofs  am)  tatisrue.  be  vrasnrt 
in  conditii>n  to  cngagf ,  took  his  r«^:utk>n.  w  the 
iirreat  surprveof  the  Miuadn^n  he  had  van^^uiiiixdi 
to  relin<]ui#h  his  prry,  and  retire  to  Mnvini. 

Cornitieiu*  airain  canu*  to  anch«>r  in  the  p«ee 
of  action,  and  heing  joined  by  Cal%i»iu«.  pcjwd 
the  night  in  takinsan  account  of  hi^  dana^t^,  is 
sawni;  iiuch  shijM  as  could  be  izoc  olT!  or  id  r* 
moving  the  baircageand  stores  fmn  such  a;  iirrR 
.inhi>n\  t.ktavius,  at  the  same  tinier  made  izn 
on  the  hill:)  to  assemble  the  strasslen  nbohsd 
escaped  from  the  wrecks^  of  vrhbih  many  wnt 
found  without  arms  or  necenaries  of  any  foft. 

Towards  morninir.  a  cale  of  inn  J  arcMip  froffu  the 
iMmth.  and  rolled  a  ereat  sea  thrDu^h  the  ftrJtiL 
It  continued  to  blow  all  tlav  and  the  fo!lo«ir« 
night ;  during  which  tinie,  ^^lenas,  brine  >n  n- 
|ierienced  mariner,  had  not  only  originally  cnne 
to  an  anchor  with  Iiis  di\i«ion,  as  for  as  he  cnaVi 
t'rom  land,  but  continued  all  ni^ht  to  rase  hu 
anchons  by  plying  a£;ainst  the  wiikl  with  hii 
o;irs.  (.>f  the  n?st  of  the  fleet,  such  shijis  a?  wrre 
near  the  bnd  having  drove  in  the  night.  nAny 
|)eris!»ed  on  the  rocks.  At  break  of  day  the  wirvl 
alnit4n1;  hut,  from  the  eflects  of  the  storm  which 
had  blown  in  the  night,  the  strand  wa>  cotemi 
with  dead  hodie:*,  and  with  the  frajnnentsi  of  «Li|j& 
The  vessels  that  were  still  afloat,  i«ein5f  alxHitone 
hulf  of  the  fleet,  having  stoppeii  for  a  little  time 
to  fiave  as  many  oif  they  could  from  the  wnvks 
«'t  sjiil  in  a  very  shattered  condition  for  Vikx 
Here  they  arrive*!  without  any  molestation  fr-n 
the  enemy,  who  were  contentrtJ  to  ha^e  n^mjipTi 
in  s;ifety  at  Mt^sin.i.  C'ctaxius  hine«<>lf  ha^ini 
Ix'held  the  wreck  of  so  many  of  his  shi[?»s  t^^k  t  > 
route  t)f  f'ampanui  by  land,  and  matle  the  ut-rf<- 
sarv  disjKWiitions  to  frustrate  any  attempts  wLirb 
Pomjiey  might  make  on  the  coast. 

This  summer  having  \iccn  s^ient  in  tht'se  un- 
decisive ofjcrations,  liofh  jxirties  prepond  l.-r  i 
\igorous  renewal  of  the  contest  in  the  followini 
spring.     Pompey  himself  continued  to  alann  tloe 
coist  of  Italy  during  the  winter,  and  sent  .A{vl- 
lophanes,  one  of  his  ofTicers,  to  make  a  desffnt 
ujx)n  Africa.     OctaMus  ifave  onlcrs 
U.  C.  710.  to  repair  the  loss  of  his  sliij>s,  anJ  t.> 
recruit  his  land-forces,     lie  hjii  rc- 
M  A^nppa,  course  to  the  assistance  of  Antor.v, 
Galiu*,  T.     ^'"^  "'*"  hitherto  expressed  a  dislite 
Statilius.       to  the  war,  and  was  prolmbly  ]<•»!.  u* 
of  the  accessions  of  power  w  hjch  •.■•> 
tavius  was  likely  to  gain  by  the  destruction  ef 
Sextus  i*ompeius. 

Antony,  however,  Ufwn  this  requisition  fn^m 
his  colleatTue,  set  Kail  from  Gntve,  and  ai  |if.in^'l 
at  TanMitum  with  a  tWt  of  thre<*  hundn-d  shij-^ 
thouiih  still  undeterminefl,  it  is  supiHis«d,  wiii-'h 
side  he  should  take  in  the  present  contest,  llul 
Octavia,  who  had  accom|Kniied  her  husliaml  lu 
Tarentum,  had  the  addn-ss  to  turn  ihe  sca!f  in 
favi»ur  of  her  br»»ther.  She  undertivik  to  W  it.o 
inediattir  of  their  ditVeriMices,  went  on  slii;n\  .laJ 
procured  an  amicable  interview  Ivtwecn  thtm 
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U  thU  mertin^  ther  made  an  exchancr  of  ftra 
■d  la  mi  forcoA.  Antimy  gave  to  <])i'tavius  a 
■Ddml  ami  twpnty  ships,  and  had  in  rt^tiim 
■cnty  thinisand  Icjfionary  soklien.  To  confirm 
Im  rpnioval  of  all  thoir  sutpirions,  Julia,  the  in- 
Hit  daughter  of  OctaTius  by  Scrilionia,  was,  on 
!■•  ocraMon,  betrothed  to  Antyllisi  one  of  the 
MM  of  Antony  by  Ful\ia;  and  the  daufrhter 
if  Antony  was  betrothed  to  Domitius.  These 
■beme*  uf  alliance,  |irojected  in  the  infancy  of 
ihe  jpaitM^  never  took  elicxrt,  but  were  among  the 
UtiAcra  with  which  the  parenta  endeavoured  to 
■1BI1T  each  other. 

Octa«iiw  and  Antony  now  a^pxxl,  with  very 
Bttfe  hi.*i5itJtion,  that  Poni|)ev  had  forfeited  the 
eonaulatr,  the  prinithood,  anil  all  the  other  ad- 
vmnlajpea  wliirh  had  been  yielded  in  his  favour  by 
the  bit*  treaty;  and  they  made  new  arrange- 
■wnts  rpffprcting   the   succession   to  office,   in 
Mudf  of  themaelvea  and  their  friends.     The 
princi(>a]  object  in  these  arrangements  was  the 
nmtifying  tlieir  adherents  with  titles  of  rank.   In 
uc  preceding  year,  no  less  than  sixty-seven  per- 
sona had  jKisiied  through  the  office  of  praetor. 
This  dignity,  as  well  as  that  of  consul,  was  fre- 
qjoeiitly,  for  the  sake  of  the  title,  taken  up  and 
Ifsignfd  in  the  same  day.     The  office  of  Aldile, 
which  used  to  be  of  so  much  consequence  under 
the  rrpulilic,  as  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  court 
the  Cftvour  ojf  the  {leonk^  with  entertainments  and 
riiows^  U'tng  now  ol  no  value  on  thin  account, 
BOd  being  tlie  loweitt  in  rank,  though  still  expen- 
«ve,  was*  cem'ially  dixrlined.i 

The  fieriixl  for  which  the  pretended  commis- 
noa  of  the  triumvirs  had  lieen  grantetl  by  the 
RonLin  itenatearid  {leople  being  now  about  to  ex- 
pin*,  (>cta\ius  and  Antony,  without  hiiving  re- 
ooufM?  to  the  same  form,  resumed  the  exer('ii«e  of 
tlnir  |jowvr  for  ti\«'  years  lonjrer.  And  ha\in<;, 
in  apiH>arance,  amicaltly  s<*ttled  the  several  \H)\nta 
in  dw}Hit4>  bctwe<>n  thriniM>lv(>s,  they  Be|iarated  in 
|Miryuit  t>f  their  res{iecti\e  objtrts  ;  (U'tavius  lac- 
ing intent  on  the  war  with  Sextui*  Poni{Kiu((, 
and  Antonv  on  that  with  the  Parthian?.  Hut,  tu 
tin*  STiMt  iLmzrr  of  their  futun*  ugn*ement,  tlie 
la94  w±*  no  longer  att4*n(U'<]  by  ( Mavia,  who  ha<l 
hitlu^rto  served  as  a  bond  of  union  UHween  theni, 
and  had  checked  tlie  jealousies  and  extravagances 
of  tu'r  hU'iKinii.  She  liari  borne  him  a  child,  an<l 
was  iiuain  pn-gnant,  and  U'ing  unable  to  attend 
him  ill  tlie  dun^en*  to  which  he  was  liki'Iy  to  h' 
ex|v*st'.l  in  the  Parthian  war,  choM*  to  remain  in 
Itidy,  and  to  tix  her  n>i<idence  at  Korm-.- 

In  tite  reK{iect  of  the  appmachiii!!  cam  {Kiln  ii, 
Airrii'l^a  wa.<  reitdle<l  from  (iaul,  when*  he  hail 
beeii  etoploviil  by  <  >ctaviu*  in  tlie  pnvedirig 
suni:ii*-r,  and  during  the  mirtcarriairt^H  on  the 
ctvi-t  ol'  Italy.  This  officer,  although  of  nw'an 
cxtnction.  roiM^  ti>  the  highlit  hoiitiun*  whidi 
coul'i.  in  thii>  xtate  of  his  country,  U*  nttuinttl  by 
a  cif i/'':i.  Aa  he  was  not  born  to  the  illgnity  and 
pri'tfiisioTiA  of  a  Ronian  senator,  he  cannot  Ivac- 
cu^MiJ,  with  othen*,  of  having  U'tnived  that  cha- 
racur;  but  coming  forward  amidst  th»' ruins  of 
the  republic,  and  aHer  the  extinction  rX  th«is4* 
virti>''»  whii'li  were  necess,iry  to  it:*  iiresrrvation, 
l;e  WMs  the  firt4  {ntniu  v\ho  u:ii{er>itt)iHl  and 
p(.<S!^  Hi^tni  the  habits  and  ac.'oniplishment:^  which 


are  required  in  support  of  a  monarchy ;  submia* 
pion  without  senihty  or  baf^enefs,  application, 
fidelity,  and  couraire ;  estimating!  honours  by  his 
nearness  to  his  prince,  and  merit  by  the  dei;rec 
in  which  he  could  promote  his  senice.*  He  had 
in  the  preceding  summer  obtained  some  victories 
on  the  Rhine,  and  was  the  first  Rontan,  nt>er 
Julius  Cffsar,  who  had  iiat«sed  that  Imnrier  of  the 
German  nations.  U|K>n  his  arrival  at  Home  ho 
might  have  had  a  triumph  on  account  of  thi^sc 
services ;  but  preferring  the  resiject  that  was  due 
to  his  master,  to  the  sen«»  of  liis  own  pcr?Jonal 
consequence,  ho  said,  that  it  did  not  become  him 
to  triumph  while  tlie  aflairs  of  Cssar  were  nut  in 
prosperity. 

AgripiA  was  bv  his  {renins  qualifie<l  for  the 
execution  of  magnliicent  works,  as  well  as  for  the 
steady  antl  able  conduct  of  militarv  o{N>rations. 
Observing,  that  the  disasters  of  the  precetling 
year  were  to  lie  iniputetl,  in  some  measure,  to  tho 
want  of  harbours  and  [vroper  ivtreata  for  shipping 
on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  he  made  it  his  first 
object  to  supply  tliis  d<>fect,  bv  opening  a  commu- 
nication from'  the  sea  to  the  lakes  of  (7uiiup, 
which  were  spacious  basins,  %nd  when  thus  ren- 
dercd  accessible  by  navigable  entries,  mitrht  fur- 
nish every  conveniency  f»ir  the  rec^jition  and 
construction  of  fleets.  In  describing  the  masonry 
which  was  necessary  in  the  formati(*n  of  these 
communications,  mention  is  made  of  the  |>eculiar 
advantai£e  derived  from  the  use  of  burnt  earth 
taken  from  the  neighbouring  mountains;  and 
which  beiniT  us4'<l  for  nand  in  the  com|>osition  of 
mortar,  made  an  excellent  cement  for  builtlinga 
that  were  to  remain  under  water.* 

While  the  sumrmT  passed  in  the  execution  of 

these  works,  and  in  the  efpiipment  of  a  pro|ier 

flwt  to  encounter  that  of  Pomiiey,  Menas,  re- 

{jentiiii;  of  his  late  drstrtitm,  entenil  into  a  cor- 

1  nisiiondfnce  wilh  his  foniuT  master;  and  U*ing 

assunil  of  fianlon,  wilhdn'W  with  si-vin  shi|»s 

from  the  tle«'t  of  ( )rta\ius,  then  under  tlw*  coin- 

iiuiiid  of  (\dvisius,  and  returned  to  his  former 

wnire.    ( )cta\ius  took  this  »Kvasiun  to  sujterM'do 

[  (.'aUi>ii:s,  u[)on  an  inijiutation  of  negUrt,  and 

I  np]M>iTiti>d  Agrippato  succetxl  himin  the  conduct 

'  of  tlw  war. 

,  AU)Ut  a   year  was  spent  in  the 

r.  r".  717.  etiuipimnt  of  thijw*,  and  in  training 
A.  GfUius  I  he  mariners,  wlm-h,  for  the  ctmve- 
Popliro/a,  nieiice  of  harN»ur»  and  docks,  was 
p/;;^"||^""'exeruti^l  as  Nfi.re.  at  two  se|«iTate 
Jif  Q>c<"< I «  stations;  one  ut  Tareiitum,  under 
.Wrra.  P.  Stat  ill  us  Taurus,  whi're  the  shi|>s 
:  su'ptnm  which  had  In^n  funiwluil  by  Antony 
ilutnnus.    ^^.|j  ^.„y„„,^j .  j|,p  4,ther  ill  the  new 

iharliour  at  Putei^li,  under  Agripiw. 

Le[iiilus,  to  M-^'tm-l  the'  opi-ntions  of  <  Vtaviiis, 

.  h:id  a-iH'jnliled  his  fon'es  on  the  cixi'st  of  Africa, 

I  an«l  it  w;m  concertetl  that  Sicily  shi>uld  In*  in- 

■  vadod  in  three  placis  at  once;  at  LilvbTuiii,  the 

nean*st  iiart  t»)  Africa,  by  Lejiiiiiis;  at  M_\la-,  on 

the  northern  side  of  the  [>Liii<l,  by  Agripjw:  and 

at  TaunNiiinium,  on  the  easttrn  oiast,  by  Stati- 

lius  Taiinis.     It  was  prujn-tc  I.  that  the  arina- 

mrnls  ef]i]ip|iei]  forlhi>i'  ififli  n*nls«  rxirrx,  ojiould 

!>».•  at  ihnr  places  of  destination  as  marly  as  jfo*' 

-ibie  aUiut  the  lirst  of  Julv. 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


[B00&  y. 


While  tlicpp  prrfiarations  wrrc  makin«r.  Qcta- 
viufl,  ri'M'-lins  rhirtly  ut  Tamitum  or  at  CunuD, 
Icfl  till'  ailininistralitm  of  civil  aiTairs  ut  Home  in 
the  Uund*  of  MuHviiaii,  wfio,  tliou^h  not  vebtod 
witli  any  office  of  ninirintrarv,  or  any  otlior  pulv 
lic  rlhinu'tfT  IvsidoK  that  of  a  {H'FHon  in  the  amfi- 
dvncv  of  his  mastrr,  {KiBix'SMrd  a  supn'me  aiitiiority. 
Oct;iviiw  liiinst'lf,  wiicn  the  j»lan  of  the  war  was 
rii>e  for  elocution,  joined  that  diviMon  of  his 
foHH's  which  wait  led  hy  Agri]i)Ki,  and  sailetl  from 
PuttHfli  at  the  a]iixiint«'d  time ;  hut  aHvr  he  had 
croHsctl  the  liay  of  Baiir,  t4>  the  promontory  of 
Minerva,  lie  rni^t  with  a  storm,  hy  which  niany 
of  his  8lii])S  wert>  dama<red,  and  fonred  to  put 
back  into  the  [tort  he  had  letK 

Thii  accitlent  was  Ukely  to  disconcert  the  ope- 
rations iif  the  camjviign,  or  to  delay  the  invasion 
of  Sicily  for  another  season.  But  the  comulaints 
of  the  people  of  Italy,  sufferinir  under  the  oh- 
•truc.lion  tiiat  was  given  hy  romi)ey  to  the  im- 

g>rtation  of  com,  nnjuiretl  an  immedLite  rehef. 
ome  of  the  i>roj(H-ted  o|)erutions  of  the  campaign 
were  aInMdy  be<>un,  and  retjuirt^tl  to  be  Hup{N>rted. 
Lepidiis  hail  kuiIiiI  with  the  first  division  of  his 
army,  and  had  landed  in  the  neivhUmrhood  of 
LilyUTum,  and  Statilius  Taurus  liad  advanced 
from  Tarentum  t»>  Leucoi>etnp,  op{xwite  to  Tau- 
^)minium,  the  place  at  wfiich  he  was  onleri'd  to 
make  his  d(*sccnt.  Urjietl  by  thes*.^  considera- 
tions, Octavius,  with  such  n*|)airs  as  he  could 
accomplish,  in  aN>ut  thirty  days  af\er  he  had  been 
put  luck  into  iKirt,  atrain  put  out  to  sea.  At 
Stroutffic  he  learnt  that  Pomitey,  with  the 
jrn*ater  [lart  of  his  iKtt,  lay  off  Slylaj  to  guard 
tliat  atve^H  to  the  islaml.  Thinkin^r  this,  there- 
fon%  a  favouriMe  op|N)rl unity  to  push  his  other 
att;ick  fnt.'u  LeuctiiH>tr:e  to  Taurominium,  he 
himHi>If  n^turncd  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  landed  at 
Vilni,  went  from  thence  by  land  to  Leucoi»etra?, 
and  put  the  squadron  from  that  place  in  motion 
for  their  intenthnl  desi^t-nt  on  Sicily. 

While  Octu\ius  was  thus  empl(»yed  at  the 
other  extn'iuily  *>f  llu'  Straits,  Aj;rippa  had  come 
liMin  action  with  PoinjH'v's  tWlolVllie  harbour 
of  My  1.1',  and  ohiiirt  d  them  to  put  biick  into  }K>rt 
with  the  lussofthirty  shi|>s.*  This  circumstance 
still  tart  her  con flriiit.'d  (  U-tavius  in  his  intention 
to  pass  witli  his  army  into  Sicily;  and  he  accor- 
din«'K-,  without  ineclln'j  with  unvolxtructicm,  ar- 
ri\ed  at  Taun)minium,  and  laiuuHl  his  forces. 

Sextos  PomiN-ius,  in  the  mean  time,  having 
had  intimation  of  this  desiirn,  soon  aHer  the  ac- 
tion at  Myla',  liad  withdrawn  in  the  night  to 
Messina ;  and  havinir  put  fresh  men  on  board  his 
■hi[>s,  stivn^l  for  Taurominium,  and  came  in 
sitrfit  (if  the  harlx>ur  soimi  after  the  enemy  had 
disembarked.  By  the  unex{)ectedap}x.*aranc4^of 
a  Htvt  much  suj>erior  to  his  own,  Cictavius  was 
gn'atly  alarmed ;  and  leavinj;  the  command  of 
the  forc(*s  he  had  just  landed,  to  Cornificius,  he 
ordered  his  ships  to  slip  their  cables,  and  make 
what  sail  they  could  to  recover  the  harl)our  of 
LeucojR^tra?.  lie  him;^'lf  went  on  Innird  a  small 
pinnaC4>,  in  order  the  U'tter  to  escajie  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  and  wiih  a  verv  few  attendants 
landed  in  a  creek  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  Ilin  shifts 
were  disjiersed,  part  taken,  and  many  stranded 
on  the  opfx>ftite  shon's;  but  he  hiuLself  made  his 
way  in  tlie  night  to  Leuco|)etra?.  when*  a  division 
of  the  army,  under  Messala,  waited  for  tlie  n'turn 


of  the  sliipii  in  which  they  were  to  foDow  the  fv 
mer  embarkation. 

C>ctavius,  without  being  disconmled  bj  tlii 
disaster,  or  by  a  connciousness  of  the  part  whiik 
he  himself  had  acted,  and  which  arrred  to  oofr 
firm  all  the  former  imputations  of  cowinfa; 
without  loss  of  time  sent  immediate  despalchn 
to  all  the  stations  of  his  tmopi«,  to  intimate  ik 
safe  arrival  in  the  camp  of  Mesvala.  Before  he 
shif\ed  his  w^et  clotliea,  or  took  any  food,  he  mA 
all  the  necessary  arrangements ;  sent  a  pinnanli 
Cornificius,  whom  he  had  loft  in  the  commaBd 
of  the  amiv  in  Sicily,  with  orders  to  defend  luB 


self  to  the  last  extn^mity ;  and  another  to  A( 
iia,  with  instructions  to  move  as  soon  asbeci 
oy  sea  or  by  land,  to  his  relief.     And  he  ddrnd 


oAm 
becuDil 


1  Oroiiufl,  lib.  ri.  p.  9GC. 
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<  arinas,  who  with  three  legions  lay  embarked  tf 
VilK),  to  soil  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  joa 
A^rij)]nat  Lipare. 

>\  Idle  Pompev  passtn]  with  his  fleet  akmetbi 
const  from  Messina  to  Taurominium,  be  had  if> 
dered  a  great  body  of  horse  on  the  shoie  to  kin 

I  nee,  OS  nearly  as  iiossible,  with  the  DxAkn  a 
lis  shiiM*;  an  J  as  tnoy  approached  to  Tauia» 
nium,  while  he  himself  should  block  up  the  ha- 
hour,  to  lay  waste  the  country,  or  to  restrun  tk 
foraging  |>arties  of  the  enemy.  . 

CorniticiuK,  whom  C>ctavius  had  lefl  ia  thi 
command  of  his  forces  at  this  place,  finding  him* 
self  in  danger  of  being  surroundetl,  took  fiii  l^ 
solution  to  defwrt  from  the  coast,  and,  if  poMUe^ 
to  join  AiiripiKi,  who,  he  had  reason  to  helirve, 
mi^ht  by  this  time  have  eflecttxl  his  landing  it 
Mylff",  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  Hi 
acconlingly  endeavoured  to  convey  intelligeocs 
of  his  design,  nml  retjuested  Agrippa  to  rone  fH^ 
wanl  to  meet  him  with  a  proper  force,  and  «(ith 
the  necessary  supplies,  to  give  relief  to  hisamiT, 
and  to  favour  his  junction. 

The  route  by  which  Comi6ciuB  was  moil 
likely  to  avoid  Pom{N'y's  stations,  led  by  the 
skirls  of  Mount  ^^.tna,  and  over  Ivirren  tracts 
that  were  still  covered,  instead  of  soil,  with  }iuiiuc« 
and  lava,  which  had  Ixrn  dischargi^  from  the 
mountain,  and  which  were  not  any  where  sup- 
plied with  vegetation  or  water.  tJis  ^^ay  over 
this  s|KH^ic8  of  M>il  lay  through  diflicult  |aiveB, 
occupied  by  the  natives,  who  either  haras^d  hit 
rear,  or  disputed  his  |iassag(!  in  front.  But  nftiJ 
ha\ing  undergone  great  laltour  and  distress,  and 
havin<j[  K»st  a  considerable  ])aTt  of  his  army  by  &- 
ti>;iie  and  famine,  he  was  met  by  Laronius,  with 
a  reinforcement  of  tro(i|i«  and  supply  of  pruvisiun* 
fri»m  Agrip|)a;  and,  u^Mm  the  apiiearance  of  this 
relief,  was  sutfen*d  liy  tlh*  enemy  to  continue  tbf 
remainder  of  his  march  undisturlxrd. 

Thus  t!ic  two  siM)aratc  di\'i^ons  of  the  army 
of  ( KMavius,  with  which  be  intended  at  omv  to 
have  attacked]  the  opjiosite  »u\es  of  the  ikbnil. 
were  assembled  together  on  the  northern  cuasL 
Hither  he  himself  Nnm  aHer  Te{iaired,  and  l^iran 
his  ojN'rations  by  land  at  the  head  uf  twi  itty-ooe 
lesions,  twenty  thou!>:md  horse,  and  above  £ve 
thousand  light  or  irrejrular  infantry-. 

Pom|)ey  was  yrt  stn.»ng  in  the  neichlvurhrol 
of  Messina,  or  hi  that  angle  of  the  itdand  whii'h 
]>ointed  towards  Italy.  I'he  ground  U*ing  ru^- 
l^ed  and  mountainous  in  the  interior  iiarts  fontf 
ing  a  rid<re  from  Mount  ^tna  to  the  head  of 
Pelorus,  his  quarters  were  acccvsible  only,  or 
chietly,  by  the  roads  on  the  coast,  leading  fn.im 
Mylx  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Tauruoiiniuin 
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■  the  ocher,  to  ^Vleanxu.  Of  theae  oommunica- 
oos  be  wu  ftill  master,  bj  means  of  the  for- 
ivaaea  which  be  poflKsaed  at  M jli^  and  at  Tau- 
■—■"«"*"  As  be  sapposed  that  Lepifdua,  from 
hm  aide  of  Africa,  would  attempt  to  co-operate 
ritfi  the  ibroee  of  Octavius  from  Italy,  ao  bad 
~  at  Lilvbeam  a  part  of  bit  fleet,  and  a 
ible  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  Plcn- 
to  oppose  me  descent  and  advances  of  the 
ly  on  that  quarter.  The  ofl&ser  who  had 
of  bis  fleet  on  this  station,  had  suffered  the 
embarkation  of  Lepidus  to  escape  and  to 
their  landing ;  but  oeing  so  fortunate  as  to 
the  seeood.  he  in  a  peat  measure  dis- 
1  the  intenoed  operation  on  that  side. 

LepiduL  with  that  part^  of  the  annr  he  had 
boded  in  oicU^,  remained  inactive  in  tne  neigh- 
honrhood  of  LiJybsum,  until  having  accounts 
iMt  Octavius  was  arrived  in  the  island,  had 
■lited  the  different  divisions  of  his  army  at  My- 
la^  and  bad  obliged  Sextus  Pompeius  to  collect 
il  his  Ibree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Messina,  he 
■pposed  that  the  country  from  thence  might  be 
ipeo  to  him ;  and  he  acconiinglv,  not  withstand- 
ug  that  Plennhis,  with  a  cofuulerable  body  of 
Ptompey's  force*,  remained  behind  him  at  Lilly- 
hMun,  marehed  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
ths  other;  snd  having  effected  his  junction  with 
Octavlm^  they  determmed  to  press  upon  Pompey 
Ift  once  with  their  united  forces  both  by  sea  and 
by  bod. 

In  ezecQtinn  of  this  plan,  Agrippa  made  a 
bint  to  land  at  the  head  of  Pelorus ;  and  having 
bmwn  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  that  quarter, 
hvoured  the  deii^  of  Octavius,  wbo^  in  the 
HMsn  time,  surprised  and  took  the  fortress  of 
lAyhe.  The  combined  army  having  gained  this 
important  advantage,  continued  to  press  upon 
Pompev,  made  movements  which  threatened  to 
Invest  Messina,  and  to  cut  off  the  communications 
of  his  fleet  and  army  with  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city.  In  order  to  avoid 
tbeee  incon^-enicnces,  Pomficy  found  himself 
under  a  neceawity  to  hazard  a  tnttle  cither  by  sea 
gr  by  bnd,  or  wherever  his  antagonists  presented 
m  opportunity  the  most  likely  to  procure  him 
relief.  lie  himself  relied  chiefly  on  his  naval 
bice ;  and  accordingly,  without  seeking  for  any 
idvantage  of  situatbn  or  surprise,  presented  him- 
lelf  to  Uie  enemy  near  to  Naulochus,  between 
the  promoutories  of  Myls  and  Pelorus,  and  was 
there  met  by  Agrippa. 

The  fleets  wlucu  were  now  to  engage,  con- 
■ste:!  of  sbout  three  hundred  ships  on  cn^  side. 
When  fnrmed  in  order  of  battle,  their  lines  were 
iearly  of  equal  extent.  The  construction  of  ships 
iras  the  same,  and  they  advanced  deliberately  on 
mooth  water,  without  any  circumstance  that 
ipn*ared  to  prognosticste  the  victory  on  cither 
nde.  The  armies,  at  the  same  time,  were  drawn 
ipon  the  shore,  and  in  sight  of  the  scene  which 
iras  to  bo  acted  before  them.  After  an  obstinate 
ight,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Pompey  already  suf- 
fered considerably,  seventeen  of  his  ships  at  once 
irithdrew  from  the  action,  and  stood  away  for 
.he  struts  of  Medina.  Those  that  were  nearest 
he  land  ran  upon  the  shore,  and  were  wrecked 
ir  taken ;  the  remainder  being  fbrther  at  sea,  and 
nt  otT  from  their  own  harboun,  struck,  and  de- 
ivrred  themselves  up  to  the  enemy. 

iThe  progress  of  the  action  at  sea  was  aooom- 
mmM  trom  the  land  with  shouts  and  aodama- 
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tions  on  the  one  side,  and  with  silent  afilictioii, 
or  with  cries  of  despair,  on  the  other.  Twenty- 
eight  ships  of  Pompcy's  fleet  were  sunk ;  above 
two  hundred  and  mly,  being  the  whole  that  le- 
mained  besides  the  seventeen  tbst  fled  to  Messina, 
were  stranded,  taken,  or  burnt'  Octavius  lost 
only  three  ships. 

rompey  perceiving  the  extent  of  his  calamity, 
was  seized  with  despair;  and,  without  having 
given  any  orders  in  camp,  made  haste  to  Messina. 
The  army  he  had  left  in  the  field,  seeing  them- 
selves deserted  by  their  leader,  went  over  to  the 
enemy.  He  himself^  at  Messina,  made  a  feint 
of  mustering  his  forces  as  for  an  obstinate  defence. 
He  called  in  all  the  ships  that  any  where  re- 
mained on  the  coast,  and  all  the  forces  that  could 
be  found  on  the  island.'  But,  in  the  midst  of 
these  pretended  arrangements  for  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance, he  had  taken  a  resolution  to  depart  from 
Sicily ;  and  having  a  vessel  prepared  for  his  re- 
ception, accordingly  embarked,  with  his  daughter, 
and  a  few  persons  whom  he  bad  chosen  to  attend 
him  in  hit  ffight 

As  soon  as  the  vessel,  on  board  of  which  it  was 
known  Pompey  bad  embarked,  appeared  under 
sail,  all  the  ships  which  were  then  m  the  harbour 
put  to  sea,  with  intention  to  follow  the  same 
course;  hut  without  any  orders  or  intimation  of 
a  place  at  which  to  re-as8embk^,  in  case  of  se- 
paraUon.  The  unfortunate  leader  oliserving, 
among  the  ships  that  followed  him,  some  that 
were  commanued  by  officers  in  whom,  in  the 
present  state  of  his  fortunes,  he  could  not  con- 
fide^ wished  to  separate  from  them,  and  gave  out 
that  he  meant  to  avoifl  the  coasts ;  and,  in  onler 
to  deceive  them  in  the  night,  extinguishing  his 
lights,  rowed  close  to  the  shore  of  Italy,  and 
turning  round  the  head-lands  till  he  was  oppo- 
site to  Corcyra,  he  stood  over  for  that  island, 
from  thence  to  Crphalonia,  and  last  of  all  to 
Lesbos,  where  he  landed  at  Mytilen^,  a  pUc$  at 
which  he  had  resided  with  his  mother  Cornelia, 
during  the  campaign  between  his  father  and  ths 
first  Cesar  in  Tnessaly,  and  from  whence  he 
had  been  carried  about  twelve  years  before  this 
date,  to  witness  the  catastrophe  of  his  father's 
fortunes  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  At  Mytilen^ 
notwithstanding  the  memory  of  these  discourag- 
ing circumstances,  and  the  low  state  of  his  own 
af&irs,  he  met  with  a  hospitable  reception,  and 
passed  the  winter  in  humble  expectation  of  pro- 
tection from  Antony,  to  whose  generosity  he  in- 
tended to  commit  himself. 

Octavius,  in  the  mean  time,  suspecting  thai 
Pompey  must  have  taken  refuge  in  some  part  of 
the  provinces  which  were  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  colleague,  was  cautious  not  to  awaken  his- 
jcak>usy  by  presuming  to  violate  his  sanctuary, 
or  bv  pretending  to  anticipate  the  resolutions  he 
might  be  inclined  to  take  on  the  subject  of  this 
suppliant^ 

After  the  head  of  the  Pomprian  party  had 
made  so  wretched  an  exit  from  Sicilv,  Plrn- 
nius,  who,  soon  after  the  dcinrture  of  l«epidus 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lilybcum,  hsd  set 
out  with  six  legions  to  join  his  commsnder,  and 
who  had  come  too  late  to  be  comprehended  ia 
the  surrender  of  the  army  at  Naulochus,  threw 
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hiimotf  into  Mestnnn,  moro  with  an  intention  to 
obtain  fivourahle  terms  lor  tho  tnir>|»a  under  his 
commnnd,  than  with  any  hope«  to  retrieve  the 
Bllairs  of  liifl  madter. 

At  this  time  Leindus  being  near  to  Memina, 
while  Octavius  slill  remained  at  Naulochiut,  in- 
vested the  {)Iarr,  and,  without  consulting  his  col- 
leag^tie,  jipranted  the  tenns  which  were  asked  by 
Plenniu.i,  took  {KNisession  of  the  town,  and  incor- 
poratnf  the  troops  that  had  served  under  that 
officer  with  his  own  army.  In  concluding  this 
treaty,  and  in  takin;^  tHe  advantage  of  it  to 
itpenijthen  himself,  without  the  concurrence  or 
partici|>ation  of  Caesar,  he  had  earnest  remon- 
■trances  made  to  him  by  A^ppa,  who  had  come 
with  his  victorious  fleet  to  Messina ;  but  it  soon 
after  appearrtl  that  Lepidus  not  only  thought 
himseir  entitled  to  decide  in  that  instance,  but, 
U|)on  the  accession  of  strencth  which  he  now 

fained,  becran  to  form  much  liigher  {nretensions. 
le  now  reckoned  under  his  own  standard 
twenty-two  legions,  with  a  numerous  body  of 
horse,  and  proiwsed  not  only  to  keep  [xtssession 
of  Messina,  but  to  ckiim  tno  whole  island  of 
Sicily,  as  an  appendage  of  his  province  in  Africa. 
He  aoconlingly  sent  detachments  to  secure  the 
principal  towns. 

Octavius,  already  pTO%'oked  at  the  precipitation 
with  which  Leindus  Jiad  K>^nted  a  capitulation 
to  the  troo{>s  at  .vlexsina,  without  his  concurrence, 
loudly  comulained  of  the  measures  which  he  took 
to  appropriate  the  inland  of  Sicily  to  hinuelf, 
without  the  con«*ent  of  his  assoiriates  in  the  em- 
pire; alleired  that  he  had  been  called  thither  as  a 
mere  auxiliary*,  and  had  Iwrne  no  jiart  of  the  ex- 
[N^nse  incnrn*<l  in  the  war.  Lepidus,  on  his  part, 
complained  of  the  injustice  which  had  already 
been  done  to  him  in  withholding  Spain,  his 
orif^inal  lot  in  thi^  partition  of  the  provinces ;  and 
said,  if  it  were  eu[»[>osetl  that  Afnca  and  Sicily 
were  more  than  e<iuivalrnt  for  Spain,  he  was 
willing  to  surrrndcr  ihom  lx)th  in  exchange  for 
that  jirovince. 

This  dispute  In'ing  likely  to  end  in  a  serious 
quarn*!,  the  onlinary  inten'oiirse  iK'tween  the 
two  cam|H  was  dtst'ontinued,  and  pnrautions 
were  taken  by  their  reKpertive  oflicers,  as  in  the 
presenile  of  an  enemy.  Hoth  armies  saw  with 
dislike  tlie  symptonw  of  an  o[>en  rupture  and  of 
a  fresh  war,  in  whiirh  wildiers,  without  any  pros- 
pect of  advantaije,  even  to  the  victors,  were  mutu- 
ally to  imbrue  their  hands  in  blixnl,  to  decide  a 
question  of  mere  jealousy  or  emulation  between 
their  leaders. 

In  rr>mparing  the  character  and  prospects  of 
the  chiefs  to  be  engaged  in  this  quarrel,  the  pre- 
ference, in  the  esteem  of  Iwth  armies,  was  e»»rtain- 
ly  due  to  Octavius.  To  his  |»ossession  of  Spain 
and  the  two  (lauls,  he  joined  that  of  ludy,  with 
the  metro]M)lis.  or  st»at  of  the  empire.  lie  Iwrc 
the  name  of  (.'resar,  and  was  at  the  head  of  that 
formidalile  military  jH)wer,  which  had  broken  the 
force  of  the  republK'T  and  extinjiuiahed  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate.  Ky  his  means  the  rcLiin- 
ers  of'  ( -rpiiar  had  obtained  the  prefersible  lots  in 
the  late  distributitm  of  settlements  and  military  ' 
rcwartls.  I 

lepidus,  on  the  contrary,  without  any  party  ' 
attached  to  his  person,  and  without  any  fiigli  re- 
putation, had  Iwen  placed  in  the  command  of  ,' 
armies  by  the  appointment  or  sufferance  of  others.  I 
The  ohgiB  of  his  merit  with  Julius  Cesar,  which  I 


consisted  in  prostitutinjE^  the  dij|[nity  of  pwUv 
to  his  first  usurpations  in  the  city,  was  an  act  of 
bnneneM.  His  place  from  thcnccforwanl,  in  tiv 
military  arrangements  which  ensued,  was  nntttr 
of  course,  or  diie  merely  to  his  rank,  without  ait 
regard  to  his  abilities  or  nierit.  His  being  » 
mitted  as  a  third  in  the  prt^sent  division  a  tki 
sovereignty,  proceeded  solely  from  the  mutnri 
jealousies'  of  the  other  two^  who  wished  iior  • 
person  to  witness  their  transactions,  and  to  bdd 
some  species  of  balance  between  them.  In  tki 
chok^e  which  they  made  of  Lepidus^  his  want  of 
any  pretensions,  that  coald  interfere  with  eillMr 
in  the  design  whkh  they  severally  entntauHd 
of  possessing  the  empire,  was  a  pnneipal  reoo» 
mendation. 

In  this  comparison,  Octavios  was  oonsciooKif 
a  superiority,  in  the  opinion  even  of  the  troop* 
who  were  enlisted  to  ser^'e  under  the  eanaaud 
of  his  rival.    He  accordingly  thought  thb  a  ft- 
vourable  opportunity,  while  Antony  was  it  i 
distance,  ana  no  enemy  existing,  either  in  Skih 
or  Italy,  to  avail  hinwelf  of  the  weakness  uA 
incapacity  of  Lepklns,  to  strip  him  of  bin  shan 
in  the  empire,  and  to  seize  upon  the  pro^incf  cf 
Africa,  and  the  army  now  in  Sicily,  as  an  aron- 
sion  to  his  own  strength.     For  this  purposf  hs 
employed  proper  agents  in  the  camp  of  LejHdi»i 
gained  many  of  his  jirincipal  officers  by  pR>«enL«^ 
and  by  the  expectation  ofgreater  rewaras.  H»t. 
ing  much  contempt  for  the  chamcter  of  their 
leader,  and  thinking  the  way  sufficiently  pre^ 
|Kirei1  for  an  o\rcn  declaration,  he  presented  him* 
self  with  a  party  of  horse  in  tlio  front  of  the 
camp,  entered  with  a  few  atteiHkints,  as  into  the 
midst  of  his  own  army ;  and  mounting  an  enii- 
nence,  from  which  he  might  be  heard  by  tbs 
crowds  that  assembled  around  him,  he  comjJain- 
ed  of  the  steps  which  had  bt^en  taken  by  their 
general  towanl  a  ruptun;  between  the  two  armies, 
and  expresse<l  his  sincere  desire  that  all  differ- 
ences might  Iv  removed,  without  engaging  in 
new  scenes  of  blooil  so  many  valimt  men  who 
had  deserve<l  vo  well  of  their  leaders. 

It  appears  that  numlwrs  of  ollicers  and  soldien 
in  the  camp  of  Lepidus  were  precraured  fi)r  the 
[mrt  they  were  to  act  on  this  occasion  ;  they  ap- 
plaudeil  the  concern  which  C^ctavius  expr^^ssra 
for  the  armit^  and  declare«l  themselves  willing 
to  olvy  his  commands.  Others,  though  not  in 
the  concert,  followed  this  example,  ran  to  their 
arms,  and  hastened  to  pn»sent  Ocliivius  with 
their  colours,  in  token  that  they  recciveil  him  u 
their  general. 

Lepidus,  to  whom  this  visit  and  its  cnnsr 
quences  were  altogether  unexpectetl,  being  roust-d 
by  such  an  alarm,  ran  forth  to  the  streets  of  \l:e 
camp,  sounded  to  arms ;  and,  as  many  of  t:.c 
troojw  from  mere  habit  obeytnl  his  ciiniiranj 
without  considering  who  was  their  eneiii\.  j*- 
tacked  Octavius,  omiged  him  to  rt*[viss  ilm'i:::h 
the  gate  at  which  he  had  entereil,  and  to  |  iiif 
himself  under  cover  of  the  cavalry,  wlio  wirr 
waiting  to  nveive  him,  and  who^*  pri'ti-rii-fl 
was  m)W  necessary  to  conduct  him  in  Siiliivii) 
his  own  camp. 

In  this  manner  the  design  of  Octavius,  »>n  t.he 

B)int  of  being;  executetl,  af>poared  to  bv  difeated 
nt  his  declamtion  had  made  ttx)  deep  an  irn- 
pres^iion  to  Ix?  so  slightly  removed.  The  deulitB 
which  it  raised,  and  the  choice  now  to  be  nia<Ie 
of  a  leader,  was  generally  decided  in  favour  d 
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ir.  The  eficct  of  thi*  decision  accordingly 
^pprsrod  in  a  great  deaertion  from  the  camp  of* 
LepidtM,  either  then,  or  during  the  sabaequent 
■■tnt  The  legiona,  lately  come  over  from  the 
of  Seztus  Pompeiua,  beginning  to  leave 

in  a  body,  he  threw  himself  with  the  usual 

Kfda  of  his  person,  in  the  way  to  stop  them. 
;  finding  that  the  very  body  with  which  he 
expected  to  present  this  desertion  joined  those 
who  were  going  over  to  the  enemy,  he  mixed  en- 
and  threats,  laid  hold  of  an  ensign-staff, 
attempted  by  forre  to  stop  the  officer  that 
carrying  it  to  his  rival  **  Dead  or  alive," 
1  the  beaver,  "you  shali  quit  your  hold." 
Thm  cavalry  at  the  same  time  mounted  their 
and  without  leavinji  their  ground,  sent  a 
JO  to  Octavius,  desiring  to  know,  whether 
he  cheae  that  Lepidua  should  be  secured  or  put 
fo  death?  Having  for  answer,  that  Octavius  bad 
M>  deaign  upon  the  life  of  their  general  they 
BKived  awmy  without  any  fiuther  notice  of  him. 
Lraidua,  seeing  the  deantion  of  his  army 
npwlc^  and  having  no  longer  an?  friends  or 


retinue  to  attend  his  person,  laid  aside  ha  impe 
rial  robes,  and,  in  the  ordinary  drees  of  a  citixen, 
walked  towards  the  camp  and  the  tent  of  his 
rival  Multitudes  followed  him,  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  in  seeing  what  was  to  pass  in  so  new 
a  scene.  A  person  who,  the  moment  bef<we,  had 
been  at  the  Dead  of  a  great  army,  and  reputed 
a  third  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  was  now, 
by  the  sud<len  deaertion  of  his  own  troops^  r»> 
duoed  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man,  and  waa 
to  appear  as  a  suppliant  oefore  an  antagonist 
whom  he  had  recently  set  at  defiance.  To  com- 
plete the  scene  of  hisliumiliation,  in  entering  the 
preaenoe  of  Octavius,  he  would  have  thrown 
nimself  on  the  ground,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  courtesy  of  nis  rival,  who^  content  to  strip 
him  of  his  command,  and  of  his  personal  conse- 
quence, would  not  accept  this  mark  of  abaae- 
mcnt,  and  gave  him  leave  to  return  into  Italy, 
where  he  lived  afterwards  equally  unobserved  by 
thoee  against  whom  he  had  been  made  the  in- 
strument of  injustice,  and  by  tiioae  who  had 
made  him  their  tool. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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— Battle  qfAdium — flight  of  Antony — Immediate  Arrangements  of  Octavius  after  his  Kib- 
tary — Ueatk  qf  Antony — And  of  Cleopatra, 


IN  consequence  of  the  events  which  bad  taken 
place  in  Sialy,  Octavius  found  himself  at  once 
at  the  conclusioo  of  a  hazardous  war,  and  master 
of  all  the  forces  which  had  been  employed  in  it, 
whether  as  friends  or  as  enemies.  His  fleet  now 
conaisted  of  near  six  hundred  galleys  with  store- 
ships  and  transports;  his  land  army  of  forty-five 
legiona,  which,  though  supposed  to  be  incomplete, 
may  have  amounted  to  above  two  hundred  thou- 
aaiul  men.  To  these  he  joincJ  above  fifteen 
thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  irregular 
infiuitry.  They  had  been  levied  for  diflercnt 
masteri  and  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  emrorr,  were 
persons  of  difierent  deacri)ition!< ;  originally  slaves, 
as  well  as  freemen ;  natives  of  Spain,  ^Sardinia, 
Sicily,  and  Africa,  mixed  with  Italians  and  Ro- 
man citizens ;  adherents  of  Cssar  and  of  Pom- 
pey,  of  Antony,  of  Octavius,  or  Lepidus.  It  was 
wry  diflirult  to  dispose  of  an  assemblage  consfiiit- 
iiig'of  such  various  and  discordant  parts.  The 
troops  that  came  over  from  Sextus  I'ompcius  or 
Lrpulus  were  to  be  retained  by  indulgence  and 
fiivours,  and  those  who  had  been  the  original 
support  of  Cvsar's  fortunes  had  peculiar  merits ; 
all  were  sensible  of  their  own  con8cc|uencc,  and 
e^en  of  a  power  to  dispose  of  the  empire. 

Ortarius  saw  the  necessity  of  separating  such 
an  army  into  diflerent  quarters  beftire  any  cabals 
should  be  formed,  and  before  any  mutinous  spi- 
rits had  leisure  to  work  on  their  minds,  or  to  fill 
them  with  dangeroua  hones  or  pretensions.  That 
they  might  part  in  good  humour,  he  made  a  dis- 
tribution of  some  money,  in  token  of  his  gratitude 


for  recent  ser>ices;  and  promised  a  great  deal 
more.  But  what  he  now  gave  appeared  to  be 
coiitemi>lible,  when  comparetl  with  the  reward 
which  had  been  formerly  ci\'€n  at  Mutina  and  at 
Philip  pi,  and  still  more,  when  compared  with  the 
settlements  lately  made  ior  the  veterans  of  Cesar 
in  Italy.  These  were  minutely  recorded,  as  the 
standan!  by  which  every  legion  had  formed  its 
expectations;  and  a  general  dissatisfaction  waa 
apparent  in  every  ranK  and  descriiition  of  men. 
Octarius  for  some  time  afllected  to  be  ignorant  of 
their  discontent,  and  would  have  proceeded  to 
make  the  arrangements  he  had  planned  for  sepa- 
rating them,  and  for  placing  the  legions  in  quar- 
ters remote  from  each  other ;  but  he  had  reason 
to  doubt  that  his  orders  would  not  be  obeyctl  and 
still  remained  in  suspentic.  When  his  knowledge 
of  the  mutinous  spirit  that  prevailed  in  the  army 
I  could  no  longer  be  dissembled,  he  endeavoured  to 
!  soothe  the  most  clamorous  by  additional  marks 
\  of  his  favour,  consisting  chiefly  of  public  honours, 
:  bridges  of  military  rter\ice  to  the  rnen,  and  the  title 
'  of  senators  bestowcil  on  many  of  the  officers.  In 
distributing  thoAC  favours,  he  assembled  the  army^ 
and  made  a  8[M*ech,  ftetting  forth  the  nature  of 
the  honours  which  he  now  conferred,  and  his 
farther  intentions  resjierting  the  rewards  which 
he  meant  to  bestow.  "  These  arc  baubles,*'  said 
a  tribune  name«l  Offiliu^  interrupting  him ;  "chil- 
dren only  are  amused  in  this  manner '}  but  men 
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who  hafe  expoied  thcmselvc*  in  the  wrvicM  of 
ilieir  general,  expect  to  he  rewarded  with  lands 
and  ■ettlemcnts."  Thid  tribune  was  seconded 
by  the  clamours  of  the  wliole  arm^.  Octavius 
retired  from  the  au(iience  in  some  disorder ;  and, 
sensible  of  the  danjgcr  to  which  he  had  exposed 
himself,  from  this  time  forward  never  vcntared  to 
meet  these  troops  in  a  body,  but  employed  secret 
arts  in  removing  the  heads  of  the  mutiny. 

The  tribune  Oflilius,  who  had  dared  to  inter- 
rupt his  general  in  such  mutinous  terms,  whether 
won  by  uvour,  or  taken  off  by  violence,  was  se- 
cretty  ilisposod  of.  Tlie  legions  who  had  served 
at  Mutina  and  Philippi,  amounting  to  twenty 
thousand  men,'  were  separately  appeased  by  da> 
nations  and  promises;  were  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  of  their  discharge  from  the  service,  and, 
without  any  farther  disturbance,  to  depart  from 
the  island. 

When  this  party  of  the  army  was  removed, 
Octavius  aflfi^cted  to  oonsidor  those  who  were 
gone  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  late  discontents,  and 
the  guilty,  he  said,  being  thus  separated  from  the 
innocent  and  from  the  deserving,  he  made  an  ad- 
ditional present  in  money  to  those  who  remained, 
and  hHa  out  the  ho;M*s  of  convenient  settlements, 
and  of  plentiful  fortunes,  at  the  Anal  expiration 
of  their  time  in  the  service.  By  these  artificer 
and  prudent  measures,  ho  efri>cted  the  {nroposed 
separation,  and  extricated  himHolf  from  a  danger 
wnich  frequently  arises  in  the  sequel  of  civil  wars, 
and  threatens  the  victor  with  an  overthrow,  from 
thit  very  engine  which  he  had  employed  to  raise 
his  fortunes. 

Octavius  before  his  departure  from  Sicily,  or- 
dered a  contribution  to  be  levied  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred talents ;'  and  being  no  way  disposed  to  follow 
out  the  plan  of  Ijepidus,  in  the  annexation  of 
Bicily  to  the  province  of  Africa,  ho  appointed 
separate  governors  to  each.  Ilavin?  dismissed 
the  shijM  wliich  Antony  had  furnished  in  the 
war,  with  instructions  to  wait  at  Tarentum  for 
t!ie  orders  of  their  own  superior,  he  himself  passed 
into  Italy. 

The  messengers  who  had  been  sent  with  ac- 
counts of  the  victories  obtained  by  Octavius  in 
Sillily  tieing  arrived  before  him  at  Rome,  all  ranks 
of  men  vied  with  each  other  in  the  applautte 
which  they  bestowed  on  his  conduct,  and  in  cele^ 
bratin^r  the  occasion  with  demonstrations  of  ioy. 
In  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people,  wholiad 
no  longer  any  real  political  concest^ions  to  make, 
a  variety  of  flattering  proclamations  were  issued, 
ordering,  in  honour  of  the  victor,  statues,  trium- 
phal arches,  i)roc4.^Asions,  wreaths  of  laurel,  anni- 
versary rejoicings,  and  immediate  thanksgivings 
to  be  urolonged  beyond  any  former  time  assigned 
to  sucli  festival!*.  When  he  approached  to  the 
oily,  multitudes  of  every  rank,  adorned  with  cliap- 
Icts,  went  forth  to  receive  him,  and  conducted 
him  in  solemn  procession  to  the  temple,  in  which 
he.  was  to  perform  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
for  his  safe  return. 

Octavius,  on  tfie  day  after  his  arrival,  pro- 
claimed the  peace  which  was  obtained  by  the  re- 
duction of  Sicily ;  and  in  two  separate  liarangues, 
of  whirrh  he  gave  copies  in  writing,  one  addressed 
to  thr!  senate,  the  otner  to  the  people,  he  gave  an 
account  of  h\i  whole  conduct,  from  the  time  that 
he  first  assumed  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
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ment,  to  the  present  time.  And,  agrceablv  ts 
the  dictates  of  that  masterly  judsntent  with  whirfa 
be  now,  at  least,  besnn  to  conduct  the  intoerti 
of  his  ambition,  he  cnoae  thu  time  of  victoiT  anl 
prosperity  in  which  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  hii 
clemency,  of  his  moderation,  and  of  his  dim(» 
tion  to  spare  those  who^  being  sappoMd  out 
fected  to  lum,  were  now  in  his  power.  Ht 
remitted  all  the  arrears  of  taxes  that  were  aaj 
where  due  within  his  iuriadiction,  either  1^ 
fitrmers  of  the  revenue  or  by  private  persoot.  Oif 
the  honours  that  were  decreed  to  hioMelf  he  node 
choice  of  a  few,  and  declined  such  as  wereinuf 
degree  invidious  and  Inirdcnaome  to  the  peofk. 

The  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  Roman  dtixBi 
in  general,  having,  among  other  evils,  soflhed 
greatly  during  the  civil  war,  by  the  deienioQ  cf 
tncir  slaves,  who  were  readily  leoeived,  and  takm 
into  the  levies  that  were  continually  Ibrmisg  bj 
different  parties;  Octavius  took  this  oppoitnnity, 
as  far  as  It  was  in  his  power,  at  onoe  to  repii 
the  loss  which  had  been  sustained  by  the  maslcf 
in  the  desertion  of  his  slave,  and  to  purge  the  »• 
my  of  a  dangerous  class  of  men,  by  whom  it  mi 
overcliarged  and  contaminated,  in  order  to  it- 
move  them  in  a  manner  that  should  prevent  anj 
disturbance  on  their  part,  he  sent  to  every  legioa 
a  sealed  order,  to  be  opened  on  a  certain  dij, 
bearing,  that  all  who  had  been  in  the  conditioa 
of  slaves  should  be  secored ;  that  as  many  m 
were  claimed  should  be  restored  to  their  mastni; 
and  that  the  remainder  should  be  put  to  death. 
According  to  this  order,  it  was  reported  tbsi 
thirty  thousand  were  remitted  to  servitude,  and 
six  thousand  killed.' 

The  author  of  this  severe,  but  well  eoncertfd 
reform,  now  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
had,  by  accommodating  himself  on  every  occa- 
sion, to  his  circumstances,  and  br  suooeHtvriy 
availing  himself  of  the  support  of  different  partiei, 
more  espocialiv  by  courting  the  nulitary  retainen 
of  his  late  uncle,  set  himself  above  the' civil  ood- 
stitution  of  his  country ;  and  now,  by  afTecting  a 
reganl  to  property,  to  civil  rank,  and  to  the  peace 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  was  about  to  make  the 
army  itself  dependent  on  his  will.  From  the  ml 
impression  which  he  made  by  this  policy,  as  wril 
as  from  adulation  and  fear,  t}ie  people  were  still 
farther  incited  to  load  him  with  puolic  honoon. 
and  had  his  efHgy  carried  at  Rome,  and  in  eveiy 
country-town  ot  Italy,  among  the  idols  of  the 
tutelar  gods. 

Th^  advantage  now  gained  b^  Octavius,  io 
the  acquisition  of  armies  and  provinces  latrlv  be- 
longing to  Lepidus,  were  suflicient  to  We 
alarnu^  the  jealousy  of  his  remaining  colleapie 
and  rival  in  the  empire,  if  be  had  not  been  en- 
gage<I,  at  this  time,  in  a  ver^*  hazardous  enter- 
prise beyond  the  frontier  of  his  own  province. 

Antony  during  his  stay  in  Italy  or  Greece, 
while  he  was  chiefly  attentive  to  the  event  of  af- 
fairs in  the  western  provinces,  had  entrusted  the 
Parthian  war  to  his  lieutenant  Ventidius.  Tbb 
officer  acxjuittcd  himself  with  fpiea%  honour  in 
the  discharge  of  his  trust,  recovered  the  proviih>r 
of  Syria,  wliich  had  been  overrun  by  the  Psr- 
thians,  and  drove  them  back  beyond  the  £u[^n- 
tes.  Upon  this  account^  he  was  judged  worth? 
of  a  triumph,  and  came  mto  -Italy  to  receive  thu 
honour. 
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In  the  raran  time,  Antony  wm  eager  to  gather 
Ihc  lanrel*  woich  yet  remaineil  in  this  field,  or 
^VB0  auppoacd  to  he  jealous  of  the  victories  gained 
Wf  hk  bcutenant  over  an  enemy,  who,  till  then, 
aeaiedij  had  yielded  anv  advantage  to  the  Roman 
anna.     After  his  last  vitdt  to  Ita^,  he  had  in  the 
arinlrr  poised  to  Curcyn,  and  so  iar  was  attended 
ky  OcUvia,  bat  parted  with  her  there,  in  the 
fmiapect  of  this  arduous  service;  early  in  the 
■pfuig  he  continued  his  vo3rage.    Upon  his  arri- 
val in  Asia,  notwithstanding  the  respect  that  was 
dne  to  his  alliance  with  Octa\ia  and  her  brother, 
it  aooD  appeared  that  he  was  still  under  tlie  do* 
nnninn  of  ibnaer  passions.    He  already  had  two 
dnldiea  by  the  oueen  of  Eeypt,  who  were  named 
Alexander  and  Cleopatia,  nut  whom  the  mother 
Btewiae  distinguiiheil,  by  the  pompous  appella- 
lions  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  Being  prevented 
fay  the  orgeocy  of  the  service,  at  this  season,  from 
■akins  a  visit  at  Alexandria,  he  sent  an  officer 
of  rank,  Fonteius  Capito,  thither,  to  conduct 
Cfeopatn  from  her  own  kingdom  into  Syria ;  and 
iHving  received  her  in  that  province,  in  his  way 
to  the  Euphrates,  among  other  marks  of  his  libe- 
laCty,  ana  of  his  passion,  instead  of  trinkets  and 
tokens  of  feve,  be  made  her  a  present  of  Phoeni- 
cia, Coelesyria,  Cyprus,  and  some  part  of  Cilicia 
to  be  annexed  to  her  kingdom.     It  was  concerted 
between  them,  that  at  the  end  of  the  campaign 
lie  should  pass  the  winter  in  Egypt;  and  they 
fnitcd  with  mutual  expressions  of  impatience  for 
the  return  of  this  hap|]^  aeason. 
^  The  army,  now  mustered  by  Antony,  oon- 
Mled  of  Hxty  thousand  Roman  infiinti^',  ten 
thousand  Spanish  and  Gaulish  cavalry,  thirty 
thousand  irregulars,  being  an  asaemblaec  of  hone 
and  foot,  and  of  diflTerent  nations.     While  he  ad- 
vanced with  thli  force  towards  the  Euphrates,  he 
made  his  demand,  that  the  Parthians  should  re- 
Hofe  the  captives  and  military  ensigns  taken  with 
Cnssiis.4     This  vras  become  a  |HNnt  of  national 
hontHir  amon|f  the  Romanis  and,  joined  to  the 
late  provocation,  was  made  tlic  ground  of  the 
piesent  quarrel. 

The  Roman  general  had  undertaken  this  in- 
vasion of  the  Parthianis  in  concert  with  the  king 
of  Armenia ;  and  finding,  at  his  arrival  on  the 
Eopkrates,  all  the  passages  of  the  rivt;r,  contrary* 
to  hu  expectation,  strongly  guarded,  he  continued 
hia  march,  having  the  Euphrates  on  his  right. 
When  he  arrived  in  the  LcHser  Armenia,  the 
•eoson  was  tuo  far  advanced  to  effect  the  service 
he  had  iilanneil  against  the  Parthians ;  but  hav- 
ing intvlligence  that  the  Medes,  or  iNH>))Ie  of  the 
Greater  Armenia,  had  joined  the  enemy  against 
iiim  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  war,  He  formed 
o  design  on  Praaspa  or  Phraata,*  the  capital  of 
their  country  ;  in  expectation  of  taking  this  |ilace 
by  surprise,  be  passed  the  Euphrati>s,lraving  his 
heavy  nag^age  and  engines,  with  a  guard  o(  two 
legions^  under  th«*  command  of  Statianus.  With 
the  remainder  of  the  army  he  penetrated  into  the 
kingdiim  of  the  Greatt^  Armenia,  and  presented 
himself  at  the  gates  of  the  cafHtal. 

This  was  a  (ilace  of  gn'at  strength,  and  every 
neoesfcary  precaution  had  been  taken  for  its  safety. 
Antony  found  that  it  could  not  be  Uiken  by 
assault,  and  the  Piirthians,  although  thoy  tiasten- 
ed  to  its  ri'lic'f,  knowing  that  the  Roman  army 

4  Pint,  io  Antonio. 
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kad  come  altogether  unprepared  for  a  wS^jf^  woS- 
fered  them  at  hrst  to  remain  before  it  undWtinrbcd. 
They  directed  their  whole  force  againit  Sta 
tianus,  whom,  with  the  two  legions  he  com 
mandcd,  they  surprised  and  cut  off*,  and  by  thb 
means  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the'equi- 
page  and  baggage  of  the  Roman  army. 

Antony,  upon  the  fir^t  alarm  of  the  enemy's 
intention  to  attack  Statianus,  having  lefl  the 
greater  pert  of  his  forces  befure  Praasjia,  marched 
with  a  strong  detachment  to  support  him;  but 
coming  too  late,  found  the  fit*kl  ccAcred  with  the 
slain  of  the  Ruman  legions,  without  either  friend 
or  enemy  in  sight.  Jtie  understood  that  Arta- 
vaades,  the  king  of  Armenia,  to  whose  alliance 
he  trusted  in  the  present  war,  had  remained  an 
unconcerned  spectator  of  this  dibaster,  and  he 
made  no  doubt  that  he  was  betmyed  by  tliis 
prince ;  but  thought  prooer  for  the  present  to  dis- 
guise his  resentment  Tnc  kss  ho  bad  sustained 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  think  of  extricating 
his  army  from  its  present  situation.  Being  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  tnat  part  of  it  which  he  had  left 
before  Praaspa,  he,  with  hasty  marches,  returned 
to  its  relief;  hut,  at  his  arrival,  finding  no  enemy 
near,  and  still  flattenng  himself  that  the  town 
mi^ht  be  obliged  to  surrender,  and  that  it  might, 
by  Its  spoils,  make  up  for  the  loss  of  his  baggage, 
he  lay  oefore  it,  until  he  had  exhausted  all  the 
provisions  and  forage  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbouring  country  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  tlic 
other  difficulties  of  his  situation  increased,  began 
to  feel  himself  harassed  with  the  sallies  of  a  jww- 
erful  garrison,  and  the  frequent  attacks  of  numc* 
rous  (wrties  of  Parthians  in  the  field,  who  liegan 
to  act  against  him  from  every  quarter,  and  ntadc 
it  equally  difficult  for  him  to  decamp,  or  to  sub- 
sist on  ms  present  ground. 

Under  tnesc  difficulties,  tlie  Roman  general 
was  frequently  obliged  to  divide  his  forces ;  and 
lea\ing  {lart  to  awe  the  town,  marched  with  the 
remainder  to  cover  his  foragers,  and  the  providera 
of  his  caniji.  As  the  enemy  pretused  uyon  him, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  range  from  which  he  re- 
«>ived  his  provisions,  he  saw  the  necessity  uf 
huzanling  a  battle;  and  for  this  purpose,  marched 
from  his  camp  with  ten  legions,  three  prctorian 
cohorts,  and  all  his  cavalry.  The  Parthians  af 
fected  to  abide  his  attack,  but  gave  way  at  the 
first  onuet,  and  fled  with  every  appearance  of 
rout  and  confusion ;  they  were  pursued  by  the 
Roman  infiintry  for  fifty  stadia,  or  about  six 
mil<*s,  and  by  the  cavalry  over  a  hundred  and 
fifly  stadia,  or  alwut  eighth 'U  milc-s. 

In  this  action,  Antony  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  put  an  end  to  his  trouttles  from  the  Par- 
thians ;  but,  on  nuniln'ring  the  primners  and  tlie 
slain,  he  found  that  only  eighty  of  the  enemy 
were  kilknl,  and  thirty  taken ;  and,  on  returning 
to  his  camp  before  the  town  of  Praaspa,  he  foumC 
that  without  being  at  all  diifconcerUtl  by  what 
had  hapiM'ned  to  them,  they  wvre  retume«l  to 
tlieir  former  stations,  and  ttiok  nunucures,  as  he- 
fore,  to  harass  his  ramp,  and  to  circumscribe  hia 
foraging  parties.  Vrwrn  this  K|KciiiM>n  oX  a  vic- 
tory over  the  PnnhiaMK,  he  Irarnctl  to  d('S{iair  of 
lieing  able  to  gain  any  advantage  uvi-ran  em'iiiy, 
whose  defeats  wi*re  nion»  p<Tnirious  to  their  an- 
tagonists than  they  were  to  them«ielvfs.«     'J'o 
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oompliict  hiK  mortiflcationis  he  found  that  the 

gimsoD  of  i'nuirtim  ha<]  iiiailr  ii  powerful  wtlly  in 
Is  ahvnci*,  drivrn  hii*  piiiinU  from  their  ap- 
proarhi.^  am]  deKtrm-eil  all  the  works  he  hntl 
eonKtructetl  apiinst  the  town.'  Judtpni;  it  vain 
to  renew  Uhi  utUirk,  or  to  remain  any  longer  in 
his  present  Rituatioii,  he  iient  a  deputation  to 
Phraat«'s,  proltnhly  ritiier  to  conceal  his  intended 
pur|xwe  ot  llight,  than  with  ho{)e«  to  obtain  any 
Tcasonahle  terim*  of  ]>eace. 

Tlie  king  of  Parthia  received  the  meRsage  of 
Antony,  moated  on  a  golden  thn>ne,  and  holding 
in  his  hand  a  bended  Unv,  the  emblem  of  war. 
In  order  to  aound  the  intentions  of  the  Roman 
general,  he  nroimied,  an  a  preliminary  to  peace, 
that  he  tihould  raiKe  the  siege  of  PFaas{ia.  An- 
tony was  pre|Xired  to  decamp,  as  ««oon  as  his  mes- 
■engers  i<hould  Iw  out  of  the  hands  of  tlie  enemy, 
hut  affected  reluctance  in  agreeing  to  this  condi- 
tion, ho|>ing  that  by  these  means  he  might  con- 
ceal his  intention,  gain  a  few  marches  a-hcad, 
and  reach  the  frontier  of  the  Lesser  Aniienia, 
before  the  Parthians  could  take  any  advantage  of 
his  flight ;  but  the  king  NMng  e(]uallv  n'fined  in 
his  artifices,  {lerceived,  in  the  atUvtetf  rt*luctance 
of  Antonv  to  agree  to  what  he  knew  to  be  neces- 
Kiry,  an  mtention  to  fly,  without  waiting  the  re- 
■ult  of  a  treaty,  and,  in  this  apprehension,  he  had 
liis  cavalry  aln^inly  preimntl  to  pursue  him,  dis- 

Iiuted  every  |niss,  hun;;  U{M)n  his  rear  and  U{x>n 
lis  flanks,  mvuined  the  springs  of  water,  and 
laid  waste  the  country  liefor*^  him. 

Many  of  the  Uoinan  annv,  overcome  l)V  fa- 
nime  and  fatigue,  e^pinnl  on  the  mari*h;  others 
had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submittiMl  to  the 
enemy.  But  tliosi*  who  had  surrendere<l  them- 
•elves,  being  cruelly  InMU^l,  s«*r\«Hl,  by  their 
example,  to  chtvk  tlie  inclination  of  others  to  sue 
tor  quiirter,  and  taught  the  soldier  to  look  for 
safety  only  in  |M'rseveranre,  and  in  the  use  of  his 
arms.  ^Xntoiiy  hiiM'4«>lf,  in  every  encounter,  was 
prejKin'd  tor  the  List  extremity,  and  had  a  pers»m 
retaiui-d,  with  orders,  in  cam'  of  his  being  likely 
to  fall  iiit<»  the  enemy's  hands,  to  end  his  life ;  or, 
in  case  he  wen^  killtsl  in  Uittli*,  to  disfigure  his 
botly,  that  it  mii;i>t  ni>t  Im>  known.     Hut  he  jvass- 

JiiliiiH  rirsar  in  inciitiniii'il.  And  it  is  n  proMi^m, 
M'tiirli  iirvcr  ran  In*  ndUi'it.  in  wlint  nianuiT  tlii«t  abk* 
statcsiiiiinnnd  wnirior  would  linvi>ar>]ijittc(l  liiin.'4i<irin 
so  arduoiiK  a  ta-k.  'J'lh*  rarttiianx  had  thi-ir  liauntfi 
lit*yiind  tin- I'icri" ;  ninl  In-kidc!*  liMxiii;;  no  incaiiA  on 
Win  fioMtiiT,  by  wliirli  an  rmriiiy  ronlil  KubsiMt  in  ap- 
proarliiii£  thoni,  probably  pres4'nti>d  no  liobl  by  which 
thry  coiilil  b.'  •o>i/.i'd,  vvvn  in  tln'ir  own  country.  As 
thpy  had  no  ground  which  it  was  al>Holiil«'ly  nccfs^ary 
fnr  tlnin  to  difi>nd,  wi  th'Te  wan  no  ground  on  which 
in  invad»T  rould  In-  WTun?  fr»>ni  iln'ir  attacks.  Tliey 
gave  way  whilf  an  rni'iny  advanccii,  and  n^ckoncd  it 
an  Rilvantast!  to  draw  him  far  from  liin  n'sourws  and 
supports.  They  waitod  wiih  |KHi«Mic<»,  till  tunc,  hard- 
ships, disoasw;,  or  want  of  provisions  had  rt^nderod  hiiu 
nn  <'asy  prey,  or  ripf  for  dfstruction;  and  tlK-y  then 
preMiid  upon  him  with  a  trnwity  ami  ardour,  whirti 
obundanily  cornct»'tl  any  \to\iff  of  their  c<iwardicc 
that  mieht  hav(>  b(>i-n  tak>>n  from  their  manner  of  re- 
ceiviiit!  Iiii*  first  attack*. 

IfOsar  had  n«>t  already  conc«'iv»*il  «(Hno  new  or  un- 
common m>'ans  of  relucimr  thi-m.  it  !•<  probable,  that 
his  first  nb-servaiioii»  wmild  h.ive  >ali^lii'd  liim.  that 
h<^  could  nut  coiii|iif  r<<u«  h  a  {iei>|i|i\  altijou^iii  h<-  mizht. 
in  tim'*.  have  settled  a  n''W  n:iiion  on  thi>  Titfris  to 
supplant  th'm:  and  it  is  pntbalile  ihit  h-  would  haw 
avail''d  hiin<4elf  of  Mini"  of  thiMror<!inar>  ihclit".  to  lay 
claim  to  a  victory,  aiiil  thu-*.  with  i:ion-  ability  than 
others  of  his  ci>untrymen,  f\ni>h  tlie  war  with  a  tri- 
umph at  Rcmie. 
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ed  through  all  these  difTuniltiefi,  a*  usual  viik 
unconuiHin  constancy  and  valour,  makine.  ■ 
twenty-one  days,  a  march  of  three  hundrrd  uAa? 
under  a  continual  attack  of  the  enemy,  in  vfaii 
it  is  reckoned  that  hia  amiy  was  eightren  tim 
engaged  in  liattic.*  At  the  end  of  this  march,  m 
reviewing  the  legions,  with  nhich  he  beeuli 
retreat,  it  was  found,  he  had  lost  about  a  (iooA 
of  their  number  ;*  or,  as  Plutarch  states  liii  bit 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  bone. 

It  apiiears  that  Antony,  upon  his  armil  is 
the  Lesser  Armenia,  left  a  considerable  balr  b^ 
hind  him  in  that  country,  to  check  the  bitlri 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,*  ant)  with  therrmsiiMktfli 
the  army,  prDceeding  from  thence  withgRalpc^ 
cipitation,  ami  under  great  hardships  ftom  tfit 
season,  bv  which  he  added  eight  thousand  vn 
more  to  Lis  former  losses,  he  arrived  at  Coai,  i 
small  8ca-i>ort,  between  Bcrytus  and  Sidmi,  oa 
the  coast  of  Syria.  At  this  plaer, 
U.  C.  718.    he  was  reccK-ed   by  Cleupain  oa 

_  ^ ...      board  her  fl«%  and  with  her  efiktai 

iri.rjw''  ^^  Vonage  l»v  sea  to  Atexambii, 
peius.  where  he  entlcavoured  to  concnl 

his  kMses,  and  to  effiicc  the  meiiMT 
of  his  sufferings  in  the  midst  of  diaBii[«tioo  ui^ 
])leasure. 

During  the  dejwndenre!  of  these  events,  the 
state  of  tlie  war  m  Asia  liad  been  variously  I^ 
])orted  in  the  western  ports  of  the  em|iire.   h 
was  lielieved  for  some  time,  that  the  Rcniin 
army  in  Armenia,  with  its  kn(k*r,  had  {jeriehnL 
On  this  supposition,  Sextus  Pompi'ius,  who  ftiQ 
remained  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  began  tow* 
sume  his  pretensions.  He  was  nut  without  hopoi 
that  on  the  demise  of  Antony,  tht*  armies  of  Aas 
might  declan*  for  himself,  and  during  some  timr, 
affected  to  receive  every  pers4>n  who  repairrd  t» 
him,  as  the  head  of  a  party  that  was  still  of  Mme 
consideration  in  the  empire.     He  even  procKtkd 
to  solicit  the  alliatice  of  all  the  princes  of  the  fa.< 
from  Thrace  to  Pontus,  and  the  iKiiiks  of  Lhi 
Kuphrates.*     But  uiwn  tlie  n*jn>rt  of  Antoiiv* 
rettini  into  Syria,  he  laid  asitlc    his  aniUtiuU't 
thoughts,  and  sent  a  mesMage  to  sue  for  prottv- 
tion.     Among  other  {urticulars,  he  set  forth,  thi: 
he  had  commit ttnl  himself  to  the  justice  and  cie- 
mency  of  Antony,  not  from  detf}iair,  or  from  sdt 
sudden    impulse   whatever,    but    from    prr^ii'is 
thought  and  mature   delilieration.      He  uii^bt 
have  had  a  safe  retreat,  and  a  |K>werful  i^umain. 
he  said,  in  S|>ain,  when*  tlM*  tViends  of  hi^  talis r 
wen'  yet  numenius,  and  full  of  zeal ;  but  frum  a 
thorough  conviction,  that  the  interests  of  Autt>n.<r 
were  the  same  with  his  own,  he  had  prt-krmJ 
his  alliance  to  any  other.     "iVta\ius,"  he  con- 
tinued, *'  will  soon  have  the  sume  quarrrl  iiiiL 
you,  that  he  1ms  lately  had  with  nie,  and  aftit- 
wards  with  Lepidu.s.     He  considers  the  em^Lt 
as  his  profierty,  and  cannot  endure  a  lurtiM-r. 
His  o{)en  force  is  not  so  dunjennis,  as  tiu'  insi- 
dious profession!*,  and  the  artful  di-iguin-s  v^-j.h 
which  he  hides  his  deigns.    I  make  you  ati  otTi: 
iif  a  fririidshi))  tliat  is  sincere,  and  of  a  failh  tL-: 
i-^  yi't  uiihrokiii.   1  iiiailey(.»ii  the  saiiu*  ol]«  r  wl:;'> 
I  \v»^  tnaster  of  Sirily  and  Sardinia,  and  i:i  lit 
height  of  niv  fortune.     P.v  aiveptin-"-  of  it.  ^- ^ 


0  TJv.  Kpitome,  lib.  rxxiz.  icr.. 

3  Pint,  in  Antonio.         4  Veil.  Pater,  lib  ii  c  82. 

5  IMo.  Ca-s.  lib.  xlix.  r.  30. 

6  Appiau.  do  UulL  Civ.  lib.  v* 
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9riQ  wKTe  the  rrauiiM  of  a  fitmily,  yet  wspfdpd 
kv  tbe  Roman  people,  and,  by  joining  i»ich  me, 
jta  will  gain  the  acoe«ion  of  a  parlv,  whom 
n  advenaly  has  not  macle  to  atnndon  their 


While  Sextos  Pompeius  addressed  himself  to 
Anton V  in  these  terms,  he  endearoured  to  pre- 
wrve  the  appeannce  of  an  armed  ibroe,  and  ho- 
vmd  about  vkith  some  ships  on  the  coast  of  Ionia. 
Being  punuefl  by  Titius,  who  had  orders  from 
Aniohy  to  observe  his  motions,  he  sailed  up  the 
Propuntis,  and  put  into  the  harbour  of  Nicome- 
dsa.  Here  he  a^ain  offered  to  nefirotiate  ;f  but 
kanj^  tnkJ  that  he  must  surrender  at  dim^retion, 
ka  src  fire  to  his  ships,  and  attempted  to  escape 
by  land.  Having  got  into  Phryj^ia,  he  was  taken 
n  his  flight,  and  soon  after,  by  order  of  Antony, 
was  uut  ti)  death. 

This  e%'ent  being  known  at  Rome,  Octavius 
atdvreJ  public  rejoirings.  Among  these  was  a 
■olemn  procession,  led  by  two  carrisges  or  chariots 
•f  stite;  in  one  of  them  Octavius  himst>lf  appear- 
•d ;  by  the  other,  he  marked  the  place  that  was 
due  to  Antony.  Still  farther,  to  soothe  the 
lealousy  of  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  he  gave 
cfdrrs  that  a  statue  snould  be  erectetl  to  him  in 
the  temple  of  Concon),  and  that  he  should  have  a 
riiare  in  the  honouni  which  had  bren  recently 
decreed  to  himself.  Thii  indecent  triumph  over 
the  last  of  a  iamiiv,  which  ha<l  lieen  so  lone;  in 
fcif  h  estimation  at  Itome,  was  far  from  being  ac- 
ceptable to  the  pci»nle.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
voun!;  man  himself,  who  from  his  earlirst  years 
bad  been  an  exile^  and  stript  of  his  inheritance, 
the  rncmorv  of  Um  father  and  of  thp  republic, 
filled  the  minds  of  men  with  secret  in.liiination, 
and  with  a  tender  melancholy  which  they  cduKI 
not  di'iTui'ir:  and  though  (irtavius  him-ielf  es- 
cape'] i>ii  this  occaiiion  witliout  any  |iuhHc  insult, 
jet  TitJUA  K;inie  time  afterwards  exhthitini  public 
abow4  m  the  theatre  of  the  great  Pomfiey,  w.v, 
on  a  vount  of  the  part  whirh  he  had  tiken  in  the 
munler  of  the  son,  driven  from  thence  by  the 
•xerrjtions  of  the  (leople.* 

The  forces  of  the  empire  were  now  parcelled 
in  two  separate  lots,  unaer  the  direction  of  nias- 
Im,  who  were  soon  to  entertain  tlic  views  and 
the  j^altMisies  of  separate  monarchs.  Octavius 
wa«  hec«>me  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  and  occupied 
ehii'lly  in  remo\inj[v  olMtnictions  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  in  oonsolidatin-i  the  arran<;ement!«  he 
had  made  in  the  state.  He  had  taken  mi*asures 
lo  repress  rainy  disi>rders,  the  dn'gs  of  the  civil 
wan,  which  still  afflicted  the  city  and  the  con- 
tiifUi-His  provinces.  He  had  brought  his  armies 
under  tolerable  discipline,  and  even  in  a  great 
measure  reconcile*!  the  jieuple  to  the  loss  of  their 
political  c«m«t*quenre.  and  of  their  lilierties.  He 
toi>k  care  to  destnjy,  with  much  iMtentation.  all 
papers  and  nvord**  fnun  whirh  th<He.  who  had 
acted  against  himaelC  niiiiht  fiMr  U'iiig  drawn 
into  trouble.  He  r^'tiine<l  the  u<u:d  nituuM,  and 
the  formRofotfioe;  nnd  wherever  he  hiriiiwif  was 
to  exercise  any  uuroinintm  |n>wer,  he  talked  of 
it  a-*  :i  iik^re  tem(><>rjrv  e\|ii*ilieiit  to  obxi.ite  the 
disinters  of  the  tinu'^.  and  s|N)ki*  of  his  iiitcii- 
ti»ri.  in  cotHvrt  with  .'Vntoiiv,  t.>  disroiitinuo 
rvi'^v  irn'gular  ni-nle  of  adruiiiistMtion,  a<  jmioii 
a-i  t-H'  war  with  the  Parthiaun  should  U*  brouirht 


7  Iho.  ra«i.  lib.  ilviii.  r.  1^. 
V  Veil.  Pater,  lib  ii.  c.  Ti. 


to  a  p<*riod.  Tie  even  sent  Bibulus  into  the  east 
with  o[ien  and  public  instructions  to  concert  with 
his  colleague,  the  manner  and  time  of  their  resig- 
nation.' 

But  Antony,  acting  as  sovereign  of  the  eastern 
empire,  nfifieared  on  his  ^virt  to  l>e  altogether  in- 
tent on  the  entertainments  of  the  court  at  Alex- 
andria, on  the  renewal  of  the  war  which  he 
aflecteil  to  meditate  agTiin3«t  the  Parthians,  or  on 
his  project  against  Artavasdes,  the  king  of  the 
Lesser  Annenui,  who  he  thought  luid  betrayef] 
him  in  his  late  exfietUtion.  He  was  encourageil 
in  his  designs  on  that  quarter,  by  the  offers  of  a 
kngue,  which  were  made  to  him  frtMn  the  kin;;; 
of  Metlea,  who  thinking  his  services,  during  the 
late  invasion,  ill  ret{uiUNl  by  the  Parthians,  was 
now  disposed  to  take  arms  again«t  them. 

Antony  having  accepted  of  this  alliance,  formed 
the  project  of  a  new  invasion  of  Armenia,  chiefly 
intent  on  his  design  to  get  the  person  of  Arta* 
vasdes  into  his  |M>wer ;  but  he  was,  for  one  sea- 
son, diverteil  fmm  the  execution  of  his  purpose, 
by  an  incident,  which  brought  into  the  scale  of 
puMic  councils  the  weight  of  frfissions  and  of  mo> 
tives  at  all  times  ]»owerful ;  and  at  a  time  when 
the  world  was  to  be  governed  by  the  humours 
of  a  few  f  lersons.  scarcely  to  be  balanced  by  any 
other  consideration  whatever. 

Octavia  was  liecome  im|ntient  of  the  neglect 
with  which  she  was  treatcMl  by  her  husliand,  and 
jealous  of  the  pn^ference  which  he  gave  to  Cleo- 
patra. Hearing  that  he  was  to  ]ea\e  Alexandria 
on  a  new  Partbian  exjiedition.  she  determined  to 
plare  her4(>lf  in  his  way  as  he  {lasMHl  through 
Syria.  To  »»nhaiHv  the  pleasure  of  their  meet- 
ing, she  was  furnished  uitb  a  variety  of  prefv^nts, 
and,  among  the  n*st,  attended  by  a  Ixxly  of  two 
thousand  clnwn  men.  cIi>tli(Hl  and  accoutred  in 
the  m:innrr  of  the  ]tr:et4tri:in  b.tiids,  which  had 
been  Ibniiol  by  her  br.irber  for  the  guard  of  his 
own  |)er<4in,  and  wbicli  be  now  M>nt  as  a  token 
of  friendship  to  Antony.  She  was  arri\('d  in 
Gret>ce  with  this  ut tendance  when  her  intention 
became  known  in  Kgvpl.* 

On  hiMTing  of  this  jtturnev  of  Octavb,  Cleo- 
patra iN'ing  greatly  alarnu-d,  lutd  the  address  to 
apfjear  sunk  under  a  weight  of  affliction,  which 
she  atfivted  to  liear  with  fi»rtitude;  but  was 
S(>metinM^9  surprisinl  in  trars,  which  she  emlea- 
vourcd  to  dry  up,  and  eitlier  increased  the  an- 
guish of  re:d  passion,  or  gave  more  ap|>eaFancc 
of  sincerity  to  her  dissimulation,  by  her  aflfecta- 
tion  of  a  desin'  to  conn'al  what  hhe  felt.  Her 
health,  in  ap|s"amnce,  declinetl,  and  it  w:is  whi*. 
pered,  tliat  ner  lite  was  in  <linger.  She  henw-lf 
continued  obstin.ite  in  Iwr  siU-nce;  l>ut  her  con- 
fidents insinuated  th;it  the  fear  of  lo^ing  Antony 
was  the  causi>  of  her  distn-sA,  and  tbat  the  day  he 
left  Alexiindri:i.  would  pmlvibly  N'  the  Lt«it  of  her 
Hfi'.  Thus,  with  a  mixture  pn»lt:ibly  of  artiti«; 
and  real  in^sion,  not  inicoinmon  in  cnses  of  thi- 
sort,  tlu'  Clueen  of  Kg>pt  bad  the  adilrc^s  ti»  re- 
tain Anti»nv  at  .-Meximdria.  anil  ]tn.'vuil(-d  on 
him  to  wnd  a  jn'remptorv  order  tti  (>eta\i.i,  not 
to  advanre  in  her  iiiti-ndrd  |iri»irn  ss  ti»  the  e:iM. 
He  exi'iiMuI  hi.nsilf  at  tb«  .^iiim-  tii;ie.  frotn  i\en 
exrr|»ti»'j  the  pn-sents  wiiirh  hhe  brtm^ht  fro:n 
her  bri»llier.:i 


9  A'iptnn.  d*?  Bill.  Tiv.  lib  v. 

in  D'lt-  ra-<¥.  bb.  xiiiit.    riut.in  .\ntnnio. 

11  Ibid. 


THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


[BoosT. 


Upoa^the  TChim  of  OcUtU  to  Rom^,  uruler 
•n  ta0  dreumtancea  of  this  affront,  her  brother 
propoaed  that  she  Bhould  rciu>uncc  her  conneo 
tion  with  Antony,  and  remove  from  his  house; 
but  if  in  this  he  wished  her  to  act  from  resent- 
ment, her  own  condurt,  though  proceedinj;  from 
a  different  motive,  was  better  calculated  to  unite 
the  people  in  avencrinj;  her  quarrel.  Beins^  will- 
ing to  await  the  return  of  her  husband's  inclina- 
tions, she  rcmainetl  at  the  head  of  his  family, 
continued  to  mana^i^e  his  affairs,  and  acted  in 
every  particular  as  the  mother  o(  his  children, 
•Tvn  or  those  by  a  former  marriage,  and  under- 
took the  protection  of  such  adherents  and  friends 
as  came  to  solicit  tlieir  aflhirs  in  the  capitol.> 

The  unworthy  treatment  which  Octavia  re- 
ceived in  return  for  so  much  duty,  as  it  interested 
the  public  in  her  fiivour,  so  it  pive  an  immediate 
prospect  of  a  breach  between  the  leaders,  who 
now  divided  tlie  empire.  Antony  and  Octavius 
had  been  rivals  for  the  succemon  of  Cssar*s 
power,  had  frrqui^nt  quarrels,  which  were  sus- 
pended from  time  to  time  by  apparent  and  am- 
biguous reconciliations.  Even  the  marriage  of 
Octavia  was  no  more  than  a  mere  ezpedit>nt  to 
pot  off  to  a  more  convenient  time  a  final  breach, 
which,  between  parties  of  such  oppo^to  preten- 
sions, must  in  the  end  be  deemed  unavoidable. 

It  b  probable  that  Octavius,  in  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes ot  his  cx>nnection  with  Antony,  or  with  any 
other  parly,  hiid  never  h»st  sight  of  the  expecta- 
tions he  had  formed  from  Ids  earliest  youtn,  not 
only  as  the  heir  of  Julius  Cesar,  but  as  the  suc- 
eenor  likewise  to  his  {H>wer  in  the  common- 
wealth. He  uniU^  or  broke  with  different  par- 
ties, according  to  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and 
procured  these  breaches  or  cxialitions  in  the  pre- 
cise conjuncturra  that  were  most  favourable  to 
himself.  He  at  one  time  joined  with  the  senate, 
and  the  assansins  of  his  uncle,  to  pull  down  the 
p.>wrT  of  Aiittmy;  he  afterwards  joined  with 
Antony  to  re<lucx»  the  senate,  and  to  destroy  the 
republic,  lie  courted  Antony  ix^asionally,  to 
prevent  his  forriiini;  any  ddngerous  combination 
with  Sextus  Pom(K*ius  ur  with  Li^pidus,  and,  in 
general,  kej)t  tenns  with  him,  while  either  of 
these  leaders  continued  to  be  formidable,  or  could 
cast  the  balance  by  uniting  a^^ainst  him. 

This  retined  politician,  upon  becoming  sole 
master  of  Italy,  and  of  the  western  proxinci^R, 
was  now  better  enabled,  than  formerly,  to  brave 
the  power  of  his  n^niaiiiing  com{)etitor  in  the  em- 
pire; and  he  prefKircd  for  the  contest,  which 
could  not  l>e  long  avoidetl.  He  had  greatly  re- 
duced his  military  establishment,  by  purging  his 
armies  of  improper  subjects,  not  only  the  armies 
which  had  come  over  to  him  from  his  antago- 
nists, Sextus  i'omp<'ius  and  Lepidus,  but  those 
likewise  which  had  lieen  levied  in  common  lie- 
tween  Antony  and  himst^lC  But  even,  after  he 
had  thus  dismis^d  such  as  were  of  doubtful 
faith,  and  reducotl  his  establishment  to  that  men- 
sure  wliich  he  wisht^d  to  maintain,  he  had  still 
remaining  a  greater  numl)er  than  his  present  oc- 
casions m?emrtl  to  require,  and  he  sought  for  pre- 
tencei*,  under  whirh,  in  the  pronent  state  of  tran- 
quillity to  which  his  division  of  the  empire  was 
re^luce<l,  he  mii»ht  avoid  giving  any  alarm  to  his 
Rval,  and  jiistity  his  nuintaining  so  great  a  mili- 
tary force.     For  ihw  purpose  prolubly  it  was, 

1  Plut.  in  Antonio 


that  he  formed  the  project  of  a  war  fink  it 
Africa,  in  the  execution  of  which,  he  actmBy 
passed  into  Sicily;  and  being  there  some  tiibe 
detainee)  by  contrary  winds,  be  chansed  hisob* 
ject,  and  sent  the  army  destined  for  Africa  to  tht 
opposite  side  of  Italy,  beyond  the  Hadriatic,  to 
make  war  on  the  Japydes,  Savi,  Pannooii,  and 
other  nations  on  the  aide  of  Illyrirum,  who  wm 
more  likely  than  the  Africans  to  fDmish  hie 
troops  with  the  experience  of  real  service,  is  wdl 
as  himself  with  a  plausible  metence  for  keeping 
them  on  foot.  Tney  accoroingly  penetiatra,  I 
his  orders,  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  emnre  a 
that  side,  and  were  employed  to  gather  lamdi 
at  the  expense  of  the  harbariana,  by  whom,  be 
alleged,  that  his  provinces  had  been  onen  infcatal 
^  In  the  mean  while,  aceordiDg  to 

U.  C.  719.  the  arrangements  that  were  nde 

L.  Scrib0miw$  ''^^^'i?  ***  ^^  aucceasjon  of  oomab) 
Libo,M.Jnt§-  Antony  was  elected  into  this  office, 
nius'akieiu.  and  though  not  present  in  iierwD  oo 
L.  Semyv-  the  first  of  January,  bad  ois  mise 
niuM  jitrati.  entered  on  the  record.  In  acoeplinf 
RzKdLFuiii.^^  thu  nomination,  be  meant  bo 
Fmnl.  Jkmi-  more  than  to  ascertain  his  riffht  to 
Aaw.  C.  Mc-  dis{K)6e  of  the  oonaulate,  and  bad 
T^V'JEf  fLiyen  a  commission,  by  which,  on 
MH^^  the  "^  day  of  hi.  «lm»i«>,  he 
nius.  vacated  the  omce  m  ui^'oar  of  an- 

other, and  brought  forward  a  niunbrr 
of  his  friends  in  the  course  of  the  year.  He 
wished  by  these  means  to  make  known,  thil 
although  Octavius  was  pleased  to  oocupr  the 
seaLs  of  government ;  yet  he  was  not  to  engnM 
for  his  friends  and  retainers  the  ordinary  bonoui 
that  were  enjoyed  in  the  state. 

Octavius,  probably,  treading  as  neariy  as  fco 
could  in  the  steps  of  his  late  uncle,  still  soufht 
for  occasions  to  keep  his  armies  in  ser\-ice;  and 
although  he  was  not  inclined  to  make  war  abroad, 
or  make  new  acquisitions  of  territory  to  the  em- 
pin',  yet  he  alfecti'd  to  have  many  designs  which 
required  the  possession  of  a  military  forre. 
Amon^  these,  he  projected  an  enterprise  for  the 
reduction  of  Britain,  made  the  necessary  prr^* 
rations,  and  proceeded  himsi^lf  to  the  nonbtm 
parts  of  Gaul.  Here,  however,  his  attention  «ii 
again  diverted  to  a  different  quarter.  Ha%i:ii; 
an  army  employed  on  the  side  of  Ulyricum,  ia 
separate  divisions,  under  Agrippa  and' other  L>l?i- 
cers,  Messala  and  Geminus,  whose  names  onh 
arc  known :  it  was  reported,  that  the  division, 
under  Geminus,  acting  m  Pannonia,  had  receiu  J 
a  check,  and  lieen  (K)liged  to  retire  from  soire 
parts  of  the  country  they  had  formerly  occupirtl 
Upon  this  alarm,  Octavius  himself  thitughl  |in>- 
per  to  lay  aside  his  desi^rn  uiH^n  Britain ;  bet 
finding,  U|K>n  his  arrival  in  Ulyricum,  that  the 
supposed  loss  was  already  repaired,  the  enemy  in 
dillenrnt  encounters  defeated,  and  the  furcvr 
ground  of  liis  army  recovered,  he  himself  joinfd 
Agrip|>a,  who  was  employed  against  the  Dal- 
matians, and  continued  for  sf>me  months  to 
tjike  a  (Mirt  in  the  cam{Niign  with  this  fa\curit« 
orticer.2 

Antony,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  equally  ci^ 
posed  to  have  an  army  inure«l  U*  ser\ice,  enucl.t 
likewise  fi)r  ocrasiims  of  war ;  and  having  quittiil 
the  jealousies  of  Cleo[»ntra,  by  a  seemingly  irn'- 
ct)ncilable  breach  with  her  rival,  was  j)eriull»i^ 

2  Die.  Cass.  lib.  xii  c  XI. 
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projects  of  enterpnM  beyond  the  limits 
|jL  He  renewed  nis  designs  against  the 
•f  Annenia  and  Parthia.  In  t&  spring, 
need  to  Nicopolis,  a  place  so  named,  from 
tory  of  Pompey  over  Mithridates;  and 
ng  that  the  treachery  of  Artavasdes,  in 
ig  Statianus,  would  justify  any  measures 
J  uke  against  him,  he  sent  repeated  mes» 
inder  pretence  of  friendship^  desiring  a 
Dce ;  but  with  a  real  intention  of  aeizmg 
ion.  The  more  eflectuallT  to  remove  aU 
>ns  of  any  such  design,  he  projposed  a 
;e  between  Alexander,  one  of  his  own 
f  Cleopatra,  and  the  daughter  of  that 
but  not  succeeding  in  this  artifice,  he 
id  into  the  heart  of  Armenia,  and  threat- 
»  lav  the  kingdom  waste  with  fire  and 
The  king  being  unprepared  fiv  defence, 
I  resolution  at  last  to  t^  the  sincerity  of 
*9  profiessions,  and  was  actually  taken, 
first  advantage  which  the  Roman  general 
d  to  make  oTthis  capture,  was  exactin^^  a 
;  and  for  this  purptjse,  the  king,  being 
round  the  fortresses  of  his  kin^om  in 
be  royal  treasure  had  been  deposited,  was 
demand  great  sums  of  money  under  this 
i;  but  the  ofikers,  to  whom  thu  demand 
Iressed,  knowing  that  their  sovereign  was 
ler,  shut  their  ^ites  against  him^  and  re- 
comply.  The  army  of  Armenia  at  the 
DC  assembled,  and  considering  the  throne 
It,  placed  upon  it  Artaxes,  the  eldest  son 
captive  king.  Being  led  by  this  young 
into  immediate  action  with  the  Romans. 
Te  defeated,  and  he  himself  was  obliged 
refuge  with  the  Parthians. 
ny  contented  with  this  victory,  which 
n  possession  of  the  country,  put  his  army 
iter  quarters  in  the  Lesser  Armenia,  and 
into  a  defensive  treaty  with  the  king  of 
whose  daughter,  upon  that  occasion,  was 
d  to  the  same  son  of  Cleopatra,  whose 
i  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Arta- 
bad  been  employed  as  a  snare  to  betray 
ace. 

te  conclusion  of  these  transactions,  An- 
outon  hb  return  to  Egvpt,  and  meditating 
}hal  procession  into  the  city  of  Alexan- 
itineu  his  captive  for  a  part  in  the  scene, 
lere  that  he  should  be  conducted  thither 
is;  and  accordingly,  upon  the  arri^'sl  of 
ps  and  the  equipage  which  were  to  form 
lue,  he  made  his  entry  with  all  the  parade 
Oman  triumph,  repeated  all  the  forms 
rere  usual  on  such  occasions  at  Rome, 
speech  to  the  people,  and  ordered  a  pub- 
In  these  several  particulars,  seeming  to 
le  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  upon  a  foot 
lity  with  the  Roman  people,  and  prosti- 
solemn  institution  of  the  Romans  to  the 
fa  barbarous  court,  he  gave  much  scan- 
ofleiioe  at  Rome.  Every  circumstance 
:aggerated  by  his  enemies,  his  own  extra- 
gaine«l  a  ready  belief  to  every  report  that 
mated  against  him. 

i  b«*on  observed,  on  different  occasion:*, 
tony,  althou^rh  he  stemmed  the  current 
Mty  with  vigour  and  ability,  was  generally 
jy  pni^perity  into  every  excess  of  sensual- 
avagance,  and  dissipation.  In  this  time 
ity,  he  assumed,  in  the  midst  of  hu  de- 
Dot  only  the  eastern  dress,  and  all  the 
3D 


badges  of  royalty,  bat  Ekewise'  the  tttHMHrl  d»- 
sigiMtion  of  a  god  i  wore  the  baskins^  Ibe  gaUeu 
crown,  and  the  chaplet  of  ivy  bdooging  to  Bae- 
chus,  held  the  Thyrsus  in  hb  band,  and  was 
drawn  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria  on  a  car 
like  those  which  were  employed  in  the  prooessiona 
of  the  j^ods.^  It  was  said,  that  Cleopatra  at  the 
same  time  assumed  the  dress  of  Isb ;  that  being 
seated  together  on  thrones  of  gold,  elevated  on  a 
lofty  pbtform,  Antony  presented  Cleopatra  to 
the  people,  as  <^ueen  not  only  of  Egypt  and  Cy 
prus,  but  likewise  of  Africa  and  Cslesjrria,  and 
that  he  associated  with  her  in  these  titles  Casa- 
rion,  her  supposed  son  by  Julias  Cesar.  To  his 
own  son  Alexander,  in  these  dninken  assigna- 
tions of  empire,  it  was  reported  that  he  allotted 
Armenia,  Media,  and  Paithia,  which,  though  not 
in  hb  possession,  he  considered  at  a  certain  con- 
quest :  to  Ptolomy,  another  of  hb  sons,  Phomicia, 
Syria,  and  Cilicia,*  and  presented  each  of  them 
to  the  people  in  the  dress,  and  with  the  ensigof 
and  the  retinae  suited  to  the  several  destinatioosi 
Alexander,  with  the  Persbn  tiara;  and  Ptolomy, 
with  the  dress  and  diadem  worn  by  the  princes 
of  Macedonia. 

Thb  mock  distribution  of  the  eastern  king- 
doms was  executed  in  formal  deeds  or  writinssi 
of  which  copies  were  ordered  to  Rome  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  records  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and 
m  the  keeping  of  the  virgins.  And  as  Octavias 
looked  forward  to  an  immedbte  quarrel  with  An- 
tony, the  whole  cireumstances  with  which  thesa 
acts  had  been  solemnized  at  Alexandria,  were  in- 
dustriously published  at  Rome  to  bis  prejudice. 
The  writings,  however,  not  being  actually  brought 
to  the  city  before  the  subsequent  year,  in  which 
Domitius  and  Sosius  were  consuls,  part  of  the 
scanilal  was  for  some  time  secreted  by  the  influ- 
ence of  these  magistrates,  who  were  inclined  to 
favour  Antony  a^rainst  Octavius  in  the  impend- 
ing contest  for  empire. 

While  Antony  indulged  him- 
U.  C.  7*20.  self  in  these  extravagancies  at 
/mp€r.  CcMT  Alexandria,  Octavius,  with  L. 
iumm.  Volcatius  Tullus,  assumed   the 

title  of  consub  at  Rome ;  but  the 
first,  at  hb  admission,  thouebt 
P.  Amtr^miuM       proper  to  follow  the  example  that 
was  btely  set  to  him  by  Antony ; 
on  the  first  of  Janoary,  vacated 
the  office,  and  substituted  another 
Ex  K*L  Jul       in  hb  place.    By  like  successive 
C  F^ntint.  substitutions,   he  communicated 

this  dignity  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  six  dif- 
ferent persons. 

M  AeiU%$.  The  office  of  cdile,  which  had 

Jivi$U  been  generally  declined  on  ae- 

E*.  Kul.  8efL  count  of  the  expenses  which  at- 
L.  nnuHuM.  j^„j^  jjjg  discharge  of  it,  and 
which  had  been  for  some  time 
discontinued,  was  now  revived  in 
the  person  of  Agripoa,  w1h\ 
thoucrh  he  hsd  been  already  of  a  hignrr  rank, 
and  in  the  station  of  consul,  voluntsrily  under- 
took the  duties  of  »dile ;  and,  at  hb  own  expense, 
applied  himself  to  the  more  serious  objects  of  the 
trust,  by  constructing  highways,  erecting  public 
works,  and  cleansing  the  common  sewers,  works 
of  great  antiquity,  that  seemed  to  rxcred  the 

3  Floras,  lib  iv.  c  11.    Dio.  Ca«a  lib  1.  c.  S. 

4  Vel.PaLUb.ii.cO.       3Dio.Casi.lib.xlix.c.41. 
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force  of  the  timcn  to  which  thoy  weit*  rcforredJ 
He  at  the  nmc  titnr  n>|Kiin'(l  thi*  cirous,  innde 
nnw  rP2ulalioiMfi>r  conducting  thi>4'ntcrtaiiiinrntA 
of  that  places  and  hinwelf  exhibited  luagniliccnt 

Under  tlii*  magistnicy  of  Aj^rippa,  the  people 
were  j;ratilu-<1  with  j)resentii,  as  well  an  with 
pastiniet*.  Articles  ot  finery,  IrinketK,  and  e\en 
■UMkit  of  money  were  difttributed  by  a  siiecies  of 
lottery.  <?ounter8  or  billets,  entitling  the  l)carer 
to  crrtiin  prizes,  which  were  marked  ujwn  eacli, 
wen*  thrown  out  by  handfuls  to  be  is^rrambled  for 
in  tlie  crowd.  Public  iKithp,  fumUheii  with  all 
the  u;<ual  apparatu;?,  were  provided,  and  attended 
with  keeiNTsand  dressi'nut  the  public  expense ;3 
•cttt  4»f  muniticence  and  ^wpularity,  in  wliich  it 
was  thought  proper  to  cultivate  the  public  favour. 

Octaviui)  at  the  ranie  time,  on  w>  near  a  pros- 
pect of  a  quarrel  with  Antony,  who  was  to  em- 
ploy half  the  forccH  of  the  empire  against  him, 
nad  the  giMxl  fortune  to  disengage  hnnself  from 
foreiirn  wan*.  Those  which  he  carried  on  in 
Dalnuti.i,  terminatiHl  in  the  submission  of  that 
iteople,  in  their  giving  hostages  for  their  gtxxl  \)c- 
oavioiir,  and  in  their  n^Aturing  the  colours  which 
lud  Urn  taken  from  a  Uoman  army  tlu'v  had  de- 
fiMttnl  under  the  con<luct  of  Vatinius.  'fhese  he 
hunrr  up  in  a  {N»rtit*o,  which  Utre  his  own  name; 
but  a  triumph  U>it)<r  decnn^l  to  him,  he  declined 
or  dcferreil  ucceptir.^  of  it ;  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  ooiMsinns,  dist'overinir  a  mind,  thouirh  fond 
of  doininion,  inditfiTent  to  pomji,  and  the  exti-riur 
ap|H-arniiC(>s  of  jh.»wor. 

Ant<>ny  jkissihI  the  summer  at  the  head  of  his 
armv  in  Syria,  witltout  huvin;;  iiuule  any  attempt 
ai;.iin<:t  the  Parthians.  lie  nniewed  his  dffen- 
8ivi>  alliance  witli  the  kin^;  uf  .MHia;  and  the 
{Kirties  ill  this  treaty,  lH>in>;  to  name  the  |K>W('rs 
a^iainst  whom  they  resjHH^tivel^'  wistu'd,  in  the 
evnit  of  a  war,  to  mvun^  an  alliancr,  the  king  of 
^Inli.i  rn.tdf  particuKir  jnention  of  the  Pi>rtljians, 
ntid  Antony  named  ( ict.iviiis.  At  the  end  of  this 
neuotiilion.  tijev  nmtuallv  ni.ide  an  exchanjie  of 

80JIH'  tn)»»{N.3 

Thus  Antony  made  no  secret  of  the  distrust 
whicli  h«»  eoncrivj'd  of  liis  colh-aiiue  in  the  em- 
pin',  or  of  a  bre-acli,  which,  from  tluir  mutual 
lealousirs  imd  pnniK"ationj»,  was  jirailually  widen- 
liyx.  He  atlii:fed  to  treat  C.Tsarion,  tlie  reputetl 
B^,ii  of  Julius  <\Tsar  by  (^hroj>atra,  as  the  legiti- 
mate lii'ir  of  the  Julian  family.  Hr  likrwisr  rv- 
torte<]  on  (  h-tavius,  the  artilice  which  had  l»ren 
practi-u'd  aijainst  liinu«elf,  by  professin>^  an  inten- 
tion to  resign  the  {>4)wcr  of  triumvir.  He  com- 
plained of  the  violence  which  had  U-en  done  to 
Lepiilus;  but  asked,  if  Lepidus  wen*  justly  tle- 
pi>sed,  whv  he  hims<  If  was  not  admittt d  to  his 
share  in  tlie  jinninces?  He  complained  of  his 
behi[j  excluded  tVom  a  shan;  in  the  spoils  of  Sex- 
tus  Pom{H?ios,  as  well  as  of  Lepiilus;  and  of  his 
beinir  exclutletl  from  lUiIy,  which  was  the  com- 
mon seat  of  government  to  the  wliole  empin*, 
and  which  Octavius  had  not  any  ri^ht  to  a])pro- 
])ri:ite  to  himself. 

To  tlies*'  complaints  (Vtavius  re|.lit-d,  That  ■ 
Antony,  wit  html  makinn  any  eo]niK-ns.ition  to  ' 
his  eolliM.jiio  in  th.*  wrMrrn  i.n>\incts,  h;nl  <i'i/A'A  I 
on  ihr  kin:;dom  of  Kiryjit ;  that  ln»  had  unw;ir-  . 
rantal>ly  put  Si^xtus  Pi>m[K'ius  tit  dcutli;  that  hi' 

1  riininn.  lih.  xxxvi.  r.  I."*. 

2  UiQ.  L'uu.  lib.  xlix.  c.  43.  3  Ibid.  c.  U, 


had  dishonoured  the  Roman  name  by  his  breacli 
of  faith  v\ith  the  king  of  Armenia,  and  had  sfivt-n 
no  account  at  Rome  of  the  spoils  of  that  kincdeai; 
that  he  had  presumed  to  dismember  the  Rooan 
empire  in  liehalf  of  Clcojnitra,  and  of  her  chiiJivn; 
and  that  he  supported  her  in  an  attempt  to  io- 
trude  into  the  family  of  Caesar  one  of  her  s]»unMU 
progeny.* 

These  mutual  complaints  were  publicly  nude, 
and  supporte<l  at  Rome.  Neither  of  the  paiticfl 
profess(.>d  any  intention  of  coing  to  war;  but, 
under  various  pretences,  collecti'd  money,  and 
augmented  their  forces.  They  held  a  contioiuJ 
com>s|>ondence  by  agents  and  uieftarngers.  luenrly 
to  have  an  op(K>rt unity  of  obser\'inf^  t*ach  ether's 
motions ;  and  soon  involved  in  their  disputes  anJ 
jealousies,  not  only  their  own  immediate  letdiinen 
and  friends,  but  such  as  now  composed  the  lenase 
and  ass(>mb!ies  of  the  )XK>pIe,  who  could  laot  n- 
main  unconcerned  spectators  in  a  diflercnce  be> 
twet^n  persons  who  were  likely  again  to  involve 
the  empire  itself  in  a  civil  war. 

Cneius  Domitius  Abenohu* 
U.  C.  701.  bu.4,  and  Caius  Sosius,  ha\ingin 
Cn.  rhmitius  consequence  of  procetiing  enga^ 
oJ?***"^*'  "^^"^**  succredcJ  lo  the  connibte, 
FJ.'^Kel^M.  *»"^  **<^*"g  attuclu^l  lo  Antony, 
L.  OmWtiM.  OjK^nly  esivusi-d  bis  cau^e.  S^ 
Kt.  Kal.  JVbr.  gius,  on  tile  first  of  Januarv,  io 
U.  J'atcrius.  enti*rin»jj  uj>on  his  oflice,  venturrd 
to  arnii;Tn  the  conduct  of  Octx- 
>ius,  enumentrtl  the  injuries  which  he  faiJ 
offeretl  to  Antony,  and  moved  the  senate  hr  i^ 
dress. 

Octavius,  having  pn'^ious  intimation  of  what 
was  to  U*  mo\ed  by  the  consul,  and  wishing  lo 
know  the  full  extent  of  the  charge  betorc  he 
shotild  l>e  obliged  to  R'ply,  on  that  d.iy,  abstntcJ 
hims4lf  from  the  senate ;  Imt  ttxik  care  to  have 
Nonius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  ()t-o]>ie,  \vc- 
IKinu]  to  watch  o\er  his  interest,  and  to  )ut  a 
negativr  on  any  proceedin«j  that  might  1*  at- 
temi>ted  to  his  prejudice.  At  the  next  asstMiiblv 
<if  the  wnate,  he  apj>earetl  with  a  numerous  body 
of  armed  men,  si'atiMl  himself  bitwi*en  the  ft'D- 
suls,  and  from  that  place  made  his  answer  tu  ibr 
accusation."*,  which  in  the  former  nieetini:  fad 
Ihi'ii  stated  iigainst  him,  and  retortcyJ  nmch  blaiue 
on  hL"!  enemies.  He  calhxl  uj)»>n  Anti»iiv,  in 
particular,  to  n;turn  into  Italy,  and  to  resign  tl^ 
triumvirate,  the  iK»rii3<l  for  whicli  that  tcm|K»rarT 
|Kjwer  was  cn*ated  Ix'ing  now  expir^xl,* 

To  this  defiance,  on  the  jiart  of  (J>cta>ius,  no 
reply  licinz  made  by  the  friends  of  Antony,  lie 
a.ssemblv  was  ailjourned  for  some  days,  during 
which  time  K>th  the  consuls  thought  iToj<r  to 
withdniw  from  the  city  ;  and  not  supi>i>smg  theni- 
selvts  safe  within  the  juris<liction  of  a  jierson 
agaiiKst  whom  they  had  taken  so  hostile  a  jjort, 
continued  their  retn*at  into  Asia,  when*  Autonv, 
\v1k)s<»  caus4'  they  had  esjKiusetl,  had  tla-  u;eaii3 
to  protect  them. 

(.Vtaviu-,  pleased  to  finil  himself,  by  the  fijf.l 
of  the  onlinary  nuizift rates,  let^  ina>ier  o*  i\x 
city,  and  fretul  fmni  tin*  nc-eessiiy  of  eun  K'\ii!j 
iinnii.li.ue  forcr  M;;ainsl  the  fornis  cf  eii;.i.ii;i 
wcjillli,  ixavf  thrni  no  intcrruiilimi.  nor  afti  lujl- 
ed  lo  pn-Noiit  tlu'ir  escaiK'.  He  even  lm^i"  »'Ut. 
that  tluM'  tJllicrrs  had  uilhdrawn  bv  his  i«Tiiiir- 

4  nio.  CaHH.  lib.  I.  c.  I. 
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■km,  and  that  every  one  rise  who  was  dbposed  to 
join  his  antagonist,  might  follow  their  example.* 

Antony,  when  he  received  an  account  of  what 
was  thus  pas^ng  at  Rome,  being  arrived  in  the 
Leaaer  Armenia,  on  his  bst  expedition  into  that 
country,  assembled  all  the  senators  of  his  party 
who  were  then  with  his  army,  laid  before  them 
lua  grounds  of  complaint  against  Ckta^ius,  re- 
ooanced  in  form  his  marriage  with  Octavia,  and 
declared  war  on  her  brother/  At  the  same  time, 
he  took  a  solemn  oath,  in  which  he  bound  him- 
flrlf,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  after  he  should 
have  relieved  Italy  from  the  tyranny  of  Octavius, 
to  restore  the  government  entire  to  the  senate 
and  people,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  constitution. 
Having  taken  this  method  to  ^n  all  those  who 
wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  commonwealth, 
uod  having  remitted  great  sums  of  money  into 
Italy,  to  be  dealt  out  in  j^iresents  and  gratuities  to 
the  army  of  his  rival,*  instead  of  pursuing  the 
prctendea  object  of  the  war  in  Armenia,  he  put 
nis  army  in  motion  westward.  Having  Canidius 
advance*]  with  sixteen  legions,  he  hmiself  con- 
ducting the  queen  of  E^ypt,  who  was  to  have 
her  share  in  the  enter]>nse,  took  the  route  of 
Ephesus,  where  all  his  ships  were  ordered  to  a»- 
wmble.  Of  these  he  hail  eight  hundred  sail,  of 
which  Cleopatra  furnished  two  hundrpd  complete- 
ly equippei^  together  with  twenty  thousand  ta- 
lents in  money.* 

The  consuls  Domitius  and  Sosius  having  jtun- 
ed  Antony  at  Ej>hesus,  and  finding  all  his  coun- 
cils governed  by  the  caprice  of  Cleoi)atra,  and  all 
his  measures  made  subsenient  to  tier  vanity  or 
interest,  warmly  recommended  that  the  queen  of 
E<rypt  shoukl  return  into  her  ouii  kingdom,  and 
there  remain  until  tlie  war  should  be  at  an  end ; 
but  slie,  drt'a<ling  the  loss  of  her  influence,  tlie 
restiinition  of  ()ctavia,  and  a  reconciliation  of 
parties,  to  which  her  pretensions,  interests,  and 

K'«iii>ns  mu!(t  be  the  first  sacrifice,  employeil  all 
r  artifice  to  defeat  their  counsel,  ana  to  main- 
tain her  ascendant  over  Antony.  For  this  pur- 
pose, with  more  care  and  assiduity  than  she 
BQUHteretl  the  forces  of  her  allies,  or  collected  the 
resourres  of  her  kinf;dom  for  the  support  of  the 
war,  she  as.'iemblt'd  from  every  quarter  the  means 
of  disiii[iation  and  the  instruments  of  pleasure. 

Many  Roman  officers,  who  had  hitherto  cm- 
barked  their  fortunes  with  Antony,  disgusted  by 
the  appearances  of  levity  and  dissiiialion  which 
attemltHl  him  on  this  occasion,  withdrew  from  his 
cause,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  liis 
merny.  Flancus,  in  particular,  with  Titius, 
lon^  dif^tisfied  with  the  influence  and  C4>!iduct 
of  (-  le.>}iatra,  deserteil  him.  They  brought  with 
them  into  Italy  iiarticular  accounts  of  Antony's 
levity,  and  of  Cu^ointra's  insolent  s))eeches,  in- 
sinuating that  she  flattered  herself  with  the  ho)>es 
of  btvoming  mistn*ss  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Thry  pnxluced  coj>ii»s  of  Antony's  will,  already 
mt*nti>>:iod  as  having  U'en  sent  to  tlie  records  of 
th?  VtHi,ils,  and  which,  by  its  extravagance, 
pMcun-ij  cft'Jit  to  ovt'ry  »»ther  rejwrt  whicfi  was 
raucd  to  hirt  pnjudice,  so  much  ns  to  make  it  be- 
Urvi^l,  tti.it  it'  he  should  pn'vail  in  the  contettt 
with  t)i'ti\iiH,  he  meant  to  declare  <*lro{iatni 
qu<-en  nt'th**  Uiunanis  and  to  tranrtfer  the  seat  uf 
the  empire  to  Alexandria. 

e  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  I.  e.  3.     7  Ibid,  r  3.       8  Ibid.  c.  7. 
V  Plut.  in  Aatoaio,  near  three  millioiis  sterliog. 


These  reports,  tending  to  render  Antony  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule,  or  of  scorn,  wen  nmagated  with 
great  effect  among  the  people.  They  were  even 
introduced  in  the  senate,  and  employed  as  the 
pretence  for  a  motion  that  was  made  to  divest 
nim  of  his  present  command  in  the  east,  and  of 
that  share  of  the  sovereignty  which  he  hehJ  in 
the  capacity  of  triumvir,  and  to  declare  him  in- 
capable of  holding  the  office  of  consul,  to  which 
he  was  destined  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Plancus,  in  support  of  the  motion  that  was 
made  to  this  purpose,  urging,  together  with  the 
reports  now  menticHied,  the  manifold  disorders 
which  were  imputed  to  Antony,  and  the  many 
offences  he  had  committed  against  the  common- 
wealthi  was  answered  with  great  courage  and 
asperity,  by  persons  who  still  ventured  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  absent  triumvir.  "  While  you 
were  of  his  councils,"  said  Coponius  to  Plancus 
on  this  occasion,  "1  doubt  not  but  the  conduct 
of  Antony  was  sufiiciently  blamcable."'* 

Octavius,  however,  being  master  at  Rome,  the 
motion  was  carried,  and  a  decree  was  olitained, 
in  consequence  of  it,  to  8US{)end  Mark  Antony 
in  the  exercise  of  all  his  powers.  War  at  tlie 
same  time  was  formally  declared  against  the 

aueen  of  Egypt,  while  Octavius,  with  his  usual 
iscretion,  to  avoid  making  enemies  unnecestarily 
of  those  who  must  have  been  involved  with  An- 
tony in  any  personal  attainder,  did  not  include 
hini  in  this  declaration.  A  proclamation,  how- 
ever, was  published,  "requiring  all  citizens  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  Antony,  as  being 
abandoned  to  the  caprices  of  a  stranger,  &nd  a 
woman,  who,  by  a  kind  of  fascination,  led  him  in 
her  train,  and  pr<*^-uiled  u{)on  him  to  countenance, 
against  his  own  country,  a  war  which  was  to  be 
conducted  by  the  eunuchs  Martlio  and  PothinuS| 
keeiwm  of  tlhe  (lalace  of  Alexandria;  and  by  Iiu 
andChannion,  the  waiting  wonrM'n  of  Cleopatra, 
who  hoped  soon  to  reign  in  the  capital  of  the 
Rtiman  empire,  as  alisolutely  as  they  had  for  some 
time  governed  in  the  provinces  of  tlic  East."" 

In  the  sequel  of  these  declarations,  some  taxes 
for  the  expense  of  the  war  were  laid  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy ;  an  uncommon  stretch  of  power, 
which,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  who  was 
likely  to  divide  the  people,  appeared  to  be  impoli- 
tic and  dangerous.  All  freed  slaves,  having  two 
hundred  sestertia  or  upwards,  were  requiml  to 
pay  an  eighth  of  their  effects,  free  citizens  were 
required  to  |ny  a  fourth  of  their  yeariv  revenue ; 
and  these  exactions  bein^  vioU*ntly  enforced,  gave 
rise  in  many  places  to  insurrection  and  blood- 
shed i^  and  the  minds  of  men  lieing  grrutly  a^- 
tated,  reports  of  presages  and  [irodigies  were  ar- 
culated  as  usual,  m  times  of  great  alarm,  and  on 
the  eve  of  imiNtrtant  e\ents. 

Antony,  in  the  mean  time,  ad>'anced  with  his 
fleet  and  army  from  Kphrsus  to  Samus,  and  from 
thence  to  AtKeiis,  when*,  ti^ether  with  the  queen 
of  Egypt,  he  was  rireived  with  a  flattering  pa- 
Ceantry,  and  with  many  complimentary  addrfsiies, 
in  com{MiKing  which,  ihis  |xiiple  now  exercised 
that  iiijrenuity  fur  which  they  were  foniK-rly  cele- 
brated in  condurtins  niattrrs  of  state  and  of  war. 
( 'l«*o|»atn  wasadrnitt(*d  to  the  fn^ilom  of  the  city 
of  Athens.  Ai.tonv,  Iteini;  already  a  citizen,  leii 
tlie  procession,  in  wliioh  the  n*public  came  to  ood- 

10  Veil.  Pster.  lib.  ii.  c.  83.     11  Plut.  in  Aatoaio. 
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fer  this  honour  on  the  quepn ;  and  made  her  a 
speech  in  name  of  hu  fellow-citizens,  the  Athe- 
nian peoples 

From  thenee  Antony  proceeded  to  the  island 
of  Corryra,  where  all  his  forces  assembled,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  Italy  with  an  immediate  inva- 
sion. He  had  undoubtedly  got  the  start  of  his 
antaffonistf  might  have  surprised  him,  and  di- 
▼kied  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
the  western  empire.  Of  these,  numbers  were 
discontented  on  account  of  recent  exactions,  many 
were  dis{)osed  to  favour  the  absent  party,  or  from 
animosity  to  a  government,  under  which  they 
had  experienced  oppression,  were  desirous  of  any 
change. 

With  all  these  advantages  in  his  favour,  Anto- 
ny either  never  had  the  intention  to  invade  Italy 
t  in  the  present  season,  or  laid  it  aside,  and  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  winter  in  Greece.  He  sent 
his  fleet  into  the  gulph  of  Ambracia,  and  Quar- 
tered his  army  in  the  Peloponnesus,  or  rouna  the 
gulph  of  Corinth,  where,  besides  the  ordinary 
resourci>s  of  the  country,  they  had  continual 
supplies  of  every  necessary  by  sea,  from  Asia 
and  F!gypt. 

By  the  last  arrangement,  which  had  been  con- 
certed between  Octavius  and  An- 
il. C.  7'2'J.  tony,  for  the  succession  of  consuls 
.         ^,  duriniT  eight  years,  of  which  this 

JZr^VaL  *^^"  ^"^  ^^**'  ^^^y  themsrlvcs  wnre 

Messnla  Cor-  now  to  have  entered  on  the  ofHce ; 
fiiiiM.  Ez  but  Antony  lieing  set  aside  by  a 
KtU.  Mart.  AT.  public  act  of  the  senate  and  people, 
ir«/'(5r  "o».  <^)<*ta>'ius  astiumed  for  his  collengue, 
PompriuM.  Merisala,  already  mentioned  as  the 

particular  friend  of  Man*.us  Bru- 
tus. Thi^  almost  only  remaining  partiz^an  of  the 
republic  had  been  among  the  proscrilied,  but  was 
afUirwards  taken  into  favour,  and  reconciled  to 
the  successor  of  Cicsjir.i 

fX't.ivius  now  holilintr  the  offii:e  of  Roman 
ctmsul,  emkviNouroJ  !«>  sink,  under  this  designa- 
tion of  a  IriTii  nm^xistrate,  his  pretrnsions  as  a 
military  adventuriT,  anil  qualiHetl  the  troops, 
which  he  envjiloytnl  ajjainst  Antony,  jis  the  forces 
of  the  cornmonwt'altli,  assomblfd  to  rt^icl  the  at- 
tack of  a  fonnj^n  eneiu^'.  He  drew  them  together 
on  the  CMst  of  Apuha,  and  while  he  stationed 
the  great«T  part  oi  his  fleet  in  two  divisions  at 
Brundusiuui  and  Tarentum,  srnt  AgripjKi  with 
a  Hfjuadron  to  ply  ofl^the  harl>ours  of  Greece,  and 
to  interrupt  the  naval  communications  of  the 
enemy. 

By  the  vigilance  antl  activity  of  Agrippa,  many 
captures  were  made  in  the  winter,  ana  the  con- 
veyance of  corn,  arms,  and  military  stores  from 
Asia,  Syria,  and  Kgypt,  intended  for  the  use  of 
Antony's  flet^t  and  army,'  was  rendered  difficult 
and  extremely  precarious.  To  supply  their  ne- 
cessities, both  his  sea  and  land  forces  were  oblig<»d 
to  plunder  the  country  around  them ;  and,  in  the 
want  of  horses  and  cvarriages,  drove  the  inhabit- 
ants like  beasts  of  burden,  laden  with  corn  and 
other  provisions,  to  the  s«'a  coast.  Anton v,  when 
he  joined  his  flt^et  at  Actiuni,  being  told  that  half 
his  rowers  had  iK^rb«hetl  from  scarcity  and  disease  : 
"  The  oars,"  he  said,  *'  I  hojK'  are  safe.'*' 

In  the  mean  time,  Octavius  brought  his  land 
forces  to  Brundusiuin  and  Tarentum;  and  eilhrr 


1  Die.  Casa  lib.  1.  c.  10. 


2  OriM.  lib.  vi.  c.  19. 


to  show  the  strength  of  his  party,  or  to  secure  the 
persons  of  those  of  whose  ddeli'ty  he  enteitaiDcd 
any  doubt,  summuned  all  the  Roman  citizem  of 
note  to  attend  him  on  the  coast.  From  thence, 
in  order  to  profit  by  Antony's  delay,  and  to  la 
the  theatre  of  the  war  in  tzreece,  'he  embarked 
with  his  army,  and  stood  for  the  opposite  roist  of 
Epirus.  He  landed  under  the  promontofr  of 
Acroceraunus,  the  same  frface  at  which  JuGut 
debarked  in  pursuit  of  the  war  with  Pompr;; 
and  from  this  dace,  ordering  the  fleet  to  cuort 
round  the  head  lands,  and  the  island  of  C^nmi, 
he  marched  with  the  army  along  shore  tovnitb 
thegulph of  Ambracia. 

This  gulph  opens  into  the  channel  that  •» 
rates  the  islands  of  Corcyia,  Leucada,  and  Ce> 
phalonia.  It  b  narrow  at  its  entrance  ;<  but  ii 
wider  within,*  and  stretches  eastward*  abooC 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.  At  its  opening,  on  thi 
southern  shore,  stood  Actiiun,  and  oppante  ts 
this  place  stood  Torync,  afterwards  called  Nica- 
polis.  Antony  had  taken  possession  of  Actiun^ 
and  having  a  proper  harbour  in  the  got,  com- 
manded the  whole  navication  of  the  gmph. 

Octavius  advancing  with  his  flbet  aiM  army  firon 
the  northward,  and  having  no  opposition  nnde  to 
him  by  the  enemy,  took  posseasiOii  of  Toryn^ 
entrenched  himself  in  a  strong  post  cm  sSor^ 
and  stationed  his  fleet  ttehind  him  in  a  cre^ 
which  furnished  a  harbour  buflliciently  safr. ' 

Antony,  already  posted  on  the  opposite  sid«  d 
the  gulph,  either  did  not  think  himself  in  coo^ 
tion  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  thii 
lodgment  in  his  pivsence,  or  determined  by  saoM 
other  motive,  chose  to  act  on  the  deff  nsi\^;  tad 
thus  the  armies  were  stationed,  Octaviut  in 
Kpirus,  and  Antony  in  Acarnania,  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulph  of  Ain- 
bracia. 

The  state  of  the  forces  on  each  side  b  vajioutlj 
reported.  Plutarch  savs,  that  in  entering  on  thi 
war,  Antony  had  five  hundred  galleys,  of  which 
there  were  many  mounting  eight  and  ten  tire  o/ 
oars ;  that  the  land  army,  which  had  been  tran$- 
port(\l  by  his  fleet,  consisted  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  twelve  thousand  horse:  that 
Octavius  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  gall^vt, 
eight  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  thousand  hune. 
Others  place  the  superiority  of  numbers  on  the 
side  of  Octarius,  but  state  them  as  more  nearly 
equal.* 

As  the  Egyptian  fleet  still  commanded  the  ras- 
sage  of  the  gulph,  Antony,  after  it  was  too  Ist« 
to  disturb  the  enemy  in  making  their  lodgment, 
seized  a  post,  with  a  consideralJe  part  of  bis 
army,  on  the  side  of  Tory  ne,  to  restrain  their  ex- 
cursions, and  to  cut  oflf  their  forage.  Octavius 
on  his  jKirt,  detached  Agrippa,  with  a  powerful 
squadron,  to  make  descents  on  the  coasis,  i« 
ravage  the  towns  that  were  in  the  poesc-sMon  ot* 
Antony,  and  to  cut  o/T  the  supplies  that  were 
brought  him  by  sea. 

According  to  these  instructions,  Apripj«  \oc^ 
possession  of  Met  hone,  on  the  coast  of  Alesatfui 
and  of  Patne,  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulfih  of 
Corinth,  entered  that  gulph,  and  made  a  de^.'eut 
near  the  city  of  Corinth,  aftierwards  took  po*** 


4  Ab<>ut  lialfn  mile,  or  fi\'c  ctadia. 

5  Ono  hundred  stadia. 

6  StrvtctH'H  in   land  three  hundred  stadia.  Poljb 
lib.  iv.  c.  G3.        7  Hut.  in  Antonio.  8  Ibid 
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of  the  promontory  of  Leucada,  which  laj  in 
Ibe  coone  of  Anton?*i  conToya,*  and  obliged 
biaii  after  a  check  he  had  receiml  in  the  neish- 
boarfaood  of  Toryn6,  by  the  defeat  of  the  cavury 
ba  employed  on  that  aide,  to  abandon  hia  ^rronnd 
itt  EpinMi  and  to  lepaas  the  atnits  to  Actium. 
In  theae  opeiationa  jjaated  the  greater  part  of 
hot  aa  nothing  vrtm  decided,  Dooittiaa, 


wIm^  in  the  preceding  year,  notwithatanding  he 
liM  oonaol,  had  left  hia  atation  in  the  city  to  join 
Aolooy,  now  diagnated  with  hia  ccmduct,  went 
0ff«r  to  OetaTiua.  A  general  diatmat  enaned  in 
thtB  party^*and  Antony,  being  diatieawd  fivr want 
of  proriaMMii^  aaw  the  neoeaaity  of  making  hb 
Mtnat,  or  of  riaking  a  general  action.  Hia  fleet 
hunof  aoflered  greatly  in  winter  from  acardty 
md  nom  dkeaae,  he  deliberated  whether  bie 
dwaild  not  abandon  hia  ahiiM^  >nd  reat  hb  canae 
OB  the  event  of  a  battle  on  azMne  ^^  but  Cleopatra, 
wiio  goremed  all  hia  coundla^  and  who  dreaded 
being  deprived  of  a  retreat  by  aea,  urged  him 
without  delay  to  aet  aail  for  Alexandria.  She 
piopoaed,  that,  to  cheek  the  progreai  of  the  ene- 
mjt  proper  detachmenta  ahcHiklbe  left  to  keep 
poaoeiMion  of  all  the  atrong-holda  in  Aaia  and 
Gheeoe ;  that  theae  detachmenta  ahould  be  aup- 
portcd  frcxn  Egrnt;  and  that  Antony,  in  the 
Bean  time,  ahouU  prepare  the  whole  foroea  of 
tiMi  kingdom  to  contend  for  the  empire  df  the 
ivovld. 

The  partixana  of  Cleopatn,  in  the  council  of 
Antony,  contending  for  thia  plan  of  retreat  which 
riae  propoaed,  among  other  argumenta  againat 
riaking  a  battle,  urg«]  many  fiital  preaagea  and 
■Igns  of  impending  calamity,  auffident  to  atrike  a 
poiuc  in  the  troopa,  and  to  render  the  flight  they 
■dviaed,  in  aome  measure  neoeaeary.  It  waa  deter- 
Btned,  however,  aa  a  kind  of  middle  coutk,  that 
the  fleet  ahould  put  to  aea;  if  permitted,  with- 
dnw  ffom  the  enemy;  but  if  attacked,  ffive  bat- 
de.  Aa  it  waa  obaerred,  that  many  of  toe  ahipa 
•rere  ill  manned,  and  in  disrepair,  and  aome  alto- 
gether unaenrioeable;  theae  being  aelected  and 
bamt,  the  remainder  prepared  for  the  aea. 

When  thia  resolution  was  taken,  Antony 
eaOed  hia  officers  together,  put  them  in  mind  of 
tlw  diligence  with  which  he  had  made  his  prepa- 
ntiona  for  the  preaent  war,  and  referred  for 
proof  to  the  armament  itself  which  waa  then  in 
Iheir  view. — In  a  war,  which  waa  to  turn  on  the 
ovent  of  naval  operations,  they  had  an  undoubted 
■operiority,  he  aaid,  either  in  the  number  or  lofti- 
neaa  and  itrength  of  their  shipa. — He  contrasted 
hia  own  reputation,  the  maturity  of  hia  age,  hia 
experience,  and  his  success,  mih  the  opposite 
ctiramatancea  in  the  deacription  of  his  enemy. 
Be  put  his  o&een  in  mind,  and  wished  them  to 
romtnd  the  army,  that  they  were  about  to  con- 
tend for  the  empire  of  the  world ;  that  great  aa 
thia  object  waa,  the  loaa  of  it,  if  they  fiufed,  was 
to  be  the  leaat  of  their  aufierings ;  that  every  in- 
Agility  and  inauh  waa  to  be  expected  from  an 
■oemy.i'  who  on  former  oocasiona  had  ahown 
himaelf  auffidently  averae  to  mercy.  Having 
■ddreased  himself  in  this  manner  to  the  officers 
who  were  to  be  left  on  shore^  he  ordered  on 
board  all  thoae  who  attended  him  in  the  character 
of  Roman  otiaena,  or  of  whoaa  inclination  to  the 


9  Veil.  Pater.  Ub.  ii.  c.  84. 

11  Plat,  ia  Aatoaio. 
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enemy  he  had  any  auspidon,  and  icinforoed  hk 
fleet  from  the  land  army  with  ac  nmnj  aidien 
and  sUngers  aa  could  ply  in  the  ahi(& 

Octaviua,  in  the  mean  time,  having  faitelligenoa 
of  these  deliberations  and  counsels,  and  aeeing 
the  buatle  which  the  embarkation  of  ao  many 
men  from  the  land,  and  the  movementa  of  diipa 
to  get  in  their  stations^  occasioned,  he  likewMe 
prepared  fof  action.  In  his  addreaa  to  the  offi- 
cers of  hia  fleet,  he  still  affected  to  oonaider  Cleo- 
patra aa  the  principal  party  in  the  war.  **  Aa- 
tony  had  conaeacended,"  he  aaid,  **  to  become  her 
dependent  and  follower,  and  waa  now  preparing 
not  to  fight,  but  to  accompany  the  queen  of 
E^ypt  in  her  flight**  In  remect  to  the  conduct 
ofthe  action,  he  waa  inclined  to  let  the  enemy 

Et  under  aaiL  and  even  to  wait  until  they  ahould 
ve  turned  the  promontory  of  Actium,  thinfcjfig 
this  would  be  the  proper  time  for  him  to  attmS. 
their  rear,  to  purrae  them  in  their  retreat,  and  by 
theae  meana  to  gain  the  advantage  and  reputa- 
tion of  a  victory,  without  the  haxard  of  a  battlei 
but  being  dissuaded  from  thu  design  by  Agrippa, 
he  took  his  reaolutian  to  meet  them  at  the  mouth 
of  the  straits^  and  if  he  prevailed,  waa  in  hopea 
he  might  put  them  out  of  condition  to  renew  the 
war.  For  thia  purpoae  he  reinfcnced  hb  fleet 
with  aa  many  men  from  the  land  aa  could  oon- 
veniently  act  on  board.'' 

After  both  fleets  were  in  readinesa,  they  were 
detained  in  their  harbours  four  days  by  a  storm, 
and  a  high  aea  which  set  into  the  gulph.  But  on 
the  fifth  day  the  wind  having  abatal,  and  the  aea 
becoming  amooth,  Antony's  fleet  began  to  form 
in  the  atraita.  He  himael(  with  Poplicola,  em- 
barked with  the  first  division  on  the  right.  Ci^ua 
on  the  left,  and  an  oflTtcer,  whom  Plutarch  namea 
Marcus  Octaviua,  vrith  M.  Justeiua  in  the  cen- 
tn.^  Hb  ships  being  heavier  and  loftier,  bat 
leas  active  than  thoae  of  Octaviua,  he  heaitated 
for  aome  time  whether  he  ahould  not  remain  in 
close  order,  and  endeavour  to  bring  on  the  action 
m  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  gmph,  where  hb 
antagonists,  for  want  of  room,  coiud  not  derive 
anjT  great  advantage  from  the  auperior  agility  of 
their  veaaels,  or  quickneaa  of  their  motiona. 

While  Antony  delibsrated  on  thb  matter,  Oo- 
tavius  got  under  aail^  turned  the  headhnd  of 
Toryn^  and  formed  m  a  jine  before  the  entry 
of  the  atraita,  about  a  mile  from  the  enemy. 
The  right  diviaion  waa  commanded  by  M.  La- 
riua,  the  left  by  Aruntiua,  the  whole  by  Agrip- 
pa.**  Both  armiea,  at  the  aame  time,  were  dnwn 
out  on  the  shore  to  behold  the  event;  but  the 
fleets,  for  some  time,  did  not  make  an  v  move- 
ment, and  it  continued  uncertain  whetoer  An- 
tony, being  still  in  the  road,  mij^ht  not  return  to 
hb  anchors ;  but  about  noon  his  ships  began  to 
dear  the  straits^  and  came  forward  whue  the 


room  waa  auf&dent  for  their  hne.  Aa  in 
thb  movement  the  flceta  came  closer  togrther, 
Agrippa  began  to  extend  hb  front,  in  order  to 
turn  tne  enemy's  flank;  but  Poplioola,  on  the 
other  aide^  to  keep  pace  with  him,  strelching  to 
the  same  aide,  tne  centre  of  both  fleeta  waa 
equally  opened,  and  they  engaged  aoon  after, 
vrithout  any  apparent  advantage  on  either  aide. 
The  contest,  for  some  time,  remained  tmde- 


UlNo.Oaai.Ukl.«. 
14  Platarsh.  ia  AbUmiIo. 
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ci(1«l.  In  !hr  hoffinninff  of  the  action,  the  queen 
of  Ejrynt'!*  yacht  had  lxH»n  near  to  the  line^  and 
■h«*  herwMf'continuwl  to  l<iok  on  the  hattle,  till, 
over;*cime  with  anxiety,  alTrijrlit,  and  hom>r,  Hhe 
pave  onltTH  to  n»move  her  giilley  to  a  ffreater  dii»- 
tanrr,  and  heing  once  in  motion  fled  with  all  the 
nail  she  could  niake ;  her  vensel  Ivins  disrtinijuish- 
vt\  !iy  a  t;ilde<l  jKWp  and  pur])le  rail^  made  her 
fliiXlit  Iw  conapicuouB  to  the  whole  fleet,'  and  drew 
away  from  the  line  about  sixty  shipfi  of  the 
Kiryiitian  squadron,  who,  under  pretence  of  at- 
trndm<;  their  niiBtn*8«,  withdrew  from  the  action. 

Antony,  apprehendinj;  the  consequence  of  this 
defection,  whether  in  despair  of  hia  fortuncfl,  or 
in  some  hopes  to  rally  tnone  who  fle<1,  put  on 
board  of  a  quick  sailini;  ve:i5iel,  and  endeavoured 
to  overtiike  them.  Being  obeervrd  from  Cleo- 
patm^H  jvallev,  he  was  taken  on  board;  but  no 
lonjrer  capable  of  any  viporouj*  or  rational  pur- 
pose, he  became  the  companion  of  her  flifsht, 
i»itl)out  any  attcm|)t  to  mlly  her  fleet  Although 
he  quitted  the  chance  of  a  \'iciory  to  follow  the 
object  of  Iiifl  paeuiionfi,  lie  could  not  endure  to  be- 
hold her,  turned  his  eyea  aside,  thn*w  himself 
upon  the  deck,  and  continued  in  the  deepest  an- 
guish of  shame  and  detipair. 

The  flight  of  Anton  v,  joined  to  that  of  Cleo- 
patra, an  event  so  little  ex|x»cteil,  was  not  for 
iu»me  time  ol^served,  and  the  fleet,  notwitlwtand- 
ing  the  desertion  of  tlieir  lender,  continued  the 
action  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were 
overpoweriMj;  and  many  of  tliem  Unng  greatly 
damaged  in  tlieir  oars  and  ritrfring,  were  not  in 
condition  cither  to  nnnst  or  to  cricaiie,  and  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Thn»e  nundn'<I  ships 
wen*  taken  or  sunk,  anil  al)out  five  thousand  men 
were  killed.'  The  strand  was  covered  with 
wrecks  and  dead  bodi«.^.  Octavius  detached  a 
■quadron  in  pun«uit  of  such  of  the  enemy's  shifxi 
as  had  gf»t  to  SPa  from  the  enira2'*nient,  and  him- 
8(*lf  continutnl  in  the  chatiiiol  durinij  the  n»mnin- 
iler  (if  the  dav,  and  the  followiiij^  night,  to  gather 
the  fruits  of  his  victory.' 

The  hind  army  of  Antony,  having  from  the 
heights  on  shore  Iwheld  the  ruin  of  their  fltM't, 
retireti  to  their  Ciim[)  as  with  un  intention  to 
maintain  it  to  the  I;tj»t  extremity.  They  flattered 
tliemrtelves,  that  their  gencnd,  though  forced  to 
yield  to  his  enemy  at  Si\i,  wouM  make  for  the 
nean^st  port,  and  ntrain  show  himsrlf  at  the  head 
of  his  leiritms.  Tlu^',  they  sjiid,  he  never  should 
have  l(?t\  to  ctimmit  his  ftirtunes  to  an  uncertain 
element,  and  a  tn»acherou8  ally.  In  thes«*  h(>]H's 
they  remained  fi)r  seven  days  un<ihaken  in  their 
duty,  and  rejected  all  the  olfers  which  Octavius 
maile  to  induce  them  to  change  their  larty. 
Being  satisfled,  however,  at  last,  that  their  iiopes 
were  vain,  thev  consulted  their  safetvin  dillerent 
ways.  Some  laid  down  their  arms ;  Canidius 
liim.<^'If,  who  commanded  them,  withdrew  in  tlie 
night  ;^  others,  remaining  together  in  small  par- 
ties, took  the  route  to  Macedonia;  but,  l)«*ing 
pursued  by  the  enemy,  were  s(!])aratelv  over- 
taken, and  fonretl  or  persuaded  to  surrender.  All 
the  Roman  citizens,  who  had  t.iken  refuuc  in 
the  eastern  provinces,  all  the  foreign  allies  and 


1  riorus,  lib.  iv.  c.  11. 

2  IMut.  in  Antonio.  Ornsiiis  say.^.  10.000  wore  killed 
In  battle.  GOOD  were  wounded,  of  whom  lUtiO  died  under 
cure,  lib.  vi. 

/  ?Melon,  in  Oclavio.  4  Plul.  in  Antonio. 


princefl^  who  made  a  part  of  the  ^-pn^irisb^^ 
armv,  successiwly  made  their  peace;*  ar.<)  the 
empire  itself  now  eecmcd  to  be  reduced  uv.6a  i 
single  head. 

Antony  having  continue! I  hia  f<i<iht  br  iht 
coasta  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  head  of  Ttw* 
rus,  without  appearing  to  reco%'er  his  rounee, 
made  a  halt  at  this  place,  rather  frcHn  indecuha 
and  irresolution,  than  from  any  settled  nirpose 
respecting  the  conduct  of  bis  afTairs.  Here  be 
was  joined  by  some  ships  that  irmained  hi  the 
action  to  the  end  of  it;  and  beine  infonwd  bt 
them,  that  the  fleet  was  entirely  c&nnohf bed,  Vok 
that  the  army  continued  firm  in  their  camp;  he 
seemed  to  be  revived  by  this  last  part  of  tne  ar- 
count,  and  despatched  an  order  to  Canidios  it 
make  the  best  of  his  way  into  ]Macedontt,  and 
from  thence  to  continue  his  march  into  Asii. 
Such  of  his  friends  as  came  up  with  him  at  Te* 
narius,  he  treated  with  his  usual  liberality,  di\idrd 
his  plate  and  jewels  amonj^  them,  and  i^ve  tbfn 
orders,  for  the  supplies  they  misht  want,  cm  tbe 
keeper  of  his  treasure  at  Corinth,  In  perfornunf 
these  acts  of  muniflcence,  he  0cc*med  to  rcotr 
his  mind,  and  resamed  some  part  of  his  nsaai 
manner,  but  returning  at  the  same  time  tohii 
former  habits  with  Cleopatra,*  he  suflfered  hii» 
self  again  to  be  governed  by  her  councils;  and  it 
compliance  with  her  desire,  steered  directly  fbr 
^''f?.^I^  without  making  any  attempt  to  rallv  hii 
forces  in  Greece,  or  to  ioin  his  army,  whif)i,  io 
reality,  by  this  time,  had  been  sc|iaratrd,  cf 
obligeti  to  make  their  peace. 

The  victor  ha\ing  enUrely  dispersed,  or  ^ned 
to  his  own  party  all  the  forces  of  his  rival  in  Eo> 
ro|»e,  sent  such  a  part  of  his  army  into  i\iiia  if 
was  thought  necessarv  to  finish  the  remains  of 
the  war,  and  permitted  the  veterans,  whose  turn 
it  was  to  be  dislnndtxl,  to  return  into  Italy.  He 
himself,  in  order  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to 
observe  the  motions  of  Antony,  and  to  renew  hi3 
o])enitions  in  the  spring,  pru|XHiod  to  p.if9  tbe 
winter  at  Samos.^  F'rom  thenc<»,  being  masti  r 
of  a  country  in  which  his  rival  had  once  l*tn 
favourably  received,  he  exercised  his  power  iu 
punishing  thosi*  who  had  tiken  part  ajain<t 
him.  Many  towns,  by  his  order,  were  laid  uinkr 
heavy  contributions,  and  deprived  of  their  muni- 
(•il>al  privileges.  All  the  petty  ])rinces  who  htlsl 
their  territories  by  grant  from  Antony.  excrf< 
Archelaui^  and  Amyntas,'  were  dis|x»a:vs»»"ii. 
.AIexander,'0  the  son  of  Jamblicluis,  waa«  net  uisly 
stript  of  his  territories,  but  reserwd  in  chains  to 
make  a  fmrt  in  the  procession  of  the  virtofs  tri- 
umph ;  and  when  that  ceremony  should  be  o\fr. 
was  doomed  to  die.  The  princi|>aiity  of  Lyciv 
m»xles»'  was  given  to  a  certain  Me<Io.  who  i;iJ 
defH^rt4Hl  from  Antonv,  an<l  who  had  broL^lit 
with  him  a  considerable  body  of  the  allit  s.  I'he 
("Jydonii"  and  Lamprri,  on  account  of  thiir  pii- 
ticular  servic4?s,  were  restored  to  th«nr  lilvr;:"*. 

Of  the  Roman  citizt^ns  of  rank,  who  L*'  e*- 
pouseil  the  cause  of  Antony,  some  w«re  j«aTti.>Tn^ 
some  laid  under  Iieavy  flnes,  and  ocIk-is  put  is 


5  Dlo.  Cass.  lib.  li.  c  1. 
fi  Pint,  in  Antonio. 

7  Dio.  Ca<s.  lib.  li.  c  3,  4.  8ueton.  in  Orl«^' 

8  King  of  Cnppadoria. 

9  OffJnIatia.    Dio.  C'a.**.  lib.  xlix  c.  32. 

10  A  princ**  of  Arabian  «>xtraciiun. 

11  On  iIk*  fronlirr  of  Pontuft. 

12  Tlit>  pcuplu  of  certain  towns  of  Crcts. 
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Among  thoae  who  were  pardoned,  was 
he  late  consul  who  had  abecnnded  for 
tc  aAerthe  battle  of  Actiuno,  and  remain- 
nceahnent,  until,  by  the  intercession  of 
ids,  he  made  his  peace.  With  him  Uke- 
nentioned  M.  Scaurua,  the  uterine  bro- 
Sextus  Pompeius,  who  had  been  con- 
to  die,  but  spared  at  the  intercessbn  of 
ler.  Among  those  who  were  put  to  death 
3ned  Curio,  the  son  of  that  Curio,  who, 
eps  which  led  to  the  civil  war,  acted  for 
ne  in  support  of  the  senate,  but  after- 
>  effectmlly  served  the  ambition  of  Julius 

*  Antony  was  still  possessed  of  the  king- 
Egypt,  or  had  any  means  of  renewing 

it  was  thought  expedient  that  Octavius 
n  should  reside  in  Asia.  The  adminis- 
n  Italy  was  committed  to  Maecenas  and 

;  the  first  entrusted  with  the  civil,  the 
th  the  military  department ;  but  acting 
ders  and  instructions  from  Caesar,  whicl^ 
in  form  addressed  to  the  senate,  were 
It  submitted  to  these  ministers;  and, 
ang  received  such  alterations  and  oorrec- 

they  thought  proper,  were  likewise  in- 

0  tlieir  execution. 

ipa,  as  has  been  mentioned,  having  borne 
m  the  victonr  at  Actium,  returned  into 
th  a  porticuuir  charge  of  the  veterans 
•e  now  entitled  to  their  dismission,  and  to 
ird  of  their  services.  He  was  chosen  for 
<t,  as  having  sufficient  authority  to  re- 
B  mutinous  sfHrit  which  this  order  of  men 
r  discovered  as  often  as  they  were  en- 

1  by  victory  to  state  their  pretensions  and 
ite  their  meritii.  The  task,  however,  was 
oas  even  for  the  daring  courage  and  un- 
•d  reputation  of  this  om<.*cr.  The  troops 
n  told,  after  the  late  action,  that,  on  ac- 
"  the  Btate  of  Cesar's  finances,  the  reward 
iervires  must  be  defcrre<l  to  the  end  of  the 
ch  of  them  as  were  destined  to  act  in 
d  Egypt,  acquiesced  in  this  delay,  expcct- 
irich  themselves  in  the  mean  time  with 
tls  of  those  opulent  countries.'*  But 
lio  were  sent  back  into  Italy,  expecting 
tiements  in  that  country  as  the  veterans 
ncriy  received,  upon  their  arrival  laid 

•  immediate  satisfaction,  and  complained 
sar,  in  employing  his  lieutenants  to  treat 
•ra,  meant  to  evade  their  just  demands, 
isequence  of  earnest  representations  from 
IS  and  Agrippa,  stating  these  di^icontents 
'cterans  as  of  the  most  dan«rcrous  tt>n- 
Vtavius,  after  he  had  determined  to  fix 
lence  at  Samoa  for  the  winter,  ^et  sail  for 
the  most  tempestuous  season,  and  in  his 
was  twice  exposed  to  great  danger ;  once 
ling  the  headlands  of  the  PeiofH^nnesus, 
Jn  near  to  the  rocks  of  Acroceraunus. 
irriveil  at  Brundusium,  he  wa,**  met  by 
"the  principal  citizens  of  Rome,  with  the 
ind  magistrates,  who,  having  conmiitted 
•mment  of  the  city  to  the  tribunes,  were 
rwanl  to  receive  him,  ami  to  jiay  their 
He  likewise  foimd  the  discontentJtl  vcte- 
I  at  the  same  place,  and  olwtinate  in  their 

of  not  suffering  themselves  to  be  dis- 


.  Cass.  lib.  U.  c  8. 
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banded,  until  they  she  Jd  have  obtained  their  just 
gratification  in  money  and  allotments  of  land. 

Octavius,  having  occasion  for  all  the  arts  in 
which  he  was  alreuly  so  well  versed,  now  affect- 
inff  to  hasten  what  he  alleged  had  been  only 
deuiyed  to  a  more  convenient  time,  proceeded  to 
make  way  for  these  mutinous  troops,  by  diskxlg- 
ing  many  possessors  of  land,  on  pretence  that 
they  had  favoured  the  queen  of  Egypt  in  the  bte 
war;  and,  in  order  to  provide  the  intended  gra- 
tuities in  money,  be  pretended  to  offer  his  own 
estate  to  sale,  or  proposed  to  pledge  it  as  security 
for  a  loan.  But  no  man  having  the  courage  to 
become  either  his  creditor  or  the  purchaser  of 
his  estate,  he  represented  his  having  made  th« 
offer  as  a  sufficient  excuse  to  the  army  for  the 
deby  which  he  was  still  obliged  to  make  in  grati- 
fying theb  just  requests.  But  the  riches  of 
Egypt,  he  said,  now  forfeited  by  Cleopatra, 
would  be  an  ample  fund  for  the  ^ratification  of 
those  who  forebore  their  demands 
U.  C.  723.  for  the  present,  to  have  them  more 
fully  complied  with  hereafter.^ 
Having,  by  these  means,  pacified 
the  cumours  of  those  who  were 
most  urgent ;  and  having  been,  dur- 
ing his  stay  at  Brundusium.  vested 
a  Tourth  time  with  the  titles  and 
^tfi^  7W.  cnsiffns  of  consul,  he  set  sail  again 
Kal  Jfwo^L.  ^^  ^  CiitiA  of  Asia,  with  intention 
Jnnitu.  '  to  give  Antony  and  Cleopatra  as 
littfe  time  as  possible  to  recollect 
themselves,  or  to  reinstate  their  affairs. 

These  unfortunate  adventurers,  whose  arrival 
at  the  point  of  Tenarus  has  been  mentioned, 
steered  from  thence  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
parted  from  each  other  near  to  Paretonium,  a 
sea-port  of  Lybia,  which  had  been  held  by  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  as  a  barrier  at  some  distance  be- 
yond the  western  frontier  of  their  kingdom.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  Antony  ex- 
pected to  be  received  by  Pinarius  Scarpus,  whom 
ne  had  placed  at  the  head  of  his  forces  in  that 
quarter.!'  But  this  officer,  from  whatever  peracm 
he  may  have  received  his  appointment,  or  how- 
ever he  may  have  been  inclined,  while  the  trium- 
virs divided  the  emjare,  was  now,  by  the  event 
of  the  battle  of  Actium,  sufficiently  determined 
in  the  choice  of  his  parly.  He  had  declared  fot 
Octavius,  and  now  onlered  the  messengers  of 
Antony,  and  all  the  officers  under  bis  own  com- 
mand, who  were  disposed  to  enter  into  any  cor- 
respon<lence  with  tne  vanquished  party,  to  be 
put  to  death. 

Upon  this  disappointment,  Antony  relapsed 
into  nis  former  melancholy,  proposed  to  kill  nim- 
self,  and  was  [irevented  only  by  the  [)ersuasion 
of  a  few  friends,  who  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
try  hb  fortunes  once  more,  at  the  head  of  the 
fom-s  of  Egyjit.'' 

Cleopatra,  in  onler  to  outrun  the  news  of  her 
disaster,  and  to  prevent  the  disorders  that  mq^ht 
attend  the  fall  other  authority,  maile  all  |iossil^ 
haste  into  her  own  <1oniinions.  When  h«rr  shipa 
came  in  si^hr,  s!ie  hoisted  the  ensigns  of  victory, 


Ifl  Die.  Can.  lib.  li.  e  4. 

17  Ibid.  c.  5.  Plut.  in  Antnnio.  p  1.16.  Both  tl 
writers  seem  to  understand  that  Pinarius  Srarpus  bad 
hclonfed  to  Antony,  and  deserted  from  him  on  this 
occasion. 

18  Plut.  la  Antooio.  p.  199, 4to.  adit.  hamL  aaa. 
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•ni!  rntrrpi!  iho  harlwiir  of  Alexamlria  with 
vhoutH  (»f  joy  anil  triiiiiiph.  Ution  hor  landing, 
^f'pavc  an'onlrr  to  rut  ofT,  or  to  w-cure,  some 
|ien«rin!«  (if  whtttio  afUrtionH  i>l)e  wan  doubtful, 
and  then  nrknowliilging  the  event  of  her  late 
unfortunate  ex(iefiitton,  look  mea«un'»  for  the 
dcffncR  of  her  ki^f^lom.  Under  pretence  of 
coUtvtinff  money  for  this  puriHwe,  f*he  m  ized  the 
eflivt.i  o?  eorjiorations  and  of  private  (H^rson?, 
and  strijif  the  temph's  of  their  ornamenta  and  of 
their  ln»asun'<i.  But,  having  rtill  ujwn  her  mind 
all  the  ini])re8MionH  of  her  late  defeat,  ahc  rather 
looked  for  a  retn»at,  to  which  she  might  fly  with 
the  money  she  amassed,  than  for  a  rtation  at 
which  to  withstand  her  enemy.  Under  the^ie 
impre»*ion«,  alie  fonnetl  a  |»roieet  to  have  her  fleet 
druir!!(*<l  over  Lnnd,  fn^n  Ine  ^»ile  to  the  gulph  of 
ArahiA,  and  orden-d  «ihi}M  to  he  built  in  the  {lortu 
of  thjit  nfM,  tnwting  that  her  enemy  could  not, 
for  iH)in(>  time,  lie  in  condition  to  niofest  her  with 
any  n:iv.il  armament  in  that  quarter. 

After  thiM  pn»jei't  liegan,  in  part,  to  lie  exe- 
cuttni.  the  Aral»,  appn*liending  aome  danger  to 
them-M'lvini,  from  the  pn^imrationn  which  appear- 
fil  to  lie  making  on  their  coaati*,  ilenK^lishcJ  the 
ciocka  which  the  queen  of  Egypt  had  ontered 
to  be  fitted  up,  plundered  her  »tort»s,  and  di>- 
•tnived  the  «hi]ifi  which  she  ha<l  at n^ady  built ; 
no  that  ulie  was  ri'duced  to  the  ncci»saity  of  mak- 
ing iH-r  defence  on  the  Nile,  and  of  abiding  the 
fate  which  ihrealenrtl  her  countrj-  from  this  pide.* 

Sh<'  had  heanl  of  Ca'^ar's  haxnng  gone  liack 
Into  Italy ;  and  from  thia  circumstance,  as  well 
aa  fn^n  the  diflicullieK  of  a  winter  navigation 
roun<l  the  coasts  of  Cin'cce,  bt»th  phe  and  Antony 
thought  themselveH  icecure  for  that  season.  In 
this,  however,  they  were  disappointed  by  the 
•cti\ity  and  rt^>liition  of  their  enemy,  who, 
having  1(k4  no  time  unnnvssarily,  had,  m  order 
to  avoiil  the  dilTicnlties  of  the  winter  na\igation, 
onlen-d  s.>!ne  g  illevj*  to  Ik*  drasgetl  over  land  at 
the  iMliiniH  of  rt^riiitli;  and  by  this  means, 
while  he  was  yet  l>elie\i'd  to  lie  beyond  the  sea 
of  Kuii.i,  was  actually  well  advanct\l  in  his  voy- 
age to  i  lie  Nili'.'  I  lis  plan  was  to  invade  tfie 
kingflniji  of  Kgvpt  on  two  sides  at  once;  at  Pa- 
retoiiioin,  on  the  siilc  of  Africa,  bv  an  army  un- 
der the  coinniaml  of  (.\>rnclius  (callus;  and  at 
relu>iiirn.  on  the  hide  of  Syria,  with  an  army 
whi.l»  he  himself  was  to  command.' 

Anionv.  uiK>n  hi"*  n*tuni  to  Alexandria,  with 
the  iiiitrtirii'.ition  of  having  Km  rejcvted  by  the 
Rotn.iu  Ic'iiitii"*  that  wen*  station(*d  on  tlie  fron- 
tier of  the  province  ^^(  Afric.i,  thinking  it  might 
•tren-itluMi  his  own  jiarty  asrainst  that  of  (Vta- 
vius,  \o  pill  Ml  out  an  immediate  olfsprin-j  of  the 
Julian  tiiinily,  and  a  Mjivession  of  leaders  to  the 
|>artv  of  (""a^fiiiT,  tlivlarisl  I'a'sarion,  the  reputed 
won  of  hiUw*  <'a*siir  by  Cleopatni,  to  W  now  of 
affc.  and  (piali!iiNl  to  enter  uiK>n  the  inheritance 
of  hi-  father.  \U\\  while  heexaspi*ratt*tl  Octavius 
by  thi-*  v|nvies  of  ^n*rMinal  ni*iult,  he  appi*an\l 
incap.iMe  of  any  rational  plan  of  tlclence  for 
hi;nH«'ir  or  the  kin-Tilotn  he  tvcupiivl.  lie  even 
al«MMit(*«l  hinir*^lf  InMH  the  ciuncils  th:it  wen* 
held  on  this  ftiilMe*'*.  divlincd  anv  ohare  in  the 
nian.ij:i'nient  of  alVains  and  withi!n*\v  fnun  the 
|Mlai-e. 

While  Antonv  ctmtiinietl  \n  this  humour,  he 
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was  joined  by  Canidiua,  the  Ia.te  oommandrT  d 
his  land  forces  at  Actium.  From  this  offiorr  bf 
hud  the  melancholy  account,  that  all  his  anniei 
in  Cireece  were  dispeived  j  that  Herod,  the  kio| 
of  Judea,  had  declared  against  him,  and  all  tfar 
princes  he  had  lately  placed  upon  difKmot 
thrones  in  Asia  had  either  Ibllowed  this  cxamplr, 
or  been  displaced ;  that  he  had  not  any  posaeMao, 
nor  any  certain  friend  beyond  the  limits  of  E^rpt 
lj\xm  receiving  this  account,  he  aeemed  to  re* 
cover  fnim  his  melancholy,  and  aoquiivd  that 
species  of  ease  which  results  from  despair.  Hp 
led  his  retreat,  returned  to  the  palace,  and,  with 
Cfleopatra,  gave  himself  up  to  dissipalioo,  pro- 
fusion, and  continual  rioC  They  formed  ptnir* 
of  pleasure,  consisting  of  such  penons  as  pro- 
fessed their  resolution  to  die  rather  than  to  hJI 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy .^  Anton?  had  an 
officer  retained  to  put  a  period  to  his  liu  in  thr 
su[iposed  extremity  in  which  this  choice  wis  lo 
be  made,  and  Cleopatra  had  a  coUectioo  of 
{loisons  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  midst  of  this  seeming  indiflK.Tentt  to 
life,  l)olh  the  queen  and  her  lover,  however,  iul> 
mitted  at  times  to  make  advances  to  Cassar,  tod 
to  sue  for  mercy.  They  despatched  the'u  ath 
sengers  together ;  but  as  Cleopatra  sent,  on  Itt 
own  account,  pn*s(*nt8  of  a  crown,  a  soeptie,  and 
a  throne  of  gold,  and  privateJy  instructed  ba 
agent  to  sound  the  dis(K»ition  of  Cesar  nitb 
res{H*ct  to  herself,  this  crafty  politician  peroriml 
that  blic  wished  to  be  considered  apart  fna 
Antony,  and  encouniged  her  to  hope  torasrpi 
rate  trraty.  While  he  made  no  repK'  to  Antoij, 
and  in  public  insisted  that  Ck^opatra  bersrlf 
should  surrender  at  discretion,  he,  in  privatr 
encouraged  the  queen  to  hope  lor  better  term 
and  even  to  imagine  what  be  supposed  her  wili 
ing  to  U'lieve,  that  she  might  stdl  make  soor 
impression  on  his  mind  by  the  charms  of  hex 
jxTson. 

Art  (Vtavius  had  an  agent  at  the  court  of 
]\gypt  to  insinuate  these  hofies,  and  to  culli^ite 
the  disimsition  which  the  quft*n  had  shown  to  a 
separate  tn*atv,  Antt>ny  liecafne  jealous  of  the 
fn*quent  conferences  to  which  this  agent  wi» 
admitted,  and  ordered  him  to  be  whipped,  and 
exjH'llrtl  from  the  court.  Seni»ible,  however,  of 
the  enormity  of  this  outrage,  he  wrote  to  <Via-  | 
vius  soon  af\er  to  make  an  a^iolog}'.  *'  >Iy  misfor- 
tunes,'' he  said,  ''have  made  me  peevish,  aoJ 
this  fellow  had  provokf*il  me;  hut  you  nuy  take 
your  n*venge  on  the  pt^rwin  oC  my  agent,  who  is 
with  you.'*  In  the  sul«sequent  iiart  of  this  Ki:*: 
he  put  (Vta\ius  in  mind  of  their  former  Liti- 
inacy,  of  their  near  niation.  of  their  {artitt  ci 
pleasure,  or  rather  delwucheries ;  and  ol^stnf^ 
that  his  frolics  with  Cleojnitra  did  not  dcsvr^f  u' 
Ih'  more  seriously  treated,  than  ailairs  ol"  li^ 
same  kind  in  which  thev  had  [mssed  some  kix 
hours  ti>cether.  He,  at  tlie  same  time,  dt-li^iTPii 
up  V.  I'urvilius,  a  Ronian  senator,  who  Lh! 
U*en  fUpjH»scd  accessary  to  the  death  of  Juliia 
Ca"s.ir.  and  who  had,  for  some  time,  been  atu.'h 
i\\  to  himself:  and  he  concluded  his  letter  vtiii. 
siM))e  expnvsions  of  magnanimity,  saving,  thst 
he  w. IS  willing  to  die,  provided  he  could  obU:r. 
any  faxouraWe  terms  for  the  quet*n  of  top*-* 

lVta>iu.N  however,  continued  inexorable;  and 
urging  liis  miliury  operations  on  both  frontirn 
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«f  the  kinjriloin  of  K(^|it,  got  possesftion  of  Pe- 
liM'jm  and  of  Paretoniiiin ;  of  the  firrt,  it  was 
lul,  in  ronacquence  of  his  intrij^es  with  Cieo- 
patra,  and  by  htr  connivance ;  of  the  Mcnml,  by 
the  mtire  defection  of  thr  troopa  which  Antony 
omA  atationed  for  the  defence  of  the  (ilaoe,  anii 
who  now  became  an  acceaaion  to  the  army  of 
his  rival. 

Cleopatra,  aa  if  aenrible  of  the  auspiciona  ahe 
haJ  incurred  on  the  surrender  of  Peluaium,  and 
dcsiroua  to  recover  the  confidence  of  Antony, 
doubled  her  attention  to  hia  person,  kept  the 
anniTeiwry  of  hia  birth-day  with  unusual  splcn- 
■lour;  and,  to  remo%'e  any  sus{Mcion  of  her  hav- 
ing  connived  at  the  loaa'of  Peludum,  deliwred 
up  the  officer  of  the  name  of  Seleucus,  who  had 
anTrendered  that  place,  that  he  might  atone  for 
hia  treachery  by  a  suitable  punishment 

Antony,  obM*rving  the  progreaa  which  his 
enemy  made  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom, 
and  heini;  weary  of  the  project  of  ending  his  life 
in  a  riot,  took  a  better  resolution,  and  mustering 
what  forces  he  couM,  both  bv  sea  and  oy  lan{ 
iraa  determined  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  war,  or 
to  die,  at  least,  swonl  in  hand.  When  the 
menly  advanced  to  Aleiandria,  he  attacked  their 
eavaify,  and  put  them  to  flight  Encouraged  by 
hia  auccess  in  this  encounter,  he  ordered  all  hw 
fi)rcv«  to  assemble  on  the  first  of  August  <  On 
this  day  he  propose<l  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
ftrclsion  at  once,  both  by  sea  and  by  land  :'  but 
the  Egyptian  fleet  bring  orJered  to  liegin  the 
action,  struck  their  cuiouni,  and  surrendorrd 
hrmselves  without  a  blow.  The  cavalry,  at  the 
Kime  time,  deserted  to  the  enemy;  auJ  the  in- 
fiintry  hein^  routed,  fled  into  the  city. 

U|>on  this  dispernion  of  all  his  forces,  Antony 
r»)m{»l.iineil,  that  he  wan  liet rayed,  and  w.is  hoanl 
Cn  accu!4e  t lie  queen.  This  unhappy  author  of 
his  misfortunes  had  taken  refuse,  during  the 
■rtiun,  with  a  few  attendants,  in  the  monument 
which,  U{ion  a  pinn  of  great  magnificence, 
was  then  recfiitlv  built  for  a  royal  sepulchre. 
Thither  she  hail  already  trans|)orted  all  her 
jewrls,  money,  and  mo<  valuable  elVects.  The 
arrrss  of  the  place  was  contrived  to  be  Khut  from 
within,  in  such  a  mnnncr  as  not  to  Ik*  ojieneti 
without  great  labour.*  it  was  given  out,  tliat 
the  queen  hail  rrtircil  in  onler  to  kill  herself  at 
he  tomh,  in  which  she  was  to  lie  burictl ;  and 
•4oon  af^r,  the  report  was  spread  that  she  was 
actually  dead. 

Antony.  Iieinj;  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  ull 
hi-*  hope^,  and  of  his  eHTorts,  made  haste  to  fotluw 
the  sup}Ki.-«*d  example  of  the  nupt>n,  and  g-ivt^  hit* 
swimi,  for  this  purpose,  to  Kros,  a  Irrt-d  slave, 
who  had  pnnniised  to  u<«e  it  when  r«Hjuireii  in  the 
\iM,  aitiun  of  friendship  to  his  master ;  but  Eros 
anable  to  fulfd  h\^  promiw,  instead  of  killin*;  hisi 
tnastrr,  {iliinged  the  swonl  into  hi;*  own  Nksom. 
Aiituny  then  snatching  the  wiM^mn,  woiindeil 
hifR'teif;  hut  not  exfsriDg  inunedi.itely,  he  was 
t<d.i,  as  he  lay  bleeding,  that  (MeoiKitra  was  yet 
alive,  and  safe  in  the  mimunient.  Seeming  to 
revive  at  these  tiilings,  he  g.i\e  directions  that  he 
•h«Hild  lie  cjirried  to  her  prt^sence.  lT)Mm  his 
mming,  she  ap|ieared  on  the  Itattlements ,  but 
under  (iretence  that  she  feared  a  surprise,  refused 
to  have  the  g^tea  unbarred,  and  made  K  neciv- 
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1  sary  to  have  him  towed  over  the  walla.  Alihougk 
;  she  had  wi!»hed  to  disengage  hcnelf  from  this 
'  unfortunate  man,  and  had  even  submitted  to  be- 
tray him,  now  when  she  saw  him  laid  at  her  fret 
expiriiig,^  and  covered  with  hia  blood,  she  beat 
her  breast,  and  tore  her  hair  in  the  agonies  of 
real  sufTering,  mixed  with  the  afiectation  of  pra 
tended  passion. 

Antony,  having  somewhat  in  his  mind  which 
he  wbhed  to  express,  called  fat  wine,  recoverwl 
strength  enough  to  utter  a  few  words,  and  ez- 
(lircd  :*  thus  ending  hb  life  in  the  fifty-third,  or, 
according  to  othen,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
age  ;i>  disposed  even  in  the  last  scenes  of  it,  to 
occupy  the  intervals  of  relaxation  in  riot  and 
debauchery;  and  vcrif>ing,  in  all  the  steps  of 
his  manhood  andajie,  the  charge  of  extravagance 
and  profligacy,  which  marked  his  youth,  and  his 
first  appearances  in  ]niblic  affairs.  He  waspos- 
seiMed  of  talents  for  the  council  and  the  «^ 
which  he  never  excited  for  any  valuable  purpose, 
or  rather  never  exerted  at  all,  except  when  be 
was  pressed  by  the  most  urgent  necessity  of  his 
Mtuation.  Under  this  pressure,  indeed,  be  aoiiie- 
times  repaired  by  his  industry  and  vigour  the 
brearhea  which  were  made  km  hb  diaaipation  or 
neglect.  In  consequence  of  nb  connexion  with 
Julius  (.^ssar,  and  of  the  plaee  he  gained  among 
the  military  factions,  which  endeavoured  to  en- 
gross or  to  di\  idc  hb  power,  he  waa  tempted  to 
consider  the  Roman  empire  itself  as  the  scene  of 
his  iJeasures;  and,  in  amiing  at  the  aovereiffntT 
of  tlie  world,  experienn-d  those  reverses  which 
fully  displayed  the  versatility  and  instatwlity  of 
his  own  cliaracter.  But  he  Veil,  at  last,  deserted 
by  e\Try  Koniaii  citizim  wlio  had  ewr  been  at* 
tarh(>d  to  hb  interest ;  lietmyed  bv  that  person 
to  whose  cafiriees  chiefly  he  sacrificed  his  for- 
tunes, and  under  the  fatal  ex|)erience,  tliat  tlie 
utmost  efforts  of  re*«olution,  inriteil  by  the  aeiiM 
of  extreme  ne«'essity,  will  ni<  always  retrieve  the 
errors  of  past  (lissi|nition  and  lullv. 

When  Antony  gave  himsell'  the  wound  of 
which  he  dit>d,  one  of  his  attendants,  extractinr 
the  d:icger  fnnn  his  body,  ran  with  it  to  Octa- 
vius,  who  seeing  the  wea(>on  st^iined  with  blooil, 
and  bi'ins  told  what  had  ijassed,  (lerhaiMi  in  imi- 
tation of  Julius  Cffsar,  wlio  is  said  to  have  wept 
for  the  death  of  Ponipey,  was  ubserved  to  ahcd 
tears.»  Suetonius  re{H>rts,  tliat  be  aflerwaidsde- 
sinNl  to  see  the  UmIv.-s 

Cle«)patra,  as  srton  as  the  scene  in  the  monu- 
ment was  over,  and  she  hud  rec^jlkTted  herself, 
s«*nt  an  intimation  of  Antimv's  death  to  Cesar, 
and  then  pn>baMy  indu1;!etl  her  holies,  that  the 
great  oliiitacle  to  her  |H>ace  Ix'iiig  r(*nioved,  aha 
might  obt^iin  that  cftnsiik'ration  for  Imt  si'parate 
interests,  which  Octavius,  hy  inKinuaticms^  ot 
expressions  of  ci\ility,  had  ci\en  her  cause  to  ez- 
[leet 

After  the  kite  contest  was  in  a  great  measore 
deciiUil,  the  \irtor  rontinued  to  enciHirage  the 
(|iic«m  of  Egypt  ti»  hojie  for  a  si»x>arate  treaty ; 
and  amused  her  with  civiiitics,  while  he  endea- 
voured to  inroriii  himself  of  her  treasure,  and  to 
make  sure  of  Iht  an  a  ('apti\e  to  adorn  his  triumph, 
a  circumstance  ebttx^nud  of  the  highest  import- 
ance at  Koine ;  but  lie  hoil  avoided  ciuniiig  uii- 
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fifoiD  the  full  uw  of  his  virton-.  U|ion  irceiving 
hrr  mraMj^,  he  ^ent  Caius  Prorultius,  •  Roman 
knight,  anti  Epaphroditus,  an  emancipated  slare, 
to  sofjth  her  mm,  to  administer  comfort,  and  if 
poasihle,  without  stipulating  any  conditions,  to 
secure  her  person. 

Whit  Octavios  chiefly  apprehended  from  the 
unfortunate  queen,  was  some  violent  attempt  on 
hfT  own  hfe.     His  emissaries,  therefore,  haring 
nflfered  her,  at  her  own  earnest  request,  to  re- 
main where  she  was  until  the  funeral  of  Antony 
should  he  over,  they  made  a  strict  search,  in  or- 
der to  remove  from  her  hands  every  weapon,  or 
supposed  instrument  of  death;  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  doing  her  honour,  olaced  •*  guard  on  the 
monument.      They  prevailed  upon  her  after- 
wards to  remove  to  the  palace^  where  she  was 
attendeil  with  the  usual  state  and  dignity  of  a 
■overeii^n.i     But  being  still  kept  at  a  distance 
from  C«sir,  and  in  suspense  with  respect  to  his 
intentions,   siie  expreuod   great    anxiety,  and 
seemed  to  meditate  some  dcs|ierBte  purpose.     In 
order  to  divert  her  from  any  fatal  rescrfution, 
which  might  deprive  Gear's  triumi^  of  a  [vin- 
eipal  ornament,  she  was  told,  that  he  consented 
to  see  her,  and  was  to  make  her  a  visit  in  her 
own  apartments.     Upon  this  intimation,  she  or- 
dered the  chambers  to  he  fitted  up  in  the  moat 
elegant  manner,  and  decorated,   in  particular, 
wiSi  the  picture  and  bust  of  Julius  (.^esar. — 
When  the  expected  visit  of  Octavius  was  to  be 
paid,  she  tock  care  to  have  bundles  of  the  late 
Cesar's  letters  and  memorials  before  her.     She 
herself  was  dressed  in   mourning,   which  she 
knew  was  supposed,  at  all  times,  to  become  her, 
and  which,  on  this  occasion,  might  give  an  ex- 
pression of  tender  melancholy  that  rcndere<l  her 
person  and  her  state  more  aficcting.    When 
i>ctavius  presented  himself  she  rose  from  her 
courh ;  but  as  if  overawed  by  his  prcHcnce,  with 
ail  air  uf  nuxitrsty  and  di^jrc'tion,  iixcd  hrr  eyes 
on  the  gruuntl.     In  arcoDtin^  him  she  catlcd  him 
MxMtiT     "To  his  father,"  she  said,  "nhe  owed 
all  her  fortunes,  and  now  willin;;lv  n>8i«rned  them 
to  the  S4)n.     The  memory  of  the  ffn^at  Julius 
sliouLl  be  u  sufTiciont  comfort  in  aU  tier  afllic- 
tionM ;  she  would  even  consider  him  as  revived 
in  the  person  of  his  son.     But  would  to  G(nI," 
siie  said,  burstintr  into  tears^   "  that  I  had  <linl 
before  him,  so  should  I  have  escaped  the  cviU 
which  hisdejith,  and  the  consequences  of  it  have 
brou;;ht  U|x)n  me !"  Octavius  Ind  her  be  of  frood 
counij^' ;  and  asHured  her,  that  no  hurt  was  in- 
tended her.     Hut  she,  observing  that  he  spoke 
these  words  with  coldness,  and  turned  his  eyes 
away,  threw  herself  u\ion  tlie  ground  in  agonit^s 
of  dos|Niir.     *'  1  noithcr  wish,"  she  said,  "  nor  can 
1  c^mtinue  to  live.     1  should  have  died  when 
OtDsar  f4'll ;  and  there  is  another  now  who  calls 
upon  inc  to  follow  him  ;  suffer  me  to  rest  with 
him  on  whose  account  I  die."' 

This  interview  concluded  with  a  n^quest  on 
tlio  {mrtof  the  queen,  that  she  might  be  allowinl 
to  perform  the  obsequies  of  Antony,  to  which 
she  pnxM'eded  with  all  the  appearances  of  an  af- 
fer^ii>nate  widow  in  the  dt?e[)est  atBiction;  but, 
as  thrre  in  no  douU  that  she  had  betrayed  the 
jjer.<«<>:i  wiioni  Mhe  now  apiHMred  so  much  to  la- 
ment, it  is  pruliable  that  her  tears,  though  i)re- 
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;  tended  to  he  afaed  on  aecount  of  the  dead  vnr 
j  in  reality,  directed  to  move  and  to  win  hit  an 
:  viving  iiva].  She  atill  tniated  to  the  eflecU  U 
her  beauty,  and  waa,  in  her  prcaent  atuatioAi. 
what  she  had  been  in  the  moai  aerkms  ooDodl* 
of  state,  a  mere  coquette,  who  beini;  natorallT 
dispooed  to  violent  passion^  could  peisonale  idt 
character,  or  turn  ner  real  passious  to  aocooiit 
in  serving  any  disgniaed  purpoae  of  vanity  or 
ambition. 

The  scene  which  Cleopatra  acted  oo  the  p^^ 
sent  occasion,  in  whatever  degree  alie  was  pu»- 
sessed  by  real  or  affected  despair,  had  no  otbrr 
effect  on  Octavius,  than  to  make  him  mknl^ 
his  intention  to  prevent  any  attempt  which  sbr 
might  intend 'to  make  againat  her  own  lifr. 
Epaphroditns  had  order*  to  watch  her  with 
great  diligence;  a  drcumstanoe  from  which  sbr 
fiad  the  sagacity  to  infer  a  fixed  determination  ro 
carnr  her  as  a  captive  to  Rome.  She  was  M>n 
connrmed  in  her  suspicions ;  having  inteiii^encf. 
that  Octavius  himself,  being  to  march  bv  land. 
had  given  orders  that  she,  with  her  cSildrrn, 
should  be  sent  into  Italy  by  sea.  Eiqnall?  aniioi» 
to  avoid  being  led  in  triumph,  as  the  victor  %» 
desirous  to  preser^-e  her  for  this  purpOEi>,  the  in- 
stantly took  measures  to  end  her  life.  But  in 
onler  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  k«>per,  she 
affected  to  be  resigned  to  her  fate^gave  an  invrn- 
tory,  and  dcfiverra  up  all  her  eflSrts,  reser^in^ 
only  a  few  jewels,  which  slie  prolessrd  an  inl»'n 
tion  to  deliver  with  her  own  nands,  in  nrr^riii-w 
to  Livia  and  Octa\ia.  She  even  af!4?ct4MJ  to  dre«» 
in  her  usual  gay  and  sumptuous  manner ;  and 
pretemJing  to  liave  some  business  of  consequence 
to  communicate  to  Cesar,  she  gave  Epaphroditu« 
a  letter,  and  charged  him  to  deliver  it  with  hiii 
own  haiKls.  It  contained  expressions  of  eiuhs- 
tion  at  ha\ing  obtained  her  end,  and  having 
escaped  from  her  enemies. 

Octavius,  on  seeing  this  letter,  instantly  put- 
orders  to  prevent  what  he  apprehended  was  hn 
purpose ;  but  the  queen,  at  the  arrival  ('f  tiie 
messenger,  was  already  dead,  and  laid  u}ion  a 
couch  of  slate.  One  of  the  women,  who  usual'y 
attended  her,  was  likewise  dead ;  the  other  wi;s 
expiring;  but  while  the  messenger  of  ()cta%ni» 
was  entering  the  chamber,  oliserving  thai  ilie 
crown  had  fallen  from  her  mistn^ss's  ht^d,  f^he 
made  an  effort,  with  what  strength  she  had  l»-tl 
to  replace  it.  No  mark  of  violence  appeare«J  on 
the  body  of  the  queen,  except  a  small  punciurr 
in  her  arm ;  and  she  was  therefore  suppi>srd  to 
have  died  of  a  venomous  bite,  or  of  a  icratrh 
with  a  poisoned  instrument  To  render  the  hist 
of  these  conjectures  the  more  probable,  it  wa* 
said,  that  she  always  carried  a  pin  in  her  hair 
the  point  of  which  was  tainted  with  (loison. 
She  was  now  at  the  age  of  nine-and-thirtv  yearA. 
and  of  those  had  lived  fourteen  years  with  An- 
tony. 

(!)ctavius,  being  disappointed  of  his  de^iffn  to 
lead  the  queen  of  F^ypt  as  a  ca|ilive  in  hi* 
triumph,  had  her  efiigy,  with  an  aspirk  fixtNl 
upon  the  arm,  fabricated  to  supply  her  phct>  in 
the  procession.  He  no  longer  kept  any  nieasum 
with  her  family  or  kingdom.  Caesarion,  her  son. 
supposed  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  of  course  a  pn>- 
tcnoed  heir  to  Cesar's  fortunes,  had  too  high 
pretensions  to  Iw  s^mred;  endeavouring  to  male 
his  escape  into  Ethio|>ia,  he  was  taken  in  his 
flight,  and  kiUcd.    Antyllas,  the  aon  of  Antony 
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bj  Pohris,  betii|^  of  an  age  to  leoate  improanom 
which  wagbt  render  hira  dangeroni^  was  like- 
wiae  aacnnced  to  the  nfety  m  the  conqueror. 
He  had  taken  lefuge  at  the  shrine  of  Julius  C»* 
•ar,  hoi  was  ftxood  from  thence^  and  slain. 
The  other  children,  whether  of  Cleooatn  or  of 
Antony,  were  spared,  and  honouxablj  treated. 
Thoee  of  the  latter  br  Octavia,  being  near  rela- 
tiaos  of  Cesar,  and  afterwards  intenuarried  with 
Uie  reigning  fiunily,  left  a  posterity  who  snoceed- 
ad  to  ue  empire.' 

Among  the  partiians  of  the  vanquished  party 
who  were  oraered  for  execution,  only  two  or 
three  Romaos  of  note  are  mentioned :  Canidiui^ 
who  had  commanded  the  land  unoes  of  Antony 
at  Actium,  and  who  still  adhered  to  him  in  tlie 
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wreck  of  his  fortunes;  Caashis  PumensH^  m 
man  of  letters  and  a  poet,  who  had  been  attached 
to  Brutus  and  Casnus,  but,  having  employed  his 
wit  against  Octavins,  was  reo^ved  by  Antooy, 
and  lived  vrith  him  in  great  intimacy ;  and  Ovt- 
nins,  who^  having  beoi  a  Roman  senator,  is  said 
to  have  degraded  himself  by  taking  chaige  of  the 
manufiulureB  which  vrere  carriDd  on  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  queen  of  Egypt 

In  limiting  the  seventy  of  his  ezecotioos  to 
these  ezampbi^  Octavius  appeared  gnatlv  to  re> 
strain  the  cruelty  which  be  had  faaomj  exer- 
cised against  his  enemies;  he^  at  the  same  tiDBL 
gave  proofii  of  his  munificenoe^  by  releasing  all 
tnose  who  were  in  custody  at  Alexandria,  whe- 
ther as  prisonen  of  states  as  captives^  or  hostages 
fiom  foidgn  Bttion^* 

tontim,r.mt.  T(U.rMtr.iiku.«.tr 
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ALTHOUGH,  in  compiling  this  history,  it 
has  bef  n  intended  to  ayoid  exprcasionB  of  mere 
praige  and  blame,  other  than  are  contained  in  tlie 
detail  of  facta  and  specification  of  characters ;  and 
to  state,  in  every  instance,  the  transaction  it«»If, 
rather  than  the  judgment  of  the  writer;  yet  it  is 
hoped  that  where  questions  of  merit  or  demerit 
arc  in  any  considerable  dcfrree  pri)h!ematical,  and 
where  n^ers  are  likely  to  take  opjwsite  sidi^s,  he 
too  may  be  indulged  in  some  general  discussion. 
Wc  may  suppose  the  Roman  republic  to  have 

been  hastening  to  its  ruin  fmm  the 
U.  C.  6*20.       sedition  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  to 

the  time  on  which  we  are  now 
V.  C.  723.       entered.     A  great  revolution  has 

been  so  lonjj  in  dependence,  and 
more  blood  has  been  shed  in  an  age  of  btiastcd 
learning  and  politeness,  than  (X'rhaps  has  been 
known  to  flow  in  any  equal  period  of  the  most 
barbarous  times. 

In  jmlging  of  those  who  were  concerned  in 
this  transaction,  we  may  form  our  opinions  now 
upon  speculative  considerations,  as  they  them- 
selves joine<l  their  party  from  motives  of  interest, 
ambition,  or  jmblic  virtue.  Although  it  \ye  al- 
lowe^l  that,  in  point  of  justice,  we  must  give  a 
preference  to  those  who  endeavoure<l  to  jireserve 
the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  wfio  acted 
merely  in  defence  of  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  yet  in  this  instance  it  will  be  allege<l, 
that  the  event  has  had  the  eflect  of  an  experi- 
ment, to  show  that  what  they  strove  to  perform 
was  impracticable,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
justice  of  their  causcL  the  circumstances  of  the 
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times  were  such  as  to  have  rendered  their  sac> 
cess  not  only  desperate,  but  in  a  great  measure 
inexpedient  They  were  born  to  a  republic,  it 
is  true;  but  the  pewflfe  who  were  destined  to 
govern  in  that  republic  could  no  longer  be  safely 
intrusted  with  jjovemment;  and  to  contend  for 
such  a  trust  in  behalf  of  men  who  were  unwor- 
thy of  it,Avas  a  dangerous  error,  for  which  the 
liest  intentions  could  not  atone.  Even  the  Ro- 
man senate  itself  could  not  supply  all  the  exi 
gencies  of  government  over  a  dominion  of  such 
extent,  and  containing  so  many  sources  of  cor- 
ru[>tion.  Its  own  members  were  degenerated, 
and  fallen  from  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors 
They  were  trained  up  in  a  luxury  at  home, 
which  was  to  \ye.  supplied  by  the  most  cruel  rapa- 
city abroad,  in  the  provinces.  Such  an  empire 
could  lx>  preserved  only  by  the  force  anrl  prx^mpC 
executions  of  despotism.  The  change  therefore 
from  republic  to  monarchy,  it  may  \ye  alleged, 
was  seasonable ;  and  Cato.  with  Cicero,  Brutus, 
and  all  the  other  partizans  of  the  coninumwralth, 
actuated  by  a  mistaken,  though  c^imnuMidahle 
zeal  for  liberty,  would  have  supporltN]  their  fel- 
low-citizens in  their  prrten?ions  to  jrovomment 
afler  they  were  unworthv  of  it ;  in  this  attem{< 
thev  fell  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  their  own  error; 
and  in  their  ruin  made  wav  for  an  ostablishinent 
better  fitted  to  the  condition  of  the  n^%  and  to 
the  character  of  the  jieople,  than  that  for  which 
they  contended  and  ble<l. 

In  this  manner  of  stating  the  subject,  wc  lay 
the  task  of  vindicating  their  own  conduct  oo 
those  who  endeavoured  to  preacrvr,  not  upon 
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thoM  who  (kfltroyed,  the  republic  But  in  judg- 
ing of  the  merits  of  men  in  to  dbitant  a  scene, 
we  mujst  noC  proceed  on  conceptions  drawn  from 
the  exfierience  of  subsequent  ages,  on  our  own 
predilection  for  monarchy  in  general,  or  even  on 
our  judi^nient  of  its  expedience  in  that  particular 
ease ;  we  must  suppose  ourselves  in  the  situation 
of  those  who  acted,  and  who^  in  the  result  of  this 
contest,  from  the  condition  of  equals,  were  to  be- 
come mastpr  and  servant,  or  lord  and  vassal  One 
party  strove  that  they  should  be  masters,  the 
other  that  they  themselves  should  not  be  slaves. 
The  Litter  contended  for  the  rights,  which,  to- 
gether with  their  felbw-citizens,  they  had  in- 
Eerited,  as  Romans;  they  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve the  manners,  as  well  as  the  institutions,  of 
their  country,  against  the  destroyers  of  both. 
The  other  party,  at  first,  under  pretence  of  zeal 
for  higher  measures  of  nopular  government  than 
those  they  enjoyed^  enueavoun^  to  corrupt  the 
people  whom  they  meant  to  enslave ;  and  having, 
upon  plausible  pretences,  got  possession  of  tlie 
sword,  they  turned  it  against  the  established  go- 
Temment  of  their  country.  Neither  of  those  par- 
ties, proliably,  stated  tfie  speculative  question 
which  we  may  now  be  inclined  to  discuss,  whe- 
ther republic  or  monarchy  was  best  accommo- 
dated to  the  Roman  state  in  the  height  of  its 
dominion,  and  in  the  full  tide  of  luxury  1 

The  wise,  the  courageous,  and  the  just  alone 
are  entitled  to  power ;  tne  innocent  alone  are  en- 
citled  to  freedooL  But  they  who  are  not  conscious 
of  having  forfeited  their  fight  to  either,  are  un- 
doubtedly justifiable  in  persisting  to  maintain  it 
The  virtuous  who  resign  their  freedom,  at  the 
•amc  time  resign  their  virtue,  or  at  least  yield  up 
that  condition  which  is  required  to  preserve  it. 
Citiz(>nH  who  were  born  to  inherit  this  condition, 
ami  who  had  the  coumge  to  harbour  and  to 
cherish  that  elevation  of  mind  which  belongs  to 
it,  were  entitled  to  maintain  for  themselves  the 
poA  (»f  honour  to  the  last,  and  must  for  ever  re- 
ceive from  those  who  rcs{)ect  integrity  and  mag- 
nanimitv  the  tribute  of  esteem,  even  of  tender- 
ness, which  is  due  to  their  memory. 

If  ever  there  was  a  body  of  men  fit  to  govern 
the  world,  it  was  the  Roman  senate,  comuosed 
of  citizens  who  had  passed  through  the  higher 
offices  of  state,  who  had  studied  the  affairs  of 
tiMir  country  in  the  execution  of  its  councils,  and 
in  the  command  of  its  armies;  and  it  will  for 
ever  be  remembered,  in  belialf  of  those  who 
wished  to  preserve  its  authority,  that  if  their 
removal  from  the  scene  on  which  they  acted  was 
expedient  or  seasonable,  it  was  so  because  that 
■cene  was  become  unworthy  of  their  presence. 

Some  of  the  characters,  indeed,  that  appeared 
in  this  cause,  may  require  a  separate  treatment. 
In  that  of  Cato,  virtue  was  the  result  of  a  deci- 
sive and  comprehensive  reflection.  To  huo  rec- 
titude of  conduct  was  in  itself^  without  regard  to 
consequenros,  the  supreme  object  of  desire  and 
pursuit.  His  {lenetration,  as  well  as  couraere,  in 
the  rarlv  rndpdvours  he  made,  and  in  the  manlv 
stea4lini.*:}s  with  whk'h  he  iMTsisted  to  oppose  the 
desi<;iis  uf  r'lrsjr  and  i'oiii|irv,  while  ulhrrs  wa- 
vered, andcithcrdiil  ntit  |iercelve  their  intention, 
or  tainelv  Kubinitt*tl  to  them,  cave  him  a  Ktriking 
su;jeriority  over  his  contc'ni{M)rjries.'     He  is  rc- 

I  Tbe  impreiwion  of  Cato**  charsct«r  reraainrd  no 
4lepp  ^  tlh  (kHtehty.  ai  wHI  si  with  the  iinn»«nliste  wil- 
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presented  by  Cicero,  in  some  instances,  as  letain- 
ing  his  inflexibility,  when  some  degree  of  com- 
nliance  was  more  likely  to  preserve  the  repubfic 
The  same  censuro  has  been  repeated  by  otheis ; 
but  Cato  was  present  to  the  scene,  hsid  no  bj- 
views  to  misleail  him,  and  Uiere  is  not  any  reason 
to  prefer  the  Uulgment  of  thoee  who  censure  him 
to  nis  own.  Cicero  temporised,  made  the  experi- 
ment of  what  compliance  on  some  occasions 
could  effect,  and  even  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  gained  the  affections  of  Cesar  and  Porapey 
to  tfa«  republic,  by  giving  way  to  the  arts  whim 
they  employed  to  destroy  it 

The  tellow-sufTerers  of  Cato  in  the  same  cause 
of  the  republic,  were  persons  of  a  difierent  cha- 
racter from  himself.  To  him  virtue  was  the  end. 
to  them  it  was  the  means  which  Uiey  emplo]^ 
for  the  attainment  of  their  end,  anu  they  mea- 
sured advantages  by  the  success  of  their  pursuitsL 
Cato  possessed  independence  in  the  courage  and 
resolution  of  his  own  mind ;  they  sought  tor  it  in 
the  institutions  of  their  country ;  they  wished  to 
preserve  their  own  rights,  and' would  yield  them 
to  no  individual  or  set  of  men  whatever.  This 
character  is  indeed  in  a  high  degree  meritorioos ; 
no  more  is  required  to  form  an  excellent  citiaen, 
and  no  more  was  required  but  the  prevalence  or 
frequency  of  siKrh  a  character  at  Rooie  to  have 
preserved,  and  even  to  have  reformed,  that  sickly 
and  perishing  constitution  of  government 

Tne  natural  antidote  of  vice  is  restraint  and 
correction ;  but  in  great  disorders,  and  whens  the 
system  itself  is  corru{)ted,  what  is  applied  fisr  a 
remedy  is  sometimes  an  evil,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
ease. They  who  peruse  the  history  of  Rome, 
under  the  continunl  eflfects  of  a  revolution,  which 
is  now  accomplished  or  fast  approaching,  will 
find  no  cause  to  con^tulate  the  world,  on  its 
having  escaped  from  tne  factions  of  Clodius  and 
Milo,  to  incur  the  evils  that  arotie  under  Caiiu 
and  Nero. 

The  i:n(X)8sil)iIity  of  preserving  tite  republic, 
or  its  unfitness  to  it^niain  at  the  head  of  so  great 
an  empire,  is  no  doubt  the  most  plausible  excuse 
which  is  made  for  its  subversion ;  but  this  spo> 
logy  neither  Caesar  nor  Pom|tey  was  entitledf  to 
make  for  himself.  Cesar  ailectcd  a  zeal  ibr 
popular  government,  and  Pompey  strove  to  in- 
flame all  its  evils,  in  onler  to  render  himself  ne- 
cessary to  the  aristocracy.  Cesar  fomented 
political  troubles,  in  order  to  weaken  the  hands 
of  the  senate,  or  in  order  to  find  a  pretence  to 
make  war  upon  them;  and  at  last,  under  the 
show  of  releasing  the  people  from  the  tyranny 
of  that  body,  drew  that  swurd  with  which  he  ac- 
complished the  ruin  of  both. 

1  ne  senate  indeed  had  many  difHculties  to  en- 
counter; that  of  protecting  the  provinces  from 
oppression,  in  which  many  of  their  own  mem- 
b(.*rs  were  concerned;  thst  of  rt>«traininff  the 
tumults  and  disorders  of  a  licentious  peo[4e,  led 
by  dilferent  factions,  desirous  of  change,  or  im- 

of  thost*  who  wi Jibed  to  trsitiir«  him  had  anv  cffift.  It 

;  it  n*iiiarksbli>.  that  e\i*n  litt*  stiilMinty  of  \\w  Trtsr* 

did  not  Filcnm  those  who  in  oiin  r  inMancm  nubmit- 

tffd  to  flatti'r  tlH'iii.  nor  prt'Vt  nt  tlKir  joining  in  ttie 

prat«»*«i  (>r  <'ato.    Virril  and  llornri'.  tliouzh  roiirtirra, 

couM  n<it  be  nrhtraim-d  on  thiiii  nihjnrt.  Vid.  yCnniiL 

lib.  viii.  %vr.  r>7U.   Ilor.  hb.  i.  (nL  yi.    lie  waa  rcvemt 

it  bast  bti'n  vnid.  ratlHir  as  a  f  (mmI  than  an  a  frreat  man ; 

I  but  mankind  do  not  n-verc  without  an  opinion  of 

I  irrrat  ability,  sa  woII  at  benevolent  intealioo.    VII 

I  Lord  fioUaf^Kxtka  m  YaUvA  >iJAv 
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patient  of  covemmpnt ;  and  that  of  conducting  a 
pretendrd  liopular  aasemblv,  in  whom  the  le^s- 
lation  and  soverci^ty  of  (he  rmnire  was  nomi- 
nally  vested.  It  v,  however,  dimcult  to  judt^c 
now  far  so  alile  a  rounril,  while  they  themselves 
lemained  in  any  desT<^  uncorrupted,  mij^ht  not 
have  found  antidoti^,  or  at  least  temporary  expe- 
dients, to  resUt  every  other  evil,  if  they  had  not 
been  so  ably  attacked  as  they  were  by  the  first 
Cesar  and  Pompey,  who  joined  interests  together, 
to  break  down  the  defences  of  a  fortress,  which 
thev  afterwards  severallv  intended  to  occupy. 

The  ordinary  train  ofafTairs  at  Rome ;  the  sub- 
stitution of  tumults  for  re^Iar  assemblies  of  the 
people;  the  practice  of  committing  the  provinces, 
witti  so  many  resources,  and  the  command  of 
such  armies,  with  so  little  control,  to  the  discre- 
tion of  amMtious  dtizens ;  the  dansrerous  powers 
which  accomuanied  the  higher  oiBces  of  state, 
without  any  cneck  upon  thuie  who  were  inclined 
to  abuse  those  powers,  the  easy  recourse  which 
persons  of  danrrerous  pretensions,  when  rejected 
by  the  senate,  had  to  popular  riots,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  (!.-omitia,  or  Assemblies  of  the 
People,  made  the  destruction  of  the  common- 
wealth in  some  measure  necessary. 

With  such  citizens  as  the  Gracchi,  as  Apulei- 
us,  as  Marius  and  Cinna,  Clodius  and  Milo,  it 
was  difficult  to  presvr\'e  a  republic ;  but  with  such 
citizens  as  Caesar  and  Pompey,  it  was  altogether 
impossible;  or  rather  the  republic  may  be  consi- 
dered as  at  an  end  from  the  time  it  was  in  their 
power  to  dis{K)se  of  it. 

The  first  class  of  these  adventurers  were  mis- 
led by  their  [Missions,  or  fell  into  the  vices  of  their 
situation.  They  endeavoureil  to  rule  bv  popular 
tumulu  or  rnihtar}'  force,  and  when  tfiey  could 
not  itenrrt  the  onlinary  forms  of  the  state  to 
their  pur|x^«p,  rnii»]oyt'«l  vit)lonce  to  set  tlu-m 
aside;  but  even  in  tlji",  bv  thrir  niutu.d  opposi- 
tion, thev  J>^^•so^^•pd  a  kiiul  of  l>al:inco,  in  whioh 
the  freedom  of  the  conuiion wealth  sct-med  to  re- 
main. 

Pomj)ey  and  r.rsnr  promototl  systcmatioallv 
all  the  evils  to  which  their  country  was  ex|H)se(i. 
They  h  id  recourse  to  the  }x>pulacc  for  grants 
which  the  senate  n-fused ;  they  prolonged  the 
term  of  provincial  apmintments,  which  were  suf- 
ficifntly  dunui'rous,  nowcvor  sliort;  they  united 
toffrther  jHjwers  that  wcn^  suflicirntly  dangerous 
when  se[»anitc ;  united  the  command  of  armies 
in  the  jjrovincos  witli  tlie  authority  of  ofljce  at 
Rome;  and,  instead  of  suspen<ling  the  fate  of  the 
commonwealth  by  their  mutual  olwtructions  to 
each  other,  hastened  its  ruin  by  conrertinu  tojie- 
ther  tlu'ir  measures  aijaii»st  it ;  leavintf  the  deci- 
sion of  their  n'8|x«otive  claims,  till  aftt-r  they  had 
rendered  the  niiul>lic  a  nccosssary  prry  to  the  one 
or  the  other. 

Pom|)ey  for  some  time  thouijht  himself  in  ac- 
tual pojjsession  of  the  monarchy ;  Cic«iar,  in  the 
mean  time,  proxidt^l  the  most  etli'ctual  means  to 
ravish  it  fnuii  him.  'i'o  Fl;ite  the  difllculty  of 
pre«Tvinir  the  repnlilic  in  such  hands,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  havinjr  d<'.stroy»(l  it,  were  to  oiler 
the  charactrr  of  criniinals  as  an  excuse  fur  their 
crimes.  When  the  hinhwaymrii  an*  abroad,  the 
travrllcr  must  W  toW.h-i]  ;  but  this  Ls  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  crime.  Ca?sar  and  Pomj)i\v  an* 
blamed,  not  Nvausr  the  n-jiuhlic  had  an  end,  but 
because  they  themselves  were  the  e\ili»  by  which 
Hpcmbed. 


I  Tho  necessity  of  submittiD^,  at  least  for  • 
i  time,  to  the  go>-ernment  of  single  noen,  had  been 
'  repeatedly  experienced  by  the  Romans,  and  wai 
so  in  the  hignest  degree  at  the  times  to  whicfa 
these  observations  refer;  but  this  will  not  juitify 
the  pretensions  of  every  profligate  {wnon  wbc 
may  affect  to  place  himself  in  the  station  of  9> 
vereign.  If  upon  this  ground  Cato  and  Brutus 
were  to  be  blamed  for  resisting  the  power  cf 
Cesar ;  the  last,  in  his  turn,  must  be  Hameii  (at 
resisting  the  power  of  Pompey  and  other  citi* 
zens,  in  their  respective  ages,  for  iejectin£  the 
advances  which  were  made  by  JVIanus,  Cinca, 
Catiline,  and  other  profligate  adventurers,  who 
attempted  to  place  tbemserves  at  the  head  of  the 
empire. 

Of  tho  two  Ccsars,  the  first  poeaeaied  the  ta- 
lent of  influencing,  of  gaining,  and  employing 
men  to  hispurnose,  beyond  anv  other  penoc'that 
is  known  m  tne  history  of  tSe  worU ;  but  it  is 
surely  not  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  he  should 
be  admired  in  other  respects.     To  admirr  e\m 
his  clemency,  is  to  mistake  policy  and  cunnini; 
for  humanity.     The  second  Ciesar,  in  the  part 
which  he  actod  against  the  republic,  is  in  many 
respects  more  excusable  than  the  first.     He  en- 
tered the  scene  when  the  piece  was  much  fiutbfr 
adv-anced,  when  his  countr\'men  had  submittAi 
to  monarchy,  under  the  title  of  a  perpetual  die- 
tatorshi|i,  and  when  he  himself  was  considerrd 
as  the  heir  of  a  person  who  had  po«a»sed  thii 
pre-eminence.    He  was  therefore  at  least  nearer 
to  the  conditicm  of  an  hereditary  prince,  who  may 
be  allowe«l  to  consider  sovereignty  as  his  biitb- 
ri^ht,  and  who,  however  he  may  be  disposetl  to 
pri>mote  the  good  of  mankind,  has  a  rij;ht  lo 
maintain  his  own  station,  and  may  be  >up|io!io! 
to  ac(|uit   himself  riUt1ici(>nt]y  of  his  dutv,  liy 
makinir  a  projier  use  of  his  ^>ower,  without  N^i::;: 
under  any  obiijration  to  resijrn  it,  or  to  aJniit  if 
improjK?r  encroachments  uj>on  the  estate  to  wiiicli 
he  is  lK>rn. 

The  first  Caesar  strove  against  tlu^e  who  en- 
d(?avoured  to  pn^aerve  their  own  rii^hts  and  those 
of  thtir  country;  the  st'cond,  although  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  same  quarrel,  and  actually  |<iid  no 
n*s|)cct  to  the  republic,  more  thar»  was  nrce:<!Mr«' 
to  cover  his  desijjn  against  it,  yet  appears^  moiip 
than  the  first,  in  the  1i<;rhtof  a  ]>erson  who  btmyi 
only  with  the  rivals  of  his  own  ambition,  nnd 
with  his  com|M'titors  for  the  succession  of  his 
uncle  and  adoptive  father,  who,  having  declnnrd 
him  the  heir  of  his  fortune,  giive  him  .1  prt'tmce  to 
supmrt  the  pre-eminence  he  himself  had  gviiiifJ. 
This  apoji^y,  nevertheless,  though  more  iviw- 
erful  in  its  application  to  the  case  of  the  siYor.d 
Crsar  than  to  that  of  the  first,  is  very  im[ierfcct 
in  its  application  to  lither.  If  Orta>ius  hdul 
l)een  educated  under  any  impressions  of  he  w- 
tlitary  rijiht  to  the  soverciijnty  of  the  Roman  rf- 
public,  tiie  fate  of  the  i)erson  from  whiMu  he 
tlorivixl  his  8up|>osed  ri^fit,  and  the  sul^sequcnt, 
though  tem[iorarv,  re-»^!.tal'li>hnient  of  the  omij- 
monwoalth,  whith  he  witnt><^'<!,  and  which  he 
pretended  toappn»e,  urre  snUuieiit  to  have  un- 
deceived him,  and  to  have  taught  hiin  the  i«rl 
which  lie  had  to  act  as  a  Uoiiinn  citizen,  and  ihr 
nnxlesty  with  wliieli  he  ou«j:lit  to  have  waited  tor 
tlie  le;ral  a;:e  and  tlie  constituiional  el«ctiiin,  in 
onlcr  to  ohtain  those  otfiees  of  slate  to  which,  in 
common  with  the  i>thercitizensof  Rome,  liiscou 
>  dlllou  uo  doubt  highly  entitled  him. 
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Octaviufl,  tiowrver,  is  not  prrhapfli  to  be  tritt] 
fH>  much  ill  the  ca{Kicity  of  a  KoirMn  citizen  Ixmi 
to  the  repul)Iir,  a.%  in  that  of  leader  of  a  party, 
t«»rn  at  a  tiine  when  the  competition  for  superi- 
ority was  ffenoral,  ami  when  soverrif^nty  or  death 
wf're  the  alternatives  to  bo  choflen  by  pernonR  of 
»iirh  rank  and  jiretensions  an  hin  own.  In  thij« 
rii{KitMty  he  amrted  what  bin  fprand-uncle  and 
a'li  iiCive  father  had  taught  him  to  aim  at ;  the 
»uiipre«»ion  of  ci\il  ;;o\-ernment,  and  the  removal 
of  all  hifl  own  competitors  for  power. 

A*  Pompey,  with  Cato  and  the  principal  sup- 
la  irtrni  of  the  senate  had  sunk  under  the  first 
<  'a^aar,  so  Krutus^  Cassius,  and  the  other  rc- 
fstorrrii  of  the  commonwealth,  with  the  lost  of  the 
finiily  of  Pompey,  sunk  under  Octavius,  Anto- 
ny, and  L«'iiidus:  and  the  two  last,  in  their  turn, 
hivinj*  sunK  under  Octavius,  this  successful  ad- 
vrntnrrr  now  remains  sole  commander  of  all  the 
amiies  of  the  republic^  and  sole  master  of  all 
iu  provinces,  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
to  ttie  sea  of  Britain.  And  the  contest  for  this 
nii;hty  sovereii;nty  beinj;  now  at  leaxt  decided, 
it  rem;iins  that  we  observe  what  new  form  the 
warld  is  to  receive  under  tlic  dominion  of  its  mas- 
ter, or  what  nii«;hty  hanevt  is  to  bo  reaped  bv 
tiim  who  in  in  iKtssession  of  the  field,  and  who  is 
now  enaiiletl  to  (rather  what  so  many  heroes  liad 
sown  or  pl.inteij,  and  what  so  many  pretenders 
to  the  same  object  would  have  ravished  or  torn 
frurn  each  other. 

This  able  adventurer  havinir,  in  other  situa- 
tions, conduct4Hl  his  afliurs  with  so  much  dis- 
rnrtion.  as  well  as  enterpriiie,  ctmtinued  in  his 
presrnt  elevation  to  exerrist*  the  same  profitable 
virtues.  In  the  s«'verities  wliich  he  had  formerly 
pru'tUeil  a<;ain«t  those  who  op^KMied  hirn,  there 
w.i-'i  sutficit'iit  I'viili'iire  of  a  cruel  and  s:iii<ruina- 
rv  iiitun>,'  and  it  wi're  immstruus  to  HUpiwse 
tliat  the  munlers  which  were  iieriBetrated  by  his 
iirt)r>r.  or  with  hi4  rouM-nt,  ctAiUl  be  justifini  by 
the  iierciiiity  of  afl'iirs  in  which  bis  eii^ajrinjr  at 
all  was  criminal.  But  as  the  lk)rn)r  ot'  Sylla's 
rrueltieH,  still  rrmaiinnt!  in  the  iiiiiidsof  the  {leo- 
|ile,  ws<  a  great  Kir  to  tlie  sutTess  of  any  similar 
murjntion,  and  sii<rirestefl  to  Juliut  <  'a>sar,  in  the 
liejrinntns  of  his  career,  an  opjionite  course  of 
rlfmenrv  and  iiierrv ;  so  the  fate  of  this  lawt  ad- 
\entur«.-r.  who,  after  ha>ius;  hhown  merry  to 
ttv%ny  of  his  omMmpnts,  f«>il  at  last  by  the  hands 
of  ihiise  he  hsd  s|jared.  pruUibly  su{ri*eiit4>d  to  the 
trinmvinte  tht*  niveftsity  of  serurin*'  themseK'eK 
hefore  ih«'v  aflirted  the  rrjKitation  of  iiien'V,  and, 
;iii  we  shall  see,  suiri;i'!tte<l  to  this  heir  of  ('a»sar 
the  <MUtion  not  toaifrDiit,  sodiriTtly  as  the  other 
had  done,  lluit  reiiublican  spirit,  whose  ellivts  he 
hi«f  orcj«i>in  to  (Iread. 

i  (''taviu^  tlMiUih  inferitir  to  his  unrU*  in  the 
e«|kicity  of  a  snlditT,  iM'inir  npially  iiui^trr  of 
fvr-r*  rim  Tf^irv  artitKc,  h:id  nn'oiirse  to  thr  um* 
ftf  rli  [ni-ifv  wfirn  it  siiilifl  the  Mjte  of  his  iitVairs 
f  Ii4  -tijK  •piMMK'  (rniiliiilly  U'><  IiIimmIv,  iViMii  th«' 
rtr^!  fit. 1 1  i-rv^'riirtiou  to  tin-  l;i^t  virtory  wliirh 
h"  ••'•<  iiiM- !  I'll  r  AiitiMtv:  jri^l  in  this  In*  ri'\<TM-d 
ihr  •■•'■{•r  t)i.tVw;i4  olrMTVi-il  i»y  llw'  tir-t  < 'nsiir, 
'"  j.ruiinj  111  .ifVt-i'l  ininit-mtitin  in  :i  |H-ri<vl  oi'the 
M  jr.  •-.•rn-^|Hiri'!in:I  tu  th.it  in  ul.irh  thi*  iitililary 


I  i^^  t  »  lli>li>ry  fif  tlif  l'ri>«rr;|ition  nnil  hi*  st- 
Crsi'.jnrr  it  lip  -i' 'ifi'-f  nr  rkcrufiont  ilniic  st  i'lrj- 
tia.    SurltfU.  luOcUv.  c.  U. 


executions  of  the  other  were  o'iservcd  to  have 
btvome  more  decisive  and  bloody. 

In  the  whole  man.i|reiiient  of  the  contest  with 
Antony,  C)etavius  had  conducted  himself  with  a 
singular  address.  Statin}^  himself  as  a  Roman 
consul,  merely,  he  discontinued  tlie  power  of  tri- 
umvir in  his  own  person,  in  order  to  strip  his 
antagonist  likewise  of  that  character.  To  avoid 
ap|iearances  which  miclit  divide  any  part  of  the 
Roman  people  against liiin,  he  overlooked  Anto- 
ny entirely  in  the  pretended  quarrel  with  the 
queen  of  Lgvpt,  or  he  affected  to  consider  him  as 
a  nerson  under  some  fatal  deJusion,  and  in  hazard 
of^  becoming  a  traitor  to  liis  own  country,  from  hii 
attachment  to  a  stranger  and  an  artful  woman. 
The  war  was  dechred  against  the  queen  of 
Egypt  alone,  and,  hke  any  other  foreign  war, 
was  undertaken  by  Octavius  in  the  capacity  of 
Roman  consul,  anil  with  an  obser\'ancc  of  all  tlie 
usual  forma  of  the  commonwealth. 

Octavius  was  remarkable  for  em|)loying  dia- 
guises,  which,  though  too  thin  to  conceal  the 
truth,  furnished  his  own  party,  at  least,  with  a 

{>retencc  for  supporting  htm,  and  considerably 
iel|ied  him  forwards  in  tlic  execution  of  all  hu 
designs.  Affecting  to  he  no  more  than  consul, 
or  ordinary  magistrate,  he  exercised  the  power 
of  a  master,  or  military  usuriier,  in  the  western 
provinces;  and  liastened,  by  the  reduction  of 
Egypt,  and  the  8up{)ression  of  his  rivals  who  ha<I 
taken  refuge  in  that  kingdom,  to  make  liiniself 
eonally  sovereign  in  the  east.  In  the  alsH'tice 
of  this  consul  the  aflairs  of  state  in  the  capital 
were  not  ))ermitted,  as  usual,  to  devolve  on  his 
nominal  colk>ngue,  nor,  in  tfie  ahMcncc  of  both 
ctmsuls,  to  devolve  on  the  officer  tluit  was  next 
in  rank ;  but  were  in  the  hands  of  Mceenas,  a 
))erM>ii  known  fur  tlie  minister  or  confidant  of 
<  )ctavius,  with(»ut  any  other  niiik  or  titk^  of  of- 
fice in  the  common  wealth.  TIk'S4>  circuinstarK'ea 
were  suffii-ient  to  discn^iit  the  profi-ssions  which 
he  continued  to  m.ike  of  his  74'al  for  the  consti- 
tution of  the  republic ;  Init  wlien  it  is  convenient 
for  jNirties  to  Ite  deceived,  they  hhut  their  eyes 
UfHiii  every  circum«>tancc  whk*h  tends  to  ex]ius0 
the  dece|itii>n. 

It  was  not  indeed  necessary  at  present  that  tlie 
pe<»ple  shoukl  U*  imposed  U{jon,  in  order  to  enable 
the  heatl  of  tlie  army  to  n>igii  with  an  alwolute 
sway  in  Italy  and  o^-erall  the  weMem  province*. 
As  the  troo))s  who  were  actually  uiider  arms 
looked  forward  to  their  general  for  future  iiro- 
virions  and  settlements,  so  the  veterans  then 
establish«'<l  in  the  country,  kx>ked  up  to  him  as 
the  guardian  of  their  [irii|N>rty,  ami  considered 
bis  }K)wer  as  the  priricijMl  security  of  wliat  tliey 
|)ossesfeil.  If  it  uere  iieressarv,  in  this  cane,  lo 
preHerve  the  ap|M'ari nil's  of  ci«il  gu\ eminent,  in 
onier  to  conriliate  the  minds  of  tlie  citizens,  it 
was  equally  m-cef^iry  to  pn-wrve  the  nality  of 
!  altsolute  |io\v(-r,  in  onler  to  (fiatify  the  arniv,  and 
in  order  to  continue  to  the  \ttiT.ins  the  princi{iiil 
j  Mreurity  by  which  they  lif  hi  tlieir  l:indii.  Anil 
J  this  wary  |K)]iti(-ijii  jiviiiiii(ii«l:it*<l  hiniM-lf  with 
uncoininon  •liM-ernriient,  to  tlu'  rirlin^'M  it  preju- 
dice)! <if  lM»ih 

The  ».ni»«  rior  ,idiln>^  «if  <  »«-!.»\iu*,  in  the  con- 

tei>t  with  Aiit>>n>,  :::i>e  r.*ritimi.il  {■n-'<i]r«>!(  of 

\irtHry  on  Uif*  Mi!i':  aiid  iVoiii  tl:e  U-{:iiiiiin|'  of 

I  the  u  jr  t'l  ilH  fin.i!  l^ri^il•ll  ul  Aeiiiini,  and  to 

'the  I.ir4  eliM'  of  the   •M*i-iie   in   r.gyi4,  |<irlizaiis 

t  were  cuiitiiiuolly  jiaMiiij  fruoi  tlic  losing  lo  the 
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winninj^  side.  Upon  tlip  roduclion  of  Ejrj-pt,  the 
virtor,  tliough  ]iiTtondintj  to  art  in  the  caiiacit  v 
of  Roinnn  consul,  did  not,  as  in  former  time*,  re- 
fer to  the  senute  the  nrranjrenients  to  In?  made  in 
his  conquest ;  nor  did  he  wait  the  formnlity  of  n 
commission  frrmi  Rome,  authorisinir  him  to  M'ttle 
the  provinces.  He  named  a  governor,  and  ^ve 
orders  for  tlie  reiKiir  of  all  the  puhiic  works, 
which,  on  account  of  their  cfll'ct  in  distribuiin*^ 
tlie  inundations  of  the  Nile,  made,  in  that  king- 
dom, a  ^reat  and  im]tortaiit  ohiect  of  state,  and 
by  their  liein;;  ne^rlected  in  the  late  trouhies,  Iiad 
occasioned  much  diiitrrss. 

The  kingdom  of  Kpynt  was  a  ]>rincipal  gra- 
nary for  the  supply  of  Italy,  and  it  is  pn^lnihle 
that  its  consetjuencc  had  been  se\erely  felt  in  the 
late  interruption  of  its  «'X ports.  (Jcta\ius  tliere- 
fbre  took  measures  to  secure  his  possession  of  a 
country,  by  which  he  observed  that  the  state  of 
Italy  and  the  capital  of  the  empire  nii^ht  Ite 
jfreally  affecteil.  tie  deprived  tlie  Eg\'pti:ms  of 
all  the  forms  of  their  monarchy ;  and,  in  onlerto 
efface  the  memory  of  their  national  inde|)en- 
dence,  and  to  discontinue  pretensions  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  used  to  support  by 
tumults  and  revolts,  he  abolished  all  their  public 
assemblies  and  national  councils.  He  forlmde 
the  resort  of  K^'()tian  nobles  to  Rome,  and  of 
Roman  senators  to  K£r\'pt.  As  there  was  n*ason 
to  apprehend  that  tiiere  mi^ht  still  exists  under 
the  ruins  of  this  late  o[)ulcnt  monarchy,  or  under 
the  remains  of  Antony's  j»arty  tliere,  some  siNirks 
of  fire  which  the  ambition  or  intriirues  of  any 
considerable  ]);irtiznn  mi^ht  kindle  into  a  Hame, 
he  chose  for  governor  PornriiuHGallus.  a  pi^rson 
of  equestrbn  rank  and  miHlorato  pretensions,  not 
likely  to  harlx)ur  nmlntious  dosijns ;  am]  made 
it  u  rule  to  have  ^iI^i!ll^  qiiidifuMlions  in  futun^ 
governors,  and  to  |«cr|H'tiiate  the  otlirr  parlrt  tsf 
an  establishment  whirh  he  now  made,  for  the 
preservation  of  so  iinjM^rtant  a  lerrilory,  and  tlie 
government  of  so  faetiuiw  a  {xMijile. 

Wiiiie  Oclavius  made  t lies**  arranirements  in 
Egypt,  he  secured  a  jjreat  trea>ure,  uf  wlueh  a 
considerable  part  was  found  in  the  eolFers  of  the 
late  queen,  and  p;irt  arose  frouithe  contributions* 
which  he  himself  irni>«\-«'d  on  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria and  other  parts  of  the  kin;^(Iom.  And 
bcini;,  from  these  funds,  prepan^l  to  acquit  him- 
self of  the  pecuniary  enixaijeinents  he  had  come 
under  to  the  army,  and  enabliid  to  make  dona- 
tions to  the  jMipiihice  of  Rome,  whose  faxour  was 
necessary  for  him  in  the  farther  pn)s<i'ulion  of 
his  <lesij;ns,  he  si't  out  on  his  return  to  Italy  ;  but 
navin;;  Htiqux'd  in  the  i^^]and  of  Sauios,  while  the 
army  In  s<*parate  di>isions  war*  niovinij  to  the 
westward,  he  passed  the  winter  at  this  place,  tle- 
ferring  his  arrival  at  Uonie  until  the  tnn^ps  should 
Ix.*  assenibltHl,  and  every  other  circumstance  pre- 
mred  for  the  triumphal  cntrii^  he  meant  to  nuke 
into  the  capital. 

l>urinjr  bis  stay  in  SannH,  the  nei^hlK»uriFj;j 
towns  and  pro\iiiees  vinl  with  iMrh  other  in  de- ' 
monstration-i  of  subniis-^ion  to  his  person,  and  of  ' 
Zt^d    for   hi-*   eaii-e.     "^riie    iiiha!)it.inls   of   Per- . 
[T.imus  aiiil  Nietune.lii  niaiie  i-lVer  of  di\iiie  ho- , 
nours  to  hiinself,  and  jn'titioiied  for  leave  to  ereet 
a  temple  fnr  the  piir|K»se  i,!'  perror:niii'4   theci- 
honours.  Tho>e  of  M|i!ii>iis  niii'.  ?N  icji'a,  a-^  l-ein:! 
more  UKnlest  or  nji^re  delirnte  in  tlieir  ll.ittery,  di- 
rerleil  thi*  coinpliMienl  to  his  a  loptive  filher,  the; 
late  Cajsar,  to  whjni,  to^4  ther  with  Ilonui,  con-. 


sidered  as  joint  deities^  thev  proposed  to  enel  i 
shrine  and  a  temple. 

In  Italy,  at  the  same  time,  ainiilar  or  more  n> 
|)ortant  tributes  of  adulation  and  senility  «tr 
}iaid  to  the  victor.  At  Rome,  ail  the  boDOun 
with  which  the  republic  had  been  aocustoojciltt 
rewanl  the  eminent  service  of  her  citizms,  lih] 
lieen  for  some  time  lavii^heJ  on  those  who  vm 
most  successful  in  subverting  her  govenamt. 
and  these  honours  were  now  liea^ied  on  (Iicta* 
xius  with  a  profusion  proportioned  to  the  as- 
cendant he  had  gained  by  the  suppression  of  jA 
his  com^^etitors.  The  statues  which  had  bm 
erected  to  his  rival  Mark  Antony  were  brokro 
down,  and  the  name  of  Marcus  for  ever  fori*]  ii 
that  family  :  as  if  the  extinction  of  this  ri«al  vera 
an  end  of  every  war,  notwithstanding  that  aanj 
hostile  nations  were  yet  in  anus  on  tlie  frontien 
of  the  empin>,  tlie  f^ates  of  Janus  were  ostentA- 
tiously  shut,  and  Octaviua  declared  to  lie  the  ic^ 
storer  of  jieace  to  the  world.  A  triumphal  irch 
was  erected  at  Brundusium,  on  the  i^pot  when 
it  was  supposed  be  was  to  set  his  foot  on  shMr. 
The  anniversaries  of  bis  birth  and  of  hk  \iclo> 
ries  were  to  be  celebnital  for  ever  as  days  of 
thanksgiving,  and  his  name  was  to  he  inscittii 
in  the  hymns  or  public  prayers  which  wen 
statedly  siintr,  or  offered  up  fur  the  safety  of  tbr 
commonwealth. 

On  the  first  of  January,  while  Oc< 
U.  C.  7*31.  tavius  was  still  at  Saniue,  he  being  aJ- 
mittetl  a  fii\h  time  into  tlie  otiv^  of 
jJJ^'<r^p**''c^msul,  the  senate  and  jieople  took  an 
jfpuieiufi.  et  o^'^  ^^  allegiance,  or  in  w^ords  mure 
Kai.  Juiii  nearly  corresponding  to  t.'ie  terms  of 
P9iit.  rattr.  their  language,  took  an  oath  Xo  i>!> 
Messala.         ^,^.^  |jj^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  decrr«-s.     They 

ileelared  him  tribune  of  the  peojjle  for  an  urili- 
niilcd  time,  and  extended  the  power-*  of  this  i-lfiiit 
l»eyond  the  usual  Inninds  c^  *Iio  city.  They  or- 
daintnl,  that  from  thenceforward  the  ai'iJCjis 
u<jually  made  to  the  peoph?  should  U«  made  lu 
C.'.Tsar  alone,  and  lliat  in  eriininal  judi;riknt& 
what  was  called  the  vole  of  MiFicr\a,  an  yet  of 
jj^aee  provided  tor  the  pardon  of  criniinals  wlifn 
condemned  only  by  a  sini^le  vctc  of  injjorily, 
should  from  thenceforward  lie  aM.-rilM?d  to  Kisii, 
an<I  constM^ucnlly  l>e  termed,  the  Mercy,  or  ibt 
Vote  of  Ca?sar.' 

The  precii»itancy  with  which  the  Roman  se- 
nate and  jwople  now  ru-*lied  into  servituilc,  hi  J 
proludily  no  uiixtun^  4)f  that  >ullen  desi;;n  with 
which  the  (mrtiziins  of  the  ri'i>ublic  hatl  prcjanJ 
the  lirst  C'Pssir  for  his  fate.  The  n*taLiii-rs  oi  t\\f 
victorious  ]>arty  r.iised  the  cry  of  adulation,  anJ 
they  were  toUowed,  in  expressions  of  w  xMliiy,  h> 
iKTsons  who  wisljetl  to  reeoniincrul  lhrii.?Mhis 
m  the  nia-st  early  advances,  or  who  dnaileJ  U- 
inir  marked  out  for  ri'S4.*ntinpnt  in  case  they  aj- 
j)ean»d  to  be  tardy  in  expressiiiif  tliiir  zeal.  Cut 
wluit,  under  established  inonarchy,  may  U'  Ck-u- 
siden^tl  as  the  duty  and  the  Ui\aUy  of  ^ubi^•cIs  1 1 
their  Si>\ereijrn.  and  lilvc  liliai  aiiivlion,  liii'U;;li 
sonn-tiinoo  partial  ami  nii^pl.ieetl,  is  always  a  \ir- 
tiie,  anil  salutary  lo  nuiiikitiil,  )li  sut'li  r.ir.i ' 
trau-«iti'»ns,  from  tin*  •j[»ret(ii>.;i»iis  nf  eiii/eijs  I." 
the  sul'.iil'i-iion  i>!  .■'lises,  is  a  ni»»rtilw?iif  ev;ii;:jil.' 
of  till-  \>eaknr.-.s  :iii(l  <i.'i>l  ivi'y  hi  v,  lii/Ji  I.il.'n.iJS 
ija-un-  is  exjui-r-il. 

The  ai'pirent   ser\ilily  of  all  onlrrs  of  ii.in 
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mdcT  the  UAurpation  of  Jultns  Cesar,  probably 
upiret]  the  Bocuritj  which  gavn  the  con8|)ini- 
or*  such  an  ad  vantage  ajrainst  him.  The  ex- 
jDpk*,  however,  put  (>ctaviu^  thoutrh  leits  ez- 
kmcnI,  much  more  on  hix  puartl ;  and  may  serx'c 
o  arcount  for  nianv  of  the  precnutioiiB  He  took, 
ind  for  many  of  the  forms  he  ohser\'(*<I,  in  the 
cqiiel  of  hifl  government.  He  hn<]  occasion,  in- 
lerd,  ti)  experience,  in  his  own  ])erHon,  tliat  his 
:«rrcautions  were  not  altitgether  unnecessnT^*.  In 
lir  midst  of  the  late  demon&trations  of  joy  lor  his 
rictorv,  there  were  still  a  few  who  whetted  their 
iwonfs  in  secret  a^inst  him,  as  the  cause  of  their 
MiUic  def^radation,  and  the  author  of  their  pri« 
rate  wmnsfs.  Lepidus,  the  son  of  the  late  de- 
fied triumvir,  and  nephew  of  Marcus  Brutus 
ij  his  sister  Junta,  incited  probably  by  this  do- 
DMtic  example,  and  by  so  many  miHives  of  a 
irivate  and  public  nature,  had  procurrd  some  ac- 
jomplices,  ami  was  pre|iarinfl[  to  cut  sliort  the 
HorpQtion  of  Octavius  on  his  mtum  to  Rome. 
But  this  design,  no  way  justified  bv  any  consi- 
Inations  of  prudence  or  fiublic  utility,  was  dc- 
fe^U^d  by  the  vigilance  of  M»>cenas,  and  ended 
n  the  execution  of  the  youn<T  Lepidus,  and  in 
Jie  imprisonment  of  his  motlhT  Junia,  who  re- 
naineil  in  confinement  imtil  she  was  ailmitted 
»  ImiK  at  the  humhic  re<]uest  of  lier  hushaml, 
Jir  late  triumvir  and  as)«ociatein  the  empire  with 
[>otanus  and  Antony,  and  who^  to  Uw  oth(>r 
narks  of  the  humiliation  which  he  now  endured, 
ioined  tint  of  Iwins  ovrrlnoked  even  by  thuse 
irbo  were  supposed  to  lia\e  suffered  by  his 
tyranny  ' 

'  Ortnviiis  havinjT,  bv  his  stay  in  the  islami  of 
3am«*«,  discon'^rteil  t)ie  eflTccl  of  this  conspiracy, 
irnl  irivrn  sufTifient  time  for  the  transfKirtutiitn 
>r  hi4  iirriiy.  and  the  other  apiunitus  of  his  tri- 
imph  into  IijIv,  set  out  l<>r  tluit  country,  and  in 
lis  way  vi<>itr«l  the  s(*rne  of  hiM  late  \i(*tory  at 
Actiuni.  At  this  iJ:in»,  A{iullo  l»«'in«r  the  prin- 
4|rsl  olije«*t  of  won^liip,  he  had,  immediately  after 
.he  anion,  srlrcteil  frrMii  the  caiitures  a  p:dley  of 
Mch  rat^  to  be  pla4*f>d  as  an  otirrinij  to  tlie  gtxl ; 
iRf!  at  Toryne,  on  the  opi>oi4it(*  Hi<le  of  tiK'  straits, 
IV here  hli  own  army  lunl  been  statiomtl  liefore 
;he  rnjra!l«'nient,  he  din-rtrtl  a  city  to  be  raised 
iniier  llie  name  of  Nicoiiolis.* 

Thr  conqueror,  u}ion  nis  arrival  at  Rome,  was 
trvi^ed  by  I'olitua,  who  had  succeetleil  to  the 
iffii'f  of  c.*>nsul  at  the  resii'niition  of  Apuli'iuji, 
ind  who,  thoui;h  now  his  cnllcairue,  dromied  the 
irH«-n«iim  to  iHpiality,  ami  performed  t1u>  sacri- 
wt^  (if  ihankiurivtnz  whu'li  hiid  been  ap]Miintid 
IT  his  natfv  H'turn.  <  Krtatius  hitherto,  either  by 
ir  nature  of  llir  wars  in  which  he  hud  biiMi 
nj^ireil.  or  hy  th**  cM-nt  of  them,  liad  not  U»en 
ritiili'l  In  ■  triuniplt ;  or  iN'inir,  by  Ids  lem|jer 
nil  ure.-it  rjuthin.  a^ers^  to  ostentation,  Im*  hail 
pjN'f-tt^!  to  avail  liiiiM'lf  of  this  honour.  But 
V3*izh  \tf  hiniM-lf.  ill  ap{ininince,  was  no  way 
fft«rii*'<l  liv  ^.iiiitv,  Kitmt'tliin';  was  due  to  the  ! 
■  iMi'*  ii^'itiiiio,  til  the  wishes  of  tlios«*  whi>  h-nl  i 
i^n-ii  III  t*i«'  :r''*rie!*  *»{  hU  virti»rii*K,  and  to  tin- ' 
ii,iri'*-i'»'i^  wh!''ti  ••*eii  |tti^ejiiitry  makes  on  the 
,iii.|«  itt'  0\*»^»  whi»  :ire  to  In*  jjovenml.  He 
ifr*-l'>re  •{•  li  rtiiirit  •!  t^i  eiliiliit  ihm'  M-|tirile 
iiiiii  '..il  \  r.-  ■  — (••ii'i.  The  tir*!  1  ir  hi-  \i-t'iry 
it  r  IU»-  r.iii>iiii.iii-,   tiie  J.i}>\tli-«,  :tn«l  tlte  J  ^ll- 
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matians;  the  second  for  hia  victory  at  Actium^ 
and  the  third  for  the  conquest  of  I'^y|)t  In  the 
first  of  tliese  triumphs,  Carinus,  by  whom  tho 
war  of  lUyricum  hau  bf«n  chiefl}-  conducted,  was 
admitted  to  partake  with  the  commander  under 
wluMe  auspices  the  subject  of  triumph  had  Itecn 
ftained.  In  tlie  third  was  exhibited  a  scene, 
whicli,  for  riches  and  splen(k>ur,  greatly  sur- 
jmssed  any  of  the  former,  heinsr  enriched  with 
the  treasure  he  liad  amassed  in  £g>'i>t,  and  with 
various  trophies  constructed  from  toe  s|K)iIs  <if 
that  country.  Among  theac  were  carried  tlie 
effigy  of  the  late  queen,  having,  in  allusion  to  the 
supposed  manner  of  her  death,  the  as{)ick  repre- 
sented on  h€*r  arm.  This  |>agcant  was  followed 
by  her  surviving  children,  wlio  were  led  as  cap* 
tives. 

In  these  processions  a  circumstance  was  n>- 
markod,  which  indicated  considerable  innova- 
tion in  the  pretensions  of  the  person  by  wliom 
they  were  to  be  led.  It  hod  lieen  usual  for  the 
officers  of  state  to  meet  the  triumphal  march  at 
tlie  gates  of  Rome,  arul  afterwards  to  advance 
before  it  into  the  city.  In  confonnity  with  the 
first  part  of  this  custom,  the  consul  and  other 
magistrates  met  the  procession  at  tlie  gates  {  but 
sulfering  the  conqueror  to  pass  liefore  them,  fell 
liehind,  and  followed  in  liis  train  to  the  capitoL 
Here  he  de)xisit4H],  in  tho  temple  of  Ju^nter,  six- 
teen tlKHisand  jiondo,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  ounces  of  gold,  with  fifty  millbns  in 
Roman  money,  or  alwve  four  hunJrrd  thousand 
pounds  sterling;^  and  at  the  close  of  the  cere- 
mony distrihuttnl  a  thousand  sestertii,  or  aliove 
eight  tK»unds  of  our  money  a  man  to  the  troo|is ; 
and  this,  to  an  army  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousund  uhmi,  aiisiunted  to  a  sum 
of  near  a  million  steriini;.  To  the  olFicerB,  be- 
sides his  iNTuniary  Uinnty,  he  ga\o  honorary 
n'wards.  To  Airrip|Ki,  in  iKtrtimilar,  he  gave  a 
blue  eiiMiirii  in  token  of  liis  naval  victories ;  to  the 
INiiiile  he  made  a  donation  of  four  huiidn'd  ses- 
tertii, or  nUmt  tiinv  fiounds  tiw  shillings  a  man, 
and  ilouliled  the  usual  allowance  of  corn  from  the 
public  granan«*s;  discharg«'d  all  tliat  he  owed, 
remitted  all  the  debts  thai  wen*  due  to  himself, 
and  refused  all  the  preM*nts  which  were  ofTered 
to  him  from  the  different  towns  and  districts  uf 
Italv. 

These  acrumulations  an<l  distributbns  of 
foreign  s^ioils  at  Koine,  or  the  general  expecta- 
tions of  pn>s|H.>rous  times,  prmluced  gn'sit  or  very 
MMisiltle  etfects  in  niiHing  the  priee  of  iMiusets 
lands,  and  other  artii-les  of  sale,  whether  in  Italy 
or  in  the  contiguous  provinces;  a  circumstance 
which,  j(»!ned  to  tlie  new  and  strange  appear- 
ance of  the  gsktes  of  the  temiile  of  Janus  Is'ing 
shut,  as  a  signal  of  univerKil  finice,  made  tliese 
triumplis  of  ( K'tavius  apimir  an  ara  ol*  felicity 
and  ho{ie  to  the  empin'. 

They  were  followeil  by  jither  iiiatniificent 
cerriibwiie!*;  the  deiUe.tliiig  of  a  temple  which 
had  Imvii  envteil  to  .\liii«-n.i,  anil  the  o|ii'niiigof 
a  gn'ut  h;dl  whii'li  hail  U-vii  iii<M-riUd  \vitli  the 
najne  of  Julius  ( '.i's.ir.  In  lh.it  K.ili  vi.i«  placiil 
a  ii'iCeil  itt.ilue  ot'  \irtory  whi«'h  ha  I  Imi-ii  hron  ^ht 
fri>i[i  T.iriiitiuii ;  and  t  lit  re  tiMi  wru-  hung  up 
iht  tropliiii*  u!ii-!i  h.i>l  ln-eii  riil!ii-iii|  in  i\i;v|>t. 
'I  iie  ftt.it Ue  lit'  <  '(•-■•p.itri.  ill  Lr>>id,  w»-  pUi'eil  in 
thi-  teiiij'le  lit'  VeiiU'*,  and  at  th*  s.inif  time  tlie 
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shrine  of  Julius  Cmar,  as  well  as  thosr  of  Juj)i- 
ter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  wero  decorated  with 
many  ensirrns  or  bodges  of  victorv. 

On  occasion  of  ttu'»e  solemn ities,  a  variety  of 

Eames  were  exhibited :  that  of  Troy,  in  jmrticu- 
ir,  was  now  instituted,  being  a  procendion  formed 
by  youth  of  hi;;h  rank,  mounted  on  horseback, 
an(i  led  by  Maroeilus  and  TiU'rius,  the  nephew 
and  the  stepson  of  (.)ctavius.  Races  were  run 
in  chariots  and  on  horselxick,  by  persons  of  high 
rank  ;  ami  fights  of  gludiutors  were  exhibited,  in 
which,  to  the  sup})osed  disgrace  of  the  times,  it 
is  remarked,  that  a  Roman  senator,  of  the  name 
of  duintus  Ventelius,  was  one  of  the  comlmtants. 
Numeroas  ]>arties  of  ca^rtives  from  the  Daci  and 
Suev-i,  jn  a  forai  that  might  pass  fur  real  l»tt!es, 
were  nude  to  fight  for  their  rilH?rty,  that  was  pro- 
posed as  the  prize  of  the  victors.  Many  exhibi- 
tions were  made  of  hunting  and  baiting  of  wild 
beasts,  in  which  were  presented  a  rhinoceros  and 
hipfx)potamos  or  sea  horse,  animals,  till  then,  un* 
known  at  Rome.  In  the  time  of  these  enter- 
tainments, which  continued  many  days,  Octa- 
?ius  either  really  was,  or  pretended  to  be  taken 
ill,  and  left  the  honour  of  presiding  at  the  shows 
to  some  private  Honators,  who,  together  with 
many  other  meml)ers  of  their  IkxIv,  to  increase 
tlie  solemnity,  feasted  the  people  in  their  turns.^ 
Such  had  been  the  arts  by  which  candiilatcs 
for  public  favour,  in  the  hitter  times  of  the  re- 
public, maintained  in  the  capital  the  considera- 
tion tliey  had  gained  by  tlu»ir  Ecrvices  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire ;  and  the  continuance  of 
these  arts  had  now  the  more  effect,  that  the 
[leople,  who  still  had  a  claim  to  this  sfH^cies  of 
cx)urtship,  were  Inicome  ins«.*nsiblc  to  any  other 
privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  and  were  niuly  to 
(rarter  a  |K)litural  coiiJioquence,  which  they  were 
no  longer  fit  to  oiijov,  lor  a  succession  of  sjHirts 
and  eiitertainiiicnts  t)iat  amn-icd  tlnir  leisure,  or 
for  a  (listributii»n  of  bread,  whieli,  without  the 
usual  and  hard  coiidilioris  of  industry  or  lalxjur, 
hel|>ed  to  give  tliem  sul)sisteFice. 

It  is  olMprvo<l,  th:it  in  the  preceding  year, 
wiiilo  the  Kgyntian  war  was  yet  in  tle|x*ndanre, 
a  cxuicours*'  of  Roman  citizens,  assuininir  the 
jwwers  of  the  [X'ople  in  public  assembly,  liestow- 
wl  on  Statilius  Taurus  by  a  formal  decree,  in 
rt»turn  for  his  nmnilicenee,  in  exhibiting  matches 
of  gladiators  and  the  baiting  «)f  wild  besists,  the 
nrivilege  of  naming  annually  one  of  the  prietors. 
So  irregular  and  .absurd  were  l»ecome  the  pnv 
ceetlings  of  what  were  called  the  assemblies  of 
the  jurople;  atid  the  wary  Octavius  ct>uld  not 
overlook  the  elllrt  of  these  arts,  in  gaining  their 
omsent  to  the  dominion  he  meant  to  establish. 
13ut  while  he  indulged  the  iHY>j)le  in  their  dis|>o- 
sition  to  amustMnent  and  dis.si|)ation,  he  gave  the 
necessary  attention  to  his  military  arrangements, 
and  took  nn'asures  to  wcure  the  |K>«s«*ssion  of 
that  principal  Rupi)ort,  on  which  S4)v<'reignty,  in 
such  an  empire,  must  Iv  founded,  fie  had 
exjM'rieneed  the  danger  which  mav  arise  from 
armies  ill  governed,  arul  knew  that  a  [Hjwer  may 
iKTomc  insjrun',  by  an  abuse  of  the  nn'ans  bv 
which  it  is  g.iined.  When  to  the  truops,  whieK  I 
he  himsi'If  connnanded  in  Sicily,  were  joinj*d 
tho<<'  of  Lepidus  and  Sextus  I'tunji-ius,  the  ' 
engine,  breome  tiH)  unwieldy  tor  his  manage-  I 
ment,  and  without  any  other  principle  of  govern- 
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ment,  but  fear,  might  \mffle  his  A\Si  tc  ctn&i 
it  Ho  learniH],  u{ion  that  occaflon,  thillii 
considerations  of  ci\il  justice,  and  tht  mfd 
which  is  paid  to  some  form  of  political  nloii 
nation,  are  necessary  even  to  the  discip&x  ul 
order  of  a  military  establishment. 

Upon  this  account,  Octavius,  imme&hh 
afler  his  victories  in  Sicily,  had  pTDceeikd  vn 
great  address,  to  reduce  and  to  purge  tbe  Irgioi^ 
by  dismissing  strangers  and  fugitive  tiacrs,  ud 
by  ordering  the  levies  from  thcnceforwiTd  to  be 
confincnl  to  citizens  of  Rome.  The  doa-tain- 
tion  of  Roman  citizen,  indt^,  \vu  no  loncfT  i^ 
pro|)rmted  to  the  descendants  of  thf  Albta  a 
oabin  colony,  nor  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  tic 
municipal  towns  of  Italy.  It  hod  been  ceaaU' 
nicatod  to  many  cities  and  provinces  bryool 
these  limits,  and  it  was  likely  now,  with  nnA 
greater  propriety  than  ever,  to  lie  extenJed  to 
the  free,  or  wefl-bom  and  rexpecttble  dHi  rf 
the  inhabitants  in  all  parts  of  the  empaie.  Br 
limiting,  however,  the  levies  of  the  anny  to  ihs 
name  of  respect  and  of  real  privilege,  Orttngi 
restored,  in  some  degree*,  the  connection  betwfa 
the  civil  and  military  honours,  taught  the  solfier 
to  value  himself  on  his  condition  as  a  ciiir^ 
and  the  citizen  to  consider  as  an  honour  tte 
name  of  a  soUlier. 

Upon  this  arrangement,  the  comnunikr  a 
chief  of  the  army,  as  first  magistrate  of  the 
commonwealth,  had  a  double  claim  to  obc<&nar, 
and,  joined  to  his  military  power,  had  an  auihs* 
rity,  derived  from  a  principle  of  justk.*e  and  d 
civil  right,  without  which  armit^  are  no  dcr 
than  comiNinies  of  banditti,  whose  force  may  be 
oi*casionully  turned  against  the  fierson  who  kaci 
them,  as  well  as  against  his  eneinii^s. 

The  legiiMis  assembled  at  K«.ime,  on  Oi*cafX« 
of  the  late  triumphal  pnx*i-s.siiMiH,  were  non  U> 
.Ik*  distributed  to  what  were  inti'iii.Ux]  as  l.K+ir 
ordinary  stations  in  time  of  iioare.  Oi  the* 
stati«>ns  the  prinrijal  were  on  the  Hujihnit»-s.cn 
the  Rhine,  and  on  the  Danuln?;  hut,  U't'nn-thK 
distribution  couM  Ite  finally  made,  some  tn»uW«4 
which,  notwithstanding  the  late  signal  of  grneril 
jXMce,  still  subsisted  in  sonic  parts  of  the  frai-irp, 
|KirticularIy  on  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhinr,  in 
thi'  interior  ^arts  of  Siniin,  and  on  the  amfinrt 
of  Mace<lonia,  required  attention.  To  the  f.nt 
of  these  quarters.  Nonius  Gallus  was  sem  torr^ 
(luce  the  Treviri,'  wIk>,  in  concert  with  wsie 
Crerman  nations,  nuidc  incur>sions  into  UauL 
St^itilius  Taurus  was  sent  into  Spain,  ajainst 
tiie  Astures  and  (J'antabri,*  and  MaTeust!'n»«*us, 
from  Macetlonia,  had  t>rdcra  to  repress  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Dad  an»l  Bastarni,  J^cythian  nations 
who  had  {);iss<>d  the  Danulie  and  the  niountoiirt 
of  lla^mus,  and  who  had  taken  {x>ss(*s>l(in  of 
some  districts  in  Thrace;  hut,  U[Km  tlie  a{» 
prreieh  of  (.'mssu«,  they  repaiKsotl  tluisc  n:.uii- 
tains,  and  \ei\  the  R(>nians  again  in  |i(isst?>sinn  <f 
the  lands,  which  they  liad  formerly  tvcujunJ  in 
that  tjuarter.^ 

The  (►tricers  emj)loyed  on  the«*  dilTerentHf- 
vices,  were  no  Ion|.'er,  as  f»)rrnerly.  supniiK?  m 
their  n.'«iMvti\e  stati»)ns  ami  accountable  unU  t.i 
the  M'uate  anil  jjeople;  they  wen*   under>;.*'J  t  > 

'J  Tho  Mish«»prirk  of  Tr^-ves. 

3  The  inli.'jlnt.mlsi  of  wliai  is  now  calloj  ,\«inJ 
ami  (\intat>rift. 

4  iJio.  Ois«.  lit).  Ivii.c.  54—57.  Tacit.  An.  lit.  if 
c.  5. 
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ligqtff»nt»  of  ■  foperior  officer  acting  as 
~  governor  over  all  the  pro^-incca,  an  J  com- 
in  chief  of  aU  the  armies  in  the  empire, 
supreme  command  Octavius  held  under 
well  Known  name  of  imperator^  which  wns 
lly  friven  in  the  fiekl  to  victorious  ^neralH, 
I  which  he,  contrary  to  former  practice,  now 
'      '  even  in  the  city ;  and,  as  we  shall  have 
to  observe,  gradually  appropriated  to 
If  and  his  successors. 
la  the  character  which  Octavius  now  assumed, 
united,  in  support  of  his  authority,  the  pre- 
jitives  of  consul,  censor,  and  tribune  of  the 
"^nple;  and  thus,  in  divesting  himself  of  the 
'mat  of  triumvir,  he  affcrtcd  to  re-establish  the 
.^    flDQslilQtion  of  the  republic,  and  to  restore  the 
..^  Mfinary  magistrates  and  officers  of  state :  but 
to  a  penon,  who  valued  safety  no  less  than 
r,  such  an  establishment  was  (ar  from  lieing 
tently  secure.      The  diimities  of  consul, 
r,  axkl  tribune,  being  by  the  constitution  of 
Ills  repablic  separate  ana  temporar}',  the  unpre- 
flBdented  conjunction,  and  continuance  of  them 
Id  the  same  person,  was  a  palpable  imposition, 
which  could  ne  no  longer  safe  than  it  was  sup- 
ported by  ibrce;  ami  depending  on  the  army 
merrly,  without  any  plea  of  right,  presented  an 
object  of  ambition  to  every  adventurer,  who  could 
bnnff  an  army  in  supjwrt  of  his  cluim. 

Tnese    consiflerations,    ]>robablv,    sugi^eftctl 

lo  Octavius  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 

fltorngthen  his  title.     He  had  hitherto  kr|it  jios- 

n  of  the  government  under  vnrious  i»re- 

but   never   derltired    any  intrnliim    to 

',  or  to  perpetuate  the  sovereij^nty  in  liif* 

own  person.     For  some  tinne,  hi*  hod  proft'MMHl 

DO  more  than  a  desire  to  avenge  the  deuth  of  h\* 

reUfiun  Julius  ^'l^f^a^.     Next,  he  pretendwl  to 


in  general  were  disposed  to  fubmissioii  yet  tht 
violenro  of  a  few,  who  might  be  willing  to  ex- 
pose themselves  as  the  champFons  of  the  com- 
mon wealth,  was  still  to  be  dreaded.  In  this 
capacity,  not  only  citizens  having  high  preten- 
sions in  the  civil  line,  but  military  onicers  like- 
wise, might  be  dangerous  to  their  leader;  ami 
chooHing  rather  to  claim  preferments  and  honours 
as  their  right,  than  as  the  gift  of  a  master,  might 
publicly  simrn  his  authority,  or  employ  against 
him  the  hands  of  some  secret  assassin,  whcHn 
in  any  successful  attempt  the  law  would  protect, 
and  the  public  voice  would  applaud. 

Julius  Cssar,  whose  personal  qualities  were 
sufficient  to  have  supported  him  in  any  preten- 
sions, still  found  himself  mistaken  in  relying  on 
the  attachment  of  his  own  officers,  as  much  as 
on  the  submission  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
found  iiersons  of  every  condition,  still  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  republican  government,  com- 
bine<l  for  his  <]estructiun,  and  he  fell  a  sacrifioB 
to  his  excessive  security,  or  rather  to  the  vanity 
and  ostentation  with  which  he  affected  to  hoU 
his  power.  His  successor  on  the  present  occa- 
fiion,  as  lie  was  by  nature  more  cautiouH  and  had 
less  ostentatitm,  ho  he  w;is  tauglit,  by  this  alarm- 
ing example  to  disguise  his  ambition,  or  to  pro- 
cet*d  less  directly  to  his  object. 

Octavius,  therefore,  having  taken  the  most 
effixrtual  measuri*s  to  Mrure  his  |iower,  still 
thought  it  necessary  to  atTect  a  purfioM*  of  re- 
sitriiiiig  it,  and  of  restoring  the  republican  go- 
vrrniniMit.  It  is  rej)ort«'d,  that  he  even  held  a 
s4'rioufl  (-onMiiltitijn  on  this  subject  with  his 
priiif'iiKil  advisers  and  confidents,  Agrip|ia  ami 
Nf /pcenaH.  Thi:i  f;ict  ni:iy  U'  <|ue«tion('d ;  but  in 
H  chararter  so  entinly  nuule  up  of  artifice  and 
de^itrn,  it  ir*  not  unreasonable  to  supfniM^  that  he 


remuvc  some  disonlers  which  had  crept  into  the  wisliitl  to  dHirui^t'  hn  thoughts  even  to  his  niobt 
mmm'.mwcalth  ;  and,  Libt  of  all,  to  op{MiiM'  tliede- ,  intirnite  rouiiMclIons  or  to  secure  their  npproba- 
sa^ns  of  .•\nt4)ny,  who,  uttlie  bnMkinjT  out  of  the  |tii>ii  Itt'liire  he  di-^^IiiM-d  hii*  real  intentionH. 
c|Unm-l  lietwifn  them,  he  sui;gested,  was  likely  [  A jri|)pa  ami  Mirceiias  an>  Siiid  to  have  l>een 
U»  ncriHcethe  rights  of  the  Koman  jteojile  lo  tlie  .ot'  (litlrrcnl  o|>inionrt  rt'S|Nrting  the  propriety  of 
caprices  of  a  stranger  and  a  woman.  tlii-ir  master's  rt*sigi)ati(m ;  and  the  quest  ion  ac- 

These  rivals,  in  thi'ir  appeals  to  the  judgment  'nirdintily,  as  it  was  sup]HMed  to  Ih>  delmted  in 
of  the  puMir,  vied  in  their  profeAiioMs  of  zeal  for  j  this  famous  council,  has  furnisheil  a  curious 
the  common wesilth,  mutually  challenge<l  each  ;  theme  to  historians  and  rhetoricians.  i\grip|ia 
other  t«)  resign  their  unconstitutional  {wwers; .  enc4iurugi-d  Ucta\ius  to  |N'rsist  in  his  supfMised 
and  each  retained  his  own  power,  under  the  j  intention  to  reKign  his  [lowcr,  and  sui>|iortitl  this 
■ingle  pret4-nrsu  that  he  was  oblignl  to  continue  i  opinion,  by  stating  the  advantages  ol  repuMican 
in  arnus  until  he  shouM  have  MTun**!  the  re- •  i!o« eminent.  *'lt  is  the  tendency  of  the  rr- 
|Miblir  again<  the  desiijnK  of  hi'<  anta:!oiiist.         I  public,"  he  i^uid,  "  to  multiply  examples  of  great 

Thi4  pretrnn*  U'in**  now  removiii,  it  was  lie- 1  men ;  it  is  the  tenfli-ney  of  nsmarehy  to  diminish 
eome  ni*ei'iiiurv  that  <Mi\ius  should  m«>re  fully  >  their  numU-r^  and  to  sacrifice  t*)  one  |iersoii, 
evpliin  himiM'if,  and  declare  U{xm  what  fitutini;  ;  the  pn'tensionsand  the  elevation  of  many.  V.n- 
Sr  wa«  t'>  httlil  the  goMTiimcnt.  The  chief  juir-  -  der  the  first  siMrit-s  of  iroveniiiH'nt,  the  itoin.in 
Huns  of  the  republic  hjul  f.illen  by  their  own  stjte  has  uttaimtl  to  its  {in"t«*nt  iireatmss •  und«*r 
haniK  nr  by  the  swonN  of  their  enemies.  All  the  m-cond,  it  may  languish,  and  hink  to  the  Irvt  I 
hu  rivjN  were  cut  nfT,  and  the  wlmle  miiit.iry  '  I'f  other  natitms.'*  He  put  <  Ma\iusin  mind  of 
f  >ree  iif  tSi>  eniiiire  rrntn'il  in  hiin-<elf;  but  he  lii.Mjuty  tothe  M'nate,  and  !•>  the  Ui>man  iieuplc, 
\iiu\  et|<  rii-rirr«l,  in  the  ri'|NMte«l  mutinit'si  of  the    l«»r  wluw  riiihts  v\hili«  he  tmik  arms  :igiiiii>'i  the 

iiv,  till'  pnv.irii)us  «latf  t»f  his  a*.:th(»ritv  o\er   inurilcriT^  of  hi-*  f.ith«  r,  he  had  aluinn  iiritt<'NM>«l 


in 


irH-fi.  w^i'i  wi  re  <lirprtiil  by  mere  caprice  «»r  jkt-    the  :;riMt«>l  resju-rt  : — liid  hi:n  Uw.irr  ol  the  re- 

ilnf^'i".i .  priK'che*  he  mi 
tit  Ii' tin  thf  p.irt  of  their  leader.  litlif-r  that   he  hail   fiirincrl\   tiiiplnMd  the   pre- 


«<inil    sM.ii'hint'nt,   ujth'iut    anv   acknowl 


mu-t  incur,  if  it  ^houM  now  ap|N*ur, 


All  <■:.•  II  iioiiri'-itiiiii  of  kiii'dv  imucr  w.m  si  ill  ti  iicc  of  lilial  iliitv  as  ,\  c1i»;im  to  his  iiiiibiiinii ;  or 
,*li-i!-.il  III' lit';  It -I'lpiMn  •!  :is  :i  din  •  1  atta''k.  tint,  llow  f]ii(iui>;  the  irf-oplf  at  hi-  liNTrv.  \m 
if  A  oril-.  ir*i*i  t'.i'  t'lr.'ii'*  of  the  lonii.iri  n  |'iilili<\  '  itc^iei'tiil  iheir  ri:;lilt  thr  nii>'rit  lit  it  wa;*  in  hi* 
t^ii  \\m.*  'AIM'  .1*.  .Ill  III  Ilk  tijNiii  t!it'  |iri«.iif  niiiii  )>ov\it  to  \iol.itc  iht-ni  \^illl  iiii|iiiml^. —  ll<-  iim  ii* 
rif  «-Vir,  citi/rn  i^h)  pritenilnl  to  c«>ii-i'Ii  r.iti"ii  (imth'iI  ihe  daiiiii  r  ot' atti  iii|<liii{*  to  niti:ci-iitlo 
anil  |">vif  r  profsirii  trifl  tothi*  raiik  of  his  ruiniv  .  -<  r^i!u<!i'  i  {fopif.  who  hail  U  iii  .ii'iii-diiiKil  iioC 
or  hit  l)crst>ri.ii  •pijiilu-s;  and  thou ;^h  the  ptHtpli- . 'ill 'y  to   iVt-eduni,   hut   to  dointiiiou   nitr   "tlivr 
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nations ; — ^thc  difliculties  that  mUFt  arise  in  tlin 
go\ rniiiu*nt  of  80  great  un  cnij>m»; — the  thorns 
thitt  an'  for  ever  fa»tenod  in  the  pillowH  of  kings ; 
— the  (Jankers  to  which  ho  must  lie  exposed,  from 
persons  who  should  feci  themselves  injunnl  l»v 
nis  seizing  tlie  covemroent,  or  who  should  think 
themselves  entitled  to  suftplant  him,  and  whose 
cour.ijie,  in  everv  attemjit  against  his  p<»nvin, 
would  lie  extolled  as  a  noble  effort  of  iiut riot i:»m 
to  restore  the  freedom  of  their  country. 

Mscenns  took  the  op[)osite  side,  and  contended 
for  the  necessity  of  a  new  8|)ecii»s  of  government, 
in  circumstances  so  diffen^nt  from  those  in  which 
the  republic  lind  been  forme<l.  "So  great  an 
e«npin>,"  he  sai<I,  *' surrounded  by  so  many 
enemies,  required  the  authority  and  the  st^rret 
counsels  of  a  prince,  aidotl,  but  not  controlled, 
by  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  qualified  to 
serve  him.  The  time,  when  the  n>uublic  might 
lely  on  the  virtue  and  mo(]cration  ot  the  greater 
part  of  her  citizens  is  now  no  more ;  men  are 
governed  by  ambition  or  intereirt,  and  if  one  per- 
son decline  the  sovereignty,  many  pretenders 
will  arise,  who  will  again  tear  the  republic  aiiun- 
der  h\'  their  wars  and  contens^ions."  He  ob- 
servi^,  that  the  fortune  or  destiny  of  Octavius 
had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  a>mmon- 
wcdtli ;  that  he  ought  not  to  dt^pisc  its  gifts,  or 
to  thiow  the  Roman  iM>ople  again  into  a  state  of 
confusion  and  annrcny,  out  of  which  he  had 
l»een  destinetl  to  save  them.  From  these  topii*s, 
he  prot.vedt.'d  to  consider  the  ditncuhies  to  be 
encnunti're^l  in  the  administmtion  of  such  a  go- 
vernment, drlivcret]  maxims  that  contain  the 
wisiiom  of  monarchy,  {x>int(Hl  at  regulations 
calculated  to  preser>e  some  S])ecie8  of  civil  c»in- 
stitution,  yet  de{«ending  on  the  will  of  the  prince, 
and,  according  to  the  account  which  is  given  of 
his  sj>e«'('h,  sur^ncstod  at  this  conference  moai 
n:irts  of  the  plan  which  Octavius  actually  carried 
into  exeriition.' 

Ill  the  result  of  this  consultation,  it  is  8;iid, 
thnt  not  only  Octavius,  but  Agrippa  likewise, 
embraced  the  o})inion  (»f  ]Ma.'cenus;  and  that 
they,  from  thenceforward,  considerejl  the  secure 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  as  the  common 
object  of  all  their  councils.  Tln\v  api)ear  to 
have  aijreei.1,  that  (h'tavius  should  treat  the  se- 
nate as  he  had  in  this  conference  treated  his 
frieridM ;  that  he  shoulil  projKise  to  nVign  his 
power,  iilXi'i't  to  make  his  contiuuins  to  hold  it 
the  result  of  tlu'ir  own  delilH^rations,  and,  by 
thesi'  means,  obtain  the  sanction  of  a  It^gal  esta- 
blishment. 

To  smooth  the  way  to  this  -ini,  »ome  previous 
fiteiw  were  vet  to  l>e.  taken.  Mm  h  had  alreailv 
l)een  done  by  ( K'tavuw  to  si»cure  his  jnnver,  to 
reconcihr  his  new  subjects,  and,  in  ca-^e  oi'  any 
coni'iM'tition,  to  nvommend  himself  to  the  public 
choice;  but  some  caution  wjis  still  to  l»e  employ<>d 
in  bringing  forward  a  que*<lion,  relating  to  the 
continuaiuu"  of  the  jirescnt  govj'rnrnent,  or  the 
resti»rati»)n  of  the  republic.  The  seiiale,  on  whose 
readily  einbracinir  and  acting  the  pari  that  was 
expt'ctrd  from  lln'in  the  whole  dep'tidiil,  was  to 
be  ^iTutini/^'d  aiid  pur;ie«l  of  all  inrtnUTs,  who  I 
Wen*  bv  tin*  love  of  npiiblican  govrrnmi-nt.  or  by  | 
any  oxUvr  circumstances,  likely  to  iii.ir  the  dr-  , 
f«i<['i.  A  siu'jlc  \oic<-  in  this  a-<-.  in!»lv.  i;i\en  for 
rec'ivinix   the   tlcinission,   whicli    Oi-taMUs    was 
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al>out  to  offer,  might  have  neatly  dinooak 
Ills  project,  ohIigiMl  liim  to  throw  asiJr  faif  i 
guise,  and  might  have  made  it  nece«aiTfcrlil 
to  continue  holding  by  force  what  lie  vi$brit 
receive  by  consent,  or  even  ia  ba 
U.  C.  t*^y.  prcdsetl  uiwn  him  bv  the  iatenKtirf 
Imperater       *^^  ortlefs  iif  men.     In  OlJff  to  ol^ 
Oryar  F/.      ^'^^  the  dis}M]sitionM  with  which  b 
M.  -ff^rt^iptf.  aln udy  endravouivd  to  inifiirAi  ?■  ■'*'■' 
stMiate  and  the  peo[iIe,  be  himi   ^' '  ^-' 
conjunction  whh  Agrippa,  entered  on  the  oil   ^'^  *  #• 
of  oriisul  for  the  sixth  time,  diviikd  thefsn   '■-  ^'-^^ 
with  him,  as  usual  in  the  purest  tinH  of  Ai    '"'^-'j^ 
republic,  and  in  all  the  ezertiorif  of  thdr •    ■:.*~^", 
thority,  or  in  the  discharge  of  their  onni    ^'    ^ 
duties,  knowing  how  little  he  bad  to  appirhai    ''J'^} 
from  the  pa'tenslons  of  his  coUngoe,  iM    |,'^^. 
to  rank  with  him  on  the  most  perfect  Ma{i   ^  '     ' 
equality.  i;!'^\' 

Thc'new  consuls,  in  im)ceeding;tothar|ai'  "^jfX^ 
cijwl  object,  which  was  to  reform  the  leiuii^Hi  V;  ?  '\ 
to  fill  it  with  such  members  as  weie  likclTtft»  l^[\  '^, 
o{x>rate  in  the  design  they  had  fonnrd,</ibk»  *"^'-  ' 
ing  ff>r  Octavius  the  oovereignty  bj  a  fifll 
consent,  made  a  review  orceiuus,'tsiuDal,<(' 
the  ditlerent  orders  of  the  commonircakb;  al 
liaving,  in  consequence  of  the  late  tmSiK 
much  pro{H.-rtvas  well  as  public  honounbAfli 
{tower,  they  had  an  opi^ortunity  to  euvl  * 
well  as  to  promote  thoHi  whom  they  vitln* 
oblige ;  and  accordingly  made  such'  •  difeltte- 
tion  of  estates  and  dignities,  as  pUinlv  thkfft^ 
that  ol>se<]uiousness  to  the  will  ot  Cc-nx  vullt 
road  to  (Ustinction  a  1 1  'ortune. 

At  this  census  or  roiew  of  the  people,  Ai 
Roman  citiztMis  were  found  to  amount  to  bn 
million   one   hundred  ami    sixty-four  thooonl 
men  fit  !•>  carry  arms.2  So  much  had  their  nam- 
Ikt,   without  any  im'reasc  of  population,  aa;- 
mentetl  by  the  continual  admission  of  the  fiw- 
men  «»f  entire  towns  and  pnninccs,  ujionthc  lUk 
of  the  ixtjple. 

The  s4Miati'  had,  during  the  devastations  and 
in  the  evnit  of  fhe  civil  wars,  not  only  K^st  these 
who  made  its  princip;il  ornament,  consider^  as 
a  republican  council,  but  had  even  undergone  a 
great,  if  not  an  I'utiro  change  of  its  inenil«cr4.  h 
ccmsisted  now  of  wrsnms  occasionally  intruM 
by  the  parties  lat«ny  contending  for  cuiM-noritT : 
many,  ni  particular,  nami^J  by  Antony,  aiiJ 
who,  during  the  late  struggU»s,'eiideavourt\I  to 
supjHirt  the  causi'  of  their  i>atron.  Tht-s**,  more 
esjHrially,  it  was  the  object  of  t.)cta\ius  to  ^^ 
move  ;  but  U'ing  desirous  to  court  all  onlrrs  of 
men,  as  well  us  to  set  aside  his  eneinit>«.  L-e  af- 
fk'ted  a  reluctance  in  ex  {Milling  particular  jrt- 
sons,  and  recommended  to  thusi-,  who  wer*-  con- 
scious of  any  distpialilication,  voluntarily  to  vrith- 
dniw  th«ir  nam(>s. 

In  consiquence  of  this  intimation,  fit\v  «n» 
tors  retinal,  pntlwbly  most  of  them  consci>iiii(i»f 
a  di<aflection  to  the  reigning  power.  Om*  huL- 
dred  and  forty  more  were  strucK  ofTthe  rolls.  In 
dif^chafiiiu'i  this  inxidious  sl•r^ir♦»,  ()i>ta\iii>  »u 
guanlrd  by  ten  <'ho-M»n  senatt)rs,  who  surri-i.n  NJ 
his  |M«r<(io  with  coui-ealcd  w»a|H)ij«,  -jru!  i-  niiI 
hiwi?«rirto  lui^e  bit'ii  easiMl  in  aniinur  un  !•  r  )ii* 
rolh'.     1 1.',  at  the  saint'  time,  endi'avuurf.l  lot-tl 


ii  Tlio  \vli«)k«  nuni]i.:r  nf  smils  must  have  fxc«e-j« 
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the  severity  of  hii  cenauTcs  in  clifTcronl 

■ufllerins  those,  who  were  excluded  fn)ni 

ite,  fitill  to  retain  the  dresii  of  tluit  order, 

tio  enjoy,  at  the  theatre,  and  other  public 

the  u«ual  precedence  of  the  senatorian 

Under  pretence  of  remlering  the  order 

nme  independent  and  more  renpectable,  he 

the  money  qualification  of  a  senator  from 

Id  twelve  hundred  thoumnd   sesterces;' 

without  any  {lersonal  imputation,  affcctc^d 

elude  siHne  senators  for  the  want  of  this 

qulification  ;  others  he  contrived  to  gain  by 

artful  method  of  bribery,  alleging,  that 

ptihKc  should  not  be  deprivcxl  of  tlie  8er\'icos 

^c»jihy  citizens  merely  by  a   deficiency  in 

_  fortune,  he  from  his  own  coflferi*,  made  up 

^■totes  €€  several  senators  to  the  new  quali- 

"      L     A  striking  in<rtanco  of  the  policy  in 

he  excelled ;  at  once  the  most  effectual  to 

his  purpose,  and  the  most  artful  to,  |)al- 

^  <^  to  conceal  his  design. 

Jj?  *^  forms  which  the  present  consuls,  Oc- 

and  A{^p|ia,  affected  to  oliserve  in  the 

T^  of  their  public  duties,  the  republic 

"so  much  to  revive,   that  one  Ctuintus 

ios  was  tcm{iti*<]  to  nfTer  Iiimsclf  as  candi- 

Jn  free  election  for  the  office  (»f  tribune ;  but 

^^i*  instance,  Octivjux  thought  himw'lf  obliged 

,^^*^»tiinp  the  oharacier  of  master.     Althougli  he 

%^2J*^*^'  ^''**  forms  of  the  repulilic  to  reconcile 

^l^^ttwniln  of  mm  to  his  coverniiM'nt,  he  knew 

%S?'  **  dwtinjjulsh  whit  liad  a  tendency  to  ravish 

^2*  IJ^^vrnmeni  out  of  his  hand<i,  or  to  embroil 

i^J*>  m  contests  with  the  [icople :  he  therefore 

^^^mtn'lft]  this  candidate  for  the  office  of  tribune 

^^^hdraw  his  pretentions,  and  not  to  awaken, 

^^his  unreasonable  canvas,  the  turbulent  dispo- 

whi^h  had  fiiniu'rlv  so  much  alTlicted  the 


In  the  aTt.4  whi-h  wi-n*  practised  on  the  citi- 

■JPIH  i»f  R<»me,  fih(>w!«,   pnicj-ssions,  snd  [lublic 

nitertiinnK'ntt   always  m:td<>  a  |>art,  and  tlirv 

iperihil  on  this  i)eople,  |N*rha]M«  <»[X'Mte  on  all 

onnkirNi,  with  surh  (Niwerful  fffi-rts,  »<<  not  to 

be  o\^erlr>i-iki*«]  without  the  dan'^i-r  of  iiiistakiiifr 

the eirrurn«tan<*es  which  Lvid  to  the  most  im{)ort- 

ant  events.      <.)ctuviu'i,   aware  of  this  rireum- 

stance,  I  in  the  presi'nt  as  wrll  as  on  former  oc- 

rari'>n«,  ha%ing  tem|il('s  and  oth«T  piiblir  works 

eircci*^!  with  great  m?i:;riiliccnci',  ctli-brntwl  the 

dei!i  ~  iiion,  or  t^M*  Cf>mpl(tion  of  them,  with  many 

|«ni;r-U'»  enti'rt.iinrih'nl*  :iiid  shows;  h«'  fur[ii(«h* 

f»!.  at  hi«»  own  ex|»i'ii"<e,  th«*  rin'us  .ind  thentrr.s 

with  r  intinnid  entiTl.iiiiTii«'Mt<i,  uith  the  fi;*ht'< 

of  -'if.  ifMr",    :iii<l  the    Kiitmj  jt   huntiii:^   <if 

wild  '*'i-f'*.     Whilr  hi"  thiM«*m'<iiim;«il  thi' |Ki>- 

lA**  III  thi'ir  u^u  tl  viciH  iif  iill<'iif>«i-i  nw]  di-^-ijn- 

tJ"Ti,  h"'  .i\ii:  K-'l  liyini;  .my  new  bunN'ii-«,  <Mnrrjl- 

e-J  a'!  irrfifs  A^w  to  Ihi- tn'i'*»irv  within  the  city, 

and  iii'-rw:!-".!  fi-tirfolil thr  ^mtuitiiii'i di-lriiiutioii'^ 

f  if  I"  .rsi.    I'i«  tH ]iiipular  :ir1"*.  hvy  incl  a  -j^-^'iii* 

»if  .i'?ri''-*y  ni.dl  p.i-l  ojri'n''*"*  :iii'l  ilillrfi'iiri--*; 
rt-j*  il-'l  .1 1  thi'  ii'-t-*,  wfiifh.  duriri:r  tin*  I iti*  \'u>- 
If  'it  ri'i;*  s  thi*  -jiirit  of.i  p.irty  li.i'i  ilicl  itfi! ;  .ind, 
to  q-!;'?  »'i»'  ip,iri  111  n-i'Hi-*  nf  ni.iny.  who  wi-n- 
ri>-|-  i-<-i«  ••!'  hiM'i:!  t  iki-ii  pirt  witfi  hi-*  •  nrji.ii's 
\.4-  J tw  "V.l  t'lit  .ill  p'lj  •  r-  iif  fi-iMrd-  m'1/«m|  in 
r.j.;».  u/»  >  th«'  fli.il  n  Iu--ti'»ii  i-f  Antniix'-*! 
\tr,\.  ^*i  r»- 'N'-trnM-il;  llniuuh  ifi  this  Oi'iiii'ii!*-  ! 
%iii«  r«'';tr.i<fi«^4  him,  anil  n!!*  ji-**,  th;it  Hiich  |iri*  ' 
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pers  were  preserved  and  afterwards  employed  in 
evidence  against  persons  whom  he  thought  pro* 
\K'T  to  oppress.* 

At  the  dose  of  this  memorable  consulate,  Oo- 
tavius  laid  down  the  fasces,  and.  agreeable  to 
the  forms,  of  the  republic,  took  the  usual  oath  of 
declaration,  that  he  had  faithfullv,  and  with 
his  utmost  ability,  discharged  the  (duties  of  his 

station.  Being  di*stined  to  the  same 
U.  C.  7*26.  ofHce  of  consul  for  the  following  year, 

he  resumed  the  enMgns  of  power; 
^Ce^rPii  *"*^  thinking  the  senate  and  |M*ople, 
M.  Agrippa  ^V  ^^**  steps  he  luid  already  taken, 
///.  sufficiently  preponxl  for  the  subject 

he  meant  to  bring  under  considers* 
tion,  he,  on  the  Ides,  or  thirteenth  of  January, 
surprirted  them  uith  a  direii  and  full  resignation 
of  all  the  extraonlinary  fwwers  which  he  held  in 
the  empire.  This  solemn  act  he  accom)ninied 
with  a  speech,  which,  acconling  to  his  usual 
practice,  having  committed  it  to  writing,  he  read. 
Being  sensiMe  that  his  sincerity  would  be  ques- 
tioned, and  that  his  having  taken  the  most  effec- 
tual measures  to  obtain  and  to  secure  the  govern- 
ment was  but  ail  ill  iiylication  of  his  intention  to 
resign  it,  he  employed  a  grtmt  part  of  his  ha- 
rnngue  in  removing  BUS|Hcions,  not  merely  by 
assurances  of  sincerity,  but  by  arguments  like- 
wise drawn  from  general  to|iics  of  prolmbility  and 
n'ason.  To  this  puriKMe,  he  obttervinl,  that  many 
Ijersons,  who  were  tnemw'lves  inca|Nii)le  of  such 
mtiMitions,  mijiht  t^)ul)t  hii*  Mnceritv,  ami  that 
many,  who  could  not  liehold  a  stiiN'nor  without 
envy,  would  lv»  dis(N>sefl  to  misrepres«>nt  bin  ac- 
tions ;  but  that  the  immtsliate  ex<>cution  of  the 
pur(N)M>  he  had  declared,  would  remove  every 
doul>t,  would  silence  every  attempt  of  calumny, 
entitle  him  to  cre<lit,  and  to  their  just  esteem. 

'^  That  I  have  it  in  my  |Niwer  to  retain  the 
governmeiit,''  he  wiid,  "no  one  will  qmndion. 
( >f  my  enemies,  sarnie  have  sufTenNl  the  just 
t'fftvls  of  th4*ir  own  ohfttiiiucy,  and  others  having 
exi»«»ri»'iice<l  my  clemeiicv,  are  fully  nronciled. 
My  friends  are  confinmHi  in  th«-ir  attachment,  by 
the  mutual  exchaniie  of  g<N»d  offices  U'tween 
ns  an<l  bv  a  |inrtici{i:ition  in  the  manap>nM>nt  of 
Hlfiiirs.  1  ha\e  no  real  danger  to  f<ar,  and  any 
alarm  I  miirht  receive,  wouitl  only  hasten  the 
pro«ifM  I  am  in  condition  to  ^iNc  of  my  |iower.  1 
li:i\r  many  allies,  and  numerous  forees,  w«  II  at- 
tiiched  to  my  )N>rsi>n ;  monev,  magazines,  and 
•itores  of  every  deM*rii>tion;  with  wlisit  is  of  iiuire 
ronH'qiieiiiT  than  all  tlMw  put  together,  I  am 

iiI.ii*ol,  by  the  choice  of  the  s<'nate  and  jsHqile  of 
toioe,  at  the  head  ot' the  ri'piiblic 

*'  Wliat  I  now  »lo.  1  hojK*  v%ill  explain  my  [tji^t 
action^,  and  liilmci- thusi'  who  impute  my  loriner 
I'oiidiirt  to  anihiti«>ii,  or  who  MipiM»M>  that  I  iiiii 
not  now  oiiieere  in  the  n'hit^nation  whirli  I  pro- 
li---;  to  maki*.  Ha^in:;  the  Mixt-reiL'nty  iil  p^^ellt 
in  iiiv  ])iis>u><CKiiin,  1  n'iii»iiii(*e  it,  and  ili-li\er  into 
%our  hand;*,  the  army,  tin*  nlatf.  thf  iint\iiices, 
not  11)1  n-ty  in  tin*  condition  in  \%hi(-h  1  nvei^ni 
tliiMii,  hut  in  a  <'onditioii  miii-h  iinproMtl  by  iiiy 
exertiiiii'*. 

"  1^'t  thi  J  ai^ifMi  then  evince  the  ^iiiei-rily  of 
the  dtt'laratiitiiH  1  iirnle.  when,  U  in;;  i-niTa'N-d 
in  the  late  unhappy  conli  -t,  I  proli>H"d  that  my 
inlfotions  wi-re  ti»  ohtairi  iiiHiire  uL':nn<4  the 
nninli*rers  of  iiiv  father,  aii'i  some  n  lit-t  lo  tlia 
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cnmmonwcahh  from  Uic  evils  with  whicli  it  was 
atHirtufl. 

"I  wish,  inili'rd,  that  this  task  had  never 
been  iniposed  upon  inc ;  Uiat  the  republic  had 
ncvor  litood  in  netnl  of  my  aer\'ic€*fl,  and  that  thn 
fatal  divisions  we  have  exi)erienced,  l\ad  never 
Liken  place.  Rut  since  the  fati^s  had  otherwise 
decreed,  and  since  the  republic^  youn£r  as  I  was, 
requin-d  even  my  assistance,  I  declined  no  la- 
bour, I  shunned  no  danj;er,  I  made  ertorts  above 
my  years  and  my  strength.  Neither  toil  nor 
danrrer,  the  entreaties  of  my  friends,  the  threats 
of  my  enemies,  the  tumults  of  the  s(.>ditious,  nor 
the  furv  of  tho^M}  wlio  op|)osed  me,  could  turn 
me  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  your  ^ood.  I  for- 
got myself;  1  liccamc  alto«;etheT  yours.  The 
event,  with  respect  to  you,  is  known ;  for  my- 
self, the  only  reward  I  desire,  is  the  sense  of 
having  delivered  my  country  from  the  evils 
with  which  it  was  distressed,  and  of  havinor 
restored  you  to  the  state  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity which  you  now  enjoy.  With  these  advan- 
ti^es,  resume  your  political  trust,  and  the  forms 
of  your  constitution ;  take  charge  of  your  pro- 
vinces, and  the  direction  of  your  military  forces ; 
conduct  every  part  according  to  the  rules  and  pre- 
cedents which  were  laid  down  by  your  ancestors. 

"My  conduct,  in  this  resignation,  will  not 
appear  unaccountable  to  those  who  have  ob- 
verved  the  mod<!ration  with  which  I  have  fre- 
quently declined  the  uncommon  distinctions  by 
which  you  offereil  to  raise  me  above  the  level  of 
my  fellow-citizens ;  nor  to  those  who  know  the 
real  value  of  human  possessions,  will  it  ap|)ear  a 
follv,  that  having  such  an  empire  in  my  power, 
I  choose  to  resign  it.  If  I  am  supposed  to  have 
any  retrard  to  justice,  what  more  just  than  that 
I  should  restore  to  you  what  is  your  own  1  If 
I  atn  8up{K)sed  to  l>e  governeil  by  prudence, 
what  mon;  prudent,  than  to  withdraw  trom  trou- 
ble, from  general  env\',  and  from  the  snares  of 
my  enemies?  If  I  am  suppose<l  to  aim  at  glorv, 
the  great  object  for  which  men  have  most  wil- 
lingly exposed  themselves  to  liazards  and  toils, 
what  more  glorious  than  to  dispose  of  empire  to 
others,  an<l  to  rest  secure  myself  in  the  honours 
of  ajirivate  station'? 

"  Having  the  choice  of  many  actions,  which 
reflect  honour  on  my  father's  memory,  and  may 
do  so  on  my  own,  these  actions  I  prefer  to  any 
other;  that  he,  Ixjing  oflere<l  the  sovereignty  of 
his  country  refused  to  accept  of  it ;  ana  that  I 
myself,  being  in  actual  (>()ssession  of  that  sove- 
rciignty,  have  resigned  it.  To  these  actions,  the 
concjuest  of  Gaul,  of  Mysia,  of  Egypt  and  Pa- 
noniii,  the  victories  olitaincd  over  Pharnaces,  Ju- 
b;i,  Pliraates,  the  i>ass:i(re  of  the  Rhine,  and  of 
the  British  sea,  though  far  exc4*eding  the  achieve- 
ments of  former  times,  are  yet  of  inferior  ac- 
count :  even  the  merit  of  liaving  c^onducted  to  so 
glorious  an  issue  the  unhapi>y  contest  in  which 
we  have  been  engagetl,  the  having  overcome  as 
enemies  all  who  withstood  our  reformations,  the 
having  protected  as  friends  all  who  were  pacilic 
and  well  inclined  to  the  commonwealth,  the 
having  by  moderation  and  clemency  stript  civil 
war  itself  of  many  of  its  greatest  evils,  are  not 
com|)anible  to  this;  That  lieinj^  in  a  condition  to 
rei^n,  we  have  not  been  intoxicated  with  power : 
neither  could  ho  be  seducxxl  to  accept  of  a  crown 
which  was  offered  to  him,  nor  I  to  retain  a  do* 
Biiniun  which  ii  actually  in  my  handi. 
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"  I  do  not  mention  any  past  tdin  froaMRr^ 
tentation,  or  with  a  view  to  pn)6t  bjtl»ii»Ki'i 
tage  it  gives  me,  but  merely  to  shofr,  that]  bv  vp 
the  value  of  my  present  ccHiduct,  ind  hinak  fcx 
it  my  choice,  hccBiuse  I  think  it  mot  ^mm  K. 
than  any  other  conduct  I  could  hoU.  t:^. 

'*  I  might,  indeed,  (not  to  dng  m  nasii  ti^ 
name  of  my  lather  into  this  arpiiiinl,)^  bic 
lenge  any  one  to  compare  withowlfiifc  d\ 
part  whicii  I  now  act.  Being  at  ue  Mil  ' 
great  and  well  appointed  anmnattadidlia 
person ;  being  master  of  the  ueu  intkb  tkp 
lars  of  Herrulea ;  of  all  the  town  ind  |Mi 
of  this  mighty  empire,  without  iny  Conpip 
my,  or  domestic  sedition  to  molHt  ne;  bof 
cheerfully  acknowledged  and  ohefed  MMUJp  w.4 
in  pn^found  peace,  1  now  willingly  u^rf*  |b 
own  accord  repiffn  the  whole,  from  i  Rprik  kn 
my  fellow-citizens,  and  (ram  aie^wAi  ~~ 
laws  of  my  country. 

"  What  I  have  'to  apprehend,  is  vijm'w 
sensibility  to  the  merit  of  what  I  pRun^^ 
your  doubt  of  its  reality,  and  of  the  mast^i 
my  intention;  but  you  give  ciefttoiltaM 
examples  recorded  of  former  timMb  YobiU 
that  the  Horatii  and  the  Dedi,  tint  }im 
Curtius,   and  Regulus   exposed  tbflwtak 
daiu;er,  even  rushed  upon  certain  drttnitek 
establish  for  themselves  a  reputation  tftfiM 
Why  should  not  I,  to  enjoy,  even  dmiBi  ^ 
lifetime,  a  fame  far  superior  to  tbnn,  fOV  V 
the  action  which  I  now  propoaeT  'Wmthi*  | 
cients  alone  possessed  of  magnaninutrl  oivl^ 
age  liecome  Darren  and  unabled  to  "basg  (A 
such  examples? 

"Think  not,  however,  that  I  men  to  i 
the  late  public  distractions,  or  propose  to  ( 
the  government  to  an  unruly  and  factious  nift 
tude.  No;  broken  with  UhL  and  oiiiwUkri 
with  lalK)ur  as  I  am,  I  should  prefer  ikith  k 
such  a  desertion  of  the  public  cause.  To^ 
my  fathers,  who  {N)sses8  wisdom  and  vtBi 
equal  to  the  trust,  I  resign  this  goTemna 
Weary  with  st^licitudc  and  care,  I  reliw  fw 
tliat  envy  which  the  best  of  men  cannot  eKi| 
and  prefer  the  glories  of  a  private  life  to  the  A 
gcrs  of  empire.  To  your  judgments  and  loll 
multi{)licity  of  counsel  which  must  in  wm) 
ever  excel  the  reason  and  understanding  of  a 
single  person,  I  now  commit  the  repub&e. 
therefore  adjure  you,  in  consideration  of  aoji 
vice  which  I  may  have  rt^ndered  to  my  coddI 
either  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity,'  thit  ] 
will  suffer  me  to  retire  in  quiet,  and  give  me 
op{X)rtunity  to  evince,  that  I  know  how  tool 
as  well  as  Kow  to  conunand  ;  and  that,  vluk 
power,  I  iniix)sed  no  condition  upon  others  n 
which,  as  a  subject,  I  am  not  myself  vvilluv; 
comply.  In  this  capacity,  my  conscience  t 
me,  tliat  unguarded  and  unattended  I  mayi 
for  safety  on  your  aflection,  and  that  I  have 
thing  to  fear,  either  in  the  way  of  violence  or 
suit.  But,  if  there  should  b%*a  danger  fromi 
secret  enemy,  (for  what  |)erson  ever  pis 
through  scenes  like  those,  in  which  I  hat-e  ad 
without  creating  some  private  enemies  71  il 
better  to  die,  than  to  purchase  security  or  i 
slaving  my  country.  If  the  event  should  be  fr 
postenty  at  least  will  do  me  the  justice  tooi 
that  so  far  from  seeking  a  kingdom  at  the  ( 
pense  of  the  blood  of  other  men,  I  have  frn 
resigned  one  at  the  hazard  of  mj  own.    Wl 
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will  have  the  immortal  ffods  and 
lemics ;  thej  will  pcrisD,  as  the 
y  father  have  peiished,  Iraving 
aonuments  of  divine  iustke  and 
,  every  one  has  had  nis  just  re- 
ithcr  is  placed  among  the  gods, 
th  eternal  gioiy;  his  murderers 
I  the  punLuunent  due  to  tlicir 

;  bom  to  die ;  but  he  who  dies, 
with  honour,  in  some  measure 
fete,  and  acquires  a  species  of 
I  have  lived,  as  I  trust,  with 
er  and  less  arduous  part  of  my 
ikowise  in  my  power.  I  now, 
)  to  you  the  arms,  the  govern- 
iUe,  and  all  the  legal  powers  of 
1th.  Be  not  dismayed  by  the 
object  on  the  one  hand,  nor  le- 
y  on  the  other.  My  counsel,  in 
matters  of  moment,  sh&ll  be 

be  the  unalterable  rule  of  your 
B  administration  of  government, 
der,  though  attendra  with  some 
s  prefcraTjIe  to  fluctuation  and 
wnich,  aiming  at  improvement, 
ition  of  men  precarious  and  un- 

lerefore,  as  well  as  in  public  life, 
laws ;  not  as  persons  who  aim 
riy,  but  as  persons  who  aim  at 
:h  are  due  to  merit 
provinces,  whether  in  peace  or 
nsdom  and  virtue ;  do  not  cn^iy 
loluments  that  attend ^the  public 
i  for  profit  to  yourselves,  but  for 
Nperity  to  the  commonwealth; 
ul,  punish  the  guilty;  not  only 
lie  profx^rty  as  too  sacred  to  bie 
rider  even  your  private  iiosses- 
which  you  owe  to  the  state, 
at  is  your  own ;  covet  not  what 
{  wrong  not  your  allies  or  sub- 
ihly  provoke  any  power  to  hos- 
stand  in  (car  of  those  who  are 
or  enemies.  Be  alwa^'s  armed, 
each  other,  nor  against  th«MC 
to  peace.  Supoiv  your  troops 
hat  is  appcHntcJ  iur  tlieir  |ay 
that  they  may  not  be  tempted 
h-es  by  mvading  the  pro|ierty 
liiens ;  keep  them  under  strict 
ley  may  respect  their  duty  as 
public  peace,  and  not  become, 
less  of  their  i«>rce,  a  school  fur 
DommiKMon  of  crimes, 
■ral  arc  the  rules  of  your  con- 
is  not  necessary  to  make  the 
UoDs :  these  are  sufficiently  evi- 
l  only  I  will  mention,  bclfare  I 
1  conform  yourselves  to  these 
happy,  ami  you  will  owe  thanks 
:  iilarrd  the  administratiun  in 
it  you  depart  from  them,  you 
repent  of  what  I  now  <ki,  and 
ito  all  the  disor^rs  from  which 
lesruTil  the  commonwralth." 
irport  of  a  «)H«ch,  said  to  have 
r  iktavius,  in  announcing  his 
[n  the  emiiirr.  Tlie  perfurm- 1 
ipmr  worthy  of  Uie  \vrmia  to  | 


whom  it  is  ascribed,  and,  like  other  speediM 
recorded  in  ancient  liistory,  may  have  been 
framed  by  the  historian.*  The  occasion,  how- 
ever, was  remarkable,  and  this  speech  having  been 
committed  to  writing,  may  have  been  preserved 
in  the  records  of  the  senate.  The  hiatoiian  may 
have  copied  it  from  thence ;  or,  if  disposed  to 
fabricate  a  speech,  could  not  in  this  case,  with- 
out detection,  substitute  any  fiction  for  what 
was  real.  The  composition  indeed  may  have 
suffered  in  the  first  translation,'  as  well  as  in 
this  extract  or  paraphrase  of  it ;  but  the  matter, 
though  not  such  as  misht  have  been  expected 
from  the  coiu]ueror  of  Uic  Roman  empire  on  a 
serious  occasion,  and  in  the  actual  exertion  of  al 
his  abilities,  yet  u  such  as  we  may  suppose  Oc- 
tavius  to  have  employed  in  supuorting  an  assumed 
character,  and  in  propoaing  wnat  he  did  not  wish 
to  obtain. 

The  references  which,  in  ushering  in  this  pre- 
tended resignation,  are  made  to  the  disorders  of 
the  Ute  republic ;  the  argunaents  which  are  made 
use  of  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  a  purpose  to  re- 
sign the  government  of  it,  and  the  ostentation 
of  great  merit  in  making  this  sacrifioe,  are  well 
enough  suited  to  the  part  which  the  speaker  was 
acting,  and  to  the  solicitude  under  which  be 
spoke,  niit  to  make  too  deep  an  impression,  nor 
to  be  taken  at  his  word.  The  barefilccd  and  pal- 
pable imposture  in  which  he  was  engaged,  did 
not  admit  of  the  dignity  which  mi^ht  nave  been 
expected  in  so  high  a  place ;  and,  if  the  history 
of  this  pretended  resignation  were  not  confirmed 
by  the  united  testimony  of  many  writers,  and 
still  more  by  the  Usting  effects  of  jt,  in  the  forma 
and  in  the  state  of  the  em  lire,  the  want  of  dig- 
nity in  other  parts  of  this  Dusiness,  as  well  as  in 
the  tenor  of  this  speech,  might  create  a  doubt  of 
its  veracity ;  but  toe  same  forms  of  resignation 
were  again  repeated,  and  great  festivalir  at  cer- 
tain periods  were  hekl  on  this  account. 

As  soon  as  this  speech  was  ended,  notwith- 
standing the  many  evils  which  had  been  recent- 
ly fvlt  under  the  republic,  it  is  probable,  that  if 
Octavius  had  appeared  to  be  sincere  in  making 
it,  his  proposal  to  restore  the  commonwealth 
would  have  been  leocived  with  j|oy.  There  were 
yet  many  wlio  revered  the  ancient  constitution, 
and  bmented  the  loss  of  their  own  political  con- 
sequence. Some,  who  woukl  have  oeen  glad  to 
renew  the  competition  for  power  and  dominion 
which  had  been  recently  decided,  and  many 
who  would  have  rejoice<]  to  find  so  much  conse- 
quence at  once  bestowed  on  the  order  of  senators 
to  which  they  themselves  had  been  unexpectedly 
raised ;  but  as  much  care  had  licen  taken  in  tho 
nomination  of  senators,  to  fill  this  assembly  with 
unamUtious  men,  who  were  likely  to  prefer 
jieace  to  every  other  object,  or  with  men  of  a  ser- 
vile cast,  who  would  follow  the  cry  when  rained 
to  confirm  the  emperor's  power,  it  is  probal»Ie, 
that  proper  persons  were  prei«ml  to  lead  the 
way  111  the  part  which  the  senate  was  to  take  on 
this  occasion. 

The  majority  of  the  meeting  indeed  was  sur- 
prisc«J  and  peqilexed.  There  could  lie  no  doubt, 
that  Octavius  wished  to  have  his  proposal  re- 
j4t*tl^] ;  but  it  wouU  have  iNTn  an  ill  maniirr  of 
paying  court,  to  apjiear  to  luve  penetrated  his 
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(Yciiirrn.  Tt  was  nrcpfwary  to  afTcct  implicit  fiiith 
in  the  8inc4'rity  of  hifl  |«ir|M»!»o,  at  the  pamo  timo 
to  witlu4t:iiKl  the  extriinoii  uf  it  in  the  niofit  (lor- 
omj>tory  manner.  'l'hi:»  ground  licinij  pointpi) 
out  by  thoiVi  who  wore  in  the  concert,  or  by 
those  who  had  discerniwnt  enouirh  to  perceive 
it,  was  in:i(tantlv  muz<^1  by  tho  who!e  assembly.' 
They  lieaeecheit  (Jctjivius,  as  with  one  voice,  not 
to  abumlon  the  common  wealth ;  olMened,  that 
lerviccA,  still  n;reut(>r  than  those  he  had  already 
performed,  wen;  vet  due  to  the  republic;  that  the 
tear  of  his  intenditi};  to  resign  the  government, 
had  already  fdlofi  t\w  minds  of  the  {leople  with  a 
cruel  anxiety;  that  he  alone  could  quii^  their  ap- 
prehenhions,  by  not  only  nrmaiiiing  at  the  head 
of  the  emiiire,  but  by  acxrepting  the  government 
in  such  a  formal  manner,  as  would  give  them  as- 
surance of  his  continuing  to  hold  it.' 

To  this  retjuest,  Octavius  was  inexorable;  but 
he  was  prevailed  upon  not  to  lav  the  whole  load 
of  administration  at  once  on  die  senate.  He 
was  willing  to  administer  some  part  of  the  ffo- 
▼crnment  for  a  limited  time,  and  to  retain  the 
cnmmand  of  the  aniiy  for  ten  years;  to  continue 
his  inspection  over  some  of  the  most  refractor)* 
provinces,  such  as  were  yet  unsettled,  such  as 
were  wild  and  uncultivate<l,  such  as  had  manv 
inaccessible  retn'ats,  under  the  favour  of  which 
the  iKHiple  still  continued  unsulnlued,  or  still  in 
condition  to  rcliel.  He  agreed  to  take  charge  of 
iuch  provinces  on  the  fwntier,  as,  \\c\ng  contigu- 
ous to  warlike  and  hostile  neighbours,  were  ex- 
\xt9Cil  to  freciuent  invasion;  hut  such  as  were 
already  pacilic,  and  accustomed  to  civil  forms, 
such  as  wen*  reconcile<I  to  the  tribute  which  they 
{Kiid,  he  insisted  that  the  senate,  as  the  more  easy 
and  profitable  part  of  the  government,  should 
take  under  their  own  administration;  and  that 
they  shouKl  l)e  reydy  to  relieve  him  of  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  hU  bunion,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  jjeriod  to  whicli  ho  liiuitod  his  accoptMnoc  of 
the  inilitiirvi  comniuiul. 

i>y  this  nna;xi"-»ry  partition  of  the  empire,  the 
provinces  whifh  in  At'rini  had  fonnod  the  stall's 
of  Carlhag*'  and  Cyn^iio,  with  the  kini^dom  of 
Numidia:  in  Kuropo,  the  niuro  wealthy  and  ]»a- 
citic  parts  of  SjKtnj,  tlio  islands  of  ^^anlinia, 
JSioily,  and  <  'rote  ;  with  the  dilli?ront  districts  of 
(in^oce,  Kpirus  Maoodonia,  and  Dalmatia;  and 
boyon<l  tlie  /Ki^oan  S4'a,  the  rich  province  of 
Asia,  with  the  kin^'donis  of  Hithynia  and  Pon- 
tus,  were  comniitloil  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
senate. 

The  oniiK'ror  still  n-tainod,  under  his  own  ini- 
me^lialo  oharijo,  the  mmf.  w/.rliko  districts  in 
Spain,  in  (laul  and  in  Syria,  with  the  kinjjdom  of 
Kgypt,  and  all  tlip  rrr<*at  military  stations  and  re- 
sorts of  t!ic  lojfi.ins  on  the  Kuphrdtcs,  the  Da- 
nube, an<l  thr  Kliim*.'  Sonio  time  afterwards, 
under  protonc**  t)f  a  w,ir  which  arose  in  Dalma- 
tid,  he  acc«'|iio<l  of  this  j)ro\incc,  in  <'\ohange  for 
the  island  of  (Cyprus,  and  the  district  of  -Varlnnme. 

It  was  unrlrrr«t(».)d,  that  the  oin|)«'ror  and  the 
8<^nato,  in  tln'ir  tpi.ilily  of  jurtners  in  the  sove- 
roiiTntv,  should  have  the  nomination  of  ixovernors 
in  their  rosjNvtivr  pri)\inc»«s;  that  tlios*?  named 
bv  the  srn.ito  sliouM  bo  civil  olfjiMTi  niorolv,  with 
the  title  i>f  pr.K'.onsnl,  but  without  the  ]H)Wor  of 
the  sword  or  any  military  rank,  and  they  were 

1  Zonar.  lit)  x.  c  :M.      -2  Dio.  I.'nss  lit).  liii.  c.  11. 
'i  Lio.  Cau  lib.  liii.  c.  li.  ^strabo,  lib.  xvii.  tine. 
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not  to  remain  in  office  longn  tban  ant  w,tl|  ■'•'  "^! ' 
the  officeni  to  be  nameil  by  the  empnwtw^l-' 
liave  military  rank,  with  the  tii^  of  fn^dtf^K-  '  .^. 
and  were  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  h»nrawg«^  I  ^^ 
accountable  only  to  himsrlf,  and  tohotdtbiciiQ^  ■  ** 
missions  during  his  |:)leasiirp.^ 

From  the  rofomuitions  which  OcUnuwli^ 
mode  in  the  estaltlinhiocnt  of  the  pranimt 
apfieann]  that  he  himseh'  clearly  undmiDaiiki 
circumstances  by  which  those  mnnbenaf^ 
empire  had  become  too  ffreat  for  tbe  baiai 
by  which  the  dependencira  of  the  lepdilv  )A 
become  the  means  of  its  ruin ;  that  he  \M 
back  to  the  steps,  hy  wliich  the  ArstCniriii 
himself  had  advancisl  to  dominion,  ami  iniM 
to  efface  the  track,  in  order  that  no  one  vi^ 
follow  it,  or  employ  the  same  means  to  npwa 
himself,  which  Julius  CoMar  hwl  mi{4a\d  u 
subvert  the  republic. 

The  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  had  Vfa 
hitherto  not  so  much  the  demesne  of  tbr  n«- 
monwealth,  as  the  pro|)erty  of  privste  ntivni 
by  whom  they  were  conveved  from  one  tu  b* 
other  by  quick  succession.  As  they  were  rmiin'. 
in  trust  for  the  republic,  without  any  [ortinik 
assignment  of  a  share  in  the  jirofit^^  pvat  fsrt 
was'  diverted  to  private  uses;  or  where  ftnt 
sums  were  to  be.  accounted  for  to  the  stitr,  rhtn 
was  much  extorted  likewise  to  enrich  indiTi-iuab 
by  piH;uIation  and  oppression. 

h  rom  their  stations  abroad,  the  ofiicerf  of  ibc 
republic  returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  pnixinm 
to  purchase  importance  at  Rome.  If  tDP*\'  v^Tt 
frequently  changed,  the  empty  hand  wa«  tfvn 
held  out  with  fresh  mpacity,'  and  the  fuU  nt 
brought  iKick  with  quicKer  succession  to  cittu:: 
the  city :  if  continued  too  lonrr,  they  acquimJ  the 
force  of  great  monarchs,  got  iiossiT^ion  f>f  arrJw 
and  of  n^venue,  and  had  sufficient  n*^:»urr»*  :i 
men  and  money  to  enable  them  to  make  wjr<: 
the  state.  Marios  anil  Sylla  showetl  whr.t  c^".'! 
1)0  done  with  armies  lovietJ  from  the  opiii-^itr  f:'- 
tions  in  the  city  of  florae;  an<I  Juliu<  O'lr 
showed  what  use  could  Ik*  made  of  the  oirrr-^r* 
territory,  entrusted  for  a  continued  tirm  i  :>••::• 
to  the  jTovernmont  of  the  same  jMT-mn.  'I.'i'  :•■ 
])ublio  had  often  tottereil  under  th'*  cJ'  *t  t 
(iisonlors  which  an>se  in  the  capital,  but  u.':  '."■- 
covorably  under  the  blows  that  wen*  stru.'.V  tn-'j 
the  provinc«'s. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  head  of  the  rn  j!"  -■'' 
whatovoT  des«*ription,  whether  a  c»krniijo:uvi:.''li 
or  the  court  of  a  monarch,  could  ni)t  !"e  s;iti  ^r.-  !■: 
this  uistrihution  of  jHnver  anil  tni*Jt.  .Nbii-un^ 
wore  accordinjily  now  taken  bv  ( Jci.ivii:^  i  ■  ::■- 
form  the  o.<tablishment,  ami  to  reduce  thi-  jn  \;r.- 
cial  otrn-ors  to  their  projH^r  stato  cf  sijlHr:.';i- 
lion  and  doijondence.  The  duties  thov  wtn  !j 
levy,  and  their  own  emoluments,  wi  /■-•  r.-.-  r'j 
ascertained.  The  greater  provinces  w<  n^  iIIn!:'  ■• 
and  separate  otfiv-ers  ap{x.)inted  to  each  tixi*: n. 
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5  Th«-  provinci.O  ofTicir^  undi-r  Iho  rrpnl^f  >\^C.  r.'- 
salury,  nor  {)tit)lu>  nppoiiilmt'nt^  Tli»  v  m^t.  ■■■t'U'- 
sto<»it  to  subsist  at  IIh^  r-xponw.'  of  ili«?  pnnini'  - .  an' 
III  llii'ir  j«Miriiii.-:>  wore  allownl  to  uitpit-as  lur-^j-  fi":! 
rarriacs  ami  to  di'itiiind  I'Vrry  sii|>|ily  ni"  priAi-:<':i": 
and  foraei'  for  lh'»  mnii«T(ms  rctinu:*  or  r,.i.i\  ::^i 
iiKiially  attciiil  Ihciu.  Tin  pi.' p.»v«r#  hi-inj  aln:- ;  if 
wa««  prtjpost'd  tli.it  tin;  pr»»\iiii-ijil  or?ir.iT:»  «Jk^;i'.l  i* 
piipplind  by  mntrart:  but  IIk'  U-adiTs  of  futi-ni' 
Knino  W(>nt  fortti  to  tlK*  provinivs.  %%iih  u  |ji>\«.r  ilA. 
could  uut  be  rc-Mrainud  by  any  ruki  uliau^tr. 


•.IL) 


^kcr  men  nor  money  were  to  be  levied  with- 

^\it!iority  from  the  emperor  and  the  Bcnatc, 

J^T^'as  any  offirer,  to  whom  a  succrosor  was 

iP^ointcd,  to  rcmiin  in  his  command,  or  to  ab- 

**w^t  huHM'li'  from  Rome  above  three  months.^ 

^^^  iKurr  the  olieervance  of  these  n^lationSf 

^J^i  lo  arrelvnitc  tlie  communication  from  every 

2|ttof  the  emjiirr,  an  institution,  resemblinnr  tiiat 

^  the  modern  postjs  was  for  the  first  time  mtro- 

^Ooed  in  the    ancient   world.     Couriers   were 

l^kenl  at  convenient  stages,  with  onlers  to  fur- 

^ftid  from  one  to  the  other  the  public  despatchcis. 

Il  was  afterwards  thought  more  etrfx;tual,  for  the 

ppfposc  of  intelligence,  to  transport  the  original 

Ifcsatncer  to  Rome. 

Jn  this  establishment,  the  senate  and  the  em- 

^      pnor,  in  tlirir  respective  civil  and  militarv  cha- 

^       Acters,  had  their  several  departments,  and  their 

levenue  apart ;  what  was  cdlected  in  the  pro- 

^    viooes  of  the  senate,  went  to  the  ^rarium  or 

^   public  treasury ;  what  was  co]U>ctod  in  tlie  pro- 

^    vinoca  of  Cesar,  went  to  his  own  coffers.     The 

'^    latter  pmfinsed  being  no  more  than  a  servant  of 

^     the  puMic,  appointed  for  a  limited  time ;  but,  iji 

r  .     beinff  head  of  the  army,  he  secured  tlie  sovc- 

mg     iei|;ntv,  and  meant  to  employ  the  senate  only  as 

an  aicf  to  retain  the  army  within  the  Iwunds  of 

their  duty.     In  his  proposal  to  divest  himself  of 

«     the  government,  there  was  sufTicient  reason  to 

•aspect  hiH  sincerity;  but  in  this  partial  ami 

•appoM-d  temporary  rcsum])tion  of  government, 

the  artifice  was  so  obvioui*,  as  to  become  a  spe- 

oca  of  insult  upon  the  understandings  of  loan- 

kiDd.    The  Rmiianx,  nevrrtht'less,  on  this  memo- 

raUe  occasion  had  learned  to  be  courtiers,  could 

il&'ct  to  want  |)enetnitiun  and    conceal  their 

■entiments. 

The  senate,  in  return  to  the  emperor*s  gra- 
cious aciTjilaiicu  of  the  government,  procoedcd  tu 
distinguish  his  (lenion,  and  even  the  place  of  his 
rrsidencT,  liy  many  honorary  decrees.  They 
took  into  th«*ir  mtious  conKideration,  by  what 
title  he  should  fur  ihi*  future  lie  known.  That 
of  kinj;  had  aiwavs  been  (xlious  at  Rome ;  that 
of  dictitor  had  U'en  feared,  ever  sinco  the  san- 
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fruinary  exercise  of  its  powers  by  Sylla,  and  it 
lad  lieen  formally  abolished  by  law,  soon  after 
the  demise  of  Julius  Ca!«ar.  The  name  of  Ro- 
mulus was  profXMed,  and  thought  due  to  Octa- 
vius,  as  the  second  founder  of  Rome;  but  this 
name  he  himself  rejected,  not  on  account  of  the 
ridicule  conveyed  in  it,  but  on  account  of  the  im- 
plication of  kingly  power.  The  title  of  Augustus 
was  in  the  end  accepted  by  him,  rather  as  an 
expression  of  personal  respect,  than  as  a  mark 
of  any  new  or  unprecedented  dignity  in  the 
commonwealth. 

While  the  senate  bestowed  on  their  emperor 
the  title  of  Augustus,  they  ordered  that  the  court 
of  his  palace  should  be  fur  ever  hung  with  laurel, 
the  badge  of  victories  that  were  ever  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  with  wreaths  of  oak, 
the  usual  distinction  of  tho(«e  who  liad  saved  a 
fellow-citizen ;  in  token  that  the  Roman  people 
were  continually  preserved  by  his  acceptance  of 
the  sovereignty,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  nis  admi- 
nistration. 

Octavius  from  henceforward  came  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Augustus,  lie  had  been  some 
time  the  object  of  fear,  and  consequently  of  adu- 
lation to  the  people,  and  was  now  j)roDably  b(y 
come  the  object  of  tliat  fon<I  admiration,  with 
which  the  biilk  of  mankind  rrcard  those  who  are 
greatly  elevated  by  fortune.  Under  the  effect  of 
tills  sentiment,  or  su]){)orted  by  the  (nevulencc  of 
it,  citizens  of  high  rank  devuted  themselves  to 
Augustus,  as  they  were  told  that  the  vassal  de- 
voted himself  to  his  lord  in  some  of  the  Imrlnrous 
cantons  of  SfKiin  and  Gaul.  They  ttKik  an  oath 
to  interpose  their  {lerRons  in  uU  his  dangers,  and 
if  he  must  die,  to  perish  with  him.  The  dyinff, 
under  pretence  of^  l¥*queathing  some  legacy  to 
Augustus,  introduced  his  name  in  thciir  wills, 
with  a  lavish  encomium  or  fluttering  rharact«T 
Many  aiinointed  him  solo  heir,  or,  together  with 
their  children,  the  joint  heir  of  all  their  fortunes. 
Some,  on  their  deathlied,  bequeatlied  lurticular 
sums  to  defray  the  expense  of  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  for  this  signal  bliiwing,  that  Auff^utu*  i«cu 
still  living  vhen  they  expired. 


CHAPTER  II. 

S:ate  of  the  Emperor — Condition  of  the  Umpire — Amount  of  the  Revenue  vnAftuvn— 

Military  Kutabliihmentt,  C|-c. 
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IN  whit  drjjn-e  th«*  court  which  began  to  U* 
ill  to  Ani;ii*>tn4,  arnl  which  contiiiUfd  during 
lis  n  i::n,  );ri<-m1i-d  fmni  design  and  servility,  or 
rr«|Mf*i  iirid  ntTif'iiun,  we  ^lll^t  eiuh-avour  to  col- 
li^ tV'Tn  n  firlht-r  view  of  his  Ufe,  and  niuf>t  su4- 
|H*Ti  I  **-iT  iudsnH-ilt  until  the  scene  of  his  trial  it 
|Mi*!v.|.  At  tlie  Lite  fdrnul  establirihment  of  the 
ixfifiirt'ilV  ill  hU  {M'ruiii,  lie  wum  in  the  tliirly-fitUi 
%<>ir  of  hi-i  a2('i  and  hid  riill  th«*  as]«Tt  of  youth. 
Ill-  «-,.rn;!i-kii>n  it  wild  to  lia\e  Urn  fair,  his  eves 
l.ri^'.t,  :iiiil  litH  fiMtun'4  regular  oiMlfli-gjiit.  lit* 
Win  wi  II  in  ide  i'l  his  iM'rsfm,  and  tliough  Im'Iow 
the  nu:)iliing  Ktaturr,  tia<l  m*  murli  the  prupor- 
tions  of  a  tail  man,  as,  exre|it  wlirn  coinjiari'd 
with  Sfome  penon  who  overloukeil  hiiu,  to  ap|iear 

•  Dia  Cass.  lib.  Uii.  &  IX 
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alwtve  the  onlinary  size.  Two-and-twenty  yearx 
of  tt  life  so  little  advanced,  he  had  {iaF<«-d  in  the 
Diidiit  of  ci\il  wars,  and  in  tlie  collte^t  fur  empire, 
which  Wii<i  Uh^uii  by  his  ailopti«e  father,  and 
Miiiintiiineil  by  hiiiiMlf.  Duriiiff  sevent<*en  of 
tluw  y«*urs  he  had  hiiiwlf  U-eii  a  leader  of  party, 
aikJ  veered  in  his  pnifissinnH  mid  cciiduft  with 
everv  turn  of  fortunr;  at  one  tiiim  cirtirting  tlie 
M'liate,  by  afffcting  tlir  zi'ol  of  a  eitiz(*n  in  U-half 
of  tlie  republic ;  at  anotlu'r  time  courting  the 
veiiTans,  !»y  aifivtiiig  eimcem  fur  tiM'ir  inti-nitts, 
and  a  Zfal  to  reveni^e  their  late  genend's  death, 
lie  op|iu!«ed  himself  to  AnUiny,  or  jyjned  with 
him  as  suited  with  the  sut4'  of  his  atlairti;  made 
or  broke  concerts  with  the  other  leailers  of  faetitm, 
maile  and  unmade  treaties  of  marriagfk;  even  had 
imriguca  of  pleaauie  with  women  to  lonianl 
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flomc  political  (li»Hi«j[n ;'  and  at  an  a^r  whrn  other 
young  men  have  sc:in'4"ly  any  objtft  but  plea- 
nure,  saerificnd  every  8U|)i)osr<i  private  or  public 
connexion,  an<l  every  fnen«l  ana  every  enemy  to 
his  ambition,  or  to  the  cooi  and  delilienitc  con- 
Biderut'ion  of  his  own  conveniency. 

By  such  means  as  these  Octavius  became 
■overei^n  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  ape  of 
thrce-and-thirty  years,  the  same  age  at  which 
Alexander,  with  the  greatest  efforts  of  ability  and 
courage,  which  were  afterwards  marred  by  equal 
instantvs  of  intem|)emncc  and  folly,  effected  the 
conquest  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  Much,  no 
doubt,  in  the  fortunes  of  men,  is  to  be  imputed 
to  accident.  To  this  they  owe,  at  least,  great 
part  of  the  occasions  on  which  they  act ;  but  the 
use  of  the  occasion,  and  sometimes  the  i)rcpara- 
tion  of  it,  is  their  own ;  and  nothing  besides  the 
most  consummate  abilities  can,  through  a  great 
variety  of  scenes,  retain  the  uniform  apjiearance 
of  a  fortunate  life.  It  is  true,  that  Octavms,  with 
the  name  of  Cn'sar,  was  bi^come  convenient  or 
necessary  to  the  military  faction  which  he  found 
already  formed  in  the  empire;  that  his  youth, 
and  other  circumstances,  prevented  the  alarm 
which  might  have  lerl  his  enemies  to  take  more 
effectual  and  earlier  measures  against  him.  But 
hn  did  not  fiiil  to  improve  these  advantages ;  af- 
fectwl,  when  nec-es«iry,  to  Iw  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  th«*  army,  or  of  the  senate,  for  obtaining 
their  respi'ctivo  ]>ur|»ses;  i>reser\'ed  the  same 
discretion  in  every  state  oi  his  fortunes;  and, 
with  the  same  address  with  which  he  supplantiui 
every  rival  in  the  contest  for  power,  continuing 
to  avoid  every  offensive  appearance  in  the  mtxlel 
of  his  government,  he  still  retained  the  forms  of 
the  commonwealth;  and,  Iwwdrs  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus, did  not  intriKluccany  now  ap|X!llation  of 
diirnity  orof  t)iri'v.' 

Kvery  p.^ssiMi'  powrr  under  the  republic  had 
been  implied  in  thi^  title»s  of"  consul,  eeiis<)r,  auijur, 
fwntiff,  and  tribune  of  the  [)eople.  Some  of 
tliem  eouM,  v\cu  under  that  forniof  irovernment, 
have  been  united  in  the  same  |HTson,  as  that  of 
aufjar  and  iWiitiiV,  witli  t!ie  olljee  either  of  consul 
or  ceiwiir;  and  then*  was  no  law  to  forbid  the 
aeeumulati«Mi  of  «ueli  (hjinities  in  the  hands  i)f 
the  sime  |H'rs.»n,  jirohably  biv.uu-^Mt  was  jleemed 
sutrii'iently  ditUeult  to  arrive  at  any  of  them 
apirt.  'i'o  e»)n-!litule  a  de.sj)r)tie  jMjwer,  there- 
forr,  oroviili'.l  that  {\\r<n\  titles  could  \)c  united  in 
the  si:ui'  person,  it  was  not  ncvessary  to  intro- 
ilui'e  any  new  forms  of  olViee,  nor  even  to  assume 
the  mine  of  dietator.  It  was  more  ellectual  to 
unite  the  ]>rer()i,fativ«'s  of  separate  stitions  in  the 
pt'rson  of  one  man,  or  to  lM'*.tovv  them  on  p<'rs4ms, 
who  would  Iw  ronlenl  to  employ  them  at  the 
pleasure  of  a  master:  and  this  metlunl  aeeonl- 
lU'rlv  beiiiir  stiititi  to  the  wary  poliry  anil  alfeeted 
mo.lesty  of  <  >etavius,  could  not  eseajKr  him  in  the 
c!ioiee  of  his  in.wli'l. 

1  Si'-l  )n.  ill  Ortav.  c  il'.». 

2  Th  '  litli'  iif  Frinrr;,^  hail  Imt-ti  iiKiinUyirivi'n  to  th*» 
person  \vh<»s"  n;un»!  \va?<  tlrst  in  llu"  rolls  of  tin*  wv 
iiat*',  ari'l  AtijjtHtns  as-«tiin«Ml  it  in  no  otlii^r  mmis"  than 
thi*;  that  of  liiipj'raior  hnil  iN'r'ii  civcn  to  fViTv  sur- 
c:.><«sfiil  It'iiilfr  of  an  nrnty,  aiul  in  its  a(iph(-ation  to 
(Vtavnis.  implicit  no  pro fiiiin-'n'"''  abnvr  what  othi-r 
leaili'rs  had  formerly  rnjovrd.  'IMh-s"  tiihs,  imlei'il,  by 
biMns  from  ln'nn'forwanl  nppropriatPil  to  ihi?  aove- 
miifn.  ncqiiiri'd,  hy  ilmnN'S.  tli"ir  siL'iiitiianci;  in  the 
original  lani^tiace;  ami  in  our  translation  of  them 
?nto  innrf  and  Kmpcror.  are  applied  only  to  royal 
porsonv,  and  the  soverei^nii  of  citensive  Uominiou. 


In  the  character  of  consnl,  the  new  emp*w 
presiileil  in  the  senate,  ant]  was  first  cxcniiw 
magistrate  in  the  city.  In  the  eharadrr  of  tri- 
bune  he  could  not  only  suspend  all  prnrmfin;:!^ 
whether  of  administnilion,  of  public  council,  or 
of  justice;  but  likewise  could  punish  nit h  in- 
stant death  any  breach  of  the  peace,  or  idt 
attempt  that  was  made  on  hix  own  persotL  la 
the  cafKicity  of  censor,  which  was  now  (TiTn[i»^ 
bended  in  the  office  of  consul,  he  was  thr  fii:-- 
tain  of  honour,  could  pry  into  every  cit'tvr/<i 
private  life,  and  amid  promote  or  degraclf,  it 
pl(*asure,  every  person  who  had  eourt«M  hi?  fa- 
vour, or  incurred  his  dislike.  In  the  ca^wity  of 
ausur  and  pontiff  he  could  overrule  the  soW 
stition  of  the  times ;  an<],  last  of  all,  in  the  ra}*- 
citv  of  imperator,  or  head  «'f  the  army,  he  bfM, 
at  liis  disposal,  all  the  forces  of  the  eni}«rp,  Irih 
by  sea  and  by  land.  The  republic,  at  the  same 
time,  retained  most  of  its  forms.  Thenr  wr« 
meetings  o(  the  8enat«%  and  aASBemblies  of  tbe 
people ;  there  were  laws  enactetl,  and  t^k^iocs 
made ;  affairs  proceedetl  as  usual  in  the  nuwoT 
the  consul,  the  censor,  the  augur,  and  tribune  </ 
the  jKMople.  The  only  change  which  had  hap- 
pened, and  that  whifh  the  cmpeior  endfaroorad 
to  distruise,  was,  that  he  himself  acteJ  in  all  thna 
capcities,  and  dictated  every  resolution  in  the 
Rcnate,  and  pointtnl  out  every  candiilate  whowM 
to  succeeil  in  the  pretended  elections. 

In  these  appearances  of  repuMican  gnwra 
ment,  however,  which  were  preser^-ed  by  Octa 
vius,  we  are  not  to  suppose,  tliat  there  was  sot 
image  of  that  mixed  ctmstitution,  which  su'-q^ 
with  so  much  advantage  in  some  of  the  kin^vtf 
of  modern  Eun>pe.  The  Roman  senate,  und^r 
the  einjx^rors,  was  no  more  than  a  •sjxviesof  jTiTT 
council,  of  which  the  metiibers  were  nanwii  ct 
disphic«*d  by  the  prince ;  and  which,  under  soiiw 
sjKN'iouR  ap|)eara!ices  of  freedom  in  their  sjurch, 
were  artually  the  mere  instruments  of  his  vill. 

The  comitia,  or  ass^'iablies  nf  the  I<vple,  ha  J 
still  le»;s  of  their  original  di'jFuty  or  }»ower.  We 
hav(?  had  occasion  to  (il»ser%c,  that  v\c\\  mvAt 
thn  republic,  when  the  numlxT  of  cltiziMis,  \\{  to 
amty  m  the  field  of  Mars,  nniountrd  to  no  rure 
than  four  hundred  thous;md  men;  it  was  ini- 
jxissible  that  any  ade«juate  iiuinU-r  coiiM  ** 
asMMubhtl  for  any  purjK>se  o^  legislation  ortli-i*- 
tion.  In  \\\\y  presiuit  times,  when  the  nin^vrs 
extendi'*!  to  four  millions,  and  the  JJoiuaii  liii- 
zi'iH  were  dispersed  over  the  wlh-Ie  einj.in..  tl.ft 
ass4'mbly  of  any  proportionable  nunil>4-r  w.i-  ^li;i 
more  impracticable.  No  pm\miions  had  «\cr 
U'ent:ik.«'n,e\en  under  the  repu'  lie.  to  ]ire\:  i:ti!.o 
irreat  irrejjularities  to  which  ifii*  as-jcnibhi  si-!  tl..* 
jK'ople  were  exjKrH'd,  nor  was  it  e\er  a>rt!t:i';ir.i 
whnt  numlvrs  were  neci'S'sary  to  eotiMitiiJi  u  \(- 
Ijal  assembly.  In  conseijurnee  of  this  <iiTi,i.  in 
the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  any  tiinn:!'i.  :rv 
me<'ting,  however  thinly  or  lartially  a<-(  m:  Ini, 
to»)k  tlie  sacred  name  (if  the  Kmiian  J.^^.l•Il ,  .r.:\ 
gave  officers  to  tin*  state,  or  laws  tn  the  r.i;,!;,.!]- 
wealtli.  Every  faction  vvliieh,  by  xinitt.ie  •: 
surprise,  eoulil  seize  the  pl.i-e  of  tlie  ;i->.  i;  l-Iv,  .«-i 
as  to  exclude  their  opju^ncnls,  were  in.!>ti  rs  ui 
the  eltftions,  or  sovereigns  of  the  state. 

After  .liiiiiis  (/«'s;jr  had  taken  [Ki.s.-e>sii-n  "f 
t!ie  city,  he  bad  no  dillieiilty  in  cnimnnudirj  tlo 
chH.*tions,  or  the  resolutions  nf  the  |vopIf  ;  U 
even  planned  the  succession  that  was  to  lake 
place  m  his  absence ;  and,  being  to  set  out  for 
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riti,  hr  namct]  the  oflicere  of  state  (or  five  years. 
he  trnimvin*,  in  liko  circuiiistance«,  fixed  the 
oc#»«sion  for  difTerent  periods  of  an  equal  and 
rater  Icn^h  ;  and  it  wa«  now  linderstood,  that 
e  ofiicrrs  of  state,  thouf^h  under  the  show  of 
ipular  election,  were  actually  filled  up  by  the 
:ipi?Tor. 

'Fhc  apparent  respect  which,  under  the  pre- 
nt  eptablitihment,  was  paid  to  civil  forms  im- 
ictl  no  abatement  of  the  military  power.  On 
c  contrary,  instead  of  weakening,  it  served  to 
pport,  as  usual,  the  authority  of  that  govern- 
rnt^E  under  which  these  fornw  were  ob(icK\*ed. 
f  fljitterinj;  the  peofile  with  an  idc*a  that  their 
litirral  con:M*quencc  was  still  entire,  this  sem- 
inr«*  of  the  ancient  republic  reconciled  them  to 
e  flUate  of  dej^ailation  into  which  they  were 
lien.  It  vested  the  emperor  himself  witn  a  spe- 
>s  of  civil  character,  ami  with  a  political  contu- 
TBtion  which  he  could  employ  in  support  of 
n  militai^  power,  ynd  which,  in  some  measure, 
rurrcl  him  a;^in^t  the  caprice  of  troojM,  who 
tjTht  think  theinselveiji  entitled  to  subvert  what 
ey  alt>ne  had  ciitalilished.  It  enabled  him  to 
mt  their  mutinien  a.s  acts  of  treason,  and  as 
iriM.'S  of  litate.  He  was  no  lon^ier  obliiri>d  to 
lort  their  favour,  or  to  alfect  condescension,  in 
tier  to  ubtiin  their  obedience.  lie  accordin<^ly, 
I  ronsoquenrc  of  the  late  votes  of  the  senate, 
innci^l  the  style  of  hi»  address  to  the  lej^ons, 
Jle«l  them  Milites,  not  Commiliiones ;  soidicrj/, 
,4  /rilote-sulditrit^  as  formerly. 

I^hix  wa!«  pn)bal)ly  the  whole  amount  of  tlie 
aliticil  pstaltlislirnent  now  made  by  Octavius, 
i«|  whi**h  he  meant  to  employ  as  a  stock  on 
hirh  ti>  inunift  his  military  |K»wer.  The  senate 
ri'i  ai>:<i*inbli<*!«  of  t!w-  iMfijjle  wen*  n'tained  only 
I  n  itn*',  anil  wrn'  fir  from  having  the  enerjjv 
r  C4>il.iten<l  ni<MiilN-r:«  in  the  ^i>vernment,  surh 
V  r«MiM  chi'ck  or  control  the  |irr|4'tu:d  exerutivc, 
rhi  "h  w.i*  now  estaMi>:|ii'd  in  tlie  emj»ire :  Init 
:«•  tthnW  nrverthi-U-ss  l>r  dis:ipfM)int«*d,  if,  U|nhi  a 
;ip^«r>*ih<in  of  ab-iohite  power  in  theeinj<»ror,  we 
I  prct,  in  lii^  court,  the  itplenduur  and  inurrnift- 
-•nrc  of  a  P»yal  i*»*t:ile. 

«  >rti^iu«»  utill  livcil  in  the  houfie  of  Horten- 
,u**.  »  Koiiian  M'liator,  whirh  lie  occupiid  wilh- 
ijl  ni  ikiiii;  any  iuMition  to  it,  lithfr  in  fioint  of 
i  ^l^■T>sil»n  or  ornanieiit.  The  i-iiuijuiiye,  retinue, 
r  »'-ri>(nm<Ml.ttiiin  of  the  i:ii|N'nil  f.iiiiijy  w»a  nut 
,y-n;i'»''<^l  f'>r  show  and  maiiinlli'i'iiiv,  as  in  m<>- 
■ir'Mt'?*  \'*U]*  e>itubli!*hitl.  Surh  an  atti'Kipt  in 
ir  t'ym  of  a  drr.iw'il  riMmhiic  isii^fbt  \\a\c  iiad 
n  im|'ri>]'rr  i-fn-t't,  iiii^iht  liiivp  nui\«'d  rnvy,  and 

•  ft  iir«i.'un'il  n-j*rt.'  The  rin{M'ror  itidrrd  was 
iti'ri  l«- 1  ^viili  an  ariiicil  (juanl;  but  thin  i%aH  in- 

•  n-lid  I'lr  xiti-ly.  ainl  imt  for  |i:ir.idi\  1  le  prt*- 
,'-r^'  I.  ill  >!•'<  <'^^n  |>•■r>^Jn,  the  rxterior  ap|jear- 
'i'*f4  <'f  -I  ritiiiTi,  wj<t  atviiMt  •!  by  the  hiiir|»te 
iri'Ti'-  "f  '"•♦-ir.  Iit-ik  hi-*  jilaiT  in  the  st-tial*',  in 
{*«■  t"i<  itri-,  in  1*11'  jiiilihi-  H-'4-nii-Iv,  in  tin*  lieiirh 
•f  j  •'!,■•■•'  .At  rurii-rd-  he  pP»niiurmNl  thf  or:t- 
l.'ii  iStt  w.is  d'-liirri'd  in  honmir  of  the  di'ad; 
ii'J    i-%<'ri   Mt  ihi*  hir  :i;);iianil  in  U'half  «if  hn 

••  rit-.*  '1  Ii«'  li-riitl-si.t  hi-*  hiMi-i**  prf-^Txiil  thi* 
;ftii«*   of  ii'i*i-Mr   h"n-i-wi\i*s,   and   !".»'irn*:it#il, 


3  \\>  fnny  f-^A  in  Ih-  Joiirnil  uf  s  voyaffv  made  by 
|nf  n*-^.  m  riiii<pan>-  Hi'.h  Md-rt-na^.  thai  uiurl^  rfii' 
ive.  *>r  'I'll  pa  7^.  ill  J  n-il  arr.imiMiiv  f  rral  power  •■ 
^r  ^n  in  mrmlrfn  lin>-'«.     ViJ.  lial.  lilh  I.  saL  A. 
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with  their  own  hands,  the  stuffs  which  he  wore 
in  his  drcHs. 

In  res()ect  to  manners,  and  appearance  of  state, 
the  emperor,  with  his  family,  was  not  raised 
almvc  the  condition  of  citizens ;  but  he  had  ful 
compensation  in  the  extent  and  arbitrary  effects 
of  his  power.  While  he  retained  the  appear- 
ances of  an  equal,  he  took  care  to  be  master ;  and, 
with  no  hif^her  pretensions  than  those  of  a  citi- 
zen, was  more  than  a  kin  jr.  While  he  suffered 
the  senate  and  people  to  retain  the  ancient  names 
and  titles  of  sovereifpity,  he  withheld  from  thetn 
the  sulMrtance  of  any  privilege  whatever.  Ho 
personated  the  sim^HC  senator  and  the  citizen 
with  all  the  terrors  of  military  {lOwer  in  his  hands, 
and  preserved  tlie  force  of  a  tyrant,  Ivcause  he 
coulii  not  assume  the  precedence  and  authority 
of  a  legal  monarch. 

If  in  this  account  of  the  sovereign's  person  and 
state  our  expectations  of  grandeur  are  not  ful- 
filled, his  dominions  will  sur(«ss  the  highest  and 
most  enlarged  conce^rtion  we  can  form  of  their 
greatness.  The  Roman  empire  contained  within 
itxelf,  ami  in  a  very  entire  ai:d  {wpulous  condi- 
tion, what  had  U'cn  tlie  seat  or  territory  of  many 
famous  republics  and  extensive  empires,  or  what 
has  since,  in  moilem  times,  u[ion  the  revival  of 
nations,  furnished  their  {fossessions  to  no  less 
considerable  states  and  great  monarchies.  As  it 
had  swallowed  up  the  states  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
Macedonia,  the  Lesser  Asia,  Syria,  Kgyut, 
(^nrthage,  Nuniidia,  8)tain,  and  Gaul  to  tno 
Rhine  and  the  Panulie ;  so  there  have  s])rung 
fn>in  ittt  mills  iiuiny  states  now  foniinl  within 
the  Al{hi,  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal.  S|min,  and 
France,  with  all  the  tIi\isions  of  the  <  )ttoman 
empire  in  Eurt»|«e,  Ai*ia,  and  Africa.  Thime  arc 
its  fragments,  or  i«hn'<ls  of  the  vast  trrriliiry  of 
which  it  was  com{>oM-d. 

This  eiDpirc  setmed  to  comprehend,  within 
itself,  nil  t!ii>  most  f.ivoiirabie  (larts  of  the  earth  ; 
at  least,  thoite  {tart!*  on  whi«-li  the  human  siMTies, 
whetl'.er  by  tin*  etfects  of  climate,  or  the  qualities 
of  the  ract\  have,  in  n-s^urt  to  ingenuity  and 
courace,  |K>ss«HiM>d  a  di^liniiuiKhed  sufienority. 
It  e^tem^^l  to  a  vnrii'ty  of  climates,  and  con- 
taine<l  Inndi*  divernified  in  res^teit  to  situation  and 
««)il,  distributing  the  prtxluctions  of  nature  and 
art,  so  n»  to  render  its  tiifferent  divisions  mutually 
ui>efnl  anil  suln<ervient  to  each  otiier.  The  coin- 
niunication  Ivtween  these  parts,  though  n'mote, 
wa^;  easy,  and  by  a  w*!t  which,  with  the  s|)ecies 
of  shi|.|':ni  then  in  u-m*,  and  with  the  measure  of 
skill  which  the  ma  rim  r  thfii  (Nwseiwd,  could  be 
easily  iia\ii:afi-d. 

The  Mi'ditrrrjiiran  N-iiiff   receivetl  into  the 

Ihwoiii  of  this  eni|iin\  iravr  to  the  whole  n  greater 

ejrtpnt  of  CKi-^t,  and  to  the  inland  («irtN  an  easiiT 

aci'ess  ti>  navi:r:itii>M,  than  eould  ii' «)btain«^l  by 

any  flidin  nt  di^lritiulioii  of  its  land  aiiil  wnt«-r. 

lii  roii-MM{n«'nre  of  thi;*  c-in*uni*>tuiM*e,  llir  riMists 

of  thr  Koiinii  « ni(*in',  without   iii«-ar>uriiig  Uii- 

nutfly  n>uiid  thr  iiidriitiin'M  of  rnvLs  aiitj  pro- 

niont'irii'**,  .ind  <'\imi  without  iiM-Judiiis  thf  outline 

oi  M)in«'  t'lMi!  lilt  riblr  as  w«-il  as  many  sniullpr 

!  i-laiids,  iiiav  W  I'onifiiitfd  at  tliirtii'ii  thousand 

rnilfi:  an  rxti-iit  wliirli.  if  Mntrlntl  into  a  single 

'  liiif,  woulii  fXi'riil  half  ihr  (-in'iiiiitrrriiiT  of  tlie 

•  farth      <  t\*-r  thi'*  cxti-nsive  coa*ki,    tlie  empire 

'  was  furiiiohi**!  Mith  nurn«'ri»u«  Sfaimrt^,  and  the 

i  frrqurnt  o|ieMin|rNof  gulplisand  imvi^^ilAtt  \\s«t% 

I  to  that,  iiuiiwi\hAai>Sii\%  >!bft  f2^«i3^  «^\nw\.  ^  >&* 
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territory,  the  diiitance  of  any  inland  place,  the 
most  remote  from  the  sea,  does  not  appear  to  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  milen. 

In  forming  this  mighty  dominion,  the  republic 
had  united,  under  its  territorio«,  all  the  princi- 
pal seats  of  industry  then  known  in  the  western 
world,  had  come  into  possession  of  all  the  sea- 
ports the  mofft  famous  for  shipping,  and  for  the 
residence  of  merchants,  who  iiad  conducted  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Its  subjects  were 
poBsesseid  of  all  the  profitable  arts,  and  having  all 
the  means  and  instruments  of  trade,  might  be 
expected  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  commerce.  But, 
m  making  these  acquisitions,  the  capital  of  the 
empire  had  been  a  place  of  arms,  and  a  mere 
nursery  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  more  occupied 
with  the  ideas  of  spoil  and  farther  conquest,  than 
with  the  attentions  necessary  to  promote  the  in- 
dustry or  the  prosperity  of  the  nations  subjected 
to  its  power.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  Romans, 
in  reducing  so  many  separate  nations  to  the  con- 
dition of  provinces,  greatly  impaired  the  sources 
of  wealth,  at  the  same  time  that  they  suppressed 
the  pretensions  to  independence  and  national 
freedom. 

It  might  be  hoped,  that  the  peace  now  given 
to  the  empire,  and  the  protection  which  every 
))rovince  was  to  receive  against  the  avarice  and 
rapacity  of  subordinate  oppressors,  would  revive 
the  pursuit  of  lucrative  arts,  and  encourage  the 
Roman  trailers  to  settle  where  the  natives  were 
not  in  capacity  to  pursue  the  advantages  of  their 
situation.  But  even  these  circumstances,  without 
the  aid  of  a  hanpier  government  than  that  which 
was  now  established,  were  not  sufficient  to  repair 
the  damage  formerly  sustained  by  the  provinces 
in  their  rc(lucli»>n  and  subsequent  oppression. 
So  that  although  Cartlingo,  witli  all  its  dejxin- 
d»»ncie3,  Egypt,  Syriii,  the  Les.^er  Asia,  and 
(jfcocc,  with  all  tho  trading  establishments  of 
Spain  and  Gaul,  were  united  undor  one  head, 
we  are  not  to  suj)pose,  that  the  vvojilth  of  the  em- 
pire ever  equallecl  the  sum  of  what  might  have 
neon  raised  from  the  wparate  and  independent 
states  of  which  it  was  composed. 

The  commercial  policy  of  Rome  was  limited, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  supply  of  Italy,  and  to 
tljc  conveyance  of  what  the  jirovinces  yielded  to 
the  treasury  of  the  empire.  Both  these  olyects 
were  entrusted  to  mcrc^intilc  comj)anies,  w!io 
farmed  the  revenue,  ond  who  made  commerce 
subservient  to  the  business  of  their  own  rcmit- 
Uinres  and  exclunive  trade. 

It  were,  no  doubt,  matter  of  curifwity  to  know 
the  whole  amount  of  a  revenue  collecU»d  from  so 
rich  and  so  extensive  a  territory ;  but  we  are 
deprived  of  this  fatisfaction  by  the  silence  of 
historians,  or  by  the  los-s  of  records  in  which  this 
subject  was  stated.  Ves[>asian  was  heard  to  g;iv, 
'J'hat  a  sum,  supjxwed  ecpial  to  alxmt  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  millions  sterling,  was  rnciuircd 
annually  to  support  the  imjwrial  establishment.' 
This  emjjeror,  however,  being  raiuicious  or 
severe  in  his  exactions,  might  l>e  supjiosed  to 
cxag!»crate  the  necessities  ot  the  slate ;  but  as 
this  sum  is  l)eyond  the  bounds  of  cnxlibility,  and 
must  lead  us  to  8us;)cct  a  mistake  in  tht.'  nusn- 
bcrs,  it  will  not  enable  us  to  form  any  probable 
OonjcirUirc  of  the  truth. 

Under  the  republic,  both  the  treasury  of  the 

1  Sueton.  in  Vetpts.  c  10. 


state,  and  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  werr  nf>> 
plied,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  spoils  of  var- 
quished  enemies,  brought  Co  the  capiiii!  7tn 
great  ostentation  by  every  \ictorious  gencnl  Tu 
this  source  of  revenue  we  may  join  the  pn^scnts 
that  were  made  by  foreign  pnnoes  aiKi  ttaiMt 
together  with  the  military  oontributioos  tbi 
were  exacted  from  the  provinces. 

Julius  Cssar  brought,  at  once,  into  the  {wz- 
sury,  sixty-five  thousand  talents,  or  above  tvdxt 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.  As  the  lustic  of  a 
triumph  depended  very  much  on  th«^  soim  tkit 
were  carried  in  procession,  and  placed  in  ibr 
capitol,  Roman  omcers  were  more  faithful  itrw- 
ards  of  the  plunder  taken  from  their  eneauN, 
than  they  were  probably  of  any  other  paUk: 
trust 

It  had  been,  for  some  time,  the  practice  of  ibr 
Romans  to  lay  every  burden  on  the  conqwmi 
provinces,  ana  to  exempt  themselves.  Thi» 
policy  is  dated  from  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
the  spoils  of  which  kingdom  bfUng  joined  to  their 
former  acauisitions^  put  them  in  condition  to 
effectuate  this  exemption.  It  was,  however,  bat 
of  short  duration.  The  practice  of  taxing  citivw 
was  resumed  in  time  of  the  civil  wan^  aod  the 
privilege,  or  rather  the  mere  designation  of  Bo- 
mans,  lieing  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  msmv 
parts  of  the  empire,  all  the  burdens  that  wen 
borne  by  any  subjects  were,  at  the  same  \u», 
brought  home  into  Italy,  and  all  the  former  dis- 
tinctions gradually  removed. 

Under  the  establishment  now  made  by  Ao- 
gustus,  conquests  were  discontinued,  or  beeitoe 
less  frequent ;  and  the  returns  made  to  the  iKi- 
surj',  from  the  spoil  of  enemies,  failed  in  propor- 
tion ;  but  the  avidity  of  receiving  present^  tjy 
worst  form  under  which  extortion  can  be  e xe: 
cised  was  still  indulged,  and,  as  in  every  rtJi-^r 
despotical  government,  l»ccame  a  considorali; 
engine  of  ojjpression.' 

The  republic,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  UlM 
I>erio<Js  of  her  conquests,  entered  on  the  jw^tir 
sion  of  territories  without  any  ciipitubtion,  uoi 
considere<l  not  only  the  sovcR'ignty,  but  the  prn 
pcrtv  likewise  of  the  land  and  o(  its  inhabitiuiN 
as  devolving  upon  themselves.  They,  ia  sonit 
instances,  seized  on  the  persons  as  well  aslh'' 
cfCvciB  of  the  vanquisheil,  ami  set  both  to  salf. 
They  leased  the  lands  at  considerable  quit-r«:jt> 
or  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  the  oriijiiiil 
proprietors,  exacted,  under  the  appellation  o:' 
tithes,  or  fifths  of  corn,  fruit,  and  cattle,  a  pn^ 
|x>rtion  of  the  produce.  By  diversifying  tlw  tix, 
the  burden  was  made  to  fall  upon  dilferenl  6U> 
jectR,  or  was  exacted  from  dilFcrent  {lora^^ns,  an.l 
by  these  means  the  whole  amount  was  le*.-  ra*i./ 
computtid,  or  h^s  sensibly  felt.  Thi*  R.r.mns 
in  continuing  the  taxes  which  they  lounda!r....b 
established  in  the  countries  they  had  conqi:'':"--!, 
or  by  imposing  such  new  ones  as  suite. I  tfivir 
own  character  as  concpierurs,  set  oxamp'<?  oi 
every  P|H*cies  alnK>st  that  is  known  in  tlie  iii>j^r/ 
of  mankind.  They  levied  custom >  at  s«^a-|N>r>. 
excis<»s  on  manv  articles  of  consuinjitiou.  an  1  :> 
considerable  capitation  or  poll-tax,  in  wluch  I'.i'} 

2  There  tK»inij  no  rule  by  which  to  limit  the  extffil 
of  a  present,  tho  p-'rson  who  receives  it,  ailo\rinf  lt<^ 
Ifivcr  to  proceed  08  ftir  as  his  mcanti,  or  his  desire  iv» 
pay  court  wilt  carry  him,  Rtiil  re^nts  any  imafiuiry 
defect,  and  enipIoyK  terror  and  force  to  extort  wbat  bi. 
,  afibcU  to  receive  as  a  gift. 
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wimdt  no  distinction  of  rank  or  fortflOBB.    These 

Dorloj  of  tixation,  alreaily  known  vrier  the  re- 

mblic,   and  various  in  diflferent  proflnces,  now 

>^<^n  to  lie  regulated  upon  the  maxims  of  a 

general  policv,  extending  over  the  whole  empire. 

Some  of  tKc  burdens  laiil  by  Octaviua^  as  that 

nrhftrh  was  imposed  on  the  value  of  goods  ex- 

XMetl   to    sale,  were   charged   directly  for  the 

benefit  of  the  army  as  a  fund  ibr  the  discharirc 

>f  their  pay,  or  an  immediate  supply  for  their 

lubMstence  or  clotliing ;  and  by  this  sort  of  im- 

pfopriation  wctp  unalterably  fixed.  The  country, 

Mrbrre  any  tr<K>}»  were  quartered,  was  charged, 

for  their  use,  with  supplies  of  straw,  forage,  car- 

riagn,  com,  bread,  jirovisions,  and  even  clothing. 

Jrrom  such  particulars,  wc  may  form  some 

entiocption  of  the  mode  and  tendency  of  Roman 

laxation,  although  we  have  no  certain  accounts, 

or  even  probable  conjecture,  of  the  amount  of 

whole.     Under  the   present  or  preceding 

of  the  Roman  government,  there  was  no 

principle  operating  in  behalf  of  the  subject,  be- 

■tdes  the  spontaneous  humanity  or  justice  of 

thome  who  exercised  the  sovereicrntv ;  and  as  the 

pfovinces  under  the  republic  had  l>een  ill-pro- 

tact«d  against  the  rapacity  of  proconsuls  and 

propfgtofs,  they  were  now  considered,  together 

witn  the  republic  itself,  as  the  |)roperty  of  a 

master ;  and  the  examples  of  taxation  that  were 

•et  by  either,  may  instruct  a  sovereign  how  to 

profit  by  the  wealth  of  his  subjects,  rather  than 

Admonish  a  free  people  how  to   constitute  a 

revenue  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  them- 

celvea,  or  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  sources 

of  wealth. 

The  situation  of  Italy,  and  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water  in  its  neighbourhood,  had  made 
navigation  familiar  to  t!ie  Romans  in  the  earliest 
aged  of  the  republic.  A  considerable  part  of 
their  force,  in  many  of  their  wars,  consisted  in 
iihipping.  The  liattle  of  Actium,  which  decided 
the  f;«te  of  the  empire,  was  fought  at  sea  ;  and 
although  the  Romans,  at  this  date,  had  subdued 
every  nation  within  reach  of  their  seas,  and  had 
no  enemy  to  fear  on  that  element ;  yet  the  trans- 
port of  armies,  the  safety  of  their  navigation, 
and  the  suppre«ion  of  piracies,  by  which  the 
au{iply  of  com,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  public 
rvvenue  from  the  provinces,  were  often  inter- 
rupted, made  a  naval  force,  and  a  proper  distri- 
bution of  guard  shiiM,  necessary  to  the  peace  and 
government  of  the  empire. 

Three  capital  fleeU  were  accordingly  stationed 
hv  Augustus  for  the  security  of  the  coasts,  one  at 
iCjvrnna,  near  the  liottom  of  tlic  Hadriatic 
Cfluliih ;  one  at  Forum  Julii,  on  the  opposite  sitie 
mi  the  peninsula ;  and  a  third  at  Misenum,  the 
i»rinripal  promontory  or  head-land  of  Cam{xiiiia. 
Brsides  these,  there  were  oumbers  of  armed 


vessels  deptined  to  (Jy  in  all  the  gulphs  and 
navigable  rivers  throughout  the  empire. 

The  ordinary  military  establitihmont  consisted 
of  about  fivc-and-forty  legions,  besides  cavalry 
and  city  and  provincial  troops.  The  whole, 
reckoning  each  legion,  with  its  attendants  and 
officers,  at  six  thousand  men,  and  nmking  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  cavalry,  may  have 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  this  army  was  distributed,  the 
following  particulara  only  are  mentioned :  on  the 
Rhine,  there  were  stationed  eight  legions;  on 
the  Danube,  two;  on  the  frontiera  of  Syria, 
four;  in  Spain,  three;  in  Africa,  in  Egypt,  in 
Mysia,  anu  Dalmatia,  each  two  legions ;  in  the 
city  were  nine,  or,  according  to  others,  ten  co- 
horts, in  the  capacity  of  guards,  or  pretorian 
bands,  to  attend  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  and, 
together  with  these,  three  cohorts  of  a  thousand 
men  each,  intended  as  a  city  watch,  to  be  employed 
in  preserving  the  peace,  in  extinguishing  fires, 
ana  in  suppressing  any  other  occasional  disorder.* 

For  the  farther  security  of  the  empire,  consi- 
derable territories  on  the  frontier,  which  might 
have  been  easily  occupied  by  the  Roman  arms, 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  possession  oi 
allies,  dependant  princes,  or  free  cities  and  repub- 
lican states,  who,  owing  their  safety  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Roman  power,  formad  a  kind  of 
barrier  against  its  enemies,  were  vigilant  to  ob- 
serve, and  ready  to  oppose  every  attempt  of 
invasion,  and  were  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
the  Roman  armies,  and  to  support  them  with 
stores  and  provisions  as  ofl  as  tliey  had  occasion 
to  act  in  their  neight)ourhood.  The  republic  had 
ever  cultivated  such  alliances  with  powera  that 
were  contiguous  to  the  place  of  their  operations; 
and  frequently,  after  liaving  made  the  defence 
of  their  ally  the  pn>tence  of  a  war,  and  after 
having  availed  themselves  of  his  assistance,  they, 
upon  occasion  of  some  breach  or  quarrel,  joined 
the  ally  himself  to  the  conquest  which  he  had 
assuited  them  to  make.  This  same  policy  which 
had  been  useful  in  acquiring  the  dominion  of  so 
great  an  empire,  was  still  employed  for  its  safety. 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  kings  of  Mauri- 
tania, of  the  Bosphorus,  of  the  Lesser  and  Greater 
Armenui,  of  Cappadocia,  Commagne,  Galatia, 
and  Pamphilia,  with  Paphlagonia,  Colchis,  and 
Judxa,  together  with  the  republican  states  of 
Rhodes,  C  yrene,  Pisidia,  and  Lycia.  acted  under 
the  denomination  of  allies,  as  advanced  parties 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  encouraged 
liy  the  prospect  of  a  powerful  support,  were 
ready  to  witnstand  every  enemy  by  whom  Uieir 
own  peace,  or  that  of  the  Romans,  was  likely  Ij 
be  disturbed. 

3  Tacitus,  libu  i. 
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7^  Family  and  Court  of  Augustus — His  pretended  Resignation  of  the  Empire  reiuncfd— 7?.! 
exercise  of  his  Power  becomes  less  disguised — Death  of  Agrippa. 


IN  ttic  Roman  empire,  thus  8ubjort<H]  to  a 
monarch,  though  plantcil  with  races  of  men  the 
most  famed  for  activity  and  vigour,  it  has  been 
ob8cr^'ed,  that  the  materials  of  history  became 
less  frequent  and  less  interesting  than  they  had 
been  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  while  confined 
to  much  narrower  bounds.  Under  the  dominion 
of  a  single  person,  all  the  interesting;  exertions 
of  the  national,  the  political,  and  tnc  military 
spirit  over  great  parts  of  the  earth,  were  sup- 

{iresscd.  Even  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  so 
atcly  agitated  with  every  difference  of  opinion 
or  interfering  of  interests,  the  operations  of  go- 
"vemment  itself  were  become  silent  and  secret. 
Matters  of  public  concern,  considered  as  the 
affiiirs  of  an  individual,  were  adjusted  to  his  con- 
Tcniencv,  and  directetl  by  his  passions,  or  by 
those  of  his  family,  relations,  or  domet^ics.  The 
list  of  such  persons  acconlingly,  with  their  cha- 
racters, dispositions,  .and  fortunes,  make  a  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
mighty  empire. 

Augustus  still  continued  to  employ  Msr^nas 
and  Agripita  as  the  chief  instruments  of  his 
government.  To  their  abilities  and  conduct,  in 
their  Tespective  defxirtmcnts,  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owed  the  pro^iwrous  state  of  his  atfairs.  He 
likewise  persevered  in  his  attachment  to  Li\'ia, 
whose  sejMiration  from  her  former  husband  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Together  with  the 
mother,  he  retviNed  into  hi-?  faiuHy  her  two  sons, 
Tiberius  and  Drusu.^.  Of  tliese  Til)rrius,  lH>rn 
in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Philippi,  was  now 
about  twelve  years  oM;  Drusu.",  of  whom  she 
was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  I 
Octavius,  and  whom  she  brought  forth  alwut 
three  months  afterwards,  was  now  about  seven 
years  old. 

The  emperor  having  no  children  by  Livia,  had 
ofTspring  only  a  daughter,  famous  by  the  name 
of  Julia,  born  to  him  by  Scrilionia,  the  relation  of 
Sextus  Pom|>eiu3,  with  whom  he  had  contracted 
a  marriage  of  political  eonveniency,  and  of  short 
duration.  Next  to  this  dauglitcr,  in  {wint  of 
consanguinity,  were  his  sister  (Hrtavia,  the  widow, 
first  of  Marcellu.'?,  and  afti'rwards  of  Antony, 
with  her  children  by  both  her  husbands.  Among 
these  were,  by  her  first  husband,  Marc<'lla,  mar- 
ried to  Agrippa,  and  tiie  young  Marcellus,'  who 
Wm^  miirried  to  the  (Mni)eTor's  daughter  Julio, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  undoubtixl  re  prose  n  tat  ive 
of  the  Octavian  and  Julian  families,  and  heir  to 
the  fortunes  of  ('a?sar. 

Such  then  are  tin;  jycrsons  to  whom  many  jwrts 
in  the  immediate  st^juel  of  this  narration  will 

})rincipally  refer;  juid  such  are  the  outset  and 
Irst  considerjible  lines  of  a  very  loriijf  rei<in,  of 
which  the  materials  will  nt)t  furnisli,   nor  the  I 


1  In  relation  to  this  yoiinij  ni.'in.  Vircil.  in  flattorini; 
Augustus,  has  comptiscd  so  ni.'iny  l>caulitul  linc:^  in 
he  sixth  Ixiok  of  the  ^^'.nt- id. 

Si  qua  fata  a-;iK  rn  niiupas, 

Tu  Marc4illuh  cru,  &,c. 


professed  intention  of  this  history  require,  a  kn; 
or  minute  detail 

The  establishment  now  made  by  Auirustcsbtf 
nearly  completed  the  revolution  of  which  i!  vai 
proposed  to  ^vc  an  account.  The  dea4}aijsii, 
though  exercised  under  the  name  of  icbu?&. 
and  m  the  form  of  a  tempiirary  and  Irgu  ioiti- 
tution,  being  in  reality  absolute,  and  witboot 
any  qualification  of  mixed  gOTcmmeor,  it  conVi 
not  be  doubted  that  the  same  powers  wouU  be 
continued  after  the  period  for  which  they  vne 
now  granted  should  expire,  and  that  the  entpirr, 
for  the  future,  must  for  ever  submit  to  the  boJ 
of  the  ami]^' :  but  in  what  form  of  6Ucc»8hHi,ir 
with  what  immediate  eflbct  on  the  character  anJ 
condition  of  those  who  were  subject  tu  h,  l^ 
mains  to  be  collected  from  the  seauel  of  this  a&j 
a  few  of  the  following  reigns.  Alilitary  goreni- 
ment  is  almost  a  necessary  result  of  the  abiue  of 
liberty,  or,  in  certain  extremities  of  this  e\'il,  ap* 

g'ars  to  be  the  sole  remedy  that  can  be  ap|<&eif.i 
ut,  in  order  to  know  with  how  much  care  tbe 
enl  itself  ought  to  be  avoided,  we  must  attend 
likewise  to  the  full  effects  of  the  cure. 

It  appears  from  the  particulars  whkrh  bte 
been  stated,  relating  to  the  first  uses  which  Oc* 
tavius  made  of  hb  power,  that  he  was  not  to  lip 
caught  in  the  snare  into  which  many  ockn 
have  fallen  in  conseouence  of  great  sucd?^  1q 
his  prosperity  he  still  retained  his  vigibncp.  Lis 
caution,  and  his  industry,  and  relied  ufv.i  U:c^ 
alone  for  the  preservation  of  what  he  had  piin^-J. 
Though  now  secure  by  the  pretended  f.»nii?c:i 
leg:d  establishment,  he  continued  attentivi'  u« 
what  was  jKissing  in  every  jxirt  of  the  enijar", 
frequently  withdrew  from  the  seats  of  :uluLi:ii:i 
aiul  pleasure  in  the  city  of  Rome  to  vi^il  lu 
provinces ;  and,  without  any  view  to  ronqut^l 
or  purjuwe  of  ostentation  whatever,  gave  hU  ;  n  ■ 
sentH?  where  any  afl'airs  of  moment  were  in  il- 
jiendence,  merely  to  extend  the  elTivts  d  11- 
government,  anil  to  realize  the  dominion  he  LlJ 
planned. 

The  iK'are  which  immediately  followed  ilk- 
victories  obtained  on  tlie  cooKt  of  Flpirus  aiid  in 
Egypt,  was  the  circumstance  on  which  Auju>- 
tus  chiefly  relieil  for  the  nrommendation  ot  hi* 
government,  and  he  seems,  from  inclination  as 
well  as  policy,  to  have  early  entertaint-d  a  iiiaxbi 
favourable  to  [)eace  v,'\\\\  f»)reign  nations^  aiiii 
which  he  afterwards  ojienly  inouTcjit<.'d,  That  tin- 
bounds  of  the  empire  should  not  Ih»  exft'i.-i?.!. 
lie  himself  bad  made  some  acquisitions  in  I*<:- 
matia  and  in  Panonia.  Hut  his  ohjtx-t  in  niuki.ij 
war  in  tiiowi  eouiitrirs,  had  Ut-ri,  r.ithrr  Ii>«a- 
rreisc  and  prepare  his  army  for  tlu-  ronti>i  If 
exjH'chd  with  Antony,  tluin  ft»r  ajiv  jiurjK>4  . : 
rxtoMihng  his  coiKiursts;  and  he  n  iluci-d  i!::v,*. 
to  a  province,  luiTtly  to  extirpiite  the  l.i^i  :■• 
mains  of  his  rivul's  party,  and  to  j.-nvt  i.t  iir:;:»r 
inolrstation   from  that  \\v.\\  anil  powrniil   kiiij- 


2  \on  aliud  disrordantia  nairisp  rtMnodititn    faiaX 
quam  ut  ab  uno  rcgerctur.    Tucit.  lib.  i.  c.  U. 
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diifii.    In  hU  ftrBt  plan  of  operations  commnni-  j 
cateil  to  the  senate,  he  exprcajjetl  his  disposition  j 
(0  ariiulesce  in  the  present  extent  of  the  em|>in> ;  j 
out  it  was  neci'siiiry  to  Mccurc  the  frontier  from  ' 
invasions  and  to  ascertain,  thou;rh  not  to  extend,  i 
its   Umnd-Sw     Soon  after  liis  new  model  of  go- 
▼«*rnment  was  ostablishe<l,  he  took  measures  ac- 
cordin;;Iy  to  repress  the  di^rder  which  sulisisted 
In  sonie  of  the  provinces,  and  to  reduce  to  obe- 
dience some  cantons  on  which  the  state  had 
alreaily  a  claim  of  sovereignty,  though  not  fully 
•cknowlediTcd.     He  proceeded  to  jmnish  others, 
mh*\  at  the  brcakins  out  of  the  civil  wars,  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  gencml  distraction  of  the 
emiHre  to  rci^ume  their  indepcndencv,  or  to  make 
war  on  th^  Romin  settlements.     Ffe  had  exam- 
ples of  both  sorts  to  contend  with  in  different 
parts;  in  Thrace,  on  the  Rhine,  and  among  the 
Al|i"»  but  chiefly  in  Spain. 

Of  all  the  provinces  that  became  subject  to 
Rome,  thoiie  of  Spain  had  been  the  most  diffi- 
cult acquisition ;  msomuch  that,   after  all   the 
wars  so   frequently  renewed   in   that  country*, 
there  were  still  some  warlike  cantons  who  con- 
tinu«\l  to  maintain  their  independence.    Amonj! 
tbn^  the  Astures  and  Cantabri^  being  in  actual 
rebrlli<in,  the  em(>eror  himself,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  still  pretending  a  design  to  in- 
vade Britain,  {Muuei]  into  Gaul,  and  there  having 
fixed  a  rate  of  taxation  for  the  province,  turned 
into  SiKiin.     II"  obli:^c<i  the  reU'l^s  upon  his  a{^ 
imMch,  to  t|uit  thfir  U'vual  habitations,  and  retire 
to  tlu!  mountains.     But  findint;  that  thev  were 
likely  to  priitr.ict  the  war,  and  to  engage  }iim  in 
a  «ur.v44iimof  teiJiiMis  ami  imlociMve  o|N*ni(ions, 
he  lixi'ii  his  quarters  at  Tarraro,*  aiid  left  the 
rom:n:ind  of  the  army  em(>loyf'd  on  this  service 
lot.'.   Ant<>tiu!i  and  < 'Hri^iu^.     S«)on  after  hi?* 
arriviil  at  Tarr.ieo  lie  entered  on  his 
U.  C.  7  J  I.  i>i::hth  i'on-«uIate.     Fmm  that  plnre 
Ik-  JM'iit  TerenliiLs  Varro  to  jpii'll  a 
ir^"^  S''."''n'»H'llii>n  i»l"the  Salassi  and  theol!>er 
li*«  T'tmriu   n:itinn:i  of  the   AI|M,   and  sent   M. 
jimrtft  ifU.    Vinriu4  to  punish    some    German 
•££«/.  Jb.       tribes,  by  whom  the  Roman  trudeni 
_-     ,  » ,     fn*quenting  their  country,  or  sett  1(^1 
-  « -  •   among  them,   had  been  luassacn'tl. 
tmprmtmr      H'-  hinkw'lf,  whiie  his  genenils  were 
C***r'^o.     ein,il«>y«il  in  the^e  services,  n'nriineii 
y  Jm»tmj     two  years  ut  \\\*  quarters  in  i^yoxw  ; 
V'*"  T      ^''^^   u|ion   the  ela|»^  of  his  eighth 
JKt*t.*J7.'    ciin^iiiiite  n  sun  Mil  that  olTire  fur  the 
ninth  time. 
I>urini  tlir  ffHi.lfnre  of  Augustus  in  S|Miin, 
irriveii  the  Iain4iu<(  n*fi'renre  or  ap^ieal  from  the 
I'urt tiling  Hubmitiiiig  tu  his  decision  a  contest 
for  the  thrime  of  their  kin^ditm.*     The  coni|>e- 
•iti»r»  were  Phriatfs  ami  Tiritlates.     The  liriit 
fiivin^  Uvn  in  possi-jMittn,   was  ex(ielled  by  a 
tauWfrlul  in^urn'ction  of  the  |Mi>pli>  in  fivour  of 
Li<  ri^.il :   but,  aftrr  u  little  time,  having  a«<4em- 
o''i]  hu  i'lnv^  and  hi^  :i!lir-s  he  Mtliii'kfd  Tiri- 
dit— *.  iiiu:Ni|  hiiji  to  tlv  i'l  bi*t  iiirn,  and  i-i  t:ike 

Pt'ljt     In   till*  •'•iritiiU'MH  privilK*''  of  till'    K  »Ili:iil 

r..i  ■  't        Til'*  •■till",  Imin,' t'lr  --mi  i>r  Iin  riv.d 
a  .    r.  '■  .I'trli'il  t )  U  i  ii»',  :iiiil  iVom  ihrmv 


1  \a'i  >ri«  iriliibttinz  tlie  in'>'iii!jinii'i<co.'i«-t<iof  ttie 

C:.'>    'ifl'.iw.iy. 

•I  Tjrriz-iriA 

."»  I»ii  <  :i.«  h'l  hii  r  22  rx  -y*.  Orn«i;i«  tih.  %i. 
c  .'I  y  ':-i  i«.  lAy.  C|Nio:iK*,  lib  cztxiv.  llio.  Cov*. 
bit  liii.  c  33. 


to  the  (quarters  of  tho  emperor  in  S|)ain.  At  the 
same  time  arrived  an  embassy  from  PhraateS| 
then  in  actual  possession  of  the  throne,  desiring 
that  Tiridates  snould  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and 
that  his  son  should  be  restored.  Both  parties 
offered  honourable  terms  to  the  Romans,  fiarti- 
cularly  the  restoration  of  all  the  captives,  and  of 
all  the  trojthies  taken  either  from  Crassus  or  from 
Antony,  m  their  unfortunate  invasions  of  that 
kingdom. 

Augustus  willingly  acceptetl  of  these  terms; 
but  atfecting  to  refer  the  Parthian  dispute  to  the 
Roman  senate,  gave  instructions  that  the  son  of 
Phraates  should  be  restored  to  his  father,  but 
that  Tiiidatcs  should  not  be  delivered  up  to  his 
enemy.* 

By'this  transaction,  though  a  paci/ic  one,  the 
disgrace  incum>d  by  the  Roman  legions  in  Par- 
thia  was  supposeil  to  be  entirely  effaced.  And 
it  Iwing  said  that  Augustus,  on  this  occasicHi, 
had  (lerforined,  by  the  authority  of  his  name, 
what  other  Roiinn  leaflers  had  attempted  in 
vain  by  force  of  arms,  he  ha<l  a  variety  of  nonouni 
decreed  to  him  by  the  senate.  It  fsissed,  among 
other  resolutions,  that  his  name  should  be  in- 
scrilied  among  those  of  the  gods  in  tlio  address 
of  the  public  hymns;  that  one  of  the  Roman 
trilN's  siiould  lie  named  the  Julian  tribe,  in 
honour  of  him ;  that  he  should  wear  the  trium- 
phal erown  at  all  public  entertainments;  that 
all  Roman  senators,  who  had  Uvn  present  at 
any  of  his  victories,  should  attend  his  triumphs 
dresseil  in  purple  rolH»s;  that  the  anniversary  of 
his  return  to  Rome  should  Ite  obsi'rved  as  a  fn^ 
tival;  that  he  should  havetlie  nomination  of  (icr- 
sons  to  Ite  honoured  \\ith  the  iiriiftthood,  and 
should  fdl  up  tlie  list  to  uny  numliers  he  thought 
proj>er.  I'nun  thi-*  tim«'  forward,  aei^ordingly, 
the  nuniU^r  wa>4  Kup{Mis(^l  to  In*  i:nlimite<l. 

SiM)n  after  the  conclusion  of  thir<  negotiation 
with  the  I^arthian?*,  the  o|MT.itions  of  the  armies 
in  Sjiani  nml  Crermany  \%en^  brinight  to  a  suc- 
cessful {leriod.  (,'ains  Antistitis  lieing  attacked 
by  the  t'antabri,  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
and  obliged  that  })et>iile  again  to  take  separate 
n^treats  in  the  wootls  and  nuiuntains,  where 
numlN'fs  of  them  were  redaeed  by  famine,  and 
others,  N*ing  investinl  in  their  stnmg  holds,  and 
in  danger  of  IxMug  taken,  chuse  to  perish  by  their 
own  hands. 

<  *arisius  was  e(]ually  succi'ssful  against  the 
Asturi ;  obliginl  them  to  alandon  their  habita- 
tions, or  to  submit  ut  discn  tion.' 

Terentiu^  Vurn),  having  invaded  the  Salassi 
or  Piedmontese,  on  different  quarters,  made  them 
agree  to  |my  a  rotribution,  and,  under  pn'tenoe 
of  levving  it,  M'nt  an  anny  in  se|«rate  divisions 
into  their  country  ;  and  tlnw  ha\itig  them  at  hit 
mercy,  exen'i.^«tl  a  crui'lty  of  wliieh  too  many 
examples  are  to  lie  ftiuiid  in  every  |N'riiNl  of  an- 
cient histtiry.     fie  onleretl.  that  ail  the  ehildrrn 
'  and  youth  of  the  nation,  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
i  hIiouM  In'  put  up  for  Kile;  the  buyer  U-ing  re- 
I  «|uin-d  to  roir.e  iin<!<  r  eiigipjeinents  that  nuiie  of 
'  tlii«  unli.ip|iy  |('(i|i|i'.  thu-«  i-'iiM  fiT  -^Im'-*.  *:hotild 
U-  rf<t'in'd  to  freiMliiiii,  nr  alltiwed  !■»  n'lurti  to 
'  thfir  own  rouiitry,  liii  afti-r  an  inti'r\al  of  twenty 
'  vr.ir-i," 


>      r.  Jii>itiii    hit.   ihi    r    .V     Diu.  (*:ti«.  lib.  liii.  r.  33 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATIOlf 


[BooiVL 


I 


About  tlie  samr  time  Augustus  irceivcd  from 
the  army  the  title  of  Impc*rator,  and  from  the 
lenate  tfie  offer  of  a  triumph,  on  account  of  the 
▼ictorief  ^ini.fl  by  hii9  lieutenants.  The  \a:si  of 
these  honours  he  declined ;  but  took  occasion  to 
exhibit  jjamcs  in  Sjiain,  in  name  of  his  nephew 
Marccllus  and  of  Ihs  &ti*p-son  Tiberius,  whom 
he  wished  to  recommend  to  the  armv  by  this  oct 
of  muni6cem*e.     lie  likewise  diistributed  landn, 


a  formal  decree,  to  a  place  m  the  senate  mat 
the  members  of  |ynetorian  rank,  and  waaafloiij 
to  sue  for  the  consulate  ten  years  before  the  Irnl 
age.  Livia  too  had  a  share  in  these  ^tUTifs,tiv 
a  like  piivilepe  bestowed  on  her  son  TihrnE^ 
though  m  order  to  retain  some  distinction  {» 
tween  the  favourite  nephew  and  the  step^un  d 
the  emperor,  the  decree  in  favour  of  Tibfria 
only  bore  that  he  might   sue   for  the  consubip 


both  in  S;Kiin  and  in  the  Cis:ilpine  Ciaul,  to  the    five  years  before  the  legal  Oj^e. 


soldiers  who  were  discharjred  from  the  lepjions, 
and  on  tliiit  occasion  built  the  An!<[usti  Enierito- 
rum'  in  Spain,  and  the  Au;»ustii  Prtetona'  on 
the  descent  of  the  Alps  towards  Italv.  In  con- 
formity with  his  general  plan  of  dividing  the 
provinces,  he  separated  Spain  into  three  govern- 
ments, the  Boetica,  Lusitanb,  and  Taraconensis. 
The  first  was  include<i  under  the  department  of 
the  senate,  the  other  two  had  been  resencd  to 
himself. 

Graid  was,  at  the  same  time,  divi<led  into  four 
separate  governments;  the  Narlwnensis,  Ac- 
guitania,  Lugilunensis,  and  Celtica  or  Belgica. 
Upon  this  increase  of  the  number  of  provinces, 
additional  officers,  particularly  in  the  capacity 
of  qmestors,  became  necessary.  All  who  had, 
for  U^n  years  preaHlin<;  the  date  of  these  arrange- 
ment.'S  hold  the  ofH.:e  of  nuaRstor  in  the  city, 
without  puccetnling  to  any  fcireign  employment, 
were  now  ordered  to  cast  lets  for  the  vacant 
station:^. 

The  general  peace  Ix'ing  again  re<5tore*l,  by 
the  succcAiful  ojierations  of  the  army  in  different 
quarters  of  the  empire,  the  gates  of  Janus  once 
more  were  shut,  and  a  colunm  was  erected  on 
a  summit  of  the  Alits,  In^jring  an  inscription. 


In  the  mean  time  Marcellus  held  theofiifecf 
irdile,  and  Tiberius  tliat  of  quaestor.  The  fin^ 
to  signalize  his  magistracy,  onJered  that  tfaot  ^]t 
of  the  forum  or  space  in  which  the  couits  of  ji» 
tice  were  held,  which  till  then  had  been  alwiii 
uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  open  air,  Ao^ 
be  shaded  with  a  co%ering  or  awning  of  cloth.' 

During  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  thf  plui 
which  had  been  formed  for  the  better  govenfflxH 
of  the  city,  for  adomin^r  it  with  pabtic  buiUii^ 
and  for  rejxiiring  the  highways  throusbotf 
Italy,  were  inirried  into  execution  by  Aerippi. 
The  repair  of  the  highways  had  been  asA^nrd, 
in  separate  lots,  to  such  of  the  senators  as  wm 
supposed  able  to  defray  the  ex^iense  of  it;  aiu^ 
amons  these,  the  Fbminian  Way  had  bero  » 
signed  to  Augustus  himself.  The  town  irudi* 
\ided  into  quarters  or  districts,  under  \inKX 
offici^rs,  annually  chosen  or  taken  bv  Lit :  andt 
watch  was  established,  to  prevent  disordens  ud 
to  guard  against  fire. 

I'he  cliannel  of  the  river,  in  a  irreat  nirasan 
choketl  up  with  heaps  of  rubbish  Uom  the  niiiu 
of  houses,  that  formed  considerable  binkit  and 
islands  in  the  midst  of  it,  and,  at  every  fiood, 
forced  great  inundations   into   the  streetj^  wu 


with  tlio  niimi's  of  forty-ei)rht  separate  nations  j  now  etlectually  cleared.^  The  Sopti  Julia,  « 
or  cantons,  who  won*  now  nnluced  to  olxnlience  j  place  of  ft.ss<*iniily,  callctl  the  Julian  pl.ji*r,  in  i>- 
un.IiT  i\\c  ausjii^vs  of  Augustus.'  I  nour  of  the  emjienir,  was  rejioirod,  aJ<:rni\l  ar.d 

jy     ,   «.)^        Tlic  crn^K  ror  U^in«4  on  his  return  |  dedicated.     A  temple  was  ereotfcl  to  >ri,tu:ie. 
*     '  '"' '  io   IliMin',  an  1   h.wiii;;   ai'ocptcvl  of  I  in  memory  ot"th«Male  na\al  Nictorit^-!.     ThVi-::- 
Imper.  C.Mura  toiith  co'.Hul.itc,  the  crrcmony  of 
Mmo.  ('.         his    julini.>*n>n   into  otfiiv  was  |x»r- 
^^bunus      foniu'd  Ivfon'  his  arrival  on  the  first 


i'lco  of  thr  juiithcon  was  ilnishi^l  aikhH  this tinu : 
witiiin  was  placed,  among  the  iin.iires  o(  the 
gLwJs,  a  statue  of  Julius  Cxsar;  in  the  M*sli:'ule, 
or  pH>rtico,  were  placed  those  of  Au'^u»tus  aad 


JtuffUff.Ato,    ^^^  January,  wiili  a  renewal  of  the    or  pH>rtic 
^-tUat.};*.   '    o.iths  formerly  taken  by  the  |VopIe,  |  Aiirippa. 

that  t!\»'y  wt)uld  i)hs"rve  his  d«.H:reos.  j  The  emperor,  U|[>on  his  appnvich  to  tlio  city, 
Thv^  siMiit'\  at  the  fcimetime,  hv'inr  informed  i  published,  by  virtue  of  the  power  lately  coiilVrrr-J 
that  he  intended  to  nuke  a  dniatioii  to  the  |>eo-  Ujon  him  by  the  senate,  his  intention  tndL-i.-i- 
ple,  amouiiiiiiir  to  a  hundred  denarii  for  each  I  luite  to  the  citizens  a  hundred  denarii  a  man.  In 
}K'rson  ;  but  that,  fn»m  resjKxn  to  the  laws  which  '  this  it  appears  that  the  floinan  people  lu<l  siili 
gave  them  a  nejarive  on  such  donations,  he  '  retained  the  worst  anjl  most  corrupting;  jiart  f»f 
meant  to  defer  the  publication  of  his  intention  :  their  republican  privileges,  that  vt  receiving 
until  he  had  their  con>enl ;  they  immethately  !  gratuities  in  money  and  corn,  as  vsell  as  tliat  rt 
passed  a  d«'eree,  gi\ini^  him  full  exemption  from  '  Iwing  freiiuently  amused  with  exj>en*ivc  ^ho^'.. 
every  la.v  or  form  of  the  commonwealth,  and  [  Hy  the  fir&t  they  were  suj>jx)rteil  in  idlem-.-, 
emi)'.)werin-T  him^  to  ixovfrn  in  all  matters  accord-  j  and  by  the  other  taught  djssip;itio!i,  ar.'i  n.iiy 
in:j  to  his  own  will.  This  divrt^e,  of  which  the  '  to  forget  the  stale  of  |M.>litii'al  depjraiLiti.^n  i  .!^ 
clfift  was  not  s^i  much  to  vest  him  with  any  new  I  which  they  were  fallen.  At  the  jjanii^  r\Iiil-.uJ 
powers,  ;us  to  remove  the  veil  t'rom  that  |niwerof  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  pnrtor  tfeniliu'S  il 
which  he  was  already  |k>sscss«\I,  it  is  probahle,  !  is  saivl,  that  thriH»  humlretl  bear*,  and  an  c^ual 
from  his  caution  in  other  matters,  he  would  ha\e  numU'r  of  Afriran  wild  l^easts,  were  b.iiti-vi  i: 
gladly  avoidetl.     At  his  return,  after  so  long  an    hunted  down.* 

al>s«Mice,  he  was  receiv(>^|  by  all  orders  t>f  men  The  restoration  <»f  peace  \n.iv.z  a  ]ninci:-il 
with  every  demonstration  of  ji»y.  Ha\in:r  al-  '  p<»int  on  which  Auju>tus  \aluid  hi'n>i  !l' win 
ready  Wm  llatlered  in  his  t>\vn  jterson  with  every  the  puMic,  the  j^uti's  ol'  Jani.s,  in  a  t?  w  of  l!.^? 
mark  of  di-itinction  and  honour,    he  was  now    fir>t  year^i  of  lii^J  reiiin,  had  bivn  ;.ircafiy  thnv 

courted  in  thi'  |»«^rson  of  his  fivnurile  nephew    —  —    — — 

Marcellus.     This  voung  man  was  admitted,  hv        ^  Uiiantinn  neitatis  morihiH  r.it..nis  r.>n*.»rii  qji 

■      Fterii'iiiliim  «i'!iniia' t«iru:ii  inuricituiscorinutral.  Piia. 
Xat.  Hist.  lib.  ni.  cM. 
C  Sueton.  id  AusuJl.  c.  29.  .10 

8  Ibid,  c  37 


1  N'ow  Meri'la. 
J  riio.  lib.  iix.  c.  1 


2  Now  .A out  a. 
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I  rcpratrdly  shut.*  But  on  a  frontier  ro  ex- 
vc,  beset  on  the  one  hand  by  fierce  nations, 
•U9  of  their  liliertiefs  and  on  the  other,  by 
[IS  who«c  commanders  were  fond  of  opiM>r- 
WA  to  dtstinjTuish  themselves,  it  was  not  po»- 
lorig  to  avoid  every  specied  of  war.     Soon 

tht^  emperor  had  withdrawn  from  S|iain, 
n2  the  command  in  Lusitania  to  L.  yEmili- 
ti«-  (.'antabri  and  Astures,  still  imiiatient  of 
dominion  to  which  they  had  lately,  in  ap- 
ince,  made  a  perixHual  submission,  took  a 
ution  again  to  shake  off  tlic  Roman  yoke, 
ucdng  to  give  the  first  intimation  of  their 
[n  by  a  stroke  of  importance,  they  drew  a 
iderable  part  of  the  Iloman  army  i..»o  their 
try,  under  pretence  of  furnishing' them  with 
pply  of  corn ;  and  when  they  found  them 
■Mcd  in  small  parties  to  receive  the  proposed 
ibution,  they  put  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
to  the  sword.  In  revenge  for  this  piece  of 
hcn%  ^Emilius  bid  their  country  under 
ary'executioiif  and  by  a  barbarous  mlicv,  to 
■nt  future  revolts  cut  olf  the  right  nanJs  of 
nisonrrs  whose  lives  he  sparetl.'O 
t  the  same  time  Auguittus  himself,  thou^ih 
what  contrary  to  the  gcner.il  system  of  Uh 
I,  entertained  a  pn}ji^:t  of  extcmlinr!  the  ilo- 
■ettlements,  or  at  least  of  making  discoveriort 
\e  side  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the 
m  seas.  He  was  tempted,  prolnbly,  by  tli».* 
ject  of  gettins  access  to  the  rare  and  costly 
ooditics,  which  the  Ambuins  wore  known  io 
\e  fnun  India,"  and  which  they  stild  in  the 
:(U  of  Egypt  and  Asirt  at  their  own  price, 
•xpcctfil  to  n'fuiid  the  ex{)ense  of  his  arma- 
:  fri»in  the  great  treasures  of  gohl  and  silver 
h  the  Aral»i;»ns  wir<»  supjio^^'d  to  jiossc'iis. 
ir  tlii-t  pur{N)M*  JlCIiii.j  <  iallufS  ^^^'  pn^p^'^*^' 
gvpt,  w.i<4 1'litrustetl  with  the  conduct  of  an 
ditiun  to  the  ^iulph  of  Arabij.  This  oIIuvt 
t  a  c<i:i.-<idi'ralilp  tiiiie  i.'i  littint;  4>«it  u  fleet  of 
tl  i^liips  which  he  aftiTwanU  found  to  U' 
'ce*<.iT\\  as  the  ArabLui:!  were  mere  tratKr^, 
had  no  Hhiiis  of  f  in*e.     In  [nxoin:;  the  iriiloh 

o:ie  humired  and  thirty  trans|.urt4,  he,  by 
inskilfuliiespt  of  his  mariner!*  and  iiildlA,  suh- 
«J  a  gnat  lu*^-*  lioth  in  ship-iing  uini  men,  and 
le  dflays  wtii«*h  lir  aflcrwanN  iiirurn'd,  or 
temjitiii^  t')  jit'iu  trite  the  di'M'rts  of  Arabia 
viri,  he  III  t  a  i^f'-.it  part  of  1114  urniy,  whu'h 
heil  by  want  of  w:i?  -r,  or  l»y  dis-a-M*.  And 
,  aft(  r  a  tVuitli-^s  atti-iojit,  in  whirh  lie  sfMnt 
V  mmtli-i,  n-lurneil  to  Ali'Ynndriii  with  :i 
1  (Mft  (if  hi-i  army,  without  La\in;;  ^aiiii'd 
r.in-i  li  riiili-  :i<iv.nit  i  '.i\  or  r\t-n  obt  liiwd  in- 
itio:! i't'thi'  •muri-4-^  oi  wt-aUii  whioh  he  wa^ 
to  rij.It'rr.^ 

NV'Ijile  t'w-e  trarii-irtioni«  |vi»:m'i1 

'.  To  •.     i:i  tli»'  pr.*'. iii.'t'-;  .in  1  on  the  frontirr 

lil"  thf  rin;  in-,  Aajji»!»tn"S  tht-n  n*- 

'■  C<r-       ^j  j,,jj    ^^    R.>i!M»,    vnti'n-d    on    an 

tmuM         •  !■  ^«'i»ll>  ciin-nlate.      Ilis  r-illfaijur. 
in  l?!i*  lii'^inntnj  of  the  >»*:ir,  wa- 
»"■•  1*.  n  iiti.i-.    V-i.-ro    MunMii.       I!iil 

••''^"        I  .I-*    ■.•:!•  ;1  liii'l  in  oMii'e,  anil  w.is 
;  •  I    ••  '  !i   I   I. If  t  |i*  nvM  iiri'ier  ol   till" 

f ,  «         \'  .ir  !'.■  '  ". ' '  •■,.ijr:iiii«.  l*i"«o. 

i-r.'ii    ri    \j.-:-I    •   ■:.•.         10  |h|.|  liN  iiM  r    .n.  ■ 
i*lr>ii*'>  ■ii-ii-.>'i«   t/i.i(   in  Ilio  \nTt  *'l  \  I*  tli'-rv 
■  Iki(.    Jiiti  a^r  ;•.  ir-  .11  InilJ. 
Ih-t   i   :   -    iiri    l.o    1.  .'<.     /innrn^  hh   i  r  Tl. 
Iiij  *t  :   -•-     ^'.r  :.'•  n  fi  IT.   IMib.  ivi   p  T-fi 
.t  Ll 


Jlujfv»LSt0.  Augustus  himself,  m  this  consul- 
irtaL20.  ate  was  taken  ill;  and  being  sup- 
posetl  in  danger,  called  his  colIeaguPi 
with  a  number  of  the  princi(ial  senators,  into  his 
presence,  to  receive  his  lavt  inMructions  relating 
to  the  empire.  The  title  by  which  he  aflected 
to  hold  the  government  coulil  not  support  him  in 
(lointing  out  a  succe^wion.  He  accommslv  made 
no  mention  of  any  successor  to  himself,  liut  de- 
livered to  the  consul  Piso,  as  lieing  first  officer 
of  state,  the  m?mor'ials  he  had  drawn  up  relating 
to  the  revenue  and  other  public  establishments. 
He  gave  to  Agrin|)a  his  rinc,  which  was  tho 
liad<re  of  his  nobility,  and  which,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  the  Romans,  had  an  emblcmutical 
reference  to  his  |x)wer.  He  si*cmed  to  overlook 
his  nephew  Marcellus,  though  at  this  time  the 
first  in  his  favour,  and  probably  destined  to  in- 
herit his  fortune.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  general  oiiinion  of  his  dissimulation, 
made  it  be  susixTtetl  that  he  had  no  real  appre- 
hensions of  dying,  and  that  he  called  his  fnenda 
to  this  solemn  audience,  merely  to  show,  on  a 
supiiosed  death-l)ed,  his  resjiect  for  the  common- 
wealth. 1*o  elude  the  i)enetration  of  those  who 
susi)ected  his  arts,  and  whom  he  still  continued 
to  (in'ad,  afler  his  recovery*,  he  desiretl  that  the 
will  which  lie  liad  made  on  this  occa!«ion  should 
l)e  publicly  read ;  but  the  senate,  aln*ady  knowing 
the  contents,  and  affecting  to  U'lieve,  without 
this  evidence,  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  to 
RMtore  the  republic,  n'fuwed  to  comply.  They 
np{)ointetl  great  rejoirings  on  account  of  his  re- 
covcr\',  and  amply  distinguishetl  and  rrwanhy! 
the  i.>hysi('ian,  to  wlu)tie  skill  it  was  Knp|K>si-d  that 
tlicv  owitl  the  pn'«*4Tvation  of  so  \aluiible  a  lifi'.'> 

Althou:;li  the  cinMiriisttince  uf  AugUMlus  not 
li:i\ini;  iiit^nliiMinl  his  nephew  ManvlluK,  and 
the  honour  he  l;:id  done  to  Agrip[i:i,  wen*  prolia- 
bly  not  like  illirts  of  any  serious  tK-Mijn  nK| tvt- 
inU  thi'  sni"rt-.-iiiin,  lln-y  ne^ertlulojis  iMraine  a 
subject  of  jralou.-^y  in  the  mind  of  t lie  young 
man,  and  no-hi  alUT  uccasiont-d  the  relin'ment  ot 
Agrippa  fnmi  the  ciHirt.  This  officer,  under 
pn  leiice  of  going  into  Sym,  where  he  was  a{i- 
[Ktintnl  to  conunaiid,  M't  out  fn>m  Roitm*,  but 
stopped  at  Mitvlme  in  the  island  of  l.e»tbo?*, 
when*  he  livi*d  in  n'liremeiit,  without  taking  any 
{lart  in  public  afl'airs. 

During  the  Ktay  of  Agripiia  at  Mitylene,  and 
in  li*sri  than  a  ytnir  afier  Ids  tlt>i>ai1un*  from 
Rome,  hap{N'ne(i  the  death  of  ^ia^-eIlus;  an 
evf-nt  which  Livia  waK,  l»y  miuio,  alleged  to  have 
ha-iteiied,  in  order  to  make  v\ay  for  thr  advance- 
incnt  of  her  own  sons;  but  the  sickliness  of  the 
s4-ason  anil  the  niort^dity  at  Roin«>,  iluririg  tho 
two  prec4^1i[ig  yean^,  ir.iijht  ha\e  accountt-d  for 
the  death  of  AlarL'ellus,  without  any  rup|Nii>ili«n 
of  unnatural  ineansi'i  and  the  exeiit  iImII  l)ntiii:lit 
no  immediate  advantage  to  the  sons  of  Li^ia.  It 
w  14  followed  by  (he  recall  v(  A«;rip|ta.  and  by  a 
new  arrangi-nienl,  whii'h  ninoxt-d  the  i'laiidii 
^till  tarthrr  Iroiu  ihe  placr  i.i  whicli  thr  iiioth«-r 
wa-odoinuN  to  raiM'  (hem  in  the  coiiMidrralion 
and  faviMir  ot'  tin*  eni{N'ntr. 

.Au'^'Uilu.-*  bail  now.  for  s«»ini'  \rars  willioiit 
iiiliTriii-*i<in,  a-i^MTiiril  and  <  x»Ti"Wil  lli*'  i'Iii*Tiif 
roii^nl,  but  iliinking  it^  au(ii->ri(\  no  ioni:i-r  iie- 
*i--:-.irv  to  .-iij-i-irt  \u*  jutwi-r,  In*  iln« •>(•■•!  bini-^If 
■  <t  tlii'titie,  a'll  :M^r  a  ln-'»h  prmif  o!  Iii^  im^iira- 
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patient  oTco^nimfnt ;  and  that  of  conductins  a 
prdendnl  {lopular  aflsomblVf  in  whom  the  \cf^*- 
ntion  and  Mvoreicrntv  of  (he  nmnre  wai  nomi- 
nally vrfitnl.  It  i^  fiowcvrr.  di/firult  to  judj;c 
now  far  fo  alilr  a  roun<*i),  while  they  themsi'lvrs 
mnainrt]  in  any  des^oc  unromipted,  might  not 
have  found  nntidotifs  or  at  least  tcmporarv  expr- 
dientff,  to  mii^it  evrry  other  evil,  if  they  find  nt*l 
been  m>  ably  attacked  a*  thev  were  by  the  first 
Carsarand  Pompry,  whojoiiie<I  intorestfi  together, 
to  break  down  the  defences  of  a  furtros^,  which 
thev  afterwanU  severally  intended  to  occupy. 

The  onlinary  train  of  afifairs  at  Rome ;  the  sub- 
stitution of  tumults  for  re^lar  assemblies  of  the 
Iieoi)le;  the  practice  of  commitlinfr  the  provinces, 
with  so  many  resource*,  and  the  command  of 
such  armies,  with  so  little  control,  to  the  discre- 
tion of  ambitious  citizens ;  the  dancerous  powers 
which  arcomianieil  the  higher  otlirea  of  state, 
without  any  check  upon  thuac  who  were  inclined 
to  abuse  tHose  |K)wers,  the  easy  recourse  which 
persons  of  dangerous  pretensions,  when  rejected 
oy  the  senate,  had  to  popular  riots,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  C.Tomitia,  or  Assemblies  of  the 
People,  made  the  dentruction  of  the  common- 
wealth in  some  measure  necessary. 

With  such  citizen«  in  the  Gracchi,  as  Apulei- 
us,  as  Marius  and  Cinna,  Clodius  and  Milo,  it 
was  difficult  to  presi'^^'e  a  republic ;  but  with  such 
dtizens  as  (?ffisar  and  Pnmpey,  it  was  altogether 
imptissible ;  or  rathrr  the  rrpublic  may  be  consi- 
dered as  at  an  end  from  the  time  it  was  in  their 
power  to  dis{K>«*  of  it. 

The  fir:4t  class  of  these  adventurers  were  mis- 
led by  their  pissions,  or  fell  into  the  ^iires  of  their 
situation.  They  en<leavoure«l  to  rule  l>v  popular 
tumults  or  miliUirv  force,  and  when  tfiev  could 
not  {lervert  the  onlinary  forms  of  the  state  to 
their  purjKjse,  enipIoye<l  violence  to  set  them 
aside;  but  e\en  in  tiiit*,  bv  their  mutual  opposi- 
tion, thrv  jir(srr\»'d  a  kiiiil  of  Irdsinre,  in  which 
the  freeiioni  of  the  conunon wealth  seemed  to  re- 
main. 

Pomi>ey  and  r*rrsar  pn)mote<l  s\'stematicallv 
all  the  cvil8  to  whi(rh  their  country  was  exposed. 
They  h:id  recourse  to  the  |>opulare  for  grants 
which  the  senate  n-fuse*!;  they  prolongetl  the 
term  of  provincial  iip|>ointiiieiits,  which  were  suf- 
fici(>ntly  dnngeroiiM,  liowevi?r  short;  they  united 
together  |K>wer«  tliat  wen^  sufliciently  dangerous 
when  HO|)arate;  united  the  command  of  uruiies 
in  the  provinrcw  with  the  authority  of  oincn  at 
Rome;  and,  insteiid  of  nu.spending  the  fate  of  the 
commonwealth  by  tiieir  mutual  obstructions  to 
each  other,  hastened  its  ruin  by  concertinir  toge- 
ther their  measures  against  it;  leaving  the  deci- 
sion of  their  renpective  claims,  till  after  they  had 
rendered  the  republic  a  nece^ssary  prey  to  the  one 
or  the  other. 

Pomi)ey  for  some  time  thought  himself  in  ac- 
tual i)on»iessijin  of  the  monarchy ;  Cnesar,  in  the 
mean  time,  providwl  the  most  efl'ectual  means  to 
ravish  it  from  him.  To  t-tate  the  difticulty  of 
pres«'rving  the  n'pulilic  in  such  hands,  as  an  ex- 
cum'  for  their  having  destroyed  it,  were  to  oiler 
the  character  of  criminals  im  an  excuse  for  their 
crimes.  When  the  highwaymen  are  abroad,  the 
traveller  ninHt  W  roblx-d;  but  this  is  not  an  ex- 
cuse f«)r  the  crime.  C.Tsar  an<l  Pompey  are 
blamed,  not  because  the  republic  had  an  end,  but 
because  they  themselves  wen.^  the  cvik  by  which 
it  perished. 


The  necessity  cf  suhmittin<r,  at  Irail  for  i 
time,  to  the  go\'ernnient  of  sinjrle  noen,  bad  been 
repeatedly  experienced  by  the  Romans,  and  wu 
so  in  the  big  nest  degree  at  the  times  to  wlurfa 
these  obsenations  refer ;  but  this  will  not  jmtifj 
the  pretensions  of  every  profligate  penton  wbc 
may  affect  to  place  himself  in  the  station  of  k>> 
vereign.  If  upon  this  ground  Cato  and  Bnitns 
were  to  be  blamed  for  rcsisdng  the  power  rf 
Ca:sar ;  the  last,  in  his  turn,  roust  he  Uanicd  (at 
resisting  the  power  of  Pompey  and  other  citi- 
zens, in  their  respective  ages,  for  rejecting  the 
advances  which  were  made  by  Manus^  Ciniu, 
Catiline,  and  other  profli^te  adventurer^  vho 
attempted  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
empire. 

Of  the  two  Cesara,  the  first  pofiseased  the  ta- 
lent of  influencing,  of  gaining,  and  empkmn^ 
men  to  his  purpose,  beyond  anv  other  peisoRthit 
is  known  m  the  history  of  t^e  world;  but  it  is 
surely  not  for  the  good  of  mankirul  that  be  should 
be  admired  in  other  respects.  To  admire  even 
his  clemency,  is  to  mistake  policy  and  cunninc 
for  humanity.  The  second  Cesar,  in  the  part 
which  he  acteil  against  the  republic,  is  in  maoy 
resfiects  more  excusable  than  the  first.  He  en- 
tered the  scene  when  the  piece  was  much  ftrther 
advanced,  when  his  countr>'men  had  subo^tted 
to  monarchy,  under  the  title  of  a  perpetual  dic- 
tatorship, and  when  be  himself  was  considemi 
as  the  heir  of  a  iwrson  who  had  possessed  this 
pre-eminence.  He  was  therefore  at  least  neaivr 
to  the  condition  of  an  hereditary  prince,  who  nay 
lie  allowed  to  consider  sovereignty  as  his  Hrth- 
right,  and  who,  however  he  may  be  dispoiwd  to 
promote  the  good  of  mankind,  has  a  right  to 
maintain  his  own  station,  and  may  be  suppowd 
to  ac^|uit  himself  sufliciently  of  his  duty,  by 
making  a  proiier  use  of  his  power,  without  being 
under  any  obligation  to  resign  it,  or  to  admit  if 
im|jro{K>r  encroachments  u|Hm  the  estate  to  wliich 
he  is  born. 

The  first  Cffsar  strove  against  those  who  en- 
deavoured to  pre8er>e  their  own  rights  and  those 
of  their  countr)';  the  stxroml,  although  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  same  quarrel,  and  actually  paid  no 
respect  to  the  republic,  more  than  was  nccestsary 
to  cover  his  design  against  it,  yet  ap^M^irs,  nK^re 
than  the  first,  in  the  light  of  a  {)crson  who  stni\e 
only  with  the  rivals  of  his  own  ambition,  and 
with  his  comiM'titors  for  the  auccession  of  his 
uncle  and  adoirfivc  father,  who,  having  declared 
him  the  heir  of  his  fortune,  gave  him  a  pretence  to 
supiwrt  the  pre-eminence  he  himself  had  giunevl. 

This  apology,  nevertheless,  though  more  }«>w- 
erful  in  its  application  to  the  case  of  the  srcoiul 
Ca'sar  than  to  that  of  the  first,  is  xory  imperfect 
in  its  application  to  either.  If  Oiftavius  haJ 
lieen  eilucated  under  any  impressions  of  here- 
ditary right  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, the  fate  of  the  iierson  frouj  whom  he 
derivtxl  his  sup|)osed  right,  and  the  >iuli«equent, 
tln)ugh  teinjiorary,  re-eMablislnnent  of  the  n.n)- 
monwealth,  which  he  witnessed,  and  which  he 
pretendf?d  to  approve,  were  huffioient  to  ha\e  un- 
deceived him,  and  to  have  Ui light  him  the  mrt 
which  he  bail  ti>  act  as  a  Konmn  titiz«*n,  and  (he 
miHJesty  with  which  he  ought  to  ha\e  wailtd  h't 
the  legal  age  nml  the  constitutional  election,  in 
order  to  obtain  thtwc  ollices  of  state  to  which,  in 
common  with  the  other  citizens  of  Rome,  his  con 
\  ^v\\,oii  Tvo  doviVA.  \\\^tvl^  entitled  him 
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OctaiTiut,  however,  u  not  pcrhapf  to  be  tru>d 
»  much  ill  the  caiacity  of  a  Ilonwn  citizen  bom 
I  the  republic,  as  in  that  of  Jeader  of  a  partv, 
am  at  a  time  when  the  competition  for  auperi- 
ritT  was  ^ncral,  and  when  soirerrignty  or  death 
rere  the  alternatives  to  be  chosen  by  penons  of 
uch  rank  and  pretensions  as  his  own.  In  this 
Aparity  he  aflfrcted  what  hit  grand-uncle  and 
J«  |<ive  Cither  had  taught  him  to  aim  at ;  the 
u(»presMon  of  civil  government,  and  the  removal 
€  all  his  own  competitors  for  power. 

As  Pompey,  with  Cato  and  the  principal  sup- 
wftem  of  the  senate  had  sunk  under  the  firat 
^Bsar,  so  BrutnS)  Cassius,  and  the  other  re- 
torvTs  of  the  commonwealth,  with  the  last  of  the 
kmily  of  Ponipey,  sunk  under  Octavius,  Anto- 
ly,  and  Lepidus ;  and  the  two  last,  in  their  turn, 
laving  sunk  under  Octavius,  this  successful  ad- 
venturer now  remains  sole  commander  of  all  the 
imues  of  the  republic,  and  sole  master  of  all 
la  provinoea,  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
lo  toe  sea  of  Britain.  And  the  contest  for  this 
niigfaty  sovereignty  being  now  at  least  decided, 
tt  remains  that  we  observe  what  new  form  the 
world  is  to  receive  under  the  dominion  of  its  mas- 
ter, or  what  mighty  harvest  is  to  be  reaped  b^ 
tiiin  who  is  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  who  is 
now  enabled  to  gather  what  so  many  heroes  had 
iown  or  planted,  ar*d  what  so  many  pretenders 
to  the  same  object  would  have  ravuthed  or  torn 
froin  each  other. 

This  able  adventurer  having,  in  other  situa- 
tiona,  conducted  his  affairs  with  so  much  dis- 
rretion,  as  well  as  enterprise,  continued  in  his 
present  elevation  to  exerciie  the  same  profitable 
virtues. '  In  the  severities  which  he  had  formerly 
practisei]  against  those  who  opposed  him,  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  a  cruel  and  sanguina- 
rv  nature,!  and  it  were  monstrous  to  suppose 
that  the  murders  which  were  perpetrated  by  his 
order,  or  with  his  consent,  couki  be  justified  by 
the  necessity  of  aff*airs  in  which  hb  engaging  at 
aO  was  criminal  But  as  the  horror  of  Sylla's 
cruelties,  still  renuuning  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  a  great  bar  to  the  success  of  any  similar 
usurpation,  and  suggested  to  Julius  Ciesar,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  an  opposite  course  of 
clemency  and  merry ;  so  the  fate  of  this  last  ad- 
venturer, who^  after  having  shown  mercy  to 
many  of  his  opponents,  fell  at  last  by  the  hands 
of  those  he  had  spared,  probably  suggi*sted  to  the 
triumvirate  the  necessity  of  wcuring  themselves 
befiMe  thev  affected  the  reputation  of  merry,  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  suggested  to  this  heir  of  Crsar 
the  caution  not  to  affront,  no  directly  as  the  other 
had  done,  that  republican  spirit,  whose  cfflccts  he 
had  occasion  to  oread. 

Octavius,  though  inferior  to  his  uncle  in  the 
capacity  of  a  soldier,  being  equally  matter  of 
every  necessary  artifice,  harl  recourse  to  the  u^e 
of  clemcnry  when  it  suited  the  state  of  his  aflfairs 
His  rtrps  liecame  gradually  less  bloody,  from  the 
first  f.ttal  proMcription  to  tlie  lasvt  victory  which 
he  obtiineii  ovrr  Antony;  and  in  this  he  rr\ertod 
the  onier  thaVwas  otwer\'rt]  by  the  first  Cesar, 
beginning  to  afftH*t  moderation  in  a  |)eriot1  of  the 
war,  corresponding  to  that  in  wliich  the  military 
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executions  of  the  other  were  ojtervcd  to  have 
become  more  decisive  and  bloody. 

In  the  whole  management  of  the  contest  with 
Antony,  Octavius  had  conducted  himself  with  a 
singular  address.  Stating  himself  as  a  Roman 
consul,  merely,  he  ditoontinued  the  power  of  tri- 
umvir in  his  own  person,  in  order  to  strip  his 
antagonist  likewise  of  that  character.  To  avoid 
api)earences  which  micht  divide  any  part  of  the 
Roman  people  against  niin,  he  overlooked  Anto> 
ny  entirely  in  Uie  pretended  quarrel  with  the 
queen  of  Egypt,  or  he  affected  to  consider  him  as 
a  nerson  under  some  latal  delusion,  and  in  hazard 
of  iKcoming  a  traitor  to  his  own  country,  firom  hia 
attachment  to  a  stranger  and  an  artful  woman. 
The  war  was  deckml  against  the  queen  of 
Egypt  alone,  and,  like  any  other  foreign  war: 
was  undertaken  by  Octavius  in  the  capacity  of 
Roman  consul,  and  with  an  observance  of  all  the 
usual  forms  of  the  conunon  wealth. 

Octavius  was  remarkable  for  employing  die- 
guises,  which,  though  too  thin  to  conceal  the 
truth,  fumbhed  his  own  party,  at  ksast,  with  a 
pretence  for  supporting  him,  and  considerably 
nelped  him  forwards  in  the  execution  of  all  his 
designsw  Aflfecting  to  be  no  more  than  consul, 
or  mxlinary  magistrate,  he  exercised  the  power 
of  a  master,  or  military  usurper,  in  the  western 

Einces;  and  hastened,  by  the  reduction  of 
pt,  and  the  suppression  of  his  rivals  who  ha<l 
n  refuge  in  that  kingdom,  to  make  himself 
eoiudly  sovereign  in  the  east.  In  the  absence 
ot  this  consul  the  afTaira  of  state  in  the  capital 
were  not  permitted,  as  usual,  to  devolve  on  his 
nominal  cdk^ague,  nor,  in  the  absence  of  both 
consuls,  to  devolve  on  the  officer  that  was  next 
in  rank ;  but  were  in  the  hands  of  Mccenaa,  a 
person  known  for  the  minister  or  confidant  of 
Octavius,  without  any  other  rank  or  title  fA  of- 
fice in  the  commonwealth.  These  circumstances 
were  sufficient  to  discredit  the  pruft-ssions  which 
he  continutHJ  to  make  of  his  zeal  for  the  consti- 
tution of  the  republic ;  Init  when  it  is  convenient 
for  parties  to  be  deceived,  they  shut  their  eyes 
upon  every  circumstance  which  tends  to  expuse 
the  deception. 

It  was  not  indeed  necessary  at  present  that  the 
people  shoukl  be  imposed  U|)on,  in  order  to  enaMe 
the  head  of  the  army  to  reign  with  an  absolute 
sway  in  Italy  and  over  all  the  western  provincea. 
As  the  troops  who  were  actually  under  arms 
looked  forward  to  their  general  £:>r  future  pro- 
visions and  settlements,  so  the  veterans  tuen 
establlthed  in  the  country,  looked  up  to  him  as 
the  guardian  of  their  property,  and  considered 
his  power  as  the  principal  security  of  what  they 
possessed.  If  it  were  neressary,  in  this  caae,  to 
preserve  the  appearances  nf  civil  government,  in 
order  to  concuiate  the  muids  of  the  citizens,  it 
was  equally  necessary  to  preserve  the  rrality  of 
absolute  power,  in  onler  to  gratify  the  army,  and 
in  order  to  continue  to  the  vi-terans  the  pnnci)ial 
security  by  which  they  held  their  bnds.  And 
this  wary  [loliticbn  acrominodated  himself  with 
uncommon  dLtcemntent,  to  the  ftvlings  or  preju- 
dices of  lioth. 

The  fiu()erior  addrnw  of  fVtavius,  in  the  con- 
test with  Antony,  gave  continual  prraafces  of 
victory  on  his  side ;  and  fn»in  the  begintiinff  of 
the  war  to  its  final  decision  at  Actium,  and  to 
the  last  clone  of  the  scene  in  Egypt,  partizans 
were  continually  paasing  from  the  toiing  to  the 
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winning  mlo.  TTpon  the  rwlurtion  of  Epypt,  the 
victor,  though  ])rrtomlini»  to  art  in  the  oa|Micity 
of  Roinnn  consul,  did  not,  ns  in  fonncr  tiinri*,  rv- 
for  to  tho  firnatc  thr  armnsf^nicnts  to  lie  made  in 
his  conipiest ;  nor  did  he  unit  the  formnlity  of  n 
coininiiision  from  Rome,  authori^int;  liim  to  nettli* 
tlje  provinces  lie  named  a  governor,  and  pave 
onlers  for  the  rejwir  of  all  the  puhhc  workts 
which,  on  account  of  their  effect  in  distributin;; 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  made,  in  that  king- 
dom, a  great  and  im|>ortant  ohWt  of  state,  and 
by  their  being  negl<*cted  in  the  late  troubles,  had 
occasioned  much  difitrefirt. 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  a  principal  gra- 
nary for  the  supply  of  Italy,  and  it  is  probable 
that  its  consequence  had  been  severely  felt  in  the 
ktc  interruption  of  its  exports.  r)ctavius  there- 
fore took  measures  to  secun'  his  possession  of  a 
country,  by  whi<*h  he  obet^rved  that  the  state  of 
Italy  and  the  cajiital  of  the  empire  might  be 
jl^reatly  atfecteil.  lie  deprived  the  Egyptians  of 
all  the  fonns  of  their  monarchy;  and,  in  order  to 
cfiace  the  memory  of  their  national  indepen- 
dence, and  to  diii(*ontinu(<!  pretensions  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  u<ted  to  support  by 
tumults  and  revolts,  he  alH)Iidheil  all  their  public 
assemblies  and  national  councils.  He  forlnde 
the  resort  of  Egyptian  nobles  to  Rome,  and  of 
Roman  senators  to  Egypt.  At>-  there  was  n^ason 
to  a])prehend  tliat  there  might  still  exist,  under 
the  ruins  of  this  late  opulent  monarchy,  or  under 
the  remains  of  A  ntony's  ]»iirty  there,  some  siuirks 
of  fire  which  the  ambition  t»r  intrigues  of  any 
considerable  {Kirtizsm  might  kindle  into  a  flame, 
he  chose  for  governor  Cornelius  Ciallus,  a  {X'rson 
of  equestrian  rank  and  moderate  pretensions,  nt)t 
likely  to  harliour  ambitious  desiixns ;  and  made 
it  a  rule  to  have  Mmiiar  qualitications  m  futun' 
governors,  and  to  |>eriH'tuate  the  other  jwrts  of 
an  establishment  which  he  now  made,  fur  the 
preservation  of  so  iin|M»rtant  a  territory,  and  the 
government  of  so  fietions  a  iMM>pIe. 

While  C>clavius  made  thesi'  arnnigements  in 
Egypt,  he  secured  a  great  treasure,  of  which  a 
considerable  |»art  was  found  in  the  t'ollers  of  the 
late  (jueen,  and  part  arose  from  tlie  contributions 
which  he  himself  ini[xvM>d  on  tbe  city  of  Alex- 
andria and  otiier  parts  of  the  kingdom.  And 
!>eing,  from  these  funds,  prepri'd  to  acquit  liim- 
8«'lf  of  the  [)ecuiiiary  engagements  ho  had  come 
un4ler  to  the  army,  and  enabKnl  to  niake  dona- 
tions to  the  jKipuluce  of  Rome,  whose  f;i\our  was 
necessary  for  him  in  the  farther  pros<vution  of 
his  designs,  he  set  out  on  liis  return  to  Italy  ;  but 
navintr  stopped  in  the  island  of  Samos,  while  the 
army  in  s(.>panite  di\isions  was  movin;^  to  tiie 
westwanl,  he  jnissed  the  winter  at  this  jilace,  de- 
ferring his  arrival  at  Rome  until  the  trooi)s  should 
be  assembbn],  and  everj'  other  circumstance  pre- 
imred  for  the  trium[)hal  entries  he  meant  to  make 
into  tlic  capital. 

During  his  stay  in  Samos,  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  provifice*  vie<I  with  each  oilier  in  dr- ' 
nitmstrations  of  submission  to  his  p<'rst)u,  and  of  | 
leal  for  his  cause.  The  iiilialiilants  of  Per-, 
gatnus  and  Nieonuulia  made  oiler  of  divine  ho- 
nours to  himsi'ir,  and  |)etilioiird  fur  le.i\e  to  envt . 
a  templi!  for  th«;  |Mir|mse  of  |M'rf«>rMiiTig  these, 
honours-.  Those  of  Kplu^susiiiid  NiesiM,  asU-ing] 
more  nnxlesi  or  ntore  drlie.ile  in  tlu'ir  Ihittery,  di- 1 
reeled  this  cotiipliiiieiii  to  his  a(J»»piiv(>  father,  thei 
Jatc  Uicsar,  to  whuin,  together  with  Uouia,  cou-j 


sidered  as  joint  deities,  they  propoflcd  to  erecl  i 
shrine  and  a  temple. 

In  Italy,  at  the  same  time,  similar  or  more  nfr 
{Ktrtant  tributes  of  adulation  and  servility  wnt 
I  aid  to  the  victor.     At  Rome,  all  tbe  bciwun 
with  which  tlio  republic  had  lioen  accu«tomcd  ta 
reward  the  eminent  service  of  her  citizA-ns^  hv! 
liecn  for  some  time  lavizihed  on  thtwc  v^hoveit 
most  successful  in  subverting  her  govenn:tiQt. 
and  these  honours  were  now  heafietl  on  C>dA- 
vius  with  a  profusion  proportioned  to  the  a«* 
Cendant  he  liad  gained  by  the  supprcMon  of  d 
his  com})etitor8.     The  statues  which  had  ttren 
en>cted  to  his  rival  Mark  Antony  were  broken 
down,  and  the  name  of  Marcus  for  ever  ibrbid  in 
tliat  family  :  as  if  the  extinction  of  tliis  riv^  wcic 
an  end  of  every  war,  notwithstanding  that  many 
hostile  nations  were  yet  in  arms  on  the  frontim 
of  the  empire,  the  gates  of  Janus  were  cwlrDta' 
tiously  shut,  and  Octavius  declared  to  be  the  ic^ 
storer  of  peace  to  the  world.     A  triumphal  aidi 
was  erected  at  Brundusium,  on  the  spot  vheie 
it  was  supposed  he  was  to  set  his  foot  on  shoRL 
The  anniversaries  of  his  birth  and  of  hv  vict4K 
ries  were  to  be  celebrated  for  ever  as  days  of 
thanksgiving,  and  his  name  was  to  be  inserted 
in  the  hymns  or  public  prayers  which  were 
statedly  sung,  or  offered  up  for  the  safety  of  ibe 
commonwealth. 

On  the  first  of  January,  while  Oc- 
U .  C.  Ii2r\.  tivius  was  still  at  Samos,  he  lieingaJ- 
mitteil  a  fit\h  time  into  the  otfice  of 
J^yjJ^^P"'"' consul,  the  senate  and  people  took  an 
jtpuleiMn,  ex  oikth  of  allegiance,  or  in  words  niOR 
Kai.  Juiii  nearly  correspontling  to  the  terms  of 
PWif.  raler.  \\^^\i  language,  toi>k  an  oath  to  o!»- 

d(H*lared  him  tribune  of  the  (leoplc  for  an  unli- 
mited time,  and  extendtnl  the  powers  of  this  office 
l)evon<l  the  usual  lH)unds  of  •.he  city.  They  or- 
dained, that  from  thenceforward  the  apiieaU 
usually  made  to  the  fHx>ple  should  l^e  uiaoe  tu 
(.^a>sar  ulone,  and  ihut  in  criminal  judgments, 
wliat  was  called  the  vote  of  Miner\a.  an  act  iA 
grace  provided  for  the  {tanlon  oi  criminaU  when 
condemned  only  by  a  single  vote  of  majority, 
should  from  thenceforward  be  a-ycrilied  to  hiia, 
and  consequently  be  termed,  tJie  Mercy,  or  ibe 
Vote  of  Ca'sar.' 

The  precipitancy  with  which  the  Roman  se- 
nate and  })Cople  now  rushed  into  bervitude,  had 
prolvably  no  mixture  of  that  sullen  design  vvith 
which  the  partizans  of  the  republic  had  prrpin.il 
the  first  Cffisar  for  his  fate.  Tlu'  retainers  \>\  the 
victorious  pirty  raised  the  cry  of  utiulaticn,  and 
they  wen*  tolluwed,  in  exi>ressionsof  s«rviruy,  bv 
persons  who  wisheil  to  nu-ommend  then)Sfi\i> 
in  the  most  earlv  advances,  or  who  dre.icUd  Iv- 
ing  marked  out  for  resentment  in  case  they  k\^ 
jK'ared  to  be  tardy  in  expressing  their  z«'al.  But 
what,  under  establisluNl  monarcliy,  may  l»c  ci^n- 
sidond  as  the  duty  and  the  lovally  of  subjtots  to 
their  sovenugn,  and  like  filial  aiU'ction,  lluuiirh 
sometinii^i  partial  and  mi.-plaeed,  is  always  a  vir- 
tue, and  salutary  to  mankind,  >li  sncli  r.ti-ni 
transitions,  from  the  •j»niens;uns  of  rili/ous  U» 
thi-  sul'.iilssion  ui'.-laNi's,  is  a  inortilVnig  ex.us.j  !«■ 
of  iKr  ueaknrss  and  depravity  In  whieli  jjuUi.Jii 
nafiiri"  is  expustil. 

The  api»arent  servility  «»f  all  orders  of  ii.en 
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'  VidrT  thr  lUurfKitioTi  of  Julius  Cssar,  probably 
bqiirrvl  the  Mvuritj  which  gaire  the  conspira- 
,  ton  such  an  ad^antafre  apiinst  him.     The  rx- 
■npk,  howe\'cr,  put  ()cta\iu<«,  thoufrh  leiis  ox- 
,  pQvd,  much  more  on  hift  jruard ;  and  may  wnc 
lo account  fur  nnnv  of  tht>  premuticnR  He  took, 
'  and  (nr  many  of  the  furms  ho  olwencd,  in  the 
'  vquel  of  his  ^-emment.     He  had  occastion,  in- 
deed, to  experirncf,  in  his  own  jjerHon,  that  hL; 
'  pRrautioiiK  were  not  alti^etlier  unnecesiinr^'.  In 
>br  midrt  of  the  late  demon&trationiiof  joy  tor  his 
'  victorv,  there  weFp  still  a  few  who  whetted  their 
•worrf*  in  Mvret  a^inst  hini,  as  the  cause  of  their 
fMic  de^nulation,  and  the  author  of  their  pri- 
ifHe  wrongs*     Lepidus,  the  son  of  the  late  de- 
ynclrd  triumvir,  and  nephew  of  Marcus  Brutus 
tj  his  aiffter  Junb,  incite<]  pn>bably  by  this  do- 
mffir  example,  and  by  so  many  motives  of  a 
prirmte  and  public  nature,  had  procurrd  some  ac- 
socnplimi,  and  was  prp{nrin'T  to  cut  short  the 
aaorpation  of  Octavius  on  his  return  to  Rome. 
Bat  this  ilesign,  no  way  justified  bv  any  consi- 
lerationfi  of  prudenre  or  public  utility,  was  de- 
faidbed  by  the  vigilance  of  Micrenas,  and  ended 
m  the  execution  of  the  younrr  Le|iidus,  and  in 
the  imprisonment  of  hi^  UMtthiT  Junia,  who  re- 
dminrf]  in  oonfinement  until  she  was  admitted 
lo  Inil,  at  the  humble  request  of  lier  husbaml, 
the  late  triumvir  and  associate  in  the  empire  with 
OctaviuA  and  Antony,  and  who,  to  the  other 
RMrkn  of  the  humiliation  whii'h  he  now  endured, 
Joined  that  of  lieinc  overl<M>ked  even  by  thiMW 
who   were  8U{>po«ed   to  have  sulTered  by  his 
tyrmnny  *  ^ 

Octnvius  havinff,  bv  hi:<  stay  in  the  island  of 
Sami*^  iliscon'^rtejl  t)ie  efliTt  of  tiiisconspiniry, 
an«l  ziven  sutlicient  time  tor  the  tranitportation 
of  hii*  army,  and  the  other  apinratiis  of  his  tri- 
amph  into  lt.dv,  set  out  fur  that  country,  and  in 
hu  way  visit(>il  the  t«ceiie  of  hid  late  victory  at 
Anium.  At  this  i>l:ire,  AimlKt  Umuc  the  prin- 
ci|ial  object  of  won*nip,  he  liad,  immediately  uHer 
the  action,  selectetl  from  the  cai)tun*s  a  galley  of 
each  rate  to  he  placed  as  an  ottering  to  the  god ; 
and  at  Toryne,  on  tlie  opiKisite  side  of  the  straits, 
where  hU  own  army  hai)  U-en  htationed  Ivfore 
the  engagement,  he  dln^ctinl  a  city  to  be  raised 
ander  Uie  name  of  Nicoiiolis.' 

The  conqueror,  u])on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  was 
lereiveii  by  Politua,  who  had  succeetled  to  the 
oflfii'e  of  Ci>n.Hul  at  the  resii;nation  of  Apuleiun, 
anif  who,  though  now  his  colleague.  drop{)ed  the 
pn'tenfiion  to  enuality,  and  perforiiMtl  the  sacri- 
nrew  of  tlianksgiving  which  had  bivn  ap|)ointed 
lor  his  «afe  return,  l^krtavius  hitherto,  either  by 
the  nature  of  tlie  wan  in  which  he  had  been 
engageil.  or  by  the  event  of  them,  had  not  been 
entitled  to  a  triumph ;  or  U'ing,  by  his  temper 
and  great  caution,  averse  to  ostentation,  he  .')ad 
De^i'Tti'vl  to  avail  him)»elf  of  this  honour.  But 
though  he  hinifielf,  in  apfiearance,  was  no  way 
p»vor!ie«l  by  vanity,  riomelhing  wa;*  due  to  the 
public  opiiiinn,  to  ttie  wi'dies  of  those  wlio  had 
slbin*«l  in  the  glories  of  his  victories,  and  to  the  ! 
inipn'A.'>ions  which  evm  |Migeantry  makes  on  tlie 
Diind<«  of  th«we  who  are  to  Iv  governed.  He 
theri-tbre  iirt«'riiiiti<'«l  to  exhibit  three  M^|t:tr.ite 
triuniMh.il  pnK'i*s«iiuns.  The  first  fur  his  \icliirv  _ 
ovi'-r  the  I*aMoniJil^s  t!io  Jupydcs,  mid  the  Dul-  : 
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matians;  the  second  for  hia  victor\' at  Actiumi 
and  the  thinl  for  the  conquest  of  L.gypt  In  the 
first  of  these  triumphs,  Carinus,  by  whom  the 
war  of  Illyricum  had  been  chiefly  conducted,  was 
admitted  to  partake  with  the  commander  under 
whose  auspice:*  the  subject  of  triumph  had  been 
gained.  In  tlie  third  was  exhibited  a  scene, 
which,  for  riches  and  splendour,  greatly  sur- 
passed any  of  the  former,  being  enriched  with 
the  treasure  he  liad  amassed  in  Egypt,  and  with 
various  trophies  constructed  fromtne  s]  toils  ifC* 
that  country.  Among  these  were  carried  tlie 
etiigy  of  the  late  queen,  having,  in  allusion  to  the 
supposed  nuinner  of  her  death,  the  aspick  repre- 
sented on  her  arm.  This  fiagcant  was  followed 
by  her  survivinjr  children,  who  were  led  as  cai>- 
tives. 

In  these  processions  a  circumstance  was  ro- 
marked,  whu-h  indicated  considerable  innova- 
tion in  the  pretensions  of  the  penwn  by  wlioro 
they  were  to  be  led.  It  liad  be(>n  usual  for  the 
c^flcers  of  state  to  meet  the  triumphal  march  at 
tlie  gates  of  Rome,  and  ailerwards  to  advance 
Iteforc  it  into  the  city.  In  confonnity  with  the 
first  )Kirt  of  this  custom,  tlie  consul  and  otlv r 
magistrates  met  the  procesttion  at  the  gates ;  but 
sulTering  tlie  conqueror  to  {lOfls  tiefore  tliem,  fell 
Itehind,  and  folk>wed  in  his  train  to  the  cafHtol. 
Here  he  d<>))08itcd,  in  tlie  temple  of  Jupiter,  six- 
teen thousand  {lomlo,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  ounces  of  gold,  with  tiOv  millicHis  in 
Roman  money,  or  aluve  tour  huiKfrrd  thousand 
{wunds  sterling;^  and  at  the  close  of  tlie  cere- 
nu>ny  distrihutiNJ  a  thousand  sestertii,  or  aliove 
eight  ;M>unds  of  our  moiit>y  a  man  lo  the  troo|M ; 
and  this,  to  an  army  consisting  of  one  hundretl 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  amounted  to  a  sum 
of  ne:ir  a  million  sterling.  To  the  olficers,  lie- 
Hidt^s  his  jiecuniiiry  Uiuitty,  he  ga\e  honorary 
rewards.  To  Agrip|iu,  in  (Nirtimilar,  he  gave  a 
blue  ensign  in  token  of  hi.s  naval  \  irtories ;  to  the 
|H'«>|)le  he  m:ide  a  donation  of  four  hundred  ses- 
tertii, or  nliout  tiinr  {lounds  fi\e  bhillings  a  man, 
and  doubled  the  usual  allowiince  of  corn  fniin  the 
public  grananes;  discharged  all  that  he  0WC4I, 
reniittetl  all  the  debts  tliat  were  due  to  himself, 
and  refused  all  the  preiM>nts  which  were  offered 
to  him  from  the  iiitk-rent  towns  and  districts  of 
Italv. 

These  accumulations  and  distributions  of 
foreign  spoils  at  Rome,  or  the  geneml  expecta- 
tiims  of  pnm|K'rous  tiim's,  priNluced  gn>at  or  very 
KeuHible  effects  in  raining  the  price  of  liousea, 
lands,  and  other  artit'U*s  of  sale,  whether  in  Italy 
or  in  the  contiguous  provinces ;  a  circumstance 
which,  jotned  to  tlie  new  and  strange  apiN*ar- 
aiicc  of  the  gbtes  of  the  temiile  of  Janus  being 
shut,  as  a  signal  of  univers:i[  fieace,  made  these 
triumplis  of  Octavius  apjiear  an  ara  of  felicity 
and  ho|ic  to  tlu*  empire. 

They  were  foUoweil  by  other  magnificent 
ceremonies;  the  deilicating  of  u  temple  which 
fiiid  l)een  ereeteil  to  Miurna,  and  the  oi«*ningof 
a  great  hall  wliii*h  luil  Inimi  inM-rilH-d  with  the 
naiiM*  of  JuliuH  (.'ats^ir.  In  that  Lall  wa>i  place«l 
a  n-.»ted  statue  of  \ii*tory  which  luid  U-«'ii  brought 
from  Tari'iituiii;  and  tlure  Uki  wi-re  hung  up 
the  tropliies  wiii/h  had  Ut'ii  coilit-ti-il  in  Kgy{>t. 
The  Htatue  of  <  'Iftitatni,  in  gold,  was  placed  in 
th«-  temple  of  Venus,  aiiil  at  the  •4;iui«-  tinu*  tlie 
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shrine  of  Julius  Crsar,  as  well  as  thoar  of  Jupi- 
tcFi  Juno,  and  Mincna,  were  decorated  with 
many  rnsi<;ns  or  hniljjeii  of  victory. 

On  orrasioii  of  th<*He  solcninities,  a  variety  of 

Eames  wen?  exhibititl :  that  of  Tri>y,  in  {larticu- 
itf  was  now  instituted,  Ijeinff  a  proctWion  foniied 
by  vo'Jth  of  Iii^h  rank,  mounted  on  honsek>ack, 
and  led  by  M:irccllu.4  and  Tiberius,  the  nephew 
and  the  sti'jwoii  of  <.)ctavius.  Races  were  run 
in  cliariots  and  on  horM'liack,  by  [M'rsons  of  hivh 
rank  ;  and  fi^htA  of  rrladintors  wen?  exliibited,  in 
which,  to  tht;  KUpi>0!«ed  disrn^ce  of  the  times,  it 
is  remark«'d,  tbat  a  Roman  senator,  of  the  name 
of  Cluintus  VentcHuii,  wait  one  of  the  combatants. 
NuMirrourt  ]»artieM  of  cafHivci^  from  the  Oaci  and 
Suevi,  jn  a  form  that  mi^ht  tniw  for  real  battles, 
were  nude  to  fisUi  fur  their  lilierty,  that  was  pro- 
posed an  the  prize  of  the  victors.  Many  exhibi- 
tions won?  made  of  hunting;  and  Initin*;  of  wild 
U^aiits,  in  which  were  preisentiHl  a  rhinoceros  and 
hi|^M)|M)tamiM  or  sea  horse,  anioials,  till  then,  un- 
known at  Ronie.  In  the  time  of  these  entcr- 
tainmentii,  which  continued  many  days,  Octa- 
▼ius  eitticr  n'ally  wa-t,  or  pretendt>d  to  be  taken 
ill,  anfl  left  the  Ixmour  of  presidintj^  at  the  shows 
to  some  private  senators,  who,  together  with 
many  other  inen)1)ers  of  their  InnIv,  to  increase 
the  solemnity,  feusteil  the  })eoplc  in  their  turns.^ 
Such  bid  IxH'n  the  arts  by  which  candidates 
for  pul>lic  favour,  in  the  latter  tinu^s  of  the  re- 
public. in:iintained  in  the  capital  the  considera- 
tion tliey  had  ^.lint^l  by  their  eervice*  on  the 
frontierrtof  the  ein[Mre;  and  the  continuance  of 
the^e  artH  had  now  the  more  efTect,  that  the 
|ico|>le,  who  Mill  liad  a  claim  to  this  s;N>ciefl  of 
cx>urti<hip,  wcni  iKvoni**  insensible  to  any  otiier 

Imvileire  of  RouKin  citizens,  and  were  n>ady  to 
wrter  a  |K>litical  ct>ns<Hjuence,  which  they  were 
no  lon^iT  fit  to  enjov,  for  a  nucciNsion  of  sjxirts 
and  cntertaiinncnts  that  amused  their  leisure,  or 
fi>r  a  distributioti  of  bread,  which,  without  tlie 
usual  and  hard  coiiditioMs  of  industry  or  labour, 
hi'l|M>d  to  j:ive  tlii'in  sul>sistcncc. 

It  is  olwcr\e<l,  liiril  in  the  preceding  year, 
wliih"  the  Ki;y^)ti.Mi  war  was  y<t  in  dejxMidance, 
a  concourse  ol  Riitnan  riti/i-n:*,  assuinin<r  the 
|N)ivrrs  of  tin*  jK'o|>le  in  public  a'<scuibiy,  besti.>w- 
H  on  Statilius  Taurus  by  a  lornial  dccnv,  in 
n*turn  for  his  muniru'encc,  in  cxiiibitinir  matches 
of  •riailiators  and  the  baiting  of  wild  Insists,  the 
privilege  of  namiiijj  arnuially  one  of  the  pra?tor«. 
So  irn'iiuiar  and  al>sunl  were  Inn'oine  the  [)ro- 
c<HHrm;^s  of  what  were  callcil  the  asseniblies  of 
the  people;  and  the  wary  Octavius  coidd  not 
overliKik  tiie  elKrt  of  these  arts,  in  gaining  their 
consent  to  the  dominion  he  meant  to  establish. 
lint  while  he  indultrinl  the  jH'ople  in  their  tlisjKi- 
silion  to  ainuseinenl  and  dissipation,  he  ^nve  the 
netN'ssarv  attention  to  his  military  arranj^ements, 
and  took  measures  to  s«'cure  the  |H»ivi4>s>ion  of 
that  princiiKil  su[>|Mrt,  on  which  sovenujrnty,  in 
such  an  empire,  must  Ih»  founded.  lie  had 
expi'rieneed  the  danjrcr  which  may  arist*  from 
armies  ill  jjoxerned,  and  knew  that  a  [Hiwer  may 
Uvome  iiiMVuri',  by  an  abiisi^  of  the  means  by 
which  It  i**  gained.  When  to  the  trooi»s,  which 
he  himsiir  commande«l  in  Sicily,  wen*  jtuntsl  ' 
thoM'  of  I.<*pidus  and  Sexiim  I'omjvius,  the 
engine.  Uvome  t(H»  un\\ield\  tor  his  manaire- I 
mem,  4ind  without  ans  *»lhrr  principle  of  jjo\ern- 
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ment,  but  lear,  might  bafSe  his  rkill  to  c?ndal 
it  He  learned,  upon  that  occasion,  that  ih 
considerations  of  civil  justice,  and  the  m|Mi 
which  is  |iaid  to  some  form  of  political  suboifr 
nation,  are  neceuary  even  to  the  diicijiline  ul 
order  of  a  military  («tablishmenL 

Upon    this  account,   Octavius,   imnNdBklf 
after  his  victories  in  Sicily,  had  {iTCKeedetl  via 
^reat  address,  to  reduce  and  to  purge  the  kgiaii 
by  dismissing  stnni^ni  and  fugitive  ilatn,  ad 
by  ordering  the  levies  from  thchcefurwiTd  to  br 
confined  to  citizens  of  Rome.     The  denoeisar 
tion  of  Roman  citizen,  indeed,  was  no  ionget  a^ 
propriated  to  the  descendants  of  th*  Albtn  oi 
Sabin  colony,  nor  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  tk 
muni<ripal  towns  of  Italy.     It  had  been  anoB* 
nicated  to  many  cities  and   provincn  beyoil 
these  limits,  and  it  was  likely  now,  with  mok 
jBnneater  propriety  than  ever,  to  l«  eitendalli 
the  free,  or  weH-bom  and  respectable  dui  rf 
the  inliabitants  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.   Br 
limiting,  however,  the  levies  of  the  army  to  tla 
name  of  respect  and  of  real  privilege,  tVtiini 
restored,  in  some  degree,  the  connection  betvia 
the  civil  and  military  honours,  taught  the  nUa 
to  value  himself  on  his  condition  as  a  ciliBi, 
and  the  citizen  to  consider  as  an  honour  tb 
name  of  a  soldier. 

Upon  this  arrangement,  the  commaniki  u 
chiet  of  the  army,  as  first  magistrate  of  the 
commonwealth,  had  a  double  claim  to  obe&nir, 
and,  joined  to  his  military  power,  had  an  auth»> 
rity,  derived  from  a  principle  of  justice  and  flf 
civil  ri^ht,  without  which  annies  are  no  dmi 
than  com|nnies  of  lunditti,  whose  fonx  raaj  he 
oiTasionally  turne<l  against  the  jierson  who  leaJi 
them,  as  well  as  against  his  enemies. 

The  legums  assembled  at  Rome,  on  occtfifin 
of  the  late  triumphal  processions,  were  novti 
A)e.  distributed  to  what  were  intended  as  tbrff 
onlinarv  stations  in  time  of  peace.  Of  thra 
stations,  the  princi|»al  were  on  tnc  Euphratrt  on 
the  Rhine,  and  on  the  Danuln^ ;  but,  U'fonthu 
distribution  could  be  finally  made,  some  troubH 
which,  notwithstanding  the  late  signal  of  gemn! 
|)eace,  still  subsisted  in  some  parts  of  the  e mpLf, 
|)articiilarly  on  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  is 
the  interior  parts  of  Siiain,  and  on  the  citoiuys 
of  Macedonia,  requireu  attention.  To  the  fini 
of  these  quarters.  Nonius  Gallus  was  sent  loi^  ; 
<luce  the  Truviri,'  who,  iu  concert  with  some  I 
German  nations,  made  incursions  into  GauL  i 
Stitilius  Taurus  was  sent  into  Spain,  asaiiut 
the  Astures  and  Cantabri,'  and  Marcus  rn«Q& 
from  Mac^ionia,  had  orders  to  repress  the  inciir- 
sions  of  the  Oaci  and  Bastarni,  Scvthian  iMtion^ 
who  had  passed  the  Danulie  and  the  mounlaiu 
of  PIa;mus,  and  who  had  taken  jKxssessiun  of 
some  districts  in  Thrace;  hut,  U{)un  the  3p> 
pr«ich  of  Cmssus,  they  reimssetl  tluwe  nk^uu- 
tains,  and  left  the  Romans  ai^Tain  in  jHiiwcs*4i»n  i-l' 
the  lands,  which  they  hud  fornierly  oooupU  J  in 
that  quart^T.^ 

The  orticers  emphjyed  on  thest*  dilTcrettt  ht- 
vires,  wen*  no  lonfief,  as  fornierly,  supn'im  in 
their  n'sjx'cti>e  statiinis,  and  accountable  i«nlv  l.* 
the  wnate  and  |)et»ple;  they  were    Uiidcr»li*.Kl  t.' 

'2  TtH'  Hi!«li(iprirk  of  Treves. 

:i  Tin'  inliabitants  of  wiiai  is  now  called  Avtiini 
anii  fnntabria.  ' 
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liiutfnants  of  a  foperior  officer  acting  as 
^«nU  governor  over  all  the  provinces,  and  com- 
^V^der  in  chief  of  all  the  armies  in  the  empire, 
k&i  auprcme  command  Octavius  held  under 

*  well  Known  name  of  imperator^  which  was 
c^ally  i^ven  in  the  field  to  victorious  ^nerals, 
^  which  he,  contrary  to  former  practice,  now 
^inetl  even  in  the  city ;  and,  as  wc  shall  have 
^«on  to  observe,  p^dually  appropriated  to 
^Mrlf  and  his  succesHor^ 

In  the  character  which  Octa\ius  now  assumed, 

united,  in  support  of  his  authority,  the  pre- 
gitives  of  consul,  censor,  and  tribune  of  the 
opie ;  and  thus,  in  divesting  himself  of  the 
Joe  of  triumvir,  he  aflfcrtcd  to  re-establish  the 
iMtitntion  of  the  republic,  and  to  rrstoro  the 
iinary  magistrates  and  ofBcers  of  state :  but 

n  penon,  who  valued  safety  no  less  than 
fver,  surii  an  e:jitablishment  was  far  from  being 
flieiently  secure.  The  dignities  of  consul, 
Mor,  atikl  tribune,  beinff  by  tnc  constitution  of 
I  repablic  separate  ami  temporary,  the  unprc- 
lented  conjunction,  and  continuance  of  them 
the  same  person,  was  a  paljiable  imposition, 
lieh  could  be  no  longer  safe  than  it  was  sup- 
rted  by  force;  ami  depending  on  the  army 
rrely,  without  any  plea  of  riirht,  presi^nled  an 
jcct  of  ambition  to  every  adventurer,  who  could 
ns  an  army  in  support  of  his  claim. 
Tnese    considerations,    probably,    sufn^estofl 

Octavius  the  necessity  of  emfeavouring  to 
engthen  his  title.  lie  had  hitherto  kei»t  {xts- 
■ion  of  the  government  under  various  ]ire- 
ioe«;  but  never  declared  any  intention  Uy 
ilixp,  or  to  perpetuate  the  sovereiiinty  in  his 
m  penion.  For  some  timt*,  he  had  proffivrd 
t  more  than  a  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
btion  Julius  <*a>sar.  Next,  he  pretendetl  to 
muii'e  some  di>k>rders  which  had  crept  into  the 
nunonwealth  ;  and,  List  of  all,  to  oppose  the  (!<>- 
^ns  of  Antony,  who,  ut  the  bn'akini;  out  of  the 
i^rrel  between  them,  he  suuirestirtl,  was  liki-ly 
■Krifice  the  rights  of  the  Roman  (K'ople  to  the 
pncea  of  a  stranger  and  a  woman. 
These  ri^'als,  in  their  appeals  to  the  judfrment 

the  public,  vied  in  their  profesKioiis  of  z«>al  for 
e  commonweahh,   mutailly   challeni^ed  each  ; 
her  to  resign  their  unconstitutional   {wwcrs; 
id   each  retained  his  own  power,  under  the 
igle  pretence  that  he  was  obliged  to  continue 

arms,  until  he  shoulil  have  secun'fl  the  re- 
lUic  against  the  designs  of  hi:*  nntasoniiU. 

This  pretence  lieins  now  removcil,  it  was  lie- 
oie  neressarv  that  (Vta%ius  should  mom  fully 
rplain  himself,  and  declare  U|xin  what  foi^tin^ 
)  was  to  hold  the  government.  The  chief  par- 
Bans  of  the  rc-public  had  fdlen  by  their  own  j 
imls,  or  by  the  swonis  of  their  enemies.     All  ■ 

•  rivals  were  cut  off,  and  the  whole  militiir)'  ' 
roe  of  the  empire  centrtNl  in  hiinstolf ;  but  he  ' 
kI  exiierienctHi,  in  the  n'}ie-.itetl  mutinies  of  the  ; 
my,  tne  precarious  state  of  his  authority  ovor 
en,  who  wrre  directed  by  mere  ca|>rice  i»r  imt-  j 
nal  attachmrnt,  without  any  acknowIt^l'Tcd : 
le  on  the  pjirt  of  their  leader. 

An  o|M*ii  ii4ur}>atii>n  of  kiiinly  fMiwer  wu.-t  still 
111 UH  at  KoMie ;  it  :ip|)fnin'd  as  a  dirit't  ntt:irk, 
iC  only  niNtn  the  form«  of  the  Homan  n -pulijic, 
It  liki'wi«e  as  an  attack  U{mi)  the  privati*  ri<;ht 
every  citizen  who  pretendiHl  to  consideration 
kI  flower  proportii)ne<l  to  the  rank  of  his  family 
his  pergonal  qualities ;  and  though  the  people 


in  general  were  disposed  to  Bubmiasioii  yet  the 
violenrc  of  a  few,  who  might  be  willing  to  ex- 
pose  themselves  as  the  champfons  of  the  com- 
monwealth, was  still  to  be  dreaded.  In  this 
capacity,  not  only  citizens  having  high  preten- 
sions in  the  civil  line,  but  military  ofiicere  like- 
wise, might  be  dangerous  to  their  leader;  ami 
choosing  rather  to  claim  preferments  and  honoura 
as  their  right,  than  as  the  gifl  of  a  master,  mi^ht 
publicly  spurn  his  authority,  or  employ  against 
nim  the  hands  of  some  secret  assassin,  whom 
in  any  successful  attempt  the  law  would  protect, 
and  tnc  public  voice  would  applaud. 

Julius  Cffisar,  whose  personal  qualities  were 
suflicient  to  have  supported  him  in  any  preten- 
sions, still  found  himself  mistaken  in  relying  on 
the  attachment  of  his  own  officers,  as  much  as 
on  the  submission  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
found  persons  of  every  ctmdition,  still  animated 
v^ith  the  spirit  of  republican  government,  com- 
bined for  his  destruction,  and  lie  fell  a  sacri/ica 
to  bis  excessive  security,  or  rather  to  the  vanity 
and  ostentation  with  which  he  affected  to  hold 
his  power,  fiis  sucvessor  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  he  was  by  nature  more  cautious  and  had 
less  ostentation,  so  he  was  taught,  by  this  alarm- 
ing example  to  disguise  his  ambition,  or  to  pro> 
ceed  less  directly  to  his  object. 

Octavius,  therefore,  having  taken  the  most 
effectual  measures  to  M'cure  his  (mwer,  still 
thought  it  necessary  to  atfect  a  pui^iose  of  re- 
signing it,  and  of  restoring  the  republican  go- 
vernment. It  is  re{)ort(Hl,  that  he  even  held  a 
xerious  consultation  on  this  subj«*ct  with  his 
nrinciiKd  advisers  and  confidents,  Asrip{Mi  and 
Ma<cena>«.  This  fact  may  U'  (luestioiied ;  but  in 
a  character  so  entir<*ly  made  up  of  artifice  and 
design,  it  \a  not  uiireastmable  to  sup}Nnu>  that  he 
wishetl  to  distiiii!*!'  hi;*  thoughts  ev«-n  to  his  most 
intitii.ite  eojiisi'lloris  or  to  setnire  their  ap[»roba- 
tioii  U'tiire  he  di'^*In>4'd  his  ri'al  iiitentioiiK. 

Ai;ripp:i  ami  Mavenas  are  s,nd  to  ha\e  been 
of  dillerent  opinions  res)MVting  the  propriety  of 
tlirir  maker's  retjiiirnation ;  and  the  question  ae> 
eonlinirlyi  as  it  was  sup|HMed  to  l>e  delnted  in 
this  famous  council,  has  funiishetl  a  curious 
theme  to  historLuis  an<i  rhetoricians.  Acripfia 
encouragitl  Oota\ius  to  p(>rbist  in  his  supfNMed 
intention  to  resign  his  power,  and  8un|N)rtt  d  this 
opinion,  by  stating  the  ndvant^iges  ot  n'pulilican 
Covenirnent.  "It  is  the  tendency  of  tlie  re- 
public,-' he  :;aid,  "  to  multiply  examples  ot'  great 
men ;  it  is  the  temU'ney  of  irstnarchv  to  diminish 
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their  numliers,  and  to  sacrifkv  to  one  jierson, 
the  pretensions  and  the  elevation  of  many.  Un- 
der the  first  s(K*cie8  of  government^  the  Roman 
state  ha«  attained  to  its  pn'sent  irreutness;  under 
the  stYond,  it  may  lanjiuish,  and  Mnk  to  the  levi  1 
of  other  luitions."  lie  put  <  >cta\iu»  in  mind  of 
Uh  duty  to  the  nenate,  and  to  the  Uomun  (N'opb^ 
for  whoso  right  A,  while  he  took  ariiM  ugaill^t  the 
innrdenTJ  ot  hi-*  falhtr.  he  had  always  pn>fessed 
the  greatt'ht  resfuH-t : — bid  him  Uware  of  the  rv- 
priwelies  he  mu>«t  incur,  if  it  should  now  ap|>ear, 
either  that  he  had  foriiierlv  einpltiMti  tin-  prt^ 
tence  of  filial  duty  as  a  ciMik  to  hi-f  ambition  ;  or 
that,  now  finiliii'ti  the  invple  at  his*  UM-ri'v,  he 
iieulecteil  their  ri;j[htd  the  iiH>;nent  it  \%.i!4  in  his 
jumer  to  violate  them  i^ith  impunitv — He  iiien- 
lioiied  the  danger  of  attem|>ting  to  reduce  into 
MTvitudea  |NMiple.  wlio  liaii  U'eii  uvVu^tdiiH-d  not 
only  to  freedom,  but  to  dominion  u\er  other 
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nations :—thp  Ailfmitln  that  miwt  arisr  in  tJir 
gi.wiTirwnt  o!*  *o  irrrat  an  *':ni'ir»--. — lht»  th»»ni» 
th't  irp  f  T  •:*•  r  f.i:«t*ri*^l  in  t.V  ^ill-iw-i  of  kin::"»; 

tS^  ii*nc»*r-»tiw::ii-h  h#^  niU:-:  t«*  xj*r»*.il.  from 

p^f'^in-*  «Iwt  *hiijH  f»<l  ih^m-Sflvrt  injurtil  Sv 
hfc<  v;iinfft!k#^  2»%rmmrnf,  or  wLi*  -i^iiuM  think 
th'-r:i^U#''4  tfntiltcil  Vt  niip^Xint  him.  an-1  nLir« 
cn\:rtZ''.  in  #^»'rv  att/'miil  aj:«i»-*  hU  p*ri*«»n, 
w-Hiiil  !*»  pxt  Jl*^!  a*  a  n' *'!•■  i-rr/rt  cf  i«iri«/tijxn 
to  r*««t'ir»-  thr  fntfl  *m  of  th'ir  rr.'intn, 

Mjpi-fn.i!»  li-»k  th»- iipijni.ilp  -iili-.  ami  ronlf nkJ 
f*r  Th''  n*H-r  i*ity  of  a  im-w  jijirrii^  of  co^crnnrf.'it, 
in  ri rr I i instil rK*«*  Hniil^rrnt  fn.ni  th«>4'  in  which 
th«»  fpjiuMi'*  h»l  Vfn  furmril.  "Ho  i^rc-at  an 
«nj»in-,*'  he  «i«l,  '■Rurroun-U^i  hv  w  many 
en>vnif-«,  rvr^uin-il  th<r  authi>rity  anil  the  srcnnt 
eoun-«-l'4  f*f  a  |iriri<*i-.  airkil  hut  nr>t  runtrullod, 
br  thf  opinion.4  of  tlit>!V  who  Wf■rt^  qualitinl  tu 
wirrM-  hinL  The  tunr.  whrn  the  n-tiul'lir  mi^ht 
rely  on  the  \iriue  arn!  □v>lt-ration  of  the  crrater 
part  I'f  tier  ritizen^  in  now  nn  niun*;  men  are 
^o\tni*i\  hy  umhition  or  in!en-9»t,  anil  if  onr  iier- 
wttn  «Vrline  the  s.i\rreiffnty,  many  |inneniltr» 
will  ari-i«>.  wh<i  will  az-un  (tar  tlie  n  puUic  ai^un- 
drr  'Vv  I  heir  wjrs  and  contrn-ion^"  lie  ob- 
•er^tt).  th.it  the  fortune  or  tloliny  of  Clctaviu* 
h.ifl  p!.i('eil  hill)  at  the  heail  of  the  c^wiiiKtn- 
we.ilth  ;  th.it  h**  uujht  not  to  (ii-s{iis«'  itfl  ^^i^A.  or 
to  thi*'*vv  ihf  UoiiLiri  {M'r»ji!p  njain  intu  a  «tate  of 
Citiit.j-ii'iri  anil  an.irrhy.  out  df  which  Im;  haJ 
1rr-[i  (|i<-tiii(-il  to  <*;ivc  thtiii.  l-'mm  theric  to|.it*s, 
he  iifik't  i-ili  :I  t-i  <*iiri-til«r  thi'  ihtrirultirs  to  U' 
rtieiiniiti  ri-<l  in  th«-  Miiinini-tr.ifinri  of  M]<-h  a  i;i>* 
TrniriH'11%  ili  !i«enil  maxims  tliat  <*ont.iin  the 
wiHiliKii  of  niiMi.tri'lty,  {minti-il  nt  regulations 
riil<'nl..li-il  to  iirr-rfM-  some  s|iivies  of  civil  ctv.i- 
ctifiitiiiir,  \il  <lr|frii]ini;  on  the  will  of  the  prince, 
antl,  iii'i-iinlini;  to  the  aeroiint  which  is  ^uvon  of 
hill  KiN-ii-h,  fiU''L'r-:ti't]  nt  this  cont'erenco  nK)st 
tiirt-t  of  the  (il.in  which ^.K'tavius  actually  cjirried 
intit  <-\iTii'.ii>n.' 

Ill  t'ii>  H'-iilt  of  this  consultation,  it  is  hauI, 
th't  ii'it  'iiilv  '  ict.iviiis,  hut  Aiiripjj.i  lik«-wi>«-, 
Piiiiirii'C'l  till'  ojiinlon  of  Mri^'i-Tiiix;  and  that 
th«  V,  Ir.iin  theiic*  I'lirvvard,  con-iih-n-d  the  s«'**urL' 
esl.i(i!i>.!iriii  nt  of  the  monarchy  as  the  cmiimon 
olijrrt  of  all  their  councils.  Tiny  ajijwrdr  to 
havi- airriTil.  that  Ootavius  sliouM  treat  the  se- 
nate as  he  li.iil  in  this  conference  Invited  his 
frji  nds ;  tint  he  idiould  pro|N>s<>  Xn  n>i:in  his 
jiowi-r,  iilTcrt  til  make  his  continuing  t«i  hold  it 
the  result  of  their  own  drlilKTati>ins  aiiil,  by 
thes''  iN'MUs,  ohtain  the  tunction  of  a  le;r-il  e.sla- 
blishiiient. 

'I'o simmth  the  way  to  th.s  •  rui,  ?oine  |»n\ious 
fite|>s  were  yet  to  Im>  taken.  .Mu(  h  had  already 
lieeii  done  hy  ( >claviu«  to  s^vure  his  jhiwit,  to 
pvoncile  his  new  suhjectH,  and,  in  case  of  any 
coiniM*tition,  to  recommend  himself  to  the  puMic 
choice ;  hut  some  caution  was  htill  to  W  employed 
in  hriiijiinj;  forward  u  question,  relatin;;  to  the 
cor:!iiiuance  of  the  pn'sont  (!o\eriuneiit,  or  the 
re>toration  of  the  repuhlic.  The  M-nati-,  on  whosi- 
reaihly  emhracinir  and  actiu'^  the  |».irt  that  w.is 
r.\|M'cfrd  Town  them  the  whole  drjM>nded,  was  to 
In*  ^iTutiMi/j'd  and  pur;r(>I  of  all  nn  iii!<rr>,  who 
wrrc  hv  the  love  of  repuhlicau  ::o\rriirti(iit.  or  by 
any  «itlirr  circunistanceK,  Hk»'ly  to  lu.ir  the  de- 
fiigii.  A  MUiili'  voice  in  this  as-.\  inlily.  •rivfii  for 
R'O'ivini;   the   demission,   whic'i    ()cta^ius    was 
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aV/Qt  to  t-tfTr  r,  inv^ht  bav**  z?n:>  >5iaiifll|l 
his  [ir-.ject,  onl'TiiJ  him  Co  :tri:f»  jstv  biijl 
^lii-se.  anil  i.ii.'ht  bive  maaJe  it  r.cnfML7  ijr  lii| 
to  O'litinnc  hulirin'j  by  dym  wbtc  Iv  inbiil 
.     ^       _    T».ceiv*»  by  cvirjcnc  rr  €**s  u  !■, 
L .  r, .  ,  ^1.  p.fivftsftj  urjijH  KJTi  br  thrf  ijUKSHtrf 
-    (Prator      ''^  •■•nl»*r«  t.f  cj^n.     In  .^rfertiflU 
Gr'<r  rr.      *-*^*  '^  dL*7-«cji-«n#  insii  irfaicill 
M.  Ji^rtppt.  \\n.tily  enJ'ni\our>^i  v.  iuf^Rii 
f«nat^  and  ibe  pei3{4«.  he  bru  "' 
conJ'jncti.>n  with  A^rippa.  pntetvii  oo  tsf 

of  cirTisid  t'tir  t!i«  flxth  tiaje.  (Iiv-jikd  be 

with  him,  as  uhiliI  in  the  purv«t  taancffc 
rpputilii.%  and  in  all  the  eiirtk>Rt  of  tba* 
thority,  or  in  the  didcharm  of  thrir  cmau 
duti«>#.  knowing  how  little  be  bail  lo  ipoM 
fri>m  thkf  prcteoaions  of  hi«  coltazv.  aflM 
to  rank  with  him  on  the  zaost  pcrfixt  nfifrf 
ci|uility. 

The  new  cciuul^  in  pmceediik2  to  ihor^ 
ci{Kil  oljtvt,  which  was  to  reform  the  «iufe,ii 
to  fill  it  with  i^ucb  menibrrs  as  wen  fikdvii* 
ofK-nite  in  the  design  the v  had  formed.  i/«bh» 
in:;  for  fXia^ius  the  ao\ereicnty  by  t  fii^ 
eon-wnt,  maiJe  a  review  oroea«u«yUUiBl,rf4 
the  ditfcHMit  r<rder»  of  the  commorweAUi;  wk 
ha\in2,   in  conitequence  of   the  late  tnsiiijk 
much  pn»{«'rtv  a«  well  as  public  h<»iotxn  ioAfli 
[^m*r,  tiiey  hail  an   opportunity  to  exuvhiB 
well  uA  to  promote  thoK*  whom  they  w^hcdtt 
oMce:  and  aci'ordinely  made  «nch' a  &cS» 
til  in  of  fptaNs  anil  dijnitit>s.  as  jilainly  #b0Ml| 
that  olw<}uiuusm>s  to  the  wiil  of^Ccar  waiAi 
road  to  lii-tinclion  a  i  ^  ^ortune. 

At  this  census  or  review  of  the  l*o\k,  th 
Roman  ritizi'n:*  were  found  to  amount  late 
miliiim  one  hundred  and  bixty-four  tbounoA 
men  lit  ti)  carry  arm:*.'  So  much  had  thr-ir  DOS' 
U>r,  without  any  increaw  of  )>npulation,  ng* 
niente.!  hy  the  continual  adnuseion  of  Uie  fm- 
nv'n  of  entiri*  towns  and  pro\Lncc«,  uponthf  nil 
of  the  |»tip!e. 

The  s«  Ti.ite  hail,  durinjT  the  devastations  and 
in  the  o\i  nt  of  the  ci\il  wans,  not  only  i^t  llw« 
who  madi-  its  princijul  ornaniont,  coiuiden^is 
a  npuhlican  ctiunciJ,  but  h;ul  e\en  undon^onr  t 
great,  if  not  an  entire  change  of  its  n^m^ri.  h 
consislcil  now  of  iH>nii^ns  occaiii^inally  intruded 
by  the  jiarties  lately  contending  for  ^upennritT; 
m.iny,  in  particular,  named  by  Antonv,  tnJ 
who,  durinj;  the  Lite  struor^loR, ' endear ount!  te 
supjKirt  the  cause  of  their  jiutrim.  These,  mm 
especially,  it  was  the  object  of  ( )ctavius  to  if- 
move  ;  but  U*in;x  desirous  to  court  all  orders  of 
men,  Rs  well  as  to  net  osiide  his  onemii^  \je  iS- 
ftvted  a  relucUince  in  expelling  (kanicuUr  jw^ 
Mins,  and  nt'ommended  to  those,  who  were  con- 
scious of  any  difsqualilleatioii,  voluntarily  to  wuh* 
draw  thiir  names. 

In  conseipienoe  of  this  intimation,  fiAv  sfM- 
tors  retin*<I,  prolmbly  nK)st  of  them  conx'iW^of 
a  di-afVivtion  to  the  n'ijrninsi  power.  One  huL- 
dred  and  forty  more  wen?  struck  olTihe  rol's.  In 
ili»<*h.ir::iiiiX  this  in\idiou.s  M'rvii;e,  (>ctu\ii!«  vm 
i:ii:ir.]i-il  hy  t»ri  chos«*n  senators,  who  >urrou:iii«i 
hi-  jHr-oii  with  coui-ealed  wcajMms,  and  is  >diJ 
hiin-cltlo  h.i\e  U-rn  cas«'d  in  armour  un-Sr  hi> 
r<>lK'.     lie,  al  the  same  time,  erideuvound  leial- 
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e  fferrrity  of  his  censures  in  (lifTerrnt 
II fieri n<T  those,  who  were  excluded  fnun 
fcte,  fitill  to  retain  the  dress  of  that  onler, 
rnjoT,  at  the  theatre,  and  other  puMic 
thet  usual  precedence  of  the  scnatorian 
Under  pretence  of  renderinjr  the  order 
are  independent  and  more  respectable,  he 
he  monej  qualification  of  a  senator  from 
»  twelve'  hundred  thousand  sesterces;' 
thout  any  personal  imputation,  aflected 
ode  some*  senators  for  the  want  of  this 
alifiration  ;  crthers  he  contrived  to  gain  by 
artful  method  of  hribrry,  allej^nj;,  that 
lie  should  not  be  deprivc(l  of  the  Ker^icos 
thy  citizens  merely  by  a  deficiency  in 
rtnne,  he  from  his  own  cofTons  made  up 
les  of  several  senators  to  the  new  quali- 
A  striking  instance  of  the  policy  in 
le  excelled ;  at  once  the  most  efiecluol  to 
his  purpose,  and  the  most  artful  to,  pal- 
to  conceal  his  design, 
le  forms  which  the  present  consuls,  Oc- 
ind  Agrippa,  affected  to  observe  in  the 
;e  of  their  public  duties,  the  republic 

so  much  to  revive,  th.it  one  duintus 
s  was  temiittnl  to  offer  liimself  as  candi- 
frre  election  for  the  office  of  tribune ;  but 
nslance,  ( )ct'ivius  thought  himself  obliged 
ne  the  character  of  master.  Although  he 
rd  the  forms  of  the  rt*puMic  to  reconcile 
kIs  of  men  U>  his  govrrnmont,  he  knew 
distinguish  whit  had  a  tendency  to  ravish 
Kvmment  out  of  his  hands,  or  to  embroil 

contents  with  the  people :  he  therefore 
ideil  this  candMatc  for  the  oflice  of  tribune 
Iraw  his  nretcnsinns,  and  not  to  awaken, 
inwasonabie  canvas,  the  turbulent  dispo- 
nrhirh  had  fonnerly  so  much  afflicted  the 

le  arts  which  wore  practiced  on  the  citi- 

Rome,  shows,  proc(>sKioni«,  and  iiublic 
nments  always  made  a  part,  and  they 
1  on  this  people,  {M'rhaps  operate  on  all 
d,  with  sucli  |K>wcrful  effttrt'*,  a-*  not  to 
looked  without  the  dan^fr  of  mistaking 
ani<anres  which  lead  to  the  most  im|)ort- 
fits.  (.Vta\iu:<,  a^K'are  of  this  circum- 
on  the  present  as  well  as  on  former  oc- 

having  temples  and  other  public  works 
d  with  great  magnificence,  celohrateil  the 
on,  or  the  completion  of  them,  with  many 
ts  entrrtainm(*nts  and  f«hoiv« ;  he  furnish- 
lis  uwn  ex{)ense,  the  circus  and  theatres 
mtinual  entertainments,  with  the  firrhts 
Litors,  and  the  b:iitin:;  or  huiitin<!  of 
s-t««.  Whilf  he  thus  oricournjjt^l  the  peo- 
heir  u?iual  vices  of  idlenesii  ami  i]is.^i{ia- 
a voided  layini:  nny  new  burden*,  cnncell- 
rrejrs  "hie  to  the  ireasurv  within  the  citv, 
reasinl  fourfold  the  gnituitous  distributions 

To  thesi-  popular  art^,  he  juined  a  Pfjerien 
estv  of  all  pui(t  offonct*?*  and  diirerenceK ; 
I  all  the  act.t,  which,  during  the  late  vio- 
>e<%  the  !<pirit  of  a  |>arty  had  dictated  •  and, 
t  the  :ip;»nhen'*ii>ii?«  of  mjiny,  who  wen* 
js  of  having  taken  {lart  with  his  enemies 

out  th:it  all  p(>rrs  or  n  von  Is  •^.*i74•d  in 

u\ton  the  final   reduction  of  Antony's 

rcrc  destroyed :  thoujh  in  this  Dion  (*as- 

itradicts  him,  and  alle;res,  that  such  ]«• 

a  rnMn  about  TVJOL  to  lOflOOL 


pers  were  preserved  and  afterwards  emfJoyed  io 
oidence  against  persons  whom  he  thought  pn>* 
per  to  oppress.* 

At  the  dose  of  this  memorable  consulate,  Oc> 
tavius  laid  down  the  fasces,  and.  agreealile  %» 
the  forms, of  the  renublic,  took  the  usual  oath  of 
decbration,  that  ne  had  faithfullv,  and  with 
his  utmost  ability,  discharged  the  tliuties  of  bis 
station.  Being  destined  to  the  same 
U.  C.  7*26.  office  of  consul  for  the  folbwing  year, 

he  resumed  the  ensigns  of  power  i 

Ce*Vvii  *'*^  thinking  the  senate  and  people, 
M.  AgriM  ^y  '^^  steps  he  had  already  taken, 
//ir.  sufiiciently  prepared  for  the'  subject 

he  meant  to  bnng  under  consklera- 
tion,  he,  on  the  Ides,  or  thirteenth  of  January, 
surprised  them  with  a  direct  and  full  resignation 
of  all  the  extraonlinar^'  powers  which  he  held  in 
the  empire.  This  solemn  act  he  accomi«nied 
with  a  speech,  which,  according  to  his  usual 
practice,  having  comnutted  it  to  writing,  he  read. 
Being  sensible  that  his  sincerity  would  be  ques- 
tioned, and  that  his  having  taken  the  most  effec- 
tual measures  to  obtain  and  to  secure  the  govern- 
ment  was  but  an  ill  iinlication  of  his  intention  to 
resign  it,  he  employed  a  jgreat  part  of  his  ha- 
rangue in  removing  suspicions,  not  men>ly  by 
assurances  of  sincerity,  but  by  arguments  like- 
wise drawn  from  general  to|iics  of  prolnbility  and 
reason.  To  this  purpose,  he  obser^'ed,  that  many 
perstms,  who  were  tnemselves  incajmble  of  nuch 
mtentions,  might  doubt  his  sincerity,  an<l  that 
many,  who  could  wA  liehold  a  su{ienor  without 
envy,  would  be  dis)x>sefl  to  misrepresent  his  ac- 
tions ;  but  that  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
puriKwe  he  had  declared,  woukl  remove  every 
douM,  would  silence  ever}'  attempt  of  calumny, 
entitle  him  to  cre<iit,  and  to  their  just  esteem. 

"  That  I  have  it  in  my  ]iower  to  retain  the 
government,"'  he  said,  "no  one  will  question. 
<  >f  my  enemies,  some  have  sufTeml  the  jurt 
eirects  of  their  own  obstinacy,  and  otlxTs  ha\ing 
ex|jerieneed  my  clemency,  are  fully  reconciled. 
.My  friemls  are  confirmei!  in  their  attachment,  by 
the  mutual  exchange  of  goo<l  offices  between 
us,  and  bv  a  pertici{Kition  in  the  managenM'nt  of 
affairs.  1  ha\e  no  real  danger  to  ffur,  and  any 
alarm  I  miirht  receivr,  would  only  hasten  tlie 
proofs  I  am  m  condition  to  give  of  my  jiower.  I 
nave  many  allies,  and  numerous  forces,  wrll  at- 
tachcil  to  my  person ;  money,  magazines,  and 
stores  of  every  desrrijition;  with  what  is  of  more 
con^^uenre  than  all  thew.^  put  tc^'ther,  I  am 
pLu'Cfl,  by  the  choice  of  the  senate  and  (leople  of 
Rome,  at  the  head  of  the  n-public, 

••  What  I  now  do,  I  ho|)e  will  explain  my  |»ast 
actions,  and  i«ilrnc*' those  who  impute  my  ti>nner 
conduct  to  ambition,  or  who  sup|M>s«*  tliat  I  am 
not  now  nincen*  in  the  resignation  which  1  pn»- 
t'ess  to  make.  Having  the  noven-iiinty  at  pn  *ent 
in  n'lV  possession,  I  renounce  it,  and  deliver  into 
your  hands,  the  anny,  the  rtate.  th«»  i)n>\inces, 
not  merely  in  the  condition  in  which  1  ret'eived 
them,  but  in  a  condition  much  improved  by  my 
exerti«>iis. 

"  Let  this  action  then  evince  the  sincerity  of 
the  declarations  I  ma<k*,  wlien,  Uing  enipiiretl 
in  the  late  unhappy  conti-st,  I  pn)fewe<l  that  my 
intentions  were  to  olttain  iustice  ajrainst  tlie 
munlerers  of  mv  fiither,  and  some  relief  to  tlie 
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**!  with,  indeed,  tint  thb  tMk  had  newn 
bam  impoaed  Qpoa  nes  thtl  the  rapubfie  hMl 
mif&e  itood  hi  niBd€iwjwenke»,  wad  ihMlthB 
fttal  Aviriom  w%  htvo  ezpenflooed,  \!^fd  never 
tekeapleee.  But tinoe  the  liitee  hMl  otherwiie 
d»ned,  and  «iioe  the  lepublie^  jonng  ■■  I  ffM^ 
nqniiea  efea  mj  awiehlnrff,  I  decwtfd  no  k- 
hoor,  I  flhaimed  no  dangei^  I  made  efiiMta  above 
waf  yean  and  mj  atmgMi.  Neither  toil  nor 
daiifei^  theentmuea  of  nqr  friendi^  the  thxeata 
of  BIT  enemlefb  the  tomnlta  of  the  ae^BHioai^'  nor 
the  inr  of  thDoa  who  oppoaed  wb,  eoold  torn 
ne  aw  from  the  pwaiut  of  your  good.  I  fiif^ 
got  mjroBlf  I  I  heoune  aH^gether  yoma.  The 
•font,  with  raipeet  to  joo,  ia  known ;  §ot  mjr- 
adi;  the  oolj  lewaid  I  datm^  ia  the  aenaa  of 
having  deliverad  mj  oonntry  ftom  the  evib 
wkh  which  it  waa  dktriaBad,  and  of  having 
laaloied  Toa  to  tlie  atata  of  peaoa  and  tnnqnf 
Sty  whieh  joQ  now  enjoy,  with  tbeaa  advan- 
ti^im,  reaooBB  year  pooHoal  traati  and  the  forma 
Of  yoor  oMMtitntion  t  talba  ehaiga  of  yoor  pro- 
vinoe%  and  the  direcdon  of  yoor  mifilaiy  fbfom; 
oondneteveiypait  aeeoidingtothenileBand  pra- 
oadente  whin  were  hid  down  by  your  anoeatom 

**My  oondnd,  in  thia  reiigiiatkM^  will  not 
appear  nnaeooantahle  to  thoae  who  liave  ob- 
aerved  the  moderation  with  whidi  I  liave  Ire^ 
qoently  decfined  the  nnixwnmon  dhtinrtiona  by 
which  yoa  oflned  to  rum  me  above  the  level  of 
Biy  fieUow-eidaBna ;  nor  to  thoae  who  know  the 
rml  valne  of  human  poimmioM,  will  it  appear  a 
felhr,  that  having  atich  an  empire  In  mj  powrri 
I  ehooae  to  ie«jgn  it  If  I  am  anppoaed  to  have 
any  regard  to  jnatiee^  what  mora  jnat  than  that 
I  ahoald  realora  to  y^  what  ia  yoor  own  1  If 
I  am  anppoaed  to  be  gonemed  ay  nradencc^ 
what  mors  prodent,  than  to  withdmw  mm  trou- 
ble^ from  general  envy,  and  from  the  snares  of 
my  enemies  '1  If  I  am  supposed  to  aim  at  glor^, 
thie  great  object  for  which  men  have  most^  wil- 
lingly exposed  themselves  to  hatanls  and  toils^ 
what  more  glorious  than  to  dtspoee  of  empire  to 
others,  and  to  rest  secure  myself  in  the  honoufi 
of  a  private  station  1 

"  Having  the  choice  of  many  actions,  which 
reflect  honour  on  my  Cither's  memory^  and  may 
do  so  on  my  own,  these  actbns  I  prefer  to  any 
other;  that  he^  being  offered  the  sovereignty  of 
his  country  rdfused  to  accept  of  it;  and  tluit  I 
myself  being  in  actual  possessbn  of  that  sove- 
reignty, have  resigned  it  To  these  actions,  the 
conquest  of  Ghul,  of  Mysia,  of  Egypt  and  Pa- 
nonia,  the  victories  obtained  over  I%imucei^  Ju- 
be,  Phrutea,  the  passaj^  of  the  Rhine,  and  of 
the  British  sea,  though  nr  exceeding  the  achieve- 
ments of  ibrrner  times,  are  yet  of  inferior  ac- 
eoont :  even  the  moit  of  having  conducted  to  so 
glorious  an  issue  the  unhappy  contest  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged,  the  naving  overcome  as 
enemies  all  who  vritEstood  our  leformationi^  the 
having  protected  as  friends  all  who  were  pacific 
and  well  inclined  to  the  commonwealth,  the 
having  bv  moderation  and  clemency  stript  civil 
war  itself  of  many  of  its  greatest  evili^  are  not 
comparable  to  thb;  That  Ming  in  a  oondidon  to 
reign,  we  have  not  been  intoxicated  wiUi  power: 
netther  oould  he  be  aeduoed  to  accept  of  a  crown 
which  was  olfiMed  to  hin^norlto  iHainado>| 
aioioii  whiohknetoaQxIoaqrhiBdi.  1 


**Idottot 
tentation,  ar  ^— » »  eiew  te'pwjt  lyU 
taga  it  ghea  BM^  hot  ■Mialy  lashan^tti 
the  valoa  of  anr  fnaaBi  SMMdMt  mri  h 
itmyeheiei^  tinriiMa  I  AUk  i  ■« 
than  any  other  condagt  I  eorid  UL 

name  oT  mj  ather  ioto  dhia  aqpnH 
lenge  any  ono  to  iwwpnra  wiA  wnd 
part  whkii  I  aow  net  Baiw  Kt  in 
great  and  weO  appoiHied  wgmSmttkJk 
penoii  {beiiMr  vMlerof  Ihn  amaaltt 
lanofHereitteai  of  alltolasnBiBli 
Of  ima  nngnTf 
inyi  er 
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in  profennd  paaen, 
own  aeoofd  mrign  die  wlioli^ 
my  feUow-dtiaeH^  and  fiam  n 
laws  of  my  eoQBliy  • 

«<  What  I  have  to  apnnbN^  ia  Ml 
aenaibifitylo  the  owitt  of  wImtlMi 
yoor  doaM  of  ita  raafily,  mmI  of  AaA 
my  intentioos  hot  yon  fhm  cndllil 
examplea  recoiued  of  ftmaec  tinaiL  1 
that&e  Hontfi  and  tha  Doei^  lM 
Cnrtini^  and  Regoloa  nspaaed  tha 
danger,  even  raahed  npoii  oaitaiBdi^ 
caUblidi  lor  theoMelvna  a  vapoMaM  il 
WhT  should  not  L  to  ttAif,  omi  d 
HletmM^  a  ftme  6r  aupenuf  to  tMi 
the  action  whidi  I  now  niQpaaat  m 
dents  alone  poaaeaaed  ofrnMBaniHifef 
age  become  bairen  and  mnbledl  to  I 
aSch  examplea  1 

"Think  not,  however,  tkaft  I  bm 
the  late  pobfie  distractkMM^  orpnfato 
the  govmment  to  an  vnaemw  wmA  il0t 
tnde.  No;  broken  with  tail,  wad  m 
with  labour  aa  I  ani,IalMNdd 
such  a  desertion  of  Um  pidifie 
my  fathers,  who  poaseaa  wiaoooa  i 
ecraal  to  the  tnut,  I  resign  tfaaa  m 
Weary  with  soliotude  and  eare^  fl 
that  eninr  which  the  best  of  men  eaai 
and  preter  the  glories  of  a  pcivnto  Mk  i 
gers  of  empire.  To  your  jndgmeatoi 
multiplicity  of  counsel  which  nwal  j 
ever  excel  the  reason  and  anderstaad 
single  permn,  I  now  «rt«»»»^i^  the  ■ 
therefore  adjure  you,  in 
vice  which  I  mai 

either  in  a  dvii  or  mifitafy  capndto 
will  suffer  me  to  retire  in  quiet,  aadfl 
opportunity  to  evince^  that  1  knowiH 
as  well  as  how  to  command ;  end  tti 
power,  I  imposed  no  '''Mw^ftion  upon  al 
which,  as  a  subject,  I  am  not  nsyaalf 
comply.  In  thb  capacity,  my  noaao 
me^  tluit  unguarded  and  iinatlffimlad  1 
for  safety  on  your  aflectioii,  and  that  J 
thing  to  fear,  either  in  the  way  of  ^M 
suit  But,  if  there  should  b%a  daaga 
secret  enemy,  (for  what  peraon  m 
through  scenes  like  thoee,  in  wfaieh  II 
without  creating  some  private 
better  to  die,  tauk  to  poichaaa 

sbving  my  country.  If  the  event 

posterity  at  least  will  do  me  the  joatt 
that  so  fu  from  seeking  a  kiiwiioHi  a 
penaeof  the  Uood  of  other  mei^  I  h 
na^nedoBo  at  tha  haaidaf  a^OTn 


nav  have  rendered  to  m 
vil  ( 
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wronffi  me,  wQl  hate  the  immortal  eods  and 

far  tbrir  enemies;  they  will  perish,  as  the 

Ibvtb  of  my  fiither  have  perishrtl,  leaving 

names  as  monnmcnts  of  mvine  justice  and 

In  thii|  every  one  has  had  his  just  rc- 

;  my  fiither  is  placed  among  the  gods, 

is  vested  with  eternal  glory ;  his 

udergone  the  puniumient 


murderers 
due  to  tlicir 


*AI1  men  rnn^  bom  to  die;  but  he  who  dies, 
wefl  as  lives  with  honour,  in  some  measure 
his  &le,  and  acquires  a  species  of 
fife.    I  Imve  lived,  as  I  trust,  with 
the  other  and  less  arduous  part  of  my 
I  hope  is  likewise  in  my  power.    I  now, 
leston  to  you  the  arms,  the  govem- 
tha  revenue,  and  all  the  legal  powers  of 
eonunonwealth.    Be  not  dismayed  by  the 
of  the  object  on  the  one  hand,  nor  re- 
it  too  lightly  on  the  other.    My  counsel,  in 
relates  to  matters  of  moment,  shill  be 
given, 
the  law  be  the  unalterable  rule  of  your 
In  the  administration  of  government, 
^lii  niiiiiili  order,  though  attended  with  some 
iveniency,  is  prefcraDle  to  fluctuation  and 
change,  wnich,  aiming  at  improvement, 
he  condition  of  men  precarious  and  un- 


**  In  private,  therefore,  aa  well  as  in  public  life, 
Bply  with  the  laws ;  not  as  persons  who  aim 
■ft  impunity  merely,  but  as  perMms  who  aim  at 
~  m  ffewards  which  are  due  to  merit 
"■  Commit  the  provinces,  whether  in  peace  or 
r,  to  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  do  not  env^ 
H  other  the  emoluments  that  attend  the  public 
ice ;  strive  not  for  profit  to  yourselves,  but  for 
iritf  and  jirosnerity  to  the  commonwealth ; 
the  faithful,  punish  the  guilty ;  not  only 
T  the  public  property  as  too  sacred  to  be 
Invaded,  but  consider  even  your  private  |X)escs- 
rioiM  aa  a  debt  which  you  owe  to  the  state. 
Bfanage  well  what  is  your  own ;  covet  not  what 
hBJunga  to  othen ;  wrong  not  your  allies  or  sub- 
faela;  do  not  rashly  provoke  any  power  to  hoe- 
fifiiy,  nor  meanly  stand  in  fear  of  tnose  who  are 
dfepoaed  to  be  your  enemies.  Be  alwa^'s  armed, 
bat  not  against  each  other,  nor  against  th«Mc 
wImi  ars  inclined  to  peace.  Supply  your  troops 
fcgnlariy  with  what  is  appointed  ior  their  pay 
•nd  subsistence,  that  they  may  not  be  tempted 
to  supply  themselves  by  mvading  the  property 
m  their  feik>w-citizens ;  keep  th^  under  strict 
dascipline,  that  they  may  respect  their  duty  as 
vnanlians  of  the  public  peace,  and  not  become, 
Emm  a  consciousness  of  their  force,  a  school  far 
violence  and  the  commission  of  Crimea. 

■*  Such  in  general  arc  the  rules  of  your  con- 
duct, of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  nudie  the 
onrticular  applicatioas :  these  are  sufficiently  evi- 
dniL  One  thing  only  I  will  mention,  before  I 
conclude.  If  tou  conform  yourselves  to  these 
roles,  you  will  be  happy,  and  you  will  owe  thanks 
to  mc,  for  having  placed  the  administration  in 
yam  hands;  but,  ii  you  depart  from  them,  you 
will  make  aie  to  repent  of  what  I  now  do^  and 

rm  will  relapse  into  all  the  disorders  from  which 
have  so  happily  rescued  the  commonwealth." 
Such  is  tne  purport  of  a  speech,  said  to  have 
kma  delivered  oy  Octavius,  in  announcing  his 
feBlmtion  to  resign  the  empire.    The  pertorro- 
nwe  may  not  appear  wortny  of  the  person  to 


whom  it  is  ascribed,  and,  like  other  speechea 
recorded  in  ancient  histonr,  may  have  been 
fraroetl  by  the  historian.'  The  occasion,  how- 
ever, was  remarkable,  and  this  speech  having  been 
committed  to  writing,  may  have  been  preserved 
in  the  records  of  the  senate.  The  historian  may 
have  copied  it  from  thence :  or,  if  disposed  to 
fabricate  a  speech,  could  not  in  this  case,  with- 
out detection,  substitute  any  fiction  for  what 
was  ival.  The  composition  indeed  mav  have 
sufTcfed  in  tlie  first  translation,'  aa  well  as  in 
this  extract  or  paraphrase  of  it ;  but  the  matter, 
though  not  sucn  as  nught  have  been  expected 
from  the  conqueror  of  the  Roman  empire  on  a 
serious  occauon,  and  in  the  actual  exertion  of  al 
his  abilities,  yet  b  such  as  we  may  suppose  Oc- 
tavius to  have  employed  in  supporting  an  assumed 
character,  and  in  proposing  wnat  he  did  not  wish 
to  obtain. 

The  references  which,  in  ushering  in  thb  pre- 
tended resignation,  are  made  to  the  disorders  of 
the  late  republic ;  the  arguments  which  are  made 
use  of  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  a  purpose  to  re- 
sign the  government  of  it,  and  the  ostentation 
of  great  merit  in  making  this  sacrifice,  are  well 
enough  suited  to  the  part  which  the  speaker  was 
acting,  and  to  the  aolicitudo  under  which  he 
spoke,  nut  to  make  too  deep  an  impression,  nor 
to  be  taken  at  his  word.  Tne  barefaced  and  pal- 
pable imposture  in  which  he  was  engaged,  did 
not  admit  of  the  dignity  which  mijrht  nave  been 
expected  in  so  high  a  place ;  and,  if  the  history 
of  this  pretended  resignation  were  not  confirmeil 
by  the  united  testimony  of  many  writers,  and 
still  more  by  the  lasting  effects  of  jt,  in  the  forma 
and  in  the  state  of  the  empire,  the  want  of  dig- 
nity in  other  parts  of  this  business,  as  well  as  in 
the  tenor  of  this  speech,  might  create  a  doubt  of 
its  veracity ;  but  tne  same  forms  of  resignaticm 
were  again  repeated,  and  ^rcat  festival^at  cer- 
tain periods  were  held  on  tois  account 

As  soon  as  tliis  speech  was  ended,  notwith- 
standing the  many  evils  which  had  been  recent- 
ly felt  under  the  republic,  it  is  probable,  that  if 
Octavius  had  appeaured  to  be  sincere  in  making 
it,  his  proposal  to  restore  the  commonwealth 
would  have  been  received  with  joy.  There  were 
yet  many  wlio  revered  the  ancient  constKution, 
and  lamented  the  loss  of  their  own  political  con- 
sequence. Some,  who  woukl  have  been  glad  to 
renew  the  competition  for  power  and  dominion 
which  had  been  recently  decided,  and  many 
who  would  have  rejoiced  to  find  so  much  conse- 
quence at  once  bestowed  on  the  order  of  senators 
to  which  they  themselves  had  been  unexpectedly 
raisod ;  but  as  much  care  had  lieen  taken  in  tho 
nomination  of  senators,  to  fill  this  assembly  with 
unambitious  men,  who  were  likely  to  prefer 
l)eace  to  every  other  object,  or  with  men  of  a  ser- 
vile cast,  who  would  follow  the  cry  when  raised 
to  confirm  the  emperor's  power,  it  ia  probable, 
that  proper  persons  were  prepared  to  lead  the 
way  in  tne  part  which  the  senate  was  to  take  on 
this  occasion.  ^ 

The  majority  of  the  meeting  indeed  was  sur- 
prised and  perplexed.  There  coukl  he  no  doubt, 
that  Octavius  wished  to  have  his  proposal  re- 
jected ;  but  it  would  have  been  an  ill  manner  of 
paying  court,  to  appear  to  have  penetrated  hia 
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«lriii{pi.  Tt  vniii  nrcofwary  to  affect  implicit  £uth 
in  the  «nc<'ritv  of  hin  piir|KMp,  at  the  wime  time 
to  withntaiHl  tlic  exiriinon  of  it  in  the  incMt  per- 
rm^rtory  man  nor.  Thii*  ground  lieini;  pointed 
out  ])v  tlioBie  who  were  in  the  concert,  or  hy 
th(Me  who  had  discerniiM'nt  enotii^h  to  perceive 
It,  wan  imitaiitlv  «nze«I  hy  the  whole  asfienibly,' 
Thev  he«eec!ip<l  ( )ctaviiiH,  as  with  one  v<Mce,  not 
to  alumion  the  commonwealth;  observed,  that 
■ervicea,  iUiil  sjreater  than  those  he  had  already 
performeil,  were  yet  due  to  the  republic;  that  the 
fear  of  his  intendin^r  to  rvtAnn  the  government, 
had  alrenily  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  a 
cruel  anxiety;  that  he  alone  could  quiet  their  ap- 
prehenftionH,  by  not  only  nnnaiiiin^  at  the  head 
of  the  em|>ire,  but  by  acre|)ting  the  government 
in  such  a  fonnal  manner,  as  would  give  them  aa- 
flUiance  of  his  continuing  to  hold  it.* 

To  this  n^juest,  Octavius  was  inexorable;  but 
he  was  prevaili^l  U(Km  not  to  lav  the  whole  load 
of  odmmistration  at  once  on  t)io  senate.  He 
was  willing  to  administer  some  part  of  the  so- 
Ycrnment  for  a  limited  time,  and  to  retain  the 
command  of  the  army  for  ten  years ;  to  continue 
hia  ins|)tvlion  over  some  of  tlie  most  refractory 
provinces,  such  as  were  yet  unsettled,  such  as 
were  wild  and  uncultivateil,  such  as  had  many 
inaccessible  retn'ats,  under  the  favour  of  which 
the  |)eopIc  still  continued  unsulxhied,  or  still  in 
condition  to  reliel.  He  agree<l  to  take  charge  of 
auch  provinci's  on  the  frontier,  ns,  Innng  contigu- 
ous to  warlike  and  hostile  neigh))our>s  wen?  ex- 
|xmmk1  to  fre(iuent  invasion;  but  such  as  were 
aln»ady  pjicilic,  and  accu^ttomed  to  civil  fonns, 
such  as  wen*  nvtuieiled  to  the  tribute  which  they 
|iaid,  he  insisted  that  the  senate,  as  the  more  easy 
and  profitable  part  of  the  government,  should 
take  under  their  own  administration;  and  that 
Ihey  should  l>e  ready  to  relieve  him  of  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  his  burden,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  |)eri(Hl  to  wliirh  he  limited  his  accejJlancc  of 
the  inilitarv;  command. 

liy  tliis  lni:i;iinary  p;)rtition  i>f  the  empire,  the 
pnniiices  whirh  in  Africa  hud  formed  the  states 
of  Carlhafje  and  ( "vri'ne,  with  the  kiiiffdom  of 
Nuniidia:  in  KnrojK',  th<>  inon*  wealthy  and  |m- 
cific  jurts  of  Sjuiin,  tlie  islands  of  Saniiiiia, 
Sicily,  ami  f'n^te;  with  tin*  (lirtrnMit  districts  of 
GriH'ce,  Kpirus,  Macedonia,  and  Daimali.i ;  and 
lK\vond  the  /KixiMii  sea,  the  rich  province  of 
Asi.i,  with  the  kiiimlonis  t)f  l^itliyiiia  and  Pon- 
tUK,  were  committed  to  tlie  jurisiliction  of  the 
senate. 

The  ernjicror  still  reUiintnl,  under  his  own  im- 
nunliate  charije,  the  more  warlike  distrii'ts  in 
Spain,  in  Cianl  and  in  Syria,  with  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  and  all  the  great  military  stations  and  re- 
sorts of  the  le^i^)ns  on  tlie  Kuphrates,  the  Oa- 
nubi»,  and  tlie  Rliine.'  Some  time  afterwards, 
under  pri'tenoe  oi'  a  w:ir  wliieh  arose  in  Dalma- 
tia,  Im?  acce^)ted  of  tliis  proNiiiee,  in  exchange  for 
the  island  ot  Cyprus,  and  tlie  district  of  NarlHmne. 

It  was  undiT'stivid,  tliat  tlie  emperor  and  the 
Bt»nate,  in  their  ipialily  of  iKirtiiers  in  the  sove- 
reignty, s!i()uld  ha\e  the  noininiition  of  governors 
in  their  rt^jnYtiNe  oroN iiices ;  that  thuse  nanunl 
by  the  siMiate  ^houl(J  lu*  civil  olfii*ers  merely,  with 
the  title  of  privonsul,  but  without  the  power  of 
the  sw(>rd  or  any  military  r.iiik,  and  they  were 

1  /onar.  lib.  x.  c  34.      i  Dio.  (.\i«k  lib.  liii.  c.  II. 
3  Vio.  Cass.  lib.  liii.  c  li.  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  dae. 


not  to  n^noain  in  office  longer  than  one  Tnr,Ai 
the  otBrers  to  be  named  \ty  the  cmpen>r  «m1i 
have  military  rank,  with  the  title  of  pfc^iin^ 
and  were  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  his  liratrnm^ 
accountable  only  to  hinoflelf,  and  to  hold  their  oi» 
missions  during  his  pleesare.^ 

From  the  rcfonnationa  which  Octavim 
made  in  the  eatabliahzDrnt  of  the  pnmoont  i 
ap{ieaTed  that  he  himself  clesjiy  undentoodtki 
circumstances  by  which  those  memben  of  bt 
empire  had  becotne  too  great  for  the  bnd,  a) 
by  which  the  dependencies  of  the  lepobbc  W 
become  the  means  of  its  ruin ;  that  he  looU 
back  to  the  steps,  by  which  the  first  CMraJ 
himself  had  advancol  to  dominioo,  ind  wiM 
to  efface  the  track,  in  order  that  no  one  Di«k 
follow  it,  or  employ  the  same  means  to  npfdol 
himself,  which  Julius  Cesar  hail  empktra  D 
subvert  the  republic. 

The  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  h«)  bm 
hitherto  not  so  mui^h  the  demesne  of  the  eo» 
monwealth,  as  the  property  of  private  ritiv^ 
by  whom  they  were  conveyed  from  one  to » 
other  by  quick  succession.  As  they  were  ntmi 
in  trust  for  the  republic,  without  any  ]«itinhr 
assignment  of  a  share  in  the  profits^^  fmt  pst 
was  diverted  to  pri%-ate  uses ;  or  wbere  pi* 
sums  were  to  be.  accounted  for  to  the  state,  tbrff 
was  much  extorteil  likewise  to  enrich  indi^iJoif 
by  pecubtion  and  oppression. 

(rom  their  stations  abroad,  the  officers  of  tbt 
repultlic  returned  with  the  srails  of  the  noviom 
to  jmrcliase  importance  at  Rome.     IftMywR 
fnMiuently  changed,  the  empty  hand  ws«  oAn 
held  out  with  fresh  rapacity,  and  the  foil  tat 
brought  back  with  quicker  succession  to  rurni^ 
the  city :  if  continued  too  Ion;;,  they  acquimlibe 
force  of  great  monarchs,  got  nossewion  of  mns 
and  of  revenue,  and  had  sumcient  rcsourm  d 
men  and  mone}^  to  enable  them  to  make  war  ro 
the  state.    Marius  and  Sylla  showed  what  rwiU 
be  (hme  with  armies  levietl  from  the  op}.«o«itr  hf- 
tions  in  the  city  of  Rome;  and  Juhus  r«ir 
showwl  what  use  could  be  made  of  the  extcrrf*; 
te^rito^^^  entrusted  for  a  continutHl  term  otyn:* 
to  the  government  of  the  same  j>cr«on.     'I'li*:'- 
public  had  often    tottered    under  the  eiVr>t  A 
disonlers  which  arose  in  the  capital,  but  ii-!  i;^ 
coverably  under  the  blows  that  wcri»  stru.'k  l.'-s 
the  provinces. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  head  of  the  rn>] !!>-. 'i* 
whatever  description,  whether  a  rninm-vr.^i  •'■'■^^ 
or  the  court  of  a  monarch,  could  not  U^  <.ifc  u:  !r: 
this  distribution  of  jxjwer  and  trust.  M»  l?-:«^ 
were  accordingly  now  taken  by  Octavju.-  \oy- 
fonn  the  establishment,  and  to  retluco  the  p-iin- 
cial  orticers  to  their  proper  state  of  siik-r-Jxi- 
tion  and  dewndence.  The  duties  tl.rv  wtn!> 
levy,  and  tlieir  own  emoluments,  wcrV  ri»jrlf 
ascertained.  The  greater  provinces  Wi  ^'  ("i^i.f*- 
and  sejxirate  officers  ap[X)inte(i  to  each  ^ii^x'- 
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4  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  liii.  c  13. 

6  Tlk'  provinci.-«l  otfictr*  under  lh«>  rrprih:ir  ^aJ  r> 
calory,  nnr  piittlir  appointments.  TIh'>  w«>rv  •■'•iVt- 
siooit  to  Miihniiit  at  the  expense  i>r  ilie  pmvinr.-f :  lai 
ill  tlK'ir  joiiriiicv  wen*  alii>\vv(l  to  iiii|Ne&t  L*irv-'  i~- 
carriaei'9.  ond  tn  demand  every  6iip|ijy  uf  pri>ti-i-i» 
and  foraci'  for  tht?  iiuim-roiis  rtTiiiiu?  nr  ciurt  tia: 
nsiially  attend  tlwRi.  Tlit.se  powtTjc  bt  in;  al<-!>^!  >t 
wns  pri»pf>*i'd  th.il  the  prn\incial  otficfr^  «lii-Ki'd  he 
Riipplied  by  rnntracl;  hut  ttie  leaders  of  loi  iK'I  i' 
Komc  went  forth  to  lb**  provinces,  with  a  poM  .^r  Ca 
could  not  be  restraiaed  by  any  rules  wliau-vcr. 
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ffcitber  mm  nor  money  were  to  be  levied  with- 
al Authority  from  the  emperor  and  the  senate, 
mr  ^NTBs  any  officer,  to  whom  a  successor  was 
ippointed,  to  remain  in  his  command,  or  to  ab- 
■nt  himself  from  Rome  above  three  months.* 
Fo'  secure  the  observance  of  these  regulations, 
ind  to  accelerate  the  communication  from  every 
MKt  of  the  empire,  an  institution,  resembling  that 
iCthe  modern  posts,  was  for  the  first  time  intro- 
~  in  the  ancient  world.  Couriers  were 
at  convenient  stages,  with  orders  to  for- 

froro  one  to  the  other  the  public  despatches. 

afterwards  thought  more  effectual,  for  the 

of  intelligence,  to  transport  the  original 

nf^er  to  Rome. 
In  this  establishment,  the  senate  and  the  em- 
',  in  their  respective  civil  and  military  cha- 
mctcrs,  bad  thdr  several  depart  menta,  and  their 
nivenuc  apart;  what  was  oollected  in  the  pro- 
vioccs  of  the  senate,  went  to  the  £rarium  or 
pablic  treasury ;  what  was  collected  in  the  pro- 
vinoca  of  Cesar,  went  to  his  own  coflcrs.  The 
ktter  profcssed  beins  no  more  than  a  servant  of 
Ih0  public,  appointed  for  a  limited  time ;  but,  in 
being  head  oi  the  army,  he  secured  tlie  sove- 
laignty,  and  meant  to  employ  the  senate  only  as 
m  aid  to  retain  the  army  within  the  bounds  of 
tlwirduty.  In  his  proposal  todivest  himself  of 
Ihe  go%-emmcnt,  there  was  sufficient  reason  to 
•oapoct  his  sincerity;  but  in  this  partial  and 
■apposed  temporary  resumption  of  government, 
Ih0  artifice  was  so  olniouis  as  to  bm>me  a  spe- 
cial of  insult  upon  the  understandings  of  man- 
kind. The  Romans,  nevertheless,  on  tliis  memo- 
Ittbfe  occasion  had  learned  to  be  courtiers,  coukl 
to  want  penetration  and  conceal  their 
liments. 
The  senate,  in  return  to  the  emperor's  gra- 

acoeptanoe  of  the  government,  proceeded  to 
^fifltinguish  his  person,  and  even  tlve  place  of  his 
Bcsideiice,  by  many  honorary  decrees.  They 
took  into  their  senous  consideration,  by  what 
title  he  should  for  the  future  Iw  known.  That 
nf  king  had  always  been  odious  at  Rome ;  that 
cC  dictator  had  been  feared,  ever  since  the  san- 


guinary exercise  of  its  powers  by  Sylla,  and  it 
had  been  formally  abolished  by  law,  soon  after 
the  demise  of  Juuus  Cesar.  The  name  of  Ro- 
mulus was  proposed,  and  thought  due  to  Octa- 
vius,  as  the  second  founder  of  Rome ;  but  this 
name  he  himself  rejected,  not  on  account  of  the 
ridicule  conveyed  in  it,  but  on  account  of  the  im- 
plication of  kingly  power.  The  title  of  Augustus 
was  in  the  end  accepted  by  him,  rather  as  an 
expression  of  personal  respect,  than  as  a  mark 
of  any  new  or  unprecedented  dignity  in  the 
commonwealth. 

While  the  senate  bestowed  on  their  emperor 
the  title  of  Augustus,  they  ordered  that  the  court 
of  his  palace  should  be  for  ever  hung  with  laurel, 
the  baage  of  \'ictories  that  were  ever  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  peopk',  and  with  wreaths  of  oak, 
the  usual  distmction  of  those  who  had  saved  a 
fellow-citizen ;  in  token  that  the  Roman  people 
were  continually  preserved  by  his  acceptance  of 
the  sovereignty,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  nis  admi- 
nistration. 

Octavius  from  henceforward  came  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Augustus.  He  had  been  some 
time  the  object  of  fear,  and  consequently  of  adu- 
hition  to  tM  people,  and  was  now  probably  bo^ 
come  the  object  of  that  fund  admiration,  with 
which  the  bulk  of  mankind  regard  those  who  are 
greatly  elevated  by  fortune.  Under  the  cflfect  of 
Uus  sentiment,  or  supported  by  the  prevalence  of 
it,  citizens  of  high  rank  devoted  themselves  to 
Augustus,  as  the]^  were  told  that  the  vassal  de- 
votnl  himself  to  his  lord  in  some  of  the  barbarous 
cantons  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  They  tixik  an  oath 
to  interpose  their  persons  in  all  his  dangers,  and 
if  he  must  die,  to  oerish  with  him.  The  dying, 
under  pretence  of^  brqueatliing  some  legacy  to 
Augustus,  introduced  his  name  in  their  wills, 
with  a  lavish  encomium  or  flattering  character 
Many  appointed  him  sole  heir,  or,  together  with 
their  children,  the  joint  heir  of  all  theu-  fortunes. 
Some,  on  their  deathbed,  bequeathed  (nrticular 
sums  to  defray  the  expense  of  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  for  this  signal  blessing,  that  Augxuttu  was 
still  living  when  they  expired. 
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i^  what  degree  the  court  which  began  to  be 

Eid  to  Augustus,  and  which  continu^  during 
I  ri'ign,  proceeded  from  design  and  servility,  or 
respect  and  afiection,  we  must  endeavour  to  col- 
let from  a  farther  view  of  his  life,  and  muf4  sus- 
pend our  iwlgment  until  the  scene  of  his  trial  is 
pesused.  At  the  late  formal  establishment  of  the 
uxtnarchy  in  his  {lerson,  he  was  in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  aiKl  had  still  the  aspect  of  ^outh. 
tlis  complexion  ts  said  to  have  been  fiiir,  his  eves 
1iri<;ht,  and  his  features  regular  and  elegant,  lie 
was  well  made  in  his  person,  an<l  though  below 
the  middling  stature,  bad  so  much  the  propor- 
tkiDB  of  a  tall  man,  as,  except  when  compared 
wiUi  some  persim  who  overlooked  him,  to  appear 

•  IllaOaas.Hk.liil.&tt 
JO 


alwve  the  ordinary  size.  Two-arul-twenty  years 
of  a  life  so  little  advanced,  he  tuid  fiaiwrd'  in  the 
midst  of  civil  wars,  and  in  the  contest  for  empire, 
which  was  begun  by  his  ado|iti\e  father,  and 
maintained  by  himself.  During  seventeen  of 
those  yean  he  had  himself  )M>en  a  leader  of  party, 
and  veered  in  his  professions  and  conduct  with 
every  turn  of  fortune ;  at  one  time  courting  the 
senate,  by  afiecting  Uie  zeal  of  a  citizen  in  behalf 
of  the  republic ;  at  another  time  courting  the 
veterans,  ny  afifecting  coiKYm  for  their  intrrevts, 
and  a  zeal  to  revenge  their  late  general's  death. 
He  oppoied  himself  to  Antony,  or  jpUMd  with 
him  as  suited  with  the  state  of  his  aOain;  made 
or  broke  conceits  with  the  other  leaders  of  frction, 
made  and  unmade  ticatiea  of  narriagef  even  had 
intrigiMi  of  phiauffi  with  waaca  to  fanwd 
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0OTnf*  po!i»iral  dcsiirn ;'  and  at  nn  ajc  when  other 
young  men  have  scari'ely  anv  objix^  but  plea- 
nure,  Barriticcd  every  snn^Kiseif  nrivatc  or  public 
connexion,  and  cver\"  fnend  ami  every  enemy  to 
hiA  aiiilntion,  or  to  the  cool  and  delibenitc  con- 
Bidenition  of  his  own  conveniency. 

By  such  means  as  these  ()ctavius  became 
■ovenMirn  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  age  of 
three-and-thirty  years,  the  same  a^  at  which 
Alexander,  with  the  greatest  elTorts  of  ability  and 
counisi<*,  which  were  afterwards  marred  by  equal 
instsin<v8  of  intem[>erance  and  folly,  effected  the 
conquest  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  Much,  no 
doubt,  in  the  fortunes  of  men,  is  to  Iw  im[)uted 
to  accident.  To  this  they  owe,  at  least,  jErreat 
part  of  the  occasions  on  which  they  act ;  but  the 
use  of  the  occasion,  and  somcUmes  the  prepara- 
tion of  it,  is  their  own;  and  nothing  l)esides  the 
most  consummate  abilities  can,  thrbu<Th  a  preat 
variety  of  scenes,  n'tain  the  unifonn  apjiearance 
of  a  fortunate  life.  It  is  true,  that  Octaviu^  with 
the  name  of  (!':»»sar,  was  become  convenient  or 
necessary  to  the  military  faction  which  he  found 
alrearly  formetl  in  the  empire;  that  his  youth, 
and  other  cin*umatances,  pn'vented  the  alarm 
which  mi^rht  have  le<l  his  enemies  to  take  more 
cflfiTtual  and  earlier  measuriM  against  him.  nut 
ho  did  not  fail  to  improve  these  advantages;  af- 
fecial,  when  necessary,  to  be  the  mere  instni- 
ment  of  the  army,  or  of  the  si'nate,  for  obtaining 
their  respective  ]>ur|i(is<*s;  preserved  the  same 
discretion  in  every  state  ol  his  fortunes;  and, 
with  the  same  adilress  with  which  he  supplanted 
every  ri\al  in  the  ctmtest  for  ix)wer,  continuing 
to  avoid  every  olfeu'sive  ap|»earance  in  the  miklel 
of  liis  government,  he  still  retained  the  forms  of 
the  commonwealth;  and,  l>esides  the  title  of  Au- 
gU5tu««,  dill  not  introduce  any  new  ap[)cllution  of 
Jiirnity  orof  olFre.' 

Every  pvwsi!)le  ]>ower  under  the  republic  had 
be<'n  iiriplivd  in  the  tille'5t)f  con-^ul,  censor,  :in:xur, 
fwntiff,  :ind  tribune  of  th(?  j>eo}»le.  Some  of 
them  roulil,  even  und'^r  lliat  fortn  uf  irovtrrnment, 
have  \v.*vn  uiiitiil  in  the  same  ]M»rs4»ti,  as  that  of 
auj^iir  anil  innitilf,  with  the  olfire  either  of  consul 
or  ciMHor;  iiMil  thrre  was  no  law  tt>  forbid  the 
aceuinnlation  of  such  cbsinities  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  siine  |H»rs.>n,  ])rob.iMy  Ixvause  it  was  <leemed 
suirn'ientlv  dillicnlt  to  arrive  at  any  of  them 
apart.  To  constitute  a  despotic  power,  there- 
fore, proviiii'il  tliat  tli"se  titles  could  l^e  unite<l  in 
the  si.-ne  |M'rsi>n,  it  was  not  necessary  to  intro- 
duce any  new  forms  of  otlice,  nor  even  to  assume 
the  name  of  dictator.  It  was  more  effectual  to 
unite  tlie  preroi^atives  of  sefKirate  sLitions  in  the 
person  of  on^^  man,  or  to  bestow  them  on  jwrsons, 
who  would  be  content  to  employ  tluMU  at  the 
ple^isure  of  a  master:  and  this  method  acconl- 
imjly  brinn  suited  to  the  w^ar\'  policy  and  affected 
modesty  of  ( )cUi\ius,  could  not  escajx;  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  miwlel. 

1  SK'tun.  ill  (.)<tnv.  c  iV.). 

2  Til '  litl';  of  Prinetiis  had  l)opn  UhiinllyKivon  to  the 
pr»rsiiii  wlio-«'*  nnmt»  was  first  in  tin?  n>lla  of  th:»  se- 
nate, an'l  Aiisiistii<)  as^iimod  it  in  n«»  otIuTsonw  than 
this;  that  of  Impcrutor  had  iK'fn  civr.-n  to  ♦•v<!rv  sue- 
Cf^srjful  leader  of  an  army,  and  in  ils  a[iplication  to 
Octavins.  itnpli(*d  no  pre  rniin'-n*"*,'  alM^vo  what  otlwfr 
loadprs  had  forniorly  «'njoyrd.  Th«^s««  tiil»'s.  indeed,  by 
bi.Mnz  from  henceforward  appropriati-d  to  thf»  »»)ve- 
rcicn,  ncqmrf'/l,  by  deijreos.  lh»;ir  siiriiiticanco  in  the 
orieinal  lan^iiaj;c;  and  in  our  translation  of  them 
iYjfo  Frince  and  Emperor,  arc  applied  only  to  royal 
pononn,  and  the  lovereignii  of  ciuniitQ  Aommou, 


In  the  chftmdcT  of  consul,  the  now  nrpc-iw 
presidio  1  in  tlie  senate,  and  was  fir»i  executive 
magistrate  in  the  city.     In  the  chjkractrr  v(  tri- 
bune he  cnuld  not  only  suspend  nil  pnx*eedin^ 
whether  of  administration,  of  public  ci/uncil  or 
of  justice;  but  likewise  could  punish  with  in- 
stant death  any  breach  of  the   peace,  or  any 
attempt  that  was  made  on  his  own  ^lerson.    In 
the  capacity  of  censor,  which  wan  now  compn^ 
bended  in  the  office  of  consul,  he  was  the  fi-i:n- 
tain  of  honour,  could  pry  into  everv  citi7j?n's 
pri\-ate  life,  and  could  promote  or  dejrrade,  i: 
pleasure,  every  person  who  had  r%"»urt<3  his  fa- 
vour, or  incurreil  his  dislike.     In  the  cajxiritTof 
au<Tur  and  pontiff  he  could  ovrmile  the  stiier- 
stition  of  the  times ;  and,  last  of  all,  in  the  rapa- 
city of  imperalor,  or  head  of  the  army,  he  held, 
at  liis  disposal,  all  the  forces  of  the  empiir,  bcih 
by  sea  and  by  land.     The  republic,  at  the  same 
time,  n'tained  most  of  its  forms.     There  were 
meetings  of  the  senate,  and  assemblies  of  the 
people ;  there  were  laws  enacted,  and  flfCticDS 
maile ;  affairs  procetfled  as  usual  in  the  name  of 
the  consul,  the  censor,  tlic  auj^r,  and  tribune  of 
the  fx^ople.     The  only  change  which  had  hap* 
penetl,  and  that  which  the  emperor  endeavooral 
to  disrruisp,  fviig,  tluit  he  himself  acted  in  all  thne 
ca[)acities,  and  dictatixl  every  resolution  in  the 
s<>nate,  and  pointtnl  out  ever\'  canditlate  wbovu 
to  succeetl  in  the  pretended  elections. 

In  these  appearances  of  repulilican  gnTrra 
ment,  however,  which  were  prese^v€^d  by  Oota 
vius,  we  are  not  to  aup|Mte.e,  that  there  was  aay 
imatre  of  that  mixed  constitution,  which  Mil«<(i4j 
with  so  much  advantaire  in  some  of  thekingiloini 
of  modern  Euwj^e.  'I'lie  Roninn  senate,  undfr 
the  emjierors,  was  no  more  than  a  species  of  pritt 
cx)uncil,  of  which  tho  memliers  were  named  or 
displaced  by  the  prince ;  and  which,  under  some 
s]xx*ious  apj»earances  of  fn*edom  in  their  sjirwh, 
were  actually  the  mere  instruments  of  his  will. 

The  cuinitia,  or  asst»m!»lies  u{  the  jiei^ple,  had 
still  less  of  their  original  diiiiiity  or  jwwer.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  ol»serve,  that  even  umltr 
the  n^public,  when  the  nurulM.'r  of  citizt'us,  fit  to 
array  in  the  field  of  Mars,  amounted  to  no  ni.rc 
than  four  hundnil  thousand  men;  it  was  im- 
|)ossible  that  any  adequate  number  couKl  I* 
assembled  for  any  }>ur(x>se  of  legislation  or  eltv- 
tion.  In  the  present  times,  when  the  nuN^^rs 
extefnle<l  to  four  inilli<m«,  and  the  Roman  mi- 
zens  were  dis|H'rsed  over  the  wlude  en.pirc.  i:.** 
assi-mbly  of  any  proportionable  numN.T  war;  i^jlI 
more  impracticable.  No  prtvauiions  hail  t^or 
lH*en  taken,  even  under  the  rejmblicto  ]in">i  i;t  th? 
«jn*at  irregularities  to  which  theasf^-nddirs  oi'ti.? 
people  wereex{M>sed,  nor  was  it  e\er  a>ct  ri.i::it-.l 
what  numliers  were  necessary  to  cinislit);tt  a  If- 
<rd\  assembly.  In  constHjiiencr  of  ihi*  deli.-!,  in 
the  latter  times  of  the  rejiublic,  any  tun:u:'i..:rv 
meeting,  however  thinlv  or  rartially  as-t  •.:! ;,  J, 
took  the  sacred  name  of'  the  Koniaii  juvpl- ,  .v.-u 
trave  officers  to  the  Mate,  or  laws  tt)  the  »'i>ij  /in-ii- 
wealth.  Every  faction  which,  by  xJoKii-e  iT 
surprise,  ccmld  seize  the  ]>lai'e  of  tlie  a>Mji  li!\,  s.i 
as  to  exclude  their  op|»onents.  were  ni,isters  v{ 
the  elections,  or  sovereisxns  of  the  state. 

After  Julius  <.'a*s;ir  had  taken  jmssf«:on  o( 

the  city,  he  Iia<l  no  dillioulty  in  coinmaiidin::  tiv 

elections,  or  the  resolutions  of  the  iit'ople ;   lie 

even  planned  the  succession  that  was  to  lake 

,  place  m  his  abscnc:e ;  and,  being  to  set  out  for 
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Inn,  he  named  the  ofiicpTB  of  fUate  for  five  years. 
The  triumnrss  in  like  circumstancefi,  fixcnl  the 
oocpssion  for  diflerpnt  periods  of  an  equal  and 
Tpater  length ;  and  it  was  now  Understood,  that 
lie  ofiicrrs  of  state,  though  under  the  show  of 
opular  election,  were  actually  filled  up  by  the 
mperor. 

The  aoparent  respect  which,  under  the  pre- 
mt  evtabiishmeiit,  was  paid  to  civil  forms  im- 
lied  no  abatement  of  the  militaiy  power.  On 
le  eontrary,  instead  of  weakening,  it  served  to 
upport,  as  usual,  the  authority  of  that  govem- 
leiit,  under  which  these  forms  were  oteeived. 
\y  flattering  the  people  with  an  idea  that  their 
dlitical  consequence  was  still  entire,  this  scm- 
Imnce  of  the  ancient  republic  reconciled  them  to 
tie  state  of  degradation  into  which  they  were 
illen.  It  vested  the  emperor  himuself  with  a  spe- 
iem  oi  civil  character,  and  with  a  political  consi- 
ermtion  which  he  could  employ  in  support  of 
30  military  power,  ynd  which,  in  some  measure, 
Bcored  him  against  the  caprice  of  troops,  who 
ligfat  think  themselves  entitled  to  subvert  what 
liey  alone  had  estaUbbed.  It  enabled  him  to 
reat  their  mutinies  as  acts  of  treason,  and  as 
riniea  of  state.  lie  was  no  longer  obliged  to 
oart  their  favour,  or  to  atfect  condescension,  in 
flvler  to  obtiin  their  obedience.  He  accordingly, 
n  confiequence  of  the  late  votes  of  the  senate, 
hnnj^ed  the  style  of  his  adilrens  to  the  legions, 
ailed  them  Milites^  not  Commilitones;  totcUers^ 
\dLfeUoW'9oldiert^  as  formerly.  / 

This  was  probably  the  whole  amount  of  tlie 
nlitical  establishment  now  made  by  Octavius, 
ind  which  he  meant  to  employ  as  a  stock  on 
rbich  to  in<rraft  his  military  power.  The  senate 
md  as«»nibUe«  of  the  people  were  retained  only 
n  name,  and  were  far  from  having  the  energy 
if  oollateral  members  in  the  government,  such 
ts  could  check  or  control  the  {wrpetual  executive, 
irhich  was  now  established  in  the  empire :  but 
ve  shall  nevertheless  be  dis:ipj>ointed,  if,  U(K>n  a 
upfiosition  of  absolute  {lowor  in  the  eiiijieror,  we 
•zpect,  in  his  court,  the  splendour  and  magnifi- 
mce  of  a  royal  estate. 

Octa^-ius  still  lived  in  the  house  of  Ilorten- 
ifis,  a  Roman  senator,  which  he  occupied  with- 
HJt  making  any  addition  to  it,  either  in  point  of 
limension  or  ornament  The  equipage,  retinue, 
IT  accommodation  of  the  im{)en;il  family  was  not 
v>mposed  for  show  and  masniticenct*,  as  in  mo- 
isirchies  long  e4tablishf*d.  Such  an  attein|>t  in 
;he  eyes  of  a  decayed  republic  might  have  had 
in  impn>{)er  effect,  might  have  moved  envy,  and 
not  procumi  pp«|)ect.'  The  emperor  indeed  was 
iltended  with  an  armed  guanl ;  but  this  was  in- 
iended  f<>r  safety,  and  not  for  {»arade.  He  pre- 
WTved,  in  hi«  own  (x^rson,  the  exterior  appcar- 
inees  of  a  citizen,  was  accoHted  by  the  simple 
nme  of  Cawsar,  took  his  place  in  the  Si?nate,  in 
Lhe  theatre,  in  the  public  assembly,  in  the  bench 
of  jml^cs.  At  funerals  he  pronounced  the  ora- 
tion that  was  delivered  in  honour  of  the  dead ; 
ind  even  at  the  bar  appeared  in  behalf  of  his 
rtientO  The  females  of  his  house  pre»er\'ed  the 
rirtoe  of  notable  house-wives,   and  fubricatetl, 


3  We  may  read  in  the  Journal  of  a  vnyajte  made  by 
Joraca.  in  rompany  with  Mvcenat,  thai  mud^  reti* 
toe,  or  equipajte,  did  not  accompany  great  power  as 
ht^  ilo  la  modem  times.    Vid.  8aL  Ub.  i.  sat.  A. 
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with  their  own  hands,  the  stuflfs  which  he  wore 
in  his  drcfis. 

In  respect  to  manners,  and  appearance  of  itatr. 
the  emperor,  with  his  family,  was  not  raised 
above  the  condition  of  citizens ;  but  he  had  fill 
compensation  in  the  extent  and  arbitrary  effects 
of  his  power.  While  he  retained  the  appear- 
ances of  an  equal,  he  took  care  to  be  master ;  and, 
with  no  higher  pretensions  than  those  of  a  citi- 
zen, was  more  tnan  a  king.  While  he  suffered 
the  senate  and  people  to  retain  the  ancient  names 
and  titles  of  sovereignty,  he  withheld  from  them 
the  substance  of  any  privilege  whatever.  He 
personated  the  simple  senator  and  the  citizen 
with  all  the  terrors  of  military  power  in  his  hands, 
and  preserved  the  force  of  a  tyrant,  because  he 
coukl  not  assume  the  precedence  and  authority 
of  a  legal  monarch. 

If  in  this  account  of  the  sovereign*!  person  and 
state  our  expectations  of  grandeur  are  not  ful- 
filled, his  dominions  will  surpass  the  highest  and 
most  enlarged  conception  we  can  form  of  their 
greatness.  The  Roman  empire  contained  within 
itself,  and  in  a  \*ery  entire  aixl  |iopulous  condi- 
tion, what  had  been  the  seat  or  temtory  of  many 
fiimous  republics  and  extensive  empires,  or  what 
has  since,  in  modem  times,  upon  the  revival  of 
nations,  furnished  their  possessions  to  no  leaa 
considerable  states  and  great  monarchies.  As  it 
had  swallowed  up  the  states  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
Macedonia,  the  Leader  Asia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
Carthage,  Numidia,  Spain,  and  Gaul  to  toe 
Rhine  and  the  Danulie ;  so  there  have  sprung 
from  its  niins  many  states  now  fonned  within 
the  AI[)8,  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal,  Sfiain,  and 
France,  with  all  the  divisions  ot  tlie  Ottoman 
emigre  in  £uTO|>e,  Asia,  and  Africa.  These  are 
its  fra^rments,  or  shn'ds  of  the  vast  territory  of 
which  it  was  composed. 

This  empire  seemed  to  comprehend,  within 
itself,  all  the  most  favourable  fwrts  of  the  earth  ; 
at  least,  those  parts  on  w  hieh  the  human  s{)ecies, 
whether  by  the  etfects  of  climate,  or  the  qualities 
of  the  race,  have,  in  respect  to  ingenuity  and 
courage,  fHMKcemed  a  distinguished  superiority. 
It  extended  to  a  variety  of  climates,  and  con- 
tained lands  divenified  in  res^M^ct  to  situation  and 
soil,  distributing  the  productions  of  nature  and 
art,  so  as  to  render  its  different  divisions  mutually 
useful  and  subservient  to  each  other.  I'he  com- 
munication between  these  parts,  though  remote, 
was  easv,  and  by  a  sen  which,  wKh  tne  specica 
of  shipnmg  then  in  use,  and  with  the  measure  of 
skill  which  the  marimr  then  {lossessed,  could  be 
easily  navijTnteil. 

The  Mediterranean  being  received  into  the 
bosom  of  this  empire,  irave  to  the  whole  a  greater 
extent  of  coast,  and  t<»  the  inland  parts  an  easier 
access  to  naviijHtidn,  than  could  W  olitained  by 
any  ditferent  distribution  of  its  larul  and  water. 
In  conitequence  of  this  circumstance,  tlie  coasts 
of  the  Roman  empire,  without  measuring  mi- 
nutely round  the  imientures  of  creeks  and  pro- 
montories, and  <'ven  without  including  the  outjine 
of  some  considerable  as  well  as  many  smaller 
islands,  may  be  computed  at  thirteen  thousand 
miles;  an  extent  which,  if  stretched  into  a  sinele 
line,  would  ext*eed  half  the  circumference  of  the 
earth.  Over  this  extensive  coast,  the  empire 
was  furnished  with  numerous  seaports,  and  the 
frequent  openings  of  sulpha  and  tamv^V^  Tci«t% 
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territory,  the  d'wtanrc  of  niiy  inland  place,  the 
most  remote  from  the  Roa,  d<x^  not  appear  to  ex- 
ceed two  hun<lred  miles. 

In  forminiT  this  mitrhty  dominion,  the  repuMic 
had  unite<!,  umlor  its  territonr»,  all  tbo  princi- 
]tal  seatfl  of  industry  then  known  in  the  we:ttrrn 
world,  had  come  into  pomefution  of  all  the  sea- 
ports the  most  famous  for  shipping,  and  for  the 
rc8idenrt>  of  merehants,  who  had  conducted  the 
rarryin:;  trade  of  the  world.  Its  subjects  were 
posseted  of  all  the  profitahle  art;*,  and  having  all 
the  means  and  instruments  of  tnide,  might  be 
cxpecteil  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  commerce.  Rut, 
tH  milking  these  acquisitions,  the  capital  of  the 
empire  iiiul  been  a  place  of  arms,  and  a  mere 
nursery  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  more  occupied 
with  the  ideas  of  spoil  and  farther  conquest,  than 
with  the  attentions  necess:iry  to  promote  the  in- 
dustry or  the  prosperity  of  the  nations  subjected 
to  its  power.  And  it  is  prolnble  that  the  Romans, 
in  rtvlucing  so  nnny  scinratc  nations  to  the  con- 
dition of  pmvince^s  {greatly  impaired  the  sources 
of  wealth,  at  the  same  time  that  they  suppressed 
the  pretensions  to  independence  and  national 
freedom. 

It  might  be  hoped,  that  the  peace  now  given 
to  the  empire,  and  the  pn)t(T:tion  which  every 
]irovince  was  to  receive  against  the  avarice  and 
rapacity  of  sulxirdinatc  oppressors,  would  revive 
the  pursuit  of  lucrative  arts,  and  encourage  the 
Roman  trailers  to  settle  where  the  natives  were 
not  in  capcity  to  pursue  the  advantages  of  their 
situation.  But  even  these  circumstances,  without 
the  aid  of  a  happier  government  than  that  which 
was  now  established,  were  not  sutfi-.Tient  to  repair 
die  ilam.ige  formerly  sustained  by  the  provinces 
in  their  reduction  and  subset^uent  oppression. 
So  that  although  Carthage,  with  all  its  deixsn- 
di^ncies,  Egypt,  Syriii,  the  I^s:»er  Asia,  and 
(Jreerf,  with  ail  the  trading  establishments  of 
Spin  and  <.1juI,  were  united  under  one  head, 
we  are  not  to  supfMvw',  that  the  vvr.iith  of  thecni- 

{»irc  ever  equaHwl  the  sum  of  what  might  have 
>een  rjised  from  the  separate  and  indejR»ndent 
stales  of  wliich  it  was  coniposod. 

The  commercial  j>oli<*y  of  Rome  was  limited, 
in  agn^at  measure,  to  the  su]>ply  of  Italy,  and  to 
the  conveyance  of  what  t!ie  provinces  yielded  to 
the  treasury  of  tlie  empire.  Jjotli  these  objects 
were  enlrust<»d  to  mercantile  compnies,  who 
farmed  the  nivenne,  and  who  made  commerce 
subservimt  to  the  business  of  their  own  remit- 
tances and  exclusive  trade. 

It  wenv  no  doubt,  mitter  of  curiosity  to  know 
the  whole  amount  of  a  revenue  collected  from  so 
rich  and  so  extensive  a  territory;  but  wo  are 
d'^prived  of  thi-4  satisfaction  by  the  silence  of 
liistorians,  or  by  the  loss  of  records  in  which  this 
subject  was  stated.  Vespasian  was  heard  to  say, 
'IMiat  a  sum,  sup|K>ied  equal  to  alxmt  three  hun- 
dred and  tliirty  miliiotH  sterling,  was  retjuircd 
annually  to  sujiport  the  inq>erial  establbhmcnt.' 
This  em|»eror,  however,  Iwing  rapacious  or 
severe  in  his  exactions,  might  Ik?  suppos<'d  to 
exaggerate  the  necessities  ot  the  state ;  but  as 
this  sum  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility,  and 
must  load  us  to  suspect  a  mistake  in  the  ii um- 
bers, il  will  not  enable  us  to  form  any  prolj.tbK; 
Conjei;lijr>  of  the  truth. 

Under  the  rtqmblic,  both  the  treasury  of  the 
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state,  and  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  were  fu> 
plied,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  epaiU  of  vjji- 
quishcd  enemies,  brought  to  the  capital  mh 
great  ostentation  by  every  victorious  general  Tu 
this  source  of  revenue  wc  may  Join  the  jjr*i8ra»« 
that  were  made  by  foreign  pnnces  and  stju^^ 
together  with  the  military  contributions  thit 
were  exacted  from  the  provinces. 

Julius  Cssar  brought,  at  once,  into  the  (tv%- 
sury,  sixty-five  thousand  talents,  or  above  twA^t 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.  As  the  lustre  i£  s 
triumph  depended  very  much  on  thi*  sums  ilut 
were  carried  in  procession,  and  placed  in  t!^ 
capitol,  Roman  ofnccrs  were  more  faithful  stew- 
ards of  the  plunder  taken  from  their  enfi!Ui>s 
than  they  were  probably  of  any  other  poblir 
trust 

It  had  been,  for  some  time,  the  practice  of  thr 
Romans  to  lay  ercry  burden  on  the  conquc?eJ 
provinces,  and  to  exempt  themselves.  Thi* 
[lolicy  is  dated  from  the  conquest  of  Maccdorua, 
the  spoils  of  which  kingdom  b^n^  joined  to  tli«r 
former  acauisitions,  put  them  in  condition  w 
eflfectuate  this  exemption.  It  \ras,  however,  bol 
of  short  duration.  The  practice  of  taxing  citjinb 
was  resumed  in  time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  thf 
privileg**,  or  rather  the  mere  desi^rnation  of  Ro- 
mans, l>eing  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  maoy 
parts  of  the  empire,  all  the  bunlens  that  wiir 
l>orne  by  any  subjects  were,  at  the  some  tiw, 
brought  home  into  Italy,  and  all  the  fonxjcr  dix 
tinctions  gradually  removed. 

Under  the  establishment  now  made  by  .Au- 
gustus, conquests  were  discontinued,  or  becainf 
U?ss  frequent ;  and  the  returns  made  to  tlie  tnu- 
sury,  from  the  spoil  of  enemies,  fiiiJed  in  propv- 
tion ;  but  the  avidity  of  receiving  presents,  tb^ 
worst  form  under  which  extortion  canbce&i: 
ciscd  was  still  indulged,  and,  as  in  every  cthrr 
despotical  government,  became  a  consiilcryLij 
engine  of  oppression.^ 

The  republic,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Utur 
I)erio<Js  of  her  CA)nquests,  entered  on  the  p^^ss'.?- 
sion  of  territories  without  any  capitubti^n,  jni 
considenvl  not  only  the  sovereignty,  but  tht»  p:-"- 
|x?rty  likewise  of  the  land  and  of  its  inhabiunts 
as  devolving  upon  themselves.  Thev,  in  son:*- 
instances,  bcijjm  on  the  wrsons  as  wll  as  t!.-" 
elTwts  of  the  vanquisheii,  and  set  Iwth  to  sak. 
They  leased  the  lands  at  ct)nsidenible  quit-rei«x 
or  leaving  them  in  the  haiuls  of  the  orijiui. 
pro[)rictors,  exacted,  under  the  appiMlation  o: 
tithes,  or  fifths  of  corn,  fruit,  and  cattle,  a  pr.^ 
portion  of  the  prt»<luce.  By  ili versifying  tht-  lix. 
the  burden  was  made  to  fall  upim  clilliTeiU  fu:- 
jects,  or  was  exacted  from  diilrn^nt  ^x'rs^Mi^  an-i 
by  these  means  the  whole  amount  was  less  i  t-i.v 
comj)uted,  or  h^s  sensibly  felt.  The  R'.>:itins 
in  continuing  the  tixes  which  thev  found  ;i!r  .  U 
estaltlishcii  in  the  countries  they  had  ronqi!  :  ! 
or  by  imposing  such  new  ono^i  as  suiti'I  il.i;' 
own  character  as  conqueror^,  set  exarn-'r-'  «: 
every  s|H'cies  almost  that  is  known  in  iJio  ;.«-■:. 
of  mankind.  They  levied  custoni>  at  s-.m-i-v-, 
excises  on  manv  articles  o(  consumption.  .1:1 .  1 
considerable  capiUition  or  |X)ll-l-ix,  in  winrli  :!i-  • 

2  There  beinjj  no  rule  by  which  to  limit  the  citt^.t 
of  a  proiM'nt,  thii  p-^raon  who  rt'coiwa  it.  all>nTib(  i-y 
Kiver  to  prociH^d  as  far  as  hi9  means,  or  hist  iW'sirf  H 
pay  court  will  carry  him.  stilt  rownts  any  imafioaTi 
defect,  and  employs  terror  and  force  to  extort  vk&si  bi- 
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dum.  In  hU  first  plan  of  operations  commnni- 
cated  to  the  «eiutc,  he  exprelwed  his  disposition 
to  acquiesce  in  the  present  extent  of  the  em|nre ; 
out  it  wxs  neresMiry  to  secure  the  frontier  from 
invasions  and  to  ascertain,  though  not  to  extend, 
iu  liounds.  Soon  after  his  new  model  of  go- 
vernment was  establishotl,  he  took  measures  ac- 
eordin^ly  to  repress  the  disorder  which  sulwistcd 
in  some  of  the  provinces,  and  to  reduce  to  obe- 
dience some  cantons  on  which  the  state  had 
Already  a  claim  of  sovereignty,  though  not  fully 
•eknowleJ^.  lie  proceed  to  punish  others, 
whoi,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  had 
taken  advantaj^e  of  Uie  general  distraction  of  the 
•mpire  to  rei^ume  their  independencv,  or  to  make 
war  on  the  Roman  settlements.  He  had  exam- 
ples of  both  sorts  to  contend  with  in  diflerent 
parts ;  in  Thrace,  on  the  Rhine,  and  among  the 
Alpa.  but  chiefly  in  Spain. 

Of  all  the  provinces  that  became  subject  to 
Borne,  those  of  Spain  had  been  the  most  difli- 
cuU  acquisition ;  msomuch  that,  after  all  the 
wars  so  frequently  renewed  in  that  countr>', 
there  were  stUl  some  warlike  cantons  who  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  independt^nce.  Amons 
these  the  Astures  and  Cantibii^  being  in  actual 
Tebellion,  the  emperor  himself,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  still  pretending  a  design  to  in- 
vade Britain,  passed  into  Gaul,  and  there  haviiiq 
fixed  a  rate  of  taxation  for  tlie  province,  turntxl 
into  SjKiin.  Ho  obliged  the  rebi*ls,  upon  his  a{>- 
pruach,  to  quit  their  uaujI  habitations,  and  retire 
to  the  mountains.  Hut  finding  that  they  were 
likely  to  protract  the  war,  an<l  to  engage  him  in 
a  succeAMon  of  tedious  and  indociaive  oiH'rationi*, 
be  tixetl  liis  quarters  at  Tarnuu>^*  and  left  the 
romnrind  of  the  army  eiiipl*)yed  on  this  sor^ice 
to  C  Antirttiurf  and  (.'skriMius.     Sdou  after  hirt 

arrival  at  Tarricx)  lie  enten*d  on  his 
U.  C.  721.  ei<!hth  consulate.     From  that  jilace 

lie  sent  Tereutiiw  Varro  to  quell  a 

^S/r  .WaT "'**"*'*"  "^^^^^  ^^liuisi  and  theotluv 
iiKjr  Thmrat.  nations  of  th«)  AI|M,  and  sent  M. 
jlmr'*t'AU.    Vincius  to  punitsh   some   German 
JEut.  3(1.       trilies,  by  whom  the  Roman  traders 
J-  p  •.>;^   freijuenting  their  country,  or  seltle«l 
■  '"  *   among  them,   had  been  massacrtn]. 
tmj^rnt^r      H^  himselfj  while  his  generals  were 
C***r*^mo.    employed  in  thesi>  stTvici^  remained 
V  ./■■!»     two  years  at  his  quart4>rs  in  Sjiain ; 
Slr^^ar"    ""^  upon  the  elapse  of  his  eighth 
JEtot.  37. '    consulate  resumed  that  oftice  for  the 
ninth  time. 
During  tlie  residence  of  Augustus  in  Sjtain, 
irrived  the  famous  n'ft^rence  or  appeal  from  the 
Parthians,  submitting  to  his  decision  a  contest 
for  the  throne  of  their  kingdom.*    The  compe- 
titors were  Phraates  and  Tiridates.     The  first 
having  b<*en  in  possession,  was  expelle<I  by  a 
powerful  nisurrection  of  the  ()eople  in  favour  of 
his  rival :  but,  after  a  little  time,  ha\ing  assem- 
olcf]  hi4  fiirres  and  his  nllirs,  he  attacked  Tiri- 
date:*,  itbli^iil  him  to  fly  in  his  turn,  and  to  take 
n'fiiL*e  in  the  contiguous  province  of  the  Roman 
e;n  'ir*'.     Th:s  exili\  h:iviii;r  tin?  Nin  of  liis  rival 
a  |>ri>o:ior,  jiro'.***e:led  to  Ri»:iie,  and  from  thence 

3  \aTinn«  inhabiting  the  mountainous  coastn  of  the 
Bay  ofHiMriiy. 

4  Tarrax'tita. 

.'»  Dm.  <'a44  lih.  liii.  c.  S3  et  25.  Orosiu*.  lib.  vi. 
c.'^l-  V.'llfiiis.  Liv.  £pitoiiie,  lib  czzziv.  Dio.  Cass. 
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to  the  r^uarters  of  the  emperor  in  S^iain.  At  the 
same  time  arrived  an  embassy  from  Phraatefl^ 
then  in  actual  uossession  of  the  tlirone,  desiring 
that  Tiridates  sooukl  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and 
that  his  son  should  be  restored.  JBoth  parties 
oiiered  honourable  terms  to  the  Romans,  |iarti- 
cularly  the  restoration  of  all  the  captives,  and  of 
all  the  trophies  taken  either  from  Crassus  or  from 
Antony,  in  their  unfortunate  invasions  of  that 
kingdom. 

AufTUstus  willingly  accepted  of  these  terms; 
but  aftccting  to  refer  the  Parthian  dispute  to  the 
Roman  senate,  crave  instructions  that  the  son  of 
Phraates  shouUf  be  restored  to  his  father,  Init 
that  Tiridates  should  not  be  delivered  up  to  his 
enemy.* 

By  this  transaction,  though  a  pacific  one,  the 
disgrace  incurrwl  by  the  Roman  legions  in  Par- 
thia  was  sup[)osed  to  he  entirely  efitieed.  And 
it  lieing  said  that  Augustus,  on  this  occasion, 
had  performed,  by  the  authority  of  his  name, 
what  other  Roman  leaders  had  attempted  in 
\-ain  by  force  of  arms,  he  had  a  variety  of  nonoura 
decree<l  to  him  by  the  senate.  It  passed,  among 
other  resolutions,  that  his  name  should  be  in- 
scrilied  among  those  of  the  g<xJs  in  the  address 
of  the  public  hymns ;  that  one  of  the  Roman 
trilM's  siiould  lie  named  the  Julian  tribe,  in 
honour  of  him ;  that  he  should  wear  the  trium- 
phal crown  at  all  public  entertainments;  that 
all  Roman  si'nators,  who  had  been  present  at 
any  of  his  \ictorics,  should  attend  his  triumphs 
dressed  in  purple  rol)c*s;  that  the  anniversary  of 
his  rrturn  to  Rome  should  be  ol>served  as  a  fea> 
tival;  thnt  he  should  ha\ethe  nomination  of  per- 
sons to  l>e  honoured  with  the  priesthood,  and 
should  fill  u|)  th<*  list  to  any  numbers  he  thought 
pm|>rr.  FVom  tliis  tim»»  forward,  accordingly, 
thf  nuDilier  was  sup{h>unI  to  In>  unlimited. 

So(m  after  the  conri u.^ion  of  this  negotiation 
with  the  Parthian;*,  the  o))rr.itions  of  the  armies 
in  Snail)  and  Cierinany  wen*  liri>ught  to  a  suc- 
cessful [leriod.  Cains  Antistins  being  attacked 
by  the  Tantabri.  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
and  ol>lic;i>fl  that  )mhmi1c  again  to  take  separate 
retreats  in  the  wixxls  and  mountains,  wbero 
numl)ers  of  them  were  rrdur«>d  by  famine,  and 
others,  U'ing  invrstiNl  in  their  strong  holds,  and 
in  danger  of  lieing  taken,  chuse  to  perish  by  their 
own  hands. 

C'arisius  wan  equally  successful  against  the 
Asturi ;  obliseil  them  to  alianflon  their  habita- 
tions, or  to  submit  at  discn-tion.' 

Terentius  Varro,  bavins  invaded  the  Salassi 
or  Piedmontese,  on  diiferent  quarters,  nude  tlicm 
u^rree  to  psy  a  cotribution,  and,  under  pretence 
of  levvinsr  it,  mMit  an  army  in  separate  divisions 
into  their  country ;  nnd  thus  having  them  at  his 
mercy,  exerrisetl  a  cnielty  of  whirh  too  many 
examples  are  to  l>e  found  in  evrry  period  of  an- 
cient hlotory.  He  ordentl,  that  all  the  children 
and  youth  of  tlie  nation,  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
fthould  lie  put  up  fors:de;  tlir  hwy^T  being  pe- 
quinvl  to  conn*  uuiUt  enjaifrmrnt-*,  that  none  of 
thU  unhappy  p<*oplf,  ihu*  *o\i\  for  -Inr*,  kIiouIiI 
Ik*  restored  to  frtMifnni,  or  alli»\ve<l  to  nium  to 
their  own  countrj',  till  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
vears.' 


n  Jii«liii.  lih.  xlii.  c.  5.    Die.  Cass.  lib.  liii.  e.  33 
VcllfiiH  l'atf*r.  hb.  ii.  c.9I. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


77i«  Family  and  Court  of  Augustus — Ilia  pretended  Resignation  of  the  Empire  reiwtfi-ft 
exercise  of  his  Power  becomes  less  disguU/ed — Death  of  Agrippa. 


IN  tiic  Roman  ompirp,  thus  Fulijootcd  to  a 
iDonarrh,  thoujih  plantnl  with  rac(>s  of  mm  the 
most  fntncd  for  activity  and  virrour,  it  hua  lH>rn 
obacn'oO,  that  the  nmtfrialH  of  history  liocanic 
leas  frpqiicnt  and  Ins  interesting  than  they  hail 
been  in  the  titnotji  of  tlic  republic,  while  confined 
to  much  narrower  bounds.  Under  the  dominion 
of  a  flincrle  person,  all  the  intcrestinjr  exertions 
of  the  national,  the  politii*al,  and  the  military 
spirit  over  great  parts  of  the  earth,  were  sup- 
preasod.  Even  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  so 
lately  a<Titated  with  every  difference  of  opinion 
or  interfi'ring  of  inten^ita,  the  operations  of  go- 
vernment itself  were  bivomc  silent  and  secnH. 
Matters  of  public  concern,  ronsideri'd  as  the 
Affairs  of  an  individual,  were  adjusted  to  his  con- 
Ycniencv,  and  directwl  by  his  (xassions,  or  by 
those  of  his  family,  relatione,  or  domestics.  The 
VuA.  of  such  pi>rHi)ns  acconlingly,  with  their  cha- 
racters disixwitions,  .and  fortunes,  make  a  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  subset} uent  history  of  this 
mighty  empire. 

Au^:*tus  still  continueil  to  employ  Ma;c4>nas 
•nd  Agripi>a  as  the  chief  instruments  of  his 
government.  To  tlieir  abilities  and  conduct,  in 
their  Respective  de[>:»rtment«,  he  in  a  great  mea- 
Burc  owed  the  j)rosiH'n>us  state  of  his  atlliirs.  He 
likewise  persmered  in  his  attachment  to  Li  via, 
whose  se{)ar.ition  from  her  fonner  husband  has 
been  alrcjidy  mentioned.  Together  with  the 
mother,  he  reciMved  into  hi?*  family  her  two  sons, 
Tiberius  and  Drusus.  Of  these  Tilierius,  born 
in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Philippi,  was  now 
about  twelve  ycirs  old;  Drusus*,  of  whom  she 
was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
Octavius,  and  whom  she  brought  forth  about 
three  months  afterwards,  was  now  about  seven 
years  old. 

The  em|)eror  having  no  child rtm  by  Livia,  had 
offspring  only  a  daughter,  famous  by  the  name 
of  Julia,  born  to  him  bv  ScrilK>nia,  the  relation  of 
Sextus  Pom|MMus  witii  whom  he  had  contracted 
a  marriage  of  political  conveniency,  and  of  short 
duration.  Next  to  this  daughter,  in  |H)int  of 
consanguinity,  were  his  sister  Octavia,  the  widow, 
first  of  Marc»^.llu!?,  and  aft4Tward8  of  Antony, 
with  her  children  by  lx>tli  her  huslxinds.  Among 
these  were,  by  her  first  husband,  Marc^-lla,  mar- 
ried to  Agripm,  and  the  young  Man.'ellus,i  who 
being  married  to  the  emjM^ror's  daughter  Julia, 
was  looked  u[)on  as  the  undoubtod  n^prescutative 
of  the  Ortavian  and  Julian  families,  and  heir  to 
the  fortunes  of  Cajsar. 

Such  then  are  the  j)orson3  to  whom  many  parts 
in  the  immediate  sequel  of  this  narnition  will 

Erincijially  refer;  aji<l  such  are  the  outset  and 
rst  considerable  lines  of  a  \erv  I0112  rei'^n,  of 
which  the  m.iteriaU  will  not  furnish,   nor  the 


1  III  relation  tothis  yount;  man.  Virgil. in  flattorint; 
AugiistDS,  han  comp<)ii<'d  so  many  houuliful  Itnci  in 
he  Biztli  tKiok  r>f  thi>  Alntiiil. 

-Si  qua  fata  a^jn.ra  riiiii[>as. 


Tu  MarcuUub  cri^,  &,c. 


professed  intention  of  this  history  rcquin,  a  In; 
or  minute  detail. 

The  establishment  now  made  by  AtunKtulai 
nearly  completed  the  revolution  of  which i:ni 
proi)o«}ed  to  ^ve  an  account.    The  de^AB, 
though  exercised  under  the  name  of  irujifr, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  temporary  ond  Wplioii- 
tution,  being  in  reality  absolute,  and  vitkoit 
any  qualification  of  mixed  government,  it  eoiU 
not  be  doubted  that  the  same  powers  vobU  b 
continued  after  the  period  for  which  tiurv  mm 
now  granted  should  expire,  and  that  therofiit. 
for  the  future,  must  for  ever  submit  to  th«  bad 
of  the  arm}^' :  but  in  what  form  of  succ(&a«,« 
with  what  immediate  cflUvt  on  the  characui  ani 
condition  of  those  who  were  subject  to  il,  w- 
mains  to  lie  collected  from  the  seuuel  of  tliii  vA 
a  few  of  the  following  reigns.     Military  £«em- 
ment  is  almost  a  noces^ry  result  of  the  vxaatd 
liberty,  or,  in  certain  extremities  of  thise\il,o- 
pears  to  be  the  sole  remedy  that  can  be  app&ei' 
Hut,  in  onler  to  know  witli  how  much  care  the 
evil  itself  ought  to  he  avoided,  we  mu«t  aitenl 
likewise  to  the  full  effect*  of  the  cure. 

It  ap[)(Mrs  from  the  particulars  whkrh  hvt 
lieen  stati^,  relating  to  the  first  uses  which  Oc- 
tavius made  of  his  power,  that  he  was  not  ta  b« 
caught  in   the  snare  into  which   many  otht-n 
have  fallen  in  consequence  of  great  suci'In^.    la 
his  prosjjerity  lie  stul  retained  his  vigilance,  his 
caution,  and  his  industry,  and  relied  ufion  tbfff 
alone  for  the  preser\'ation  of  what  he  liad  gained 
Though  now  secure  by  the  pretended  form*  of  1 
legal  establishment,  he  continued   attenti%i*  tu 
what  was  {)assing  in  every  part  of  the  eaipin. 
frequently  withdrew  from  the  si^ts  of  ailuhiii^a 
an(l   pltMsure  in  the  city  of  Rome  to  vi^il  ihi- 
provinces ;  and,  without  any  view  to  cr.nqu>>t. 
or  purpose  of  ostenUition  whatever,  ga\e  liL-  y-ri- 
senct?  where  any  aftiiirs  of  luomcnt  were  in  li-- 
pendence,    merely  to  extend  the    effects  uf  Lis 
government,  and  to  reaUze  the  dominion  he  L;ii 
planned. 

The  jH'ace   which  immediately   followed  !> 
victories  obtained  on  tlve  coast  of  Epirus  and  m 
Egypt,  was  the  ciR'umstance  on  which  Aii^rti^- 
tus  chiefly  relied  for  the  nxMnimeiulation  til  hi* 
government,  and  he  seems,  from  inclination  a> 
well  as  i>olicy,  to  have  early  eiitertaiiud  a  niavii^i 
favourable  to  pi^tce   with   foreign  nations,  a;..i 
which  he  afterwards  o]x»iily  inculoitcd,  That  lUe 
tvounds  of  the  empire  should   n»>t   \to  e.xit:..l»i. 
lie  himself  had  made  s<ime  acquisitions  iti  I'i!- 
mat'ia  and  in  Panonia.  But  his  objivt  in  iiuiai.  : 
war  in  thofse  countries,  had  Uin,   r.itli.'r  i- « x- 
crcise  and  prepare  his  arniy  llir  the  ct«iit. -.;  .'- 
exjRTtrd  with  Antony,  than  lor  juiv  iiurj- >»  1.' 
exleii»!in2  his  conqur.'^ts;  and  lie  n-tii.Oi.l   l.j.,*. 
to  a  province,    mrrily  ti)  extirpalo    the  h-tr-- 
mains  of  his  rival's  party,  and  to  pr»  Niut  lin.if 
iMolcslation   friun  that  ncli  and  piiwtni.!  ki:;_ 

2  Son  alind  disrordantia  palriip  ri^nio:[ii]in   faii<4 
quau)  ut  ab  uno  regcrctur.    Tacil.  lib.  i.  c.  *J. 
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1.  In  hU  first  plan  of  operations  communi- 
d  to  thi*  senate,  he  expressed  hii  disposition 
rqniesce  in  the  presicnt  extent  of  the  empire ; 
it  wjs  nectfuary  to  secure  the  frontier  from 
fcsions  and  to  ascertain,  though  not  to  extend, 
bounds.  Soon  after  his  neve  model  of  go- 
nment  was  established,  he  took  measures  ac- 
lin^ly  to  repress  the  disorder  which  subsisted 
aome  of  the  provinces,  and  to  reduce  to  obe- 
tice  some  cantons  on  which  the  state  had 
iady  a  claim  of  sovereignty,  though  not  fully 
iQoirletlffcd.     He  proc«H)ed  to  punish  otlicrs, 

IX  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  had 
en  advantage  of  the  general  distraction  of  tlie 
pirr  to  reitume  their  indepcndcncv,  or  to  make 
r  on  the  Roman  settlements.  He  had  exam- 
•  of  both  sorU  to  contend  with  in  different 
ts;  in  Thrace,  on  the  Rhine,  and  among  the 
H,  but  chiefly  in  Spain. 

X  ail  the  provinces  that  became  subject  to 
me,  those  of  Spain  had  been  the  most  diffi- 
t  acquisition;  insomuch  that,  after  all  the 
rt  so  frequently  renewed  in  that  countr>', 
re  were  still  some  warlike  cantons  who  con- 
led  to  maintain  their  independence.  Among 
ie  the  Astures  and  Cantabri^  being  in  actual 
rilion,  the  emperor  himself,  at  the  head  of  a 
rerful  army,  still  pretending  a  design  to  in- 
e  Britain,  passed  into  Graul,  and  there  having 
<d  a  rate  of  taxation  for  the  province,  turned 
»  Spain.  He  obliged  the  rebels,  upon  his  ai>- 
wdbf  to  quit  their  usual  habitations,  and  retire 
the  nouNintains.  Hut  finding  that  they  were 
•ly  to  protract  the  war,  and  to  engage  him  in 
jccesMon  (^  tedious  and  indecisive  o{)erationA, 
fixed  his  quarters  at  Tarraco,^  and  left  the 
innnd  of  the  army  employed  on  this  ser\'ice 

2.  Antuitius  and  Ctirb*iu:4.     Soon  after  hit* 
^       arrival  at  Tarries  he  entered  on  hiri 

C.  721.  eighth  consulate.  From  that  place 
he  sent  Terentlus  Varro  to  quell  a 
*^  ^'J?'' rebellion  of  the  Salasai  and  the  other 
t  Tkmrmt.  nations  o(  the  Alps,  and  sent  M. 
futt'ddt.  VinciuB  to  punish  some  German 
«<•  3&>  tribes,  by  whom  the  Roman  traders 
C  ".y^  frequenting  their  country,  or  settled 
among  them,  had  been  massacred. 
permi»r  ^®  himself  while  his  generals  were 
mr9»9.  employed  in  these  services,  remained 
Junius  two  years  at  his  quarters  in  Spain ; 
nMJti  ""^^  upon  the  elapse  of  his  eighth 
y^y  '*  consulate  resumed  that  office  for  the 

ninth  time. 
[>iiring  the  residence  of  Augustus  in  Spain, 
iwad  the  &inous  reference  or  appeal  from  the 
rthtans,  submitting  to  his  decision  a  contest 
the  throne  of  their  kingdom.*  The  com  pe- 
rn were  Phraateii  and  Tiridates.  The  first 
ring  been  in  poascwion,  was  expelled  by  a 
irerful  insurrection  of  the  peo{4c  in  favour  of 
rival :  but,  after  a  little  time,  having  assem- 
i  iuA  forces  and  his  allies,  he  attacked  Tiri- 
es,  oMiged  him  to  fiy  in  his  turn,  and  to  take 
J2e  in  the  contiguous  pruvincc  of  the  Roman 
•»:ne.  This  exile,  haviti'i  the  «>n  of  his  rival 
riiwner,  proceeded  to  Ro:ne,  and  from  thence 

Natinnw  inhabitiBf  the  mountainous  coastn  of  the 
r  of  Biacay. 

Tarra^noa. 

Iho.  rsM.  lib.  liii.  c.  S3  et  35.  Orosius.  lib.  vi. 
1.  Vi-lleius.  Liv.  £piiome,  lib  cxxxiv.  Dio.  Cass. 
Uii.c32. 


to  the  quarters  of  the  emperor  in  Sjiain.  At  the 
same  time  arrived  an  embassy  from  Phraatefl^ 
then  in  actual  possession  of  the  throne,  desiring 
that  Tiridates  snould  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and 
that  his  son  should  be  restored.  Both  parties 
oflered  honourable  terms  to  the  Romans,  |«rti- 
cularly  the  restoration  of  all  the  captives,  and  of 
all  the  trophies  taken  either  from  Craseus  or  from 
Antony,  m  their  unfortunate  invasions  of  that 
kingdom. 

Augustus  willingly  accepted  of  these  terms ; 
but  affecting  to  refer  the  Parthian  dispute  to  the 
Roman  senate,  gave  instructions  that  the  son  o( 
Phraates  should  be  restored  to  his  father,  but 
that  Tiridates  should  not  be  delivered  up  to  his 
enemy.* 

By  this  transaction,  though  a  pacific  one,  the 
disgrace  incurred  by  the  Roman  legions  in  Par- 
thia  was  supix>£ied  to  be  entirely  enaced.  And 
it  being  said  that  Augustus,  on  this  occasion, 
had  performed,  by  the  authority  of  his  name, 
what  other  Roman  leaders  hail  attempted  in 
vain  by  force  of  arms,  he  had  a  variety  of  nonours 
decreed  to  him  by  the  senate.  It  passed,  among 
other  resolutions,  that  his  name  should  be  in- 
scribed among  thofie  of  the  gods  in  the  address 
of  the  public  hymns ;  that  one  of  the  Roman 
trilx^s  should  be  named  the  Julian  tribe,  in 
honour  of  him ;  that  he  should  wear  the  trium- 
phal crown  at  all  public  entertainments;  that 
all  Roman  senators,  who  had  been  present  at 
any  of  his  victories,  should  attend  his  triumphs 
dressed  in  parplc  rolies;  that  the  anniversary  of 
his  return  to  Rome  should  be  olMerved  as  a  fi»> 
tival ;  that  he  should  have  the  nomination  of  per- 
sons  to  lie  honoured  with  the  priesthood,  and 
should  fill  up  the  lii»t  to  any  numbers  he  thought 
pro|)er.  F^rom  this  time  forward,  accordingly, 
the  numl)er  was  sup{)osed  to  lie  unlimited. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  negotiation 
with  the  Parthians,  the  ofjerations  of  the  armies 
in  Spam  and  Germany  were  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful period.  Cains  Antistius  being  attacked 
by  the  ("antabri.  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
and  ol>lifl:(^l  that  people  again  to  take  separate 
retreats  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  where 
numbers  of  them  were  reduced  by  faiuine,  and 
others,  being  investitl  in  their  strong  holds,  and 
in  danger  of  lieing  taken,  chose  to  {wrish  by  their 
own  hands. 

Carisius  was  equally  successful  against  the 
Asturi ;  obliged  them  to  abandon  their  habita- 
tions, or  to  submit  at  discretion.' 

Terentius  Varrn,  havint;  invaded  the  SalasM 
or  Piedmontese,  on  different  quarters,  made  them 
agree  to  pay  a  cotribution,  and,  under  pretence 
of  levying  it,  sent  an  army  in  separate  diviaiona 
into  their  country  ;  and  thus  having  them  at  bb 
mercy,  exercised  a  cruelty  of  which  too  many 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  every  period  of  an- 
cient hwtory.  He  ordered,  that  all  the  children 
and  youth  of  the  nation,  thus  taken  by  surpriaei 
should  lie  put  up  for  sale ;  the  buyer  being  re- 
quired to  come  under  ennaijements,  that  none  of 
this  unhappy  jH»ople,  thui«  sold  fur  slaves,  should 
l)e  restored  to  fnH»<loni,  or  alk>wed  to  return  to 
their  own  countr^^-,  till  after  an  inti-rval  of  twenty 
vcars.' 


6  Jiiiitin.  lib.  xlii.  c.  5.    Dio.  Casa.  lib.  liii.r.  33 
Velloius  Patrr.  hb.ii.  c.9I. 
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About  the  samn  time  Ausfiistus  rcccivod  from 
the  army  t\w  title  of  Iin]N'rator,  and  from  the 
■enate  the  offer  of  a  triimii)h,  on  account  of  the 
nctories  ^a'nu'il  !)y  his  lieutenants.  The  last  of 
these  h(<nours  he  ilcclinctl ;  hut  took  occasion  to 
exhibit  {^imcs  in  Sp:tin,  in  name  of  his  nephew 
MariM'Ihis  ami  of  hia  st»'|>-non  'ril)erius,  whom 
he  wish<Ml  U>  rtHTornmend  to  the  army  by  thia  act 
of  munifirtMice.  lie  IikcwiR«>  iliMlrihuted  lands, 
both  in  S|min  uml  in  the  Cisilpine  Ciaul,  to  the 
soldiers  who  wt-re  discharjicd  fn.»m  the  lejjions, 
ami  on  this  occx'iion  built  the  Augusta  Kmerito- 
rum'  in  Spain,  and  the  Auirusta  PnHtona'  on 
the  desi^ent  of  the  Alps  towards  Italy.  In  ctin- 
fomiity  with  his  general  plan  of  ilividin;;  the 
provinces,  he  M*p;inited  Spain  into  thnv  govern- 
ments, the  Boetic^i,  LusitanLi,  and  Taraconensis. 
The  first  was  included  uniler  the  de|)artment  of 
the  senate,  the  other  two  had  lH?t;n  reservtnl  to 
himself. 

Gaul  was,  at  the  same  time,  divided  into  four 
separate  governments;  the  Narlwnensis,  Ac- 
quitania,  liUtrduncn.sis,  and  Celtii*a  or  Belgica. 
U[X)n  this  increase  of  the  number  of  provinces, 
additional  otlirers,  {mrtieularly  in  tlie  capacity 
of  ({Uicstors,  liecame  necessary.  All  who  had, 
for  ten  years  pn^a'dinix  the  date  of  these  arrange- 
nn'nt:*,  held  the  office  of  cjujestor  in  the  city, 
without  Kuccetvlinjf  to  any  foreign  employment, 
were  now  ordered  to  cast  lots  for  the  vacant 
stations. 

The  jTener.d  peace  lvin«jj  a«j:un  re^ton^l,  by 
the  successful  oiK'rations  of  the  army  in  diflerent 
quarters  of  the  empire,  the  pites  of  Janus  once 
more  witc  shut,  ;ind  a  colunui  wjls  erected  on 
a  summit  of  the  AIj>3,  In^arin:;  an  inscription, 
with  the  names  of  forly-ei,qht  8e|>arate  nations 
or  cant«)ns,  who  woni  now  nrduced  to  oliediencc 
under  the  ausj)iet^  of  Augustus.' 
IT  (*  •*.)•)         ^ '^**  emjtcror  l>ein;j  on  his  return 
-.  /*.. .  j^   Ruijir,  and   hiivin;^   accepted  j)f 
imprr.  Crsar^i  tenth  eon-sul  ite,  tlie  ceremony  of 
JOwo.  (\         his    adiiiissii.»n   into  olllco  was  iM'r- 
ilar^elT'      l'"rm.-d  Ix-fore  his  arrival  on  the  first 
Jtugu.'it.Ato,    **^  January,  with  a  nniewal  of  the 
^iUat.  :w.   '    oaths  formerly  tiken  by  the  people, 
that  they  would  observe  his  d<*creos. 
The  scnrjt**,  at  the  tame  time,   bL'in;^  informed 
that  h(>  intended  to  make  a  di»nation  to  the  {leo- 
ple,   amoiliitiiii;  to  a  hundred  denarii  for  each 
person  ;  but  that,  fnim  resjH'Ct  to  tlie  laws  which 
gave   tlie/u  a  m'iia^ive   on   such  donations,   he 
meant  to  defer  the  publication  of  his  intenticm 
until  he   had   their  consent ;   they  immediately 
passed  a  d«'crtH\  ijivinfT  him  full  exem[)tion  from 
every  law  or  form  of  the  commonwiMlth,   and 
empoweririii  him"*  to  «rovern  in  all  matters  accord- 
inj  to  his  own  will.     This  decree,  of  which  the 
effect  was  not  so  much  to  vest  him  with  any  new 
jxjwers,  as  to  rtwoove  the  veil  from  that  jwwerof 
which  he  was  already  [)oss<"sse<l,  it  is  probal»le, 
from  his  cauti«)n  in  other  malters,  he  w(»uld  have 
gladly  avoided.     At  his  return,  after  so  lonir  an 
abstMice,  he  was  receivixl  by  all  orders  of  men  ! 
with  every  demiuistration  of  joy.     llavini;  al-  | 
ready  been  flattered  in  his  own  jhtsou  with  e\ery 
mark  of  distinction  and  honour,   he  was  now  j 
courtcvl  in  the  iktsdu  of  his  favourite  ne[)hew  l 
Marcellus.     This  vounjj  man  was  admitted,  by 


a  formal  decree,  to  a  place  in  the  senate  annic 
the  members  of  praetorian  rank,  and  was  allowed 
to  sue  for  the  consulate  ten  years  before  tlie  kfil 
age.     Livia  too  had  a  share  in  these  datterieis  \iy 
a  like  privileoe  bestowed  on  her  mn  TibfnQ% 
though  m  order  to  retain  some  di>tinctioo  Ih^ 
tween  the  favourite  nephew  and  the  fUcp-sanel 
the  emjwror,  the  decree  in  favour  of  Tibciia 
only  bore  that  he  might  sue   for  the  consuiiir 
five  years  before  the  legal  a^e. 

In  the  mean  time  Alarcellus  held  the  ofiWeof 
n'dile,  and  Tiberius  that  of  quaestor.  Thefirs^ 
to  si<rnalize  his  magistracy,  onlered  that  that  \mA 
of  the  forum  or  space  in  which  the  courts  of  jui. 
ticc  were  held,  which  till  then  had  Wen  alwin 
uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  o^tpn  air,  ^kx^ 
be  shaded  with  a  covering  or  awning  of  cloth.' 

During  the  absence  of  the  emfierbr,  the  pLua 
which  had  l^een  formed  for  tlie  better  govrrnmBt 
of  the  city,  fi>r  adorning  it  with  public  buildinffi, 
and  for  re{tairing  the  highways  througbod 
Italy,  were  wirried  into  execution  by  Apipja. 
The  repair  of  the  highways  had  been  assifiixd, 
in  sejiarate  lot.«i,  to  such  of  the  senators  as  wm 
sup{)osi*d  able  to  defray  the  ex|)ense  of  it ;  and, 
among  these,  the  Klaminian  Way  had  brenu- 
siiriUNl  to  Augustus  himself.  The  town  waA- 
vided  into  quart«*rs  or  districts,  under  pRWT 
oflicers,  annually  chosen  or  taken  hv  lot ;  aiiu  i 
watch  was  established,  to  prevent  dLK)rdeis,  and 
to  guanl  against  fire. 

I'he  chaimel  of  the  river,  in  a  jgreat  measure 
chokinl  up  with  heaps  of  rubbish  Ironi  the  rcini 
of  house's,  that  formed  cou>idenible  banks  and 
islands  in  the  midst  of  it,  and,  at  cvrrv  ikud, 
forced  great  inundations  into  the  slnvt.^  vu 
now  effwtually  cleared.*  'J' he  Septa  Julia,  or 
place  of  assembly,  called  the  Julian  place,  in  hi)- 
notir  of  the  emperor,  was  rejiaired,  adornrtl,  and 
dinlicated.  A  temple  was  erected  to  Nr|4un^ 
in  memory  of  the  late  naval  virturies.  The  p-.r- 
tico  of  the  })antheon  was  finished  aUiut  this  lina-; 
within  was  placed,  among  the  imau»5  of  the 
gods,  a  statue  of  Julius  Ca^fiar;  in  the  vestibule, 
or  jKjrlico,  were  placed  those  of  Au>m^tus  and 
Agrip|)a.^ 

The  emi>eror,  u^wn  his  approach  to  the  citj. 
published,  by  virtue  of  the  power  latelv  coiiiVm  J 
U]K)n  him  by  the  senate,  his  intention  to  di=iri- 
bute  to  the  citizens  a  hundred  denarii  a  nwn.  !n 
this  it  appears  that  the  Roman  fK'ople  had  siiil 
retained  the  worst  and  most  corrupting  j*art  -^f 
their  republican  privileges,  that  of  reircivinsi 
gratuities  in  money  and  corn,  as  well  n«;  that  *  i 
Iwing  frequently  anmsed  with  exj>en»ive  ^^.o«^. 
By  the  fir&t  they  were  sup|K)rte«l  in  idUm>>, 
and  by  the  other  tau<Tht  dissi  fiat  ion,  and  v  Jint 
to  forget  the  stale  of  {)olitical  degrnlalion  ir:M 
which  they  were  fallen.  At  the  jjann^  c xliiiiiti^ 
in  the  jireceding  year  by  the  pnetor  i>er\iiisis.  a 
is  said,  that  three  hundred  bears,  and  ann^uil 
numlxT  of  African  wild  beasts,  were  bait.-J  ^r 
hunted  down.* 

Th<'  restoration  of  ]reace  bein:;  a  princi;J 
j)oint  ou  which  Auiiustus  \alued  hi*n>«  it  wiili 
the  jiublic,  the  g.ites  of  Janus,  in  a  iiw  i.f  lie- 
first  years  of  his  n'iifn,  had   l»een  Jiire.nlv  tline 


]  Now  Meriilo. 
3  i'JJn.  lib.  lix.  c.  1 


2  Now  Aosta. 
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limn  rrpratedly  shut.*  But  on  a  frontier  no  cx- 
tenBiTC,  Wset  on  the  one  hand  by  fierce  nations, 
jealoua  of  their  libertieF,  and  on  the  othrr,  by 
ftrmtr*,  wh(i««  conimanilers  were  fund  of  oppur- 


laL^in:;r  the  command  in  Luiutania  to  L.  iEniUi- 
u^  thi-  Cantabh  and  Afitureti,  Ftill  imiratient  of 
the  dominion  to  which  thev  had  lately,  in  ap- 
pearance, made  a  perpetual  submission,  took  a 
resolution  again  to  dhake  off  the  Roman  yoke. 
IhrDpunin^  to  give  the  first  intimation  of  their 
desirvn  by  a  stroke  of  importance,  they  drew  a 
conudemble  part  of  the  Roman  anny  i..^  their 
country,  under  pretence  of  fumishinir  them  with 
a  supply  of  com ;  and  when  they  found  them 
cJu^ieraed  in  small  parties  to  receive  the  proposed 
dictribution,  they  put  the  wliole,  or  the  ^nrrater 
part,  to  the  sword.  In  reven^  for  thi^  piivo  of 
tfrarhery,  ^niilius  bid  their  country  under 
militark*  execution,  and  by  a  Ixirbarous  i)o]icv,  t4> 
prerent  future  rcvolLs,  cut  off  the  risht  liands  of 
the  priifoners  whotic  lives  he  8pare<1.'0 

At  the  name  time  Au^ui^tU'i  himself,  though 
■omcwhat  contrary  to  the  jrcneral  svsU^m  of  iiis 
reign,  entertained  a  project  of  extenilln(r  the  Ro- 
man settlements,  or  at  least  of  makin;;  dirtcoverics 
on  the  vide  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  coasts  of  thr 
Indian  seas,  lie  was  tem{*ted,  prulnbly,  by  tli*.* 
proa(K'rt  of  gettirij?  access  to  the  rare  and  costly 
oomnioditiefi,  which  the  Arabians  were  known  to 
receive  from  India,"  and  which  they  sold  in  thr 
UKirkets  of  E^^nrfit  and  Asin  at  their  own  prio*. 
He  expccteil  to  rrfund  the  exjien^  of  his  unna- 
mcnt  from  the  great  trexsures  of  ^jld  and  silver 
which  the  Aral>bns  wrr^'  8U|){)oscd  to  {lo-^oss. 

For  tlii:*  purjiose  yEliuj  Gailiiit,  the  pn^pra-lor 
of  Ejrvjit,  w.i!*  entru.sted  with  the  con.luct  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Gulph  of  Arabb.  This  otKuvr 
spent  a  cnjisiderable  ttiiu-  i:i  llttiiiir  i>«it  a  tloot  of 
armed  ships  which  he  afti*rwanls  found  to  be 
unnecPHs^iry,  as  the  Arabians  were  mere  tni-Kr*, 
and  hai]  no  sliijis  of  forri*.  In  {ta^isin'jf  thi'  (luljtli 
with  one  hunilred  and  thirty  tran-^jiort'S  be,  by 
the  unskilfulnesri  of  his  manners  and  tiiluts,  i^U'^- 
tained  a  great  lo^s  buth  in  shipjiini;  and  men,  anil 
in  the  deUvs  wiiich  lie  afterwards  inrum  d,  or 
in  atiemiitin:;  to  |Knt trite  the  d«'srrts  uf  Arabia 
ea«twini,  he  Io?t  a  j^r-ut  part  of  hi*  army,  whirh 
peri*heil  by  want  oi  wat-r,  or  by  tlin-as*'.  And 
thu«,  afler  a  fruitless  attempt,  in  wiiifli  he  K{»cnt 
nunv  m  mths  Muriied  to  Alexandria  with  a 
smill  part  of  his  army,  without  Laving  :;ainfii 
anv  con>idi-rjble  a«Ivant:i  ;f\  or  even  <ibt:iiu('d  in- 
fiirniitioti  of  the  ^lunres  of  wealtli  whi<:h  he  wa^ 
f*cnt  toexpli're." 

While  thcM*  transact  ions  pa<.^'d 
U.  C  73  \  in  the  provinces  and  on  the  fnmtier 
i»f  the  emi-ire,  Augu>tus  then  re- 
'"'f''  ^''"  si'lmg  at  Rome,  cnteretl  on  an 
TViAjfimj  rb-vi'nlh  a>nsulate.  His  rulleagtie, 
pl€'>ts.  in  the  U»;Tiiining  of  the  yrar,  was 

i>rrnttuM  Ti'mitius  Varro  Murena.  But 
farroMu'  ji^j^  consul  died  in  office,  and  wjs 
C  C*n'pir^  kiii'.'C'nK-I  for  t.ic  nMmmder  o!  the 
■  iH.i  /'<j-«.        year  by  • '.  <.\i'j»uruius  l*iso. 


«.i  r*  I  'ton.  in  A'lr  isl.  r  C2.        10  tbi'l.  Iih.  liii.  r  Jii. 

11  Str.i'i«)  iir-nii  mil.  thai  in  tlw  pi>rt  ol'  \u*  tiirie 
were  BtKi\r  )<iu  ■h*,'^.*  frcm  Iii'lia. 
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!  Jtajru*L5to.        Augustus  himself,  in  this  consul- 
:  atat.  39.  ate  was  taken  ill ;  and  being  sup- 

I  posed  in  danger,  called  his  colleague, 

with  a  number  of  the  principal  senators,  into  his 
presence,  to  receive  his  bsl  instructions  n'lating 
to  tlie  empire.  The  title  by  which  he  aflivted 
to  hold  the  government  could  not  support  him  in 
{Hiintin^  out  a  suc(V>sion.  He  acconJmsly  mado 
no  niention  of  any  successor  to  himself,  but  de- 
livered to  the  consul  Piso,  as  lieing  first  officer 
of  state,  the  memorials  he  bad  drawn  up  relatinjr 
to  the  revenue  and  other  public  establishments. 
He  gave  to  Agripiia  his  rinji,  which  was  tho 
badge  of  his  nobility,  and  which,  acconling  to 
the  ideas  of  the  Ronuins,  had  an  emblematical 
reference  to  his  |iower.  lie  »,H?med  to  overlook 
bis  nephew  Marcellus,  though  at  this  time  tho 
first  in  his  favour,  and  probably  destined  to  in- 
herit his  fi>rtune.  This  cin'umstance,  together 
with  the  general  opinion  of  his  dissimulation, 
i  made  it  be  susjsected  that  he  had  no  real  appre- 
!  hensions  of  dyin<i,  and  that  he  called  his  fnends 
to  this  solemn  audience,  merely  to  show,  on  a 
supposed  death-lvil,  his  rcsjiect  for  the  common- 
wealth. To  elude  the  penetration  of  those  who 
susruH'tt  d  his  arts,  and  whom  he  still  ccmtinued 
to  (IreaiJ,  aHer  his  recover}',  he  desireil  that  the 
will  which  1k>  had  made  on  this  occariion  sIhiuUI 
Im*  publicly  n*ad ;  but  the  s4-nate,  already  knowing 
tl»e  conteiit.-s  and  affiiling  to  Uliive,  without 
this  evidence,  the  hincerity  of  his  intentions  to 
reston'  the  repiiblir.  rol'iwd  to  Ci>inply.  They 
!  ap{x)inted  gn-at  rrii/i-Mnns  on  account  of  his  re- 
cox  crv,  anti  amply  di-itiiif^uishetl  and  mvanl(<2 
t!ie  pbyfriri.iii,  to  vvbi»se  skill  it  was  sup;m)<(h1  that 
t!K-v  owttl  t!ie  pr('>srrv:ition  of  sm  valuable  a  hleJ' 
Ahhouili  tiir  cirruni-tance  tf  Au;Iu^tl'.s  not 
ha\iii'i  104  iiti.':ni>l  I/h  nepiiew  Manrllus,  and 
"  the  honour  he  I:  nl  doni'  to  Affripiui,  wct*'  pniba- 
bly  n<it  the  i-ilifts  of  any  seritnis  iN>i'jn  nsject- 
ihi:  l!ii-  su..Ti-«iii:i,  ilicy  nc\erth»  le^s  l)e('anie  a 
'  subje--t  ot'  j«'aK'U.-Ny  in  the  mind  of  t!ie  younq 
j  nun.  and  •m.m  alti  r  mvasioned  the  n-lirement  ol 
I  Airrippi  from  the  court.  This  «»t]icer,  under 
pn  irnre  of  going  into  Irfyria,  where  he  was  0{»- 
pointiil  to  Ci»nHiiind,  set  out  from  Rome,  but 
stopj*^!  at  Mitylme  in  the  i^land  of  Le^lNl4, 
whrn>  he  li\al  in  retirement,  without  taking  any 
jKirt  in  public  affairs. 

Durinil  the  i«tay  of  AjripjiQ  at  Milylene,  and 
in  less  than  a  vcar  after  his  di'i>artun>  fruin 
Rome,  hipji'iii-tr  the  death  of  Aian-ellus;  an 
evint  which  Livia  was  hy  s«ime,  alleged  to  have 
hastened,  in  order  to  make  uay  for  ttie  advance- 
ment of  her  own  sons;  but  the  sickliness  of  the 
st'oson  and  the  mortality  at  Rome,  durin<r  tho 
two  prec«»din^  year.-,  mijiht  have  aci-ountid  for 
the  death  nf  .Nlarveiius,  without  anv  iiUp{4»ilion 
of  unn.'itur.d  means;'*  anil  the  e\ent  itself  liFou>:l:t 
no  immediate  advantage  to  the  ^ons  of  Li\ia.  It 
j  Wis  Ibiloweil  by  the  recall  of  Auriiiim,  himI  by  a 
i  new  arnnnenifnt,  whii'h  remnved  the  C'laudii 
still  farther  from  the  place  to  which  the  nutthrr 
wasdcsirouf*  to  raiM?  them  in  the  con>ideruliL»n 
and  favour  of  the  em|ii'n)r. 

An'justus  had  now.  lV»r  fcune  >ears  will  1 -lit 
internii^>i<»n,  assumed  and  cxen'Mtl  t!.e  oli.ceof 
consul,  but  thinking  its  aulli-inty  no  loiii;er  ne- 
ci'-i-'iry  to  sujUMfrt  hi»  jh»wer,  he  di\4  *tfd  fii:n-ilf 
Iff  t!if'litl«',  and  g.ive  a  frt»sh  prtnif  of  h:>»  iii-xm  ru- 
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tion,  by  RulMituting  in  his  place  L.  Scfltius*,  one 
of  tlip  ffw  who  wrrc  »till  sumwstul  to  rofjrrt  tht* 
fall  of  th»?  rrnublif.  S«*stius  nad  Wrii  tlie  friend 
of  Marcus  ISrutUAt  atlhrntJ  to  tho  rauso  of  the 
commonwealth  in  every  ixrioil  of  the  civil  wars, 
and,  thout^h  K|>an'd  hy  the  vietortt  at  Philippi,  still 
vi'iitured  to  retain  the  tjtatue  and  picture  of  his 
friend. 

The  magnanimity  of  Auirustusj,  in  gettinfj 
over  these  objections  to  the  character  of  Sestius, 
was  not  neijlected  l»y  the  flutten*rs  of  his  court ; 
nor  was  his  declinin*;  the  consulate  overlooked 
by  tJu*  senate,  in  their  zeal  to  devise  new  honours 
and  additional  concessions.  The  character  of 
tribune,  which  had  Uren  annually  conferred  on 
the  em{)eror  for  some  years,  was,  on  the  present 
occasion,  rendered  ix*ri>etual  in  his  fierson,  and 
the  priNilejje  of  pro]N>sm(;  matters  for  the  consi- 
deration of  tho  senate,  hitherto  a])propriatod  to 
the  consuls  in  ofliee,  was  now  likevvist*  extesuKti 
to  him.  As  a  com{x>nsation  for  the  dignity  of 
consul,  which  he  now  declined,  he  was  declun^l 
|)er[H'tual  proconsul,  l)oth  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces,  an<l  emjwwered  to  su|)ersede  every  of- 
ficer, even  in  his  own  jjovernnient.'  lie  was,  at 
the  same  time,  pn'ssi'd  to  accept  the  title  and 
powi  r  o(  dictator. 

The  |ieople,  laiH)urin<T  under  a 
U.  <'.  7']1.  a  plo^ue  or  epidemic  distenii)er, 
M.  Claudius  whlcii,  in  the  usual  mode  of  tfieir 
•W'7 rr w/tfji  Kuj);'rsiiiii»n,  thev  consich'n.'d  as  a 
^rsfHiny,  punisluiient  irilli.led  bv  the  L'o«is 
jf..,ir„^t,  0/4,,  f'»r  S4iu)e  public  ollence,  nnd  in  ]«r- 
ttut.  40.  '  ticular  fi>r  their  havin>i  suircn-tl  the 
enijH'ror  to  divest  hinistMf  of  llie  con- 
Ful.it. •,  projHHed  that  he  should  instantly  assume 
tliis  rr  a  hiirlier  <li;xnity.  While  the  senate  was 
a-i^'iiiltled,  multitudes  cn)wded  to^jether  in  a  riot- 
ous manner,  and  with  threats  n'tjuinul  tlmt  a 
d«H*ree  should  [wss  to  v«»st  Augustus  with  the 
Ftyle  and  jmwers  of  dictator.  They  coUi^ted 
tweiity-fjur  fisa's,  the  uuiuIht  usually  carriecl 
Ix'tore  this  ofl'ioer,  and  rep.urin^  to  the  emperor's 
jKilaci',  called  U|)4»n  him  to  assume  his  |K»wer, 
and  to  HJscue  the  jK'ople  from  their  present  cala- 
mities. 

Augustus,  wlio  h.id  sufficiently  |>rovided  for  all 
the  objei'ts  of  his  ambition,  without  the  alarming 
nanu'  of  dictator,  tinik  this  opportunity  to  esta- 
blish his  character  for  moderatiun.  He  intreated 
the  pej)j)le  to  desist  frt)m  their  |iurj)Ose ;  and  when 
Btill  press<'d,  he  ap[)eared  to  l>e  preatly  ai»itale<l, 
tore  liis  clothes,'  and  pave  other  signs  of  extreme 
distress.  lii'ing  likewise  pressed  to  aecept  of  the 
oirnv  of  |>erpetual  censor,  he,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, declined  it,  recommending,  for  the  immedi- 
ate discharge  of  its  duties,  V.  vEmilius  Lepidus 
and  Munatius  Plancus. 

In  acting  this  jKirt,  it  is  probable  that  Octavius 

{ruarded  against  the  fate  of  Julius  (.'aisar;  that 
le  preferred  security  to  the  i^stentation  of  power, 
and  relied  more  on  tlie  caution  with  which  he 
avoided  oifence,  than  he  did  on  tlu»  viirjljun'e  of 
liis  infoniKTs  and  spies,  or  on  tlie  terror  of  his 
arms.  II««  could  not,  however,  at  all  times,  avoid 
having  nroursi'  to  these  means  of  defence.  Dur- 
ing his  pre-'eiit  residi'iice  at  l»oine,  be  received 
inform  ition  of  a  d»»sign  formed  on  hi.>  life  by 
Alur.Tua  and  Fannius  C;epio,  and  brought  them 
to  trial.     Velleius  Paterculus,  without  any  scru- 


1  Dio.  Cant.  lib.  liiL  c.  32.        2  Ibid.  lib.  liv.  c  J. 


pie,  aflinns  the  guilt  of  those  sufpoMx]  con.^^ 
tt>rs;  but  Dion  Ca&sius  insinuates,  that  tLccvrik 
of  Murajna,  at  least,  was  rather  indi<cn>tiunj  lod 
an  unguanled  freedom  of  sjjcech,  w  ith  wLich  br 
was  accustomed  to  censure  the  conduct  rf  hii 
superiors,  tiian  any  fonned  design  of  so  criiiiimi 
a  nature. 

Muriuna  was  the  brother-in-law  of  ^ra^cniu 
and  hims4>lf  apiH.'ared  to  be  in  favour  with  Au- 
gustus. Upon  the  surmit^;  of  un  iDteM}^.>n  to 
St  ize  him,  together  with  Fannius,  both  altwxind- 
ed  and  fled.  They  were  arraigni\l  and  tried  ii 
alwence;  but  as  the  judges  t»lill  rnjoved  tlie  p 
vilegc  of  voting  by  stvret  ballot,  tl'.py  avaiU 
themselves  of  it  to  acquit  the  accusci).  ' 

The  use  of  the  secret  ballot  in  criinioal  tnilj^ 
when  first  intrnducefl  in  the  republic,  as  it  dm 
nished  the  jwwer  of  the  aristocracy,  wluch  m 
so  necessary  for  the  pn^servation  of'publk  oria; 
no  doubt  had  a  tendency  unfavourable  to  pul& 
justice.     But  now,   when  it  might  have  ben 
salutary,  at  least  in  all  state  trialis  it  ^cas,  untkt 
pretence  of  the  false  judgment  given  in  tbecw 
of  Murana  aiitl  (.'apio,  so  far  abolished,  tkatil 
persons  who  fled  from  trial,  or  who  dccliceJip 
peanince,  wen\  by  ap  express  statute,  dtprlid 
of  the  l»eneiit  of  it ;»  and  (his  circumstance  de 
wnes  to  l»e  mentioned  as  the  fintt  instance,  err 
haj)s,  in  which  the  judicial  forms  of  the  n'puhfic, 
formerly  partial  to  the  interests  of  the  ptH)ijU',  V- 
gan  to  be  changed  in  favour  of  desf^otism.    Thii 
innovation  was  proluibly  the  more  faul  in  tin 
s«>quel,  that  the  emjieror  himself,  under  pirtcucf 
of  giving  evidence,  of  urging  prost'cutions  «  of 
ai)i)earing  as   an  advomte    for  his  clients,  fi^ 
miently  attended  the  courts.-*     Aim!  it  cannot  be 
(!i>ubtetl,  that  as  often  as  he  ap]K.'arctl,*  the  part 
which  he  took,  whether  as  a  witness  or  m  i 
ji'eader,  must  ha\e  had  very  great  and  iniprofcr 
in  Hue  [ice  in  the  cau.se. 

In  the  Ivginning  of  this  reign,  are  <lateil  ft^w 
n-guh«tions  cidculatetl  for  the  jn^acc  and  giiunl 
order  of  the  city.  Among  thest*,  it  is  int-nliorR't!, 
that  the  numln-r  of  prators  was  rcvluceil  to  ten: 
and  that  two  of  this  numlvr  were  apjx»intt-J  ti- 
ins|H»ct  the  public  n^venue  ;*  that  »»me  fVarfi, 
which  liad  Ix-en  cufct(.marv,  were  prLihibiti\],  and 
the  expenx'  of  others  restraiiuHl  witliin  moilerav 
1h)UIu1s;  that  the  care  of  the  public  shows  wa» 
entrusted  to  the  prcetors,  with  a  cuniix'tcnt  alt  w- 


3  Dio.  Cbm.  lib.  liv.  c  3. 

4  Ibid.    Burton,  in  Aucust.  c.  54V 

5  Ainoni;  the  roinarkuliln  trint*  of  tluA  p>h(^  if 
mentioned  that  of  .M.  Priinu!!,  \^  ho  ha\ m;  ih^  r^m 
mand  in  Macedonia,  was  nrcii}<«.d  of  haxin;;.  witbo!.; 
nrdfrj",  inadrt  war  on  tlj»'  Odrysians.  a  Thran.in  ni 
tion.     Hi- pli-arled  Ww  onlerB  of  AiiciiMiiji  or  of  Mar 
relhifi:  l>iit  ttH>  i>in|H>ror  hini>«:)f.  atlciidins  U*^  tn&l. 
dollied  hiit  haviniievcr  given  such  (Tilt-rs.  arnS  ili- uf 
fendaiit  was  nuidriunod      He  is  jsaid,  at  un^'tlier  •jni-. 
to  liav(!  n|)|x>arc^<t  in  tw-lialfof  hi»  conrtif:  nt.-  Ai'.i- .^ 
anct  ALxr^rna-*.  mIii»  were  arrai|^n'.>d  of  r<<.iiiK-  uri.V  :ii 
rtiienn?  in  proteciins  a  inrson  under  |irij«i-(Utt.  i;  :' i 
adiillery.     After   thi'    |jn »?-■<•  nl4>r   iMxan    tt«  i  ]»■  ■:  H- 
cliaii'i'.  Au::M'«tii>«  Inin-'lf  earn'-  into  ro.ui.  -.r.,.'.  r.  i:, 
inaiil"d  hiin  not  to  tr.nliif  his  nlaiinr)':  an. J  r.  ii-. 
a  hiti'teli    of    {MAVer  \.hirli.  uiid'^i     Irjj'i!   l'  '^ •  ""^i  :  ■ '" 
oii::ht  lo  hav(>  uiveri  (itt<-nr4>    Imi  in  i)i<-  ff-  ^■  nt  .-uv 
of  th"   Honians.  only  |»it  the  Mihj'ii   m  iio.fi  N  i^ 
Tire,  ^^a^y  It    was  lor  hiui«-lf  In   court    it,.-   ii:i}».'ii.- 
favuiir:  and  it  wa'dirn-i'd  a<-i-iirdiii^']y.  h\  ih    n*!.! 
moil--  votis  of  ail  the  .- naloi?.  that  in  iii*-in<>ry  i-f  itiii 
L'ra(  ioii.<i  iiitiT|)(isition  of  tlii'  eiiij>.»ror,  an  ad\.iCi<^B«' 
yl:Ui;i'  fliiMild  Im'  i-HTied  to  him. 

G  Diu.  Ca^s.  lib.  hi i.  c.  If;:. 
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from  the  treasury  to  defray  the  expense  of 
ibein,  hut  under  an  express  prohiliition  to  add,  as 
ihty  had  lieen  hitherto  inelined  to  do,  fn)m  am- 
bitiGUs  motives,  above  an  equal  sum  fnnn  their 
oirn  private  estates.  The  shows  of  gladiators 
wrrr  suhjected  to  the  control  of  the  senate,  and 
the  number  of  pairs  to  be  exhibited,  on  any  |Kir 


prima nded  them  for  the  disturliances  they  gave, 
forluide  them  to  appear  at  Rome,  until  the  de- 
(lendin^  elections  were  ^lasscd.  The  conifieti- 
tion,  nevertheless,  was  carried  on  with  greal 
warmth  in  their  alwence,  and  ended  with  much 
difficulty  in  favour  of  Lepi<lus. 

This  specimen  of  the  supiKtsed  disorders  to 


licnlar  orrasion,  restrictetl  to  sixty.  The  care  of  j  which  the  |H.*ople  were  inclined,  in  the  absence 
eztiniruishin^  and  guarding  a^rainst  fire  liein<v  in  ;  of  an  authority  thai  was  lit  to  n'strain  them,  pro- 
the  f]epartment  of  the  ffiliu-s,  a  boily  of  six  hun- 1  bablv  induced  the  emperor  to  hasten  the  recall  of 
dred  menf  df^tinei]  to  this  st^r%'ice,  was  put  under  '  A^rippa,  as  a  jien^n  on  which  he  could  devolve 
Che  coinnund  of  these  ma^^istrates.  Persons  of  i  the  care  of  the  city.  The  breach  which  ha<I 
rmnk  having  given  cause  of  complaint,  by  pre-   '  i    •    .  •    -r     -i     .     .•      ,    .. 

■endnv  themselves  as  dancers  or  performers  on 
the  public  theatre,  such  examples  were  strictly 
pfohiUtcd. 

As  the  emperor  ever  affected  a  desire  to  lie  en- 
tirely relieved  of  thej^overnment,  he  accompanied 
his  most  popular  acts  and  regubitions  with  a  for- 
oml  and  ostentatious  resignaticm  of  some  parti- 
cular parts  of  his  power.   The  pro\inces  of  Xar- 
bonne  and  of  Cyprus,  which  had  been  originally 
pftTt  of  his  trust,  being  in  the  first  period  of  his 
rnj:n   restoied  to  {leace,    he  furmnlly  resitrned 
them  into  the  liantls  of  the  senate.   But  while  he 
was  occupied  with  these  pacific  or  popular  mea- 
Mirvis  the  Astures  and  Cantabri,  notwithstand- 
ing their  former  distresst^s,  still  (nssionately  fond 
oT  their  ex(iiring  libertieH,  having  revolted  yet  a 
thirti  time,  were  again  reduced  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Most  of  those  who  t^scapcd  from  the  swonis 
of  the   Roman  le(;ivin«,  )H*n<hed  by  their  own 
hands'     While  this  event,  in  ap{tearance,  ter- 
miniited  all  the  troubles  which  sulMistetl  in  the 
wvotrrn  (lart  of  the  em|)in',  an  alarm  was  n'- 
cei^f^tl  from  Ksvpt,  of  a  fi>rini(l:ible  enemy  ap- 
pearing; to  mtt'iid  the  inva«i«»n  of  tlmt  kinirdoni. 
The    Kthiopiiins,  jiro'.ubly,  enrouraned  by  the 
low  stiite  to  which,  from  the  unfortunatf  exjN'di- 
tion  of  Gall  us  ai;ainrtt  the  AMbiant,  they  mu)^ 
piHed  the  Roman  forces  on  thers'ile  to  ha\e  U-en 
redured.  had,  by  the  time  th:it  the  alarm  had  been 
ccmmuniiMted  to  Rozne,  actually  enti'n*d  the  pro- 
▼iricf ;  and,  tieforc  any  assistaiiiv  could  be  sent 
from  other  parts  of  the  empire,  were  repulsed  by 
Petfvmius,  who  succeeded  to  Gallus  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Esy{)t. 

But  Iji^fon?  these  events  were  known,  the  em 


been  some  time  made  in  his  family,  by  the  death 
of  Marcellus,  remained  unrepaired ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  hesitatinl  in  the  choice  of  the  (person 
whom  he  was  to  place  next  to  tiimself  in  iiower, 
and  in  succession  to  the  government.  Ilis  daugh- 
ter Julia,  the  wit  low  of  Marrellus,  had  yet 
brought  no  addition  to  his  offspring.  She  wa» 
now  to  be  disi>osed  of  in  a  second  marriage,  and 
was  likely  to  liestow  on  her  husliand  the  character 
of  heir  apparent  to  the  fortunes  of  her  father.  It 
is  said,  that  M(*ca>nas  advised  the  em(K>ror  to 
make  chiw:e  of  Agrippa.  "  This  man,"  he  said 
"is  aln*ady  too  high  to  remain  where  he  is:  he 
must  l)e  lii\etl  up  lb  a  place  yet  higher,  or  be  cast 
to  the  ^und."  • 

Agnp()a  was  acconlingly,  alntut  this  time, 
made  to  inrt  with  Ma  reel  la,  the  ni*H:e  of  Augus- 
tus, to  wliom  he  had  U'en  sonif  tiiin*  married,  in 
order  that  he  niit^ht  Iteconie  the  hus'oaiu]  of 
Julia,  and  by  this  title  the  first  in  the  fjurtily  of 
Cffsar. 

The  eniix»ror,  while  in  Sicily,  ha>ingl>estowed 
on  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  on  other  townt 
of  that  i>«land,  the  pri^il^L;e  (tf  Roman  colitnief, 
and  ha>ing  nuide  som<>  other  iirraniiements  for 
the  better  go\iTnment  of  tlie  pruviricc,  continued 
his  voyaixe  frmn  thrnce  into  CJreire.  As  he 
{ra-^*d  through  Sparta  uinl  Athens,  he  treated 
the  inluibitants  of  those  oiirr  rmineiit  cities  with 
,  marks  of  favour  or  displ«'a>uri',  according  to  the 
{lart  they  had  taken  in  the  late  di\i>ioiis  of  the 
eiiii>ire. 

The  SiKirtans  had,  with  pro})er  hospitality,  re- 

ceivetl  Li\ia  in  her  flight  from  Italy,  and,  in 

return,  were  now  honoun'd  with  the  pn-sence  of 

■  tlie  emjNTor  at  one  of  the  public  meals,  which 


pf*Tor  had  taken  his  resolution  to  attend  to  the  !  they  still  affi-cti'd  to  retain  in  memory  of  their 

defi-nre  of  this  kingdom  in  (lerson,  and  was  S4*t  "" 

out  nn  his  voyage.     Having  put  into  Sicily  in  his 

xrA\\  while  lie  yet  retnain(*(i  in  this  island,  the 

usual  election  of  consuls  came  on  at  Rome.* 
He  himsi>lf  was  named,  together 

U-  C  732.  with  M.  Lollius  Nej»os;  but  he  de- 
clined ac4*eptinir  of  the  otFioe,  and 
airected  to  leave  the  Roman  peoi>le, 


•Elc/  41. 


ancient  insUtutinns.  They  likewise  nH*eived  a 
gnint  of  the  island  of  Cithera,  which  formerly 
had  lteh)nged  to  their  territt>ry. 

The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said, 
wen* jiut  in  mind  of  their  ]Kirtiatity  to  Antony 
and  r'leojxitra,  and  of  the  t^in^^ular  iMtentatiuii 
with  which  they  admitted  the  tiuieii  of  K£ry]>t  a 
citizt*n  of  Athens.  In  re<4'ntiiient  i>f  this  tie- 
as  of  old,  to  a  free  choic«\  This  '  ha\iour,  they  wen*  <leprived  nf  their  so^en-ignty 
novelty  gave  rise  to  a  warm  contest,  1  in  ii*^gina  anil  Eretria,  and  forbid  to  n*cei\e  any 
in  which  Cluintus  Emilius  I^-pidus,  I  pri^sents  in  n>turn  for  the  fn-ciKun  of  their  citv, 
and  L.  Silanus  ap)>t*ared  as  com- '  a  distinction,  which,  it  Aeems,  was  rttili  earnestly 


(H'titors,    and    wen*    sup|K>rted   by  j  court »*il,  and  from  the  Kile  of  which  they  ilerived 
nijnii»rous  {xirties  of  their  friends.     'J 'he  iieople    boir.e  n- venue. 

li,-^.iri  ti»  rei*«>ver  the  n'membraiUT  of  their  former  rmin  thcH*  visits  to  SjKirta  and  Athens,  the 
|i  e.vi-r,  a:;il  wen*  encouraii^^l  or  sup|i«>rted  by  the  ein|N'riir  |irm'eiiiid  to  S.iinos,  >%hrre  lu'  renutinetl 
ciTilJilktes  in  disonU'rs  or  fnvdom-*,  from  which  I  for  the  winter.''  Here  he  nut  only  luda  cimtirm- 
thev  h:id  f'^r  s»>me  time  lnvn  restrained.  Auirus-  atioii  of  the  re|H»rt<  already  m»iitior'.i*d.  relalim:  u> 
tus"hno"**"lf  was  al.iniied  with  tln'S4»  ai)ii»'.»raiu'e>  ;  the  suic«'>s  of  I'l  tMnins  aL^li'|^t  t!.e  Kthii  {'Ian-, 
of  a  revinnsT  republic,  sunmioned  Iwtli  the  can-  but  received  an  cniUis-.y  f"n»in  this  in-iiple  to  sue 
ditiites  to  attend  him  in  Sicily;  and  having  n*-    t'«»r  jx-ace.     'J'hey  liad  addn-SM-d  ihenisi'hcs  to 


7  Dio-  C'ais.  lib.  lir.  c.  4. 


8  Ibid.  c.  5,  6. 


9  Dio  Cass.  lib.  Iir.  c.  G. 
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nronius;  ana  oeinz  rrvrrru  lo  in.e  emperor,  •  nsi  r.a^in^  p<Tn  orii.imco  pt  ijie  ?«^ :—-:?:!  ;• 
sirt'J  that  Ihry  mijht  have  piiiles  to  coii.lui*t  }»«n.-e  to  LffvpL,  he  liid  net  f.r*-w«ii  in  l^  -p-- 
[cr.\  to  him.  "This  cm; rf-ror.*  they  said. ''or  jrrfsd  IvynnJ  the  prrxincte  of  Syrj.  Trs 
le  rbci»  i'l  his  al«Oi!«%  wr  kno-iT  not."'     I»rinc   thence,  in  his  letters  to  the  an^Xf.  he  i^i-»* 


Petmnius;  and  helnj  reforrrj  to  the  emperor, '  risi  ha^in^  been  oSt.iincJ  Vr  iix  ?«^:~-:7r  ;• 

drsii 

the: 

the  [ 

comlurtcl  l'^  Samos  on  tiic  route  hy  \ihich  he  evcr\-  intention  or  wish  to  extend  tL*  ••.■.tj>  i 

was  ex  looted  to  arrive  in  Asia,  they  obt.iinril  a  the  enijire,  and  «]i?pt«!cd   of  kin-^::r*  :-   .:■• 

|vj'>*.  without  .i:iyi)f  the  i!ul.'mis>:ons  or  uneqb:!  I  frontier  to  the  princes  of  A  ?:.^,  i«hrw*r*  -::-i- 

cjn.li'ji'n*  hy  whii.'h  the  R-^mans  were  formerly  Jrrfil  a?  confoJerite*  or  alli^-*  c-i  ili-r  R  rm 

a'.'U"*l'.:]»<  J  til  pri^i'im  i!ie  way.  in  every  trfaty.  Amor.2  tht-^e.  he  civo  lo  Tarccndl.ii-.cz?  i  --2 

for  the  Ijnher  extm-ion  of  their  conijui-sts.'  cii-ality  in  <  'ilicia;  t»>  Aich^Iaiis.  ih^  Lr-Njcr  .-.r 


Ji  .ipulnus,    somte.   he,  by  his  own  auihority,    ;:ent'-,  frum  which  his  father  KaL'  Kv:s  <-i:**X 
P  Si. I  us  jj-^  J,  1  J,  J.  ^j^j  ^.j;  ^^^^ 3*  ions,  a  lul  u ;-un    n  r.. !,  at  t he  r^]  uesi  of  t he  j o;  pir  of  A  rz.-^  1^  vzi 

'Aifuti.  ^r#.  '"^  c.»;n;ihirit.  th.it  the  |*'o:iIe  of  <.'yzi-  hii  >lef>-sftn  THSerii;*  Claudius  Nf  r.\  i:-:»  o.^i 
•arfaf  42.  '  cum  h  ul  insulted  with  Ine  ro<1.  and  twenty  years  of  aje,  with  a  coisirisfics  urrrc^ 
put  t«>  death  s<^!iie  Roinun  citizen?.  ArtaJuzus,  then  in  fs>ssts»un  of  tha:  t:r.rj:ci. 
h?  5:ript  thoin  of  s«^vrral  jrivilr::es  which  they  and  to  declare  Tiridalis..  who  was  SlI  »:  Tjzt. 
ha.l  hithert.i  I'nj.neil.  Fr^ni  thence,  he  continues!  to  he  its  sovereign.  This  revclutic-r*  is  Arze:jL 
h\<  iir.»jTi'!s  i:iio  Syri.^- and  there  Hkewi-se  in- :  however  wj«.  by  the  death  of  Ar. iharj*.  »i«i:i« 
tlii-t.vl  s-:ne  'everitie^  on  t.Sr  citizens  uf  Tvtc  ;  by  the  hin<!>  of  his  own  subject*,  in  i^ir,  iZ^rj: 
■n  1  Si.iiMj.  a*  1  {>uni<hnunt  of  their  M-dilions  and  Kf->re  the  arrival  of  Ti!>eriu*. 
disre<i«vt  to  \\\<  io\t  nmT^nt.'  While  t!ie  emjieror  was  thus  crri'cy*:  z.\J 

The  r.irtliian-;  h:id  ni't  yi  I  reston\1  llie  Roman  provi.nces  the  oriinarj-  succession  of  iz^jstja 
cjptivrs,  ar:J  tl.e  troj-hu-s  of  whi-.'h  thoy  had  '  t-.«i^k  placi*  at  Rome,  and  he  hiajs«]i'b*L".i  rosti 
ffot  J.IOSS4- jsiori  on  the  de!Vatsi»f  ^^'r.i-^u-!  and  An-  »cnnMiI.  tojfther  with  Caius  Stnii'wis.  irLii  ;•?• 
tony.  This  was  the  Ci»:i.h:ji»:i.  on  which  the"clii:cd  the  tiile.  wit!i«'Ut  Tvcc:r*nwTAir^  x  i-J:<' 
kini  had  ul'i.iined  t.he  ri^Ic.ise  vi  \,'i>  F*^r..  Hein^  1  iiite.  Cire.it  animi.^x*its  an:<.<«  an:^ri  ir*  r.Sii- 
now  rernin  !rl  cf  ir,  or  .il,ir:r.e.l  !»y  the  a;»j»riMcli  1  ilate-  f-r  tl:is  hor.iur.  Asinj-pa  Lai  l*«r.  7Lr^ 
of  ihr*  11-^1.. in  r:;,jM'r.'r  lo  hi-  fn-iitiiT.  he  f*  lit  in  |  awjy  int.^  Gad.  u^n  an  aiarni  rfc*:^-:  iz-*! 
fRi'.M-v  I »  pr.'.r.n  ti.is  arti.li',  Iiut  of  t!ie  ll-»-  *  Lur.j.aTi  iVntiir.  and  troni  thi  ncc  ir.!.  S.i_:.  - 
nun  ;ri> '•:!■.  ."s.  :iu:iy.  !i..»i[i  afli-r  they  wi  re  taki  n.  !  *\\\>  V.  .w.aYlit  p  volt  of  the  Asturv*  arii  ".  ::.ujr. 
iM'ri-?ii'd  Vv  i.'vir  .f.vn  hind-s:  oihtr-*.  h*\nz  n*- '  In  hi*  alMncethecor.su!  Sf  n;;u*  j,r.J  ;!>  i^.:y-i. 
con -Hi- 1  ••;.  .:i  jri.'-  t  » t.tir  c.)!iii!ivi:i.  and  haviv.j  ;  unaMe  to  repress  the  tcniu'.ls.  sti  I  a  i;:  lV-*. 
»«tt!e»!,  Were  un'-viiliiij;  to  riniow.  They  ecu- ■  to  the  t:;;j<rror.  who  was  s:i".i  in  AsIjl  :.  i- * 
eealed  thiiu^lu's  Irom  the  |vrs."»n5  who  were  j  lii-*  j  Icasurp  respectinz  tl:e  f!ict:cr..  s:  1  -  > 
sent  to  ;isi-'njb!e  and  condu.'t  them  to  the  fr^n-  turn,  had  a  fresh  prx^f  oi  his  niajT:j.r.  ji_:t  u: 
tier,  a n  .1  but  a  f. •  w  v\  r  n-  n 'C  .\  en  d .  T b.i  h\  cl! : . d.  -u r  in  t he  rr-i'on»n if  nd  j t i ■:  n  1. :"  1 .  -  r  :■  ■. . ?  1 
to^-tih  r  y^l'.'.i  :';■•  r.«:  r-.-l  -:  1:1  h:r.!-  ■.•1  i  o:!:or  k:.  ^-An  j  .irtiz-intl*  ih**  n  j  L:r!..\  jr. '  --  :■.  - 
lr-»:'Iii- -i.  ;v.:.  .■..:.:•.  !  \vi:!i  ::ri.:*.  ;■  ...;■  :o  l!:0  vvh«  :i::-:_'  arri-r.j  the  ;  Tv  .-.t. ':«..:.  i_^  ?>-.  ■.. 
cilv  II t'  IV-nie.  I  iTL'rn  ;r.e  i:.a>>icre. 

Au^'.kv.;-  I..1 !  ;i!ri.adv  ri;oi\t  .1  l!:o  corijrit;i- '  Aiiju-'tu?,  du.n.nj  his-  stay  in  Sy^-"-  ---  ■' 
l.itivMi«i '  :"  lii'-  *.:.  It-  uMd  >  :  le.  .'n  l:.e  c.-ikIu-  c.  •j;;n  %.{  ihe  bir.a  of  a  ;::ir. ".?.:  r.  •  -..*  "■' 
SI  »:i  if  h:s  t.-t  t'y  v.  ,i;i  \\.,^  ri:th!i:i-.  .»:id  k:i  -'.v-    ilJ;-!  of  ihe  «.i:is  of  Ajrij  jo.  :  y 


•      ... S      -  -  -.,  - 


m:!.  »'.v  :iiu-\j  ;t  'a  .■;  •mv»;n:'  :i  ^.■";-:i  i.f  h<.;;our  at  j  ^  ,  »o  -J^'*^*  '^"d  hid  a  C'.-^y  <:  ::.-  .-.:- 
Km:::.'  ti  r<|.  lirtl.f  '.:<:?..:,■  whi. :;  K-:nA!i  j-:i.ii  s  '  ^  •  ''•  '^1-  \y  v.\.i^:\  iho  ?«:-ia:i  a:.:.*:  \r-j  ■->  .: 
hii  i:i'.:rri  !  it.  ;S'  l'.-.;-  ■.r.it*  >  un  !  x\w  Tigris.  ^  sn-'i^ts  nivrrviry  cf  this  rinb.  ::•  *.!:<■  '.i?  ^' 
he  i:il.i!j.  h  ^:i  the  .*  .:\i:-:>:j  of  this  im:.s.i<--  sc'-^r  i-iv*.  j-ui'lic  n\icinj.  On  :_L*  ^i' 
lion.  .1  .!-j--\  . :' viiijiy.  whi^  ii  w.i>  iiiiusv;  t!  \v/.!i  Q.  L-err-iUj  \rA\.  he  ja>i*<\i  a- .-:'::■.  r  ^z.  ■■*  ' 
hi:n  i  ;i  ..:...:  t^^'  i*i.- jj-.  Ho  i^r  irr-  i  xb.c  t\u-  ...f  i-'-vVf  r  ..  ■  >-i-^i'^-  whire  he  rfV<-.vi  J  ::r  ii  -- 
tlu'ik-ijivitii  ih.jt  wer»-  .r;ir.ipri.ir.  ■! '..The  izn  ii-  .»f' jv^ar^tJ  >3'.!.Tsof  many  nilio-s.  ;-.-:i  ;r..\: 
e>t  %i'ii»r».  <:  :;au'  in*:r;:i::ii.'ri»  to  » r.  .-l  a  tri-  'j't~ -r.-.ms  lh*.-s<\  an  ciulidAsy  ir^. .-.;  i*:-:.  :■ 
urnT'iiil  iir,h:  and.  njy-n  his  rtturn  Ij  R.n.e.  .^.'ri.rrs.  tc:i,:td  with  Ar.uxt"r»:us  r^  :.l_-  :'- 
entered  tin-  city  in  triuV.r,'h.  'V:M''\-^'^^^'  <*"''-iVd  ^vith  a  var>.--.  ■  :  .r:>--.  .^* 

The  Romans  in  c^r.fvtrinj  hi-n.-ur- 0:1  th.-=.-  -*■■-*•  "•**■  But  what  pn-'V-aMy  -n--:  ..r.:-^—'.  - 
who  j>  rtvrnu  d  .i!iy  *Ui:ci'ss:V.i  sirvice.  «.•■.  tir-ijirt  .1  the  i-jri-  lis  in  the  wt^;^"rn  Wv-r-.i.  w  is  :-''.'. 
the  .idvant.ije  its- '.f.  m.-re  ti;.i:i  the  r;u;«».s  :.v  :  iiii-n  of  an  In  dun  !>a^e  ir  Prahz:  ir.  vk.-  ;..  ; 
whi.'iiil  hid  lve:i  . ':i.n:^i  h  and  iii.iuljtd,  wi'.h  i:iken  fii-  rt*.-;i;lii  ntoiiie,  was  a::.: ;::.«_?:  z-k* 
all  ih'-"  di-iri!i'':i.>n'i  !!.  .t  ::.:ii;.\ry  i-.nir.ije  i.r  |«t-  his  riit  in  pr«--«  r;re  1  f  ihi-  R-»::-.in  ..v  ^-r.  r  ..  ." 
«v^nal  j'i.itv  C''.i!d  c!  .i:n.  t '.«:.•  o:ri.i.r.  undi  r  i.':'?.:'jrd  i'j  thi- dt  >:.v.  :i:id  :'..::«.  r--:  v*.::  ■■ 
wh '^.^  a;:s:  i.'cs  iht  v  jr.«|<ri-h  'Al.ethi  r  !>y  art:-  ti.r.  hm-c  i-'f  a  nunn  r.'i;s  cr.-.-.v.l  ■.:"  :■;•  :  ■."  >  '■' 
tW  or  \ai;-i:-.5  «  »n  ihj<  ]n:::i;l''.  Auii;>Uw.  }  r.  ...ir«  d  a  Ikik  rol  jiV.  \vhi::i !  ^  ^:  .  .;  :  -  .:. 
with'.'ur  hivinj  jtrf.-r:!  II- !  ;i::y  :;.'.:  :!ary  t'jHT.tti. 'II  with  rm:c!i  o-trritati  n  aiv!  ZTi'-.:  .:  >w 
wh  ii«vfr,  i.'^k  i-.v:i>'--:i  to  !ru:::i:  h  1  \or  an  tin'-    -tif  i:^tj  t::e  iiii  1st  vf  ir.-     11. >  t   :„:  ~..  -  "-'i  - 

my.    U^f.-re  wlui;ii   the  arri.iis  if  Antony   an; 

C'r.is-;;-!  h.id  peri-htd.  4  A:r  — .r  th:«r»  ir"  mrrrn-;  ^>    S:-;N-   x  «-:jj 

Thi-'  o.«-vt  of  iV.i'  e:n:»eror'?    i  our.Tv  t-:*  iV.-^    :• :»  c-.^'-.i^  :  rj   i:.  -Tr!!  i:  ^^:*  ?.r-   :"•■-    >  ■  • 

" [ '_ '_ h»i  x\   p  71.M?uia  Jirri'if  •■■fa  I....'  .  rr--:-- -   r:*  * -* 

t^xl.i'i;-'- 1  Hi  x.f:  pji'sc  ■'pKtacIe*  a:  K.  .z^  .•.■:■  ..:.  • 
I  Sr^a^r>.  lib.  vii   p  eiil.  '  S  i»>!  ^n.  in  A:j2  :rt  c  43 
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with  the  following  inscription.  "Here  lies  Tar- 
Vinis  or  Tannanochegas,  an  Indian  of  Barfrosu, 
vlio^  in  the  manner  of  his  country,  cTlded  his 
iajM  by  a  voluntary  death."  >  In  such  actions, 
we  may  perceive  the  powerful  attraction  of  glory, 
fiom  whatever  sort  of  performance  it  be  sup- 
poard  to  ariflc. 

When  the  emperor's  intcndeil  return  was  an< 
ooancrd  at  Rome,  many  honours  were  decreed  to 
bim,  all  of  which  he  declined,  except  that  of  hav- 
ing an  altar  erected  on  the  occasion  to  Jupiter 
Redox,  and  that  of  havino  the  day  of  his  arrival 
inaeited,  under  the  title  Augustalia,  among  the 
isdirala  of  the  kalendar.  On  his  approach  to  the 
city,  tbe  magistrates  and  the  people  prepared  to 
WD  forth  in  procession  to  meet  lura ;  but  either 
uaok  an  aversion  to  pageantry,  which  he  ever 
ihonned,  except  when  necessary  to  serve  some 
paipoac,  or  from  a  desire  of  procuring  fresh  enco 
Httums  of  moderation,  he  made  his  entry  in  the 
night  to  avMd  this  compliment.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  procured  resolutions  of  the  senate 
■nd  people,  promoting  Tiberius,  the  eldest  of  the 
of  LI  " 


ivia,  to  tbe  rank  of  prctor,  and  bestow 
ing  on  Dnisus,  the  younger  brother,  the  privilege 
oTatanding  for  any  of  the  ancient  honours  of  the 
eammonweaUh  five  years  before  the  legal  tutc. 
He  himself,  at  the  same  time,  accepted  the  ofScx 
wi  censor,  with  a  new  title,  that  of  inspector  of 
BHUiners,^  for  five  years. 

This  new  designation  was  annexed  to  the 
titles  of  Augustus,  under  pretence  that  such 
WD  authority  was  wanting  to  take  cognizance  of 
tlie  disorders  committed  in  the  late  canvass  for 
the  election  of  consuls ;  but,  as  the  period  was 
near  apjiroaching,  at  which  he  was  to  repeat  the 
fbnn  ot  resigning  tbe  government,  it  is  ])robablc 
that  he  chose  to  be  vested  with  the  character  of 
censor,  in  order  to  make  the  arrangements  pre- 
paratory to  tliis  ceremony. 

Near  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  rolls  of 
the  senate  had  been  made  up,  and  in  this  inter- 
val many  reasons  may  have  occurred  for  remov- 
ing some  of  the  members,  and  for  substituting 
others.  The  powers  of  censor,  with  which  the 
emperor  was  now  vested,  enabled  him,  without 
any  unprecedented  stretch  of  authority,  to  effect 
hia  purpose;  but,  notwithstanding  ttus  circum- 
■Cance,  his  usual  caution  led  him  to  seek  for  pal- 
liati>'es^  and  to  devise  means  to  lessen  or  to  divide 
the  odium  of  so  disagreeable  a  measure.  He 
gave  out,  that  the  number  of  senators  was  be- 
oooie  too  great,  and  thus  provided  himself  with 
an  excuse  for  excluding  many  of  them,  without 
■fating  any  personal  objection.  He  at  first  pro- 
poned to  take  upon  himself  only  the  nomination 
of  thirty  members,  and  under  a  solemn  outh,  that 
lie  should  name  the  most  worthy.  These  thirty, 
aoder  a  like  solemn  oath,  were  directed  each,  to 

K'  e  in  a  list  of  five,  which  would  have  made  up 
number  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  And  these, 
if  they  had  been  agreeable  to  the  emperor,  would 
have  probably  made  the  first  part  of  the  roll.  But 
•a  he  was  in  many  instances  disappointed  and 
displeased  with  the  choice  tliat  was  made,  he  se- 
lected only  thirty  of  the  whole,  to  whom  ne  gave 
the  same  directions  as  before,  each  to  name  five ; 
but  being  equally  dissatisfied  with  this  new  no- 
ntnation,  be  took  the  whole  on  himself;  and 
alleging,  that  the  ofiicer  who  collected  tbe  names 
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had  made  some  miMakcs,  and  that  many,  who 
were  thus  pro{K)fled  to  be  members  of  the  senate, 
had  necessary  avocations  in  the  provinces,  he 
undertook,  by  his  own  authority,  to  reform  the 
list.  This  task,  however,  he  peiformed  under  so 
much  apprehension  of  d4knger  to  his  penon,  tliat, 
as  in  the  former  instance  of  the  same  kind,  he 
carried  armour  under  his  clothes,  and  had  a  guard 
of  ten  chosen  senators,  with  concealed  weapons^ 
who  had  orders  not  to  admit  alwve  one  person  at 
a  time  to  approach  him.*  By  his  conduct  in 
this  matter,  or  by  the  severity  of  his  censures,  he 
was  supposed  to  have  made  so  many  enemies,  or 
he  hiinself  at  least  took  such  impressions  of 
jealousy  and  distrust  as  kept  him  in  alarm,  and 
occauoned  some  trials  and  executions,  by  which 
he  proposed  to  counteract  or  prevent  the  conspi- 
racies which  were  forming  against  him.* 

Upon  observing  how  much  the  emperor  was 
alarmed,  it  was  moved  in  the  senate,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  danger  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  that  the  members  should  take  arms,  and 
in  certain  numbers  by  turns  pass  the  night  in 
the  palace.  "I  am  unfortunately  addicted  to 
snore,"  said  Antistius  Lubeo,  who  still  poasened 
some  remains  of  tbe  republican  spirit,  "  and  am 
afraid,  that  I  should  be  an  unwelcome  guest  in 
the  anti-chamber  of  the  prince."  i* 

The  period  for  which  Augustuf 
U.  C.  735.  had  accepted  the  command  of  the 
armies,  and  taken  charge  of  part  of 
IMU**  ^^^  provinces  being  about  to  expire, 
MareeiUntu.  ^^  re|)eated  the  form  of  his  migna- 
Cn.Camelitu  tion,  and  was  prex-aiied  upon  to  re- 
Lentuius.      sume  his  trust,  though  but  for  a  term 

Slft-'i?*'  ^^*^  years  longer.  Agrippa  being 
now  the  son-in-bw  of  Uie  empeior, 
and  the  fimt  in  his  favour,  as  well  as  his  nearest 
relation,  was  joined  with  him  for  the  same  term 
of  five  years,  in  the  character  of  tribune  of  the 
people. 

During  the  preceding  part  of  the  new  esta- 
blishment, Augustus  had  aflfected  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  his  fwwer  to  the  miUtary  defiartmeiit, 
or  to  the  provinces  committed  to  his  charge.  I  n  the 
city,  or  in  civil  aflairs,  he  acted  in  the  name  of 
the  senate,  or  under  the  veil  of  some  temporary 
office  of  magistracy.  But  in  the  period  upon 
which  he  was  now  entering,  he  seemed  to  have 
thought  himself  safe  in  assuming  a  more  direct 
authority.  He  accordingly  received  from  the  se- 
nate, an  appointment  of  perpetual  cxtraoidinary 
consul,  to  oe  preceded  in  all  public  appearanoea 
by  twelve  liiiors,  and  in  the  senate  to  have  a 
chair  of  state  placed  between  the  ordinary  consuls 
of  the  year.  He  likewise  received  unlimited  au- 
thority to  enact  laws,  to  the  observance  of  which, 
the  senate  offered  to  bind  themselves  M'  oath. 
In  this,  he  took  occasion  to  give  a  proof"^  of  his 
moderation,  by  pre%'enting  the  oath  to  be  admi- 
nistered; but  he  proceeded  from  henceforward 
in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  with  fewer  dis- 
guises than  he  had  furmeriy  employed. 

Prerogatives,  hitherto  assumed  under  the  name 
of  some  ordinary  magistracy,  were  committed  to 
officers,  acting  bv  the  appointment  of  Ccaar,  and 
by  his  solo  authority.  Among  these,  may  be 
numbered  tho  inspection  of  tbe  public  worlis ;  of 
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fie  hijrhwnys;  the  invijxution  of  the  river;  the 
ninrkits;'  tlie  puhlir  irraiiarit.^ ;  the  preserva turn 
jf  the,  pi'upe,  or  goveniinriil  of  the  eily,  which 
wait  now  coiiimitti-il  to  a  niiiitary  prrpfeet  or  go- 
vernor. C>l]ier  now  instiiulions  were  made,  to 
mneily  evils  of  a  nvent  date. 

Fn>rn  the  time  of  the  civil  wnrs,  Italy  had  re- 
mained  »uh;ect  to  many  disorders.  The  inha- 
bitantis  alleirintr  the  dan<;er8  to  which  they  had 
been  ex{)oi>iMl  in  thrir  {H^rsmns  and  i^roperties, 
continued  to  form  into  l^nd^s  and  takmg  arm^ 
under  pretence  of  defendinjr  tliemselvcis  employed 
those  arms  for  lawless  i)ur|)oee8;  rohhed,  mur- 
dered, or  hy  force  confined  to  labour  in  their 
workhouses  many  innocent  ftasf^ngers,  whether 
freemen  or  slaves,  whom  they  thought  proper  to 
question  or  viuljte,  under  the  ap{)ellation  of  dis- 
orderly persons.  To  renie<ly  this  evil,  guards 
were  poste<I  at  pro|)er  intervals,  and  a  Hmviefi  of 
military  {Kit role  established  thmuzhout  the  coun- 
try, with  onlers  to  proti*ct  trav<'ller»,  to  inspect 
the  workhous«*s  or  r«'ceptacles  of  laUmring  slaves, 
and  to  BUppn^ss  all  as.-iociations,  l)esides  those  of 
the  ancient  corjtoratituis.^ 

By  the  same  authority  Auj^ustus  revival  some 
ol»si>lete  laws,  and  gave  instructions  to  put  them 
in  force :  such  as  the  laws  limiting  ex}i4>nse,  re- 
straining adultery,  lewdness,  and  brilvry,  to- 
gether with  the  laws  which  had  been  pn)vidi'd 
to  promote  marriage,  or  to  liiscourage  celil>acy. 
The  limitation  of  cxiK*nse  may  have  had  its  pro- 
priety under  a  republic,  when;  it  is  an  objj'ct  of 
state  not  to  suffer  the  citizen  by  his  manner  of 
living,  or  bv  his  ailectation  of  nuiirnilicence,  to 
ruin  hiinsi'ff,  or  to  aim  at  distinction  aUno  his 
CHjuals ;  but  the  object  of  the  sumptuary  laws, 
now  enforci»d,  is  not  s[»ecially  mtntioned.  It 
was  i)robabIy  the  s:une  with  tliat  of  the  laws  re- 
\'ived  by  Julius  Casar,  and  con«MMiuenlly  the 
same  with  that  of  the  laws  long  since  (»titained, 
under  th»?  republic,  by  the  tribune  Licinius,  ami 
chielly  n'sijectinu  the  consumption  of  provLsiims. 

In  iimiling  the  excess  of  the  table,  Augustus 
was  himself  a  strikin-T  example  of  st>brifty,  U'irig 
extreniflv  nu^U-rate  and  abstemious  in  the  use  of 
wine  and  of  fmnl;'  and  with  n^jKCt  to  the  other 
o!>jwLs  of  his  severity,  althoug!i  he  hitusi'lf  was 
nt»t  ecpially  frei^  from  imputatii)n,  he  pn)l»ably 
aln\idy  exiHTienced  the  neces^itv  of  certain  re- 
stnints  in  his  own  family,  and  very  }>roj)4'riy 
thought  it  l)ecame  him,  in  the  cai»acily  of  nuiiiis- 
trate,  every  where  to  watch  over  the  ])urity  of 
domestic  manners.  His  zeal  tt>  nromniend  mar- 
riage, and  to  pro:note  the  settlement  of  families, 
prol»ably  suggested  the  same  measures.* 

The  Roiinns,  by  means  of  the  census,  ob- 
tained a  more  regular  account  of  the  numl»ers  of 
the  |>eople  than  any  other  nation,  and  th«*y  were 
fxceedingly  watchful  of  their  {Hipulation,  even 
when  they  had  least  cause  to  apprehend  a  dirni- 


1  Die.  CsLfift.  lib  liv.  c  17. 

S  Hiicton  in  t>clav    c.  2± 

3  III  his  ordinary  dirt,  wlwn  lie  wanted  nojirish- 
tn'nt.  hi?  eat  a  littl*'  bread,  witli  sdine  dried  fruil, 
wiihiat  ob<»?rvin2  any  staf***!  turn;  for  lii:^  meals.  Hi! 
onleiijl  his  tJibli*  inile«;d  to  Ixr  regularly  Fervnd  ;  but  he 
himself  juin'-d  |lii*  ci>ni|>any  irrncularly,  orton  aH^-r 
lh»'y  wvri?  *ct.  and  fn-qip-nlly  lelt  lh"ni  before  Ihey 
wi>ri-  done,  and  insi>toil  that  he  t>hould  not  be  dititurb- 
ed  in  this  fp^edoni  by  any  ceremony  of  waiting  for  him, 
«r  bv  nnv  troublesome  attention  whatever.'  Sueton. 
in  Cktnv'.c.  72,  73.  7H.77. 
4  Sueton.  in  Oclav.  c  OB, 


nution  of  it.  They  made  laws  to  rneour.?::*>  nar- 
riage,  when  the  advantaiirs  enjoyed  by  iW 
Roman  citizen,  as  father  of  a  family,  i^en*  o^ 
I  thrmselvrsaauiricienteneouraffcmeiil.  .At-curfia 
being  to  revive  those  laws,  j»nxluccd  anil  n-jd  a 
the  senate  a  speech  at  th:it  time,  stiil  rxtao:, 
which  had  been  delivered  by  Metellus  >'urrjiili. 
cus  on  this  subjcxrt,  about  a  hundred  yeantbefi.^ 
the  present  date. 

Even  so  far  back,  under  the  rejiublic,  th**  d^ 
dine  of  domestic  manners  may  have  begun  to  be 
felt.  Licentiousness  and  want  of  economy  maj 
have  alreadv  bn)ke  into  the  c^tablishicent  ct 
Roman  families;  disorders  hap]ieningin  thoetite 
of  matrimony,  may  have  d«'tent»d  the  single  ftwa 
embracing  it.  But  if  the  ef7W*t  of  such  riirusi* 
stances  then  began  to  ap[x*ar,  how  much  mere 
may  we  suppose  that  the  destructive  ci%il  wsif, 
which  followed  ;  the  removal  of  the  ancieDt  in- 
habitants  of  Italy,  to  make  way  for  strangers  aod 
sokliers  of  fortune,  must  have  operated  to  mlott 
the  numbers  of  the  people?  These  troubles  Hid- 
ing in  military  government ;  the  uncertainty  of 
every  man's  condition  depending  on  the  wilicf 
a  master;  fear,  melancholy,  and  dejection.  £4t 
amidst  the  ruins  of  a  fallen  republic,  may  htve 
completed  the  accumulation  of  r^ils,  ^nd  the 
elTivt  may  have  suggested  to  Augustus  the  n^ 
cessity  (»f  reviving  the  ancient  laws  of  the  nyab' 
lie  for  the  encouragement  of  }KMiulati«m ;  in^ 
much,  that  the  extension  and  application  of  tLcQ 
Itecame  a  princi|ial  object  of  his  reign. 

Suetonius,  as  usual  in  hii  manner,  without 
reg;»nl  to  dates,  brings  into  one  \iew  man>  J■a^ 
ticulars  of  the  jK)licy  of  Augustus  n'laiing  to 
this  subject.  Among  these,  it  is  nientiontd  ihit 
he  augmented  the  rewards  of  marriage,  and  the 
penalties  on  celilwicy.^  That  he  sometiom 
immght  forward  the  children  of  his  own  faniilT 
into  the  place  of  public  assembly,  oiid  exhortn! 
the  jK'0{de  to  profit  by  that  example ;  bi:t  l!.,t 
his  '/» al  in  this  matter  was  fur  fn.»m  Uing  2-- 
ce{ -table  to  the  people.  That  be  was  frenuer.ily 
acrosteil  in  the  theatres  ami  places*  of  \/u\'\w  n*- 
sort,  with  general  crit^  of  aversion  ; — had  rej  rf- 
sentntions  from  citizens  of  rank,  that  it  wca 
irn|>os«;ible  to  supjKirt  the  extras  a«!;i rice  of  \%on'in 
etbieated  in  high  condition,  and  was  i>l'!igrii  to 
ct»rrcvt  many  of  the  e<hcts  he  at  lirst  bad  rub- 
lislicil,  and  to  abate  much  of  their  rigriiir  : — i.'  .it, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  fettlemcrit  of  Kin.ili'S 
he  |wrmitted  free  and  noble  ciii/i  ns  ti«  n  irry 
emiinci|iated  slaves  ;8 — that  the  law.  i;ev«  rt!.e!es-s 
was  still  eluded; — that  ]inMendi  il  narn;;j«s 
were  c^intracti'd  with  cbildn^n  or  females  ui.Jtr 
age,  and  the  completion  of  course  inch  finite!)  J'.* 
fernul;'  that  to  prevent  such  e\asion<^  i.r  Ir.ii:  Is 
it  was  enacted  that  no  marriage  could  Iv  le^i  !y 
contracted  with  any  female  under  ten  year* « i" 
nire,  n«'r  tlie  completion  t»f  any  m.irri:ii-.e  W  *!i- 
Liyi'd  alwve  two  years  after  the  date  ot  iJa  f-i- 
|)Os<'d  contract.' 

As  it  was  projwscd  to  multiply  marri.tiri'5.  ?') 
it  ap|>e:ire<l  likewise  of  eonsecjuenci'  to  n:.  "if 
the  (iis'^olutum  of  those  already  forinetl  mon^  i!;'"- 
ficiilt,  and  to  lay  dlvonvs  and  sepamtimis  ur;.'-.  r 
]iro|M)rtional  restraints.^  Under  this  wnlil.iJ 
{ioIi«*y  it  seemed  to  Ik»  forgotU^n,  that  whr  n.-  man- 


\ 


5  Dio.  Can.  lib.  liv.  c.  16.    6  Ibid. 

1  «ul«\c\ix.  \yi  Ocltkv .  c  34.    8  Dio.  Cass.  Ij b.  li?.  c  16 
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:ind  »rr  happr,  nature  hcui  i)rovii1r<1  PufTiricnt 
nducrnM*ntff  to  marringc.  Tnc  sovrrrign,  who 
llar«;rf]  himself  with  the  care  of  the  people, 
BeRN*Tl  to  consider  a  state  into  which  mankind 
IV  powerfully  led,  by  the  most  irresistible  calls 
r  ftflrctionj  jamon  and  desire,  ad  a  kind  of 
wrkhouw  into  which  they  must  be  drivrii  bv 
le  gnaJ  and  tlie  wtiip,  or  a  prison  in  which 
tier  mu<>t  be  dctainf<]  under  bars  and  fetters  of 
•on.  The  people  seemed  to  feel  themselves  hc- 
atne  the  property  of  a  master,  who  required 
fiem  to  multiply,  in  order  to  increase  the  num- 
er  of  his  subjects ;  and  they  resisted  this  |)art 
f  his  admiiiislFation,  more  than  anv  other  cir- 
nmstanre  of  the  state  of  degradation  into 
liiich  they  were  fallen. 

Aagufttus,  in  tliis  second  period 
7-  C.  73fi.  of  his  rei^n,  while  ho  extended  the 
exercise  of  his  power,  still  endea- 
voun\]  to  dis^ruise  it    under    some 
forms  or  regulations  of  the  ancient 
constitution.     For  this  purpose,  hi^ 
ren\ed    the    laws  against  bribi'ry, 
IhLNK  ajriinst  t:ikinrr    fees    for  tiie 
;)lca«)in9  of  cause-s  and  the  laws  that  were  made 
ioenffiroe  the  attendance  of  senators,     in  these  ■ 
puticulars,  we  cannot  imacrine  that  he  so  far  ; 
sustcmk  the  situation  into  wiiich  he  had  brought  ' 
the  people,  as  t«)  roive  I:iws  against  brilier}',  atier 
iben*  ct-a^eil  to  lie  any  free  election ;  the  laws 

Siiin.*t  acci'pting  of  focs'o  for  pleadinj;  of  cause**,  \ 
er  all  the  motives  which   formerly  induciHl 
leoatorsto  lend  their  gratuitous  protection,  had  | 
•faseil  to  exi<t;''  the  law  imposing  a  fine  u^Njn  j 
inem!»rrs  of  the  scnnte  coming  too  late  to  tiieir 
placM,  after  the  proceeilings  uf  the  serute,  were 
redu'c^l  to  a  nx-re  form,  bv  which  the  enijHTor  j 
mfor.'etl  his  own  decrei-s."     In  thi  se  in>t:mces, 
Iben,  we  must  suppose  tint  Au2U>tus,  in  tlie 
tisaal  str.iin  of  his   jiolicy,  n'\ived  the  luws  uf 
the  repiihlif,  in  onirr  to  in^ike  it  bo  lx?!irv«'d  tlint  ; 
ihe  republic  was  still  in  e\i7>ten«*e.     Hut  uoU  '■ 
with*tanding   his  attention,  by  tfiese  und  othir 
roetlKxK  U>  conceal  the  extent  of  his  u.-urjration, 
lie  couM  not  escni»e  the  |M>n(  tntioii  of  hw  sub- 
jects, nor  even  the  animadversion  of  Imfi'Dons,  to 
irhonn  some  de^rrees  of  fnvdom  or  cf  [letulancc 
ire  |»i'rniitt»tl,  after  they  are  withhelil  fnuii  every 
Mie  else.   Hiving  banished  a  player  of  tiie  njine 
)f  I*v!ades,  for  a  diHerence  with  an«4iier  phiyiT 
»f  the    name  of   B:itliyllus,   be    aftenvanls   to 
lipase  the  jietijile,  r«v;«llrtl  P\ hides;  and  j;i\ingi 
lim   «4>!ii'  :ii!inonitii)n  to  lie  u[H)n  his  r;iKMl  Ih--  j 
1.1^* .^iir  for  the  future:  "  Th.»t  is  a  jest,"  sai<l  ; 
he  it'i^r,   "for  t.he  more  that  the  people  are  | 
<viif.ir«!  with  our  quarrels,  the  U-tler  f..r  ytm."'* 

The  em|ieror  h:i\in:;  renMined  at  Hf»jr.i'  alniut  ' 
wo  ve.irs  after  the  coinnieneement  of  the  see«njd  ' 
ft'rioii  I'f  his  niin,  eitntiinietl,  or  Iv^m  to  carry  j 
n  nnny  works  for  the  ornament,  nKJirniiicenee,  ' 
ir  c-jRVt'oienoe  of  the  citv.  To  di  I'r.iy  tlie  ex-  i 
■rf^n  "  of  su'h  wr)rkH,  he*  laid  persons,  who  had  ; 
itit  :ini'>l  a  triumph,  or  any  military  hi'nour,  • 
inib-r  Ji  r,)»itji'ii:ti.in  of  Millie  part  oi  tl'.t  if  ^[  *  lis;  ' 
in  1  !»;■■  t!:e-;*  ine.iif*.  ]4>rh:ii;S,  madi*  s.'n;e  r-lliei-rs  ' 
»iv  for  tlirlr  vanilv  mon?  than  tliry  h  --I  t.iken 


10  l^x  ('ii)cia.    Thi*  oiE'ndi  r  was  sul»ji'f'teii  in  a 
&ne.  cq'tal  lo  iliKible  Ihr  f«f  t»i»  hh'\  ncc«']«l/«1. 

11  rnJtr  the  mpiiblic.  tlw*  cliaracicr  of  an  aUIr  ■ 
pleadfr  >r-i  to  tlio  Inchest  prvferxiiviiH  anJ  honours  v(  : 
Ltip  stale.  I 

IS  Dio.  Casi.  lib  Ut.  c.  1&  13  IbiJ.  c.  17.        I 


from  the  eremy.  lie  was  supposul  to  be  lavish 
of  military  honours,  which  in  rt^ality  began  to 
lose  their  value,  or  to  change  their  nature,  lieing 
mere  badges  of  court  favour,  not  as  formerly, 
the  evidence  or  reconl  of  signal  serxices  rendered 
to  the  state,  and  suppt>rted^  by  the  testimony  of 
victorious  armies,  an<l  the  voice  of  the  people.  It 
may  l»e  obsenetl,  as  an  evidence,  how  much  the 
triumph  was  fallen  in  its  value,  that,  for  some 
advant^igc  ^lined  over  the  Garamantea,!^  an 
obscure  nation  on  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Africa,  it  was  bestowcHl  on  Balbui,  a 
native  of  Cades  in  Spain,  and  but  newly  ad- 
mitted a  Roman  citizen ;  while  it  was  declined 
by  AgripjKi,  to  whom  it  was  due  for  his  eminent 
pen  ices,  and  who  considered  it  as  a  piece  of 
empty  fm^eantrN*,  which  could  add  nothing  to 
the  coiLsidi'ratiun  he  already  enjoyed.'* 

About  this  time  Augustus  r^> 
U.  C.  73(3.  ceived  an  accession  to  his  family 
-^^  by  the  birth  of  another  grandson, 

l!m!\ktai.    ^^  *^**  name  of  Lucius,  the  second 
45.    '  son  of  AgripjKi,  by   his  daughter 

Jului ;  and  by  adopting  lK>th  the 
broth«»rs,  conferreil  ujk)!!  them  the  names  of 
Caiu-i  and  Lurius  Ctesar,  and,  by  the  same  act, 
publishnl  the  destination  of  his  tbrtunes. 

In  the  miilst  of  festivals,  which  were  instituted 
on  this  occa««ion,  the  attention  of  the  enqieror 
was  ealle<l  anew  to  the  pnnince«  by  alarms 
which  were  received  at  once  in  many'i»irtt  of 
the  enipin\ 

Historians  give  us  a  list  of  jmr- 
V.  (\  737.  titulars,  exhibiting  the  troubles  to 
L.  D»mitiu*  which  fo  extensive  a  territtin*  was 
Menobor-  hi  ill  ex{iosed.  The  (^om  file  nil  and 
*if*.  /*.  0»r.  Venonts,  nations  inhabiting  the 
'Ji'^st''^*''  vall.'vsof  the  Alps,  were  in  arms. 
l'Imo',.i-:tat.  '^  ''^'  Pancnii  anil  >'oris<*i  l.ud  nt- 
40.    "  tackiil    Istria.       The    Punths'hti 

and  S**ordis«.i  had  invade<l  Maec- 
d«>nia.  The  Saunmiata*  had  |ia»'-e(l  the  Danube. 
Some  cantons,  Itoth  of  Daliniitia  and  Spain,  hud 
revolterl.  The  Sicambri,  rsnjHtes,  and  Teneh- 
teri,  (Jennan  natitms  Utrdering  on  the  Rhine, 
having  seiwd  on  the  Italian  triders  who  lh»- 
quented  their  country,  in  imitation  of  the  Ro- 
man manner  of  punishing  slave^^  nailed  them 
to  the  crt>ss,  and  employing  this  insult  as  a  de- 
clar.ition  of  war,  passeti  the  Rhine,  and  nude  a 
drsrent  \ijH)n  (»aul.  They  stirprim-d  and  j  ut 
!•»  tli^jlit  a  party  of  horse  which  had  Nen  wnt 
by  Lolliim  to  o!>HTve  their  motiiins.  In  pursuit 
ef  tills  advantage,  they  fell  in  with  the  main 
iH>«ly,  conunanded  by  Lullius  liims4-lf,  eijually 
iitijin^iKired  to  HM^ive  thi'in,  oblij;td  him  to  n*- 
tin^  with  iiHTit  loss,  and  with  the  disgmce  of 
li-a\in(!  the  standani  of  one  of  the  le^riuns  in  the 
hands  of  Ms  rtienii^'s.'* 

These  revolts  of  the  frontitr  pnivinces,  or  m- 
enr.-ioiM  of  barbarous  n<i:;ljlM>urs.  may  N*  con- 
sidrn-d  as  part  of  a  war  \%hii-h  l.i-tid  tor  ages, 
a;iil  terniinated  at  last  in  the  ruin  oi'  the  eni|  ire. 
Thedife;:!  of  Lollius  was  iikIcmI  the  lirst  signal 
eal.iiiiity  uhieli  had  iH^falien  the  Itouian  uriiis 
undi-r  li:e  au-«piees  of  tfie  pn'st'nt  emjieror."'  It 
was!iUp)KS4d  to  have  gnatly  atbeiid  Kim,  and 
to  li.iM'  eansiyl  t!ie  n's«»liitioii  uhich  hi>  tink  ^ 
I  a-:s  the  Alps,  and  t<>  su|N-rintt>nd,  in  p-ri-on,  tho 

14  Plin.  lib.  v.  c.  &  15  Dio.  Cim.  lib.  liv.  r.  11 

li>  I»io  Cass.  lib.  liv.  c.  90.    Veil.  Tatcr.  Ub.  SO.  c  97 
17  Sueum.  in  Ocux.  c  U. 
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nyaiirrpis  Out  vrvw.  nrcop-wiry  to  n'jmir  thi*  li*s. 
fiis  lifimrHin-  I'roiii  Unim*,  howi'\rr,  at  this 
ti:iii',  i"*  I.kf.\iH»*  avril'iil  to  ntlitT  iiioIIms.  llr 
n.i:l  :i>»\^,  f«»r  :i*H»ul  two  yt-.irs  Urn  rxjiv^'J  in 
the  ciw  t.»  l!u'  aniiiui!\cr>i:)n  and  coii-nrt-  which 
B  iHMjiIo  ^lill  jn-tiiLint  ifjoujxh  nut  !"ni',  wca* 
r«\-i'i\',  v'.i  s.>  ni'iir  a  vii-w,  to  Uslow  on  his  jNTiion 
■ml  i:.»\r.-ii.nrnl ;  arnl  it  w.ih  i>:trt  ot'  liis  pttlioy 
to  wiiljilr.iw,  at  pron'r  intiTvais.  from  t!;c  oiwi;^r- 
vjiiun  «it*  Mn:h  a  !>»•.>; ilc,  i:i  odIit  to  pn'srrvo  that 
rci^KK'l  a":  I  aiilh):ily  whii-li  ti«  nuirh  r.nniliarity 
ii  apt  l«>  i  T.jiair.  lie  aiY».rJini:ly  icmtk  oi.T:iMon 
Iroin  thrso  nlarni!*,  on  thi*  west  and  northern 
frontiiT.  t.»  absent  hin»s«lt*  from  the  eity  ;  and 
dt*«pitch(\l  Agrippa  at  llu*  <5amr  tiiuo^  into  Asia, 
where  a  e.M»te-t  whieh  h:v\  arisi  n  res  j  vet  in  g  the 
ffuvesbi.<:i  of  tlie  kin«;ilom  of  the  Bi^sphorus  re- 
quiri"  1  hi-s  j>resencr. 

Thi*  e  Mi<eri»r,  lea\in'j  the  a.Imini^tnition  of 
■.Tiirs  .It  Iv'mie  in  the  hanJ^of  Stat i! ins' rauriw, 
Bt't  I'lit  ft>r  ii'aul,  uei'o!n|«anie«l  by  Meea'nas  and 
Tilwrius  now  in  the  rank  of  pr.Ttor,  wlio  made 
A  {urt  of  his  eMirt.  At  his  arrival  in  (laul,  the 
|K*i»,iIe  were  r»*lie%etl  of  the  alarm  tliey  ha»l 
liki'n  un  the  approaeli  of  tiie  Cierman  in\aders, 
vth\\  n"t  N'iii«i  pre|Kirt\l  to  make  a  eontinu.tl 
w.ir  't.-\>ti!<l  their  own  Inumdarie^  had  repasstd 
the  liiii;ie.  L  le  pri>ee<'<letl,  tlierefon-,  to  receive  t lie 
repnsentations  that  wen'  made  to 
1'.  C  7»  •.  him  n-lalint;  to  the  administratiim 
Jif  lArius  of  tlie  pr.»>inee.  Amonii  these  are 
y>r:..M».  ni(*:iii>>ned  eornpl.iints  of  exti'>rti(»:i 

Is.  Ciif'Mr-  (.11  till*  |i.irl  of  the  ffo^erimr.  This 
■'""  '*"•■  ollii'er,  tl)0U;:!i  now  iH'arinjr  n  1U»- 
V.ima. ,  tltr.t.  '"^n  nami*,  that  nf  Lienims  was 
47.  "  '  '  himself  n  nnti\e  of  Ciaul,  and  had 
Ui*n  a  slave  in  the  family  of  Juliuti 
C's'sar.  Ilaviui;  Uviune  by  the  Imunty  of  hi:i 
m  i^ter,  a  freeman  and  a  Roman  citizen,  he  wa« 
nrti-rw.ird  irrjdiidlv  r.ii.  ed,  by  Autrustu;*  himsell", 
to  till'  In  ijlit  I'f  his  present  command,  in  which 
he  e»i;n:i:i'.tcd  er)i»rmi»iis  oppression'*.  liiiiiij 
ri»n\;«"*i'l  «»f  llie  eriine.' which  were  Liil  to  his 
r!iari;.\  it  i.s  K.iid,  that  the  nuuiey  of  whicli  he 
luii  iiiitlvd  tlie  pro\ince  wa«»  seize<1,  but  not  re- 
Inriieil  in  the  i<wners.' 

While  the  lierman-?  i\\\  from  C7aul  U[K.m  the 
rejKirl  of  the  enijNTtir's  approach,  tin'  rl•^^)lts  of 
t!ie  ( 'oMiMii-nii  aiiil  VetuMu>,  of  the  TamMiii  and 
Lii^uns  (\t:nm.iti,  Wi-re  ipielled  at  the  same 
time  bv  the  ditlerent  olViCtrs  who  h.id  Im-cii  em- 
plnyed  atjainsl  tlu'm.  The  Rheli  and  Veiidclici, 
nations  iidiabiiinu  the  valley  of  Trent,  'laxing 
U'en  Ii>nj  in  the  practice  of  plundering,'  the  Ro- 
man triders,  of  makin;!  incursions  into  Ci'aul, 
and  e\en  inti)  Italy,  were  attacke<l  flr>t  liy 
l)rusus,  the  y«)un;x»'r  ^d'  the  r^ons  of  Li^ia,  and 
bein;:  ti-a-cd  from  their  own  country,  mo\ed  in 
a  luotile  manner  into  the  Koman  ]irovinre, 
when'  they  were  nvei\ed  by  Tiberius,  nt  the 
head  of  a  ei»nsidcrabh*  army;  and  beinj;  pressed 
at  once  bv  U>th  the  brotlu  rs,  were  obliijed  to 
mtke  their  su'omission,  and  to  suller  the  greater 
|wrt  of  tlii-ir  men,  able  to  carry  arms,  to  U*  trans- 
planle-.l  into  other  countries.^ 

The  jnMce  Iwin;;  thus  est.d>lish«\l  on  the  side 
of  Cilernuny,   the  em[)eror  applied   hiuiitelf  to 


1  Dio.  rn8«.  lib.  lir.  c.  21. 

8  Vidfrt-  Rh'Tti  Ix'lla  Bub  Alpibus.  Drusum.  Ge- 
nntem,  rf  Vendeliri,  Sec.  Ilurat.  Carm.  lib.  iv.  Od.  4. 
Dio.  Cau.  Ub.  Uv.  c  22.    VtU.  ?a\«i.  Ub.  ii. «.  OS. 


j  restore  same  citica  which  hoil  cone  to  niiii  ii 
iiiiir«rent  parts  of  the  empire,  and  to  plir.tDni 
e<ilonies  in  Ciaul  and  in  Sfiaiii.  WhclhiTthei 
were  iH'tiU>ments  provided  for  the  \ctenr»  aid 
1:1  merit i,  by  di!i|H)ssessing  the  andent  iiAak- 
tants,  or  new  plantations  made  in  wai^e  lod 
unap|)ropriated  lands,  in  uncertain.  Suetonai 
informs  us,  that  no  Iosa  than  twenty-ei:;htdSP 
ferent  colonics  were  settled  in  Italy,  t'owiuboA 
and  funds  allot teil  to  defray  the  rxj^nw  tf 
these  newly  establi.shed  eominunities;  and  thtf 
{■crM^ns,  who  had  (illtHJ  any  ofTice  of  icanatnc? 
Ml  these  colonies,  were  entitled  to  a\o(rioil< 
elections  at  Rome. 

Amontr  the  acts  of  Auj^ustus,  durincIusR»> 
<^ri^s  in  ijaul,  are  nientiuned  the  elTtcU  n  fail 
attention  to  the  favourito  ohject  of  encuunfiEf 
(Mpulation,  with  the  prvmiunia  he  ^«e,  wbMrvcr 
he  (lasseil,  to  such  penu>n:>i  as  prpKeiit«.*d  him  vid 
numerous  families:  of  chilJrrn  ^  it  is  inrntioMdk 
that  the  city  of  Taphos  beinp  de^royrd  byu 
earthquake,  he  gave  ortlcra  to  have  it  nhcA; 
antl,  as  an  earne.st  oC  hi*«  tulurc  {latrunajie,  £m 
the  inhabilants  leave  to  chan(;e  the  liaw  to 
Aujrusia  :*  that  he  resiortd  to  the 
U.  C  7.39.  pe<»p]e  of  Cyzicum  in  Bitbyn. 
the  pri\ileges  of  which  he  hiniM 
M.Lieiniu*,     |,3j  hjtelv  deprived  them :  that  faif 


Ir- 


a  pretended  descendant  «t*  Mithii- 
dites,  lHin>:  successfully  executed 
by  A'jrippa,  he  received  the  report  of  thi:>  terw 
without  havint;  it  communicatt.-d  to  thr  srutf. 
And  tb.is  is  s-iid  to  have  been  the  fir^t  instuft 
in  which  this  torm  was  omitted. 

A  triumph  having  Uvn  oflereil  to  Agrippi,  en 
this  o4*ca?ii)n,  was  ai^ain  divlined.* 

Au^U!?liis  had  now  (■:i^5od  alH>ve  two  years  is 

(■ia'jl,  and  obtained  the  end  fL»r  which 
I  U.  ('.  7H>.  he  wint,  wijetlurof  a  trin{»»rary  re 

ee.ss  from  Rome,  or  of  making  IM 
Tihrrinn  in>cessarv  ]>ro\ision  for  the  secur'.lt 
Ji>ro.  ^'*  *'■''  pr^'^*"*^"**-     l-ea\ni|;  l.>ru5u& 

i^uincrlijis     tlie  youiijicr  of  the  svwis  ot  Li^ia.  lo 
yarttf.  ciuiimand  i>n  the  Rhirie,  and  toc'ia- 

^nffvst.        liiiue  the  military  s<*rvici-?   he  hiJ 
49  I.;tiiy   beuun    among    the    Ali>s  ot 

himsi^lf  s»t  out  on  his  return  to  lui>. 
r>ut,  wiiiin^T  to  aM»id  llu'  crowds  which  Lsujiiy 
advariL'e.l  l«)  receive  him  «>n  hi.s  approach  to  the 
icily,  h«!  made  his  entry  in  t!ie  ni^ht.  Their- 
nati',  howexer,  not  to  lose  any  cppirtunitj*  o; 
{>ayini:  their  court,  «>rdered  to  l»o  envt«il,  i;;  i:jt 
u>u.il  plai'e  of  their  assembly,  nn  altar. vim  »;.K-i 
to  olfer  a  Kaeri/iee  of  thankhjxivin*;  f»jr  hi*  «:<■ 
return;  ami  to  biirnalize  the  occaativ  n  bv  *-.arf 
circuin.'tance  of  a  jjracious  naturt*.  re"»oi\»sll!iJL 
from  this  date,  whatever  eriminai  within  th''»it* 
prcsenleil  his  prayer  for  forjrix enrs*  to  the  en-.v- 
ror  in  (HTson,  should  obtain  hi^  {.-anion.  I).-:.'. 
tlu*M»  llatterinii  dtrn'es,  pre.senteil  t*>  him  on  t.> 
I  lay  of  his  arrival,  he  rejtvtinl.  On  t!jr  ii.il.iwiii; 
day,  he  rtH.*i'i\i'd  the  s-dutations  ijf  the  ji-  -p.Vin 
thi*  Talatme  llill,^  ordend  the  kithsto  U<  thn-t^u 
ojKMi  to  them,  and  the  u>^ual  attendance  at  «'U''i 
places  to  be  ^i\en  at  his  own  exjienar.    Frcu 


3  Sueton.  in  Oclav.  c.  46. 

4  Dio.  Cnta.  lib.  liv.  c.  33.  5  IMd. 
Q  Ttat  pUoe  af  Ilia  own  reaidaBct. 
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emony  he  proeeeded  to  the  capitol,  and 
up  to  the  itatQe  of  Jupiter,  stript  the 
rom  hw  tucn,  and  laid  thb  badge  of  his 
at  the  feet  of  the  pedestal  He  then  as- 
1  the  senate ;  but  excusing  himself  from 
ig,  on  account  of  a  hoarseness,  he  delivered 
r  to  be  read  bj  his  quiestor,  containing  a 
ry  of  his  late  operations  in  the  prorinoes, 
ne  new  regulations,  by  which  the  army, 
future,  were  to  be  goTemed.' 
ustus  had  graduaBy,  since  his  accession 
government  of  the  empire,  endcaroured 
owe  itke  disdpfine  of  the  legions,  and  par- 
f  to  restore  the  dignity  of  the  miKtary 
er,  by  forbidding  the  admissbn  of  sla^Ts. 
his  riaJe  he  never  departed,  except  either 
xtraordinary  occasions,  which  requirrd 
augmentations  of  the  army,  or  in  recruit- 
ticular  bodies  of  men,  such  as  the  city- 
appointed  to  guard  against  fire  and  other 
n.  And  he  succeeded  so  far  in  restoring 
ipiine,  which  had  been  much  relaxed  in 
i  the  dnl  war,  that  he  had  authority 
,  on  different  occaabns,  to  dismiss,  with- 
r  pnmsion  or  reward,  all  such  as  pre- 
to  make  any  demands  in  a  mutinous 
He  had  entirely  disbanded  the  tenth 
or  mutiny.  In  urging  the  duties  of  the 
he  generally  decimated  such  bodies  of 
gave  war  before  an  enemy,  and  punish- 

death  the  desertion  of  a  post,  whether 
«rB  or  private  men.  Less  offences  he 
xl  with  some  species  of  ignominy  or  dis- 
tM,  by  obliging  the  offender  to  stand  a 
Jay  unarmed  before  the  general's  tent, 
me  mark  or  badge  of  dit^race.* 
le  regulations  now  presented  to  the  senate 
r  approbation,  the  term  of  military  service 
ed,  if  in  the  praetorian  bands,  at  twelve 
f  in  the  legions,  at  sixteen  years.  After 
m,  it  was  admitted  that  a  soldier  might 
is  diKhargc. 

1  been  the  practice  in  the  course  of  the 
il  wars  to  gratify  the  veterans,  at  their 
on,  with  grants  of  land ;  a  practice  which 
the  armies  to  covet  the  posrKsiaons  of 
Dow-citizens,  and  to  seek  for  pretences 
them,  which,  in  reality,  rendered  that 
of  property  extremely  insecure.  But 
us  now  thought  himself  possessed  of  a 
It  'authority  to  reform  this  abuse,  and  to 
te,  for  these  crants  of  land,  a  gratuity  in 
'  By  publishing  hi:!  regulation  on  this 
he  greatly  ^uietod  the  tears  and  a[)pre- 
s  under  which  the  pacific  inhabitants  la- 
in different  partA  of^the  empire, 
utmost  efforts  of  the  emperor  were  like- 
quired,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  pre- 
e  mask  under  which  he  wished  to  con- 
is  government.  The  senate,  though 
led  in  all  its  formalities,  was  oWrved 

no  power,  and  began  to  be  deserted, 
il  offices  were  shunned  as  a  burden,  or  as 
cuous  servitude.  Many  famitics  of  sena- 
te gone  to  decay,  and  those  who  were 
ito  supply  their  places,  either  had  not, 
d  that  they  had  the  legal  qualification, 
es  of  magistracy  continiMi  for  some  time 
yveCed,  on  account  of  the  rank  which 


Cass.Ub.liv.e.tSw 
Cass.  lik.  Uv.  c  93. 


8  Soetoa.  in  Oeuv.  cA 


they  were  supposed  to  bestow;  but  the  frequency 
and  prostitution  of  such  honours  now  rendered 
them  contcmjitible  ;K>  and,  in  some  degree  al- 
ready an  object  of  that  ridicule  which  is  so  well 
expressed  by  the  satirist  in  writings  of  a  later 
date.ii 

To  relieve  senators,  in  part,  of  the  burdens 
which  they  alone  were  hitherto  appointed  to 
bear,  the  emperor,  while  yet  in  Graul,  save  direc- 
tions that  the  ten  judges,  who  decided  in  all 
(questions  relating  to  public  sales  and  confisca- 
tions, the  three  inspectors  of  the  ooin,>3  the  of- 
ficers who  had  chame  of  public  executions,**  and 
the  wardens  of  the  streets  and  highways,'^ 
should  all,  for  the  future,  be  taken  from' the 
equestrian  order.  It  was  now  the  practice  to 
decUne,  not  only  servile  or  burdensome  ofllioes 
of  this  sort,  but  likewise  what  had  been  the 
highest  stations  under  the  republic ;  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  force  the  acceptance  of  them 
under  actual  penahiea.  At  first,  all  who  had 
been  questors,  if  still  under  forty  yean  of  age, 
were  draughted  by  \oi  for  the  superior  of!ices  i^ 
all  likewise  who  had  been  qucstors,  and  who 
were  possessed  of  the  legal  estate,  if  not  above 
thirty  years  of  age,  were  obliged  to  enrol  in  the 
senate. 

From  this  forced  enrolment  or  promotion, 
however,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  general 
press  for  senators  an<i  officers  of  state,  were  ex- 
cluded all  such  as  had  any  bodily  deformity  or 
blemish,  or  who  wanted  the  legal  estate.  In 
ascertaining  the  fortunes  of  senators  the  parties 
themselves  were  examined,  and  other  evidence 
was  brought  to  investigate  the  truth.  Such  as 
appeared  to  have  made  any  diminution  in  their 
paternal  inheritance  were  obliged  to  specify  the 
losses  they  had  sustained,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  their  own  manner  of  life.** 

In  the  sequel  of  the^o  nM'asures,  which  were 
intended  to  preserve  the  ap}iearanre  of  a  com- 
monwealth, and  to  support  the  formalities  of  a 
ci\il  institution,  it  is  proltablo,  although  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  hiKtorian^  that  Augus- 
tus accepted  of  a  prolon<ration  of  his  power  for 
other  five  years  ;i^  and  again  assumed  Agrippa 
with  liimself  into  the  office  of  tribune  for  tne 
same  term.  The  ceremony  of  this  resignation 
became,  by  degrees,  a  matter  of  form,  and  his 
resumption  of  the  empire  was  made  known  by 
sports  and  entertainments,  which  rendered  the 
occasion  extremely  agreeable  to  the  people. 

At  this  tinic  a  theatre,  which  had  been  begun 
by  Marcellus,  was  finished  and  opened  with 
great  solemnity.  A  pioceitsion  of  noble  youth 
was  led  by  Caius  the  son  of  Agrippa,'  and 
adoptive  son  of  the  emperor.  Six  hunared  Afri- 
can wild  beasts  were  baiteil  in  the  drcuis  and 
among  them  a  tij^cr,  it  bring  the  fimt  time  that 
this  animal  made  its  ap{)car.inco  at  Rume.'* 


10  Die.  Cass.  lib.  liv.  e.  30. 

11  Perpetuo  risu.  pulronnrm  acitare  soleluit 
Democritus  quanquam  noo  ement  urlnMit  iWin, 
Pretexts  et  Trabec.  FajcM,  liOctira.TnlNinal. 

Juven.  ftit.  X.  V.  33. 

13  IViuroviri  Monitalea.      13  TriumviH  CapiUlea. 

14  Vifiati  Viri.    15  Di».  (^an.  lib.  li v.  c 96.     16  Ibid. 
17  His  having  anerpCed  lliecmpirefbr  ten  years,  aad 

at  the  expiratioB  of  this  period,  his  haviaf  aoee|iie4 
of  it  for  five  jear*.  are  n»Btioaed:  and  afaia,  it  is 
BMQtioned  about  his  tweatieth  year,  or  five  years  altet 
this  date,  that  he  accepted  of  it  tut  tea  j«ara  i 
la  riia.  Uh.  riiL  c  17. 
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In  continuation  of  those  pnteitainmcnts,  Julins 
he  ion  of  Antony,  beinjj  pnptor,  celcbratwl  the 
mrth-*hy  of  Au^rustui*  with  the  most  expensive 
flhows,  and  in  his  public  character  entertained 
the  nenate,  together  with  the  emperor  himself, 
at  a  feast  in  the  capitol.i 

Tiberius,  at  the  same  time,  in  performance  of 
ft  TOW  which  he  hatl  made  for  the  emperor's  safe 
return  from  his  last  excursion  to  the  pronnces, 

Save  splendid  entertainments.  Having  intio- 
uced  Caius  Cs'sar,  the  eldest  of  the  emperor's 
adoptive  sons,  and  placed  him  by  himself  m  the 
prstor's  chair  at  the  theatre,  he  was  received  by 
thepeople  with  shouts  of  applause. 

The  emperor,  however,  Mve  signs  of  displea- 
■ure.  "  Such  premature  nonours,"  he  said, 
"  could  only  serve  to  inspire  the  mind  of  a  young 
man  with  presumption  and  pride."^ 

Aliout  this  time  died  the  famous 
U.  C.  710.  triumvir  M.  .£milius  Lepidus,  for- 
merly the  associate  or  the  tool  of 
Jhigiu*,  Octavius  and  Antony,  in  the  execu- 
1S««,  ,/Et4U,  tion  of  their  designs  against  the  rc- 
public.  While  he  was  subservient 
to  the  interest  of  these  comnetitorv,  he  was  al- 
lowed, in  apiMmrance,  to  hold  a  third  {lart  of  the 
empire ;  but  being  unsupported  by  any  real  abili- 
ties or  personal  authority,  he  ceased  to  be  of  any 
consequence  the  moment  he  presumed  to  act 
for  himself,  and  was  too  inconsiderable,  even  to 
bean  object  of  re}«entment  to  those  he  had  injured. 
Augustus  had  suffered  this  fallen  nva\  to  re- 
main, during  his  life,  in  the  dignity  of  Pontiff, 
and,  by  keeping  him  in  public  view,  deprived 
him  of  the  consolation  even  of  being  forgotten.' 
The  emperor,  though  himself  desirous  to  hold 
this  sacred  diameter,  and  frequently  pressed,  by 
his  flattcri'rs,  to  supplant  Lepidus,  was  too  cau- 
tious to  violate  any  supposed  religious  institution, 
and  too  politic  to  triHe  with  acknowledged  rights, 
of  which  he  meant,  on  occasion,  to  avail  himself. 
But  upon  the  death  of  Lepidus,  he  did  not  ne- 
glect to  as.<»umc  the  only  dignity  which  was 
wanting  to  rompU  te  the  accumulation  of  prero- 
gatives unite*!  in  his  own  jXTson. 

Agrippa  bail  n'twrnjHl  to  Rome,  alx>ut  the 
same  time,  with  the  ernj)eror;  but  tn)on  had  oc- 
casion again  to  depart  from  itily, 
U.  C.  711.  iMMHg  sent  to  tiuell  a  rebellion  that 
broke  out  in  Panonia.  U|H)n  his 
M  VaJeriHs  arrival  in  this  country,  finding  the 
Barbatvs.  natives  ain'adv  suUlutni  by  the  fear 
Omilianin.  '  "'  '^^'*  apprt^cli,  he  acceptwl  of  their 
Mag.  mart,     submission  ;  and  though  still  in  the 


^: /^'V».«*      depth  of  winter,  aid  out  on  his  reton 

the  seas,  on  liis  way  through  Ci» 
.iMfust.  pania,  he  was  taken  dangerowlTil 
IGiiM,  .ascot  Augustus  received  the  accounts  itf 
^'  his  danger,  while  he  was  exhibidM 

sporta  to  the  people  in  the  nunr  J 
his  two  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius,  and  left  the  dl^ 
immediately  to  attend  his  friend  ;  but  cain»  in 
late,  and  after  he  expired. 

This  great  man  appears  to  have  been  woitkj 
of  the  best  times  of  the  republic  He  had  no^ 
nanimity  enough  to  have  relied  on  his  yemd 
qualities  alone  for  consideration  and  honour,  ai 
was  fit  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  Rome  in  k 
happiest  ag|c ;  but  from  the  nccessitv  of  the  tiw^ 
and  the  principles  of  fidelity  to  tlie  friend  wb 
trusted  him,  he  became  a  principal  support  of  (k 
monarchy.  His  great  aMIities  being  ctofM 
to  maintain  the  government  and  authority  of  (k 
prince,  and  his  credit  with  the  prince  emplanl 
m  acts  of  justice  and  moderation  to  the  pcopii^ 
he  was  neither  an  obiect  of  jealousy  to  the  oo^ 
nor  of  envy  to  the  other. 

It  was  a  singular  instance  of  good  fortmip  li 
have  found  such  an  officer,  and  a  mariL  of  iiDd» 
standing  and  steadiness,  without  jealousr,  toi 
without  wavering,  to  have  persevered  in  tk 
choice.  In  this,  and  in  some  other  in^^yiyif, 
Augustus  showed  that  his  talent  was  not  mot 
cunning,  but  a  principle  of  able  conduct,  whick 
is  tried  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  chuke  and 
employment  of  proper  men.  He  raised  Agrippi 
though  not  a  flatterer,  from  a  low  conditioii,  tc 
command  his  forces,  to  preside  in  bis  coundhi 
and,  last  of  all,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daugbtci^ 
to  the  highest  place  in  his  own  family. 

At  the  funeral  of  his  friend,  the  emperor  took 
ui)on  himself  the  office  of  principal  mourner,  ac- 
companied the  corpse  from  Campania  to  R(xx; 
and  having  it  brought  into  the  forum,  pronounced 
the  funeral  oration,  having,  while  he  s^iokr.  a 
screen  placed  between  himself  and  the  (kad 
body.  In  order  to  confirm  and  to  increase  the 
reganl  that  was  i»aid  to  the  memory  of  the  de* 
ceased,  lie  not  only  ratified  that  part  of  the  will, 
by  which  Agrippa  bequeathed  his  gardens  and 
his  Uiths  to  the  public^  but  in  his  name  also  nude 
farther  additions  to  the  legacy. 

Julia,  at  the  death  of  Her  husband,  was  agiio 
prejjnant,  and  bore  a  third  son.  who,  from  the 
family  of  his  father,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Agrippi 
Posthumus.4 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Marriage  nf  Julia  irilh  Tiberius — Death  of  Dnisiis — Death  of  Afccccnas — Disgrace  if  Julia^ 
li'ar  in  Panonia — Roman  Legions  cut  off  in  Crermany — Tiberius  aasociated  ir»  ihe'KTrtj'irt" 
Death  of  Aug  us!  us. 


THE  death  of  Agrippa  made  way  for  Tilie- 

rius  Claudius  Nero,   then  altout  twenty-eight 

years  of  age,    into  a  higher  plare 

U.  C.  721.    than  he  yet  held  in  the  family  and 

confidence  of  the  emperor. 


J  Dio  Cass.  lit).  Uv.c2S,M. 
3  Ibid,  c  15. 


2  Ibid,  c  37. 


.AujntsL  Octavius  had  received  this  vrsna 

mmo,,S:taL  jj^a,^  jj,  ^Yie  arms  of  his  n>*Sn 
Livia,  had  obser\*e«l  the  pnvrnp^"  of 
bis  childhood  and  youth,  and  h»d  given  him  oc 
distinguished  place  in  his  favour  during;  tho  liv« 
of  Marcellus  or  Agripjia,  to  whom  he  hid  s»ic- 
ccssivciv  married  his  daughter;  but  bcin^  il^ 
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■Wvd  of  both  theM  rafyports,  and  his  ndoptcd 
UUren,  Caius  and  Lucius  hcin<;  vet  of  trndcr 
tfc^  he  was  led  to  Tf«eive  Tilwrius  as  a  relation, 
lie  ncarut  to  supply  the  place  of  those  he  had 


by  whose  arts  the  emperor  now  began 
o  be  igraverncJ,  was,  according  to  the  report  of 
Mtorimns,  and,  as  we  may  imer  from  her  own 
aonduct,  perfectly  formed  to  the  mind  of  her 
iMilMnd.  In  all  matters,  not  only  of  business, 
■Utther  private  or  public,  but  even  in  those  af- 
hin  in  whkh  the  sexes  are  least  patient  of  each 
atfan'fl  fiiilin^  she  preserved  or  affected  the 
~  t  implicit  submission  to  his  will.  She  is  said, 
only  to  have  connived  at  his  infidelities,  but 

often  as  he  was  inclined  to  diversify  his  plea- 
even  to  have  employed  her  sagacity  and 
knowledge  of  his  choice*  in  procuring  him  the 
■eam  of  indulging  his  fancy.  Herself)  the  dupe 
of  no  passion  which  was  likely  to  mislead  her, 
ifce  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  advance  her  fiu 
■Ot,  nor  risked  the  miscarriage  of  her  purpose, 
by  nastening  improperiy  the  means  of  obtaining 
it.  Favoured  by  the  death  of  Agrippa,  and  the 
Minority  of  the  young  Cesars,  she  easilv,  with- 
DOft  Meming  to  entertain  any  improper  views  for 
bar  son,  procured  his  advancement.  He  was  at 
Int  received  by  the  emperor  as  a  temporary  aid 
in  the  government,  and  afterwards  a»a  person 
il  to  bf'come  the  third  husband  of  Julia ;  and  by 
thb  connexion  to  occupy  a  rank  in  his  famil}', 
iHueh  had  been  hitherto  considered  as  the  near- 
Ht  to  his  own. 

Tiberius,  at  the  time  that  this  resolution  was 
laken  in  his  favour,  was  already  a  husband  and 
ft  &ther,  having  been  mnrried  to  Vipsania,  the 
laoghtpr  of  Agrippa,  by  whom  he  nad  a  son 
named  Drusus.  He  is  said  t>  have  parted,  with 
|reat  relurtance,  from  Vi{isania,  then  a  second 
tune  pregnant,  in  order  to  make  way  for  Julia, 
by  whom  he  was  to  hold  the  second  place  in  the 
minire. 

Augustus  had  hitherto  distinguished,  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  fierson  whom  he 
meant  to  point  out  as  his  successor ;  but,  his  fa- 
mily bring  now  become  numerous,  it  does  not 
ippear  that  he  had  any  thoughts  of  giving  to  this 
new  son-in-law  precedence  of  his  adofited  rhil- 
Iren,  Caius  and  Lucius,  who,  bearing  the  name 
if  Cesar,  already  precluded  any  competition  for 
ink  in  the  empire.*  This  thinl  marriage  of  Ju- 
b,  he  probably  intended  for  a  iiur(K>se,  which  it 
lid  not  by  any  means  scn'e,  tnat  of  restmiiiing 
he  disorders  to  which  this  unhappy  person  was 
ndined. 

Tiberius  had  begun  his  military  services  with 
ome  distinction  in  Gaul,  and  now  coming  into 
he  place  of  Agrippa,  was  sent  to  rp[)ress  a  re- 
leilion,  which,  upon  the  report  of  that  officer's 
icath,  had  ag:iin  broke  out  in  Panonia.  Having 
iicce(*ded  in  this  service,  he  gave  orders,  that  the 
tmth  of  the  vanqui^hiil  nation  sliould  be  sold 
ito  slavery,  ami  that  the  buver  should  come  un- 
er  an  obli'^atioa  to  transport  them  far  from  their 
lative  country ;  a  cruel  action,  but  not  to  be  im- 
nteJ  merely  to  the  (leraonal  character  of  this 
oung  min,  as  it  did  not  exceed  what  was  fre- 
nent  in  the  history  of  the  Romans.  V\ton  this 
oeasion  Tiberius  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph 
onferred  by  the  senate;  but  by  the  emperor's 

9  Oio.  Cass.  Uk.  liv.  e.  3L 


directions,  while  he  accepted,  of  the  triumphal 
rolies,  he  declined  to  enter  the  city  in  pruoea- 
sion.0 

About  the  same  time  Drusus,  the  younger 
brother  of  Tiberius,  then  stationed  on  the  Rhine^ 
had  repulsed  a  body  of  Germans,  passed  the 
river  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  laid  waste  the  con- 
tiguous country  of  the  Sicambri  and  UsipeCes^ 
wnich,  lying  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Issel,  is 
now  the  bishopric  of  Munster,  or  the  province 
of  Zutphen.  Having  embarked  his  army,  he  fell 
down  the  Issel  to  the  marshy  lands  inhaluted  bj 
the  Frisii  and  Chauci,  probably  what  are  now 
the  provinces  of  Friedand  and  Groningen,  ar 
rivcd  without  resistance  at  the  sea,  wlurre  the 
tides,  to  which  his  Italian  mariners  were  uiuuv 
customed,  leaving  them  sometimes  ashore,  and 
almost  out  of  sight  of  the  sea,  at  other  times 
threatening  to  owHlow  all  the  hinds  in  thdr 
view,  gave  them  at  first  considerable  trouble ;  but 
having  learned  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
this  alternate  flux  and  reflux  of  the  waten^  they 
took  the  benefit  of  the  floods  to  re-ascend  the  river, 
and  returned  to  their  station  on  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul.7 

Drusus,  having  thus  explored  the  coasts  of  the 
northern  ocean,  set  out  for  Italy;  and,  though 
already  vested  with  the  dignity  of  praitor,  was 
made  to  accept  of  an  inferior  rank  in  the  ofRce 
of  edile ;  prooably  to  set  an  example,  encourag- 
ing others  to  comply  with  the  forms  of  the  re- 
public which  were  still  kept  up;  but  which  were 
at  this  time  very  much  neglected  by  persons  of 
rank.* 

As  the  Roman  armies  had  now,  for  some  timc^ 
ceased  to  make  offensive  war,  many  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  took  courage  from  this  circum- 
stance, and  began  to  harass  the  provinces  in  their 
neighlwurhooti,  passed  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nutxr  in  frequent  incursions,  and  hiiil  waste  the 
frontiers  of  Gaul,  Panonia,  and  Thraa';  inso- 
much, that  it  appeare<I  necessary,  for  tlie  securi- 
ty of  these  pn)vinces,  to  attack  tlie  enemy,  and  to 
furnish  them  sufficient  occupation  in  the  defence 
of  their  own  country. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following 
U.  C.  731.  year,  Drusus  accordingly  having 
O.  Xlius        returned  to  his  command  on  the 

■  *^'**.n_     frontiers  of  Giiul,  ixissed  the  Rhine, 
Paultu  TVs-  ..      .      ' /  r  .L     /-«L  * 

bius  Max.       owrran  the  territory  of  the  Chat- 

ti,'  and  (wnetrated  to  the  Wescr. 
^jifutt.  In  these  ofierations,  althoueh  the 

17«s,  .Cfot     einjxTor's  object,  on  this  and  every 

otlier  sor^'ice,  was  merely  defensive, 
it  appeare<]  necessary,  not  only  to  occupy  both 
Innksof  the  Rhine,  but  likewise  lo  have  fortified 
stations  on  the  Lippe,  from  which  to  observe  the 
Ciermans  in  their  futun.*  preiarations  to  pass  the 
river  for  the  purjHkse  of  invatling  GauL 

Drusus,  for  his  scr^icrs  in  ttiis  cam[i«ii^n,  was 
saluted  by  the  army,  as  liad  U>en  cuftouiary  in 
tlie  times  of  the  republic,  with  the  title  of  Im- 
perator;  but  this  designation  having  Inyii,  *br 
some  time,  appropriated  to  the  soven*ign  as  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  empire,  was  now,  by  him, 
refusetl  to  Drusus.  The  title  of  pnxronsul,  with 
the  triumphal  rottcs,  wen*  tk-crcAl  to  him  instead 
of  the  other.  On  his  ntum  to  Gaul,  the  Ger- 
mans laid  an  amlHiscadc  on  the  route  by  which 
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be  was  to  pass,  and  thrcatonrd  his  army  with 
itnminpnt  danjrrr ;  but  lout  the  advantage  of  the 
diapoaition  they  hod  made,  by  diMCOvonng  their 
posture  UK*  soon,  and  by  givincr  the  Romans  an 
opportunity  to  extricate  tliemflrlves  by  a  vigorous 
attick,  in  wliich  they  gained  a  deciisive  victory. 

U|K>n  the  news  of  this  event,  which  secmod 
to  remove,  for  some  time,  the  prospect  of  any 
farther  trouble  on  the  side  of  Gennany,  it  was 
propo^ied,  once  more,  to  shut  the  gates  of  Janus.* 
but  an  irruption  of  the  Daci,  who  ^nssed  the 
Danube  on  the  ire,  togetlier  with  inmails  made 
by  the  Thracians  into  Maceilonia,  and  fresh  in- 
surrections in  Dahnatio,  stiQ  kept  the  empire  in 
a  state  of  war. 

LuciuiQ  Piso,  formerly  governor  of  Pamphilia, 
was  employed  in  repressing  the  attem})t8  of  the 
Thracians;  and  Tiberius,  in  reducing  the  Dal- 
matians. The  last  of  these  territories,  which, 
in  the  general  partition  of  tlw»  empire,  had  been 
committ4Hl  to  the  senate,  was  now,  on  account  of 
its  frequent  revolts,  taken  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  the  emperor. 

While  these  operations  took  place,  under  the 
oflTicers  whom  the  emperor  employed  in  the  pro- 
Ytnrt^s,  he  himself  remained  at  Rome;  ami  the 
few  circumstances  which  are  mentioned,  relating 
to  aflTairi*  of  state  in  the  capitil,  are  characteristic 
of  the  times,  but  not  otherwiiie  interesting  or  im- 
portant. 

The  emperor  himself^  in  his  capacity  of  inspec- 
tor of  manners,  took  an  account  of  the  |)eopIe, 
plying  the  hii^hest  regnrd  to  the  <1ii(tinctions  of 
ficnatur  and  knight,  and  to  the  honours  which 
were  constituted  by  titles  of  office,  as  those  of 
prxtor  and  consul.  But  these  names  of  distinc- 
tion, which  he  aiTocted  to  preserve,  having  no 
real  consideration  or  power  annexed  to  them, 
only  served  to  remind  the  |>eople  of  dignities 
which  no  lontrer  existe<l. 

The  senate  itself,  though  filled  with  persons 
who  l>nre  the  titles  of  pr.TtoriMn  and  consular, 
an  J  thoiijjh,  with  atfiHTtrd  respect,  still  preser\'ed 
among  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  being 
d.!j»rive(l  of  iU  ancient  foundaliDns,  underwent  a 
continual  d(M%iy:  and  the  honours  to  which  citi- 
T.?n3  h;i  1  formerly  a^tpired,  with  so  much  ardour, 
v/crn  now  nt'glectixl  or  shunned  with  disdain. 
Tlie  wealthy,  tearing  more  tlie  burdens  to  which 
llioy  miglit  be  exp.wetl,  ou  the  siip|M>sition  of  j»i\^- 
acsiing  great  riches,  than  coveting  the  honours  to 
whirh  the  qualification  of  senator  entitled  them, 
came  to  the  mu^tters  with  reluctance,  and  oven 
concealed  their  effects. 

To  countt^ract  this  disposition,  and  to  set  an 
example  of  public  duty,  the  em|>eror  made  a  fair 
return  of  his  own  patrimonial  estate,  and,  as  far 
as  wa«  c^msistent  with  his  sf)vereignty,  endea- 
voured to  raise  the  value  of  subordinate  ranks, 
admitted  meml)ers  into  the  senate  with  lower 
quilificiitions  than  formerly ;  diminished  the 
quorum,  or  numlK*r  that  was  hitherto  required  to 
constitute  a  legal  assembly :  and,  affecting  great 
respect  for  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  onlered 
their  journals  to  be  n'gularly  kept ;  and  gave  this 
matter  in  j»articular  charge  to  the  qua^ptors. 

Fn  other  respects,  the  servility  of  the  times 
aeum(;d  to  outnm  the  exactions  of  the  sovereign. 
Some  oi'  I  lie  cjurtiers,  in  their  desire  to  flatter, 


1  DJo.  Cau.  lib.  liv.  c.  3G. 
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and  others,  under  the  fear  of  beinff  suspvcifdd 
disaffection,  began  the  practice  of  coniribctiif 
sums  of  nwney  to  erect  etatuea  to  the  emprm; 
and  he  himseUI  in  conacquence  of  amne  drnsv 
or  directed  by  some  species  of  auperstition,  nodi 
it  a  practice,  on  certain  days,  to  aak,  as  in  dim 
t]^,  from  all  who  came  in  hia  way,  aome  ml 
pieces  of  money.*  Aa  he  waa  in  hia  temper  foft* 
ciently  liberal,  neither  of  theM  practices  bwrnlt 
him  under  any  hnputation  of  TajiaatT.  Wm 
was  contributed  to  erect  statues  for  himietf  hi 
employed  in  mnhiplyinj^  those  of  the  god^t  po- 
ticulai^y  in  erecting  the  allesorical  iiiui|!nrf 
Safety,  Concord,  and  Peace.  \Vhat  be  leeanJ 
aa  0  charity  was  returned  twofold. 

The  republican  honours,  though  moch  &U 
on  every  other  brow,  still   bore  a  consadeohb 
lustre  among  the  emperor's  titles,  made  a  pintf 
his  state,  ana  an  engineof  bis  power.  Thoaeofdi 
priesthood,  in  particular,  equaOy  suited  to  ewij 
constitution  of  government,  were  easily  bnogit 
in  aid  of  hb  military  power.     For  I&m  rmi 
the  title  of  Flamen  Dialis,  or  prieat  of  Jopita^ 
was  now  added  to  the  other  difj^nitiea  of  the  me 
kind  which  tlie  emperor  had  recently  aaiuiani 
It  being  deemed  ominous,  and  preaagine  lb 
greatest  calamities,  if  a  Flamen  DialiaaEoiuddr 
m  oflioo,  thia  dignity  fornwd  an  additional  goiri 
to  the  emperor'a  penon.     It  had  been  vacul 
about  aevonty  yeora  from  the  fl^nn»<M»  of  MrrBb, 
who  being  consul  when  Cinna  ibircd  hit  «i* 
into  the  city,  and  accing  no  means  of  escape,  in 
order  to  avert  from  his  country  the  auppond 
evila  which  must  have  followed  from  hii  ayw^ 
in  the  priesthotxl,  divested  himself,  stripped'  the 
sacred  crest  or  fillet  from  his  hair,  and  being  thu 
reduced  to  a  private  station,  cut  hi«  own  aIt^ 
rics,  and  sprinkled  the  altar  of  Jupiter  with  \u 
blood. 

This  ceremony,  it  was  supposed,  had  avcftcd 
the  evils  to  which  the  republic,  to  cxioate  the 
death  of  this  sacred  pen«on,  would  ha^e  been 
otherwise  exposed ;  and  the  priesthood  hail,  frocn 
reverence  to  this  illustrious  martyr,  been  sulTpped 
to  reuLiin  vacant  till  a  person  could  be  fuund  that 
was  worthy  to  succeed  him ;  a  condition  which 
was  now  supjiosed  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  pcrsouol 
Augustus. 

--  p  ^  About  this  date  died  Octaria,  the 

U.  L.  ilJ.  ^ijjjvy  Qf  Marcellus  and  of  Mark 
'^^i^^'^ntty-  Antony.  Iler  obse^uit^  being  per 
Uli'i!  '^^^'^'  formed  with  great  pomp,  tlie  emj*- 
Q.  Fiihiut  ror  himself  pronounced  the  funenl 
Maximut.      oRition,  having  a  screen,  as  at  Xhi 

*itf  *,  KT'  ^»"»'^'  ^^  Agrippa,  to  hide  iht  bodr 
•®^'-  *^       from  his  view. 

Soon  afler  tliis  event,  notwitlistanding  thne 
was  no  recent  alarm  from  the  enemv  *.'n  the 
Rhine,  the  em j)eror  thought  proper  to  chaj»2«^  ihf 
place  of  his  residence  from  Italy  to  the  ntrth  i4 
the  Alps.  Under  pret<Mice  of  olMorving  the  stt-nni 
which  still  threatened  the  province  of  G;»ul  iu^^ 
the  liarlurous  nations  on  its  frontier,  he  toc4  hi« 
station  for  tho  canqxiign  at  the  confluence  vt'thf 
Soano  and  the  Rhone,  and  from  thence  ga\e  hiff 
instructions  to  the  two  brothers,  Tibenus  aoJ 
Drusus,  to  whom  the  war  was  commitUH]  on  tbi 
Save  and  the  Rhine.  Both  ha\ing  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  services  entrusted  to  them,  jiiincti 
the  emiieror  at  his  quarters,  and  from  thenoe  ac 
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ampanicd  him  to  Rome,  where  they  partook  in 
M  nonoun  which  were  paid  to  him  ior  the  suc- 
BBB  of  his  anu9. 

In  the  following  npring  the  two 
r.  C  7-1 1,  hmthers  resumed  tlieir  comnuuulfs 
and  the  emperor  returned  to  his 
former  residence  on  the  Rhone. 
DruKUs  passed  the  Rhine,  overran 
the  countiT  of  the  Chatti,  and  pene- 
trated to  tne  Elhe,  where  he  erected 
some  trophies,  and  left  some  monu- 
of  the  progresa  he  had  made ;  hut  on  the 
ppmoch  of  winter,  Iwinjg  ohligt^l  to  retire,  he 
m  taken  ill  on  the  inarch  and  died. 
Tiberius,  who  had  heen  pent  hv  the  emperor 
I  Ihe  firMt  news  of  his  hrotlier's  illness,  came  in 
to  nee  him  expire.  The  funeral  hcing  to  he 
icfffbrmcd  in  Italy,  the  corpMC,  durinjr  the  march 
Clbe  anny  to  the  Rliine,  was  carried  hy  officers 
€  the  highest  rank.  From  tlic  Rhino  it  was 
■owyed  on  the  shouUen  of  tlie  principal  inha- 
~  ,  who  received  it  on  the  confines  of  their 
iwe  dii4ricts,  and  bore  it  to  the  next.  Au- 
am  himself,  on  the  occatiion,  repaired  to  Rome; 
being  then  in  a  military'  character,  or  in  the 
lal  exercise  of  a  military  commission,  and  not 
pvautted,  by  the  ancjent  forms  of  the  republic, 
iDcnIer  tlie  city,  he  spoke  a  funeral  oration  in 
ihfl  circus  Plaminius,  which  was  without  tlie 
waiU.  Tilierius  followed  the  corpse  to  the  fo- 
and  delivered  anottier  oration  there.  The 
uk*s  were  {lerformed  by  persons  of  the 
rian  and  seiiatoriaii  ranK.  The  ashes 
(lepasited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus. 
The  titlv  of  Uermanicus  ha\ing  liet>n  conferriH] 
Drusus,  it  remained  in  his  family.  He  had 
two  sons  ami  a  daugliter;  the  efde^t  known 
bj  the  name  of  Genua nicus  Cfl'sar,  tlie  younger 
bj  the  name  of  Claudius*,  long  ne<;rk*cted  im  ac- 
Bouot  of  his  imbiHrility ;  and  the  daughter  Livilla, 
hcreafler  to  Iw  mentioned  as  the  wile  of  succes- 
■fe  husbands. 

Tiberius,  soon  alter  the  funeral  of  his  brother, 
eoteicid  ihe  city  in  procesiuon,  to  celebrate  the 
f  cifss  of  his  arms  in  Dalmatia.  He  gave  a 
public  feast  to  the  peo(>le ;  and  as  in  this  cnter- 
lainiDeni  only  one  of  the  sexes  could  partake, 
Livia  and  Julia  were  albwed  to  entertain  the 

The  iufluenre  of  Liv'ia,  and  the  elevation  of 
Imv  family,  notwitlistaiiding  the  \io\icii  that  were 
entertained  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Cssar,  wore 
BOW  apparent,  and  procured  her  flittering  de- 
ncea  from  the  senate,  tliat  were  offered  in  conso- 
ation  for  the  luss  of  her  son.  Her  Ktatue  was 
srected  at  the  public  exiiense,  and  she  hermOf 
iraa  vt-vted  with  the  ])rivilege,  n'ckoned  so  highly 
MHUiumUe  at  Ronu*,  that  of  being  tlu*  {rairent  of 
hn»T  children.^ 

In  the  beginninrr  of  the  following 
17.  C.  715.  vear  Augustus  again  enteretl  the  oily ! 
in  a  kind  of  triumphal  proa'ssimi,  | 
carrvinji  his  lauri'l  to  the  trmnle  of 


ZJUrrims 

CL  jftfiBiau 

MMf.'Mm0,     _  .^ ^^  ^,   

•^^Mi-  **•  surtiTi'd  more  by  the  drutli  i»f  r)rusu."<  \ 
than  he  had  g:iincil  by  the  *uc''«vs  ot"  his  arins. ; 
The  consuls,  liowever,  took  cliiirgf  of  the  st>-| 
lemnities  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  among  the 


Ju)iiti-r  Fern'triu*,  instead  of  tluit  of  ! 
Jupiter  ( 'apitolinus.  Hut  ht>  made| 
no  rt'joicings,  allec^ing,  that  he  had 
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public  shows  brought  forth  some  captives,  whom 
thev  obliged,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  peoplCi 
to  iinhi  in  the  thealn'> 

The  period  for  which  Augustus^  ot  his  lait 
pretended  resignation,  had  consented  to  accejit 
of  the  government,  being  expired,  he  affected  a 
{Hirpose,  as  formerly,  to  rc&ign  the  empire ;  and 
was  again  prevailed  upon  to  resume  it  for  ten 
yeare  more.  The  decline  of  the  civil  (establish- 
ment, of  which  he  still  wished  to  preserve  tho 
appearances,  occu[iied  his  principal  attention. 
'1  he  senate,  as  has  lieen  olnierved,  underwent  a 
continual  degradation,  and  its  assemblies  were 
neglected.  The  members  excused  their  neglect, 
by  pretending,  that  the  times  of  mei>ting  being 
irregular,  they  had  no  pro;)er  intimation  to  at- 
tend; and  that  they  wen*  frequently  engaged  in 
trials  and  other  public  bnsincss  when  tlM  senato 
was  caIle<L 

To  obviate  such  excuses  for  the  future,  the 
emperor  ap|)ointed  ordinary  assemblies  of  the  se- 
nate on  particular  days  of  each  month,  and  or- 
dered that  those  <lays  should  be  kept  clear  of 
trials,  or  any  other  public  business  whatever,  that 
might  occupy  the  memK'rs.  Having  formeriy 
reduced  the  numlier  that  was  required  to  con- 
stitute a  legal  meeting,  fn)m  four  hundred  to 
three  hundred,  he  now  dirrvled,  that  in  matters 
of  less  moment,  even  fewer  might  constitute  such 
mcetinmi,  and  that  in  fixing  the  quorum  on  any 
jNirticuTar  occasion,  regard  should  he  liad  to  the 
importance  of  the  business  U^forc  them;  that 
even  without  requiring  the  pn'«'ncc  of  any  do- 
terminate  numlier,  the  senate  might  form  reao- 
hitions  which,  though  nut  accom^tanied  with  the 
force  of  laws,  should  nevertheless  be  deemed  of 
great  authority.  He,  at  the  same  time,  onlered 
a  list  of  the  memlHTH  to  be  published ;  increased 
the  fine  usually  )Kiid  for  al>seni*e,  and,  to  facili- 
tate the  onlinar}'  courses  of  their  proceetiings,  ex- 
tended to  the  pra>tors  the  privilege  of  making 
motions,  which  had  been  cunlined  to  the  consuls 
or  to  hiiiui>lf. 

These  sen^ral  reMtlutions,  liefore  they  inoed 
into  laws,  were  poste<l  up  in  the  s(*nate- house, 
and  every  iierson  was  invited  to  offer  his  obser- 
vations and  corrections.* 

About  the  same  time  are  dated  other  regub- 
tions  ascribed  to  Augustus,  of  which  some  re- 
lated to  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  others  to 
that  of  criminal  trials.  As  to  the  first,  although 
every  office  was  tilled  by  his  own  nomination,  he 
affected  to  presenc  the  ancient  forms;  and  in 
ortler  to  give  some  appearance  of  reality  to  the 
right  of  election,  which  he  alFected  to  leave  with 
the  [leople,  he  prescrilicd  rules,  which  were  to  Lie 
observed  in  tlie  manner  of  collci'ting  the  votes, 
and  in  restraining  corni)>tion.  Among  these  it 
is  mentioneil,  that  he  onlered,  :»  soon  as  any 
candidate  had  declared  hirnx-lf,  he  should  d« jiosi't 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  lie  torfeili'd  incuse  ho 
were  detected  in  privuniig  any  sutlnige  by  cor- 
rupt means. 

In  resjxvt  to  criminal  trial;*,  as  the  isubjrct  was 
iin»re  seri(»us,  the  rr::ulatiiiiis  n«iw  made  by  tho 
einneror  were  of  nion*  elUrt.  In  this  matter,  ho 
wished  to  K>t  aside  the  turins  of  the  republic^ 
though  by  exa'inm,  rather  than  by  a  formal  n^p-al. 

S«i  long  «•<  the  |«et>[ile  wen*  sK»vereigns  ot  the 
coiiinionwoalth,  it  wan  prtof  llie  security  whicli. 
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in  Ihrir  coTlertivp  rapacity,  they  provided  for  thcm- 
■elvofi,  as  individuals  ainonnlile  to  tlioluws,  "that 
no  slave  rould  Im»  ti>rturof]  to  pivf  o\  idonro  acrainst 
hid  master."  As  thijt  law,  in  the  present  8tate 
of  the  iT()vcrnm«»nt,  niitrht  obstruct  prosecutions 
that  \vrreinsfitut(\l  even  for  tlie  euiperor*8  safi-ty, 
it  was  thou<;ht  necessjiry  to  fin<i  some  expedient 
by  which  to  elude  its  force.  For  this  ])urpo6C  it 
was  enacted,  that  sucii  slaxes  as  ini;rht  be  wanted 
in  evidence  ajrainst  tlieir  masters  should  Ite  con- 
veyed by  a  formal  pnx*e*5  of  sale  to  the  emperor, 
and  tliat,  being  in  his  possession,  they  might  be 
put  to  the  (piestion,  or  cited  as  witnesses,  even 
■gainst  their  formtT  masters. 

This  act  is  by  Tacitus  imputed  to  Tilicrius, 
and  in  either  em|)eror  was  c^msitlered  as  a  dread- 
ful innovation.^  Hut  the  consideration  of  the 
emiwror's  safety  was  supiKwed  to  lie  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  any  deviation  that  was  made  from  the 
forms  of  the  republic. 

In  whatever  dt»;jTee  the  present  emperor  em- 
ploj-eil,  in  defence  of  his  person,  the  severity  of 
criminal  prosecutions,  and  the  ft>ar  of  the  exivu- 
tioner,  he  ap{)cars  to  have  relied  for  his  safety 
more  on  the  disguises  under  which  he  concealeii 
his  usur|xition,  and  on  the  rmderation  and  the 
po[>ularity  of  his  manners.  By  the  nrspect  which 
he  allivted  to  jkiv  to  the  senati>  and  officers  of 
state,  he  held  up  the  forms  of  the  republic  as  a 
kind  of  shield  Iv^weifn  himself  and  the  zealots  of 
the  republican  government.  lie  endimvoured  to 
pain  tlie  people  bv  his  atfabiiity,  and  frequently 
bore  with  familiarities  fnun  ]HTi«ons  of  the  lowest 
rondition.  As  an  example  o(  the  tem|H*r  with 
which  he  enduntl  the  s.nicy  or  {X'tulant  remains 
of  military  or  reputilic^in  fn'eilom,'  it  is  mentionetl, 
that  iM'inp  c^illtnl  ujKm  to  act  as  counsel  in  lN*half 
of  a  soldier  who  was  to  \\o  tri«tl  for  some  crime, 
and  havinfT,  under  pretence  of  some  other  en- 
gagement, named  a  friend  to  undertake  the  cause: 
"  j'his,"  said  the  soldicT,  "  is  not  a  projx'r  wtuni 
to  me.  In  your  dariiier  I  did  not  employ  a  sul)- 
stitute,  but  interiH»sttI  myself."  He  recei\tHl 
"with  s«»eminji  indifference  the  rejiorts  of  spies  and 
infonners.  To  a  j)erson  of  this  character,  who 
accusiHl  ^^milius  ^-t^Hanus  of  having  frequently 
traduce<i  him ;  "Prove  n»e  this,"  said  he,  "and 
I  will  show  yEiianus,  that  I  tix)  in  mv  turn  can 
find  faults  in  liU  character."  Tilnrius  having 
otice  written  him  a  warm  letter,  with  a  complaint 
of  the  sjime  kind,  he  bid  him  U*ware  of  the  heats 
of  youth.  "  It  is  enousjh,"  he  wiid,  "  that  we  can 
hinder  i)eoi>le  fn>m  doing  us  any  harm  ;'  we  may 
allow  tliem  to  say  what  they  please."  Yet  in 
this  he  did  not  act  from  contemjit  of  the  public 
opinion ;  for  in  8t>me  instances  he  even  conde- 
scended to  answer  accusations  that  were  publish- 
eil  against  his  private  or  public  character.^  His 
discretion  and  prudence  prevented  the  occasions 
of  much  jt»alousy  and  resentment ;  and,  in  many 
jMirts  of  his  reign,  imitated  the  effects  of  gene- 
rosity and  elevation  of  mind,  if  they  did  not 
amount  to  th«»  n\d  jHwsession  of  these  charactiTs. 

Auun-stus  having  passed  the  winter  at  Home, 
returrn-d  in  the  spring  to  his  former  stati<m  in 
Gaul,  accompanied  bv  Caiu'*,  the  eliler  of  his 
adopted  sons,  whom  he  now  proih)si'd  to  intro- 
duce to  tbe  military  st'r\ice;  anil  by  TilHTiiis, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  rise  i>f  a  new  li^lit  in 
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the  person  of  the  young  Cxsar,  tvbo  throliiil 
to  oliscure  his  lustre,  continued  to  receive  £r^ 
marks  of  the  emperor's  favour,  and  waj  oaofr 
dered  as  a  principal  support  of  his  govenuaoL 
Being  plaaxl  at  the  hc*ad  of  the  amiv  on  the 
Rhine,  ho  had  charge  of  tiie  war  \«\ach  b^ 
lately  been  committed  to  Drusus,  his  vooo^ 
brother.  Rut  few  uarticulars  are  mcntKiod  rf 
the  campaign  whic-n  followed  in  that  quailc 
He  is  accused,  in  one  instance,  of  having  vidldK 
the  public  faith,  by  having  seized  as  yimcons 
and  8t*nt  in  chains  to  difFcrt^nt  parts  of  tbe  Ro- 
man pro'-'ices,  the  deputies  of  some  GennuD- 
tions,  whc  came  in  a  public  ca}iacity  to  tnat  c^ 
peace :  and  ol  having  laid  waste  tHe  omioDt  ic 
the  neighbourhood  of  nis  pro\iiice. 

The  Germans,  however,  were  probablr  nlhff 
incensed  than  subdued  by  these  measures^  TbM  | . 
deputies,  who  had  been  made  (irisonere,  ihAW 
might  not  lie  employeil  against  th«r  own  utiapi 
as  nostages,  put  themselves  to  death;  and  thai 
countr>-men  retained  the  most  vehemi.*nt  [lurpM 
of  revenge.    But  whatever  may  haw  Ucn  tk 
result,  it  is  mentioned,  that  Augustas  rroinJ 
from  the  army  the  title  of  imperator,  and  ps% 
this  title  likewise  to  Tiberius  ;  that  he  put  hia 
in  nomination  for  consul  on  the  followinf  vetr, 
an<i,  at  their  return  to  Rome,  peroiittedura  to 
make  his  entiy  into  the  city  in  triumph,  Tibik 
he  himself  declined  the  honour. 

Soon  after  the  emperor's  arri\-al  in  Italy,  be 
sutferetl  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of  ^lpca.■UK 
This  event  made  a  breach  in  the  civil  deuaitovcl 
of  Ills  affairs,  not  li>ss  than  that  which  the  doth 
of  Ajpipjia  had  made  in  the  military.     The  }«- 
dilection  of  this  minister  for  learning,  and  thf  i> 
timacy  in  which  he  lived  with   persons  of  lV 
l>est  and   most  elegant   accomplishments,  ^)» 
were  recommended  to  him  merely  by  their  nrriL 
has  made  his  name  proverbial  aniong  thow  of  tt^ 
patrons  of  letters.     His  inclination  in  lhi«  ati:- 
ter,  if  it  did   not  form  the  taste  of  his  mi?lr:. 
happily  concurred  with  it,  and  brought  hiui  a'- 
quamted  with  those  elegant  prf>iluclitinsofct:i/J* 
which  occupy  the  afltHTtions,  as  well  as  the  Un'} : 
and  which,  in  a  situation  otherwise  likelv  tit  lIi- 
still  pride,  jealousy,  and  distrust  of  nunkini 
s<Tved  at  once  as  an  antidote    to   tli«»s€  r*.A 
and  o{)ened  the  way  to  Ix^tter  disposition.-.    Mf- 
C4cnas  had  Ber\ed  his  prince  with  grval  uAt^^. 
atitl,  if  not  insensible  to  i>er»onal  anibilion.  nl- 
at  least  satisfied  with  the  elevatiuti  he  had  c^irA 
in  the  confidence  of  his  prince.     lie  r^^in  J  i'.- 
equestrian  rank  to  which  he  was  lorn,  wiihi-ui 
endeavouring  to  accumulate  the  pn*feni»nt> u* 
titles  which  were  so  much  an  object  of  aujlmun 
in  the  early  JMirt  of  this  reiijn,   and  soea^/i:. 
acquisition  m  the  latter  pan  of  it.*  It  is  ohnr-.i  l 
however,   that  he  experiencetl,    as  is  coahii : 
some  vicissitude  in  his  inastt^r's  teinjvr,  an-l  i  -i- 
Hved  the  high  measure  of  favour  whirh  hriv. 
joyed,  but  without  any  interru{ition  of  l.i»J.:-.» 
As  he  livrtl,  whi'n  most  in  favour,  witli.-ut  i  ;■ 
public  envy,  Si>  In-  escajKxl  evrrv   pubii.'  i..* -• 
when  KUpi)os«Ml  in  di^:rr;ice.    WfilU-  he  '■nsi:.:.- 
the  i-nnKTor  with  a  continual  iiuxKl  of  eii::.i.. 
ingenuity,  ami  ginwl  temiH-r,  ht-  t*ii>k  t::e;:l'r.- 
to  clny'k  his  pa-i'iions,  nnd  served  him  ni  i«->-. 
tlie  sincerity  of  hi^  s])eoch,  than  by  tlh'  a.Mjti  •' 
his  conduct.  An  instance  of  the  frt^niojn  l.i-:  vi 
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mentionetl  on  occtuon  of  a  trial  in  which  Au- 
iUM  himaelC  according  to  coatom,  tat  in  judff- 

mC  on  some  criminala  of  state.  Mecsnaa  do- 
him  agitated  with  paxaion,  and  likely  to 
ptoffiounce  some  pitBcipitant  or  cruel  sentence, 

'  being  hindered  by  the  crowd  from  reaching 

i  ear,  minded  a  bilki  to  him,  which  contained 

more  than  two  wordti  which  may  be  transla- 

Into  thi#  homely  expreasion,  hangman^  be- 

"   The  admonition,  howerer,  haa  its  effect, 

the  emperor  amounted  the  court. 

The  miniater  left  his  whole  estate,  as  was  the 
fivhion  of  the  age,  to  the  emperor's  dispusal.' 

Bt  the  successive  diminutions  of  the  liflt  of 
con&lanta,  on  whom  Augustus  relieil  for  the  ad- 
niniatration  of  his  government,  the  influence  of 
Liiria,  and  the  fortunes  of  her  son  Tiberius, 
received  a  continual  advancement. 
U.  C.  746.  The  latter,  after  he  had  n-sumed 
J^^*^^  the  military  habit,  in  his  capacity 
Sl^T'cl.  of  oommanSer  of  the  armies  on  the 
Ckifmrnimt,  Rhine,  being  to  enter  on  the  office 
jaag.9\m»,*  of  consul,  was  received  by  ttie  se- 
A  nate  in  the  Curia  Octa\ia,  beyond 
the  walla  of  the  city.  In  his  ad- 
to  this  adaembly  Im  spoke  of  the  public 
which  he  proposed  to  erect.  Among  these 
m  temple  of  Conconl,  to  be  iniicribed  with  his 
aim  name,  joined  with  that  of  his  brother ;  and 
of  ftnother  temple,  to  be  dedicated  by  himself,  in 
eonjunctbn  with  his  mother  Li  via.  He  gave, 
In  her  name  and  in  hU  own,  upon  this  occaidoii, 
•plendid  entertainments  to  the  senate,  and  to 
penona  of  distinction  of  both  sexes.  Having 
vowed  an  exhibition  of  public  shows  for  the  Kofe 
velum  of  the  emperor  from  his  last  campaign,  he 
nuule  all  the  necesMiry  [iroviMon  for  the  {lerform- 
ance  of  his  vow ;  but  U'ing  obligeil  to  sot  out  ft^r 
the  army,  he  trusted  the  dUK*liargc  of  this  duty 
with  Pisn^  his  colleague  in  the  consulate,  and  with 
Cmius,  the  eld«*st  of  the  eni|)eror's  sons. 

This  solemnity  receivctl  a  great  addition  from 
the  sports  and  entertainments  which  were  givi>n 
at  the  aame  time  by  the  emperor  himiielf^  to  cele- 
bnte  the  memory  of  A?n[»{)a,  at  the  o|)enin:r 
of  the  poTtic4),  of^the  hall,  and  of  the  pli>at^un*- 
nnunds  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  that  of- 
ficer to  the  Roman  people.^  Ubdiators  were 
•ihibiled  at  first  in  simple  pairs,  afterwartls  in 
nvimenHis  parties,  that  ft  night  as  in  real  liattk^ 
Such  was  the  ferocity  of  the  Romans  in  the 
choice  of  amusements,  even  after  the  character 
of  the  people  ceased  to  be  miUtary,  and  when  tlie 
public  entertainments,  formerly  {lerhaps  in  part 
intended  as  nurseries  for  soldiers,  had  no  lonnvr 
any  otb(;r  obiect  than  that  of  ministering  to  their 
phosurfc. 

The  Ccsam,  Caius  and  Lucius,  thouirh  yet 
too  young  for  business  of  state,  began  to  feel  the 
•pur  of  ambition,  and  were  alarmed  at  the  ad- 
vancement of  Livia's  family.  Even  their  own 
•tep- Cither,  Tiberius,  they  were  taught  to  consi- 
der as  a  rival  in  consideration  and  {tower.  Ami 
it  is  saiil,  that,  in  order  to  ket>p  {loce  with  him  in 
his  advancement  to  public  honours,  the  voun^rfxt 
of  the  two  brothers  made  aiiplication  to  lie  vr^trtl 
with  the  dignity  of  consul.     The  profiosal  was 
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receiveil  by  the  people  with  applause,  but  diaooii 
raged  by  tlbe  emperor,  who  roBerting,  as  he  pre 
tended,  on  the  presumption  of  hia  own  youth,  oi 
on  the  necessity  of  the  times  which  liaJ  brought 
himself  forwaitl  into  this  station  at  an  improper 
age,  was  pleased  to  say,  *'  Tliat  he  hoped  never 
again  to  see  a  time  when  the  office  of  consul 
must  be  intrusted  to  a  person  under  twenty." 
To  pacify  the  young  man  under  this  disappoint- 
ment, he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood, got  admission  into  the  senate,  and  had  a 
pbre  among  the  members  of  that  body  at  the 
public  theatre. 
Soon  after  this  date  Tiberius,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  jealousy  he  had 
U.  C.  747.  thus  given  to  the  emperor's  adopted 
D.IMims  sons,  underwent  a  great  and  sud- 
c^jt^HMt'  *'*^"  change  in  the  state  of  his  for- 
Vetui.Aug.  tunes.  Upon  his  return  from  Uu) 
22rfs, •%:<«<. 36. camiuign  on  the  Rhine,  he  was 
%-estcd  with  the  character  of  tri- 
bune of  the  people  for  five  ^-ears;  and,  under 
pretence  of  a  war  likely  to  arise  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, from  the  defection  of  the  king  of  Armenia, 
who  was  disfxwed  to  join  the  Parthians,  he  was 
ap(iointed  to  command  the  armies  in  Syria;  but 
it  soon  after  ap{N*an'd,  that  this  pivfemient  and 
change  of  station  were  devised  to  conceal  a  spe- 
cies of  exile  or  removal  from  the  court.  At  nis 
departure  from  Rome,  he  passed  into  Asia ;  but 
instead  of  continuing  liis  route  to  his  Pretended 
destination  in  Syria,  he  withdrew  to  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  when*,  under  pn-tence  of  study,  be 
lived  some  years  in  n'tireincnt. 

The  real  aiuse  of  this  retreat  of 
U.  C.  71f<.  Til»eriu«s  whether  the  jealousk**  oS 
Imprrator  the  young  Caisars,  the  misconduct 
Gr^ar  l^o.  of  Julia,  or  any  other  otieiicc  taken 
P-  CtiraeUu$,  |,y  jj^^,  eni|H^ror  huiiKcIf,  was  never 
Jits.*^io,  known;  and  we  an;  deprivinl  of 
^-tUaCol.  '  any  light  which  nu;rlit  have  l*en 
thrown  by  Oion  Casitius,  on  this,  or 
TJ.  (^.  7 10.  tlie  transactions  of  some  of  tlie  suc- 
C  C«^riai<u.  cecding  \ears,  by  a  manifest  breach 
Sabinui.  „^  j|j^.  ^^.jj  yf  jji^  history.     This  de- 

ii««M."""'  ^"^^   w  ^*'7  i»»i*''f««i.v  supplied 

A»g  24f«.  fn>in  Xi|>hilinus,  Zonaras,  or  any 

.fjfof.  se.  other  of  the  abbreviutors  or  copiers 

of  tills  hiiitorian. 

U.  C.  TjO.  In  colUrting  from  such  authOTM, 

L.  CbrmeliMs  what  i*  little  more  tlian  the  names 

J>n/m/m«.  of  consuU,  wliifh  werve  to  mark  the 

Ur  *'"/""'"*  proi;n'8s  of  diit«'s,  we  learn  that  in 

jfMjr's^tf  t^**  ^"^*  J*"**'  **^*''  *^^  retirement  of 

•fCtait.  Sit.'  Tilk'riu.s,  the  emiieror  himself  hav- 
ing [M'rsisU*d,  for  s«*\enteen  years 

U.  C.  751.  pnvedinc  this  date,  in  rejecting  the 

.         ^  otiice  of  (»nlinary  ciuifiul,  now  again 

CwUT'lSi*.  accepted  of  it ;  tint  he  intended,  in 

M.  M  rUm.  this  rhararler,  to  sol*  innize  the  ad- 

tus  Stimutu,  mission  of  his  sons  I'aius  and  Lu- 

Oiaifiiiif  j-iu^  t^  jjjj,  ajrp  j.f  manhood  ;*  that 

Sif  Svo.  '*'*'  ceremony  was  Hccanlinjriy  I^t- 
^i^ULW.  f»»rnu\l  with  ri'itjuvt  ti>  the  iliUst, 
who  now  a-xsuiiH'.l  tli«*  onliiiary 
dreRg  of  a  man,  was  brou|:lit  into  thr  wriate,  and 
dfcbn-d  chief  of  the  Roiiun  \oulh;"  but  with 
n*sf»e<*t  to  the  yimnirest,  that  it  waj*  ti«'fvrn'd  till 
alwut  three  yrars  atterwurd>s  when  tlie  enijienff 
again  ap[iearetl  in  the  character  of  consul. 

9  Sucton.  in  Ocur.  c  9&     10  Zonaxas,  lib.  z.  c  3S 
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In  on«  of  the  y«iH  of  this  porwvl,  or  nhout  the 
Tear  of  Ro/no  Rnven  huiidriHi  and  fiflv-onr,  is 
fixod  by  the  vulgar  rompnlalion  the  comnnMiro- 
ment  of  our  era  at  the  Urth  of  ChrUt ;  an  event 
not  calriiliited  to  have  an  inirnethute  influerfrc  on 
the  tmni*artion«»  of  ttufr,  or  to  make  a  reirt  in  the 
materials  of  {Niiilioal  history',  thoii^rh  cleRtinecl  to 
prwlnre,  in  a  few  a^es,  a  jjn'at  ehiTiije  in  the 
ini^itutionfs  inmnens  and  sreneml  cimrader  of 
nationfi. 

At  this  date,  from  the  imperfect  reronls  which 
remain,  we  have  s'arcely  any  rnaterbirt  of  hiMo- 
rv,  l)esid«*s  the  ociMirri'n(*<»s  of  the  c^urt,  and  the 
dly  of  Rome;  the  pnlilic  entertiinrntMitn  that 
were  fijiven,  the  occasions  on  which  they  were 
exhibited,  and  the  pn>vi5n<>n  that  was  inar]e  in 
the  capital  for  the  i«iilMi<(tence  and  pleasure  of  an 
idle  and  profliirite  pipnlace. 

The  em[>eror  havini*  aar^in  aMumed  the  office 
of  onlinary  consul,  that  he  ini<jht  prewde  at  the 
admission  of  his  yotinijer  ado])ted  son,  Lncins 
CsMar,  to  the  a«ie  of  manhotxi,  continued  to  Ijold 
the  office  m*  Innju'r  thin  was  neressar\'  for  this 
purpo*\  He  exhibited  mai^nificent  shows  as 
usual  u|)on  this  nci*a>«ion,  and  anion«T  iHliers,  one 
that  is  mentione  I  pmlKiMy  a;*  a  novelty,  a  tihoid 
of  six-anrl-thirty  crocfvliles  of  uncommon  size, 
turne-l  out  to  Im»  hunted  or  flslied  in  the  Iwson  of 
the  circus  Flaminiurf.'  AVhile  the  emiien>r  !jm- 
tified  tlie  j)i*.)ple  in  th.^ir  public  diversions  to  a 
deirn»e  of  debiuch,  he  untie  snine  attempts  ti»  re- 
fj;ul:it:>  the  !;nituitous  di?<tri!iution  of  corn,  th?it 
other  prini'ip  d  f-nsrini*  of  abuse  which  the  Koman 
citizen**,  though  in  other  nMjMVts  fallen  from 
their  sovereiirntv,  still  can*fu!ly  retairuxl  amon*; 
the  relics  of  their  deimvratical  ^ovenunent. 

The  people  of  llurn^  so  lonj  as  they  could 
overawe  the  siMi.ite  by  tlicir  assemblies  or  tumults, 
and  so  Ion:;  as  they  |i:id  t^ie  di^jwisal  of  prefer- 
mcjjts  and  borimr'*.  bnrti^rctl  their  sufTrajiji's  for 
R[M>rt>!  an  1  di-^tribiiti(»n»i  of  corn.  I\»r  t]\c<v  Uio, 
they  were  now  willin/  \.\  st'll  tbiir  sul)jni<>;ii»n  to 
the  prj's<Mit  est:i!»Ii>fmicnt.  and  it  was  inuloubtiHl- 
ly  mon»  sate  to  have  dejirived  them  of  every  other 
preroirative,  t!nn  ti»  n'slmiti  tliem  in  tlu*s<».  'J'he 
num!x*rsthnt  wen*  accustomed  to  r»*ci'ive  corn  at 
the  ]»u})lic  irrinari»*s,  as  we  may  Judtrc  from  the 
numbiT  of  two  hundred  thou«iand,  to  which  it 
was  n.>w  ])roposed  to  n^Iuc**  llicni,  had  increase<l 
to  an  immoflerate  heinht ;  and  as  the  circum- 
stance of  biMU'jj  sul)sisted  jjratuitou-ily,  encouraijcd 
iilloMf'j;.  SM  flii»  v«'ry  attendance  nvpiinNl  at  these 
monthly  distrihuti  »n««  uav(»  a  con»;idrral)l«'  inter- 
nir>ti)ii  t.)  lal>.>Mr.  The  enjjwror  endravoured  to 
at),)K'  s.>fni'  correction  to  both  thes<»  evils,  by  re- 
dnci:i'j  the  numbf^r  of  jHMi'<ioners,  and  by  limit- 
in?;  the  tiii»(»-«  of  di-itriluition  to  thre<»  particular 
tenn-<  in  th*  year.'  IJut  in  makiuij  this  attempt 
he  nveivcd  so  mmy  comiilaints,  that  he  was 
obli:Tr\I  to  lay  a^;!  Ii»  tlie  desiirn. 

A  p),'»ula''e  tlius  supported  in  i«lleness  must 
likewi<i»  Im^  aoius^vl,  and  they  receiveil,  in  this 

fnrtii'ular,  i'vy^'n  th'/ir  masters,  whether  actinu 
rorn  choi'*e  or  poli.'v,  :u)t  onlv  in  tlie  first  |)i*rit)«l, 
but,  ill  tlie  «u!>'('<piiMit  avjesot'this  monarchy,  the 
most  lavish  in  hil'jenre.  Hv  Augustus  in  person, 
they  were  pn'sctited  at  different  times  with  four 
caiiital  ethi!»ilions,  consistiri:r  of  all  tin*  entertain- 
ments in  which  they  wen»  known  to  deiirrht,  and 
with  three-anil-lwenlv  ^riMt  testix-als,  solemni7.ed 


I  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  Iv.  c.  10. 
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in  honour  of  some  other  persons,  as  of  hU  fiitV 
Julius  Caesar,  of  his  nephew  Marorllus,  of  bii 
friend  A£rrip]Ki,  and  of  his  voun^  n'buons  no* 
entrrincf  into  manhood,  an<]  cooiing  to  the  pot- 
session  o(  public  Imnours. 

TIk*  sporta  themselves  though  fierce  and  im- 
tional  in  many  instanceA,  were  splendid^  imgoi* 
ficent,  and  sometimes  interesting.  The  prcvbtf 
of  the  Roman  ])eo)>le,  in  vast  spaces  or  thntm 
fitted  up  to  receive  them,  vi-as  always  awful  ind 
sublime.  The  precedenee  of  rank' at  thnefn* 
tvrtainments,  was  consic-iereil,  even  umlrr  tbe 
repultlic,  as  a  pnnci}ial  object  of  state.  The  fitit 
l)en'*hes  wen*  reserved  fir  tlie  senatoTB ;  the  wxt, 
at  certain  [leriods,  had  been  allotted  to  theeqae^ 
trian  onler;  and  the  question,  whether  thisorifl 
should  be  mixetl  with  the  people,  or  sf^antrd 
from  them,  nuule  a  subject  at  (liferent  timfsof 
much  dispute  and  contention.  The  fiinale  ifx 
too  liad  their  places,  though  at  the  fi^Iits  of  ^ 
diators  they  were  n^moved  to  a  dii»tance.  brin^ 
seated  behind  the  otiier  sfiertators;  and  frumllK 
athletic  oramcs  were  excluiled  altogether.' 

The  ciKirsencM,  ncverthidess,  of  those  pul^Sc 
ent4>rtainments  to  which  the  Roman  women  «ren 
still  admittfHl;  the  want  of  any  inter\-al,  m  tbrir 
mann<*rs,  between  a  rigtirous  se\-erity,  and  the 
other  extn'tne  of  an  unl)Ounded  licem^*^  had,  b 
many  instances,  the  worst  etTcvt  on  their  coniiixl 
'J' he  em|veror  himsidf  had  n  distreseiinjz  exani}<!tf 
nf  this  eflivt  in  his  own  fiunily,  by  the  lUfrnat 
delist ucheries  of  his  dauirlitcr  Julb,  who,  havin;; 
once  c^uitted  the  reserve,  and  bruko  throu<zh  tw 
austentit»s  of  her  father's  house,  hail  no  kmiTi 
any  restraints  of  decency  or  establitthed  proprii-ij 
to  regulate  her  liehaviour.  It  was  n*i>ortrtl,  thai, 
without  any  preteni;e  of  seduction,  aJftTtiiin,  i^ 
choict*,  she  multiplied  her  psirnmourv  i nde tjuitf.iv, 
and  even  frequented  the  places  of  public  debancli. 

The  em}ien>r,  thou£;h  not  supjH»**e<l  to  l»e  wor:*.- 
in:l  in  tlie  tenderness  of  a  jKirciit,  u{H>n  the  il»- 
tj*ction  ()f  these  disonlers,  prociHHicd  a:;nihi>t  Ms 
dauixhter  more  with  the  ri:n»ur  «>f  anotfrnUd 
maijistnite,  than  with  the  n?!uctanl  si-verity  of  a 
father.  In  the  first  transjKirt  of  his  {«t4&kri, 
he  haMtened  to  lay  his  aci^usatiou  IxTore  the  a<^ 
nate,  and  obtaine<l  from  this  as&teinblv  an  art  ■-l' 
banishment  a(;:iinst  her,  by  which  s)ie  w»s  rt^ 
moved  to  a  small  island  on  the  coast,  reduced  N^ 
low  diet,  and  forbid  to  rect*ive  any  \Lsits ;  as|«Yirt 
of  imitrisonment,  which  becana*  common  in  ibt 
sequ«*l  of  this  and  the  subsequent  reigns. 

5ScrilMini:i,  the  mother  of  iht'  unhappy  ciii^ 
now  arrived  at  a  preat  aixe,  and  pn»ser^inj  ia 
a  state  of  eeiKiration  from  her  ItusJKind,  an  un- 
blemished reputation,  gave  way  to  the  fttMir.,;* 
of  nature,  ami  followe«l  her  chiM  into  thu:  plj-v 
of  n^treat  or  imf)risonm«'nt.  The  fatJ;rr  i'^ 
uiwn  reflection,  grievously  lamentcil  his  nishni?*, 
in  [)ublishini;,  by  a  n*fen*nct*  to  the  s<'nate.  lit 
scanilal  of  his  own  house,  and  bitterly  reirr.-lti  i 
the  severity  by  whii'.h  he  bad  omjiasjuixJ  ar:i 
renden-d  incumble  the  wounds  of  his  own  la:  i- 
ly.  "If  Ajrrippa  or  jMiv.'tnns  had  livo.l,"  .';e 
was  heanl  to  sjiy,  "  1  sh(»uld  have  l»ctn  restnirk J 
fn»rn  this  act  of  ini}»rudcnce."< 

In  the  sequel  of  this  transact  inn,  he  indii'::iil 
his  res<'ntMient  with  l<*ss  etruii'jlo  airainst  i'.f 
supiK>srd  partners  of  hisdaui^hter's  jtuiil ;  onk-ri-! 
Julius  .Antonius,  with  some  other   }H*rs»»ns  .1 
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l%b  nnk  inToNed  in  the  nina  charge,  to  be  put 
to  detth.  With  respect  to  one  of  thoKC  crimi- 
Bab^  who  happened  to  be  vested  with  the  cha- 
ffMter  of  tribune,  he  afTcclvd  a  reganl  to  the  an- 
drat  laws  of  the  republic,  and  was  plcasied  to' 
VBvpite  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  until  the 
time  of  his  office  as  tribune  should  expire.  Be- 
iiW  iM  that  Phcebe,  the  freed  woman  and  con- 
ficunt  of  Julia,  when  she  heard  of  her  mistrcsD^s 
iite,  had  put  herself  to  death;  "I  had  rather  be 
Um'  &ther  of  Phoebe,"  hetaiil,  "than  of  Julia." 

Penons  who  were  disposed  to  pay  their  court, 
etcr  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity,  took  occasion 
to  flatter  the  emperor,  even  on  occasion  of  thin 
paiiifiil  transaction.  They  hastened  to  show 
tbemsclTes  in  a  situation  like  tliat  of  the  prince, 
and  to  offer  him  the  consolation  ot'  fellow-sutrercrB, 
in  the  distrrss  he  endured ;  made  complaints  in 
tiw  senate  of  the  licenw  of  their  daughters  and 
of  their  wives,  and  even  raked  up  particulars  of  a 
mj  obsolete  date.  They  ttx>  broui^ht  formal 
pro«ecutionS|  in  order  to  obtain  the  interposition 
of  law  and  public  authority,  to  restrain  the  dis- 
onien  of  their  children ;  mit  the  emperor  re- 
eeivcd  this  species  of  courtship  with  indifference, 
Ukl  refused  to  hear  any  arcuKation,  of  which  the 
■abject  had  preceded  a  fixed  and  very  recent 
date.* 

IT    C  '*V>       ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  sequel 
'  '  "■  of  tliis  history,  durinj;  the  two  yeaw 

CbMw  OtT'   that  immedbtely  followctl;  but  in  a 

T't'"/^J^i   periwl,   of  which    these  were  t!ic 
tuimt  L.  (Ml-   '   •     •     1  .  ^*  4  1 

murMiiu  Pit*.  pnnci{xil  tranrfactionfl,  we  cannot  tie 

Jim/f.  37aM.    surprised  that  the  chroiii<;le  is  di'fec- 

mEtaL  CI.        tii-e,  mir  jinlrt-d  j»n.'atly  rt'gn-l  the 

silence  »if  a  few  vrars. 

The  onlinury  administnitfon  of  An!^u>tii4,  in 

punuinir  the  imlitiral,  civil,  and  mili- 

V.  C  7r>3.  tary  fornix,  wnich  he  had  ostahlishiHl, 

noduulit  was  ab!c  and  flurrrs^tt'ul ; 

C  C**mr.       >mt  bcin;;  oiire.  doM:ril»»»<l,  d()OS  not 

^"f*  •J?'*''  admit  of  repetition.     Tin*  more  in- 

p0ulus.         terestinir  subjects  of  hiNtorv,  tran**- 

«f«f.  S^ML     actions  that  rouse  tlie  jra.-'sions,  ami 

•fiutf.  tiS.        keep  in  sus])eMse  the  expectations, 

the  nopeii,  ami  the  fears  of  iiu'ii,  \vrrt» 

in  thi:*  Tvisn  in>*t  carrtullv  avoided.   A  iH>wtTful 

army  was  stitionnl  on  the  Rhine,  to  keep  the 

prarc  of  that  frontier.     Kven  the  court  was  luil- 

€mJ  into  ncrftvt  tranquillity  by  the  want  of  any 

com{ie(ition  fur  the  em^jcror's  favour.  Ttiis  point 

bein^  fully  decided,  by  the  place  which  was  oc- 

cupie"!  bv  the  (.-.T^ars,  Caius  and  Lucius;  their 

suppo«(eJ  rival  TitN'rius,  who  hiul  been  sicriticed 

to  their  jealouHV,  still  remained  in  his  exile  at 

Rhixlcs. 

The  defection  of  .'\nnenui  from  the  alliance 

of  the  Kt>inani«  to  thit  of  the  Parthian**,  th<'  «>c- 

i-HMon  U{xm  which  it  had  Ihtii  preti'iulitl  that 

TilteriuH  was  destinod  to  command  in  Asi:i,  Mill 

itub<i<ed ;  but  the  command  of  the 

IT.  C.  7.'! I,  armies  in   that  part  of  the   worM. 

P.  nnveius  with  the  charge  of  recovcrinsj   the 

*3^****         kingdom  of  Armenia  to  its  fomwr 

f«^*!»iio      Htitf  of  »li"pend;i!uv  t»ii  Kniiic,   was 

'mi^tat7i*.i.  '     c-»iniiiitt<^l  to  (.'ains  ('jD^ir,  now  first 

ill   the  fiivour  of  the  eiiijuTor,  and 

hi^rhest  in  tli**  exjMTt.tiioii-  of  thi*  p ■•«<|»I«'. 

Jt  wxs  thoui;lit  projit»r,  that  Ixith  tin-  broil. crs, 


3  Dio.  Cat*,  lib.  Iv.  c.  10. 
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about  this  time,  should  be  ocnt  to  the  command 
of  armies;  Caius  to  that  of  Svria,  and  Lucius  to 
Spain ;  and  these  removals  of' the  young  Cesan 
from  court  were  supposed  to  be  devised  or  pro- 
cured by  the  empress  Livia,  because  tLey  made 
way,  in  a  little  time  afterwards,  for  the  recall  of 
her  son.* 

But  l)efore  any  re.<«oIution  taken  at  court  in  fa- 
vour of  Tilwriiis  was  publicly  known,  Caius 
Cffsar,  in  his  way  to  the  east,  arrived  in  Greece, 
attendeil  by  a  numerous  train  of  officers.  At 
Chios,  he  received  a  \Tsit  from  Tiberius,  profess- 
ing the  most  submissive  respect  to  the  prince 
himselfl  and  to  the  officers  of  his  court ;  anJ  from 
thence  continued  his  route  through  the  province 
of  Asia,  every  where  received  as  the  son  of  the 
eniperor. 

The  kin^r  of  Parthia,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
voung  (.-lesar  in  his  neighbourhood,  desired  to 
liave  a  conference  with  him,  and  they  met  on 
the  Ku[>hrateH  in  a  small  island,  each  Having  an 
equal  number  of  attendants.  They  afterwards 
mutually  accepteil  of  entertainments  from  each 
other  in  their  respective  quarters.  Phraatet 
agT«i>(l  not  to  supfMirt  the  Armenians,  in  their 
defection  from  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and 
Caius  pmceedeil  to  take  possession  of  their  coun- 
tr}*,  as  a  province  of  Rome.  On  his  approach  to 
Antagera,  a  r>lace  on  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  the 
{Tjites  Ix'ins  siiut  against  him,  he  presented  him- 
S4'lf  under  the  wullts  and  while  he  summoned  the 
iiovenior  to  surrender,  was  struck  bv  an  arrow 
from  the  battlements.  The  wound  he  n^ceived, 
thouirh  in  ap{H'anim*e  not  mortal,  afli-cted  his 
health,  ami  threw  him  into  a  state  of  dejeiMion 
and  languor,  in  which  he  de^in-d  to  he  recalled 
from  his  (station,  and  expro*iH.Hl  his  disgust  to 
afliiirs  of  biate. 

Cains  iKMug  permitted  to  n^ire  from 
V.  C.  T.M.  his  coMiniaiid  by  the  ein|[N*ror,  who 
L.  .T7iM«  was  mortitii'd  to  tintl  in  him  a  pusil- 
iMmia,  laniinity  so  unworthy  of  the  mm  of 

M.SereiliuM  AgripiKi,  and  of  his  own  sua'eshor 
3f«jJ?!iow#.    ^^'**  carried  to  the  c«iast  in  a  Uttei, 
If:/a(*6l.      and   tliere  embarked  ft>r  Italy;  but 
ha\inq  on  his  way  put  into  a  {X)rt  of 
Lycia,  he  died  at  Lymira  in  that  pnivince. 

Lu(  ius,  the  other  grandson  ot  Augustus,  by 
his  danirhter  Julia,  died  some  time  U-fore  at 
Marseilles,  in  his  way  to  Si>ain ;  and  these  deaths 
happening  no  o|)|)ortunely  for  the  family  of  Li\ia. 
laid  this  designing  woman  und<*r  suspicion  of 
having  be«>ii  active  in  ]>rocuring  them.  The 
bodies  of  the  deceased  were  liorne  through  the 
provinces  by  officers  of  rank,  ami  by  the  princi- 
])al  inhabitants,  to  be  entered  at  Rome.  Their 
shields  and  lances,  richly  adornetl  with  gold, 
l>eing  gi1>s  nvtde  to  them  by  the  (*<{uestrian  orth'r, 
when  they  were  admitted  to  the  age  of  man  hot  mI, 
were  hung  up  as  monuments  in  the  liall  of  tlie 
senate.' 

AN>ut  this  time,  the  thinl  jieriml  «>f  ten  years^ 
for  which  Augustus  liad  accepted  of  the  g«»>ern- 
ment,  U'ing  expirvtl,  he  went  tti rough  the  furm 
of  laving  down,  and  re-assuming  hiji  |io\vtr. 

T1m»  jifople,  at  one  of  the  eiilert-iininents 
which  W4'n.»  given  on  this  ocraMi>n,  ha\ing  aji- 
plii'd  to  the  eiiqu'ror  an  apjJiudi-d  p.i'«.'«;igi'  ai 
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Bomr  poet,  with  the  title  of  "  Ion]  or  master,"  lie 
gave  si{!iijt  of  dispIeuKure,  and,  on  tlie  following 
Say,  |)uhlishe<i  a  iM^vere  eihet,  furbii]tlin}r  the  title 
of  "niastf'r"  Xmua  pivrii  to  hiui  hy  any  ^nTson, 
or  u|K»n  iiny  mTUHion  wimttver.'  "  My  name  is 
Comur,*'  he  naid,  "and  nf>t  master." 

AuuuntiiH  waH  now  in  the  lUrcline  of  life,  had 
ftur\i\ed  his  pnnci|>;d  ronfidaiitu  and  friend^ 
^  hill  ne;il)ew  and  (rnndrhildren,  on  whom  he  had 
rested  \m  hofte^.  1  le  had  been  recently  ilishonour- 
e<I  in  the  conduet  of  his  daughter,  and  had  bound 
hini!M*lf,  by  a  formal  act  of  the  senate,  to  pertsist 
in  the  rigour  of  his  tn>atment  towards  her.  In 
thexe  rircumHtaneeM,  it  was  thought  that  inter- 
ces-sioiiM  in  favour  of  a  child  must  lie  flattt^ring  to 
the  father,  and  manv  applimtions  were  accord- 
ingly made  in  her  Itehalf ;  but  he  remained  inex- 
orable, and  U'ing  guided  entin'ly  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Liviii,  cast  himitelf  UfMin  her  family  as 
a  last  ivs«)uice.  Under  thetu*  circumstances,  and 
from  the  approach  of  old  age,  he  was  olnsen'ed  to 
languish,  and  to  Kwe  much  of  his  fonner  vivacity. 

TdM'rius  had  Uvn  n-called  to  Uouk*  soon  after 
the  de]iarture,  and  U-fore  the  death  of  the  two 
(*ir<«iirii.  Upon  this  List  event,  he  was  adopted 
by  theemiN'ror;  luit  on  condition,  that  he  him- 
M*lf,  though  a  father,  having  a  tion  already  men- 
tioiit*d  of  the  name  of  Drusus,  by  his  lirst  wife 
Vi|miinia,  should  uevrrtheKn»  adopt  Ciermanicus 
Cn's.ir,  the  son  of  his  brother,  wno  lK«ing  elder 
than  hi^own  son,  was  intended  to  have  the  advan- 
ta<;e  of  seniority  in  all  their  futun^  pnitcnsions. 

'i'his  successor  to  Agrip|Mi  and  his 
U.  < '.  7.V».  fiunily,  In-ing  now  the  ado|ited  stm 
Srrt  .*:/i«»  ^^  Augustus,  and  heir  api>an>nt  of 
Cat^s,  '  his  f(»rtunes,  had  every  where  a 
V.  SfHtiut  numerous  attendance  of  jx'rsons  who 
&i'MrNiujt.  vvishcil  to  i»av  their  court.  Heing 
^raMij  apjKJintrtl  ti»  liis  former  station,  at 
t!ie  hra<i  of  the  armies  on  the  Rhine, 
h\<  proixH'ss  through  the  ]>ro>infes  to  that  fn»n- 
tii-r.  w.is  marked  by  the  multitudes  who  lliK'k«"d 
from  :ill  uuarters  to  nn^ivt!  him.  In  his  first 
Ciun|i.iign  he  iHMietnited  to  the  Wes<T,  and  over- 
ran ill  the  nations  of  that  neighl>ourh(K)d.' 

Thi*  i'miH'n>r.  relying  uj)»>n  his  newly  adopti  d 
son  for  the  comlutl  of  the  war  on  the  Rhine, 
rem.iineil  at  Koine,  when*  he  was  ein|>loyiHl 
chielly  in  n'fonning  the  senate,  and  inn-buikhng 
the  palaei*  which  had  Uvn  lately  consumed  by 
fin-.  In  the  last  of  thewt  works,  he  had  olft'rs  of 
assii'tance  from  many  of  the  senat4>rs,  and  from 
pi'rstHH  of  hi-^  court,  wlu>  brought  him  c«)nsider- 
B!»le  <uins  in  the  way  of  voluntary  contributions. 
}>«'ing  unwillii:g,  however,  to  let  the  burden  thus 
fall  entirely  uinmi  ]M*rsons  the  nnist  attached  to 
himself,  he  hud  a  tax  of  twentv-five  denarii  on 
each  cor)M)ration,  and  a  capitation  of  one  dena- 
rius on  each  [irivate  |H>rson ;  and  having  from 
this  fund  rebuilt  the  {wdace,  which  had  hitherto 
U'en  aci-ounted  a  private  projH^rty,  he  declare<l  it 
for  I  lit*  fiitun'^a  public  e<lifiee,  destined  ns  ainan- 
sioii  tor  the  supreme  commander  of  the  army, 
and  head  i>f  the  empin*.' 

Ten  eomrnissioners  ix'ing  api)«)inte«l  to  insjHTt 
the  rolls  itf  the  siMiate,  and  to  restore  its  dignity, 
Ihe  lirit  m»'asun*  projH^s^'il  tor  this  ]»urp-.is4»  was 
to  t.ike  a-.v:iy  all  ap|H'anin<'e  of  eonxtniint,  and 
to  U-ave  »'\erv  memU'r  at  liUrtv  to  rengn  his 
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seat ;  but  the  greater  number,  cither  fearing  ta 
he  marked  out  as  disatlected  to  the  (mrseDt^ 
vernment,  or  willing  to  ^^irtake  in  the  lounty 
of  Ca.'sar,  who^  in  many  instanced,  ref^irrd  tbe 
fortunes  of  si.nators  that  were  frone  to  <l<aT, 
still  continued  to  hold  their  placeK,  and  atTeded 
zeal  for  the  forms  on  which  Augustus  was  (jlcaad 
to  nmt  his  authority. 

In  this  and  other  instance^  it  in  in«tructifv  to 
I  oWrve  with  what  care  thii*  faovereign  of  the  ad* 
:  pire  endeavoured  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  Rucnn 
citizens,  and  to  presene  the  distinction  of  mnh, 
while  in  reality  liis  (wlicy  wae  calculated  to  n- 
move  all  distinctions,  to  n^nder  all  ranks  eqoillT 
dependant  on  himself;  or,  if  any  distinction  ircfe 
suffered  to  remain,  tendt^d  ir.  the  sequel,  or  uadrr 
his  hucci>s8oni,  to  lender  the  nK»*t  honounUe 
conditions  the  l«>ast  secure. 

Augustus  had  returns  made  of  all  the  iDoit 
resiiectable  families  in  Italy,  and  of  those  who 
had  a  nn>i)erty  of  alnve  two  hundred  acrteitia.* 
He  laid  great  n'straints  on  the  roanumisEieD  of 
slaves ;  a  practice  by  which  he  alleged,  that  the 
privileges  of  Romans  were  rashly  prostituted 
to  the  refuse  of  all  nations,  and  to  the  mrannt 
onler  of  nien.  The  Lex  JKlia  Sentia,  which 
toi>k  its  name  fmm  one  of  the  consuls  of  thii 
year,  had,  for  its  object,  the  refoniiatiun  of  thii 
abus(\  Hv  this  law  W*s  fixed  the  age  at  ^bich 
a  master  should  have  the  power  of  s«'ttiiig  hit 
slave  at  lilierty,  and  the  age  of  the  rdave  at  nhich 
he  might  lie  set  fre<',  ti>gether  with  the  mutual 
rights  and  privileg4>s  of  the  patron  or  foruMT 
masti>r,  and  of  the  freed  man,  or  cmancipatfd 
slave.* 

As  the  present  government  Iiegan  to  havT 
proscription,  as  well  as  ex{)i'diency  on  its  siiiir, 
every  attemi»t  on  the  em{N*ror's  life  had  thecrino- 
nality  of  tn*ason,  and  must  have  Invn  condemn- 
e<l  u|>on  every  consideration  which  e>tahlL<htil 
monarchy  can  sugg^■^t.  "\Vhoc:v»r  nunle  >i:fh 
an  attempt  might  W  considen^i  as  a  dunirt'^^uf 
and  ill-anvised  assassin,  who  attacked  the  ci^ii- 
munity  itself  in  the  ])erson  of  its  suvcnign,  and 
whose  crime,  in  that  {mrtieular  instanct\  tiMulcil 
to  involve  the  world  anew  in  anarchy  and  ttjixd- 
sIumI. 

The  jirivileges  or  pn*tensions  of  citi7A*ns  unJir 
tin*  n'publie,  wen*  long  smce  etfaccNl.  But  a  vm 
few  wen^  lell  who  had  enjoyed,  or  even  could 
rememU'r  the  existence  of  them  ;  yet  private 
n'sentment,  or  the  remains  of  republican  zial, 
and  the  supposed  right  of  every  {icrson  to  Tfzt\ 
usurfNitions,  had  pnKluc4tl  some  atttMupts  \.-i  thb 
sort  during  the  pn-sent  reign.  Kvcn  in  thi» 
advanced  {leriod  of  it,  a  cons[»iracy  was  iletivltil 
in  which  C'onieUus  Cinna,  a  grandson  of  IN-m- 
|)ey,  and  descende<l  of  that  Cinna,  wht\  togiilirr 
with  Caius  Marius,  was  once  at  the  head  ul'  t^io 
popular  faction,  formed  a  design  to  supprts:"  the 
pres<'nt  usur[iation  of  Ca'sar,  and  lo  n^ton-  il>* 
n'))ublie,  in  which  his  ancestors  luul  maik  so 
conspicuous  a  figure. 

Augustus  was  gnatly  jKTplexi'tl  on  the  ilwv- 
very  of  this  plot;  and  having  ulreadv,  nii  iiL<r 
iH?easioiis,  exhau.-liHl  the  means  of  se\»Tit_\,  Wi-^ 
now,  it  is  said,  {X'rsuaded  bv  Liviu  to  trv  tl.c 
ellivts  of  clemency,  and  of  a  gen*  nHi-*  ri'ii:i- 
dence.  "  This  ctjnduct,''  bhe  (►bserved,  -  wi  u  J 
tend  to  disarm  his  enemies,  and  Wuuld  indrtst 
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niimbCTs  in  his  preKrvation  by  the  ties  of  afiec- 
tioD  and  gtalitode." 

The  emperor,  beins  accordingly  prevailed  on 
•o  take  this  ooune,  ordered  that  the  conspirator 
flboald  be  introduofd  to  his  presence,  gave  him 
•o  understand,  that  his  guilt  was  discovered,  and 
lua  accomplices  known,  remonstrated  against  an 
•ttctnpt  so  ungenerous  and  unprovoked,  but  re- 
lieved the  young  man  of  his  fears,  by  a^uring 
him  of  pardon,  and  of  every  other  species  of 
protection  for  the  future.  In  these  assurances 
fie  even  went  b^ond  what  mere  clemency  re- 
quired, affected  to  upbraid  the  author  of  a  design 
oa  his  own  life  with  false  modesty,  in  not  de- 
Binding  the  honours  to  which  he  was  justly 
entitled  by  his  birth ;  and  concluded  with  saying, 
That,  as  he  trusted  they  were  from  hencefor- 
wanl  to  be  friends,  he  should  be  glad  to  receive 
hta  applications  in  any  matter  by  which  he  could 
contnbute  to  his  advancement  or  interest ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  named  him  for  consul  at  the 
next  succession  to  this  dignity. 

In  this  year  are  dated,  among 
U.  C.  757.  other  measures,  some  reguhtions 
/w  ru  ■^*—  which  were  made  by  the  emperor 
SiM*^  for  the  better  government  of  the 
MagnuM.  army ;  and,  wlut  was  scarcely  leas 
L^ymUrjMM^  important  in  the  opinion  of  the 
jjlg*^*  times,  for  the  conduct  of  entertain- 
^■jr'aL.  vamU  in  the  public  theatres.  The 
JEUL  66.  military  establishment  consisted  of 
six-and-twenty  legioms^  with  nine 
or  ten  pnetorian  bands,  composed  of  a  thousand 
men  each.  Augustus,  to  restore  the  honours  of 
the  military  character,  had,  from  the  begin  ninjg 
of  his  reign,  made  it  a  rule  to  exclude  from  his 
armies,  as  much  as  possible,  all  emancipated 
slaves.  This  exclusion,  together  with  some  re- 
fiirmations  which  diminished  the  profits  formerly 
enjoyed  by  military  men,  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult,  upon  any  sudden  emergency,  to  com- 
plete the  legions.  Augustus  found  himself 
oliliged  to  increase  his  bounty  in  order  to  recruit 
the  army ;  but  instead  of  giving  more  to  those 
who  enlisted,  or  increasing  his  levy-monev,  he 
choae  to  engage  them  by  the  hope  of  future 
advantages,  to  be  reaped  after  certain  periods  of 
dutiful  service.  In  the  pnetorian  bands,  he  made 
^  regulation,  that,  after  sixteen  jears*  service,  the 
ipeteran  should  be  entitled  to  his  dismission,  and 
m  premium  of  twenty  thousand  sesterces.'  In 
the  lesions,  after  twelve  years'  service,  that  he 
dbould  be  entitled  to  twelve  thousand  sesterces;* 
and,  as  a  fund  for  these  payments,  it  is  probable 
that  the  tax  of  a  twentieth  on  all  le^cies  be- 

aoeathed  to  strangers^  heirs  of  choice,  or  to 
istant  relations,  was  imposed  about  this  time. 
This  tax  did  not  extend  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  ordinary  heir  at  law,  nor  to  legacies'  made 
to  the  poor,  or  to  persons  in  indigent  circum- 
stances. 

With  respect  to  the  public  entertainments, 
fresh  regulatbns  were  made  to  keep  places  in 
the  circus  for  senators  and  knights,  apart  from 
the  commons,  or  lower  class  of  the  people. 

It  being  observed,  that  the  office  of  edile, 
which  formerly  included  the  care  of  all  public 
entertainments,  was  avoided ;  and  that  even  the 
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dignity  of  a  vestai.  which  was  wont  to  be  so 
much  deared  by  the  most  honourable  fiuniKes  at 
Rome,  ceased  to  be  in  request,  it  was  decreed, 
that  all  the  qucstors  of  any  preceding  year  should 
ca^t  lots  for  the  office  of  cdile;  and  that  the 
rules  restricting  the  choice  of  vestals  to  persona 
of  the  most  noble  extraction,  should  now  oe  con- 
siderably relaxed,  or  dispensed  with;  so  that 
women,  even  descended  from  enfranchised  slaves, 
might  be  admitted  into  this  order:  a  very  un- 
likely way  to  engage  persons  of  superior  rank  to 
adopt  it. 

This  year  Agrippa  Posthumus  came  of  age, 
and  assumed  the  dress  of  manhood ;  but,  though 
adopted,  as  his  elder  brothers  had  been,  into  the 
family  of  the  emperor,  he  appean  not  to  have 
been  thought  wortny  to  replace  them ;  and  being 
obscured  by  the  riper  age  and  superior  fiivour 
of  Tiberius,  he  passed  through  tms  ceremony 
with  fewer  demonstrations  of  consideration  or 
respect  from  the  people  than  had  been  paid  to 
his  brotheTs. 

The  public  was  alarmed  with  earthquakes 
and  inundaUons  of  rivers,  which,  however  de- 
structive, were  considered  more  as  the  presages 
of  future  calamities  than  as  present  evils,  and 
their  significance  in  that  point  of  view  was  con- 
firmed l}y  a  famine,  whicn  immediately  foUowcd 
or  accompanied  these  events.  The  inundation 
of  the  Tiber  had  overflowed  the  city  lor  many 
days,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  pass  through 
the  streets  in  boats.  The  markets  could  not  M 
supplied ;  and  this  circumstance,  joined  to  a  real 
scarcity,  which  kept  up  the  prices  afler  the  inun- 
dation suljsided,  occasioned  a  dearth  which  lasted 
for  some  years. 

During  this  time  of  distress,  it 
U.  C.  758.     lieing  thought  im|XMsible  to  find  the 
usual  sup{>iy  of  provisionii  it  was 
Jtf.  JRmUiuM   judged  necessary  to  lessen  the  usual 
ijiepidtL$,  consumption ;  and  for  this  purpose 

^  ^/*?V'  *^^  glacJiatorSj'O  all  slaves  ke|)t  for 
^J^!^  sale,  and  all  foreignens  except  phy- 

CatuM  yiU*».  sicians  and  public  teachers,  were 
Jhig.  33ii«,  ordered  to  be  removed  a  hundred 
JStmL^.  miles  from  the  city.'*  Even  the 
servants  and  attendants  of  the 
court  were  dismissed  in  great  numbers,  and  a 
vacation  was  proclaimed  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
in  Older  that  as  many  as  could  possibly  be  spared 
from  the  city  should  depart  The  attendance  of 
senatore  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  law  requir- 
ing the  presence  of  certain  numbera  of  that  body 
to  give  vslidity  to  their  acts  was  suspendcu. 
Commissionera  were  named  to  inspect  tne  mar- 
kets. All  feasting,  on  the  birth-day  of  the 
emperor,  or  on  other  days  of  rejoicing,  was  pro- 
hibited ;  and  persons,  wont  to  receive  an^  part 
of  their  subsistence  in  com  from  the  pubhc  gra- 
naries, had  double  the  usual  quantity  served  out 
to  them. 

Notwithstanding  these  measures  taken  for  tiie 
relief  of  the  peouTe,  their  discontents  breaking 
forth  in  libels  and  seditious  complaints,  rewank 
were  published  for  discovering  tne  authors,  and 
some  being  detected,  were  brought  to  trial,  and 
punished.'^ 

The  emperor  now  willing,  from  the  decline 
of  his  age,  to  be  relieved  o(  part  of  the  ordinary 
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businrw  of  irtatr,  intruistrd  the  rr^ri\inf;  of 
forpi<:ii  ambaM^-idoF!!  to  thrrc  {iers«iri!i  wlimu  ho 
ctuiM'  fruin  t\w  Hcnute.  At  tbo  »»arn<*  time  he 
hiiiiHi-lf,  with  his  onltnary  rouncil,  niiitiniiitl  to 
drlilN'nito  on  all  quwtiniis  which  anxc  n.'l;ttin^  ta 
the  internal  (roveninu'nt  of  the  eiii])irp.  lie  ai>- 
pearit  tf>  have  eoiimiitteil  hiinM-lf,  without  any 
{inwiMTt  t>r  chan:;e,  to  the  intluenm  of  Litia 
antl  hrr  family  ;  am!,  to  confirm  him  in  thix  lYi*- 
IKwIhun,  liad  fre({uent  vi»iui  from  'I'ihrriu^  who, 
thou<!li  (reiM'Tully  iitatiuiu*«1  on  the  frontier  of  the 
empire,  carefully  altrnrletl  to  the  Htate  of  his 
intennitK  at  Roine,  as  tliey  Rtood  botli  with  the 
cmiK'ror  and  with  the  {leople. 

In  the  tide  which  woh  thud  turned  in  favour 
of  the  (.'laudian  family,  the  survivin^v  Aixn\)\a 
MH'ined  to  lorm  an  inriurinountahle  liar ;  hut  thin 
youutf  man,  lieincr  of  a  rude  ami  brutal  <Ii!i|XMi- 
tion,  ;;ave  his  antaironist  everv  advantai^e  in  thfir 
finpiHMetl  comiietition.  Ilavinii,  almut  this  time, 
given  K)me  flarrrant  proof  of  thiA  diameter  in 
his  iN'haviuiir  to  Li\iii,  and  even  to  tlic  emjH'ror 
hiniM'lf,  he  was  degraded  from  his  place  in  the 
Cimilv  of  (.Vsiir,  and  Henl,  und(*r  a  military 
guon),  to  the  ii>Lind  of  Planasia,  near  to  (.'orsica, 
when*  he  remained  a  prisoner  duiing  the  rc- 
maimler  of  this  n'i<rn.i 

From  the  disjjnice  of  Ajrriopa  Posthumas 
it  was  no  lonjiiT  doubtful  tliat  TilN>riuH  wa^  des- 
tined to  inherit  the  fortunes  and  jMiwer  of  Au- 
l^u^ituM.  He  alone  wa^  eritrusteil  uiierever 
f^nwi  armies  were  to  \w  as:^-inhltil,  and  was 
fmploV(*il  in  every  service  tiiat  was  likely  to  end 
with  lustre.  Tn)ubles  on  the  frontier  i»f  Asia 
or  Afric.i  wrn^  entnisied  to  otiier  hand-^;  hut 
the  hanler  struujle  with  the  Cierinaiir',  l).i]ma- 
tians,  anil  other  fienv  nations  of  l!uro|ie,  \v.i< 
committed  to  him.  Af\er  havin-^  }H-iiet  riled,  in 
his  last  C4im}Kii<rii,  to  the  We^T  and  the  |-!1Im>,3 
he  WMH  caileil  oil'  to  su|)}>ort  hi-t  nrphew  arid 
»fl«tjited  son  ( ienn.iriicu.'S  wiio,  ciini:M:iii(Iiii::  liie 
oniiv  on  the  side  of  I  ).diiiati:i,  found  hiiii*^e|t'  t«io 
weak  to  eiecnl4>  tlie  hcrvice  un  uhicli  lie  had 
been  eiiiployed. 

The  provinces  east  of  the  ITadriiitic,  nnd  fri»m 
thenfi*  proliiihly  to  the  Danul'te, 
U.  (\  T.'jI*.  Iiiid  fornii\l  the  p];in  «»f  a  jieneral 
jf  fjfi^iug  n-volt.  It  was  rejHirted,  at  this 
AVrrrt  .  yiiii'  time,  that  lliotu*  nations  could  as- 
nu*.  (^  r.iii-  seinhle  t  i<xht  hundred  thousind 
liuMMrtilluA    „j,,„    .,,„j  ,|mt  ihey  had  two  hun- 

JlHg\\\to  '^'■•■'^  llii)us;inil  fin)t  oroju'rly  armed, 
»*.74i/.0rt.'  with  nine  tlioiisaiul  hors*».  IJein:; 
HO  iMiwerful  in  )H>int  of  niniiU'rs, 
t!iev  were  enabled  to  divitie  thiir  ptrenirth,  and 
to  carrv  on  o^K'r.itions,  at  the  8:nne  time,  in  dif- 
ferent places.  They  d«'stined  one  ))art  of  their 
ftmv  to  invade  Italy,  by  Teritehte  and  Nau- 
IMirtus  ;  another  to  Uike  jHKsession  of  Macedonia ; 
and  a  third  to  defend  their  own  iNtssesHons  nt 
hinne.  Thev  li.til  ii»»w  joined  t»)  their  t)wn  ferocity 
n  consitl.T.ihl«*  ku»»wli(iL'e  ol"  the  disciphne  anil 
forin-i  i.f  thi'  Koiinn  le.:i»>n,  anil  conductnl  their 
present  d.^siijn  with  .-o  isiu«'h  iuldrcss  as  to  eS'M|H* 
observ.itii-n  until  it  was  rip;-  l'.»r  <\ivuii.in.  'I'luy 
pive  the  first  intimation  of  I  heir  hostile  inten- 
tions bv  a  LTcneral  ni:i'^-a»'rc  of  the  Kiini;iJis, 
whii,  a -5  p.\>vinciil  nHiccrsi^r  miders,  were  settled 
in  tht'  coi.iitry,  and  cut  i»l['  all  tlie  niihtury  p^»^fs 
which    Iiid   W'i\    adv.imtd    to    protect    thcin. 

1  Dio.  Ca»».  lib.  Iv.  c.  M.  i  WjiA.  c.  *r;-»). 


They  entered  Mace«bmin    without  opiKwitkik 

and  with  dro  and  Kwcrd  laid  wat^te  allthei^^ 

'  i¥!isiori4  and  settlements  of  the  Roiuan#  in  ibit 

province.' 

^Such  was  the  beiiinnin<;  of  a  war  with  tba 

barbarous  nationti  of  the  nertbrm 

U.  C.  7(jO.    and  eabtern  frontier  of  I  Ik*  cm^-iK, 

.V.  Furin*       which,  i!urin;r  R.»jnr  ac«^,  wa»,  it 

bfiiii^/««,         intenaJs,  interrupted  and  iv«im^ 

Srrt.  Xiomiu*    often    put    Italy    it«t^lf    u^hmi  the 

Qtumuhantu.  defensive,    waa  alwava  fonniiLiNe, 

I«ai.*Sr        ■"**  ^^  *"**  ^^^  ^  ^^  sovereignty 
of  Rome. 

The  RomanS}  by  the  continual  laboun  of 
seven  centuries  had  made  their  way  from  th< 
Tiber  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  throagh 
the  territory  of  warlike  hordes  who  op  pom 
them,  and  over  forests  and  rugsed  vrays  tbit 
worn  every  where  to  be  cleared' at  the  expense 
of  their  labour  and  their  blt^xl :  but  the  wayi 
the>'  had  made  to  reach  their  enemiea  were  now 
oiien,  in  their  turns,  for  enemies  to  reach  them. 
1  he  ample  resources  which  they  hud  formed  by 
their  cultivation  increased  the  trm|<aticm  to 
invade  them,  and  fiicilitatetl  all  the  tueaa*  uf 
makins;  war  upon  their  country.  By  rrdudn^ 
the  inhaUtantji  «)f  their  piovinccsi,  in  ever}'  fart, 
to  iKiciljc  subjects,  they  brou«Tht  the  defence  of 
the  emiiirc  to  depend  on  a  few  pruiessional  sol- 
diers who  com})ONipd  the  legions. 

I'nder  apprehension  of  these   circumstances 

Augustus  was  heard  to  say,  on  the 
U.  C.  7G1.    present    occasion,    that  if  proirr 

measures  were  not  speedily  tukco 
Q.  Su!pifiiit  for  the  defence  of  Italv,  an  encmv 
Camerinvs^     from  the  Danube  and  tin-  Rhine 

Kal  Jul.  the  iNittlemcnts  of  Ronu*.  New 
M.  PapiHs  levies  were  accordingly  made,  sihJ 
MutilHi,  ^^^  onler  nut  to  enlist  cnwncii-.UMl 

S,,un,i  .".  waves  was  8iis[)ended.       I  he  vetr- 

jtii>r.  'M-t0.  rans,  win)  hail  Invn  di-a-linrj".] 
»,i:ij!.  70.  from  the  legions,  wero  ajiain  or«!«.T- 
ed  to  R'|>air  to  their  colours;  a;iJ 
citi/x-ns  of  every  condition  were  required  t«i  fur- 
nish, in  pro[)orti<)n  to  their  (States  or  pOB^>.oioiui. 
certain  ijUotas  of  men  for  the  service. 

While  the  {>et>j»le,  under  so  many  svmjtri.ns 
of  trepidation,  were  made  sensible  of  their  i!:ui- 
irer,  Auiiustus  pcems  to  have  thought  it  a  pro^r 
o{»))ort unity  to  renew  the  jiart  he  had  often  actt^l 
in  re(*ommendin(^  jHipulation  and  marriaije.  Ho 
called  tiMiether,  in  f«e|Kirate  assemblies,  tlrst  the 
married  who  had  families  of  child rt^n,  afler->vapJ4 
the  barren  and  the  unmarried;  and  tlniUr.^ithe 
suiM>riority  of  numlters  on  the  i^ide  of  the  Utri-r, 
expH'ssiHl  his  concern  in  a  ])ublic  adtln'ss  to  ihc 
I)eopIe ;  enlarged  on  the  consequences  of  jkij  uli- 
tion  to  tlie  safety  and  pn»sjK?rity  of  the  ci'miiHrn- 
wealth ;  revivetl  the  niarnaj:e-law«,  and,  hv  un 
act  which  to«ik  its  name  from  Papius  ai.d  IVj- 
pi'us,*  consuls  of  this  year,  gave  udditii'iul  n*- 
wanls  to  the  married,  and  laid  now  innaltio  ;  n 
celiivicv,  with  a  considcriMe  preiinuni  to  tl.i 
prosecutor  by  whom  any  {jcrson  should  U'  ci'ii- 
victed  of  this  otlence. 

I?eton'  these*  n'liuhitions  should  Iv  enf.in'e.'.  3 
year  was  allowetl  to  the  unniiirried  to  eh.inji' 
tht  ir  C(  ii'hlion  ;  and  tlie  rlLTour  of  l.-riiier  I  r.vs* 
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renectinf  the  inheritanoe  of  women,  which  had 
hitoerto  own  restricted  to  a  hundred  thousand 
■eileroea,*  was  considerably  abated.  Females 
were  albwed  to  inherit  a  mreer  sum ;  and,  the 
better  to  testify  the  homage  that  was  paid  to  fe- 
male virtue,  the  vestals  were  admitted  to  partake 
In  the  privilege  of  Roman  parents  having  three 
diildren.' 

Id  the  mean  time,  great  tthrU  were  made  to 
keep  the  enemy  at  a  mstance,  and  to  fix  the  seat 
of  tne  war  in  their  own  country.  Tiberius  ad- 
vanced for  this  purpose  into  Dalmatia,  and  the 
emperor  himself  set  out  for  Ariminum,  that  he 
maipit  be  nearer  the  scene  of  operation  to  receive 
mpoita,  to  profit  by  intelligence,  and  to  give  his 
dnections.  He  had,  for  some  time,  empowered  the 
mnate  to  continue  their  proceedings  in  his  ah- 
•enoe;  as  he  ceased  to  attend  tM  comitia  or 
MwmlJin  of  the  people,  he  made  free  with  their 
privileges ;  and,  under  pretence  of  disorders  occa- 
akmed  by  the  elections,  took  upon  himself  the 
nomination  of  magistrates,  or  signified  his  choice 
tothetribesbyawritof  reconunendation.  Public 
pmTers  were  now  offered  for  his  preservation; 
UKl  at  his  departure  from  the  city,  as  if  he  were 
going  on  a  service  of  great  danger  to  his  person, 
many  vows  vrere  made,  and  ssCTiffces  destined  to 
be  ofieied  up  in  case  of  his  safe  return.* 

Although  the  force  of  the  empire  was  not  yet 
frUen  so  low  as  to  iustify  so  mucD  apprehension, 
the  alarm  nevertheless  continued  for  three  yean.* 

Tiberius  upon  his  arrival  in  Dalmatia,  found 
Ibe  barbarians,  who  had  invaded  that  country, 
eommanded  by  two  leaders  of  the  names  of  Bato 
and  Pinetea.  He  formed  his  own  army  into 
three  divisions,  coounanded  hj  Qermanicus,  Syl- 
vmnus  Lepidus,  and  himselC  By  this  disposition 
be  began  his  operatioas  in  three  different  quar- 
lers  at  once. 

In  the  service  which  was  committed  to  Sylva- 
nus  Lepidus,  he  met  with  little  re- 
CJ.  C.  7G2.  sirtanoe.  Where  he  himself  com- 
manded, the  Romans  were  long 
5;2!3Sf "  detaftied  in  the  blockade  of  a  casUe, 
C.Juniu»a,^^^  being  built  on  a  rock,  was 
iamus^tz.  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  height 
£^  nUf'u  ^  ^  situation,  and  by  the  depths  of 
mr.  0»rm«-  ^^  gfeiw  and  gulleys  that  were 
jhtg.  37aM.  fonncd  by  the  torrents  with  which 
jBtai.  71.  it  was  surrounded.  Bato  had  taken 
post  in  this  place  with  a  numerous 
bodr  of  his  countr3rmen;  and  being  provided 
with  necessaries,  endeavoured  to  tire  out  the  ene- 
my. But  he  himselfj  in  the  end,  being  weary  of 
his  inactive  and  hopeless  siUiationy  found  means 
to  escape,  and  left  the  remains  of  his  countrymen, 
worn  out  with  want  and  impatience,  to  surrender 
at  discretion. 

Where  Qermanicus  commanded,  the  enemy 
bad  taken  refuge  in  Anduba,  a  fortress  similariy 
situated  with  ibe  former;  but  which,  after  re- 
peated attacks,  was  at  Ust  put  into  his  hsnds  by 
the  dissension  of  the  barbarians  who  defended  it 
These,  having  quarrelled,  turned  their  swords 
mutually  against  each  other.  One  of  the  parties 
•et  the  quartan  of  their  anta^^onists  on  firei,  and 
both  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  Many 
of  the  women,  U>  avoid  captivity,  threw  them- 
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selves,  vrith  their  children,  into  the  flameii.'' 
Bato  soon  after  surrendered  himself;  and  be- 
ing asked,  what  templed  him  to  make  war  upun 
the  Romans  1  made  answer,  "  You  afiect  to  treat 
every  nation  as  your  fiocks  and  your  property ; 
but  you  intrust  the  care  of  them  to  nvenous 
wolves,  not  to  shepherds  and  their  do^"  ^i 

At  the  dose  of  the  war,  the  title  oT  imperetor, 
with  the  triumphal  ornaments^  were  decreed  to 
Tiberius,  and  to  his  adopted  son  Germanicus  ;>' 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  which  were 
made  on  this  occasion,  accounts  of  a  different  na- 
ture were  received  from  the  Rhine. 

The  RomuM^  wiBhing  to  command  the  pes* 
ssge  of  the  river,  had  occupied,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, some  country,  and  fortified  some  stations 
on  the  German  side.  By  this  disposition  it  was 
intended,  in  caae  the  Germans  should  attempt  a 
descent  upon  Gaul,  that  part  of  the  Roman  army 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  remain  in  their  rear. 
And  indeed  while  they  kept  poaocssion  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  ana  of  both  its  banks^ 
they,  in  some  measure,  rendered  every  such  at- 
tempt impracticaine.  In  consequence  of  this  dis- 
position, the  Germans  had,  for  some  time,  discon- 
tinued the  practice  of  making  incursions  into 
Gaul.  They  were  become  tamiliar  with  the 
Roman  army  that  was  stationed  in  their  country, 
exchanged  commodities  with  the  Roman  tiider% 
and  bc^m  to  imitate  their  mannersL 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  nations  situated  be* 
tween  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  when  Cluincti- 
lius  Varus,  who  had  been  left  by  Tiberius  in  the 
command  of  the  German  frontier,  began  to  om- 
sider  the  natives  of  the  country  around  him,  as 
ripe  for  the  ordinary  impositions  which  the  Ro- 
mans laid  on  their  subjects,  and  made  some  ex- 
actions for  the  supply  of  his  army. 

Some  chiefs  or  leaden  of  the  neighbourhood, 
particularly  Se^imcrus,  prince  of  the  Chatti^  and 
nis  son  Armenius,  had  observed,  with  indigna- 
tion, these  encroachments  of  the  Roman  general, 
and  the  gradual  decline  of  their  country  into  a 
Roman  province.  Being  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful canton,  and  much  respected  by  all  the  nations 
of  that  quarter,  they  entered  into  a  concert  to 
cut  off  ail  the  Romans  that  were  posted  on  the 
German  side  of  the  Rhine ;  and  to  restore  the 
independence  of  their  people.  They  concealed 
their  design  by  redoubling  their  attention  to  the 
Roman  general ;  took  their  residence  in  his  Quar- 
ters, and  applied  to  him  for  decision  in  all  the 
disputes  which  arose  among  the  natives ;  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  weaknesses  and  the 
strengths  of  their  country,  and  served  him  as 

guides  in  conducting  the  marches,  and  in  fixing 
le  stations  of  his  armjr. 

While,  by  these  artifices,  Segimerus  and  Ar- 
minius  lulled  the  Roman  general  into  perfect 
security,  they  hbd  their  folbwen  ready  to  assem- 
ble under  arm*^  and  brought  all  the  chieftains  of 
their  neighbourhood  under  engagements  to  join 
them,  as  soon  as  their  design  should  be  ripe  for 
execution.  They  proposed  to  draw  the  Roman 
general  into  a  situation  in  which  he  could  be  at- 
tacked with  advantage,  while  they  themeelves, 
without  giving  him  any  alarm,  should  have  a 
pretence  for  advancing  towards  him  with  all  their 
forces. 
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To  offerl  >M)th  those  purp<we«,  they  procured 
in  insuirrrtiim  of  wme  of  the  rantonH  over 
which  Scgin»eru«  claimo<l  a  suprenuK'y,  and  im- 
plorr^l  the  a*wi«l«inre  of  the  Ronuin  arinv  in  sup- 
fire.-winjx  the  n^volt.  Varus,  ai»prohenilin{j  that 
the  sufiiv  of  the  Romans,  in  ull  their  {lOMetrHions 
beyond  the  Rhine,  dojwnd.Ml  on  the  nup]K)rt  he 
should  {rive  to  their  ullie«,  put  hisi  army  in  motion 
to  quell  this  pretende*!  rebellion,  and  advanced 
thn>U!rh  difficult  ways  into  the  interior  jjarts  of 
the  ciKjntry.  (^n  this  march  he  was  attended  by 
Se<rimerus'  and  Anninius,  and  supplied  with 
every  requisite  to  promote  the  senice,  or  to  en- 
sure its  success.  These  chiefs  had  assembleil 
their  forces,  and  brou^ifht  forth  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbi>urin!»  country,  untler  pn*tence  of 
■rtinfr  as  irn'$;ulars  t*)  cuvcr  the  march  of  the 
Roman  legions.  In  performing  this  sen-ice,  they 
pervailed  the  marshes  ami  wik^Is  in  his  front,  on 
tiid  flanks,  and  his  rear,  and  had  actually  sur- 
rounded him,  when  he  caine  upun  the  ground  on 
which  they  proi>o*H>d  to  make  their  attack. 

Here  the  fon^sts  and  miirshefi  were  extennvc 
and  impassable,  except  by  a  single  tract.  The 
Romans  were  crowded  togt-ther,  and  entangled 
with  their  Itaggage ;  and  lieing  in  this  condition 
attacked  fn>m  i?very  quarter  at  once,  were  unable 
to  resist  or  to  escai'>e.  Varus  succ«.»eded  in  gain- 
ing an  o{)ening  which  apjieared  at  some  distance 
in  the  woods;  and  thcrt,  with  ks  many  as  could 
follow  him,  attemjrted  to  intrench  himself;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  fell  by  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  At  night,  seeing  no  ho|N*8  of  a  re- 
trtMt,  the  general  himself  fell  u})on  his  own 
sword,  and  by  his  example  induced  many  officers 
and  soldiers  to  employ  the  same  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  cruelties  or  insults  to  which  they  were 
cxjiosed. 

A  few  having  found  means  to  retire  under 
cover  of  the  night,  made  their  way  to  the  Rhine. 
Hen*  they  were  rei-eivrd  by  a  party  sent  upon 
the  first  news  of  their  dis;ister  by  Asprenas  from 
Gaul,  to  favour  tlieir  n^tn^at. 

It  had  l)e«'n  conivrt.-'d  l)y  the  Germans,  that  on 
the  s:iine  day  every  Uoiriun  post  in  their  country 
should  l)e  attaektnl.  l^urius  Crtlitius,  who  com- 
mmli'd  at  Alist\  now  supi>«>setl  toN»  KIsi'mlvrg, 
biMrig  surrounded  by  su|Krii>r  niimlvrs,  forced  his 
way  through  the  enemv,  antl,  under  the  greatest 
distresst^s,  arrived  on  the  Rhine.  All  the  other 
posts  were  fore<*<l,  and  th(^  irotnw  who  had  occu- 
pied them  taken  or  killed.  Among  the  former. 
Caldus,  an  otfu-er  of  rank,  Iving  a  prisoner  and 
in  irons,  upon  some  insult  that  was  olfrred  to 
him,  struck  himself  on  the  head  with  his  chains, 
and  expired. 

The  Romans,  on  this  occasion,  K>st  three  entire 
legions,  or  about  eighteen  thousand  fix)t,  and  a 
considerable  botly  of  horse.  Asorenas  having 
remdned  on  the  German  side  of  tne  Rhine  only 
until  he  had  collected  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
army  whijh  had  esea|)ed  from  this  calamity, 
witlidrew  into  Gaul,  and  made  disp4.)sitions  to 
prevent  any  commotions  in  that  pn>vmce. 

The  first  accounts  of  this  disaster  were  re- 
ceived at  Rome  with  the  highest  degree  of  eon- 
Bteriiition.  The  victorious  enemy  having  cut 
oir  what  was  consi«len*<l  as  the  stn'ngth  of  the 
em;)iro  on  tlie  Rhine,  were  supiK»sed  to  be  fol- 
lowiuij  at  tht^  h«M»ls  of  the  messenger  who  brought 
the  news.  Guiirds  were  p>sted  in  different  quar- 
tcra  of  the  city  to  pTOvcnl  dlaotdcw,  aud  to  <\iiict 


the  fi*ara  of  the  people.  A  proclamation  mi 
issued  to  suspend  the  changoii  usually  mudf  ia 
the  provincial  appointmentjs  and  requiring  e^«^ 
officer  to  continue  in  his  pmiont  conunarAl  until 
express  orders  were  given  to  the  contrary.  The 
sacred  records  were  consulted,  to  find  v^hat  Tr&> 
<^ous  iirocessions  or  cererooni^es  had  \vcn  per- 
formeil  on  the  invabiim  of  the  (fimhri,  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Marsic  war,  and  the  Mfje 
rites  were  now  to  be  repeated.  The  emfvn^  !«t 
on  mourning;  and  for  nome  months  carried  in  hii 
looks,  and  in  the  neglect  of  hia  person,  evciy  ip- 
pearance  of  distn^ss.*  It  was  given  out  thit,  a 
the  first  trans|K)rt  of  grief,  he  struck  hi»  head  oo 
the  wall  of  his  chamber.  I'he  GermaRi  aod 
Gauls  that  were  at  Rome,  were  secured  and  fevi 
into  the  islands  on  the  aiests  of  Italy.  Ail  citi- 
zens were  ordered  to  arm.  and  many  disappfoml 
from  the  streets,  to  avoid  being  pressed  to  lene 
in  the  legions. 

There  remained  a  great  army  on  the  estahCfh- 
ment  of  the  empire ;  but  f  hia  armv  being  dispnwd 
over  an  extensive  frontier  in  Ana  ancf  Africa,  it 
was  not  suppoaed  that  a  sufficient  force  could  be 
brought  from  thence  in  time  to  protect  the  capi- 
tal against  an  enemy  who  was  believed  to  be 
hastt^ning  to  its  gates.  Very  violent  meant  «ne 
therefore  employed  to  form  an  army  in  Italy,  and 
men  were  forced  under  arms  by  the  terror  of  mill- 
tarv  execution.  The  forces  which  were  brought 
in  this  manner  to  the  emneror^s  standaid  wne 
placed  under  the  command  cf  I'iberius ;  anJ.  ts 
fast  as  they  could  be  put  into  a  rq;uiar  form,  b^ 
gan  to  move  towanis  Gaul. 

In  these  measures  the  Romans  acted  niaiv 
from  their  own  fears,  than  from  a  just  nppn*heii- 
sinn  of  what  was  to  be  cxfiected  from  the  enemr. 
The  most  active  and  vigorous  conqueron  can 
seldom  act  up  to  the  fears  of  those  they  have  van- 
quished ;  and  the  Germans,  on  this  occafdiMi, 
content  with  bavins  free<!  their  own  rountrr 
fn>m  the  presence  ot  a  Roman  anny,  mad<-  n-: 
attempt  to  pursue  their  victor\',  anil  rezuaimd 
quiet  in  their  own  possessions.' 

In  the  following  summer  Tiii^ 

U.  C  763.    rius  and  Gcnnanicus,  to  recover  ilw 

credit  of  the  Roman  arms,  havin^ 

Um^Z  \^^^  '***^  Rhine,  laid  waste  the 

F.  stutiliu*      adjacent   country,  but  not  moctir.i 

TauvMt,  with  an   enemy,  returneil  wthict 

fT  Kal.  Jul.      having  given  occai«ion  to  anv  sijznal 

L,Casnu$  ^        'j-j         gupiwsod    that  "the 

Jtvf.  >»#.        natives  were  retinni  from  the  tron- 

^•Etat.  7)1         tier,  in  order  to  tempt  them  to  llJ- 

low  into  the  forests  of  that  iznier- 

vious  country,  and  to  engage  them  in  ditfh'ult 

situations.     6ut  having  done  enough  to  en^Mf 

the  eaj)ital  to  recover  from  its  panic,  tliey  briHig!  t 

back  in  autumn  the   Roman  army  into  Gju), 

and  from  thence  themselves  n»tumetl  into  Italy. 

In  this  year  Drusus,  the  si>n  of 

V.  C.  763.     Tiberius,  acte<l  in  the   caj  acitv  ni* 

JiMff.di^vo.       quaestor;  sixteen  pnetors  wemm- 

JEtiit.":)!.         ployed.     In  the  year  follow i Mil,  the 

number  of  these  magistrates  ws< 

reduced  to  twelve.     It  being  allegtHl  that  go\iT- 

nors  of  provinces,  to  pn*cludc   the  complaint! 

whieii  were  ot\en  made  against  them  n|M>n  iKcir 

removal,  extorted  attestations  and  coi:ii»li!iiin?.i'/ 

1  Sueton.  in  Octav.  c.  83. 

2  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  Ivi.  c  S3,  34. 
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midttmufrom  the  people  they  had  oppressed,  it 
was  enacted,  that  no  governor  should  receive  any 
hooormry  gift  or  attestation  from  his  province, 
daring  the  oontinoance  of  his  power,  nor  sooner 
than  six  months  after  his  return  to  Rome. 

The  age  of  the  emneror  now  led  men  to  think 
ai  hia  successor ;  ana  predictions  of  his  death 
surmised  ahroed.  This  probably  gave 
to  the  edict  which  forbade  soothsayers 
to  utter  predictions  rebtiag  to  the  life  of  any 
penon  whatever.  Among  the  circumstanoes 
that  characterise  the  manners  of  the  tiroes,  it  is 
wmd,  that  Roman  kniffhta,  or  citizens  of  quality, 
had  penmssion  to  exhibit  themselves  as  gladia- 


Tiberius,  at  his  return  to  Rome, 
U.  C.  76-1.  after  the  noted  services  he  had  per- 
O^rwtmmkms  formed  on  the  Save  and  the  Rhme, 
Cmmr,  had  a  triumphal  entry.     In  aficend- 

C#Waf«j««  ing  the  capitol  he  dismounted  from 
nJM  Jul  ^**  carriage,  and  threw  himself  at 
C  VtaeUina  ^^  ^^^  ^f  the  emperor,  who  stood 
Wkrr:  in  the  way  to  receive  him.^    After 

»f '  ?»**  ^^  procession  was  over,  shows  were 
,Xt^L  73.  exhibite*!  by  Germanicus,  in  which 
two  hundred  lions  were  hunted  down;  and  a 
portico  which  Livia  had  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Caius  and  Lucius  Cesar,  being  dedicated 
about  this  time,  served   to  increase  the  solem- 

oitT. 

C>f  the  Claudain  &mily,  on  whom  the  sove- 
laign  power  seemed  already  to  devolve,  Gcrma- 
oicua,  the  mndson  of  Livia  hj  Dnisus,  the 
younger  of  ner  sons,  was  most  m  favour  with 
tlie  people.  He  was  recommended  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  openness  and  candour  in  his  nkan- 
nera,  and  by  the  &cility  with  which  he  engaged, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  repuBlic, 
in  tho  defence  of  his  clients,  and  in  pleading 
their  causes,  whether  before  the  emperor  himself, 
or  ttefore  the  ordinary  judges.  Tiberius,  on  the 
eontrary,  seemed  to  be  of  a  dark  and  suspicious 
temper,  and  was  supposed  to  cover,  unJer  the 
appearances  of  moderation,  which  he  studied  to 
preserve  in  public  and  in  presence  of  the  empe- 
ror, a  Jealous  and  cruel  dis{K>6itJon.  But  Li>ia, 
mhOi  m  the  present  fieriod  of  her  husband's  lifo, 
had  the  entire  government  of  him,  preferred  her 
aon  to  her  gramlson,  and  employed  all  her  influ- 
coee  to  make  the  choice  oi  a  successor  fall  on 
Tiberius. 

The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  pleased  with 
the  respite  from  trouble  which  these  delegates 
of  his  power  endeavoured  to  procure  for  mm, 
fvpoaed  himself  much  on  their  care,  and  was 
pleased  to  be  supplied  with  every  change  of 
amusement  or  pleasure  for  which  it  wss  known 
that  he  had  any  relish.*  He  was  attended  by 
agreeable  women,  musicians,  ONnedians,  and 
even  dedaimers  on  favourite  topics  in  philosophy, 
who  oude  a  part  (^  the  scene  at  the  close  ot  his 
ordinary  meals.  At  his  entertainments  he 
treated  the  guests  with  presents  of  dret*sei<,  trin- 
kets, or  momw,  and  amused  them  with  lotteries, 
in  which  thev  had  chances  that  entitled  them  to 
prizes  of  tlitferont  values,  or  with  auctions  of 
pictures,  in  which  the  Imck  of  the  picture  being 
turned  to  tho  compny,  they  bid  upon  chance.' 


3  Veil.  Pster.  lib.  ii.  c.  130.   Die.  Cass.  Ub.  Ivi.  c  S& 

4  8u<'ton.  quoted  by  Piio. 

i  SuetoD.  ID  .\uf 'ist.  c  71.  6  IMd.  c  74, 75. 


Of  these  pastimes  some  were  probably  the 
amusements  of  the  emperor's  old  age,  and  mark- 
ed  the  decline  of  life.  In  his  more  vigorous 
years,  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  suffi* 
ciently  occupied  with  the  business  of  state,  and 
with  the  attention  which  he  gave  in  person  to 
every  question  that  arose  in  the  government  of 
so  extensive  an  empire.  Every  transaction  was 
still  communicated  to  him,  and  despatched  in  his 
name ;  but  from  the  symptoms  wtiich  he  gave 
of  an  inclination  to  retire  from  affairs,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  application  was  greatly  abated.  So 
long  as  he  was  accustomed  to  attend  the  senate 
in  person,  he  generally  received,  on  the  days  of 
their  meeting,  the  compliments  of  the  members 
at  his  own  house  or  in  the  forum ;  from  thence 
was  conducted  by  them  to  the  place  of  assemhlyi 
and,  before  they  proceeded  to  business,  commonly 
went  round  a  circle  of  those  who  were  present, 
and  spoke  somewhat  obliging  to  each.  This 
particubr  is  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  his  aflbbi- 
lity  and  condescension ;  but  was  in  reality  the 
highest  circumstance  of  state  which  he  ever  as* 
suinc^.  As  a  private  person,  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  treated  as  an  equal, 
and  made  one  at  the  entertainments  and  parties 
of  pleasure  that  were  made  by  his  friends ;  but 
in  the  decline  of  life,  as  he  withdrew  from  the 
senate,  so  he  desired  to  be  excused  from  receiving 
the  visits  of  the  members,  or  even  of  his  private 
friends;  and,  under  pretence  of  being  much 
occupied  wilh  the  troubles  which  still  sul«isted 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  he  declined  going 
into  company  uiwn  any  occasion  whatever.^ 

While  the  emjieror  thus,  in  a 
U.  C.  765.  great  measure,  withdrew  from  the 
C  SiUn;  public  view,  the  fourth  period  of 
p/^"*^**  ten  yeans  f*>f  which  he  had  accept- 
Jiur.  ¥imo.  ^  ^^  ^^^  government,  lieing  about 
..£(af.74.  to  expire,  he  again  resuniied  his 
command  with  the  usual  forms, 
prolonged  the  tribunitian  power  in  the  i)er8on 
of  TilH>rius  for  other  five  years,  and  permitted 
his  son  Drusus  from  l^ein^  qusetitor,  to  be  enter- 
ed on  the  list  of  consuls  without  passing  through 
the  rank  of  pnetor. 

Augustus,  in  entering  upon  this  new  period 
of  his  government,  in  which  he  was  ho  longer 
to  attend  the  senate  in  person,  received  from  wis 
body,  by  a  formal  act,  lull  powers,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  ordinary  council,  to  determine  all 
questions  of  state,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  adopted  children,  to  enact  laws  of  eoual 
authority  with  those  he  had  formerly  passed  in 
the  senate.  These  powers  he  had  already  ex- 
ercised ;  and  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been 
thus  formally  conferred  upon  him,  chiefly  that 
it  mi^lit  be  made  to  appear  how  far  the  family 
of  Livia,  now  included  in  the  same  act,  were 
raised  to  an  avowed  participation  of  the  imperial 
authority. 

The  first  consultations  of  this  new  legislature 
were  employed  on  the  subject  of  tlie  penal  laws, 
which  having  remained  without  any  considerable 
change  from  the  times  of  the  republic,  were  stilL 
in  res{)ect  to  the  forms  of  trial,  better  calculated 
to  protect  the  subject  than  to  gratify  the  ^Mis- 
sions of  the  sovereign.  Banishment,  bv  which, 
under  the  repuMkr,  criminals  were  at  filterty  to 
evade  any  sentence,  and  which,  in  reaUty,  had 

7  Dia  Caas.  Ub.lTl.cf6w 
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no(!iin;r  |rrir%>>us  tiefiiJog  the  rircumstanco  of 
thrir  lii>in«r  uMiircd  to  travel  from  Rome,  and  tu 
rore>.ro  city  {ircferments  ami  lionours,  waA,  by  a 
retriilutii)n  now  made,  rcnilereil  more  wvi're,  and 
not  sutFered  to  rt^main,  as  the  eouniens  termed 
them,  a  nwTe  eltu^ion  of  justice.  Under  a  wn- 
teneo  of  lunishment,  hy  thiH  re(;uIation,  tlie  exile 
WM  no  loni^r  at  libi>rty  to  choose  the  place  of 
hii«  n'tn>at.  nor  Huffered  to  retain  his  eflfects.  lie 
misht  resiidfl  in  any  island  surrounded  by  fifty 
miles  of  sea,  and  in  somo  irilundg  which  were 
mentioned,  as  Cos,  RhodeH,  Lesbos,  and  Sar- 
dinia, thou>{h  less  remote;  but  he  was  entirely 
debarred  fnim  the  continent.  lie  was  allo\Ved 
to  retain  of  Ids  estate,  if  it  amounted  to  ho  mucli, 
five  hundred  thousand  sesterces, *  and  mic;ht 
have  a  ship  of  a  tliousand  am[>honp,3  and  two 
boats  with  twenty  servants  or  rIbtik;  but  was 
iii)t  at  lilierty  to  p:tss  from  one  island  to  anoUier, 
nor  to  rhan!;e  the  jilacc  of  his  alxxle. 

So  far  the  tran^^iiion  from  the  jealousy  of  tlie 
citizen  a<TainRt  the  severities  of  government, 
which  is  a  {Nirt  in  the  B|)irit  of  lilK'rty,  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  prince  against  the  license  of  his 
Kubjtvts,  which  eoually  belongs  to  monarcliVt 
was  abundantly  mild ;  but  even  this  law,  under 
the  priH|iect  of  its  immt^lbte  application,  gave 
wciiilit  to  the  chains  with  which  every  citi/jen 
aln-ady  felt  himself  loadtnl.  The  subjects  of 
pro»i<TUti(>n  that  wi;re  likely  to  draw  the  animad- 
version of  a  d<*s))otic  court,  were  not  injurit»s 
to  MK'iety  and  otlrnces  to  human  nature,  which 
the  intreniious  ever  wish  to  shun,  as  well  as  to 
rchtruin ;  but  rather  want  of  submission  or  re- 
B|Mvt,  liUMs,  |)etulant  freedoms,  and  even  merit 
ilself,  if  such  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  su|N^- 
riors.  The  new  law,  indeed,  by  the  directions 
contained  in  it  to  take  co^^nizance  of  libels  and 
defamatory  ])ubIications,  under  the  denomination 
of  tn\'ison,  seemed  to  jwint  chiefly  at  this  species 
of  guilt ;  but  it  was  not  the  law  itself,  so  much 
as  tlu'  arbitrary  application  of  it,  that  was  likely 
to  df'privr  cvt-rv  Roman  of  that  (Icgree  of  secu- 
rity or  |M^rsonal  freedom  to  which  he  still  Iiud 
pretensions.* 

In  the  same  year  mankind  had 
U.  C  7;H>.     still  more  reason  to  !«   alanned ; 

'J'iln'rius  was  associated  with  Au- 
Seit.  Pom-  gustus  in  the  government,  and  de- 
9eiu!'  Hrxt.  clnred  to  have  equal  power  with 
Jlvfr.  Wmo.  '^^  enii)eror  himself  in  all  the  pro- 
•AYat.  75.         vinces  within  his  department.^  On 

this  ocaision  the  new  associate  in 
the  empire,  to  raise  his  C4)n  side  ration,  and  to 
anuise  the  |)eople,  exhibited  no  less  than  thnr 
6ei)ar.ite  triumphal  ])rocessions ;  at  the  end  of 
which,  there  bring  some  disonlers  subsisting  on 
the  side  of  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum,  which 
Bceined  to  re<iuire  his  presence ;  and  he  being  to 
■et  out  for  this  ])rovince,  Augustus  was  pleased 

1  About  4000/ 

2  The  ninphora,  according  to  Arbuthnot,  contaiaed 
about  Mvcn  gallons. 

3  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  Ivi.  c.  27.  28.  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  i.  c73. 

4  Veil.  Paler,  lib.  ii.  c.  121. 


to  accompany  him  on  the  road  to  I^ene vcntun. 
I'liey  went  to  Astura  by  bnd ;  but  as  Aoju?tus, 
when  the  wind  was  favourable,  always,  ijrrfi-rred 
g<»ing  by  water,  they  embarkeil  at  this  pl.icf.  and 
ste<'red  for  the  cosLst  of  Campanu.  On  tbeii 
passage,  Augustus  was  seized  with  a  dysrritm, 
but  continued,  as  on  a  party  of  pkrasuir,  to  \\si 
the  dilicTcnt  islands  in  the'  bay  of  Naples.  At 
C.'apTtc  he  passed  some  days  with  nncemnnD 
ira)ety,  and  without  appearing  to  suffer  moch 
from  his  di^emner.  At  Naples  he  attrmM  tiw 
imblic  sports  which  were  piven  upon  bis  aniviL 
From  thenoe  he  continued  his  route  to  Benmi- 
ttrni.  where  Tiberiua,  bein^  to  embark  at  Bnm- 
•^lusium,  took  his  leave,  and  the  empeior  iet  oat 
on  ins  n'tum  to  Rome.  But  /indins  his  strm^L 
decline  on  a  sudden,  he  halted  at  rCola,  a  pitcc 
in  which  his  family  had  originally  some  [«■■» 
sions,  and  at  which  his  father  died.  From  tbi 
time  of  his  arrival  at  this  place  he  refusvd  to 
listen  to  any  business.*  On  the  morning  cf  the 
^•th  of  August,  he  asked  if  his  iUims  had 
caused  any  tumults  or  insurrections,  caUcd  for 
a  mirror,  and  desired  to  be  dressed.  He  aid  to 
those  who  attended  hini,  "What  think  von 
now?  Have  I  acted  my  part  proiMnrly?"  tlkn 
reiieatcd  tlie  form  with  wnich  actors  commonh 
end  the  representation  of  a  }>lay,  de^ring  the 
audience,  tliat  if  the  piece  was  to  their  Bkinf 
they  should  applaud.^  **  I  found,''  he  said,  **• 
citv  of  brick,  and  changeil  it  into  marble."  Id 
this  he  alludtnl  to  his  |xilicy  in  the  state,  as  wrO 
as  to  his  building's  at  Rome. 

Augustus  dii^  ot  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
eighteenth  of  August,  in  the  seventy-sixth  vm 
of  his  age.  His  body  was  trans jiorted  froa 
Nola  to  Dovilla^,  carried  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
several  towns  on  the  route.  They  moved  in  ihf 
night,  and  halted  by  day,  to  avoid  the  heat  of 
the  season.  At  Bovilln;  it  was  received  and  ca^ 
ried  forward  to  Rt)me,  by  a  numerous  companj 
of  the  equestrian  order. 

The  senate  met  to  delil>erate  on  the  honcun 
to  1)0  )>aid  at  the  funeral ;  ami  the  niemliers  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  ])roix>sjils  they  made  to 
exalt  the  dead,  and  to  cxi)ress  their  own  sorrow.* 
Some  proposed,  that  the  funeral  proce&»ii.n 
should  ftnss  through  a  triumphul  arch,  precnif\i 
by  the  statue  of  Victory  ;  and  that  the  cerenwn.T 
should  conclude  with  a  s<demn  diiTie,  or  wn^of 
grief,  to  l»e  |MTfonned  by  the  children  of  all  tlif 
princi|ial  families  in  Home.  Others  mo\etl,  tb«t 
on  the  day  of  his  funeral  the  noble  Roiuaiu 
should  exchange  the  gold  rin^;,  which  was  the 
liadge  of  their  rank,  for  one  nf  iron ;  that  the 
ashes  should  Iw  colUrted  from  the  funeral  pikbr 
the  highest  order  of  priests. 

At  lliis  funeral,  in  whatever  form  it  was  ctc- 
cuted,  two  orations  were  pronounctnl;  ene  1«t 
Tyln  riup,  who  had  hocn  recalled  on  the  mur  a;- 
pHKich  of  the  em|>er\)r's  death  ;  the  othtr  b* 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  on  whom  the  naiaie 
and  inheritance  of  Caesar  had  now  devolved. 


5  Suet,  in  Aug.  c  100 
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AUGUSTUS  had  made  hia  f^  about  dx- 
montha  before  he  died,  bequeathing  two 
tlmda  oThiaeatate  toTiberiua,  the  other  third  to 
Ldna,  with  an  injonctbn  to  take  the  names  of 
Jidb  and  Aiuuata.  In  aucceasion  to  Livia  and 
her  son  he  sabatituted  the  jounger  Dnisa«|  the 
son  of  Tiberina,  for  a  third ;  and  overlooking 
Cbiufiua,  one  of  the  aona  of  the  elder  Dmaua^  and 
gfandaon  of  Livia,  he  bequeathed  the  remainder 
to  the  brother,  Grermanicua  Cssar,  and  his  off- 
■pfing,  already  consisting  of  three  sons  and  as 
manj  daughters.*  To  this  numerous  list  of  heirs 
be  aubatituted  an  ostentatious  catalogue  of  prin- 
cipal citixens  and  aenators.  But  persistra  so 
BDch  in  his  severity  to  the  unhappy  Julia,  as  to 
IbffMd  her  a  place  in  his  monument.  As  a  k^gacy 
to  be  (tistribuied  to  the  Roman  people,  he  be- 
floeathed  four  millions  of  sesterces,  or  about 
tDiity-three  thouaand  pounds  sterling ;  as  a  fund 
lor  the  tribes  or  wards  of  the  city,  to  defray  their 
vespective  corporation  expenses,  he  bequeathed 
thrre  millions  five  hundred  thousand  sesterces, 
cr  about  twenty  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
nxty-six  povmds  sterling ;  to  the  prstnrian  bands 
one  thousand  sesterces,  or  about  eight  pounds 
aterling  a  man ;  to  the  cohorts  of  tne  city  five 
hundred,  or  about  four  pounds  sterling  a  man  ; 
to  the  legions  three  hundrrd,  or  about  two  pounds 
ten  ahillings  a  man  *  These  sums  he  ordered 
to  be  paia  immediately ;  leaving  money  in  his 
coflTen  sufficient  fortius  purpose.  Other legacicii, 
of  which  some  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  and 
nxty,  or  a  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  steriing, 
he  directed  to  be  paid  at  ditferent  times,  and 
aJlesed  the  scantiness  of  his  estate,  from  which 
his  neirs  were  not  likely  to  draw  above  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  tlcmian  money,  or  about 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  jwunds  ster- 
ling. The  sums  which  he  had  received  in  lega- 
oea,  amounting  to  about  eleven  millions  sterling, 
he  had  expended  in  public  works. 

After  hu  will  was  read,  four  aeparate  memo- 
riala  were  produced.  The  first  contained  in- 
atmctions  for  his  funeral ;  the  second,  a  list  of 
the  actions  which  he  wished  to  have  recorded  on 
his  tomb ;  the  third,  a  state  of  the  republic,  in- 
cluding the  military  establishment,  the  distribution 
of  the  legions,  the  revenue,  the  public  disburse- 
ments, tl^  money  actually  lodged  in  the  treasury, 
the  arrrars  of  taxes  that  were  due,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  persons  in  whose  hands  the  vouchers 
were  to  be  found. 

The  fourth  memorial  contained  political  in- 
atiuctions  or  maxims,  in  which  he  dissuaded  the 
people  from  the  too  frequent  manumiasion  of 
alave^  and  from  the  too  easy  admiasion  of  fo- 


8  The  ttiree  sons  ware  Nero,  Dniras,  and  Cains  oi 
Califula ;  the  throe  dauf hters  Afrippina,  Drooilla,  aad 
Li  via  or  Li  villa. 
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reignera  to  the  dignity  of  Roman  citizena ;  and 
recommended  filling  ofiicea  of  state  with  persons 
of  experience  and  reputation.  The  public  aer> 
vice,  ne  observed,  never  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
single  officer,  nor  all  the  powers  of  the  common- 
wealth be  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  person.  Such  exclusive  trusts,  he 
said,  must  lead  to  abusc^  and  end  in  a  acaitity  of 
persons  fit  to  bo  empbycd.  Such  were  the 
arguments  of  Catulus  and  Cato,  when  they 
pleaded  against  the  exorbitant  powera  of  Pompey 
and  Caesar ;  and  the  reasonings  now  ascribea  to 
Augustus  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  theirs,  and 
with  too  little  regard  to  the  diflcrenoe  of  persona 
andtimea. 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  memorial  the  emperor 
concluded  with  an  injunction  not  to  attempt  any 
fieirther  conqueat  or  any  farther  extmabn  of  the 
empire.* 

Such  arc  the  principal  circumstancea  upon  ie> 
cord,  from  whicn  we  are  able  to  collect  the  cha- 
racter of  this  celebrated  reign.  The  immediate 
effects  of  it,  in  many  parts,  appear  to  have  been 
splendid  and  salutary.  Among  these  we  are  to 
reckon  the  cessation  of  wars,  and  reformation  of 
government  in  the  Roman  provincea.  Undpr 
this  establishment,  instead  of^  the  consuls,  wlus 
being  annually  elected  by  the  people,  as  often  re- 
newed the  passion  of  tlieir  country  for  war  and 
conquest,  there  beiran  a  succession  of  emperors 
who  were  addicted  to  sloth  and  sensuality,  more 
than  to  ambition;  or  if  disposed  to  war,  who  in 
youth,  or  in  aome  particular  period  of  life,  ex- 
nausted  their  passien  for  military  fame,  and  be- 
came from  thenceforward  a  powerful  restraint  on 
the  ambition  of  their  own  officers.  These  they 
considered  as  rivals  and  olijects  of  jealousy,  or  aa 
dangerous  instruments,  ever  ready  to  invdve 
them  in  wars  abroad,  to  disturb  their  goverameul 
at  home,  or  to  divert  their  revenue  from  thoHS 
pleasurable  applications  in  which  they  wiahcd 
to  empfoy  it. 

Whatever  waa  lost  to  citizens  of  rank  or  high 
pretension  at  Rome,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  was  gained  to  the  other  subjects  of 
the  empue.  The  provinces,  from  bein^  the 
temporary  prDperty  of  individuals,  an^  stnpt  to 
enrich  a  succession  of  masters,  became  the  con- 
tinued subjects  of  a  sovereign,  who  as  often  aa 
he  understood  hia  own  interest,  protected  them 
against  the  oppression  of  his  oflTicrrs,  and  spaml 
or  nursed  them  as  a  continual  auurce  of  revenue 
and  of  power  to  himself. 

While  these  desirable  eflccta  naturally  leauhcd 
from  the  new  establishment,  many  circumstances 
of  great  lustre  in  the  history  of  the  age  were 
ascribed  to  the  sovereign.  The  seeds  of  inge- 
nuity and  of  liberal  arts,  which  had  been  anwn, 
and  which  were  already  sprung  up  with  k>  much 
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vigour  under  the  republic,  now   began  to  be 
reapnl  in  a  plentiful  nan'pst. 

Litoraturr,  and  all  the  more  agreeable  fruits 
of  ingenuity,  received  under  the  lirst  emperor  a 
peculiar  degree  of  attention  and  encouragement 
Au^u»|us  was  himself  a  nroficient  in  letters, 
or,  willinjT  to  be  amused  with  the  pursuits  of  the 
learned,  read  his  own  productions  in  the  circle 
of  his  friends  ;  and,  what  is  more  difficult  for  an 
author,  lieard  without  jealousy  the  compositions 
of  others,  by  which  his  own  were  probably  far 
oxcellefl.  lie  had  saved  from  the  wreck  of  his 
enemy's  party,  nrotctrted  from  the  oppression  of 
his  own,  and  selected,  as  his  favourites,  the  most 
ingenious  men  of  the  times.>  By  his  munificence 
to  these),  his  own  name,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
minister,  has  become  proverbial  in  the  history  of 
letters,  and  is  deeply  inscribed  on  monuments 
which  can  never  pensh,  except  by  some  calamity 
fatal  to  mankind. 

The  provinces  greatly  diversiHed  in  respect  to 
situation,  climate  and  soil,  as  well  as  in  resT)ect 
to  the  arts  which  they  severally  possessed,  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  general  peace,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  a  common  sovereign,  rea|H^d  the  advan- 
tage of  an  easy  communication  and  a  flourishing 
trade.  All  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  more  cultivated 
parts  of  the  earth  being  drawn  to  the  capital,  and 
being  at  the  dis{)08al  of  single  men,  was  exiwnd- 
ed  in  works  of  magnificence,  and  if  not  of 
utility,  at  least  of  s[)len(lid  caprice.  From  this 
fund,  were  erected  those  magnificent  fabrics,  of 
which  the  ruins,  still  mark  tne  place  on  which 
stood  the  capital  of  the  western  world.  The 
empire,  at  the  same  time,  in  all  its  parts,  received 
those  im[)n)vements  which  arc  the  ordinary  at- 
tendants of  oimlence  and  peace.  The  lands 
were  cultivated;  cities  were  built,  adorned,  or  en- 
larged. 

The  rou:rh  and  vinorous  hands  bv  which  this 
great  empire  was  formed,  had  carrietlthe  balance 
and  the  swonl  of  stale  bt'fore  they  could  manage 
the  tools  of  the  more  ordinary  and  inferior  artu, 
and  hid  ^iven  empire  to  tfioir  country,  U-forc 
they  h.id  provided  for  themselves  the  onlinary 
means  of  a;*coinniodation  or  pleasure.  A  Roman 
citizen  was  not  an  artist,  but  he  was  a  man  fit  to 
command  evorv  arti.-*t.  lie  was  i>os»se8sed  of  cou- 
rast^,  jM'tU'tr.itii>n,  saijacity,  and  all  the  udvan- 
ta^e.-*  whirh  constitute*  tlie  f)er«onal  8Uj>eriority 
of  one  m.in  ovrr  anothiT  As  a  warrior  and 
statc^min,  h«'  was  the  reverse  of  those  injrenious 
and  feeble  subjects,  of  whom  each  professes  a 
particular  part  in  the  srieiife  or  practice  of  hu- 
man affairs,  but  of  whom  none  is  qualified  to  di- 
rect the  whole. 

In  proi>ortion,  however,  as  this  nation  of  mas- 
ters forcAxI  into  their  service  the  industrious  and 
the  learned  in  difTiTent  parts  of  the  earth,  the 
practitioners  of  every  art,  and  the  professors  of 
every  *'ienre  flocked  to  llie  capital.  Their  pro- 
du'rtions,  t!iou;Th  spurnc<i  and  rejwted  at  lirst, 
were  received  by  degrees,  and  in  the  reign  of 
AujTustus  fouH'f  the  m»>st  ample  rewards.  By 
these  means,  the  practice  of  every  art  was  intro- 
duces! at  R«)rne,  even  Romans  were  taught  to  l>e- 
come  artUts  and  mechanio^,  and,  by  following  a 


1  Horace  was  saved  from  the  rout  of  the  republican 
parly  at  Philippi  :  and  Vir(,'il,  from  among  tlie  suflTer- 
tn  ejected  from  tbeir  pr>'perty,  to  luakc  way  for  tlie 
.^rmy  of  Cesar. 


multiplicity  of  inferior  pursuits  and  occupaiinrj, 
were  taught  to  lower  the  haughty  niirit  ot  the 
conquerors  of  the  worid,  to  the  level  ot  the  natioLS 
they  had  subdued. 

In  the  times  imiDediatcly  preceding  the  ritil 
wars,  foreign  letters,  though  fondly  Kreivn!  hy 
many  of  the  first  citiirna  of  Rome,  «eie  lUil  t 
novelty,  and  considered  by  the  people  as  a  Icip- 

Cish  affectation.  But  the  leaders  in  tins  fashii-^i 
ring  the  firrt  officers  and  greate«t  men  of  tlie 
state,  as  LucuUus,  Cicero,  Cato^  and  Cnar; 
such  illustrious  exanijples  soon  remove*!  everi  piv- 
judice,  and  engaged,  in  the  pursuit  of  learning 
every  talent  that  could  be  diverted  from  tlie  mon 
violent  pursuits  of  ambition  or  pleasure. 

The  civil  wars  for  some  time  rriaided  the 
progress  of  letters ;  but  when  brought  to  an  end, 
left  the  public  in  possession  of  the  bias  it  hsd 
receive*!.  Octavius  himself  having,  in  his  youth, 
received  this  bias,  was  probably,  in  his  patrontje 
of  the  learned,  more  led  by  inclination,  and  hu 
by  mere  jwlicy,  than  he  was  in  other  parts  of 
the  conduct  with  which  he  eained  the  £lToa^ 
able  c*})inion  of  the  world.  He  loved  corrrctnea 
and  accuracy  in  all  his  compositionis  *n^  n^^ 
delivered  his  mind  on  any  serious  matter,  erai 
in  his  own  family,  without  memorials  or  writteo 
notes. 

Although  the  effects  of  this  reign,  theirfore, 
in  many  of  the  particuUrs  we  have  mentionci^ 
were  the  sequel  of  mere  peace,  and  of  the  rcfpittf 
which  the  workl  In^n  to  enjoy  from  the  diwr* 
ders  with  which  it  had  Ix^n  lately  afflicted,  moeb 
likewise  may  be  ascribed  to  the  {wrsonal  cbanc- 
ter  of  the  prince.  At\er  the  secure  estaULb* 
ment  of  his  power,  his  government  began  to  br 
distinguished  by  appearanceti  of  moderation  and 
justice,  supporunl,  in  this  part  of  his  life,  with  i 
regular  and  ordinary  tenor,  which  does  not  irar 
rant  any  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  or  any  suf|MrioD 
of  any  intention  to  impose  ujxm  the  worid,  wroe 

^>ur|Htoe  diirereiit  from  that  which  he  proiesscd  ic 
lavc  in  view. 

In  his  character  of  legislator,  he  uenerallv  sub- 
mitted his  intended  acts  to  public  inspection,  en- 
courajitHl  pi'rsons  of  every  description  to  offer 
amendments,  and  sometimes  ado|ited  thocr  which 
were  oll'ered  to  hini.^  In  the  exercise  of  the  ex- 
ecutive |)ower,  he  ti)ok  the  assistance  of  a  chosen 
council,  with  whom  he  deiilieratwl  on  the  i>rJj- 
nary  measures  of  state.  In  accepting  oflhebv 
nours  which  were  offered  to  hiin,  he  chedeii 
instances  of  extreme  servility,  and  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  lil»erality  or  iiii^Ie ration  in  the  urf 
of  the  jwwers,  which  the  llutter>'  of  d\ing  jiersotis 
frequently  gave  him  over  thtir  famiiies  ai:i 
estates.  He  became  the  guardian,  rather  than 
the  co-heir,  of  the  orphan.-*,  with  whom  he  wa* 
joined  in  the  father's  will,  fcon-r  he  put  in  ih* 
immediate  jwssessionof  the  whole  inluritainT; 
otherw,  while  under  age,  he  treatotl  as  hi»  w.ir^S 
and  brought  uy  with  every  advantscre  to  the  vu- 
joynientof  their  fortunes,  whirh  they  often  rr- 
wived  with  considerable  additions,  made  tither 
bv  his  care  or  by  his  bounty. 

IJut  what  is  of  all  other  circumstanct^  in.^t 
f)eculiarly  characteristic  of  this  riii;n,  was  t.V 
judgment  and  address  with  \\hi«-h  ilie  emjicri^ 
npressed  the  license  of  the  n.ilit.iry,  to  w!:ciii  h* 
owed   his  own  elevation,   the  artful    policy  by 
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which  he  aflected  to  rMtore  some  fraj^mpnts  of 
the  civil  government  that  he  himself  had  broken 
down,  and  the  cauticm  with  which  he  retaineil 
the  character  and  profeadon  of  a  civil  magiiitrate 
and  of  a  citizen,  while  he  governed  as  master. 
Joined  to  these,  we  may  reckon  the  able  choice 
which  he  made  of  officers  fit  to  be  trusted  in  the 
difierent  departments  of  the  public  service ;  the 
constancy  with  which  he  penevered  in  employ- 
ing them,  and  the  liberality  with  which  he  made 
them  feel  that  the  prosperity  of  his  fortunes  was 
their  own.  While  he  gave  these  indications  of  a 
great  mind,  and  possosed  these  powerful  sup- 
ports of  a  pnwperous  life,  he  dispensed  with 
much  of  the  fbttery  that  is  raid  to  princes,  and 
in  conversation  encouraged  t lie  manners  of  a  free 
and  equal  society.' 

How  then  are  we  to  decide  upon  his  character, 
marked  by  appearances  of  perfidy,  cruelty,  and 
even  of  cowaraice  in  some  parts  of  his  life,  dis- 
tinguished by  moderation,  clemency,  and  steadi- 
ness in  other  parts  of  iti  Are  we  to  suppose 
what  the  emperor  Julian  insinuates,*  that  Octa- 
▼ius  received  in  the  later  period  of  his  life  new 
lights,  was  become  a  new  man ;  and  that,  by  the 
lessons  of  Zeho,  at  an  early  period,  this  Came- 
lenn  might  have  fixed  his  colour,  and  been  from 
the  first,  what  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  last  state 
of  his  fortunes,  a  real  friend  to  mankind  1  The 
authority  of  Julian,  no  doubt,  is  highly  respect- 
able ;  but  if  a  {terson  in  youth  carry  the  marks 
of  a  bad  disposition,  and  deliberately  commit  atro- 
cious actions  when  his  interest  required  them, 
we  are  still  warranted  to  Question  the  sincerity 
of  hu  conversion,  though,  m  a  different  state  oif 
his  interest,  even  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  should 
change. 

Octavius  docs  not  appear  to  have  had  from  na- 
ture, in  any  hich  dcCTce,  those  diiipositions  to  bene- 
volence or  malice  wnich  are  the  great  distinguish- 
ing principles  of  virtue  and  vice.  He  seems  to 
have  been  indifierent  to  mankind ;  but  dofiirous 
of  consideration  and  power,  as  objects  of  interest 
to  himself.  His  ruhng  passion  was  a  desire  to 
reign.  In  his  way  to  this  end,  he  committed 
many  crimes ;  but  having  once  effected  his  pur- 
pose, he  had  no  other  criminal  dispositions  to  gra- 
tify :  or,  afler  he  was  sovereign,  standing  in  awe 
of  a  free  spirit  which  he  durst  not  insult,  he,  either 
from  inclination  or  policy,  and  probablv  in  part 
from  both,  preferred,  as  it  is  surprising  tfiat  e\'ery 
one  else  does  not  prefer,  the  proper  use  of  his 
power  to  the  abuse  of  it. 

Upon  this  principle,  in  a  life  so  varied  as  that 
of  C>ctavius,  appearances  of  cruelty  and  of  cle- 
mency, of  caution  and  of  enterprise,  of  violence 
and  of  moderation,  may  have  equally  found  a 
place  in  the  course  of  his  actions.  And  in  his 
|)erson,  we  may  read  the  same  character  of  am- 
bitious design,  when  he  affected  to  join  the  sc- 
nAte  in  restoring  the  republic,  or  when  he  signed 
a  warrant  for  the  murder  of  those  who  were  in- 
clined to  support  that  form  of  government;  when 
he  courteil  tne  protection  of  (.'icero  against  An- 
tony, or  when  he  sacrificed  the  life  of  Cicero  to 
the  resentment  o£  his  enemy ;  when  he  made  or 
broke  oflf  his  treaties  of  marriage,  and  sought 
for  aids  to  his  ambition,  even  in  trie  choice  of liis 
licentious  amoun ;  when  he  pardoned,  and  when 
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he  executed  those  who  were  detected  in  des*giif 
against  his  own  life. 

If  we  state  ourselves  therefore  as  judges  on  the 
solemn  appeal  which  Augustus  on  nis  death-hed 
made  to  tne  sense  of  the  worid,  it  is  probable, 
that  as  he  was  in  some  degree  able  to  rraeem,  in 
the  administration  of  his  soverei^ty,  the  enor- 
mities which  he  had  committed  in  obtaining  if. 
we  shall  bestow  upon  him  neither  the  epithets  or 
reproach  and  of  mfiuny,  which  he  appears  to 
have  deserved  in  the  eariy  period  of  his  life,  nor 
those  terms  of  encomium  and  praise,  which  he 
seems  to  have  merited  in  the  bnger  and  more 
elevated  parts  of  his  rei^.  Neither  the  friend 
nor  the  enemy  of  mankind,  he  was,  by  his  per- 
sonal and  interested  ambition,  the  cause  of  harm 
and  of  good ;  but  upon  the  whole,  if  the  history 
of  the  establishment  made  by  him  were  to  termi- 
nate with  his  own  life;  if  the  tranquillity  of  his 
reign  be  compared  with  the  troubles  of  the  pre- 
ceding period ;  it  will  furnish,  to  those  who  con- 
tend lor  the  preference  of  despotical  government, 
an  occasion  of  triumph. 

Justice  and  peace  are  at  all  times  the  great  ob- 
iects  of  attention  and  care  to  mankind ;  but  the 
degree  in  which  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
means  which  may  be  employed  to  obtain  them, 
are  different  in  different  circumstances ;  different 
on  the  supposition  of  small  or  extennve  states,  of 
poor  or  m  rich  nations;  and,  in  some  circum- 
stances, they  may  no  doubt  be  better  obtained  by 
the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  a  single  person,  than 
by  any  system  of  public  councils  or  popular  aa- 
seml>lics,  which  tne  people  to  be  governed  are 
themselves  fit  to  compose.  When  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  fortunate  that  single  men  are  foumi,  who^ 
without  any  criminal  inclinations,  are  willing  to 
undertake  the  govemnirnt  of  nations.  A  suc- 
cession of  such  characters,  indeed,  is  more  than 
human  nature,  bv  anv  known  rule  of  sulmtitu 
tion,  whether  by  inheritance  or  by  election,  car 
continue  to  funiifth.  It  is  well,  if^  in  a  series  of 
ages,  where  the  government  of  the  world  is  com- 
mitted to  the  discretion  of  un  indi%idual,  the  good 
in  any  degree  compensate  the  bad. 

As  Augustus  ha<i,  to  the  last  nunnent  of  his 
reign,  affected  to  hold  the  sovereignty  by  a  mere 
temporary  appointment,  he  cnuld  not,  in  cimsist- 
ence  with  his  own  profi^ssions,  either  name  a 
successor,  or  di:«|)ose  of  the  emfiire  as  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  family.  At  his  <leath,  then*fore,  some 
persons  might  ho|ie  to  see  the  commonwealth  re- 
ston-d ;  others  might  wish  to  see  the  late  contest 
for  dominion  re%ivefl,  and  many  uuestions  might 
have  arisen,  that  would  have  involved  the  enipira 
in  fresh  trouble.  Th<*8e  questions,  however,  with 
the  projects  or  ho|jes  that  miffht  be  founded  upon 
them,  were  in  a  gn-at  measure  prevented,  by  the 
precaution  which  Livia  had  tnken  in  ha\ing  her 
son  Tiberius,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  bte 
emperor,  afitocbted  with  himsc^lf  in  the  govern- 
ment 

When  AugUittns  was  seized  with  his  last  ill- 
ness, Tiberius,  in  the  capacity  of  his  associate  in 
the  empire,  as  has  lieen  mentioned,  set  out  for 
the  armies  in  Dalmatia;  but  he  nveived  on  his 
way,  a  message  from  his  mother,  intimating  the 
last  symptoms  of  approaching  death  in  her  hua- 
hand.  Upon  this  intimation,  he  returned  to 
Nola,  ana  arrived  either  before  Auffustua  ex 
pired,  or  before  his  death  was  publicly  known  | 
and  having  given  out,  that,  in  a  confereaoe  njlk 
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hat  experienced  prince,  ho  had  leceived  his  hurt 
'.natructions  for  tnc  government  of  the  empire,i 
he  took  hold  of  tlic  reina  the  moment  the  other 
waa  supuoacd  to  have  dropped  them,  assumed 
hit  Ufual  imperial  guardi,  and,  b^  sending  or- 
ders to  all  the  provmoca  anil  military  stations, 
took  u|K)n  him  to  continue  the  same  model  of 
goTemment,  without  any  ccssatiou  or  inten-al 
whatever,' 

Ttie  new  emperor,  with  the  usual  precaution 
to  stifle  competitors,  ordered  A^ppa,  the  sur- 
viving jrrandson  of  Augustus  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  took  every  other  eflcctual  measure  to  secure 
his  own  accession.  At  the  same  time,  either  in 
imitation  of  the  cautious  policy  of  the  late  em- 
peror, or  in  pursuance  ot  that  hyixx^risy  and 
dissimulation  to  which  he  himself  had  been  long 
accustomed,  ami  to  which  he  was  naturally  in- 
clined, lie  affected,  in  hU  correspondence  with 
Che  senite,  to  pay  the  utmost  deterence  to  their 
authority,  and,  in  his  letters,  took  care  to  employ 
all  the  modest  expressions  of  a  private  citizen. 

Boin:j  tribune  of  the  people,  lie  ventured  only 
in  thill  capacity,  he  said,  to  call  upon  the  senate 
to  give  tlicir  orders  respecting  the  funeral  of 
AufTUstus.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  taken  his 
place  bv  tlio  corjMie  of  the  deceased,  and  in  no- 
thing else  could  take  any  public  function  upon 
lum.  The  senate,  ho  continued,  would  be  pleased 
to  onlcT  the  guards  that  might  be  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace,  and  they  would  take  every 
other  precaution  for  the  regular  pcrfurmanco  of 
this  solemn  duty. 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  and  the  senate 
was  asflcmbled  fox  the  opening  of  the  will  and 
tnemoriaU  of  the  late  emperor,  Tiberius  delivered 
himself  in  a  voice,  interrui>ted  with  sighs  and 
tears ;  he  observed,  that  a  neavy  burden,  by  the 
d(Mth  of  the  only  iwrson  who  was  able  to  Iwar  it, 
had  now  dovolveJ  upon  thrm  all;  that  having 
hi!n.«i>If  l>oen  ailrnitteil  to  some  share  in  the  gi>- 
\eriimrnt,  he  had  learneil  liuw  arduous  a  task  it 
WIS  to  !h»  charijctl  with  the  whole  of  it,  and  had 
Inarni'd  t)  ni;ikn  a  proj)er  estimate  of  his  own 
abiliti(M;3  but  tliit  in  a  state  whicli  could  boast 
of  fij  many  illustrious  men,  they  could  not  be 
liiiited  in  thrir  choice,  nor  obliged  to  cxmimit  to 
ot)",  wliut  wa"»  sufTicienl  to  occupy  the  talents 
and  a!)ilitioi)  of  many. 

While  he  8ix)kft  to  thi?  purpose,  and  observed 
t!i.^  artppct  of  his  audience,  frowning  particularly 
upon  tho!(o  who  gave  any  sifrnd  of  assent,  his 
known  reputation  for  ftUsehood,  the  inconsistence 
of  his  actions  with  the  professions  which  he  now 
m  ido,  the  murder  of  Aijrip[»a,  and  the  military 
guard  which  attended  his  |)erson,  eflfectually  pre- 
B.»rved  the  meinl>ers  who  were  present  from  be- 
coming the  du|)es  of  a  dissimulation,  which  it 
waa  eijually  dangerous  to  reject  too  abruptly,  or 
to  mistake  for  sincerity. 

jMost  of  the  meral>crjs  though  sufficiently 
traineii  in  the  school  of  Augustus,  to  know  the 
part  thov  wen%  to  act  on  such  occasions,  had  not 
yet  porlormetl  this  part  urwn  such  dangerous 
ground.  They  alTi'cted  to  believe  that  Tiberius 
was  sincere,  lamented  that  there  shauld  \ye  any 
rcluctince  to  accept  of  the  government  in  the 
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only  person  who  waa  qualified  to  undertake  it, 
and  tliey  beseeched  him  not  to  desert  the  repuU 
lie  in  tliis  extremity. 

As  the  senators  vied  with  each  other  in  \htfe 
feigned  importunitien,  Tihrriua  seemed  to  be  dh^ 
tressed,  though  not  persuaded  ;  and  after  he  had 
remained  some  time  undecided,  in  the  end,  as 
weary  and  silenced,  though  not  cnnvinc^i  be 
withdrew  without  making  any  reply,  or  withoot 
waiting  for  any  formal  leaolution  of  the  teiaXt. 
In  passing  through  the  crowd,  he  was  heanl  to 
say,  "  That  a  heavy  load  indeed  had  been  laid  on 
his  shoulders,  but  that  it  could  not  be  exprctfd 
he  was  to  bear  it  for  ever ;  that  old  age  at  Inst 
must  soon  entitle  him  to  respite."  At  the  same 
time,  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  most  in  hit 
confidence,  gave  out,  that  his  concern  for  thf 
public,  and  the  intrcaties  of  the  senate,  had  fne- 
vaiJed  upon  him  to  accept  of  the  govemmeot; 
but  the  ndicule,  which  it  was  not  {icrmitted  the 
senators  to  observe,  was  seized  by  the  peopir. 
"  Few  men,"  it  was  said,  "can  perform  all  tut 
they  undertake ;  but  this  man,  with  a  wonderfiil 
mo(]eftty,  refuses  to  undertake  even  what  he  per- 
forms."* 

While  Tiberius,  with  so  much  palpable  and 
even  unnecessary  craft,  acted  this  fiircc  in  the 
senate,  liis  title  to  the  sovereignty  underwr n:  a 
more  serious  discussion  in  the  provinces.  The 
legions  which  were  posted  in  diflerent  stationi^ 
though  long  confiiieu  under  the  authinity  of  an 
able  reign  to  the  strictest  duties  and  onliiiary  ad- 
vantages of  their  profession,  still  retained  the  im- 
pression of  their  own  importance,  and  of  their 
power  to  dispose  of  the  empire.  They  recoUetrd 
what  some  of  them  might  have  seen,  and  all  of 
them  had  heard,  of  times  in  which  they  wcrr 
courted  by  their  leaders,  retained  with  jirescnu 
or  gratuities,  ami  rewarded  at  the  expiration  of 
their  service  with  grants  of  land,  and  setllemonw 
in  the  richest  and  most  cultivntctl  districts  rf 
Italy.  They  had  waitetl  with  irn]iatirnce  fur  ai 
opportunity  to  give  a  new  master  to  the  world. 
and  hoped,  that,  in  performing  this  fier^•ic^,  thev 
might  recover  their  consequence,  and  lx»  enlitlfil 
to  rewards,  such  as  military  men  had  foniicriy 
received. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  there  had  brfn 
any  olficer  at  the  head  of  the  principal  armies  on 
the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  prejiared  to  avail  hin»- 
self  of  this  disposition  in  the  anny,  the  h^rrd  in 
the  present,  as  in  many  other  instances,  n:ii«t 
have  decided  who  was  to  succeed  in  the  throne 
of  Cffisar;  but  Augustus  having,  in  the  chriiv 
of  provincial  and  military  commandens,  inurlii 
against  any  danger  to  his  own  govomm<rr.t.  hail 
bv  the  same  means  providetl  for  tlie  securiiv  i  f 
Ins  successor's.  The  i)er8on3  he  employrii.  Iv- 
sides  those  of  his  own  family,  who  depeiidid  en- 
tirely upon  himself,  were,  for  the  most  f«rT,  n:in 
of  moderate  ambition  or  mean  pretensions ;  Si^ 
that  there  was  not  now  any  wrs«>n  of  rank  \  n*- 
pared  to  take  jwrt  in  the  revolls  of  the  army. 

Germanicus,  the  nephew  and  adoi>ted  &"»nif 
Tiberius,  might,  by  his  popularity  and  by  !  * 
pretensions,  have  become  a  formidable  ri^al  ti->  his 
uncle,  but  was  restrained  by  his  moderation  an! 
the  sense  of  his  duty.  A  mutinous  f^pirit  never- 
theless broke  out  first  in  Panonia,  when?  ihn* 
legions  were  comma ndi*d  by  Junius  Blarsus;  arJ 
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afterwanla  on  the  Rhine,  where  a  gfvat  divtsion 
of  the  Roman  annks,  consisting  of  eight  legions, 
were  dkitributeJ  in  diiTerent  stations,  under  the 
chi<*f  conimanf!  of  Grermanicns  himself. 

The  troofis  not  havin?  at  any  of  their  stations 
pervon^  who  were  quaTifie<l  to  direct  their  dis- 
eonteiit<(  afrainst  the  miccession  of  Tiberius,  cla- 
moured onlv  for  an  augmentation  of  pay,  and  an 
earlier  dlscKarze  from  the  service,  tnan,  by  the 
regriLitions  of  the  former  reign,  they  were  allowed 
to  espect.  "Dooaie«V*  ^7  "ai'^i  "to  drag  out 
a  life  of  liard  service  for  thiity  or  forty  years,  and 
at  the  esil,  as  their  reward,  to  be  banished  to 
some  birren  mountain  or  sickly  morass,  which, 
under  the  name  of  a  settlement  or  grant  of  land, 
they  were  required  to  cultivate  or  to  drain,  it  was 
time  that  some  regard  should  be  paid  to  their 
BKrita,  some  relief  provided  for  their  sufferings." 
They  contrasted  their  own  condition,  for  ever 
•tationed  in  the  presence  of  ferocious  enemies, 
and  subsisting  on  ten  asses  a  (ky,  with  that  of 
the  prctorian  bands,  having  double  their  pay, 
ami  placed  at  ease  amidst  all  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  the  capital. 

Excited  by  these  considerations,  the  lepons  in 
Panonia  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegunce  to 
the  new  erapemr,  until  their  grievances  should 
be  redressed.  They  secured  ineir  colours,  set  at 
liberty  all  thone  who  were  confined  for  any  mili- 
tary crime,  and  ceased  to  obey  their  officers,  or  to 
pay  any  regard  to  the  ordinary  duties  and  forms 
of  the  service. 

Tiberius,  though  greatly  alarmed,  and  sensible 
that  this  attack  on  his  authority  only  needed  a  fit 
leader  at  the  head  of  a  few  legions  to  reach  him 
in  the  ca^iital,  and  to  supplant  nim  in  the  empire, 
dis^ised  hb  apprehensions,  and  proj|X)sing  to 
■ooche  the  discontents  of  the  army,  deputed  to 
their  quarters  his  own  son  Drusus,  accompanied 
oj  Elius  Sejanus,  a  youn^  man  already  associated 
with  his  father  Sejanus,  m  the  command  of  the 
prsetorian  bands. 

These  young  men,  in  the  capacity  of  commU- 
aionfTR,  attended  by  many  persons  of  rank  and 
consideration  from  the  city,  escorted  by  two  co- 
horts of  chosen  men,  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  prctorian  cavalrv  and  the  Grorman 
horse,  which  usually  attended  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  set  out  on  their  mission.  They  were 
furnished  with  a  letter  to  be  read  at  the  head  of 
the  troojis,  but  were  empowered,  without  any 
•pedlic  mstructions,  to  take  such  measures  as  the 
occasion  might  suggest  Having  effi^cted  their 
march  into  Panonia,  and  approaching  the  station 
of  the  mutinous  legions,  they  were  received  in 
the  front  of  the  camp  by  the  whole  IkxIv,  but 
with  an  as|>ect  rather  of  contumacy,  than  of  re- 
spect or  of  duty. 

The  son  of  the  emperor  was  conducted  to  the 
platform,  from  which  it  was  usual  for  the  troops 
to  receive  the  commands,  and  to  hear  the  ad- 
dresses of  their  general  Having  with  some  dif- 
ficulty pnxrured  silence,  he  nruduced  the  letter 
which  he  had  brought  fmm  his  father,  and  wliich 
be  had  in  charge  to  be  communicated  to  the  le- 
gions. 

In  this  Mter,  Tiberius  endeavoured  to  flatter 
and  to  soothe  the  discontents  of  the  army ;  but 
to  avoid  comniiiting  himself  too  far,  s{H>ke  of  his 
intentions  in  generaJ  and  ambiguous  terms.  "  He 
might  assure  these  brave  legions,"  he  said,  "  with 
wbum  he  himself  had  so  oflen  acted,  that  they 


were  the  principal  objects  of  his  care ;  that  at 
soon  as  he  should  rtH'ovcr  his  mind  from  his  pre- 
sent grief,  he  would  move  the  senate  totaketJieir 
just  pretensions  under  consideration ;  that  in  the 
mean  while  he  had  sent  his  own  son  in  order, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  accommodate  them  in 
every  thing  that  de^iended  on  himself;  that  many 
things  must  be  referred  to  the  senate,  a  wise  and 
exiierienced  council,  who  were  not  likely  to  with- 
hold the  proper  indulgence  from  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  or  to  foil 
in  the  necessary  rigour  to  those  wlio  ventured 
to  depart  from  itl" 

A  tier  this  letter  was  read,  a  centurion,  who 
had  undertakes  to  answer  for  the  legions,  made 
a  demand  in  their  name,  that  their  pay  should  be 
sixteen  asses  a  day  instead  of  ten,  and  that  they 
should  be  entitled  to  their  discharge  at  the  endoY 
sixteen  y<nni,  without  being  obliged,  in  the  usual 
way,  after  they  were  supposed  disqualified  for 
the  ordinary  fatigues  of  Uie  sernce,  still  to  re 
main  with  their  coburs. 

To  these  demands,  Drusus  declined  giving  anj 
answer.  "  The  matter  should  be  reputed  to  hv 
fother,"  he  said,  "and  referred  to  the  senate." 
Upon  this  reply,  a  general  clamour  arose. 
"  Wherefore  was  he  come,  if  not  entrusted  to 
relieve  the  army  1  He  had  no  powers  to  relieve, 
but  he  had  unlimited  powers  to  distress,  and  to 
punish.  So  the  father  himself  was  accustomed 
to  serve  them,  while  he  came  to  elude  the  prayer* 
of  the  soldiers,  by  referring  them  to  some  one 
else,  who  was  at  a  distance.  Arc  we  never,'* 
they  saiil,  "  to  see  the  face  of  the  emperor  7  Is  he 
to  punish  at  discretion,  but  never  to  reward  with- 
out consent  of  the  senate?  Our  rewards,  it 
seems,  are  to  lie  carefully  weighed  and  conodered ; 
but  our  fatigues  and  our  punishments,  arc  to  be 
dealt  without  balance  or  mrasure.'* 

In  this  disixwition  the  assembly  broke  ua  and 
the  soldier:)  went  roving  alwut  in  disorderly  par- 
ties, insulting  their  offux^rs,  and  affecting  to  treat 
the  authority  of  the  eni|ieror  himself  with  con- 
temut  Their  pre8umf>tion,  however,  was  sud- 
den^ checked  at  night  by  an  eclipse  which  took 
|)lace  in  the  moon,  and  which,  in  their  supersti- 
tious way  of  interpreting  natural  appearances, 
formed  an  emblem  of  their  own  situation,  and  b^ 
its  event  was  to  prognosticate  the  sequel  of  their 
present  attempts.  Their  desjiondence,  during 
the  progress  of  the  eclipse,  kept  yacc  with  the  di- 
minution of  the  moon's  Ught;  and,  as  at  the 
time  of  the  greatest  obscuration,  the  sky  itself 
was  overcast  with  clouds,  and»every  light  sup- 
pressed in  the  total  darkness  of  a  stormy  night, 
they  received  this  event  as  a  supernatural  presage 
of  their  own  fate,  and  in  desiwir  retired  to  their 
tents.  They  were  soon  afterwanls  persuaded  to 
restore  the  colours  which  they  had  removed  from 
their  place ;  and  in  order  to  avert  the  oils  with 
which  they  wen*  threntenetl,  to  make  seasonable 
oflere  of  suhmLttfion  to  the  prince. 

It  was  then>fore  thought  pro()cr,  that  Drusus 
should  instantly  avail  hinuM>lf  of  this  favourable 
change,  and,  as  much  as  iH)«sihle,  facilitate  the 
return  of  the  trooiM  to  their  duty.  For  this  pur- 
pose,  he  called  them  again  to'  the  }>lace  of  au- 
dience, treated  their  mutiny  as  a  transient  fit  of 
humour  which  was  {>ast  and  ga\e  them  to  un- 
derstand, that  although  he  was  not  to  be  awed 
by  their  threats,  he  was  moved  by  tlieir  dutiful 
and  submiscive  behaviour;  that  he  ahouU  dee- 
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patch  an  olBccr  with  their  rec^ucstg  to  the  cmi)e- 
ror,  and  shouKl  join  his  own  intrputics  to  procure 
them  iniinetliatM  attention,  and  to  obtain  every 
ikvour  tliat  might  Xrc  consistent  with  the  order  of 
the  service. 

After  the  departure  of  this  messenger,  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  leirions  were  Hxed  entirely  u|>on 
the  return  he  tfhouhl  bring,  and  on  the  effect  of 
the  young  Ca!s;ir's  inter|>i>4ition  in  their  favours. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  oflkers  bavins  resumed 
their  command,  and  bein^  otieyefl  in  all  ttie  ordi- 
nary duties  and  forms  of  the  cam}),  projiosed  to 
exert  their  autliority  in  stifling  tlie  remains  of  a 
mutinous  spirit,  wiiioh  had  so  far  sulwided.  They 
•cconlingly  gave  onlors  to  seize,  and  to  punish 
the  princi|Mil  authors  of  the  late  disorders. 

Under  this  exertion  of  power,  the  troops  be- 
came as  tame  and  submissive,  as  they  had  lati-ly 
been  refractory  and  ferocious.  To  signalize  their 
seal,  some  of  the  most  guilty  became  the  in- 
formers and  instruments  of  justice  against  their 
own  accomplices ;  and  the  humour  from  which 
this  revok  proceeded,  having  sunk  as  it  nhM>. 
without  an)r  ratioiul  plan,  ttie  mutiny  appeared 
to  be  so  entirely  suppressed,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  legions  so  elTectually  restored,  tliat  Drusus, 
with  his  company  and  the  escort  which  attendiHl 
them,  departed  fitr  Italy,  without  waiting  for  the 
return  of  the  officer  lie  had  despatched  lo  the 
einperor.i 

These  disnnlers,  however,  were  not  peculiar  to 
the  troops  in  Panoniu ;  they  broke  out  with  more 
violence,  and  a  nu^re  dangerous  tendency  among 
UuMe  of  the  German  frontier.  On  this  side,  eight 
legions  were  placed  at  two  separate  stations ;  one 
division  under  Cecinn,  on  the  borders  of  the  low 
countries ;  the  other  under  Caius  Silius,  on  the 
Upper  Rliine,  both  under  the  orders  of  Germa- 
nicus,  who  being  adoptt^l  into  the  family  of 
Cesar,  had  bei'ii  vesttrd  by  Augustus  with  the 
command  of  these  urinies,  and  \\ith  tlie  pn*si- 
dency  of  Giiul.  This  young  man  had  married 
Agrippina,  the  dauj^hter  of  Agrippa  and  of  Julia 
Augusta,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  issue,  a 
circum.-*lani*e  generally  attended  with  great  p«)pu- 
lar  favour  among  the  Romans.  He  was  now 
attended  in  bis  province  l)y  his  wife  Agri;>pina, 
with  Caius,  uOerwards  Inciter  known  by  the 
name  of  Caligula,  the  younjrcst  of  his  thriHJsoneJ, 
now  carried  in  the  anus  of  the  mother,  lie  him- 
self being  extremely  acceptable  to  the  army,  and 
to  the  people  of  ttie  provinces,  it  was  not  dou!)ted. 
that  if  the  empire  were  to  U;  disfwsed  of,  he 
would  have  had  the  wishes  of  mankind  in  his 
fiivour;  and  he  Ivcame  upon  this  account  a  prin- 
ciixil  oi)ject  of  jealousy  to  his  adoptive  father. 

The  troi)ps  that  were  stationed  on  the  U^rders 
of  the  low  countries  under  Ceeina,  e4>mprehended 
the  legions  which  had  l)een  hastily  levied,  and 
which,  in  order  the  sooner  to  replace  the  army 
that  jwrished  with  Varus  in  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition bcyontl  the  Rhine,  had  been  formed 
without  the  usual  seUvtion.  Being  in  a  great 
measure  comi>osed  of  emancipted  slaves,  and 
other  j)eriH>ns  of  mean  condition,  they  had  not 
yet  imbilted  tlie  sentiint>iits  of  national  and  mili- 
tary honour,  which  Au«i'istus  emhuvuured  to 
prt^serve  in  the  legions.  They  considered  them- 
selves, at  tile  death  of  that  ein|MTi)r,  as  discharged 
from  their  military  oatli.     Tliey   rose  against 
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their  oflTicerB,  killed  most  of  tlie  centurion^  anS 
forced  Cccina,  with  the  tribunesi,  to  witbJnif 
from  their  rage. 

The  authors  of  this  revolt,  probably  flsttrTn! 
themselves  that  Gcrroanicus,  although  he  did  n< 4 
at  first  o{)en1y  countenance*  their  mutiny,  nachx 
however  give  way  to  their  demreff,  and  mSii 
himself  to  bo  elevated  by  their  means  to  tW 
throne  of  Coisar.  To  preserve  the  appcaruicN 
of  order,  until  they  should  receive  hiscoumawk, 
they  appointed  ollScers  to  act  in  place  of  tbo^ 
they  had  killed,  performed  must  of  the  usiul  duo- 
tarv  duties,  mounted  the  ordinary  sosnk  vA 
took  the  stated  precautions,  as  in  the  prrs«-nrc  o: 
an  enemy,  for  tne  safety  and  peace  of  their  ramp. 

Germanicus,  when  the  accounts  of  this  alarm- 
ing transaction  were  brought  to  him,  was  eocn- 
pied  in  the  affairs  of  the  province,  arul  in  adxm- 
nistering  the  oaths  of  allegiance  on  the  accrsNu: 
of  Tiberius.  Sensible  that  his  own  high  pfrteo- 
sions  exposed  him  to  be  suspected  of  ha% in?  en- 
couraged these  disorders,  he  repaiml  without 
delay  to  the  camp,  from  which  Cccina  had  hra 
obli^Tod  to  fly.  Upon  his  approach,  he  was  mrt 
by  tne  legions ;  but  instead  of  the  respectfol  si- 
lence that  was  usual  in  receiving  their  comnAmirr 
in  chief,  was  saluted  with  cries  of  discontent,  and 
a  mixture  of  expostulation  and  insult.  He  ms 
followed  by  a  multitude  in  the  utmost  confuskn, 
to  tliat  part  of  the  camp  at  which  it  was  usoaUo 
harangue  the  army.  That  he  might  observe  the 
diiTereiit  parts  of  his  audience,  or,  in  case  airr 
insult  were  offered,  that  he  might  distinguish  t^ 
division  from  whence  it  came,  he  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  the  whole  to  draw  up  in  their  legiiMU  and 
coliorts,  and  to  display  their  colouni. 

So  long  as  he  spolie  of  the  veneration  due  to 
the  memory  of  Augustus,  and  of  the  glories  ac- 
quired at  the  head  of  these  very  legions  by  th« 
present  emperor  himself,  he  was  heard  withir- 
spect  and  attention ;  but  when  he  tnuclnHl  or. 
their  want  of  duty,  his  voice  could  no  lonjirr  be 
heard,  and  the  whole  presence  was  throve  ii  i!;Ui 
tumult.  Some  uncovered  their  scans  callrd  k.' 
the  rewards  that  were  due  to  their  ser\i:is; 
othi\-s  complained  of  the  scantiness  of  their  jav. 
of  their  toilsome  marches,  of  their  hard  laiy^ur  i:i 
forming  entrenchments,  and  in  rearincr  maji- 
zines  of  wood  and  of  forage.  *'  We  ha>e  fuikiw- 
ed  our  colours,"  said  some  of  the  veterans.  ^a.iK-yf 
thirty  years:  Is  death  the  only  termination  to  k 
hojK^  for  our  lalwurs?"  They  calU-d  for  ibf 
legacy,  which  they  heard  was  liequi^thcd  to 
them  by  Augustus;  they  in>ited  the  prince  to 
declare  himself  sovereign  of  the  empire,  an^l 
offered  to  sup[x>rt  his  pretensions  with  thiir 
swords. 

On  this  proposal,  Gennanicus,  as  if  seized  with 
horror,  came  oown  from  the  plutfonn  on  wljira 
he  stood,  and  was  hastening  to  n  tir»\  f^h^n 
numliers  interiK^ed  to  stop  hini.  **^Iv  dur\  tj 
the  emi>en>r,"  lie  said,  "is  more  preriou>  to  r 
than  my  life;"  and  at  thes/;  words,  ciriwinc  U-i 
sword,  lie  turned  the  |X)int  of  it  tciwards  bis  nwi; 
breast.  Some  of  those  who  \ven»  ne.ir,  LiJ  }.-■.- 
of  his  arm;  others  called  out,  /</  /iini  i^ir!..-r: 
and  one,  in  {Kirticular,  reachinir  his  sword  sa;.!. 
take  this  ;  it  is  sharper  than  your  cifji. 

It  is  not  to  l»e  questioned*  that  Cii  rr.ani.'ui 

might  have  led  this  armv  into  Italy,  and  witii  \ 

general  consent  plac^^d  himself  at  tlie  heail  oi\\:e 

,em\urc;  but  he  seems  to  have  apprehended  li^ 
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fMit«  of  suocessioii  in  the  present  emperor,  with 
•U  the  res{iect  and  fid^hty  that  accompany  the 
■entifnents  of  loyalty  and  duty,  under  monarchies 
mlready  established.  Being  desirous  to  withdraw 
from  the  tumuh,  and  a  way  being  made  for  him 
bj  the  oflioers  of  his  train,  fie  retired  to  deliberate 
OD  the  present  alarming  state  of  afTairs. 

The  leaders  of  this  mutiny  were  about  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  the  legions  on  the 
Upper  Rhine.  The  enemy  were  in  sight  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  river,  and  ready  to  take 
■urantage  of  these  dlrtracUons.  Some  of  the 
officers  present  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  an 
army  shoukl  be  formed  from  the  prDvincial  co- 
liorts  to  overawe  the  legions ;  but  this  was  re- 
iecfed  by  others,  as  likely  to  end  in  a  civil  war. 
severity,  it  was  observed  by  some,  might  exas- 
perate ;  concession,  it  was  said  by  others,  miff ht 
meed  insolence;  and  the  service  was  equally 
eznopeil  to  suflfer,  whether  the  troops  were  in- 
dol|^  in  all  their  demands,  or  in  none.  It  was 
•uggested  at  last,  that  by  a  little  artifice,  without 
eommitting  the  authorit3r  of  the  emperor,  the 
demands  of  the  army  might  be  satisfied.  For 
Uus  purpose,  it  was  propoK^d  that  a  letter  should 
be  feigned,  as  from  Tiberius,  so  dated,  that  in 
writing  it  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  of 
the  disorder  which  now  took  place ;  that  in  this 
letter,  he  should  be  personatcu,  as  declaring,  by 
m  voluntary  act  of  goodness,  his  intention  to 
double  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  Augustus ;  to 
fix  the  entire  period  of  service  at  twenty  years, 
sod  that  of  the  ordinary  duties  at  sixteen.' 

A  letter  to  this  purpose  bein*;  accordingly  pro- 
duced, the  artifice  was  susuected,  but  the  terms 
were  agreed  to,  provided  tnat  the  legacies  were 
instantly  paid ;  that  those  who  had  served  twenty 
yean  should  be  discharged,  and  those  who  had 
■erved  sixteen  years,  should  l>e  exemiitcd  as 
▼eterans  from  the  onlinary  duties  of  the  camp. 
Many  were  accordingly'  dMcharged,  and  the 
more  clamorous  were  paid  up  their  share  (»f  the 
legacy,  with  such  money  as  could  be  collected 
among  the  attendants  of  the  prince.  Others 
were  peivuaded  to  suffer  a  drlay  of  payment. 
antil  they  shouU  come  into  quarters  fur  the 
winter. 

From  this  station,  Germanicus  renaired  to 
that  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  where  with  less  trou- 
ble, and  by  means  of  the  same  gratuities,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  legions  of  that  division  to  with- 
draw into  quarters.  A  mutiny  of  the  troops  on  the 
Weaer  had  broke  out  at  the  same  time ;  but  was 
soppres^  by  the  courage  and  ability  of  the 
officer  at  their  head. 

It  appeara  that  Tiberius,  on  hearing  of  these 
mutinies  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  had  re- 
eourse  to  the  senile,  and  wished  to  avail  him- 
self of  their  authority  in  restoring  the  discipline 
of  the  army.  He  probably  meant,  in  the  name 
of  this  body,  to  inflict  the  necessary  severitiei^ 
while  he  reaerved  to  himself  the  more  popular 
office  of  j^nting  indulgencies,  or  of  making 
pome  gracious  concesbions. 

A  committee  of  the  senate,  of  whom  one 
Munatius  PlancuA  is  mentioned  as  the  head,  was 
•reordingly  sent  to  tiie  quarters  of  the  army, 
and  arrived  at  the  Ara  Ubiorum}  where  Ger- 

9  A  Romaa  soldier,  after  be  was  ezempled  from  tlw 
wdiaary  duties  of  the  camp,  was  reiaiaed  at  his 
Ovloors  to  encoanter  the  enemy. 
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manicus,  with  two  legions,  afte/  quieting  the 
late  mutiny,  was  retired  for  the  winter.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known,  that  deputies  were  arrived  from 
the  senate,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  state  of  the 
army,  the  soldiers  apprehended  that  the  late 
agreement  was  to  lie  set  aside ;  that  the  indul- 
gencies granted  to  them  were  to  be  recalled,  and 
that  something  ungracious  was  intended,  which 
the  emperor  chose  to  execute  in  some  other  name 
than  his  own ;  for  so  the  arts,  by  which  the  em- 

K're  had  been  governed  near  fifty  years,  now 
^n  to  be  understood.  In  this  persuasion,  the 
soldiers,  in  a  riotous  manner,  assembled  round 
the  quarters  of  their  general ;  and  as  a  signal,  that 
they  were  not  any  k>nger  to  respect  his  authority, 
they  tore  the  imperial  standard  from  thence ;  and 
to  deter  civil  officers,  for  the  future,  from  inter- 
posing in  their  allairs,  meant  to  have  murdenni 
Munatius  Plancus,  and  the  other  deputies  of  the 
senate.  These  officers,  however,  took  refuge  at 
the  colours  of  one  of  the  legions,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  army,  thev 
Y\m  the  protection  of  a  sanctuary,  and  by  this 
means  escaped  the  fate  that  was  intended  for  them. 

Germanicus  being  still  accompanied  in  hu 
quarters  by  his  wife  Agrippina  and  her  infiint 
son,  the  youngest  of  his  cnildrcn,  and  appre- 
hending tW  they  could  not  be  safe  in  this  place 
of  disorder,  determined  to  remove  them  to  some 
other  station,  where  the  troops,  remaining  in  their 
duty,  were  likely  to  afford  them  protection.  At 
their  defiarture,  the  soldiers  seeing  the  wife  and 
the  infant  child  of  their  favourite  leader,  folk>w- 
ed  by  a  numerous  train  of  female  attendants,  fly 
from  their  camp,  as  fn>m  a  place  in  which  no 
resfiect  was  to  be  (laid  to  sex,  age,  or  rank,  were 
struck  with  the  effect  of  their  own  videnoe. 
Some  crowded  in  the  way  of  this  melancholy 
train,  and  endea\*oured  to  detain  them ;  while 
others  ran  to  the  huslwnd,  and  beseeched  him  to 
spare  the  le{;ions  so  cruel  a  reproach,  as  was 
implied,  in  his  supfKMing  that  the  wife  of  Ger- 
manicuii,  the  dauirhter  of  Agrip^ia,  and  the 
grand-daughter  of  Crnar,  with  her  infant  chikl, 
were  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  from  their  quarters. 

The  prince,  oltsening  the  disixwition  of  the 
soldiers,  seized  the  opportunity  ot  regaining  his 
authority ;  and  making  it  a  atndition  that  they 
would  return  to  their  duty,  complied  with  their 
reauest. 

In  the  first  moment  of  zeal  to  signalize  thnr 
affection,  multitudes,  without  knowing  the  cauae 
of  the  change,  passed  with  the  impetuosity  of 
popular  tumults,  by  a  rapid  transition,  fittm'one 
extreme  to  the  other,  called  out  for  justice  on 
those  who  had  been  leaders  in  the  late  mutiny ; 
and  themselves  became  willing  instruments  in 
punishing  such  as  were  pointed  out  to  them  as 
authors  of  a  guilt,  in  which  the  wliole  had  been 
concerned.  Germanicus  and  the  priiicijial  offi- 
cers withdrew  from  the  scene,  leaving  a  centurion 
on  the  {tiatform  to  preside  in  this  extraonhnarj 
course  uf  justice.  The  prisoners  that  were 
fcffought  to  him,  were  hoisted  up  int>  %iew,  and 
upon  the  verdict  of  tlie  multitude,  \o  sjMre  or  to 
punish  them,  were  released,  or  thn>wn  down 
from  the  platfonn,  and  sutTfred  immediate  death 
fmm  the  nands  of  their  fellow-soldiers. 

The  same  disorders  had  broken  out,  and  stiD 
subsisted  at  Vctira,^  the  station  of  the  fifUi  and 
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twenty- firiEt  lojion!»;  but  Cemianirii**  boini;  now 
m  romiitinn  to  enfuiro  his  uuthorily,  ailvsintMtl 
at  the  head  of  a  pi)woi1ul  nriny,  sent  his  iristriic- 
tion.i  to  Cccina,  who  was  pn'st^nt  with  the  niu- 
tinouii  tn)0[is,  riM^niririrr  that  they  should,  of  thrir 
own  acconi,  bnn<!  the  {ruilty  to  jii.stico;  and 
intim:itin<i,  that  if  thi^f  wi>n*  not  done  N^forr  iiis 
arrival,  he  was  drtcrmincd,  without  distinction 
of  persons,  t(»  put  the  whijU;  to  the  sword. 

C)n  thiit  intimation,  a  consideraltle  number  of 
the  soldicra  entered  into  a  eoncert  for  executing 
thu  venjeancc  reiiuiretl  of  them,  and  at  a  time 
appointed,  U'linn  the  p]au<zhtcr  of  thosi?  who  were 
nKMt  forwani  in  the  mutiny.  As  the  camp  was 
•con  (hniwn  into  confusion,  it  liecame  imtro^siblo 
to  make  any  distinction  of  }M.>r!K>nfl,  and  the  mR»- 
sacre  extended  to  all  thoiH*  who  crowdi^l  in  tlie 
way,  and  who  were  not  apprised  of  the  desirrn. 
GoViUiinicus,  at  hi>)  arrival,  fouinl  the  tents 
•tained  with  bl(>Mi,  the  iias.su^res  strewed  with 
heajni  of  the  slain,  and  all  the  apf)caranc(*s  uf  a 
camp  sun)rised,  and  of  an  army  put  to  the 
sword.  1  hose  who  reinainiHl,  atlectc**!  for  the 
present  to  |>ay  res^iect  to  the  authority  of  their 
leaders;  but  hail  shown  themvolves  capable  of 
the  <^reatest  extn'mes  a<niinst  their  officers,  as 
well  as  a{;ainst  their  feIlow-soldi<*rii. 

Tliese  were  the  prinri^ial  diifieulties  which 
Tiberius  encounteretl  it)  ertectini^  his  succession ; 
he  had  other  aLinns  in  the  cojnnM'iiccment  of 
his  reii^n,  but  of  inf«-rior  moinent.  Such  wen* 
the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  im{>oi»ture  of 
Clemens,  who  had  Iven  a  slave  in  th«^  service  of 
the  iKisthumous  A^rip)>i),  and  the  conspiracy  of 
ScrilM>niuH  LilK\  wlio,  bcinp  encoura;jtHl  by  his 
■fTmity  to  the  hi<;hest  n:unes  in  the  Te]iublic,  had 
fonneij  K(.>mc  visiijnary  desiirn  on  the  empire. 

(Uemens,  u\xm  the  de.it h  of  the  late  em{)eror, 
had  irone  to  the  place  at  which  his  master  was 
detained  in  exile,  nn*;uit  to  have  conducte<J  him 
to  one  of  the  armies  in  ( Jaiil,  where  he  made 
no  dou1>t  tii.it  the  son  of  A'jrippa,  and  the  lineal 
dest'endnit  of  (,^n's.ir,  \v«tulil  have  found  a  favour- 
able rec.epti.in;  but  his  dcsi^jn  Ikmuu  prevented 
by  the  di'ath  of  l!ii-«  unfDrtvniiite  youni;  man, 
he  formed  a  proj^n-t  istiil  mnn*  wild  and  romantic, 
founded  in  some  resemblance  which  he  himself 
lK>re  to  his  deceasi-d  master,  he  tinik  his  name, 
and  proposi'd  io  jMTsonate  liiin.  Pn'tendin<j  to 
have  escajMMl  friMU  the  (Tudty  o(  the  usurper 
Ti^wrius,  he  fn^piciitly  chunjxt-il  his  place,  and 
ainvted  ccMU'ealmi-nt ;  liut  snllerctl  himself  to  be 
seen  by  those  who  wen;  hkely  to  Ix?  im))0sed 
uiion,  and  to  atlitrd  him  protivtion  or  sup|Kirt. 
He  was  arcordin^lv  fav.>ured  by  maiiv  iiersons 
of  cnns<.'(juence,  wht)  were  either  diveived,  or 
willint^  to  countenince  any  attempt  that  was 
made  to  disturb  the  present  succession.  Amony 
his  sup|K»Ked  alu'ttitr^,  howi-ver,  he  had  unfor- 
tunate! v  one  jHT-Jon  employed  by  the  cmjH'ror 
himself,  to  SA'duee  and  to  circumvent  him.  IJy 
this  eini'Jsary  allectinijj  to  believe  his  story,  and 
to  aid  him  in  assertini;  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne,  he  was  (L.'livered  over  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  was  [»ut  to  death  by  order  of 
TilM'riu'S  who,  it  is  said,  had  the  barbarous 
curio-iily  to  visit  him,  and  to  examine  his  like- 
ness to  Ai^rippa  before  he  was  executed. 

The  emiHTor  was  soon  after  rather  amused 
than  alarmed,  by  the  informations  he  received  of 
the  practices  of  Scrilwnius  Libo,  liis  other  com- 
petitor ior  the  throne  of  C«asii.    ^LU»^'o^iu^ 


man,  beinjr  by  his  mother,  the  srnndBon  of  P«n- 
pey,  and  by  his  father,  the  ncphtw  of  Scril»onii, 
who  was  the  Ariit  wife  of  Au^stus;,  wa^  o.iue' 
qnently  the  Ctmsin  of  Julia,  and  of  her  cliiliirva. 
His  aOinity  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  workl  ii>- 
Biiirrd  him  with  thouchts  and  expertations  abrni 
the  condition  of  a  subject,  and  laid  him  open  tc 
the  arts  of  false  and  desijining  men,  whim  the 
fashion  of  the  times  encouracred  with  thi-  jtos- 
jiecl  of  impunity,  and  even  of  rewanlit. 

Such  men  a  fleeting  zeal  for  the  safety  of  th« 
emperor,  enticed  the  unwary  to  engacethna- 
selves  in  some  supposed  treasonable  pi^-ticr,  in 
order  to  ha\e  the  merit  of  infurming  spuut 
them.  In  this  oiiinus  character,  a  Krnatcrufthe 
name  of  Firmius  Catus,  practUMHl  ui^un  the 
wrakness  of  Lil)o,  made  him  acquainted  intb 
protessetl  m.i^^icians,  astrolc^rs,  and  inteq^rten 
of  drea:ns,  who  HatteriHl  him  with  the  ho|«»of 
empin* ;  and  aAer  he  was  eniragfd  in  thb:  tile  at 
criminal  correspondence,  contrivcH],  by  meaosof 
one  Flaccus  Vesculanius,  who  frequented  tbe 
court,  *4>  (rive  secret  information  of  the  whuk  to 
the  emj)en>r. 

Tilterius,  employing  all  his  artifice  againit 
Uiis  feeble  antagonist,  refustn]  to  see  the  inbrmrr, 
but  directed  him  to  continue  his  intrigue,  and  to 
r»»port  the  pn>gn*ss  of  it  by  the  same  channtL 
While  he  concurred  in  laying  this  snare  fur  the 
unhappy  young  mun,  he  raL^cd  him  to  the  dipiity 
of  prator,  tn*:ited  liim,  at  the  fi^Ui'ts  and  cotrr- 
tainments  of  the  (lalace,  with  uru'ommiin  marks 
of  dUtinction,  and  took  the  malicious  jdeasun?  of 
observing  how  far  these  flatterers  joined  to  the 
hoj>e«  of  empire  that  were  given  him,  contributed 
to  swell  his  {in^sumptiou. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  ;Nifisibly  In'fore  the  deara 
of  the  emperor,  and  of  his  informers,  is  as  ni« 
for  execution,  Fuh'inius  Trio,  another  notcil  in* 
former,  having  intimation  of  the  matter  from 
one  of  the  astrologers,  who  had  Uvn  cousuitrj 
by  Lilxi,  proposing  to  snatch  the  pn'v  from  Lis 
ori'iinal  accuser,  and  to  have  a  prrfer.il  le  claim 
to  the  reward,  carried  his  discuverv'  direcdy  I*- 
fore  the  senate;  Imt  the  emperor  l»eing  jtcshlI 
when  this  information  was  delivered,  did  ju>lict 
to  llu»  first  informer,  confirmed  the  chari;e,  arJ 
with  an  odious  accuracy,  enumerated  the  piiivi:* 
folli«'s  of  which  liiU)  had  l»oen  guilty.  The 
senators,  pntending  to  In*  alarmed  at  tucii  a 
treason,  vied  with  each  other  in  C'Xpn^»ii. n-snf 
abhorrence,  and  many  of  them  contended  forlKD 
honour  of  conducting  the  pra>^'Oution  which  was 
to  l"M»  formed  nj;ainst  the  criminal. 

The  slavfs  i»f  tlie  accused,  agrt^eabiv  to  a  lite 
innovation  in  the  law,  were  traiisrerri*il  in  |.:>- 
]>erty  to  the  em[)eror,  that  they  misht  Ijc  put  u 
the  (piestion,  or  that  they  might  be  nnreiviu  in 
evidence  against  their  master. 

LiUi  had  the  first  intimation  of  whit  hj>l 
pa-^d,  by  a  |»arty  of  armed  iiion,  wh»>.  w-.ia 
orders  to  seize  Ins  jwrson,  broke  inti)  his  h.urf- 
Terrifi'.-d  by  this  apjH'arance,  he  plead«-u  ;"»'i 
mercy ;  or  if  this  could  not  l»o  itblaine^i,  ii;i- 
j)litred  that  one  of  his  own  p<Tvants  inirhi  he 
allowetl  to  put  an  end  to  his  life;  and  In-inj  ::i^ 
a[))N>inteil  in  lK)th  these  requests,  he  tixtk  }4.i>.in 
or  woundcil  liimself,  and  was  in  the  aiionii^  i»l* 
death,  when  according  to  Dion  C-assius  he  wjS 
in  onler  to  s«vure  the  confiscation  of  his  i^luff, 
carried  licfore  the  senate  to  receive  his  -vntciKi'. 
\Vt^  Uv£  decree  wliich  was  given,  the  ijoii.f  atd 
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nily  of  Libo  were  consigned  to  in&my,  and 
t  afltrologen,  his  sccompiices,  were  expelled 
mt  Italy,  or  pot  to  detth. 
The  roiperor,  when  this  sentence  passed,  af- 
:t«d  rrsrret  for  the  unhappy  young  man,  com- 
UBcd  of  his  precipitancy  in  preventing  the  eflects 

mercy,  wnd  professeil  an  intentbn  to  have 
Mred  his  life. 

From  the  time  at  which  the  mutinies  on  the 
Lhine  and  Danube  were  suppressed,  and  from 
le  conclusion  of  thb  formal  proceeding  ai^inst 
Icribonius,  as  a  traitor  to  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
be  empire,  we  may  date  the  accession  of  Tibe- 
his  to  the  throne  of  Cosar.  He  was  now  in 
be  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age ;  is  described  in  his 
lersnn'as  tall,  robust,  and  healthy ;  erect  in  his 
walk ;  of  a  &ir  oomf^xion,  handsome  counte- 
lance,  large  eye,  but  frowning;  of  few  words, 
ind  slow  of  utterance;  without  any  action  or 
gesture  while  he  spoke,  besides  a  kind  of  involun- 
tary motion  with  his  fingers.  His  manner,  not- 
witJistanding  his  figure,  was  so  ungracious,  that 
Aagustus,  in  recommending  him  to  the  public 
bvoor,  thought  proper  to  make  an  apology  for 
this  defect  in  his  appearance,  observing  that  his 
ongncious  kx>ks  were  mere  accidents  in  the  out- 
wmid  form  of  his  penon,  not  expressions  of  vice 
in  his  temper.'  In  his  youth,  ne  was  addicted 
to  debauchery ;  but  as  he  advanced  to  manhood, 
hping  in  awe  of  the  emperor,  he  learned  in  many 
things  to  disguise  his  inclinations,  and  acquired 
«  habit  of  reserve  and  hy]>ocrisy. 

Augustus  on  all  accasions  seemed  to  Tocci%'c 
Tiberius  with  some  degree  of  repugnance;  so 
that  when  he  came  into  company,  the  emperor, 
if  engaged  in  any  pleasurable  conversation, 
chan^d  the  subject,  ami  altered  his  countenance. 
Though  in  some  degree  reconciled  to  him,  or 
obtigeJ  from  necessity  to  employ  him  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  affains  and  though  observed  some- 
Cimes  to  speak  of  him  even  in  terms  of  atrection 
and  confidence,  vet  he  gave  more  fre<iuentiy, 
with  respect  to  hiin,  signs  of  aversion  and  dis- 
trust ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  ho  fluctuated 
to  the  last  in  his  opinion  concerning  him.  De- 
termined, however,  by  the  influence  and  in- 
trigues of  Livia,  or  by  the  relation  subsisting 
hKween  them,  he  left  him  in  {xnt'tession  of  the 
empire,  which  he  had  long  intended  for  persons 
more  neariy  relatetl  in  blood,  and  more  in  his  fa- 
TxHiT;  but  whatever  were  Uie  motives  of  his  choice, 
such  was  the  belief  of  a  deliberate  and  selfish  de- 
sign in  all  the  actions  of  Augustus  that  he  was  by 
mjny  supposed  to  have  ch<wen  Tibi^ius,  merely, 
that  in  the  comparison  of  his  own  character  with 
that  of  his  succcMor,  the  preference  miglit  lie 
given  to  himself. 

Before  the  events  which  have  been  mentioned 
bad  put  Tiberius  in  full  ))o<(.^^«iion  of  the  govern- 
ment, an'l  while  he  yet  aflivtcd  to  decline  it,  the 
enn^uK  the  senate,  and  all  the  princijial  citizi*ns 
at  Rome,  hul  taken  the  ooth  ot  sulmiiAtion  and 
allegian«T.  The  whole  armv,  and  all  the  pro- 
vin<vs  sorm  after  followed  their  example,  and  the 
world  looked  with  anxious  expectation  tor  the 
full  display  of  a  character,  tiitheito  for  the  most 
part  wrap|>etl  up  in  rener^'e,  and  ju><tly  sus|)ected 
of  crueltv.  Anion:;  the  first  discoveries  that 
were  m3()e  of  hi*  temper,  it  ap(ir»red  that  even 
his  mother  Livia  hail  mistaken  his  disposition. 
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or  overrated  her  own  ascendant  over  him.  In 
procuring  the  empire  to  her  son,  she  had  joined 
to  the  zeal  of  a  mother,  a  high  degree  of  ambi- 
tion, and  a  desire  to  emerge  from  a  species  of 
obscurity,  in  which  she  had  lived  in  the  reign  of 
her  husband.  She  flattered  herself,  that  upon 
the  accession  of  Tiberius,  she  was  to  posfsess  a 
great  rart  <}f  the  imperial  power,  or  to  exercise 
the  wnole  in  his  name.  Trusting  to  the  tlefer- 
ence,  which  he  had  hitherto  aflfected  for  all  her 
opinions,  or  to  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to 
her  for  the  hi^h  obtigations  she  had  conft^rred 
upon  him,  she  instantly  assumed  all  the  conse- 
quence she  expected  to'  reap  from  his  greatness, 
laid  aside  the  caution  and  reserve  wliich  she  had 
ever  preserved  in  the  reign  of  Augustu^  ad- 
vanced into  public  view,  antl,  as  if  she  bad  token 
{lossession  ot  the  empire  for  herself,  under  pre- 
tence of  bestowing  it  upon  her  son,  took  a  princi- 
pal part  in  all  matters  of  state,  and  appeared  on 
solemn  occasions  with  her  lictors,  and  all  the 
other  ensigns  or  formalities  of  a  puMic  station.* 

The  senate  trusting  to  the  mother's  supposed 
knowledge  of  her  son's  inclinations,  yielded  to 
her  in  all  the  prerogatives  she  was  pleased  to  as- 
sume, inwrled  her  name  with  that  of  the  empe- 
ror in  all  public  acts,  and,  in  the  titles  of  Titie- 
rius,  styled  him  the  son  of  Augustus  as  well  as 
of  Cssar.  TlM*y  were  not  however  suifered  long 
to  remain  in  tliis  error.  They  were  told  by  the 
em|M*ror  with  an  alanning  coldness  of  manner, 
whk'h  leil  no  doulit  of  his  sincerity,  "  That  the 
ambition  of  women  should  be  kept  within  pro{)er 
liounds,  aTKl  that  he  should  always  endeavour  to 
pn*£icribe  such  liounds  to  his  own."* 

From  the  time  in  wliich  this  declaration  was 
made  by  the  eni^ieror,  it  ap|iears  that  Livia  en- 
tin'ly  (Iropt  her  pretensions  to  any  }Kirt  in  the 
government,  and  t)fcame  no  less  rescrvi>d  in  the 
rei;in  of  her  son,  tlian  she  had  been  in  tliat  of 
her  liusltand. 

As  Augustus,  in  arauming  the  sovereignty, 
and  in  the  whole  of  his  nign  was  ke|>t  in  awe 
by  the  repuMican  spirit,  which  he  supimsrd  still 
to  lurk  with  a  dan^rous  \iolencc  in  tiie  minds 
of  the  people  ;  so  Titterius,  to  the  affixiatioii  of 
treading  in  the  mlcw  of  his  predecessors,  jijined  s 
great  measure  of  distrust  in  tlie  disfMMtiuns  of 
the  people  towards  himself,  and  in  their  predilec- 
tion for  others,  who  might  be  supixMcxi  more 
worthy  to  reign.  Among  these,  he  lot >ked  upon 
Germanicus  as  the  llrst  or  princij[>al  object  ofnis 
jealousy.  He  had  adopted  this  young  man, 
merely  in  compliance  with  the  late  ein()eror*8 
will,  and  considered  him  not  only,  as  he  was  be- 
come by  this  act  i>f  aJoption,  a  rival  to  his  own 
son,  but  as  he  was,  by  tlK?  aH'cction  of  the  people, 
by  the  attachment  of  the  anny,  and  the  hiiih 
pretensions  of  his  wife  A&rrippina,  a  most  dange- 
rous rival  to  himself.  He  could  not  forgive  s 
person  to  wIkmii  tlie  legi(ms  liad  made  ot&rs  of 
the  empire ;  and  wlui,  for  having  declined  the 
offer,  was  tkviued  the  more  wortliv  of  it.  Al- 
though he  endeavoured,  under  pn)te-<iiins  of  the 
hijihe^t  regard,  to  disfleniMe  his  feelinirs,  and  in 
making  his  report  to  the  senate  of  the  (iiM>nlrn 
which  had  lately  taken  place  in  tlie  anny,  sjioke  of 
the  conduct  oi  his  two  sons,  Germanious  and 
Drusus,  with  etjual  tenderness  and  apj'hiusc  ;  he 
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had  ncvrrthelcss  suflerod  the  retainers  of  liif 
court  to  84*0  thntugh  thu  disoruise,  encouraged 
them  to  charge  Gerinanicus  with  want  of  cajia- 
citv  or  c(>uraf;«  on  that  occasion ;  and  hod  taken 
hi«  own  rt^tHJUitiun  to  remove  him  from  a  situatiun 
in  which  liia  pojmlarity,  the  ambition  of  Agrip- 
pina,  or  the  presurairtion  of  the  troops  under 
nis  command,  might,  in  a  moment,  engage  him 
in  some  dantrerous  design  on  the  emj)ire. 

Upon  these  motives,  tliercfore,  it  was  pro- 
poseil  to  remove  Germanicus  from  the  Gennan 
station,  and  from  the  command  of  troops,  bj' 
whom  ho  was  beloved,  to  the  command  of  an 
army,  inferior  in  point  of  cliaracter,  and  to  which 
he  wash'ss  known,  or  ieits  an  object  of  favour. 

Wliile  this  resolution  was  taken  at  home,  Ger- 
manicus, after  the  suppression  of  the  late  muti- 
nies, that  he  might  not  sufTer  the  soldiers  to  bnxxl 
over  their  grievances,  gave  them  leisure  to  re- 
new  their  complaints,  or  leave  them  to  lancu'ish 
for  want  of  employment,  ppi»jected  an  ex|ii*dition 
beyond  th<;  Rnine,  and  iKissed  this  river  with 
twelve  thousand  men  of  tne  legions,  twenty  co- 
horts of  the  provinces,  and  eight  ala^  or  regiments 
of  horse.  By  this  sudden  irruption,  made  l)efon* 
it  was  known  that  his  tn)0|)s  were  willing  to 
oUry  him,  he  surprised  a  great  body  of  b'jrl>anans 
ass«Mnb1etl  to  t:ike  advantage  of  the  disorder 
which  tliey  supposed  to  sulwist  in  the  Roman 
army,  dis|)erse(!  them  with  great  slaughter,  con- 
tinues! his  march  to  the  famous  crround  on  which 
Varus  had  liecn  cut  off  with  liis  legions ;  and 
findin<r  the  fifld  still  covennl  with  the  unburied 
bi^nes  of  the  sliiin,  ga\e  dirt*ction8  to  have  them 
colhrted  and  interred.  In  this  pious  oiTicc  the 
prince  himself  mixed  with  the  private  men,  and 
put  his  hand  to  the  work  ;  a  circumstance  which, 
when  ri*[H>rted  at  Rome,  considerably  increased 
the  jealousy  of  the  emjvror.  From  thence  he 
pro{)os<><I  to  invade  the  territory  of  Arminius,  and 
to  punish  that  barbarian  for  his  treachery  to 
those  unfortunate  le;:ions.  In  execution  of  thi« 
dosi:Tri,  U'lnj:  pro\i«.K'd  with  a  thousand  vessi'ls, 
he  eiiiburkeil  on  the  Krns,  lei!  down  this  river  to 
a  considenible  distance;  and  having  landed  on 
its  eastern  kinks,  and  overrun  the  country  from 
thenre  \o  the  WestT,  in  his  encounter  with  the 
natives  obtained  two  considerable  victories. 

After  tbcKi?  oiR^nitions,  Germanicus  again  re- 
turned to  his  ships  in  the  Knis,  and  c^mtinuedhis 
navitration  tollie  stM.  Sup{M>sing  that  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine  was  contiguous  to  that  uf  the  Kms, 
he  proi>osi';l,  by  a  sliort  voyage  on  the  coast,  to 
pass  from  the  one  to  the  othei-;  and  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  be  harassed  in  a  march  by 
lanil,  to  recover  his  former  station  on  the  frontier 
of  Gaul.  On  this  stormy  coast,  however,  having 
met  with  dilficuilies  wiljpi  which  neitlier  his  ves- 
sels nor  his  mariners  were  fit  to  cx)ntend,  his  tlwt 
"Was  disj)ersed  ;  many  of  his  ships  were  cjist  away 
on  the  continent,  others  wrecked  on  the  conti- 

fuous  islands,  and  some  drove  quite  into  Britain, 
le  himself  got  on  shore  on  the  coast  which  is 
now  ciUled  East  rriezland,  and  saw  with  des- 
pair the  apparent  wr(»ck  of  many  vessels  of  his 
fleet,  which  wvmed  to  U*  lost  irrecoverably  on 
the  'oanks  which  were  left  by  the  sea  at  l»>w 
water.  From  this  disaster,  however,  be  recover- 
ed the  greater  j)art  of  his  forces.  The  vessels 
tliat  wvw  in  coin;)anv  with  his  own,  got  alloat 
on  the  return  of  the  fi(M><l,  and  the  triHjps  from 
on  bo.ud  of  theD\  were  landed  without  any  con- 


aiderablc  loss.  By  this  escape  of  Ins  amn,  be 
was  still  in  condition  to  make  head  apainii  tiie 
nativt»s  of  the  country,  who,  intending  to  pnA 
by  the  losses  he  had  recently  sustained,  wf  rf  s»- 
sembled  on  the  Wcser  ;  but'  beins  sur{irist!d  hr 
his  sudden  re-appearance,  they  fled  beiuie  hio, 
and  separated  to  their  dilTerent  quartera. 

Germanicus,  upon  his  return  from  this  expf- 
dition,  and  while  he  was  iiK>ditat]ng  a  imw^ 
of  such  operations  on  the  following  year,  had 
intimation  of  the  emperor's  intention  to  nrnm 
him  from  his  station  on  the  Rhine.  This  inti- 
mation  was  accompanied  with  a  message  iiiQuf 
the  most  flattering  commendation  of  his  f^nion. 
He  was  invited  to  Rome  under  pretence  of  cek^ 
brating  a  trium])h,  which  had  been  decrefd  10 
him  for  liis  late  victories  ;  and  for  the  puruMfof 
assuming  the  consulate,  to  which  he  wasdnoioel 
on  the  apimxichinjT  year  as  coUeamie  to  tbeemp*^ 
n)r  himself.  As  it  was  supiiosed,  however,  tfait, 
under  an  a()pearance  of  mtxicsty,  or  unwilling  to 
withdraw  from  a  liazarJous  war  in  whicn  the 
trooiis  he  coinuiandctl  ^cre  still  engafed,  he 
might  di'cline  accepting  of  a  mere  honomrv  imi- 
tation, it  was  subjoined  to  these  reasons  of'n^ 
that  the  remains  of  glory,  if  there  were  still  inr 
to  U.'  rea|)ed  in  tliat  quafu'r,  ought  to  be  mencil 
for  his  brother  Drusus,  there  being  no  other  flv^ 
my  left  from  whom  to  collect  his  laurels. 

An  invitation  to  court,  accompanied  with  the 
lost  of  these  consideratiuns,  though  veiled  umfcr 
so  many  flattering  pretenrt^s,  was  suflficientlv  un- 
derstood to  Iw  a  iwremptor}'  command,  which 
Germanicus  acct)rifmgly  ol>eyeil.  On  his  arrinl 
in  Italy,  only  two  c<>horts  or'^battalions  wen*  sent 
from  Rome  to  receive  him.  But  every  ciitiun- 
stanc^  tender)  to  augment  thejealuuby  oftheeo- 
lieror;  the  greater  |iart  of  the  pra^torian  t«wk 
mingii>d  with  multitudes  of  the  people  of  ewrr 
sex,  condition,  and  age,  advanced  of  their  own 
accord  some  miles  from  the  city,  and  rcceivfti 
hhn  with  uncommon  acclamations  of  joy.^  Hav- 
ing made  his  entry,  as  had  been  pm}K>scd.  in 
triumph,  he  was,  with  the  emperor  himseU;  put  in 
nomination  for  the  consulate  of  the  following  year. 

'J'he  nopularity  of  which  Genuanicus  'now 
appeaml  to  be  |K>sse&«ed  in  the  city,  was  no  ita 
mortilying  to  the  emjvror,  than  tii's  j)ower  in  ihf 
army  was  suj»^)os«xl  to  he  dangerous.  liis  pre- 
s«»nce,  if  it  did  not  oWure  the  lustre  of  the 
em|H*ror  himself,  seemed  to  place  him  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  compt^tition  with  the  other  s^in  of 
Tiberius;  and  the  interests  of  th(^se  two  princes, 
the  one  by  ado])tion,  the  other  by  birth,  the  «n 
of  the  einwror,  though  sup|K>scd  lobe  on  thcU^ 
terms  with  each  other,  had  divided  the  cuurt. 

Agri|)pina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus,  inheritin; 
the  blood  of  Augustus,  and  ever  carr>  ing  in  htr 
haughty  looks  the  pretensions  of  thV  C*«anan 
family,  was  l»ccome  to  Livia,  whom  she  consitkr- 
ed  as  a  steji-mother,  no  less  an  object  of  aniiLO- 
sity,  than  she  was  to  the  emi)eror  himself.  Un- 
der thes<»  circumstances,  the  rcHolution  tosefkimti- 
Germanicus  from  the  G»'.*nian  aimu^s,  niki  tt» 
place  him  in  the  coiiimanu  of  the  eastern  jto- 
vinces,  a  situation  apiKirently  honourable,  liLtin 
which  he  should  U'  surrounded  with  iwrs^^n* 
whomipht  serve  as  a  restraint,  or  as  spit-s  on  hb 
conduct,  was  now  carried  into  execution,  ile 
was  vested  with  a  commission  to  restore  thetnin 
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of  Ami,  that  was  disturbed  by  some  dis- 
putes which  had  arisen  on  the  succession  to  the 
lanploaM  of  Cappadocia  and  Annenia. 

wrmanicus,  in  the  end  of  the  tliird  year  of 
the  prMent  reign,  set  out  upon  this  apparently 
huoourable  commission.  Having  a  supreme 
authority  in  the  several  provinces  through  which 
he  was  to  pass,  from  the  sea  of  Ionia  to  the  ex- 
tmnitifs  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria,  he  visited,  as 
chief  in  command,  the  cities  of  Greece,  still  tc- 
iwrcd  as  the  {irincipal  seminaries  of  philosophy 
•ad  literature;  and  upon  his  entry  into  Asia,  pro- 
e  ceeiled  to  execute  the  commisuon  on  which  he 
IRM  sent.     He  reduced  Cappadocia  and  Com- 

■  WMgeni  to  the  fiirm  of  Roman  provinces^  making 
■ome  abatement  of  the  taxes  formerly  paid  to 

L    their  own  princes,'  and  settled  Zeno,  son  to  the 

s    kini^  of  Pontus,  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.    He 

•Aerwards  ventured  to  continue  his  progress  into 

■  E^pt,  though  contrary  to  an  edict  ot  the  late 
-   emperor,  which  was  still  in  force.   On  his  return 

fiom  thence  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  An- 
;  lioch  in  the  thirtv-lburtli  year  of  his  age,  with 
■ome  sus(Mcions  ot  having  been  {Miisoned  by  Cn. 
Pisoi,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  not  without  the  con- 
nirance  or  the  direction  of  Tiberius  himself.' 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  emperor  looked 
Vpon  Qerminicus  with  great  distrust,  and  might 
have  sought  fijr  opportunities  to  sacrifice  him  to 
his  own  safety,  or  to  that  of  his  son  Drusus ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  ho  proceeded  any  farther 
on  this  occasion,  thin  to  remove  him  from  a  situ- 
ation in  which  he  furnished  the  court  with  con- 
tinual otvasions  of  mortification  or  jealousy,  into 
one  that  was  equally  splendid  in  appearance,  but 
tending  to  lessen  his  consequence  in  the  empire ; 
and  that  he  meant  only  to  place  him  in  the  com- 
mand of  armies  over  whom  he  had  no  ucrsonal 
influence,  and  who,  if  disposed  to  revolt,  were 
leas  to  be  feared  than  the  legions  which  were 
Ibrmed  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danulw. 

In  sending  Gcrmanicus  into  Asia,  great  at- 
tention indt*i-d  was  paid  to  place  in  his  way,  as 
governor  of  Syria,  the  province  which  contained 
in  itself  the  principal  resources  of  the  east,  a  per- 
son DM>re  likely  to  thwart  and  counteract  him  in 
every  measure,  than  to  become  subservient  to  his 
amlMtion,  or  to  promote  his  greatness.  This  in- 
tention was  n*ndered  extremely  evident  by  the 
removal  of  Creticus  Silanus,  with  whom  Germt- 
niciu  was  alwut  to  contract  an  alliance  by  tl.c 
intermarriage  of  two  of  their  children,  to  mak  *. 
way  (or  Piso^  a  man  already  unacceptable  to 
Germinicusj  and,  in  general,  distinguisned  by  a 
temper  harsh  and  intractable,  or  likely  to  disa- 
grer  with  every  superior. 

It  is  likewise  extremely  prolmble,  that  Piso,  as 
well  as  his  wife  Plancina,  might  have  learned  by 
their  own  penetration,  that  Germanicus  ami 
Agrijipina  had  incurreil  the  displeasure  of  Tibe- 
rius and  Livia;  and  that  they  would  not  meet 
with  any  cordiaJ  support  at  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror, in  case  of  a  uisagrcement  with  the  officers 
who  stood  in  their  way  in  the  provinces. 

Some  effects  of  an  insolence,  founded  u\xm 
this  supposition,  appeared  in  the  I>ehaviour  of 
Piso  and  Plancina,  while  (icrinanicus  was  yet 
on  his  way  to  i\usi.  Piso,  liaving  overtaken  the 
prince,  aiid  passing  him  on  the  route,  without 
the  cus^oma^  marks  of  respect  or  attention,  from 


thenceforward  seemed  to  set  him  at  defiance. 
At  their  first  interview  in  Syria,  lioth  were  ex- 
tremely guarded,  and  showed  no  signs  of  cordi- 
ality or  confidence.  Piso  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  prc-occupy  the  affections  of  the  army  in  oppo- 
sition to  Crcrnianicufl ;  and  had  the  boldness  to 
march  in  contempt  of  his  orders,  with  a  body  of 
troops  into  Armenia.  When  the  prince  was 
taken  ill,  it  was  said,  that  Piso  had  spies  to  ob- 
scne  the  progress  of  his  disease,  and  seemed  to 
await  the  event,  as  likely  to  place  liimself  at  the 
head  of  all  the  forces  in  Asia.  Germanicus  hat- 
ing recovered  frcHn  his  first  fit  of  illness,  had  the 
conduct  of  Piso  represented  to  him  in  such  terms^ 
that  he  ordered  him  into  his  presence,  declarea 
open  enmity  against  him,  and  dismissed  him  the 
province.  But,  as  he  soon  after  relapsed,  he  ac- 
cused Piso  of  having  practised  against  his  life, 
and  charged  all  his  friendis  who  were  present  at 
his  death,  to  bring  the  author  of  it  to  a  severe  and 
just  retribution. 

Piso,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Germanicus, 
while  he  was  yet  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  betrayed 
his  animosity  to  the  dead  by  jmblic  and  indecent 
demonstrations  of  joy.  He  a  fterwaids  attempted, 
by  force,  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  province  ot 
Syria,  from  which  he  had  been  ordered  by  Ger- 
manicus to  depart ;  but  was  repulsed  by  Sentius, 
who  had  been  chosen  by  tlie  officen  of  the  prince's 
train  to  keep  the  possession  of  the  province  till 
the  pleasure  of  the  emperor  should  be  known. 

Upon  this  event,  Puo  sent  forward  his  own 
son  to  Rome,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  aspersions  which  were  likely  to  be 
pnipagated  against  him  in  the  city.  He  himself 
passed  by  lUyricum,  to  pay  his  court  to  Drusos, 
who  was  then  in  that  province,  and  to  implore 
his  protection.  Being  received  by  this  prince 
with  coldness,  though  without  prepossession,  be 
from  thence  continued  his  voyage  into  Italy. 

Agrippuia,  arriving  soon  after  at  Brundusium 
with  the  ashes  of  her  deceased  husband,  waS|  by 
order  of  the  emi)eror,  received  by  n  great  military 
escort  and  the  hoiioun  of  war.  She  passed  in  a 
kind  of  funeral  procession  through  multitudes 
that  were  collected  from  every  i»art  of  the  country 
to  gaze  upon  her;  and  coming  to  Rome  suffi- 
ciently impressed  with  the  idea  that  her  husband 
was  poisoned,  called  for  revenge  upon  tlie  tup^ 
posed  authors  of  his  death.  Numbere  contended 
for  the  honour  of  canning  her  complaints  before 
the  tribunals  of  justice,  arid  of  being  the  acciuers 
of  her  husband's  munlerers. 

A  prosecution  soon  after  commenced  against 
Piso ;  in  which  all  that  was  known  to  be  except 
tionable  in  the  preceding  life  and  behaviour  oi 
the  accused,  was  stated  against  him  by  Fukridius 
Trio,  the  person  already  mentioned  as  having 
exercised  the  trade  of  informer  in  the  case  of 
Lilio.  The  conduct  of  the  accusation  of  poison- 
ing, and  the  other  crimes  imputeil  to  Piso  in  his 
late  command,  was  committed  to  Vitellius  and 
Veranusj^wrsons  (leculiarly  attached  to  Germa- 
nicus. The  trial  liaving  begun  before  the  empe- 
ror himself,  was  aflcrwards  transferred  to  tfic 
senate.  Two  duvs  were  allowinl  to  the  accusen 
to  enforce  their  charge,  and  three  to  tlu*  accused 
to  make  his  defence.'  The  prosecutors  brought 
I  sufficient  e^iilenre  of  Pi«>*s  arrogance  and  extor- 
I  tion;  of  much  undutiful  liehaviour  toGermani- 
I  cus  himself  in  Asia:  of  disolvying  his  orders. 
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of  haWng  taken  a  false  oath  bv  the  name  of  Au- 
gufltus;  and  GraniuA  MnroelluH  bcin^  accused 
of  havin<r  taken  the  head  from  a  ptatue  of  that 
pnce,  in  order  to  substitute  a  head  of  Tiberius 
m  nlareof  it,  a  manner  of  paying  hi*  eourt  rather 
hdirulous  than  criminal ;  m  th(W  and  other  in- 
stances of  the  rame  kind,  Tiberius  either  took 
no  part,  or  gave  his  instructions  to  the  senate  in 
very  Uberal  and  manly  terms.  On  Uic  subject 
of  the  prosecution  that  was  raised  against  Fale- 
nius,  "  My  father,"  he  said,  "  was  deified,  that 
his  divinity  might  be  a  safeguanl  and  a  protec- 
tion, not  a  snare  to  the  people.  His  image  may, 
no  doubt,  be  includeil,  with  those  of  the  other 
gods,  as  part  in  the  furniture  of  a  house  that  is 
sold."  With  respect  to  the  supposed  perjury  of 
Rubrius,  he  observed,  that  "  if  any  one  swear, 
and  is  perjured,  the  crime  is  the  same,  whoever 
oe  the  gixl  whose  name  is  prufanetl.  Augustus 
is  no  more  to  be  regarded,  in  this  matter,  than 
Jupiter ;  and  either  of  these  ^Is,  if  otfended, 
can  avenge  himself"  The  third  offence,  or  the 
shifting  of  lieads  from  one  statue  to  amither,' 
being  considered  as  a  mockery  of  that  adulation 
whicn  was  so  easily  transferred  from  one  to  an- 
other in  the  succession  of  princes,  and  as  some 
degree  of  ridicule  on  the  iirince  himself,  was  not 
80  easily  forgiven ;  though,  for  the  present,  over- 
looked, it  was  reserved  as  a  subject  of  future  rc- 
■entment. 

To  whatever  motive  we  ascribe  a  conduct  so 
popular,  and  in  many  |Kirticulnrs  so  worthy  of 
empire,  it  is  ohservtul,  that  itsetfwtson  the  minds 
of  tlie  )NH)pIe  were  not  such  as  might  have  Iwen 
expected,  and  diii  not  procure  to  the  emixror  the 
favourable  opinion  or  credit  to  which  he  asiiired. 
His  manner,  even  when  he  affected  humanity 
and  condescension,  was  ungracious  and  alarm- 
ing; and,  nt^withstanding  any  appearances  to 
the  contrary,  his  real  character  was  supposed  to 
l)e  malicious  and  crut^l.  It  is  said,  thnt  in  the 
midst  of  the  hy|)Ocnsy  and  dissimulution  by  which 
he  had  cndravourrd  to  disi^uiso  himself  before  his 
acct^sion,  he  ni:ide  sumo  pli{»s  which  lietrayed  the 
reality  of  this  dis[M>siti<m;  and  that  he  had  been 
suroriscd  into  acts  of  insolence  and  severity,  in 
which,  by  niixin;;  derision  and  sarcasm  with 
cruelty,  he  had  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  a 
merciless  nature.  F<»r  the  present  it  was  oi>- 
servrtl,  that  his  ovenictinjr  the  part  of  {wpularity, 
the  ridiculous  tyranny  he  exen-ised  over  the  se- 
nate in  requirini^  at  once  the  affectation  of  freedom 
and  the  grossest  servility ;  that  the  farce  of  offtK^t- 
ing  reluctance  in  accepting  of  a  government 
which  he  had  previously  secured  with  the  great- 
est care ;  the  ridicule  of  dividing  in  the  senate, 
or  giving  his  vote  with  the  minority,  when  a  re- 
solution was  to  he  taken  in  favour  of  liimself, 
served  to  join  mockery  anii  insult  to  the  weight 
of  his  usurjjation;  that  even  his  affectation  of 
popularity,  tor  the  most  i»art,  increased  the  ter- 
rors of  his  government;  tnat  his  presence  in  the 
courts  of  justice  took  away  all  freedom  of  judg- 
ment; and  that  the  discretionary  jwwer  which 
he  assumed,  of  mitigating  or  reverting  sentences, 
and  cf  dis|H'nsing  with  laws,  under  pretence  of 
correi'ling  their  general  tendency  by  seasonable 
exceptions,  only  served  to  frustrate  the  preten- 
sions to  civil  government,  which,  in  imitation  of 
Augustus,  he  still  affected  to  preserve. 

i  Deorum  injuric  Diia  cure.        ^  TaaV.\.  V.  c  T&  V 


But  in  whatever  eenw  the  favonrable  sppfMb^ 
ances,  which  presented  themselves  in  the  M» 
ning  of  thia  reign,  were  to  lie  interpreird,  S^ 
were  no  more  than  temporary,  and,  in  tlv  ■» 
ners  of  this  prince,  cave  way  to  the  growiof »' 
{H'rity  of  age,  or  to  tbe  presumption  which  iMk^ 
place  in  his  mind,  ufion  the  removal  of  a  pem 
whom  he  conrndered  as  a  dangerous  rival,  ol^ 
who,  in  case  of  any  public  discontent,  might  fane 
been  made  the  instrument  of  overturning  hii|^ 
vemment. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Germanicus,  the  I 
of  Tiberius,  which  had  prolvaMy  gained  si 
from  restraint,  broke  forth  in  xnany  cniH 
alarming  effects.     His  vigUant*e,  hitherto  Ei 
to  one  object,  and  his  j<*alouj(y,  directed  tf 
a  single  person,  now  found  a  fnii'ltiplicity  ofobii^ 
jects  on  which,  with  less  disguise  or  resrra^l  *' 
exert  their  force. 

Among  the  particulars  in  which  the  emf 
in  the  first  period  of  his  reign,  imposed  thegu 
est  violence  on  his  own  disposition,  we  may  rrc 
the  openness  and  accessibility  which,' iriih 
temper  naturally  dark  and  n\^'r\-ed,  he  afi 
to  maintain  with  the  {)eople ;  and  one  of  tbe , 
cipal  circumstances,  probably,  in  which  he' 
pose<l  to  indulge  himself,  oii  his  being  " 
from  his  fears  of  Germanicus,  was  in 
from  the  public  view,  and  in  eluding  the 
tion  of  persons  whom  he  con^derctl  as  spies  oo  I 
actions.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  ioT 
second  year  after  tlie  d(*ath  of  Germanicoa,  bai 
associated  his  son  Drusus  with  himself  in 
consulate,  and  leavin?  him  in  the  admini 
of  affairs  in  the  city,  ne  withdrew  for  some  i 
into  Campania,  meditating,  as  Tacitus 
a  more  entire  and  continued  retrt^t.  Dui 
two  first  years  after  his  accession  he  had  ct 
himself  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  renraiiiediH 
the  city,  as  in  the  watch-tower,  from  whence  W 
was  to  obser\e  and  prevent  all  d«"siirr<  that  nraisll ' 
be  formed  on  his  government.  After  those  ;cfli 
were  passed,  he  made  some  excun-ions  to  Afll^ 
um,'  and  other  towns  or  villages  on  the  saat 
coast,  but  never  to  any  greater  dis.t,-jnce.  In» 
der,  however,  that  the  provincial  officers  midlt 
not  think  themselves  altogether  s<cure  froooH 
pt^rsonal  inspe<:tion,  he  fn-qutiitly,  e\en  doiof 
this  period,  affected  a  pur{>ose  to  \isit  themfli 
distant  |)arts  of  the  empire  ;  on!<  n  d  hb  fq» 
jxiges,  placed  changes  of  hordes  ami  carriaM 
and  ()ermitted  the  usual  siicriiires  to  be  (Stim 
up  for  his  safe  return ;  but  ahvay?,  f^.r  Avmet^ 
cious  reason,  delayed  the  execution  •>f  his  (* 
tended  design.  After  ha vinjr,  in  this  manner,  Ir 
some  time  amused  the  world,  and,  by  the  lepHh 
tion  of  these  and  other  artiliccs,  furnished  a  lUf 
to  the  secret  of  his  own  conduct ;  his  nivstcriK 
for  the  most  part,  became  extremely  pliiin,  ui 
his  true  intentions  easily  perceived,'  merely  b^ 
cause  he  never  spoke  tnith. 

But  while  the  emperor  thus  endeavnired  li 
debar  the  jjcople  fn>m  all  access  to  his  i«erp*  n,  ani 
to  seclude  himself  from  public  \ifw,  he  stlecKd^ 
as  a  projM?r  instrument  of  his  j^wer,  and.  in  ap 
I)earance,  as  an  object  of  his  iin><t  implicit  eoni" 
dence,  iElius  Sejanus,  who  has  been  nljrmif 
mentioned,  as  accom|>;inying  his  Sitn  DrusosoB 
his  mission  to  the  mutinous  legions  in  PanonM. 
This  person,  supi)oscd  to  have  no  danirerous  pi^ 

^  K^\it  ttiirtr  miles  from  Rome. 
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s,  or  though  false  to  others,  supposed  true 
naster,  be  had  placed  at  the  nead  of  his 
or  prstorian  bands,  and  distinguished  him 
!egree  of  affection  and  confidence  hitherto 
I  example  in  any  former  part  of  bis  life, 
ring  the  first  of  nis  intimate  connexions, 
er  may  have  been  its  motive,  it  did  not  ad- 
oompetition  or  participation,  and  rendered 
in,  who  was  aark  and  impenetrable  to 
ne  else,  open  and  communicative  to  this 
«  alone. 

lus  is  described  by  Tacitus  as  of  a  hardy 
efatigable  constitution  of  body ;  of  a  bold 
id  an  insatiable  ambition,  which  he  dis- 
ander  an  affectation  of  modesty.  He  is 
■d  as  a  person  possessed  of  great  art  in 
ing  his  own  vices,  and  of  an  insidious 
tion  in  prying  into  those  of  others ;  versa- 
lis  manners,  and  either  careless  and  pro- 
vigilant  and  severe,  as  suited  the  occasion ; 
;  to  thone  over  whom  he  had  any  ndvan- 
it  fiiwning  where  he  was  the  inferior,  or 

interest  to  gain.  In  his  youth  he  had 
]  himself  to  Caius  Caesar,  the  adopted  son 
tistus;  and  ailervrards  succeeding  nis  own 
in  the  station  which  he  now  occupied  at 
J  of  the  prvtorian  bands,  seemed  to  im- 
le  access  which  this  situation  gave  him  to 
wn  of  the  emperor,  into  an  ascendant  over 
d. 

of  the  first  or  most  observable  signs  of  the 
levation  of  Sejanus,  was  the  propoaed 
:e  of  his  daughter  with  the  son  of  Clau- 
lie  brother  of  Germanicus;  a  person, 
at  this  time  in  a  great  measure  neglected 
,  yet  nearly  related  to  the  em|)eror;  and, 
equel  of  events,  himself  destined  to  ascend 
erial  throne. 

lUs  being  thus  pointed  out  as  favourite, 
irk  of  honour  which  tcndt^l  to  gratify  his 
be  took  measures,  at  the  same  time,  the 
licacious  to  establish  his  fwwer.   For  this 

he  empbyed  his  credit  in  filling  up  with 

cfcaturea,  as  fast  as  %'acancies  na[)pcned, 

iorian  bands,  the  legions,  and  every  civil 

as  military  department  in  the  state; 
g  that  where  government  rests  its  autho- 
principles  of  reason  and  justice,  the  ci- 
tne  senator,  and  the  statesman  are  its 
i\  instruments ;  but  where  it  is  founded  ^ 
on  force,  its  ministers  are  soldiers  of  for- 
m1  its  powers  rest  chiefly  with  those  mili- 
lies  who  are  in  possession  of  the  capital, 
surround  the  person  of  the  prince.  This 
irer,  therefore,  being  already  at  the  hea<l 
owerful  department,  studied  every  method 
mtrate  its  force,  and  to  secure  in  his  own 
Lhe  direction  of  it.  To  ttiis  motive  is  im- 
be  change  which  he  now  made  in  the 

of  dis|»osing  of  the  prctorian  bands, 
troops  were  hitherto  c^uartfrcd  on  the 

or  distributed  in  the  villa^  round  the 
the  city,  apprehending,  it  isalle^l,  that 
zht,  in  that  wav  of  life,  imbilie  the  preju- 
the  peo(>le,  and  l)>H;ome  part  of  the  fanii- 
1  whom  they  were  mixed,  he  (tersuaded 
lerur  to  detach  them  from  that  society; 
der  the  ordinary  pretence  of  having  the 
together,  and  moro  under  the  eye  of  their 
erected  a  citadel  and  barracks  for  their 
n ;  in  this  manner  establishing  in  Rome 
'  oontiguous  to  its  walls,  a  fortress  from 


which  he  could  command  the  city,  and  employ 
the  professional  prejudices  of  thoac  who  occupied 
this  ffarrison,  most  effectually  against  every  per- 
son mat  was  supposed  disaflerted  to  his  person 
In  this  disposition,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
ol>ject  of  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pnetorian 
bands  became  more  detached  finom  the  people, 
and  that  the  force  and  presumption  of  this  for- 
midable body  became  more  tremendous  to  !:.e 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  even  to  the  empc  mr 
himself. 

As  Tiberius  seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to  his 
confidence  in  the  minister,  and  enabled  him  to 
employ  all  the  powers  of  the  empire  iif  supp»^rt 
of  his  own  elevation,  the  jealousies  or  resentments 
of  the  favourite  became  equally  fatal  with  those 
of  his  master,  and  being  more  numerous,  in%-olvi^| 
the  government  of  the  emperor  in  perpetual  ani- 
mosities,  prosecutions,  and  cruelties,  which  may 
have,  for  the  present,  gratified  his  severe  and 
iealous  temper,  but  which  were  in  no  way  con- 
ducive to  his  interest 

Under  the  influence  of  this  connexion,  joined 
to  his  own  disposition,  Tiberius  gave  a  ready  ear 
to  that  numerous  tribe  of  informers,  who  brought 
accusations  against  persons  in  any  degree  ob- 
noxious or  unacceptable  to  himself^or  to  his  fa- 
vourite. In  this  predicament,  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  persons  eminent  by  their 
birth,  popular  fiivour,  or  personal  qualitiei^  and 
considered  as  rivals  in  the  apprehension  of  dtber, 
were  the  principal  suflerera.  The  perpetual  in- 
quisition to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  which 
makes  a  princifjal  artirla  in  the  history  of  this 
and  some  of  the  succeeding  reigns,  must,  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  similar  examplea,  become 
an  object  of^  disgust,  as  well  as  of  indignation  or 
pity.  And  it  may  perhaps  have  been  true  of 
this  emperor,  that  even  his  character,  though  in 
itself  sufficiently  odious,  may,  for  some  time  at 
least,  have  incurred  additional  detestation,  from 
his  having  committed  his  administration  into  the 
hands  of  a  servant,  who  multiplied  the  errors  of 
his  government,  or  gave  them  the  directions  of 
passions  more  numerous  or  less  liberal  than  even 
those  of  the  master. 

As  Sejanus  was  most  vigilant  and  iealous  in 
exacting  obser^-ances,  it  became  more  dangerous 
to  neglect  the  attention  he  required,  than  even 
that  which  was  due  to  the  prince.  A  courtship 
was  accordingly  paid  to  him  bv  the  retainers  of 
the  palace,  by  the  senate,  by  tlie  armv,  and  by 
the  people,  more  assiduous  tfian  even  that  which 
they  pawl  to  the  emperor.  In  private,  every  spe 
cies  of  flattery ;  in  public,  honorarv  decrees,  were 
invented  to  gratify  his  vanity.  The  anniversar> 
of  his  birth  vrna  joined  to  the  festivals  of  the  year. 
His  name  was  inserted  in  the  public  pravers ; 
and  when  any  deputation  was  sent  with  ad- 
dresses of  respect  to  the  emperor  from  the  senate, 
from  the  equestrian  order,  or  fnmi  any  other 
public  dcscnption  of  men,  compliments  were  at 
the  same  time  sent  to  his  fiivounte.  The  ef!!j^es 
of  both  were  carried  together  among  the  ensigna 
of  the  legions,  and  their  statues  were  grouped  to- 
gether m  the  streeU.  Women  of  every  rank 
thought  themselves  honoured  by  the  addresses  of 
this  fortunate  man,  and  became  the  tools  of  hia 
ambition,  or  the  prostitutes  of  his  pleasure.  By 
dclwuching  the  wife,  he  sometinies  obtained  in- 
telligence what  were  the  designs  or  ordinary  pur- 
suiu  of  the  hortiiJid;  and  ij  encouraging  the 
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ical  of  (»j)ies  ami  infrtrmcin,  who  were  now  be- 
cctmo  the  tlivouritc  rrtainers  of  the  court,  ho  was 
fiialilpfl  to  pry  into  the  action?  if  every  citizen, 
and  to  watch  all  the  t«yuii>toiiM  of  disatlertion  to 
t!ie  cm^rror  or  to  hiiusell.  Intoxicato<l  with  the 
extr:ior<lin:iry  cirrunwtances  of  hb*  fortune,  it  i» 
prohable  that  ho  thought  iiimHCtf  |)1iU*t'(1  within 
riMir-h  of  thn  e.Dpiri',  and  measured  Iuh  conse- 
qiiofiro  witli  that  of  the  ijersons  who  apparently 
•tood  U^fore  him  in  their  pretensions  to  this  ele- 
vation. The  present  emi)eror  hiiu.s(*lf  had  sue- 
cee<!e:l  to  the  government,  not  by  his  birth,  but 
merely  by  having  butvIvwI  every  ^xjrson  on  whom 
his  pred.'vessor  could  rely  for  supjjort,  or  throucrh 
whom,  ])y  any  hne  of  inheritance,  he  could  trans- 
mit his  power.  Pointeii  out  by  mere  accident  to 
the  choice  of  Autrustus,  he  had  Iteen  first  adopted 
into  the  family  of  Cxsar,  and  aflerwards  osso- 
ciat»»d  in  the  empire. 

Sej.inus  com])Uted  that  he  himself  was  already 
po*«>s.-*etl  of  mon*  favour  with  the  reirrnin^  em- 
peror than  Tilwrius  ever  had  enjoyed  with  the 
person  to  whom  ho  succeeded ;  and  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  farther  pro^rress  of  his  fortune 
too  arduous  or  difficult  for  him  to  undertake. 
The  conduct  of  the  young  princes  towards  liim 
had  l»oen  provoking,  and  seemed  to  Justify  hisre- 
nentmeiit.  They  liorc  with  im|Kitiencc  the  in- 
trusion of  a  rival  into  the  emperor's  favour. 
Drusus  in  particular  was  frequently  heard  to 
complain,  that  his  father  had  chosen  a  favourite 
to  supplant  his  own  son,  and  had  maile  a  stranjrer 
little  less  than  a  colleague  in  the  empire;  that 
the  8te[>s  which  reinained  for  Sejanus  to  make  to 
this  elevation  were  not  so  many,  nor  so  difficult, 
as  those  he  had  already  made.  "And  we  must 
rely,"  he  sjiid,  ''on  the  modc^ttj  of  this  man  for 
the  hounds  he  may  think  projKJr  to  set  to  hir>  inr- 
ther  pntcnsions." 

Till""!  favourilf  hid  already  formed  an  intriijne 
with  Livia,  or  Jjivilla,  tlie  sister  of  Gormanicus, 
m  jrrioii  li)  Drusus.  By  this  intj-Uiiience  wilii  the 
wifi',  he  iiad  notice  of  wliat  p:b»scd  in  the  convir- 
sations  of  the  husband  ;  and,  in  concert  wiiii  this 
olwn«loni'<l  vvoin.in,  determined  to  remove  a  |>er- 
son  lV«)ni  wiiom  he  had  so  nuich  to  fear.  Tliey 
took  into  their  confidence,  fur  this  pur|K)se,  Ende- 
mus,  a  physician,  who,   under  pretence  of  his 

1)rufess!oii,  had  a  frejiuent  anjl  a  secret  access  to 
jivjli.i ;  and,  after  some  hesitation,  and  fm]uont 
chari^M'  of  their  couns<»ls,  they  found  means,  by 
the  hands  of  one  Litjdus,  a  eunuch,  to  administer 
poUon  to  the  j)rin>H»,  of  which  he  died.  The 
causv"  of  his  death,  and  the  eircumsUinci^s  of  this 
daring  crime,  were  not  known  till  about  eight 
years  itflerwards. 

in  t!ie  mean  time  Sejanus,  encouraj^ed  by  the 
sueee-rs  of  his  first  att^'mpt,  flattered  himself  that 
he  mi«rht  step  into  the  place  of  the  prince  whom 
he  had  thus  removed  out  of  his  way ;  and,  in  con- 
cert with  Livilla,  with  whom  he  had  already 
lived  in  habits  of  adultery,  he  waited  tor  a  dirent 
interval  to  proj>os<^  hinis<^lf  to  the  ennKTor  as  a 
husliand  for  the  widow  of  his  stm. 

Ti!)«»rins,  althoujrh  he  had,  by  his  deceased  son, 
a  jjrandson  of  his  own  name;  yet  tliis  younu 
man  In-in^  still  under  age,  he  thought  projier, 
ujKjii  the  breach  which  had  recently  Ixhmi  made 
in  his  family,  to  bring  forward  the  two  eldr-r  sons 
of  Germanicus,  Nero  and  Drusus,  whom  he  pre- 
•entiHl  to  the  senate,  as  the  great  grand-children 
of  AuguBtui^  and  the  future  supports  of  the  com- 1 


monwealth.  "  These,"  he  said,  addmsing  liib> 
self  to  the  younfr  men,  "  are  your  {athcra.  Sod 
is  the  condition  of  your  birth,  that  whatrvrr  en- 
cerns  you,  whether  pood  or  evil,  must  affi^tlhr 
empire."  It  is  however  tanfrular,  that  this  ifxech. 
made  in  liehalf  of  the  sons  of  Germanicui^  ap> 
pears  to  have  awakened  the  jealousy  of  thf  pn* 
son  who  made  it.  C>lMemng  that  the  audiru 
were  moved  with  these  exprvAUoiw,  and  np- 
|K)sins  that  the  tenderness  which  was  diownlo 
the  sons,  was  a  remainder  of  that  popular  eatccB 
which,  in  the  father,  Imd  <^iven  him  so  murhim- 
easiness,  he  ar>|)eared  to  be  euddrniy  emharFum!: 
and,  as  if  he  nad  been  reproached  with  intrudiii{| 
himself  into  a  station  which  the  world  wL«bnliu 
have  Reserved  for  the  parent  of  these  youns  dpo, 
he  uniceeded  to  counteract  his  own  ap[)rphenAau 
witn  his  usual  affectation  of  humility  and  Inod^ 
ration.  "  I  beseech  you,*'  he  said  to  the  emif. 
"that  I  may  W.  allowed,  at  a  proper  time,  tore- 
sign  the  em[iire."  And  as  he  was  alwayiifii- 
trusted,  and  had  the  worst  construction  put  on 
his  wonls,  these  were  sup{io(ied  to  be  the  eipm- 
sions  of  men*  embarrassmoiit,  and  that  he  vaib 
reality  mortified  with  the  demonstrations  of  jov 
which  were  ^ven  on  this  a][>{uircnt  restorUkn  oif 
the  family  of  a  favourite  nnnce. 

Sejanus,  who  bore  witli  preat  impatience  the 
admission  of  new  rivals  in  the  way  of  hisanbi* 
tion,  improvtnl  these  circumstances  in  the  mail- 
ner  which  he  knew  to  be  most  effirctuil  to 
awaken  the  emperor's  jealousVi  and  to  influnr 
the  animosity  aln.\idy  sul)sistin£r  bi>twiit  the  na- 
press  Livia  and  Agrippina,  the  viidow  oS  Ger* 
manicus,  and  the  mother  of  these  young  meo. 
Tlie  effect  of  his  artiticea  and  insinuation!  o{»- 
rating  on  the  distrustful  mind  of  the  empenf 
first  a|)peared  in  the  destnietionof  many  f<nMdJ 
who  had  ]H»en  attached  to  Germaiiiou.>  and  wb-^ 
still  adhered  to  his  f  nnily ;  and  afterward<  in  th^ 
ruin  of  A^irippina  herself,  and  in  the  duth  ci 
the  two  elder  of  her  sons. 

'i'he  jtassions  of  Jealousy  and  distru^t,  by  wbirh 
the  mind  of  Tiberius  was  nrretly  devourrd,  ri;t 
whiv'h  he  had  endea^ou^ed  to  conri-al  in  ih-"  I'ur- 
mer  part  of  his  life,  instead  of  abating  in  ['rl■|^  :• 
tion  as  he  l>ecanie  strure,  only  Imxhijio  U-a 
disj.M)it4'«l  and  more  \iolentin  their  ellu  la  iitr^i.'-s-t 
tho.^'  xnIio  happened  to  Iv  the  objects  ct'  ihrr^ 
Wo  listened  without  re.ser\e  to  e\erv  spv  or  i:- 
former,  and,  under  the  pnMcnee  of  tn\f>  n,  c- 
reeled  prosivutions  a«jainst  every  jurson  in  my 
degn-e  exiK^sctl  to  su>ipieion. 

Under  such  prosecutions  the  accusci!,  hi^i'Z 
no  hopes  to  es<"aj>e  from  a  charge  in  whu'ii  the 
pjLssions  of  the  soverei^in  were  enjiagtd  ;iL'::ii»?t 
them,  endeavoured,  for  the  mos't  part,  to  {'pwnt 
by  a  voluntary  death  the  conll><"alion  ot  i.j.i 
estates.  And  this  dirrful  iieces-sity,  1tii,l''M/ 
rein*at»d,  U'ing  imfnited  to  the  nureiltss  p.'!i.;- 
or  PUgLH'sliini  of  Sejanus,  iiiht«>ail  of  dr^^'ii;;: 
uiK)n  him  public  marks  of  indii^nation  or  itatr-'i:. 
greatly  increascil  t  he  court  w  hlch  was  i ai J  to  h::: 
and  multiplied  the  professions  of  pub:ic  ni:u^". 

The  enn)eror,  in  the  mean  time,  as  he  M.i;;"t 
for  scvurity  and  |>euce  of  niiud  in  a  ipiaifr:  »^ 
which  they  surely  are  not  to  Iw  found,  in  i-'^ 
d(*struction  of  the  most  innocent  objects  of  t* 
suspicion,  felt  his  odious  (lossion  of  jealousy  npf5 
into  a  general  hatred  of  mankind,  with  a  JUiiki^i 
in  particular,  to  those  persons  who  had  been  tiie 
irjitrumeuls  of  bis  distrust,  and  with  an  aTc;ca» 
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to  the  very  pla(w  at  which  he  heul  muUiplicd  iU* 
cmel  f  fleets.  (.^onsriouK  of  what  he  endcavourotl 
to  eonopal,  and  of  what  men  were  able  to  pene- 
tnte^  he  wan  jealous  of  every  pryinz  look,  and 
drtgtfeJ  e\-ery  person  whom  lie  thought  qualtlicd 
tp  dMlini;uish  truth  from  appeaninccs.  At  one 
tioK,  he  recriTed  the  crowd  of  informers  who 
kmnted  his  court,  as  the  most  acceptable  mcm- 
bns  of  it ;  at  other  times,  he  abliorrcd  them  as 
ptnons  who  ijenetrated  hw  character,  and  wlio, 
•d  their  own  advanta^,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  hiit 
Mvemment,  were  practising  upon  his  weakness. 
After  having  resiiled  constantly  in  the  city  for 
BHiiy  mm,  he  began  to  multifify  and  to  prolong 
hm  visits  U)  some  of  hid  favourite  retreats  in  the 
eoontry,  placed  guanis  wherever  he  went,  to  keep 
the  curious  multitude  at  a  dii«tance,  declined  the 
attendancu  of  those  who  wisIuh]  to  {my  their 
eoort,  and  was  accessible  only  to  his  favourite 
minister. 

Sejanus,  utill  appcarin;;  to  ri^ein  the  confidence 
of  his  mister  on  the  ruin  of  every  one  else,  ven- 
tured according  to  the  agreement  long  tdnce 
■Mxfe  with  Liviila,  to  profiiMe  himself  to  tlic  eni- 
'Kior  as  second  hutilMnd  to  the  widow  of  liis  son. 
It  was  the  practice  of  Tilierius  to  require,  even 
IfDfn  iwnons  who  had  <litilv  acrcss  to  him,  tliat 
every  proposal  they  made  sfiould  lie  put  in  writ- 
ing ;  and  it  was  his  practice  likewiHD  to  give  an- 


in  the  same  form.  Sejanus  accordingly 
prBHentcd  a  memorial  to  the  following  nur|KMc : 
**  That  he  had  been  so  long  accustome<!  to  look 
ap  to  Augustus  for  protection,  and  to  Tiberius 
far  cwry  etrect  of  munificence  and  goodncf-% 
that  his  wishes  and  his  prayers  were  carried  to 
them  mon^  directly  tAan  even  to  the  gods  them- 
oeWes;  that  the  H{ilendour  of  high  fortune  had 
no  chirms  for  him;  that  his  delights  were  in  the 
eircs  and  ttfils  of  a  soldier  stationed  for  tlic  de- 
fence of  the  emjieror's  iierson ;  that  he  liad  never- 
theless already  attaineil  to  the  highest  honours  in 
the  alliance  of  hiit  family  with  that  of  Cosar  ;■ 
and  from  thence  pntb.il>ly  arose  tlic  farther  hofies 
which  he  ventuntl  to  co'nceivH.  Augustus,  when 
he  delilierated  on  the  marria^o  of  his  d;iu<:hter, 
had  condescended  to  think  ot  a  Roman  knight. 
If  a  husband,  therefore,  should  be  thought  of  for 
Livilb,  nii;:lit  he  not  presume  to  ho{>e  that  the 
emperor  would  not  overlook  a  perst>n  so  pro- 
fboiidly  attached  to  him,  who  coveted  notlunc, 
on  this  occasion,  bi*sides  the  honour  of  being  cho- 
•en  into  this  high  connexion,  and  who  had  no 
minbitititi  beyond  the  dutit^  of  his  trust  as  a  guard 
to  tlie  sacred  person  of  his  master.  For  himst^f 
he  was  willing  to  perish  whenever  the  em|)eror 
should  cease  to  protect  him ;  but  his  family  had 
many  enemies,  and  ncediHl  to  l»e  raised  int4>  some 
such  place  of  advantage,  wlierc  they  might  lie 
less  ex[Ki«ed  to  the  haughty  and  imperious  insults 
of  A;np(iina  and  her  offspring.'" 

In  answer  to  this  memorial,  the  emperor  ac- 
knowledged the  merits  of  his  mvourite ;  but  did 
ni^  i£ivo  him  any  encouragement  on  the  subject 
of  his  request.  '"Prini*e«,"  he  said,  "were  not, 
tike  private  men,  at  liberty  to  fiillow  their  own  in- 
climtions,  but  must  consult  the  opinbn  of  the 
world ;  and  observed,  that,  under  this  restraint, 
be  must,  for  the  present,  suppreH  what  he  was 
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most  inclined  to  reply.  That  Li  villa  might  de- 
termine for  herself,  whether,  having  been  the 
wife  of  Drusus,  she  was  to  acce(>t  of  a  second 
husliand ;  or  if  she  had  any  doubts  in  the  matter, 
she  might  consult  her  mother  and  her  grand- 
motlier,  fitter  counselloii:  ou  that  occasion  than 
he  could  pretend  to  be ;  that  the  marriage  whkh 
Sejanus  proposed  for  himself  would  not  allay  the 
malice  of  Agrippina,  but  rather  inflame  it,  and  di- 
vide the  family  of  Crsar  into  parties;  that  it 
would  lie  imjNMisible  for  him,  if  ne  should  form 
this  alliance,  to  remain  in  his  present  condition : 
tliat  Augustus,  in  deliberating  on  the  choice  of 
a  husbaiid  for  his  own  daughter,  because  he 
wished  for  a  son-in-law  whoKe  pretensions  wen 
ni>t  likely  to  dirturb  the  public  iieoce,  liad  turned 
his  thoughts  on  R^mc  jwrsons  of^  equestrian  rank ; 
but  that  the  example,  nevertheless,  was  against 
Sejanus;  for  Augustus  did  not  actually  marry 
his  daughter  to  u  Roman  knight,  but  first  to 
Agripim,  and  afterwards  to  himself.'*  lie  con- 
cludfHl  with  insinuatmg  that  he  had  other  views 
for  his  friend;  owned  that  there  was  nothing  toe 
high  for  his  merits;  and  his  ojiiiiion  in  this  iuat- 
ter,  he  said,  he  should  in  a  proper  time  make 
known  to  the  senate  and  to  the  peojile.' 

Sejanus  was  alarmed  by  this  intricate  and  am- 
biguous answer,  and  dreaded  a  change  of  his 
master's  disposition.  lie  had  hitherto  excluded 
every  competitor  from  the  emjxrror's  favour;  but 
a  tem^jcr  so  prone  to  susjticion,  he  knew  could 
be  easily  turned  against  hiui,  and  would  receive 
:;ncouragement  from  numliers,  as  soon  as  they 
should  see  the  first  signs  of  distrusL  For  these 
n'asona,  he  is  said  at  this  time  to  have  formed  the 
design  of  itersuadiug  Tilierius  to  remove  from 
the  city.  When  at  a  distance,  he  trusted  tliat, 
by  means  of  the  guards,  who  were  the  bearen 
of  all  expresu's  and  messages,  he  might  be  mas- 
ter of  tlie  emfieror's  corresjiondeiice,  and  pre\ent 
the  access  of  every  susiiicious  ni-rson.  With  this 
view  he  exaggeratixl  the  trouliles  to  which  tlie 
Htiven-ign  was  cx)MM;ed  at  Rome;  molested  with 
triflt's,  and  crowilcil,  wherever  he  went,  with 
multitudes  of  idle  or  importunate  (teoide ;  magni- 
fying, at  the  same  time,  the  pleasures  ol  retirement, 
where  free  from  the  disgust  and  the  avocation  of 
inferior  objects,  he  might  lic^^tow  his  attention  on 
the  conduct  and  result  of  affairs  that  were  wurthj 
of  his  notice. 

Whatever  eflfect  we  may  suppose  the  renre- 
sentations  of  Sejanus  to  have  liad  in  iiersuamng 
tlie  emiicror  to  retire  from  Rom«\  it  is  probable 
that,  ill  forming  tliis  resolution,  stili  more  was 
owing  U)  his  own  temi>er.  Though  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  pride,  the  inherent  \ice  of  his  £imily,* 
Tilierius  hail  iHit  any  sh:ire  of  tlut  vanity  which 
lends  men  to  dis|)luy  their  fortuiu's  and  itersons 
in  the  view  of  the  world.  Content  with  the  gra- 
tification of  his  apiietites,  and  joining  hypocruy 
with  tlie  worst  sfiecies  of  seiisualitv,  he  could 
submit  to  oliscurity ;  and,  although  t^*  resourcra 
of  solitude  were  now  diiiiiiiisheil  by  ttie  cllecta 
of  a(rc,  yet  a  tem|ier  become  more  jealous  of  the 
world,  oiid  more  averse  Ut  its  notice,  inclined  him 
more  to  withdraw  from  the  city,  and  to  maintain 
from  a  distance  that  watch  which  lie  had  hitlirrto 
ke^it  over  the  actions,  wurds,  and  even  thoughts 
of  Its  inhabitants.  He  accordingly,  in  the  twelfth 
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^r  of  hifl  re'itrn,  under  nn*U>nce  of  dedicatinnf 
in  Campania  a  tompir  to  Jupiter  and  another  to 
AugustUiS  withdrew  from  linnie,  and  after  thin 
time,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life^  under  va- 
riouti  pretences,  but  with  rontinuni  mtimationa 
of  his  intention  to  return,  abaentetl  himself  from 
the  rity.  Having  j)erformed  the  ceremonies  for 
which  he  had  gone  to  Campania,  he  passed  from 
thence  to  Capreie,  a  small  island  under  a  head- 
land, wtiich  was  called  the  promontory  of  Mi- 
ner\'a,  making  one  side  of  the  hav  of  Naples.  It 
is  pmbahle  that,  after  mature  deliberation,  he  had 
fixed  on  this  six)t  as  a  place  of  security  and  an 
agreeable  retreat  It  was  coveretl  by  the  high 
landd  of  Minerva  from  the  northeast  winds,  and 
was  open  to  breezes  from  the  sea  on  the  south- 
west It  was  acoowublo  only  to  very  small  Ves- 
sels, and  this  only  at  a  single  place.  The  seas 
were  open  to  his  scouts,  and  no  sail  could  ap- 

Iiroach  without  his  knowletlgc  and  permission, 
n  this  se<'esaion  it  appears,  that  he  divided  the 
mianis,  ha\ing  one  jmrt  in  the  island  for  the  d«»- 
fence  of  hiH  {lenHm,  and  the  other  at  Rome  to 
enforce  the  mandates  of  his  government 

Among  the  Romans  who  were  admitted  into 
this  n>treat  arc  mentioned  Sejanus,  from  whom 
the  emperor  was  still  inseparable,  Curtius  Atti- 
cus,  a  Roman  knight,  and  Cocceius  Nerva,'  a 
senator  of  great  dignity,  who,  possessing  much 
knowledge  in  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  still  acceptable,  or  even  ne- 
cessary in  the  councils  of  a  prince,  who,  except 
where  his  own  {tassions  were  concerned,  rtill 
wished  to  l)e  reasonable  and  just.  This  person, 
however,  from  whatever  cause,  soon  after  ended 
his  thy  A  on  thit)  islind  by  a  voluntary  di*ath. 

Tilicrius,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  fife,  admitted 
likewise  into  his  privacy  at  Caprce,  Caius,  the 
thini  son  of  Greruianicus,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Cnliqula.  The  society,  however,  in 
which  ho  (l••li^rlltod  most,  wa«  made  up  chiefly  of 
Gn^t'ks,  nn>ti'j<sed  men  of  IottP^^«,  hut  more  emi- 
nent :is  li.itt«*rer!*  and  ministers  of  pleasure.  For 
sucli  men  ho  had  no  nrsjiect,  hut  PulTcrrd  them 
to  nfnu««»  him  with  their  8j)e<'ulationf*,  or  rather 
with  a  kind  of  litorary  hufliwnery,  in  discussing 
ludicrous  question:?  which  he  wan  pl<*n.sed  to  pro- 
pose; such  as,  who  was  the  mother  of  Heculw, 
and  what  siiocics  of  music  was  sung  by  the 
Syrens  ."  'rlicse  literary  hulfiwns,  however,  no 
less  than  the  objects  of  his  iwlitical  jealousy,  ex- 
perienced occasionally  the  cllects  of  his  capricious 
dis<T\uts.  Oho  of  them  wjis  liunished  to  the  island 
Cvnarii  for  hinting  a  joke  on  the  Doric  accent, 
wKicli  the  crn|)eror  had  acquired  at  Rhodes  in 
his  pronunciation  of  Greek.  Another,  having 
found  out  that  the  emiK*nir  n^atl  books  every 
morning,  out  of  which  he  propostni  his  questions  at 
night ;  and  observing  the  book  which  the  emi)eror 
had  lx?en  rt-adin  ▼,  came  so  well  prcj>ared  to  answer 
every  question,  that  his  trick  was  sus|»ected.  He 
was  Ivmished  from  the  emj)eror's  company,  and 
afterwards,  by  cruel  usage,  mduced  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  himself. 

Were  it  establishetl  that  ignominy  coidd  have 
no  effect,  nor  the  odious  as^wct  of  vice  deter  man- 
kind from  yielding  to  the  vile  considerations  that 
lead  to  the  practice  of  it,  there  would  be  no  apo- 
logy for  molesting  the  world  with  many  particu- 
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lan^  either  of  the  past  or  subsequent  put  uf  tli 
detestable  reign.  But  it  is  likely  that  ingeniMi 
minds  may  arrive  at  what  is  just,  by  desirin|ic 
shun  what  is  odious  and  vile,  no  less'  than  bnr  a^ 
miring  and  aiming  at  what  is  noble  and  worth. 
Certam  foUies  and  ^ices  sometinfies  ^in  stmiji 
from  the  fiishion  and  the  exnmfJe  of  pmcnii 
high  station.  But  it  is  established  Inp  the  M. 
ings  of  mankind  through  every  age,  that  onfio^ 
Jealousy,  and  cruelty,  can  receive  no  loatre  rai 
from  the  purple  and  the  throne  of  Casar,  ind 
Tiberius  tumsclf,  considered  as  the  monuBnt 
of  nl  in£uny  to  be  shunned,  may  be  a  trtdirrtf 
humanity  and  of  wisdom  not  iiiferior  to  Tnjn 
or  Aurefius. 

This  tyrant,  though  now  withdrawn  fromtbi 
resentment  of  those  he  injured,  did  not  suBctIb 
vigilant  jeakHisy  to  sleep  o\-«r  the  mmoaii  ui 
reports  of  his  infonners  and  spiest  but  ntlm; 
with  a  more  open  and  unguarded  severity,  wart- 
ed  over  crimes  which  had  no  existence  hot  in  hii 
own  inugination,  or  in  his  remembrance  of  tb 
countenance  and  aspect  of  the  persons  he  du^cd 
In  his  present  retreat,  he  seemed  to  multiply  ite 
objects  of  his  hatred,  in  proportion  as  be  himidf 
was  secure ;  and  in  order  to  compensate  the  <)■• 
tance  to  which  he  was  removed,  employed  a  mo* 
portional  speed  and  decision  to  surprue,  and  M 
prevent  those  who  were  suspected  ofany  dnigni 
against  him.  From  Capresp,  his  mandates,  (a 
the  most  part,  were  carried  to  the  senate,  and  to 
the  military  officers  at  Rome,  not  as  compbmli 
against  the  supposed  offender,  or  as  instructioM 
to  the  magistrate  to  make  trial  or  inquiry  into 
the  guilt  of  the  accused,  but  as  warrants  foi  thdr 
immediate  execution. 

Agrippina  and  licr  son?,  with  their  adheieai^ 
and  those  of  Genua nicus,  were  principal  objecti 
of  the  present  emiicror's  animosity  mnacroei&t- 
like.  This  family  being  high  in  the  favour  (^  the 
people,  he  fancieil  that  the  young  men  might  nci 
w  dis}N)S4'!d  to  defer  the  completion  of  their  hopes, 
until  a  natural  event  had  Wstowed  a  suecessii'D, 
which  a  ilaring  attempt  might  accelerate.  »ro 
and  Drusus,  the  two  elder  sons  of  thL<«  faniihr, 
having  without  any  authority  from  the  eniitrnY 
been  included  by  the  senate  in  the  forms  olyvh- 
lie  praver,  their  names  were  airain  ex|uingtd  l>f 
his  order,  and  with  an  admonition  to  the  wr^te, 
not  to  inflame  the  ambition  of  youth  with  [ir- 
matun>  and  exorbitant  lionours. 

This  forward  attempt  to  place  the  sons  of  Ccr- 
manicus  on  the  steiw  of  the  throne,  was  suppfscd 
to  pro(*eed  from  the  ambition  of  their  niothcr 
Agrippina,  who  appearing  to  rarr>-  in  her  hiah 
Kx)ks  and  vehement  temper  the  pretensions  ol  i!rf 
gmnd-daughter  of  Augustus,  and  the  motht-r  cf 
future  emperors,  ever  seemed  to  reproach  Til**- 
rius  with  having  usurped,  and  with  continuin*:; 
to  possess,  what  was  due  to  herself  and  to  h»T 
children.  Sejanus  did  not  neglect  to  cultiwtt 
the  animosity  of  either  j»arty.  He  had  in t»  na- 
tions conveyed  to  Agrippina,  of  a  design  that 
was  hatchinz  at  Capreae  against  her  lile,  and  n* 
cited  her  by  these  means  to  give  the  emprrcr  yn^ 
voking  marks  of  her  caution  and  distrust,  i^hit'h 
were  easily  interpreted  as  the  sym|!oii:s  vl  i 
guilty  mind  in  herself,  and  hasteiuxi  the  pn'\<D- 
tioMs  on  his  part,  which  he  thought  pru^^cr  lo 
employ  against  her. 

As  mutual  provocations  had  passed  bctinvn 
Agri[ipiiia  and  the  emperor  before  his  departure 
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from  Romr,  and  us  she  was  become  a  prinrinal 
ibjcct  of  hiii  didike,  it  is  extremely  prulmUe  tnat 
ha  bad  then  resolved  upon  the  ruin  uf  her  family, 
It  least  upon  her  own ;  and  that  he  took  hii»  sta- 
aoB  at  Caprec  for  the  more  safe  execution  of  an 
■npopular  act,  which  mi{;ht  occ^Mon  some  tumult 
in  the  citv,  or  ei^en  a  detection  of  the  army.  He 
pwKeeilecJ,  howe^-er,  by  degreeis  in  the  execution 
df  hit  purpose,  and  before  his  departure  from 
Rome,  had  aoade  a  trial  of  his  |)Ower  against 
noiR  of  her  relations  and  friends.  Under  this 
deacripCion,  he  had  ordered  the  execution  of  Soeia 
Galla  and  Cbudia  Pulchra,  two  women  of  noltle 
biith,  who  were  rebted  to  her  by  blood,  and  much 
la  her  confidence. 

Upon  occasion  of  the  last  of  these  executions, 
Acnppina,  who  considered  herself  as  aimed  at  in 
this  cruel  action,  ventured,  with  a  vehemence  and 
impetuoaitv  which  made  part  of  her  character,  to 
repioach  the  empt^ror  wita  his  tyranny,  accosting 
lum  to  this  purpose,  as  he  was  engaged  in  his  de- 
vobons  at  the  shrine  of  Augustus ;  "It  ill  becomes 
a  IKTSon,"  she  said,  "  who  aflects  to  worship  the 
puent,  to  practise  the  ruin  of  his  oflsprin^.  The 
i|Mrit  of  him  you  adore,  is  not  transfi'rred  into  the 
inanimate  marble  which  you  worvhip^  but  into 
his  hvin  j(  posterity  whom  you  oppress,  and  whom 
jou  cause  to  live  in  continual  mourning,  and  in 
•orrow.  Pulchra  must  (X'rish  now  for  the  same 
traaon  that  was  formerly  fatal  to  Su^ia,  for  Iter 
being  the  unhappy  relation  and  frien<l  of  those 
JOU  are  determincil  to  ruin.*'  Tiberius  replirtl 
in  a  Greek  quotition,  implying  thai  she  teas  hurt^ 
because  she  vas  not  ailuiccd  to  reign ;^  and  in 
these  wonis,  contrary  to  his  uaiual  dusimulation, 
betrayed  the  rancour  of  his  mind.* 

After  the  retreat  of  Tiberius  to  Capreir,  Se- 
janua,  to  gratify  the  passions  of  his  master,  and 
ja  make  way  for  his  own  ambition,  continued 
iU  practices  against  the  family  of  Gennanicus. 
Fie  had  spies  placed  about  them,  and  received 
'requent  informations,  in  writing,  of  what  {Missed 
n  their  comfciny.  He  hail  an  account  of  all 
he  actions  and  words  of  Nero,  the  eldest  of  the 
wu  aon^  fninl  Julia  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  this 
roung  man,  who  was  engaged  l\v  her  mother 
Livilla  to  betray  her  huslwind.  He  took  meai<ures 
o  provoke  bitth  the  brothers  to  angry  and  un- 
guarded expressions,  and  had  these  eifects  of 
lia  own  provocatiims  carefully  n^{iortrd  to  the 
*mperor.  He  had  emissarit's,  who  insinuating 
hemselves  into  the  favour  and  confidence  ol 
hcMe  young  men,  urged  them  to  rash  and  desjic- 
■ate  resolutions;  sucJi  as  that  of  calling  uinn 
be  armies  in  Germany  to  support  their  riglits, 
if  taking  refuge  at  the  shrine  of  Augustus,  and 
>fappeahnq  to  the  |)eoi)le.  When  these  emis- 
laries  could  not  actually  engage  the  persons 
isainst  whom  thev  were  employed  in  the  crimes 
hey  sugge<(ted,  they  had  instructions  to  accuse 
hem  to  the  emperor  of  having  deliberated  on 
iijch  dangi'rous  projects. 

While  the  sons  of  Airrippina  were  thus  sur- 
xnjnded  with  snares,  tlu'ir  UKMt  faithful  retainers 
und  friends  were  exposed  to  the  kuiic  dangers 
>r  actually  fell,  under  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
ioiier.  Among  these,  Titius  Sabinus  had  been 
listinguished  by  his  affection  to  Germanicus, 
ind  remained  still  attached  to  his  Cuiiily.     He 
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t  had  been,  upon  this  account,  an  object  of  the 
eui|ieror*s  aversion,  and  likely  to  sufler  under 
the  first  plausible  pretence  that  could  be  found 
against  him.  Being  selected,  soon  after  the  re- 
treat of  Tiberius,  by  the  sagacity  of  those  who 
wished  to  ray  their  court,  as  a  proper  object  nn 
whom  to  display  their  zeal,  be  was  attacked  at 
once  by  four  persons  of  aenatorian  rank,  LatinriSi 
Latians,  Porcius  Cato,  Politius  Rufus,  and  M. 
Oppiusj  all  of  them  already  promoted  to  the  dig- 
nity of  pra-tor,  and  now  aspiring  to  that  of 
consul.  The^'  agreed  to  pay  their  court,  Ity  some 
notable  service,  to  the  prince  and  bis  favourite. 
The  first  undertook,  by  insinuating  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  Sabinus,  to  betray  fiim  into 
some  criminal  action  or  expression.  The  other 
three  were  to  l)e  placed  within  hearing  o(  what 
should  pass,  in  oitier  to  be  cited  as  witnesses. 

A  snare  so  artfully  laid  coukl  scarcely  be 
avoided.  The  injuretl,  wherewr  they  think 
themselves  safe,  are  aj>t  to  complain:  and  Sa- 
binus, finding  that  his  faithful  attachment  to  the 
family  of  his  late  friend  was  warmly  applauded 
by  Latiaris,  unwarily  jrined  with  the  traitor  in 
lamenting  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  and  the 
cruelty  of  Sejanus  and  Tiberius.  Conversations 
to  this  purpose  being  repeated  at  some  suppoaed 
confidential  interviews ;  but  in  tlie  hearing  of  the 
other  three,  who  were  posted  as  witnesses,  it 
soon  appeareil,  that  there  was  sufficient  matter 
against  ii^abinus ;  and  the  information  was  con- 
\vye<l  to  the  emperor. 

The  informrrs,  as  a  specimen  lioth  of  their 
zeal  and  of  their  ability,  gave  a  [articular  account 
of  their  comluct  in  bringing  the  treasonable 
thoughts  of  Sabinus  to  light.  The  information 
was  applaud<'d  by  the  emperor,  transuiittcd  to 
the  M^nate,  and  by  tlietn  comtidt^red  as  a  warrant 
for  the  immediate  death  of  the  accused.  iU'ing 
found  bv  the  otTicery,  conimi.'>sii»nfd  to  seize  biin, 
[laying  his  devutiuii  at  some  public  altar,  be  was 
dragge<i  from  thence  to  irniiu'dbte  execution. 
The  {larticulan  of  the  detection  were  puMished, 
in  Older  to  show  with  what  zeal  the  emiieror 
was  sened,  and  in  order  to  restrain  the  disaf- 
fected, by  a  mutual  dihtru«t  of  each  other,  from 
entering  into  any  such  dangerous  counsels. 

The  tragical  death  of  SaUnus,  a  (lerson  ge- 
nerally loved  and  resiiecled;  his  jieing  dragged 
by  the  executioner  through  the  streets  at  noun- 
day  in  sight  of  the  {leojtle,  s|iread  a  general  con- 
stematiun  in  the  city.  All  orders  of  men,  under 
tlM>ir  first  impn'ssiom*,  deserti-d  the  public  places ; 
but  pres«'ntly  ri'collerting  that  their  fiight  might 
he  imputed  to  a  ^iartici[iation  of  guilt,  or  at  l^t 
to  some  degree  ot  Kyin{uthy  with  the  p<*rson  who 
sufTeretl,  they  iniinediatelv  returned  to  the  pbces 
of  public  n-sort,  and  affected  their  usual  ease 
and  tranquillity.  But  from  theiia>for.vard,  for 
some  time,  it  wai*  obsened,  that  a  niebncholy 
silence  t(X>k  place,  even  in  the  moitt  secret  con- 
versations of  relations  and  intimate  companions, 
who,  from  this  example,  had  learned  to  distrust 
each  other. 

Tiberius,  Ujion  receiving  the  report  of  Sa- 
binus's  execution,  thankc-d  the  senate  for  the 
justice  they  luul  done  on  this  enemy  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  mentioned  a  danger  to  which 
his  person  was  still  exfiosed  from  other  enemiea, 
more  fonnidable  tlian  thuae  the^  had  already  da- 
stroyeil.  In  this  ominous  inainuatiun,  be  wai 
supposed  to  point  at  Agrippina  and  her  9$om, 
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Asinius  Gallud  ventnretl  to  call  for  an  explana- 
tion, by  movinc  the  senate  to  address  the  em|K*n)r, 
that  He  would  lie  f;nidously  pleascJ  to  make 
known  the  oYtjt^ct  of  bis  apprtdionriionff,  and  that 
he  would  accept  of  their  8er\'ices  in  the  defence 
of  his  |)erson. 

Galiurt  had  married  Vineania,  from  whom  Ti- 
berius was  sefianited,  wnen  liis  marriage  with 
Julia  was  determined.  By  this  alliance,  he  be- 
came the  relation  of  Agrippina ;'  ami,  what  was 
still  more  danjrerous,  had  presumed  to  succeed 
Iho  em{)eror  himself  in  a  connexion,  of  which 
he  still  was  envious  and  jealous.  This  circum- 
stance rendered  him,  to  tne  dark  and  vindictive 
mind  of  Tiberius,  an  object  of  deliberate  malace. 
When  his  motion  to  address  the  emiieror  for  an 
explanation  of  his  fears  was  reported  at  court,  it 
was  considered  as  a  saucy  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  secn^ts  of  government,  as  a  contempt  of 
authority,  and  a  dangerous  attack  uiion  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  prince. 

l^iberius  would  have  seized  this  opj>ortunity 
to  execute  his  revenue  against  Gallus,  if  he  had 
not  been  diverted  from  it  by  Sejanus  himself, 
who  wished  rather  to  keep  his  mind  intent  on 
the  destruction  of  Acripnina  and  her  two  eldest 
sons,  who  were  eiiuafly  tAijccts  of  jealousy  to  the 
minister  as  to  the  em^ieror. 

Such  were  the  affairs  which  succeeded  in  the 
state,  to  the  great  political  questions  that  formerly 
used  to  divide  the  senate  and  the  peo{)le ;  and  as 
the  event  of  these  affairs  tunied  U}X)n  the  caprice 
of  individuals,  they  were  very  much  affected  by 
any  alterations  which  happt^ned  at  court  ft 
being  now  the  fourth  year  after  tlie  retreat  of 
the  em{N^ror  to  Caprcs,  a  considerable  change 
took  place  in  the  death  of  Livia  Augusta,  who, 
by  her  first  marriage,  was  the  mother  of  Tibe- 
nus,  and  by  her  second,  the  widow  of  Augustus, 
by  whom  she  had  no  children.  She  apfx^irs  to 
have  be<?n  a  woman  of  consummate  aildrcss.  Ac- 
rx>rdinf;  to  TiU'itus,  a  fund  and  partial  inulher, 
an  oJMoquious  wit'o,  and  unitin<;r,  in  her  own 
charii'tor,  the  alulities  of  Iut  huslnmd,  with  the 
duplicity  of  her  son.  Bi'ing  asked,  by  what  arts 
she  had  kept  Imt  place  so  long  in  the  confidence 
of  Au:iiistu:4 1  "  By  the  most  scrupulous  virtue," 
she  said  ;  "  by  implicit  olvdionce ;  by  not  mtMl- 
dling  ill  uffaifd  of  state ;  by  overlooking  his  in- 
trigues with  other  women."' 

The  authority  of  Livia  had  \ktu  a  consider- 
able restraint  on  the  tom|)er  of  her  son ;  and 
being  exert<^d  U)  thwart  him  on  some  occasions, 
had  contributed  to  the  resolution  he  took  of  re- 
tiring from  Rome.  Both  the  mother  and  the 
son  had  their  jealousit^s  and  their  resentments; 
but  as  they  seldom  fixe*!  on  the  same  obji^cts, 
such  as  were  iK'r«*»cuted  by  the  one,  sometimes 
found  a  refuge  with  the  other.  They  concumtl 
in  their  aversion  to  Agrippina,  but  might  have 
been  divided  in  their  inclinations  towards  her 
children.  Livia,  tainted  with  the  rancour  of  a 
stepmother,*  and  incited  by  pi*riional  jealousies, 
ever  saw  in  the  person  of  Agripj»ina  an  air  ol^ 
su[>eriority  which  seemed  to  repro:ich  her  as  the 
wife  of  Nero,  and  but  an  intruder  into  the  family 
of  Caesar.     With  respect  to  the  widow  of  Ger- 
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BMr  mnrriofe,  and  cunaequcnily  the  half  siatcr  of 
A#rippina. 
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manicus,  therefore,  she  was  probaUr  moRis 
placable  even  than  the  em}ierur ;  but  with  ivpffl 
to  his  children,  these  being  desccndfd  of  bcmtf 
it  may  be  sup^xwed  that  she  could  iwt  pml^ 
adopt  the  passions  of  Sejanus  to  their  \irr',r&t 
nor  wish  to  remove  them,  in  order  to  nake  w 
for  tlir  ambition  of  a  stranger.    The  dnth  a 
Livia  was  accordingly  to  those  yuanj[  an  i 
fatal  circumstance,  and  facilitated  the  rxcROia 
of  the  designs,  which  the  emperor  or  hisfr«n!f 
had  formed  against  them.  Soon  ailer  thr  fiiBrn* 
rites  were  performed,  the  storm  which  hwllHi 
long  impending  over  them  accordingly  broke  i^ 
A  k'ttcr  from  the  emperor  was  prescntidtotk 
senate,  accusing  Agnppina,  and  Nero  the  cUrtf 
of  her  sons,  not  of  any  plot  or  conspincv  i^sfil 
the  state,  or  of  any  oreach  of  the  public  peas, 
but  charging  the  voiine  man  with  lewdness  uk 
the  mother  with  liaugnty  looksi  and  a  iti^hon  ^ 
heart. 

This  letter  was  received  in  the  mate  vidk  >* 
surprise.    Af\er  smnc  interval  of  constmnlia  '^ 
anu  silence,  a  motion  was  made  to  raocccd  in  ik 
matter  to  which  it  referred;  but  tDerfbdnfH 
specific  charge,  and  no  instructions  to  fonatp^ 
secution,  it  was  oltserved,  that  the  emperor  m^ 
have  given  way  to  his  displeasure  in  angry  fi- 
pressions,  without  intending  any  farther  ctRfor 
or  judicial  sev«*ritiefl.    JuniiAS  Rusticua,  vhohnA 
l)een  appointed  by  Tiberius  derk  or  srcrrtary  of 
the  senate,  ventured  to  advise  a  delay,  in  orin 
that  the  emperor  might  have  time  to'xroMmdR 
the  sul>ject,  and  to  make  the  senate  aoqaaiid<^ 
with  his  real  intentions. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  purport  of  this  kUff 
was  rumoured  abroad,  and  the  senate  was  hnrt 
with  multitudes  of  the  people,  who,  carryingtbr 
cfTigies  of  Af^rippina  and  her  son,  excUintf^ 
that  the  letter  m  question  must  have  been  kn^-, 
that  it  was  imixwsible  the  emperor  could  intrnJ 
the  destruction  of  his  own  family;  and,  aftrrik^ 
senate  broke  up,  there  continueti  to  be  haiuJfl 
alx)ut  in  the  streets  invectives  airainft  ?rjiriux 
alleged  to  Ixj  the  speeches  of  members  in  thi 
a.sscmbly. 

When  these  particulars  cimc  to  be  known  ii 
Cajirea?,  they  were  represented  by  Sejanus  »&c 
insult  ui)on  the  senate,  and  as  a  contem^l  rt'lh: 
omiieror's  authority.  Lilieha,  he  said,  wore  ar- 
ingly  publisheil ;  the  people  were  asscmlW  ri 
disonlerly  tumults,  ana  nothing  was  wai:liii£ti) 
complete  the  rclx'llion,  but  arms,  and  the  j.*i».'Dt 
nrew^nce  of  those  leaders  who  were  almNij  'JJr 
lowed  in  effigy. 

Tiberius  accordingly  renewed  liis  corcy-birt 
to  the  senate,  reprimanding  them  for  not  havin; 
])roceede<l  on  his  former  letter ;  but  in5ir.ua'.«^ 
that  he  did  not  aim  at  the  life  of  Agrippina^  n*? 
at  that  of  her  son.  In  this,  he  seemed  to  rwiu-t 
a  sentence  of  exile  or  ini^iris^mment ;  an-i  tJ* 
members,  now  as  much  docided  as  they  ha  J  b^n 
lately  perplexeii  and  irresolute,  were  eajTH  t' 
distinguish  their  leal.  After  four- and- I'ortv  i> 
lioratc  s()eeches  had  been  delivered,  all  wv^liv.: 
to  prove  the  iicct»ssity  of  imine<liate  sevcritK^  A 
was  resolvtH]  that  Agripjiina,  with  tlie  eUeitoi 
her  sons,  should  lie  banished ;  the  lir^t  iiitotlv 
island  of  Pandateria,  tlie  place  where  her  looitifr, 
the  unhappy  Julia,  had  lioi'ii  confined ;  auJ  i^ 
other  to  Ponlia,  another  island  on  the  same  cma} 
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jroanger  broCbfrs  wer^  overlooked  on  the 
It  occa^n.  Drasus,  the  second,  being 
Nied  by  Scjmus  that  the  remoMiI  of  his 
Vrothcr  tended  to  his  own  advantage,  by 
T%^  his  way  to  the  empire,  took  no  part  in 
aucsaes  of  his  (amily.  He  himself,  however, 
Quo  aAer  put  in  confinement,  and  for  some 

kept  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  in  a  secret  recess 
K  emperor's  palace. 

cieritui^  in  some  instances,  endeavoured  to 
eosate  the  injustice  which  he  practised 
St  one  set  of  persons,  by  acts  of  munifi- 
to  others,  whom  he  selected  as  objects  of 
Rinty,  or  who  were  of  too  little  consequence 
QT  mil  jealousy.  He  seized  an  op)x>rtunity 
•  kind  about  the  time  that  Agnppina  and 
n  experienced  his  vengeance,  by  relieving 
en  who  had  suffered  by  a  fire  which  had 
Jy  consumed  some  part  of  the  city,  and 
^  who  had  suflfered  by  the  fall  of  a  theatre 
1  at  JFldene ;  a  disaster,  by  which,  accord- 
f  Tacitus,  about  fifly  thousand  persons 
Killed  or  hurt.  Continuing,  however,  with 
t  to  those  who  incurred  his  aversion  or  his 
it,  to  exercise  a  cruelty  which  seemed  to 
mt  with  age,  or  with  the  consciousness  of 
m  demerit  towards  mankind,  he  proceeded 
It  Aifinius  Gallus  with  singular  marks  of 
rate  malice ;  took  measures  to  prolong  the 
ings  of  this  favourite  victim;  wished  to 
m  tbeir  eflects,  and  to  enforce  the  impres- 
li  them  with  peculiar  circumstances  of 

and  mockery.     For  this  purpose,  he  pro- 

a  deputation  from  the  senate  to  be  sent  to 

!«,  and  took  care  that  Asinius  Gallus  sbouU 

e  of  the  deputies.     Upon  their  arrival,  he 

ed  Gallus  in  a  manner  peculiarly  gracious, 

led  him  as  a  party  in  all  nis  entertainments, 

8  an  ordinary  guest  at  his  table ;  but  having 

B   mean  time  sent  a  complaint  of  treason 

st  him  to  Rome,  and  directed  that  a  war- 

rDin  the  senate  should  be  sent  to  seize  Iiis 

n,  he  continued  his  former  behaviour,  and 

led  him  at  Capres,  under  various  {yietcnces 

idness,  until  the  warrant  of  the  senate  to 

him  should  arrive.    He  took  care  to  be  pre- 

nrhen  tliis  warrant  was  executed,  aflccted 

iae,  even  pretended  to  be  distressed,  and, 

I    the  prisoner  was    removed,  gave  strict 

ctions  that  no  violence  should  be  ofiered  to 

nor  any  sentence  passed  against  him,  until 

mseif  should  return  to  Rome. 

this  ambiguous  injunction,  Gallus  was  con- 

led  to  a  Ungcring  state  of  suspense,  and  of 

ing  without  the  Knowledge  ot  his  crime,  or 

»  person  by  whom  he  was  accused ;  a  species 

inement  on  cruelty  which  Tiberius  had  lately 

«d,  and,  which  he  sometimes  expressed. 

Ojg  a  petition  presented  to  him,  that  one  of 

ruoners  might  be  allowed  to  die :  "  I  am 

he  said,  "  sufficiently  reconciled  to  him  for 
t 

hile  Sejanus  was  considered  as  the  author 
ist  jof  these  cruel  acts,  and  was  accordingly 
sneral  object  of  flatten*  as  well  as  of  terror, lie 
n  reality  the  dupe  oi  his  master's  cunning, 
tt  this  very  time  was  already  doomed  to  de- 
lion. 

berius  either  moved  by  a  mere  change  of 
50  incident  to  unhappy  men,  or  warned  of 
danger  to  his  own  {lerson,  from  the  height 
from  the  views  to  which  he  had  railed  this 


favourite,  had  for  some  time  secretly  resolved  on 
his  ruin ;  but  while  he  revolved  this  purpose  in 
his  own  mind,  and  weighed  the  uangers  to 
which  he  might  be  ex))05ed  in  the  execution  oi 
it,  he  redoubled  the  usual  marks  of  his  favour, 
and  in  all  his  despatches,  in  which  he  mentionra 
Sejanus  to  the  senate,  designed  him,  "  My  Se- 
janus, and  the  partner  of  my  cares  and  my  la- 
bours." 

The  public,  as  well  as  Sejanus  himself,  were 
mfiposed  upon  by  these  appearances.  No  honour 
was  moved  for  the  emperor,  in  which  Sejanus 
was  not  iAcludetl.  Their  statues  still  contmued 
to  be  erected  together,  and  were  multiplied  in 
every  street ;  and  when  the  emperor  signified  his 
pleasure  that  Sejanus  should  be  named  to  the 
consulate,  together  with  himself,  the  senate  re- 
plied, by  an  act,  vesting  the  prince  and  his  fin 
vourite  with  this  dignity  for  five  years. 

Hitherto,  it  is  probable  that  Tiberius,  weQ 
aware  of  the  vigilance  and  penetration  of  his  fa- 
vourite, and  of  the  numerous  spies  he  had  em- 
ployed, had  not  confided  his  secret  to  any  person 
whatever,  and  wished  tr»  remove  him  from  his 
person,  before  he  ventured  to  proceed  any  farther 
in  his  design.  For  this  purpose  he  had  chosen 
him  for  his  own  colleague  in  the  consulate  of  the 
ensuing  year ;  and,  under  pretence  of  delegating 
to  him  the  whole  functions  of  an  ofike,  which 
the  emperor  himself  could  not  attend,  ho  sent 
him  to  Rome. 

For  some  time  aAer  the  arrival  of  Sejanus  in 
the  city,  the  usual  executions  for  treason  were 
continued,  and  ))ersons  who  had  incurred  the 
suspicion  either  of  the  prince  or  liis  minister, 
perished  with  their  wives,  and  their  children. 
Many  of  them,  as  usual,  to  prevent  the  eflects  of 
a  formal  sentence,  laid  violent  hanils  on  them- 
selves, and  some  exhibited  this  horrid  spectacle 
c\'en  at  the  bar  of  the  senate.* 

While  Sejanus  thus  seemed  to  wield  the  im- 
perbl  power,  and  t>  hold  the  lives  of  the  people 
at  his  mercy,  he  was  attended  by  multitudes,  wno 
pressed  to  his  gate  in  such  numbers,  that  the 
court  of  his  palace  could  scarcely  receive  them. 
He  slighted  the  attentions  that  were  paid  to  him; 
but  with  unwearied  jealousy  remarked  every  ap- 
|)carance  of  neglect,  and  doomed  to  destruction 
persons  who  gave  any  signs  of  imintience,  under 
the  state  of  servility  aiul  debasement  to  which 
they  were  reduced. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tiberius  proceeded  with 
great  circumspection.  He  had  accepted  of  the 
consulate  merely  to  flatter  his  minister,  and  to 
increase  his  security,  in  lieing  placed  as  the  col- 
league of  the  emfieror  in  that  station.  Being  to 
destroy  him,  it  was  necessary  that  some  one 
should  be  present,  on  whom  the  dignity  of  con- 
sul minht  devolve.  For  this  reason,  he  divested 
himself  of  the  ofBce,  and  substitute<I  in  his  own 
place  C.  Memiiiius  Regulus,  who  on  the  first  of 
May,  was  admitted  as  the  colleague  of  Sejanus. 
From  thenceforward,  the  conduct  of  the  emperor 
threw  the  favourite  himself  and  the  public  in  ge- 
neral, into  great  perplexity.  In  some  of  his  letters 
to  the  senate,  he  spoxe  of  his  health  as  declining, 
and  of  himself  as  a  dying  penMm.  In  his  next 
he  announced  his  recovery,  and  a  design  of 
speedily  visiting  the  uietropi^is.  He  eouuuenJeil 
^janus  in  one  letter,  he  censured  him  in  another 
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■omotimcs  favourcH]  none  but  his  partizanit  and 
•dhrrents,  at  utiior  tiiiicii  atfcctiH]  to  ^m*ft!r  hin 
rivals.  It  irt  {MMsilili*  tliat  in  Xhom*  in(H)nsHtencie«i, 
he  liimseir  actually  wavcnnl  bi'twran  hatnil  and 
fear;  and  apprrhrmlini;  the  gn'at  inlluonoe  of 
Scjanun  over  the  |)netorian  giiardi*,  hesitat<*d  in 
the  execution  of  hii«  })un)(>K4>.  It  ib  Wkcvvise.  ex- 
tnMiK'ly  airreeable  to  hu  character,  to  supiiose  that 
he  meant,  by  holdin|T  forth  Bonie  M^na  of  diii- 
plea^ure,  to  urge  the  object  of  it  to  Home  act  of 
mdiKcretion  or  insolence,  which  could  Iw  made 
the  foundation  of  a  plauMible  charge  against  him, 
and  that  he  had  spiiM  on  his  conduct  to  lay  hold 
of  any  pretence  he  should  furnish  for  an  im- 
peachment; but  that,  fearing  to  drive  him  to 
•omc  dangerous  act  of  despair,  he  n*tracted  in 
one  message  the  provocation  he  hod  given  in  a 
former. 

Wtiile  Sejanus  appeared,  from  some  cirrimi- 
iitances  in  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  towardi? 
him,  to  be  out  of  favour,  he  was  suddenly  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  pontiflli  together  with  Caius 
Cflpwir  Caligula ;  and  thinking  this  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  recover  his  place  about  the  jx»r- 
■on  of  his  nuuter,  he  desired  leave  to  olTer  his 
thanks  at  Caj)n*ic  ;  but  VFan  told  that  lie  might 
s|nre  himself  the  tn>uble,  for  that  the  emperor 
was  soon  to  ho.  at  Rome. 

To  try  the  ^'ITect  of  a  frenh  mortification  on 
the  temi>er  of  ihirt  devoted  favourite,  (^aiusCssar 
Caligula  was  <l*vlare<l  successor  in  the  empire. 
The  {looularity  t»f  the  family  of  Ciermanicus, 
made  this  declaration  ho  nveiveil  with  universal 
joy ;  and  lieing  joinetl  to  other  indications,  that 
aejanus  no  longer  had  the  exclusive  fiowession 
of  the  emperor' t»  favour,  greatly  diminibhnl  tlR> 
court  that  was  jKiid  to  him. 

From  this  time,  it  is  probable  that  Tiberius 
took  into  his  contulence  Macro,  an  officer  already 
of  high  rank  in  the  |)m'torian  liands,  and  whom 
he  destined  to  succcr-il  Sij  urns  in  the  command 
of  that  liody.  With  Macro,  he  concerted  the  man- 
ner of  n'm'oving  this  «l;mjierous  man,  and  formed 
a  plan,  which  was*  to  Ik*  intrusted  to  his  exei'ution. 
Scjanns  was  to  W  tliitlered  with  new  hoiH*s  ;  he 
was  to  U^  surnrisetl  in  the  senate,  wnile  the 
guards  were  to  W  anms«*d  witli,  what  was  a  new 
circumstance  in  tliis  rciirn,  the  distribution  of  a 
donative  from  the  emi>eror. 

in  proceeding  to  execute  this  design,  in  a 
nianuiT  whicli  I  he  ein|K'ri»r  chose  from  his  love 
of  duplicity,  or  which,  from  his  fear  of  the  troc»u8 
that  were  under  th«i  command  o(  Sejarms,  he 
thourrjit  himself  oblit^iul  to  contrive  wiih  so  nmch 
circ urns jx»ct ion,  hi*  intimatixl  to  t!ie  senate,  and 
to  Sejanus  hinis«*lf,  that  he  R|)ee<lily  meant  to 
vest  liim  with  tlie  character  of  tribune,  a  dignilv 
which  rcnden*d  the  )N*rson  sacre<l,  and  which 
flic  Ciesars  h:id  in  some  measure  appropriated 
to  themsi»lves.  While  this  intiin:ition  was  sup- 
poseii  to  lull  Sejanus  in  |)erft»ct  security,  Macro 
was  <l»*sj)aU'.hed  to  Rjune,  and  tiK)k  cjire  to  arrive 
at  an  iiour,  when  the  wnate  had  Nvn,  by  onlcr 
Df  the  emperor,  ap|iointcd  to  assemble.  He  met 
with  Sejanus,  just  as  he  had  |H>st»Hl  his  iruanl, 
and  was  entering  at  the  do')r  of  tlie  s«'nate-hous<» ; 
nml  l)eing  asked,  wiiat  ctMnrnands  he  had  from 
*he  einjM'ror,  and  what  h>ttirs  fi»r  himself?  an- 
swered, that  he  had  bri»u<:ht  hi-*  aj'jh)ininient  to 
the  tribunitian  jxiwer,  and  was  to  lay  it  iK'fore  the 
senate. 

bVjanus  took  his  place,  w'llU  l\\c  msmqI  aXlciiti- 


ance  of  persons  who  had  aoconapsnied  hin  frn 
hill  own  house,  and  had  the  members  of  titr  ip- 
nate  still  crowtling  around  him  as  usual  win 
Macro  {iresented  the  mandate  of  the  emwnc, 
and  retired. 

This  {taper  was  artfully  drawn  up,  to  ^ 
time  in  the  reading,  and  to  keep  all  («itifi  in 
suspense,  while  Macro  nhould  take  hi«  nnram 
to  secure  the  guards.     In  the  prramiJe,  tbrrarf 
of  Sejanus  was  not  at  all  mentioneJ ;  in  tbr  ;x> 
se<iuent  {tarts  of  the  paper,  be  waa  •onirtiiDr*  n- 
tolled,  and  aometimes  cenauiwl.     Other  afin 
were  intermixed  with   thia,   and  the  nf^on 
which  so  long  and  so  strange  a  perfonnanrt  oc* 
casioned  in  the  minda  of  those  who  were  pinraL 
amounted  to  some  degree  of  atnpe&ction.   Ba 
it  concluded  at  bst  with  a  peremptory  ebuzr 
of  treason  against  Seianus ;  and  the  cnmJ  cf 
attendants  instantly  withdrew  from  the  noaii 
chair  on  which  ho  was  seated.     His  colkii^ 
in  office,  Regulus,  callcnl  upon  him  by  nanvtd 
stand  up;  but  so  much  was  he  distracUtl,  ami u 
Uttle  accustomed  to  this  tone  of  ruice,  that  una 
a  stv^nd  call,  he  started  from  his  seat,  and  a*«d 
if  the  words  were  addressed  to  him  7  Sorfne 
had  qualified  him  to  take  any  vigorous  mdimoB; 
and  when  he  becan  to  lecoUcct  himself^  the  |i^ 
cautions  which  Tiad  been  taken  by  hit  cnrmei) 
rendered  all  his  endeavours  too  late. 

Macro,  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  the  eai» 
ror's  letter  to  be  read  in  the  senate,  went  to  U» 
guani  which  was  itosted  at  the  doonc,  iD&nspd 
them  that  he  brought  a  donative  from  the  my- 
ror,  which  they  were  then  to  share  with  tbeirfci- 
low-soldiers  in  the  barracks ;  that  for  this  pur^, 
thev  were  immediately  to  be  relieved  by  a  {airr 
of  tW  city  watch.  This  Iteing  done,  he' led  tiwa 
to  tlie  citadel,  or  what  was  called  the  caznp  ol' 
the  prstorian  bondts'  distributed  the  emperor* 
bounty,  and  at  the  same  time  taxed  their  r>\!h 
mander  with  ingratitude  to  so  kind  a  mi^r: 
intimatcH]  his  removal,  [)rudui*ed  hisownivmrii>- 
sion  to  sutveed  in  that  inqHtrtant  station,  in-i  b; 
his  authority,  as  well  oh  by  these  prei-auli-  n>. 
prevented  any  disturltance  among  that  formidi^V 
body  of  men. 

Sejanus  bein'j  desertetl  in  the  senate  bv  th-.v 
who  had  attended  him  into  the  hoiiK^".  aT)<l  «-'^<' 
a  few  moments  Itefore  |in*sA*tl  to  In*  firpt  in  Ji* 
olts<>rvation,  was  taken  into  custitdv  of  l\if  {■3r\ 
which  had  relie>«il  his  own  guanI,  and  v-.-i 
treated  a**  a  jiorson  accused  of  the  hijjhe?!t  rrirn^ 
On  the  first  motion  for  a  coiiiniitnK*nt,  hi*  ^j- 
onlereil  to  pristtn,  and  ^vrsons  of  e^ery  i'i'#c-:> 
tion  lK*gan  to  give  unfeigned  or  airectrii  liriun 
strations  of  joy.  From  many  who  were  i  tcmvi 
the  f<»ar  that  wos  lately  expreissct!  in  adi:!-*:/r- 
and  courtship,  now  burst  IVirth  in  repricuS' 
and  insults.  In  others,  who  were  mun*  w^r^ 
connectinl  with  the  iirieioner,  or  more  likii- 
Ite  involved  in  his  fate,  the  terror  with»:  '■ 
they  were  st'ized,  was  dis^juiseil  uniler  tKf  .t'--- 
tation  of  joy.  The  fxipulace  us  he  jm^si\l  tl.r- ...  ■ 
the  stnvts,  took  their  jtarts  as  u^iial  in  the  -:  '■' 
which  burst  on  this  unfortunate  man,  ar.il  th-: 
he  uii^TJit  not  have  the  conAi4>hition  «>f  pii<Mr!::  i:- 
setMi,  ton*  away  the  hipp<t  of  his  cown.  »:■- 
which  he  endeavoured  to  co\er  his  I'.icc. 

( )n  the  same  day,  the  senate  mi-t  »c-iw-  ''■  - 
temple  contiguous  to  the  pri^Htn  in  wlii.  h  >■• 
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jpnuB  was  confined,  and,  without  any  specific 
charge  or  evidence  of  ffuilt,  gave  sentence  of 
deatb  against  him,  whick  wras  acconlingly  ex- 
ecuted. The  dead  body,  as  usual  in  the  case  of 
treason,  being  maile  fast  on  a  hook,  was  dragged 
through  the  streets,  and  cast  into  the  river,  wlicre 
it  was  thrown  up^  or  continued  afloat  during  some 
dcya,  under  the  continual  insults  of  a  multitude 
of  iieople. 

it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  this  minis- 
tar  was  accountable  for  a  tyranny,  which  occa- 
Mooed  80  vehement  and  so  general  a  resentment. 
His  crimes  were  uiidoubtedTy  great,  and  the  envy 
of  hia  fortune  was  not  to  be  assuaged  by  com- 
BKMi  sufferings.  But  as  human  nature  is  liable 
to  error  in  tM  manner  of  punishing  crimes,  as 
wall  as  in  the  commission  ot  them,  tlM  rage  which 
BDW  animated  the  populace  against  Sejanus, 
nU«d  with  a  servile  mtention  to  pay  their  court 
to  the  emperor,  led  to  an  action  as  criminal  and 
more  odious  than  any  of  which  he  himself  had 
been  accused  or  suspected.  Tlie  children  of 
this  unhappy  man,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  though  too 
joung  to  partake  in  his  ^uilt,  or  to  furiiiim  any 
■abject  ol  distrust  or  of  jealousy  to  his  enemies^ 
were  included  in  the  same  fate  with  the  father ; 
the  gid  with  so  much  innocence,  that  she  often 
■aked  the  pertoos  by  whom  she  was  seized,  what 
■be  had  done!  assured  them,  with  an  infantine 
nmplicitv,  that  she  never  would  do  it  again ; 
begged  that  they  would  not  carry  her  to  prison ; 
■aid  that  she  never  was  obstinate,  and  that  a  few 
■trokes  o(  the  rod  were  enough  to  correct  her. 

It  is  subjuined  to  this  piteous  detail,  that,  in 
compliance  with  a  vile  superstition,  which  the 
considemtion  of  innocence  could  nut  restrain, 
■he  was  ordered  to  be  ravished  jirevious  to  her 
execution,  because  it  was  ominous  of  niisibrtuiie 
to  indict  the  i>uni.-«hini*nt  of  death  on  a  \irgiii.3 
The  liodies  of  these  innocents,  in  tlie  same  man- 
lier with  that  of  tlwir  father,  were  drai^ged 
through  the  streets,  and  cast  into  the  river. 

It  is  difficult  to  account,  fnim  any  principles  of 
human  nature,  fur  acts  of  such  amazing  depruvity. 
Tyrants  teldum  exceed  the  bounds  of  reitentmcnt, 
jealousy,  ur  fear ;  but  the  vile  t(K>ls  that  are  pnv 
cured  by  servility  to  execute  tlieir  pur^NMe,  in 
order  to  iiignitiato  themaelves,  often  outrun,  in 
their  aHectation  of  seal,  what  tyranny  or  cow- 
ardice itself  cuuld  not  suimeat  or  [lerpetrate. 

Apicata,  the  widow  of  Sejanus,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  tlu-sc  unhappy  childrefk,  having  first  dis- 
closed the  consiiiracy,  by  which  Dnisus,  the  son 
n^  Tilierius,  had  lieen  poisoned,  laid  violent  haiMb 
on  herself,  and,  by  the  disa>very  she  made,  soun 
after  brought  on  the  ruin  of  tlie  wiilow  Livilla, 
with  that  of  the  other  accomplices  in  tliat  daring 
crime. 

It  was  reported,  that  the  anxiety  of  Tilierius, 
whether  reel  or  alVrct^Hl,  was  such,  during  the 
dependence  of  his  design  on  Sejanus,  that  he  iii- 
■tructed  Macro,  in  case  of  any  resistance  from 
the  guards,  to  bring  furtli  Urusus,  the  son  of 
Gennanicus,  tlien  u  }»riKoner  in  the  ]«lace,  to 
■ssemble  the  citizens  against  tliem;  tliat  he  had 
pre|iared  sliip|iing  at  (.'upres!!  to  watt  hini&elf,  in 
case  of  nr<'ei«r«ity,  to  some  of  the  military  statiiuis 
on  the  fnmtier;  that  he  had  formed  a  cliain  of 
vontn  from  Konie  to  the  neantA  promontory  of 
oainpania,  witii  orders  to  light  tins,  aiiil  to  make 
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other  concerted  signals,  in  case  it  sb<mld  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  consult  his  safety  by  flight.  In 
his  letter  to  the  senate,  in  order  to  make  a  suitable 
impression  of  the  danger  to  which  he  wished  the 
public  to  liclieve  he  wasexinsed  from  the  designs 
of  Sejanus,  he  concluded,  with  expressing  his 
wishes  to  lie  again  at  Home ;  but  desired  tliat  the 
consul,  who  remained  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
monwealth, might  come  forth  with  the  iwwers 
of  the  republic  to  conduct  him  in  safety.'  His 
design  however  having  succeeded  to  his  wishes^ 
Drusus  was  still  retained  a  prisoner  in  the  palace, 
and  the  consul  being  arrived  in  Campania,  with 
his  lictors,  to  give  this  emperor  a  safe  conduct  to 
Rome,  was  every  where  considered  as  an  object 
of  ridicule. 

Afler  the  execution  of  Sejanus,  the  city  con- 
tinuiHl  in  a  ferment  during  many  days.  The 
people  Iianng  been  disposed,  for  some  time,  to 
impute  to  the  minister  the  system  of  tyrmnnj 
which  had  lieen  lately  pursunl,  rejoiced  in  hu 
fall,  applauded  the  severities  which  were  executed 
on  the  partners  of  his  guilt,  and  willingly  pointed 
out,  as  accomplices  in  his  crimes,  his  relations 
and  friends,  and  all  who  had  ever  moved  for  any 
of  the  extravagant  honours  tliat  were  lately  be- 
stowi\l  u{>on  himself;  but,  as  in  imputing  the 
guilt  of  many  cruel  measures  to  Sejanus,  tliey 
were  too  favourable  to  the  emperor,  so  they  pro- 
bably over-rated  the  influence  of  the  minister, 
who  was  in  fact  more  the  dupe,  than  the  director, 
of  his  master's  designs. 

As  it  soon  after  appearrd,  that  the  cruel 
jealousies  of  this  reign  did  not  tATininate  with  the 
death  of  the  favourite,  the  {leople,  as  usual,  ran  to 
the  opposite  extn*me,  consiilered  him  as  a  mere 
instrument  of  his  niaster*s  tyranny,  as  a  penon 
employed  while  his  services  were  convenient,  but 
in  the  i>nd  betraved  with  a  degree  of  juTfldy, 
which  rendered  t^e  cruelty  of  tlie  tyrant,  in  that 
case,  more  oilioos  than  even  when  it  was  prac- 
tisetl  against  the  most  innocent  subjects.*  So 
prone  are  inaiikind,  in  (larticular  instances,  to 
suspect  the  falsehooil,  or  to  exaggerate  the  wick- 
edness of  thoK**,  whfl^  by  general  du|>licity  and 
malii*e,  have  incurred  their  detestation. 

The  death  of  Sejanus  was  so  far  from  intro- 
ducing any  uiitigatiim  of  tlM>  former  tyrannyi 
that  it  rather  furnished  a  new  set  of  pivtence^ 
under  which  to  exert  its  force.  Intimacy  with 
the  Allien  minister,  or  a  sup^iosed  [nrticiiiation  of 
his  guilt,  involv(>d  gn^ater  nuinbens  tnan  had 
been  formerly  questioner!  on  account  of  any  other 
i^<cies  of  treastm.  Persons  of  every  sex  and  of 
every  condition,  were  cast  indiscriminately  into 
the  same  prisons ;  and  tlu'  time  of  tlu*  senate  was 
divided  between  the  ordering  of  executioiui,  and 
the  appointment  of  honours,  u  hich  were  decm*d 
to  the  iirince  for  his  v  i^ilaiire  in  this  matter.  The 
title  of^  fat  Iter  of  his  country  was  ajjain  oflered  to 
hun;  additional  n*j(ticings  wen*  deviseil  for  the 
anni%enwr>'  of  his  birth;  a  gtiuTsl  tlianksgiving 
was  apiiointi'd  to  the  c<>'''*  o"*'  ^  '^'^  statue 
was  to  be  envted  to  lilierty.  All  {lersons  wero 
forbidd<'n  to  wear  nMiuriiiiig  for  S-janus;  the 
anni\ersar>'  of  his  death  was  to  be  kejtt  as  a  fes- 
tival, or  celelimted  with  public  eiitiTtainments 
aiitl  s{)orts;  and  it  was  n-solvetl  in  the  senate, 
tluit  tlic  extra\ag-'int  honours  so  profusely  lavisb- 
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ed  on  that  minister,  should  not  be  repeateil  in  the 
caie  of  any  subjtvt  whatever. 

Thew  ilecrees,  Tiheriup,  to  far  as  they  were 
intendotl  to  confer  honour*  on  hiniM^If,  n*j«H'led 
with  (liMlain,  and  even  refused  to  gee  the  deptities 
who  were  st»|>ar.ilely  sent  from  the  iienate,  from 
the  cnueKtrian  onlir,  and  from  thejXH>ple,  toron- 
(▼ratulate  him  on  this  occasion.  He  dc}»i»i>kHl  the 
givers  too  mucii  to  lie  flattered  with  the  pll,  and 
was  aware  of  their  <1u|>Hcity  in  pretending  to 
ofTer  him  praifte.  Under  this  impression,  at  one 
of  the  laMt  times  he  had  attendtnl  the  senate  in 
))en$on,  he  was  olncrvcd  to  leave  the  aFseml)ly 
with  worn.  "What  a  ctJIection,"  he  said,  "of 
Willi n<r  slives."!  Tliere  i<,  it  setMns,  a  dt^rt»e  of 
good  nature  as  well  as  of  weakness,  in  wishin:; 
to  be  flattered.  This  prince  was  equally  ex- 
empted from  ttoth. 

The  senate,  however,  the  more  tliey  were 
spumed,  l»ecanie  the  mon?  wnsible  of  their  own 
degradation,  and  only  endetivounul  to  vary  the 
mode  of  their  flattery.  As  Tilvrius  ever  talke<l 
of  his  appriKiching  return  to  Rome,  and  of  his  in- 
tended appearance  in  the  senate,  they  passctl  a 
decre<»,  that  twenty  of  their  own  number,  to  be 
named  by  the  emi»en)r  himst-lf,  should  1k»  anm\l 
with  swonls,  and  should  have  charge  of  his  safety 
as  oflen  as  lie  t4>ik  his  seat  in  their  nieetinrrs. 
When  this  resolution  was  intimateil  to  him,  he 
returned  thanks  for  their  zeal,  and  with  some  de- 
rision desinnl  to  know,  wluther  this  senatorial 
guanl  should  1h'  ymuii;  men  or  old  men  ?  whe- 
tner  they  should  continue  for  life,  or  lie  tiken  in 
rotiition?  and  whether  they  should  arm  only  at 
the  d(K>r  of  the  si>nut(*-house,  or  ikiss  in  arms 
throu«ih  the  strtvts  ?'  and  concluded  with  sijyinc, 
that,  if  his  life  was  wurth  pnservinjr,  he  shouul 
think  himsiHf  sutficiently  safe,  when  attended  by 
Macn>  aii<l  some  tribunes  of  his  (;uanls,  whom 
he  would  take  the  lilvrty  tobrin*:  into  the  senate. 

Thi-^  n'fi'n'ni'c  to  tho  «jii  irds  had  the  ctlri-t  of 
an  adrnonilioM,  and  drrw  from  tlie  senate  an  at- 
tempt to  pay  their  «'ourt  likewise  to  this  formiJ;il»le 
IkvIv  of  Hjcn.  tjDuntic'!  in  nmnry  and  h(»riorary 
distinctiiHis  were  di'i'.rctvl  to  them  ;  smh  as,  that 
the  pr:i't<»ri;iri  s,>!;ii(T,  at  the  cxj/mition  of  the 
lime  tor  wliicli  Ur  enlisted,  should  he  allowed  a 
plaiv  at  tlie  theatre  on  the  U'lich  i>f  the  e(|ues- 
trian  ordiT.  In  thirJ,  however,  the  cumpliutent 
w;\<  not  more  suro'ssfiil  l!>an  it  had  l>een  mother 
instances.  It  was  Vven  ri'Si^ited  by  the  emperor 
as  an  attempt  to  share  tlii"  atliction  of  the  tr(K)|>s 
with  hims4>|f.  Junius  ( Jallio,  who  had  ma«le  the 
motion,  wasorden'il  iiiloexilf,  and  at'terwanlscom- 
mitt<Ml  to  pristm  in  the  city.  And  the  Si^nate,  as 
a  last  efn>rt  to  j)Iease  this  froward  prince,  wH^in«T 
that  the  projjH-i  to  arm  a  part  of  their  own  num- 
Iwr  in  his  d«Mcnce  w.is  not  acceptable,  resolved, 
that  every  member,  in  entcrinji  tlie  house,  should 
l>e  searched  for  conceivlfd  wt-ajKms,  as  a  precau- 
tion for  the  salcty  ot'a  [x'r^n  who  probably  never 
•UfMnt  to  intrust  hims^'lt'in  their  hands. 

In  the  midst  of  these  brrvilities,  the  emj>eror 
met  with  some  instances  of  a  darin:;  ]>eliilance, 
and  with  soMie  even  ol'  a  nt»l)le  freedom,  which 
h'*  had  the  discretion  to  o\erh>ok,  or  to  treat  with 
aflected  rc-tj)ect.  The  defirts  of  hi**  jx-rson,  he 
Iteinii  Inld,  toul-fuccd,  and  InMit  with  aire,  were 
exhibited  by  actors  on  the  stj;Tc;  and  the  m(«n- 
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ster,  so  represented,  it  was  said,  practisnl  is 
secret  the  most  detestable  vices ;  alluding  ta  the 
manner  in  which  the  emperor  passed  his  tizr«  i> 
Cai)Tt>s.  But  with  respect  to  euch  bufliMienr^ 
he  nad  the  discernment  to  know,  that  a  srrioui 
attempt  to  punish  the  authors,  would  only  itr^ 
to  confirm  the  applicatioii,  and  to  increase  iu 
effects. 

Amonj^  the  numbers  tliat  were  (i^uestionrd  af 
partners  m  the  guilt  of  the  late  minister,  and  of 
whom  many  perished  Ir^  their  own  hancis,  or  bv 
tliat  of  the  executioner,  jNIarcus  Terrniius  3 
Roman  kni;rht,  had  the  couran:e  to  acknowkiliie 
his  guilt,  and  pleaded  his  cause  in  a  manner  tbat 
8us{iended  the  pnxreedings  of  the  senate  a^^iiut 
him.*  "  It  were  safer,  (lerhnpis  for  me,"  he  ai-J, 
"  to  deny,  than  to  eonfe^s^  my  connexioo  itiib 
Sejanus.  Bnt  whatever  may  be  the  eveat,  I 
must  own  that  I  attached  myself  to  that  miiih^er; 
that  I  <lesired  to  be  reckoned  among  liis  friendii 
and  was  proud  of  this  title.  In  him  I  saw  the 
flrtt  officer  of  the  army,  the  first  minister  <*(  tb« 
state,  and  the  colleague  of  Carsar;  a  }:ovi-ertU 
patron,  and  an  irresistible  eneniv;  one  whoM 
favour  was  pn^ferment  and  honour,  whow  dt*> 
pleasure  was  ruin  and  di^^race.  It  was  nctfi;T 
me  to  penetrate  the  councils  of  my  prince,  nor  to 
divide  on  the  reason  of  bin  conduct.  It  wn«  DiJ 
duty  to  honour  whom  he  honoured  ;  and  in  this 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  elsi\  to  acquit  myspif 
as  a  faithful  subject,  by  a  ))erfect  com{tlurKe 
with  my  8t»vereijrn's  will.  Please  to  recollect  ths 
period  of  this  minister's  favour,  as  welt  a»  of  \aa 
dis>rmce.  My  conduct  in  Nnh,  and  my  defcmv, 
is  the  same  with  those  of  nianv  others.  We 
adhered  to  him,  while  the  aovercLgn  eomnraiMkd 
us  to  do  so ;  we  left  him  the  moment  he  wv  rap* 
p«veil  to  be  the  enemy  of  our  prince.'*  Upi;n 
this  defence,  the  absurdity  of  punishing  in  others 
an  error  of  which  the  emperor  himself  had  si.t 
the  examj)!e,  suspended,  for  a  moment,  the  raje 
of  pr(»>iTution ;  and  the  prisoner,  with  consent 
of  Tilw^rius,  was  acquitted. 

An  officer,  naim.'d  Lentulus  Gentulicus,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  lejiions  on  the  \.'p|.>er  Rhine, 
iK'inir  some  time  afterwards  accusi-tl  as  an  jc- 
c<Mnplice  with  Sejmus,  had  the  U^ldni^';  to  wnte, 
thai  his  connexion  with  that  minister  was  (xiiiittd 
out  to  him  by  the  emjjcn^r  himself;  that  ijc 
mi^^take  was  c^mimon  to  l>uth,  ajid  that  what  vm 
deemed  inn<xvnt  in  one  |x*rson,  oufiht  nt.t  to  l« 
imputed  as  acrinie'to  another.  *'  I  have  hitlierto," 
he  sail  I,  "  l>een  f.iithful  in  the  discharge  oi  iny 
trust,  and  mean  to  amtinue  so;  but  the  Crsst  it- 
tempt  to  sujM'rsetle  me,  1  shall  consiiler  as  a 
warniniT  to  defend  myself.  Matters,  hnui-\t.r, 
may  remain  in  quiet;  1  am  wlllini;  to  ackiinft- 
ledije  the  empieror  so  lonu  an  1  remain  uiii:*»« 
lested."  Tilx'rius,  now  far  advanced  in  vear?, 
^overninjr  by  his  reputation,  and  by  the  inriae.ice 
of  forms  established  in  the  reign  of  his  pnii«»- 
ces<or  and  his  own,  di<l  niit  cIuh>sc  to  ri>k  li* 
authority  against  a  jjerson,  wlwi,  bemjj  at  ihr 
hea«l  of  an  army,  had  the  couniire  to  hold  such 
lanrjuage;  and  alfecli^l,  from  this  lime  fonvan*, 
to  treat  Gentulicus  with  particubr  mariiS  t.t 
favour  and  n^spect.^ 

( )thers  wen^  imprisoned,  antl  carried  to  exeey- 
tion  in  trot)j>s  and  comjqniies;  and  the  ini}x*n-r 
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«l  kM,  as  if  tired  with  the  pamiit  of  ofTenden 
m  detai],  or  in  Kparate  divisions,  ordered  the 
jaik  to  be  cleared  by  a  general  execution  of  all 

Etwons  confined  as  accomplices  in  the  treason  of 
janus.  In  conseqaeiice  of  this  order,  numbers 
of  dead  bodies  of  every  sex,  age,  and  condition, 
were  cast  forth  into  the  streets,  and  lying  scat- 
tered about,  or  collected  in  heaps,  until  they 
besan  to  corrupt,  were  thrown  into  the  river.* 

Mystery  ami  concealment  being  the  favourite 
arts  of  Tiberius,  as  often  as  he  belteved  himself 
Co  be  observed,  he  became  jealous  of  every  pry- 
ing look,  and  detested  such  persons  as  seemed 
to  M  qualified  to  distinguuth  truth  from  appear- 
ances. At  one  time  hie  received  informers  as 
Che  most  acceptable  members  of  his  court ;  at 
other  times,  he  appeared  to  detest  them  as  per- 
•ons  who  had  detected  his  vices,  and  were  nas- 
Cening  to  make  them  known  to  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  prosecution  of  his  design  against  Scjanus, 
he  encourai^  his  spies  with  additional  rewards, 
and  even  with  public  honours.  But  after  he  had 
assuaged  his  passion  in  the  blood  of  so  many 
victims,  he  turned  his  disgust  and  aversion 
•l^nst  the  instruments  of  his  cruelties,  and 
oraered  the  city  to  be  cleared  of  informers  by  a 
general  slaughter. 

Inoneofnis  letters  to  the  senate,  under  the 
efiects  of  disgust  and  aversion  to  measures  which 
he  hod  pursued  for  his  own  safety,  but  which 
he  found  to  involve  him  in  growing  danger  and 

Eilt,  he  betrayed  the  distraction  and  anguish  of 
I  mind.  **  Mmj  1  perish,"  he  said,  "  under 
evils  still  worse  than  those  I  endure,  if  1  know 
what  to  write,  or  what  1  should  not  write." 
These  were  probably  the  boils,  ulcen^  and  sores, 
on  the  body  of  Tiberiuii,  to  which  Julian  alludes^ 
in  presenting  him  among  his  Ccsars. 

in  the  memcuni  which  this  emperor  kept  of  the 
transactions  of  his  reign,  he  stated  the  disgrace 
and  execution  of  SejaiiuA,  as  a  punishment  in- 
flicted on  him  for  his  cruelties  to  the  family  of 
Germanicus;  and  yet  these  cruelties,  which 
were  aft(*rwards  carried  to  much  greater  hriirhts 
by  the  emperor  himself,  liad  been  only  b(*gun 
tmder  the  influence  of  thut  minister. 

Agrippina,  with  two  of  her  sons,  Nero  and 
Drusus,  had,  during  tlie  administration  of  Se- 
janus,  been  taken  into  custody,  or  banished  to 
•ome  of  the  islands  cunti^xuous  to  the  coast  of 
Italy ;  but  all  i>f  thorn  {terished  after  the  death 
of  Sejanus,  either  by  the  executioner,  or  by  their 
own  hands,  urged  to  dt'S|iair  by  the  indignities 
thev  were  made  to  suffer. 

l^he  mother  perished  in  one  or  other  of  these 
wavs  in  the  island  Pandateria,  the  place  of  her 
exile ;  and  the  eldest  of  her  two  sons  was  stan-'ed 
to  death  in  one  of  the  small  islands  called  Pontis, 
to  which  he  was  confined. 

The  second  son  f^erishcd  in  the  same  manner, 
some  time  afterwards,  in  a  prison  to  which  he 
had  been  committed  in  the  palace.  A  diary  had 
been  ke{>t  of  all  the  expressions  of  impatience 
which,  undi'r  tliis  confinement,  had  dropt  from 
him  during  some  years;  and  the  reproaches 
which  were  extorted  from  him,  bv  his  sulferings, 
were  8tate<l  as  the  cri.iies  for  which  he  suffered. 

A  third  son  of  Gennanicus  and  Agrippina, 
Caius,  better  known  by  the  nanw  of  Caligula, 
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yet  remained,  to  convince  the  Roman  prapl^ 
that  the  fond  ex])ectations  which  are  formed  of 
princes  who  die  prematurely,  are  not  always  well 
founded.  This  young  man,  whether  recommend- 
ed to  Tiberius  by  an  early  sympathy  of  their 
characters,  or  merely  overlooked  by  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth,  not  only  escaped  tlie  perse- 
cutions  in  which  his  &mily  was  involvea,  but 
was  at  last  embraced  by  the  emperor  as  a  support 
to  his  age;  and  making  a  part  of  his  court  at 
Capres,  next  to  Macro^  enjoyed  the  second 
place  in  his  fa\x>ur. 

The  emperor  had  a  grandson  by  birth  of  the 
name  of  Tiberius;  but  Caius,  who  was  his 
grandson  by  adoption,  being  elder,  was  pointed 
out  by  this  circumstance  of  seniority,  and  by  the 
favour  which  the  people  still  bore  to  the  family 
of  Grermanicus,  as  heir  apparent  to  the  empire. 

Caius  was  encouraged  by  the  grand&tner,  to 
whom  falsehood  appeared  to  be  a  necessary  in* 
gredient  in  every  transaction,  to  expect  the  suc- 
cession, while  it  was  really  intended  for  Tiberiua. 
The  first,  though  not  qualified  by  address  to 
extricate  himself  from  any  diflkulties,  acted, 
I)erhaps  from  mere  inscnsilnlity  or  fear,  the  part 
which  was  fittest  in  his  place,  and  which  con- 
tinued to  render  him  suAerablc  at  the  court  of 
TilH'rius.  He  acquiesced  in  the  fate  of  his 
mother  and  of  his  brothers,  without  uttering  a 
single  word  of  impatience  or  regret,  reguhued 
his  own  behaviour  by  the  eni))cror's  looks;  and 
whether  his  countenance  wore  gloomy  or  gay, 
formed  his  own  upon  the  same  model,  carrying; 
under  the  aspect  of  extreme  ser^nlitv,  'Mhile  a 
subject,  that  (letestable  profligacy  which  rendered 
him  afterwards  so  cruel  a  tyrant,  and  whkh 
gave  occasion  to  the  famous  siiying,  "  That  his 
accession  to  the  empire  spoilt  a  good  slave  to 
make  a  detestable  master."' 

The  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Tilterius,  have  more  the  ap 
pearnnce  of  invective  than  of  hi:»tory.  Even 
this  hateful  monster,  it  is  saitl,  was  atldicted  to 
pleasure;  but  of  so  \ile  a  kind,  as  to  excite  de- 
testation and  loathing,  more  than  to  increase  the 
indignation  which  is  felt  at  liis  cruelties  and 
other  crimes.  His  procurers  liad  authority  to 
employ  seduction,  money,  and  lbn>e;  and,  in 
their  endeavours  to  supply  his  caprice,  spared 
neither  condition  nor  sex.  '  It  is  dilticult  to  con- 
ceive, that  a  world,  enlightened  by  the  reason 
and  experience  of  so  many  agi*s ;  that  citizens, 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  the  rights 
transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors ;  that 
military  men,  yot  ri%-alling  the  reputation  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  having  no  interest  in  the 
horrid  use  that  was  made  in  the  cajatal  of  -the 
imperial  and  military  power  which  they  tliem- 
selves  bestowed  an3  supported;  should  submit 
to  be  commanded  for  so  many  years  by  a  super- 
annuated monster,  retired  from  the  world,  and 
supposed  to  practise  every  s|)ecics  of  pi  i  irate 
abomination,  as  well  as  of  public  oi)pression. 

In  accounting  for  the  }Kiiience  ot  the  Uunians 
under  this  odious  reign,  we  may  olwerve,  thsl,  in 
the  sense  of  a  people  who  still  n'taintxl  the  frro* 
city  of  their  ancestors,  though  possessed  ot  few 
of  thnr  gowl  qualities,  the  cruellies  which  are 
mentioned  had  less  effect  than  thev  have  on  our 
feelings.     I'hey   were  ]>ractiscd  cliietly  against 
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pcnons,  who,  luMng  of  the  emperor's  family,  or 
misctl  by  himst^lf  to  \v  <ibjot't8  of  {general  envv, 
were  eaisily  ulnndoned  by  the  public  to  hi«  will. 

Seiinton*  of  ditttiiictioii  ut  Rome,  Laving  no 
protection  to  cxiieot  fnun  the  |K)pularr,  by  wliom 
they  wort*  hHtttl,  from  the  troops  who  were 
jeufous  of  them,  or  from  their  own  order,  who 
wen>  lontr  Kince  fitri{>t  of  every  remnant  of  real 
power,  were  ulnndoned  to  tlie  mercy  of  the  tyrant. 
The  followers  of  his  own  court  at  Capreap, 
amongst  whom  the  executioner  made  a  princijial 
person:i$^*,  wonf  still  more  in  his  power.  They 
were  connnonly  executed  in  presence  oi  the  em- 
peror huntK'if,  who  assisted  in  the  n^flnejnents 
of  cruelty  wliieh  were  practised  against  them. 
It  was  a  fuvouritc  s|>ort  to  throw  thtMe,  whom  he 
doomeil  to  destruction,  from  a  precipice  into  the 
•ea,  where  they  were  n»ccivfd  by  a  l«rty  from  the 
galleys,  who,  with  boat-hooks  and  oans  despatch- 
ed such  as  were  otherwise  likely  to  esca|)e. 

Atler  such  an  accxiunt  of  the  cliaracter  of  this 
emperor,  it  is  )>uinful,  in  accounting  for  the 
BUCCi^M  of  his  governnuTit,  to  acknowledge  that 
he  was  a  niiin  of  considerable  ability  ;  and  that, 
while  he  indulged  his  {Missions  in  the  ca|>ital,  or 
at  his  own  court,  yet  in  the  provinces,  where  the 
Gonsi'i[U('nces  of  un  error  might  have  U'^n  fatal 
or  da[i«reron(<  to  his  i»ower,  he  held  the  ri'ins 
with  a  st(>ady  and  a  we)l-diriH.*ted  hand.    Having 

ix)ssi>ssiim  of  the  empire  by  nM'uns  of  the  army, 
ic  m  lintaineil  his  authority  over  this  onler  of 
men  by  u  well-plaoed  ap|,ilication  of  disri|)iine ; 
not  by  anv  extniordiiiarv  uidul^nci*.  or  U)untv, 
which  often  corrupt,  and  render  ungovernable, 
thoM'  whom  they  an*  intend<Hl  to  gain.  On  this 
Rubji'ct,  it  is  olnt^rvinl  that  he  never  made  any 

{rcnenil  donation  l)eside  that  of  doubling  the 
egacy  which  Augustus  had  l)e(}ueathed  to  the 
troops ;  and  no  particular  one  Ix^idt^s  those  which 
he  made  to  the  pnrtorian  Itands  to  secure  their 
acipiicHi'tMK'e  ill  the  fate  of  Srjanus  ;  and  to  the 
le«:iims  of  the  rast,  as  a  reward  for  their  not 
lm\ini:  paid,  In  this  favourite,  in  the  liei^jlit  xA' 
hU  jhjwrr,  the  honours  which  were  done  to  him 
by  all  the  other  uniiies  of  the  «'nipire,'  He  nrc- 
Bt^rved  bin  authority  in  the  provinces  by  a  jealous 
inspectiiiii  of  tbos**  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
adinini*«trati<m  of  his  allairs;  and  in  this  was, 
no  doubt,  greatly  assisted  by  his  indifference  to 
jHTsonal  friendsliii>fs  which,  in  princes  Mter  dis- 
]K)sed  than  hiuisiir,  hav(>  often  the  i'll'ert  of  int- 
nicious  predilections  and  }>artialities.  ]IeehecK.(>d 
all  attiMiipts  at  conspiracies,  by  the  iiiipres>ion  he 
gave  of  his  \iiril:ince,  and  by  the  mutual  distrust 
with  which  he  inspired  his  enenues,  making 
their  treachery  to  each  other  the  road  to  pre- 
ferments, honours,  and  wealth. 

The  oniinary  rotation  and  succession  to  oHice 
and  command,  which  Augustus,  in  continuation 
of  the  republican  forms,  had  still  maintained, 
Tiljerius,  by  a  very  natuml  tendency  of  the 
monarchical  spirit,  in  a  great  measure,  or  entirely, 
abolished.  iSuch  «)iricers  as  were  successful  in 
keeping  the  peace  of  their  provinces,  he  generally 
C4)ntiiiued  for  many  years,  and  sonietimtHtti'or  life. 
He  avoided,  as  much  as  |K)ssible,  the  necessity 
of  employing,  at  the  head  of  armies,  men  of 
enterprise,  tbrward  ainliition,  or  v.wn  suiH'rior 
capacity.     He  \vi\  the  di>*ordcrs,  or  troubles,  that 
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arose  in  any  distant  province,  to  the  effect  of 
time,  rather  than  !«  obliged  to  emuloy,  in  n^ 
prrssing  tlH*m,  men  who  were  likely  to  ecliM 
nis  own  glory,  or  to  awaken  hia  jealousy.  But 
as  such  men  were  likely  ill  to  endure  the  stau 
of  obscurity  in  which  they  were  ke^tt,  be  fcubni 
their  discontents,  8ometime«,  bv  flattering  thrm 
with  extraoniinary  honours.  \ie  named  thna 
for  fltationa  of  high  command ;  but  still  omW 
\'arious  pretences  detained  them  at  Rome.  wbcTP 
they  were  allowed  to  appear  with  the  enni^ns  ni 
tlicir  public  character,  but  ne\er  to  enter  on  the 
poasession  of  its  powers. 

To  these  particulars  we  may  join  the  a  J  vac- 
tagra  which  Tiberius  enjoyed  W  succet-iiiiig  M> 
Augustus,  whose  long  and  well-regulatc-d  i!o\pnh 
ment  had  lef>,  throughout  the  empire,  hatiu nf 
submission  and  obedience,  which  could  nr-t  be 
shaken  by  o/Tences  committed  within  the  vcr^f 
of  the  courtj  or  in  the  capital,  and  against  }4r- 
ticubr  descriptions  of  men,  in  whom  the  cm^'iir 
at  kirge  took  little  concern. 

The  ordinary  reiiidence  of  this  emiieror,  dur- 
ing eU;ven  year*  in  the  later  pericxl  of  hi«  reijn, 
was  in  the  islantl  of  C'aprea^.  This  he  had  chuva 
as  a  place  of  stH^urity  against  any  sudden  atteniiis 
which  might  l>e  made  on  his  life.     He  nevt  rtte- 
lt*s8  paid  oiMrasional  \isits  to  the  continent  of 
Italy,  and  made  H<mie  stav  at  hia  (ijbs  utuatfd 
m  dilFerent  (nrts  of  the  country.     In  changine 
his  alxKle,  he  kept  the  city  of  Rome  in  contir.iul 
dread  of  his  approach,  sometimes  pivwntrd  him- 
self in  the  neighlx)uring  \illageis  &»id   in  the 
suburlts,  but  never  entered  the  gatCA.    At  ooe 
time,  he  came  by  water  to  the  gardens  of  the 
Naumachia,  ami,  feeling  himself  incomntoded  b^ 
the  comrourse  of  {jeople,  piaced  guards  to  keep 
them  at  a  distance,  and  soon  atler  withdivw;  at 
.another  time,  in  the  lost  years  of  his  reign,  be 
advanced  to  the  seventh  niile-stone,  and  was  in 
the  sight  of  the   battlements,  but  jirtxtrwle.!  no 
farther.     IJeing  sensible  of  Wm  decline  and  af" 
proaching  dissoluti«)n,  he  undertook  these  y-ur- 
neys  to  keep  the  Romans  in  awe,  and  to  chfrL 
the  Uo\niii  they  were  apt  to  entertain  of  an  aj»- 
proaching  «leUverance  fnmi  his  tyranny.     From 
the  same  motives,  he  probibitiii  the  resort  of  the 
people  to  suppostnl  oracles  which  he  knew  to  be 
consulted  with  res[MVt  to  the  prDs()ect  of  lus  ono 
decease,  and  forltade  all  intercours4;  with  astro- 
logers and  niiigicians,  a  class  of  men  in  uho^e 
skill  he    hims(*lf,   though  a  contemner  of  the 
established  su()erstition,  liad  much  faith. 

On  the  approach  of  death,  Tiberius,  Utanz 
his  strength  rapidly  decline,  strode  to  amuse  the 
people  with  another  voyage,  in  which  he  onco 
more  pretended  an  intention  to  \isit  Rome;  oihi 
iK'ing  attendt^l  by  Caius,  by  Macri\  and  bv  his 
Ubual  retinue  of  guards  and  iNirasites,  he  c^^^.<l>l 
the  bay  of  Baia>,  to  the  head-land  of  Slisenuci 
where  he  imisscsmxI  a  villa  which  had  (oriMT.y 
Mongttl  to  Lucullus.  At  this  place  one  U  Kb 
physicians,  under  pri»tence  of  taking  his  I«au" 
for  some  days,  presiM'd  his  hand,  and  iixik  si\  o\*- 
IMtrtunity  to  feel  his  pulse.  From  this  stuirn 
obst'rvation,  it  is  said,  that  he  ventured  to  iiit'.fnii 
Caius  and  Alacro,  that  the  ein])eror  could  not 
\  sur\ive  many  days. 

I  TiUrius  U'ing  led  by  soim^  ap|N^arances  to 
j  iM-netrate  their  tlioughts,  or  wishing  to  coou-al 
I  the  real  sUite  of  his  health,  took  his  place,  as 
\  \x%\^^  ^l  table^  alfcctcd  to  prolong  the  eutertAJii 
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and  addretwd  himself  at  parting,  with 
some  paitkmlar  words  of  attention  to  cTeiy  guest : 
but  after  an  effort  of  this  sort,  beins  retirra  to  his 
aftartment,  be  &inted  away,  and  by  on  his  bed 
far  desd.  The  report  immediately  ran  from  one 
end  of  the  Tilla  to  the  other.  All  the  officers  of 
the  guards  in  attendance,  and  all  the  members 
md  followers  of  the  court,  repaired  to  Caius 
with  congratulations  on  his  supposed  accession 
to  the  empire.  But  while  they  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  paying  their  addresses  to  the  successor, 


a  servant  arrived,  and,  in  great  ooaatemation. 
announced  that  the  emperor  was  revived,  and 
called  for  assistance.  The  company,  in  a  mo- 
ment, was  dispersed ;  and  Caiu%  with  extreme 
terror,  saw  the  ruin  which  threatened  him  for 
his  premature  acceptance  of  the  court  that  was 
paia  to  him.  But  Macro  retained  his  preaenoa 
of  mind  and  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  fe^ile 
eflorts  of  returning  life  in  Tiberius^  by  gathering 
up  the  coverlet  of  his  bed,  so  as  to  stop  lua 
breath  until  he  was  aufibcated. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Sueeessum  of  Caiut  to  the  Empire — Thefint  AppearanctM  of  kU  Reign — Conclusion  qf  the 
HUtory — Observations  on  the  Sequel — Accession  of  the  Flavian  Family — Vicissitudes  ofCha- 
racter  in  the  Emperors — Sources  of  Degradation  in  the  Imperial  EUtablishmeni — Its  Presenta- 
tives — Its  real  and  continual^  though  almost  insensible^  Decline. 


TIBERIUS  died  in  the  seventr-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
reign.  By  this  event  the  imperial  throne,  for  the 
fint  time  since  its  establishment,  became  actually 
▼acant.  Men  were  left  to  form  their  conjectures 
of  what  was  likelv  to  happen,  or^  without  any 
established  rule  of  succession,  to  form  their  judg- 
ment of  what  was  proper  to  be  done  on  this 
emergency.  Every  question  relating  to  the  sue- 
cession  had  been  prevented  at  the  denuse  of  Au- 
gustus, by  his  having  associated  Tiberius  in  the 
government,  a  precaution  by  which  the  success- 
or, instead  of  being  left  to  rely  on  a  controvert- 
ible title,  was  put  in  actual  pome8si<m  of  the 
sovereignty.  It  is  likely  that  Tiberius  would 
have  ioUowed  this  example,  if  his  grandson  by 
birth,  for  whom  he  intended  the  empire,  had 
been  of  a  proper  age  to  assume  the  government ; 
but  this  young  man  was  no  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  age,  while  Caius,  the  grandson  by  adop- 
tion, vras  already  five-and-twenty,  had  the  better 
pretension,  and  was  supported  by  the  favour  of 
the  Roman  people. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  dying  emperor 
thought  it  dangerous  to  declare  for  his  ffranoson ; 
but  secretly  drew  up  a  will  in  bis  uvour,  of 
which  he  carefully  lodged  many  copies,  while  he 
made  the  world  believe,  that  he  intended  the 
succession  for  Caius.  In  this  act  of  duplicity  he 
had  concealed  his  real  intentions,  even  nom 
Macro,  the  commander  of  the  pretorian  bands, 
on  whom  the  execution  of  his  purpose  chieily 
depeaM ;  and  by  these  means  renoered  it  en- 
tirety «bortive. 

Mseni^  having  been  for  some  time  past  in  ac- 
tual concert  with  Caius  on  the  messures  that 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  succession  {  and 
both  beins  equally  surprised  to  find,  at  the  de- 
mise of  Tiberius,  a  formal  conveyance  of  the 
sovereignty  in  a  diflerent  channel,  their  firrt  in- 
tention  was  to  cancel  this  deed  ;  but  they  soon 
found,  that  the  testator  had  made  so  many  copies 
of  hb  will,  and  lodged  them  so  securely,  as  to 
finder  their  design  impracticable.  It  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  as  more  advisable,  to  refer  the 
BMtter  to  the  senate^  and  to  obtain  an  act,  found- 


ed on  a  supposed  right  of  seniority,  preferring 
Caius  to  the  throne  ctCsaar. 

By  such  an  acknowledgment  of  right,  the 
monarchy  gained  a  new  advantage,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  of  which  it  was  then  suscepti- 
ble, that  some  rule  of  inheritance  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  prevent  the  ruinous  contests  which 
arise  from  an  elective  or  disputed  succession,  and 
to  give,  if  possible,  together  with  a  permanent 
right  of  the  sovereign  to  his  high  estate,  a  corres- 
ponding right  of  every  citizen  to  his  rank,  to  his 
privilege,  and  to  his  property. 

By  this  declaration  In  fovour  of  Caius,  it 
seemed  to  be  admitted,  that  men  were  to  look  for 
a  successor  to  the  empire  in  the  person  who  stood 
foremost,  by  birth  or  adoption,  in  the  family  of 
Cesar ;  and  the  estabHshment  of  the  monarchy 
appeared  to  be  complete.  The  titles  of  emperor 
and  prince,'  or  head  of  the  army  and  of  the  se- 
nate, under  which  Augustus  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal the  extent  of  his  usurpation,  ^me,  in  the 
course  of  his  own  and  the  succeeding  reign,  to 
signify  what,  among  the  designations  of  sove- 
reignty and  imperial  power,  they  now  actually 
import,  and  what,  through  a  race  of  men,  bless- 
ed with  virtuous  or  moderate  dispositions,  might, 
as  in  other  instances,  have  passed  by  hereditary 
succession  to  a  very  distant  posterity ;  but  in  thie 
persons  who  immediately  succeeded  to  the  go- 
vernment, the  transmission  of  this  inheritance 
was  accompauMd  with  much  violence  and  fre- 
quent interruption. 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledgment  now 
made  in  favour  oThereditary  right,  the  example 
of  a  formal  resignation  and  resumption  of  the  so- 
vereignty, set  by  Augustus,  and  repeated  t»y 
Tiberius,  had  enUiled  a  kind  of  feroe  on  the  em- 
pire, to  be  acted,  not  only  at  the  secession  of  suc- 
cessive masters,  but  in  the  same  reign,  at  every 
period  of  ten  years.  At  every  such  period  the 
appointment  of  an  emperor  was  supposed  to  be 
renewed  :  the  occasion  was  attended  with  much 
solenmity,  and  the  celebntion  of  a  great  festival 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.* 
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CaiuK,  thcreforp,  while  he  wan  far  from  ndmit- 
ting  any  doubt  of  his  riglit  to  the  wvcreifjiitv, 
ncv(>rthVl<'ss,  iniinickpd  the  caution  or  artifice 
witli  which  Augustus  uiid  Til^rius  proceedcti  to 
anuino  the  rfinn  of  {rovrniinent.  He  rejio-ated 
the  Kline  {irnfcst>ion8  of  respect  and  of  zeul  for  the 
commonwi'jltlif  the  same  exprefwioiis  of  |)ersonal 
modesty,  the  same  unwillin(!neH8  to  undertake 
the  i;iivfriinient,  the  tsaine  reluctant  compliance 
wiUi  the  pre**iiijj  request*}  of  the  senate  and  i>eo- 

Sle,  the  siime  atfeotation  of  til'ud  piety  ta  his  pre-  [mtton  and  debauchery  ;  rennaiiieil  whole  (la)i 
ecesMf,  and  of  in<iul';ence  or  camfour  to  those  and  night:*  in  the  theatres  and  in  the  cirrus,  rn- 
who  hail,  in  any  way,  ob.stru(*t(Hl  his  own  ad-  tertained  with  the  fij;hts  of  ^ladLituns  the  baiting 
vanceiiK'nt.  It  was  lH.>coine  the  fasliion  to  afTtx-t  of  wiKl  lieasts,  and  all  the  othiT  spei-ies  of  .shown 
destn\vin;;  all  p'JiN>rs  and  records,  from  which    of  which  the  Romans,  once  a  warlike  pcop!^ 


Notwithstanding  the  favourable  appearanoei 
which  presentinl  themselves}  at  the  aocvc^ion  of 
Caius,  he  not  ha\ing,  either  in  his  undt.  rstandin^ 
or  disjiositions,  the  {wrmancnt  foundation  ufany 
good  character,  his  {Hi'rsonal  vices  soon  broke  ou 
in  one  of  the  most  brutal  and  san<xuinar\'  t\Taih 
nies  of  which  there  is  any  example  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  Having  no  choice  of  amuicemeu 
above  that  of  the  k)west  people,  he  soon  plun?ed^ 
toijcther  with  them,  into  every  sfxHries  of  iiuai 


any  one  could  lear  to  have  matter  of  accusation 
brou;v|it  a<;ainst  him ;  but  it  was  bixvimc  the 
practice  to  [jrcsiTvc  them  with  great  care. 

Willie  the  new  emiN'n)r  [lasKHl  fn^m  Misenum 
to  Rome,  he  was  attendtnl  on  the  highways  by 
incredible  niimliers  of  iN*ople,  who,  animated  by 
the  atiection  which  they  bon^  to  his  father  Ger- 
manicu^,  and  by  the  Iiojm's  of  exchanging  a  cruel 
and  jealous  tyrant  for  a  youth  of  a  noble  and  vir- 
tuous extraction,  nrcivrd  him  with  acckunations 
of  joy,  calling  him  their  pro])itious  star,  the  child 
ami  the  nursling  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
bestowing  ujkui  him  evcrv  other  apiiellation 
of  fondness  and  res|M'ct.  [t  is  scarcTiv  to  ho 
doubt(Hi,  as  his  mind  was  then  dated  with  joy, 


now  a  corrupted  {lopukice,  were  so  inimoderatcl? 
foml. 

Ambitious  citizens  under  the  republic,  and 
even  the  late  emiwrors,  with  their  court,  liaJ  oc- 
casionally given  their  attendanct*  at  such  enter- 
tainment's, morn  to  please  the  humour  of  the 
{wpulace  than  to  gratify  their  own :  but  thii;  cm 
peror  hiinsf^lf,  in  respect  to  the  qualities  of  hit 
mind,  was  to  he  ranked  with  the  lowest  of  the 
vulgar.  He  considered  the  circus  as  the  princi- 
jjal  scene  of  his  slor^',  and  the  nuinhcr  of  showf 
tie  could  procure  as  the  numsurt^  of  his  greatness. 
That  the  scenes  might  not  lie  interrupted,  or  the 
sfiectators  be  obliged  to  retire  to  their  nicals,  he 
i(>d  them  in  the  theatre.     He  promoted  personf 


for  his  delivenini*e  fn)m  the  insidious  and  cruel  :  to  oifice  of  state,  or  niarktx]  them  out  fordisffraoe 


jinilousy  of  his  pn^letressor,  and  moved  by  the 
aiFetMion  and  CAinliality  with  which  his  succes- 
sion was  acknowledj^ed  by  all  orders  of  men, 
that  he  must  have  hdt  a  n-al,  however  tempo- 
rary, gleam  of  gtHNl-will  and  ail'eciion  of  man- 
kind. When  oificiously  told  of  some  olTences 
which  had  betMi  committt^l  against  his  iierson  or 
his  jiretensions,  he  said,  "  That  he  had  done 
notliing  to  merit  the  hatn>d  of  any  one,  and 
should  U?  deiif  to  tile  wliisjKTs  of  informers  or 


or  ruin,  acconling  to  the  ardour  or  indiffen'nce 
which  they  seemed  to  have  for  these  entertain 
ments.  In  the  degree  of  extrjvatrnncc  to  which 
he  carried  this  iiuittrr,  he  incurred  an  immndc- 
rate  expense  ;  and,  besides  applying  to  this  pu> 
|)ose  the  onlinary  revenue  of  the  empire,  t^uan- 
dered,  within  the  year,  a  saving  of  about  two-anJ- 
twenty  millions  sterling,  left  in  the  treasury'  by 
his  pretlecessor. 

In  tlie  sequel  of  these  vile  niisapplicalions:  of 


spii's.''     Allictiiii:  to  follow  tile  iinpuisi!  of  his    lime,  t  lie  s;ili»'ty  lie  ex  jK^riinced  led  him  to  indulge 


own  lilial  pi''ty,  and  to  l>o  moved  l>y  tiie  aiftv- 
tiointe  syinputliy  of  tlie  Uoman  jK'opie,  lie 
h.isteiieil  to  tlie  islaml  of  Piuidaleria,  wiure  liis 
motlu^r  Aiirippina  had  sullered  s«)  long  a  conline- 
ment  under  the  tyranny  of  TiU'rius,  raked  U|) 


iiiitiself  in  tlie  most  scamlaious  and  t^lFensixc  Ac- 
lnnH*h.  A  sense  of  the  pultlie  lialred  or  cuntrmi-t 
wiiicii  he  incurrt?tl,  galleil  him  with  jtalou>y 
and  disgust;  and  the^^'  jMissions  s«»ii  rii'tiifd 
into  a  general  enmity  to  mankind.   Kvery  ^jMciti 


tlie  aslies  of  luT  funeral  pile,  emiir.iced  iier  re- '  of  bruljil  indulgence,  qualified  with  the  name  of 
main>«,  and  ordi're.l  them  to  Ih'  carrii'd  with  gnsit  ,  pleasim* ;  delil»orite  munlers,  under  the  pnlir.ce 
ostentation  to  Home.  Altliongh  decency  re- I  t)fl lie  execution  of  justice,  ordered  without  any 
quireil  liim  to  ol»serve  the  forms,  and  to  curry  the  !  formalities  of  trial,  i)erT)etruted  in  his  own  pre- 
asfxrct  of  mourning  for  his  Lite  adoptive  faliier  j  sence,  and  attended  with  expris^sioiis  of  insult 
and  pretleeessor,  lie  comi>iied  with  vvliathe  knew  |  and  s^'orn  from  himself,  make  up  the  wquel  of  a 
to  be  the  wishes  of  tiie  tlomiin  |KMple,  alTecting  n'ign  wiiich  U'gan  with  stune  profesMons  and 
to  n^verse  many  orders  tliat  were  e^tablisilell  in  projiitious  ajipeaninces  of  nuxlenition  and  rcir-ird 
the  iuJ ministration  and  iwlic.y  of  the  prtx-cding    to  tiie  opinion  of  tiie  world.     But  tlie  degree  to 


reiun. 

Here  tlien,   if  not  K'fore,  wc   may  date  the 
final  and  irrt'trievable  extinction  of  the  Roman 


which  human  nature  itseli'  was  disgraeni  and 
insulted,  in  tlu'sc  detestai»Ie  abuses  of  fn.»wcr, 
I  iia.steiKHl  an  attemjit  to  relieve  the  empire  from 
repultiic,  iu>t  only  in  the  sul)version  of  its  own  |  the  dominion  of  tins  monster.  He  fell  in  aK'Ut 
institi.tions,  and  in  the  actual  sul>>titution  of  three  yj-ars  aft<'r  he  U'gan  to  reijrn,  in  one  of 
different  forms,  but  in  tiie  acknowledgment  of  a  .  the  p:iss;ijTes  of  his  own  |Kilace.  by  tlie  hriiid* 
riglit  wliicii  made  tiie  succession  to  imperial  |  of  CliaTea,  an  olhcer  of  his  guanl.'  wlio.  with- 
power  lien'ditary,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  it  far  !  out  any  intention  to  supplant  or  to  suect-eil  jiim 
Ivyond  wliat  was  con.sistent  with  the  prerog:i-  j  in  the  emjure,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  lii* 
tives  fi)rmeriv  enjoyt^l  l)v  the  senate  and  people  '•  life. 

of  Home.     At  this  termination,  therefore,  of  tiie  |      The  senate,  for  a  few  hours  after  tliis  excnt, 
Romnn  republic,  aijree.d)ly  to  the  design  of  this    llaltered  tiieniselves  in  the  U-lief  that  the  :;o\crn- 


history,  tlie  narration  must  ceast?  or  concluiie, 
witli  a  very  general  view  of  wiiat  liefel  tiie  em- 
pire in  the  succession  of  masters,  and  in  the  re- 
tult  of  its  own  grcutnesa. 


ment  had  devolved  on  themselves ;  and  <.h:rrfa, 

by  wliose  haiitls  the  tyrant    had    fallen,  fondly 

wbhed  for  the  restoration  of  the  reimblic ;  but  the 

\\»TtE\oi\'Axv  \3a.wd&  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
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SgpoK  of  the  empire.  Befiire  tbeir  officers  had 
tMMtn  any  measure*  for  thb  purpoae,  a  few  strag- 
fitng  aokliera  pervading  the  courta  and  recesses 
of  tM  palace,  seized  upon  Claudius,  the  brother 
of  Germanicus,  and  uncle  of  Caligula,  who,  as 
ft  changeling  devoid  of  ordinary  understanding, 
had  been  loi^  neglected  or  OYerlooked  in  the  pa- 
laoe.  This  beinff  the  person  who  seemed  by  nis 
relation  to  the  late  emperors,  to  have  the  best 
claim  to  the  name  and  succession  of  the  Cssarian 
or  Clandian  fiunilie%  the^  raised  him  on  their 
■hooldera,  yet  trembling  with  fear,  lest  he  should 
be  involved  in  the  fate  of  his  kinsman  Caligula, 
sod  hastening  with  their  burden  to  the  fortress 
or  barrack,  were  received  by  their  companions 
with  shouts  and  acclamations,  which  announced 
to  the  senate  and  the  people  that  a  successor  was 
given  to  the  throne  of  Cesar. 

The  inactivity  of  this  new  sovereign  might 
have  furnished  the  work!  with  at  least  an  inno- 
cent master,  if  his  want  of  capacity  could  have 
been  supplied  without  committinj^  his  power  into 
hands  equally  disposed  to  abuse  it  with  the  worst 
of  his  predecessors.  Fit  only  to  be  a  pageant  in 
the  ceremonies  of  a  court,  or  a  tool  to  be  employ- 
ed by  those  who  got  possessbn  of  him,  he  came 
aft  last  into  the  hands  of  the  second  Agnppina, 
the  daughter  of  GU^rmanicus,  and  sister  or  Cali- 
gula, whoi  though  his  niece,  became  his  wife, 
and  prevailed  upon  htm  to  adopt  the  young  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus,  her  son  by  a  former  hus- 
band ;  and  by  these  means  made  way  for  his  suc- 
ceaskm  to  the  empire  under  the  appellation  of 
Nera 

This  impetuous,  severe,  and  profligate  woman, 

3ually  ardent  in  the  acquisition  as  in  the  abuse 
power,  mistook,  for  parental  aflection,  the 
earnest  passion  with  which  she  wuhed  to  govern 
in  the  name  of  her  son.  Having  ability  enough, 
however,  where  she  was  not  misled  by.  her  pas- 
sions, to  distinguish  the  proper  instruments  of 
|(Dvernment,  she  endeavoured  to  procure  for  him 
in  the  tutory  of  Burhus,  who  was  placed  by  her 
means  at  ttio  head  of  the  prstorian  tmnds,  and  of 
Seneca,  who  was  by  her  means  likewiie  recalled 
from  banishment  to  his  place  in  the  senate,  the 
most  able  or  specious  direction  which  the  times 
couM  aflbid. 

Nero  acting  for  some  time  what  Burhus  sug- 
gested, and  speaking  what  Seneca  dictated,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  ingenuity. 
But  his  own  personal  disposition,  making  its 
way  in  a  little  tune  through  the  mask  of  sayings 
and  of  actions  which  were  not  his  own,  gave  sm- 
fident  evidence,  that  the  circumstance  of  having 
been  the  mere  puppet,  though  actuated  by  the 
most  able  and  ini^nious  hands,  does  not  bestow 
ingenuity  or  ability,  and  that  a  direction,  how- 
ever wise,  received  from  others  without  discern- 
ment or  knowledge  of  its  value,  cannot  carry  to 
the  nbd  of  those  who  submit  to  it  the  character 
of  wisdom. 

The  name  of  Nero,  after  the  person  who  bore 
it  hadj  during  a  few  years  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  been  supposed  the  model  a?  royafand 
phikaophic  virtue,  >  has  become  proverbial  ibr 
caprice,  folly,  brutality,  insolence^  and  cruelty. 
To  the  contempt  of  his  subjects  he  at  last  joined 


1  The  qalaqiMBBiiiin  Neroais,  was  a  proverbial «k 
fiisiioa  tot  what  prMBiisd  wall,  tet  taraad  out 


a  contempt  of  that  very  dignity  to  which  he  him> 
self  was  raised  as  sovereign  of  so  great  an  empire. 
Having  a  talent  for  music,  he  became,  or  believed 
himself  to  be,  a  distinguished  performer,  eihibit- 
ed  his  skill  on  the  public  theatres^  and  travelled 
through  Greece  in  the  character  of  an  artist,  to 
receive  the  applauses  of  a  people  supposed  to  ex- 
eel  in  discernment  and  taste. 

The  contempt  which  Nero  incurred  in  quitting 
the  character  of  sovereign  for  that  of  musician, 
became  more  fotal  to  him  than  the  general  de- 
testation which  he  had  formerly  excited.  A  re- 
volt which  took  place  at  first  in  Graul,  was  foUow- 
ed  by  a  defection  of  all  the  armies  of  the  empire^ 
and  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  ouitting, 
together  with  his  life,  a  situation  ot  wnich  he 
proved  so  unworthy.  Next  to  the  fears  which 
assailed  him  on  the  prospect  of  death,  he  was 
most  afllected,  it  is  said,  with  surprise,  that  the 
world  coukl  submit  to  lose  the  hand  of  so  great 
a  performer. 

Such  then,  in  the  first  period  of  this  monarchy, 
was  the  progress  of  a  sovereignty  erected  by  the 
Ccsars  with  so  much  violence,  bloodshed,  and 
criminal  address^  According  to  our  ideas  of  in- 
heritance, the  succession  did  not  once  take  place 
in  the  family  of  the  first  founder,  but  was  pieced 
out  by  continual  adoptions  from  the  Octavian, 
the  Claudian,  and,  last  of  all,  from  the  Domitian 
family. 

The  reign  of  Augustus  has  been  generally  ap- 
plauded, and  may  he  considcTed  as  a  model  for 
those,  who  wish  to  govern  with  the  least  possible 
oppositbn  or  obstruction  to  their  power.  It  may 
serve  likewise  as  a  caution  to  those,  who  need  to 
be  told  under  wha*.  disguise  the  most  detestable 
tyranny  will  sometimes  approach  mankind.  The 
wary  design  which  marked  the  character  of  Au- 
gustus, was  followed  by  worse  principles  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  succeeded  him ;  an^  the  do- 
minion he  established,  merely  to  subject  the  em- 
pire to  hb  own  power,  without  any  disposition  to 
abuse  it,  became,  in  the  sequel,  an  instrument  of 
the  vilest  tjrranny,  and  brought  upon  the  public 
stage  of  the  world  actors,  whom  their  dispositions 
and  characters  must  otherwise  have  cundcmned 
to  obscurity,  or  exposed  as  a  disgrace  and  a  ble- 
mish to  human  nature. 

The  manners  of  the  imperial  court  and  the 
conduct  of  succeeding  emperors,  will  scarcely 
ffain  credit  with  those  who  estimate  probabilities 
from  the  standard  of  modem  times.  But  the 
Romans  were  capable  of  much  greater  extremes 
than  we  are  acquainted  with.  They  retained, 
through  all  the  steps  of  the  revolution  which 
they  bad  undergone,  their  ferouty  entire,  with- 
out possessing,  along  with  it,  any  of  those  better 
quafities,  wh£h,  under  the  republic,  had  directed 
their  courage  to  noble,  at  least  to  great  and  na- 
tional, purposes. 

Augustus  had  established  the  military  govern- 
ment with  great  caution,  and  even  averted  the 
appearances  of  a  citixen,  while  he  secured  all  the 
powen  of  a  master.  His  successors  retained  in 
pubhe  the  same  fiuniliarity  of  manners,  without 
the  same  guard  against  its  abuses,  and  affected 
to  be  poptuar  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp,  with- 
out the  dreumspection  whkh  preserved  the  first 
emperor  from  the  contagion  of  mean  and  degrad- 
ing exaroplea.  The  state  itself  was  just  emngnd 
from  democracy,  in  which  the  pretenaons  te 
equudity  checked  the  oidiaary  UMi  whkl^  anikc 
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monarrhiciii  arr  made  of  fortune  and  nnnerinr 
conditiitn.  The  di«tiiirtions  of  nnalty,  ami  with 
these  tlie  proftrietieti  of  Iwhaviour,  in  high  rank, 
were  unknown.  An  attem|>t  at  elejiant  magni- 
ficence nnd  courtly  n^serve,  which,  in  cstahlishcd 
monarchii**!,  makcH  a  |Mirt  of  tlie  royal  Htate,  nnd 
a  conHider:ii)le  8up|M)rt  of  itti  di)|:nity,  were  uvoid- 
e«l  in  this  fallen  n'ouhlic,  as  more  likely  to  excite 
envy  and  hatrtnl,  tnan  deference  or  reapect 

The  Unman  emperore,  ])erhai)i^  in  i^oint  of  ex- 
peniie,  Nuh  pulilic  and  private,  exceodtxl  every 
other  sovereign  of  the  world ;  but  their  public 
cz|iense8  consinteii  in  the  exhiliition  of  ahows 
and  entertainin?ntH,  in  which  the^  admitted  the 
meaneatof  the  people  to  {lartake  with  theniselvea. 
Their  pentnnal  ex))ensefl  consisted  not  no  much 
in  the  ontentalion  of  elej|rancc  or  refined  pleasure, 
as  in  a  serious  attem]»t  in  improve  sensuality  into 
a  continual  source  oi  enjoyment ;  and  their  plea- 
aures  consisted,  of  consetpience,  in  the  exci*sses 
of  a  brutal  and  n^tinnl  debauch.  This  debauch 
was  8ui>]M)rted  by  continual  endeavours  to  excite 
■atiatett  apiM>tite,  to  prolong  its  gratiilcations,  and 
to  supply  the  defet*ts  of  mere  animal  pleasure, 
with  conceits  of  fancy  and  efforts  of  buffoonery 
or  low  humour. 

The  manners  of  imperial  Rome  are  thus  de- 
■cribed  in  the  remains  of  a  satire,'  as  elefnint  in 
the  style,  as  it  is  irroMS  and  ilisgustinj;  in  tlu;  mat- 
ter, and  which  we  may  s(ip{M)sH>  to  Ih*  just  in  t!ie 
Cenernl  representation,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
Its  ap[)Iication  to  any  of  the  princes  whose  namtni 
and  succession  have  lxH?n  mentioneiL' 

Although  it  woulil  Ih}  abe*unl  to  imagine  such 
a  8:itirc  levelltnl  at  the  corru|»tions  of  a  modern 
court,  whose  prinriiml  weakm^ss  is  vanity,  and 
whose  luxury  consists  in  osttMitation ;  we  must 
not,  therefon*,  n*ject  every  supposed  applic^ition 
of  it  to  the  pollutions  of  a  Roman  Kirrack,  or. 
what  nearly  resembled  a  b.irrack,  the  rect^ses  of 
a  Roman  lulace,  where  the  human  blood  that 
was  shed  in  s|h)rt,  was  so:ni*tim(^  mixed  witii 
the  wine  that  was  s|>ilt  in  d«'lwucli.'  The  re- 
pref»entatior..s  of  Prtronius  iu:iy  \w.  applied,  in 
some  parts,  to  the  court  of  TiU'rius  and  Clau- 
dius, more  propi'rly  than  to  th:it  of  Calijrula  or 
Nero^  or  may  have  l»epn  a  general  satire  levelled 
at  the  corruptions  of  tin'  tinier,  without  any  such 
applK'atiun.  But  witli  n*siMTt  to  one  or  other  of 
those  enijvrors,  every  part  in  the  feast  of  Trenial- 
chio  may  have  Uvn  a  genuine  thou;jh  disguised 
pictun\ 

Even  in  the  court  of  the  st>l>er  Augustus,  plea- 
aure  was  but  another  name  for  dolttuch.  Lovt? 
was  no  mon^  than  the  ebullition  of  tem|)erarnent, 
without  the  allurements  of  elegance,  or  the  se- 
duction of  alVection  or  [)assion.  in  the  license 
of  the  sexes,  lioth  of  them  alike  rt^sorted  to  the 
places  of  puMic  debiiuch.  Women  of  the  highest 
rank  arttHrtiHl  the  manners  of  prostitutes,  and,  to 
realize  the  evidence  of  their  victories,  collected 
the  orJinarv  rewanis  of  prostitution.  Such  was 
the  debaucli  for  which  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  was  infamous,  and  in  which  she  ex- 
hibited, as  has  been  observed,  not  the  weakness 
of  a  mind  misled  hy  passion,  or  seduced  by  some 


1  Thalof  Potroniun. 

3  Mr.  V'dltain*  has  with  contempt  rejected  its  sup- 
prjsed  application  to  the  innnners  ot'a  court. 

.1  The  Koiu.inM  had  combats  of  gladiaturd  exhibited 
^'hiie  ttmy  were  at  tabic. 


partial  affection,  but  the  gross  eTcevs  of  an  ap 
petite  unacquainted  with  decency  and  above  re* 
straint 

In  this  state  of  mannrni  the  first  suconsvorsof 
Cossar,  not  having  the  habits  of  a  courtly  (kco> 
rum  to  preser\'e  them  from  the  cuntacion  ^  mean 
and  degrading  vices,  and  not  considering  tbnr 
own  elevation  as  any  other  than  a  mere  poit  of 
advantige,  from  which  they  could  indulge  e\TTj 
caprice  with  impunitjr,  ailcr  a  few  attempts  in 
the  beginning  or  a  reign  to  prejudice  the  worii 
in  their  £ivour,  plunged  into  every  species  of  e i- 
cesH,  that  a  vile  uisj  osition,  set  free  fn.wn  Tn^niot, 
and  exasperated  by  the  sense  of  general  ai-ervioD, 
couki  incur.  Persons  inclined  to  tliis  coune  ge- 
nerally proceed  in  their  vices,  until  they  nvct 
with  some  obstacle  which  necessity  or  fear  pre- 
sents  to  them,  and  where  they  meet  with  no  nch 
obstacle,  they  preserve  no  bounds. 

A  iierfiK't  freedom  from  all  external  restraint 
would  lie  soificiently  dangerous  for  personi  o( 
the  best  disjiositions ;  but  to  those  who  are  canrd 
with  the  worst,  such  a  freedom  from  mtnint 
would  bi>  accom{)ani(H]  with  certiiin  ruin.  Itii 
indeed  nowhere  to  be  found ;  but  the  first  suo 
cessora  of  Cvsar  flattered  themselves  that  tber 
had  found  it ;  and  as  they  supfiorted  the  first  of- 
fences which  they  comuittod  against  the  rabs 
of  propriety,  by  setting  reason  itself  and  the  sense 
of  mankind  at  defiance,  they  came  to  apprehend 
a  species  of  pleasure  in  braving  the  diiestation 
which  they  uicurrcd  by  their  infamies.^    Thry 

tmrsued  the  first  strokes  of  injustice  and  malice 
>y  a  continual  warfare  of  distrust,  pnaeotioa 
and  revenge  against  those  to  whom  they  sup> 
}K)sed  that  their  (lersons  or  government  were 
odious;  and  they  mrsisted  in  this  course  until 
the  extreme  itself,  ueing  what  nothing  Ircg  than 
the  (toasession  of  sovenngn  power  could  sumoit, 
appenretl  characteristic  of  empire,  and  woitny  of 
the  descendants  of  i.'wsar. 

During  this  unhappy  succession  of  Ca;«sars, 
the  supreme  jwwcr  hatl  hccn^  for  the  most  lart, 
htld  or  dis{^)sed  of  by  the  pra>torijn  lum!^ 
These  tnK.)ps  l)eing  {K>sted  in  the  ca|)ital,  o»vr- 
awed  the  senate  and  people,  and  though  not  fit 
to  contend  with  the  legions  who  were  still  eoi- 
ploy(^l  in  aetiuil  sen  ice,  they  gave  |H>»seasion  of 
tlu*  empire,  al  every  vacancy,  iK'fore  the  armi« 
of  the  frontier  liad  time  to  delilierate  or  to  takt* 
part  in  the  choice. 

This  j)re-eminence,  however,  of  the  pRrtorian 
bands  hud  lx*en  ini{iutii-ntly  sutlored  b\  tlu*  legions 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The>  wisluil.  at 
the  death  of  Augustus,  to  have  given  a  sin-cinien 
of  their  couse<iuenci^  in  naming  a  succi-ss<ir  to 
the  empire;  but  l)eing  then  overruliil  by  the 
dutiful  spirit  or  motleration  of  Gerrnanicus,  th»T 
ac^piiesiTeil  in  the  government  of  Tiberiu*,  anJ 
riMnained  in  nuiet  under  all  the  succtssioiis 
which  followed;  until,  b«*ing  excited  by  the  de- 
fection of  C.i'aul,  wliich  hapjjened  unilor  Nero, 
and  ini]Mtient  of  the  mockery  of  soverei^rrity  ex- 
hibited in  the  infamies  of  that  unhappy  person, 
they  eiitertjiined.  almost  in  every  tpiarter  of  t!io 
empire  at  once,  the  project  of  givinir  a  U'tteran^! 
more  res|>ectable  sovereign  to  the  world. 

Within  the  com[uiss  ttf  one  year  and  a  few 
months,  after  it  was  known  that  the  pro\incc 
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•f  Gmul  bftd  rerolted  from  Nero,  all  the  armies 
finam  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  from  Gaul, 
Sjm,  Spain,  and  Britain,  were  for  their  march 
UMTudi  ital^,  fsr  the  important  purpose  of  giv- 
Iv  a  aorereign  to  the  empire.  And  it  is  remarii- 
•Me,  that  this  project  did  not  originate  with  the 
fawleia,  or  appear  to  be  suggested  by  the  ambition 
of  generals,  but  arose  from  a  spirit  of  coounotion 
which  pervaded  the  troops. 

Every  legionary  soldier,  excited  by  the  desire 
of  rapine^  ^  the  prospect  of  possessing  the  capi- 
tal, and  of  rioting  in  the  riches  and  pfeasures  of 
Italy,  conceived  the  design  of  pushing  forward 
his  grnera!  to  the  head  of  the  empire.  They 
burst  at  onoe  from  their  quarters,  and,  consider- 
ing themselves  as  set  free  from  every  species  of 
covemment,  whether  civil  or  military,  set  no 
Doands  to  their  violence.  Augmenting  tlieir 
fbry  by  the  consideration  of  the  punishments 
they  incurred,  in  case  they  should  ftjl  in  their 
attempt,  they  passed  through  every  city  and  pro- 
Hnee  in  their  way,  like  a  storm  that  wastes  and 
Jeatroys  whatever  b  opposed  to  its  course.  With- 
in the  short  period  we  nave  mentioned,  a  motley 
aaaembiage  of  provincial  troops,  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  their  diflferent  countries,  with  different 
arms  and  different  languages,  mixed  with  the 
Roman  legions,  who,  now  for  many  years  stran- 
gers to  each  other,  met  on  the  Po  and  the  Tiber 
to  dispose  of  the  empire.  And,  in  the  sequel  of 
tlieir  contest,  whether  as  victors  or  vanquished, 
whether  moved  by  insolence  or  despair,  did  equal 
execution  on  the  pacific  inhabitants. 

These  troubles,  however,  ended  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  great  and  respectable  officer*  to  the 
throne  of  Cesar,  and  in  the  substitution  of  the 
Flavian  fiunilv  to  that  of  Claudius  and  of  Julius. 
At  the  accession  of  Ve8pa:dan  every  army  had 
tried  its  strength,  and  comnetitors  from  the  court, 
the  senate,  and  the  camp  had  made  trial  of  their 
fortune.  The  victors  in  this  contest  received  a 
willing  submisaon  from  the  pacific  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces,  who  were  n-aily  to  conjrratulate 
themselves  on  the  return  of  public  tranquillity. 

Fortunately  the  first  emperors  of  the  new 
fiunily,  Vespasian  himself,  and  the  eldest  of  his 
two  sons,*  come  from  the  school  of  experience, 
had  learned  the  value  of  reason,  humanity,  and 
justice  in  the  government  of  mankind  ;  ancl  they 
accordingly  exhibited  a  character  which,  in  some 
of  its  p.irt'S  was  still  new  on  the  throne  of 
Cssar :  the  character  of  wistlom,  propriety,  and 
humanity,  asrtumcd,  for  its  own  sake,  and  with- 
out any  intention  to  circumvent  the  people,  or  to 
imjxMe  upon  the  world.  But  the  fortunes  of 
this  second  imperial  family,  like  those  of  the 
first,  soon  devolved  on  a'  person  equally  unfit  to 
sustain  them,  and  equally  unfit  to  be  suffered  by 
the  patience  of  an  abject  court  or  a  submissive 
world. 

As  mankind  are  known  to  run,  occanionally, 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  the  evils  which  had 
been  ex  perienred  in  the  characten  of  some  of 
the  preceding  emperors,  perhaps  helped  to  direct 
the  armies  of  the  empire,  at  times,  to  think  of 
the  oppiisite  extreme ;  and  they  made  a  compen- 
sation, in  some  of  their  elections,  for  the  mis- 
chiefs which  the}'  had  brought  upon  the  world  in 
others. 

Amidst  the  variety  of  examples  that  were  set 
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on  the  imperial  thnne,  different  emperore  puid 
unequal  degrees  of  respect  to  the  civil  forms 
which  were  handed  down  to  them  from  the  re- 
public, and  which  were  still  retained  at  least  in 
name.  But  the  characten  of  sovereign  in  the 
empire,  and  head  of  th&  irmy,  were  necessarily 
united  in  the  same  person ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
the  army  itself  csime  to  be  corruf^ted,  the  imperial 
establishment  suffered,  not  an  occasional  and 
temporary  abune,  but  a  radical  and  irrecoverable 
decline  ot  its  character  and  force. 

The  prstorian  bands  were  early  debauched 
by  their  residence  in  the  capital,  the  princi^ml 
seat  of  licentiousness ;  they  were  inspired  with 
presumption  from  the  access  which  they  bad  to 
practise  on  the  vices  of  their  sovereign,  and  they 
outran  all  the  armies  of  the  empire  in  profligacy 
insolence,  and  venality.  They  were,  upon  thk 
account,  broke  qt  disbanded  with  indignation  br 
Gralba,  the  first  provincial  officer  who  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  purple ;  but  this  reformation  only 
made  way  for  others,  who  being  placed  in  the 
same  school  of  disorder  and  vice,  soon  equalled 
their  predecessora  in  all  the  evils  which  they  had 
brought  on  the  capital,  and  on  the  empire. 

The  contagion  of  military  arrogance  gradually 
spread  from  the  barrack  or  camp  of  the  prctorian 
hands,  to  the  legions  of  the  frontier,  and,  together 
with  the  hopes  of  raising  a  favourite  le^er  to 
the  head  of  the  empire,  promised  indulgence  of 
crimes  and  exemption  irom  every  painful  re- 
straint. The  practice  of  disposing  of  the  empire 
was  followed  by  that  of  selling  it  for  pecuniary 
bounties,  and  formally  capitulating  with  every 
new  master  for  a  relaxation  of  diBcij)Unc  and  tlie 
impunity  of  crimes. 

In  proportion  as  the  character  of  Roman 
citizen  lost  its  consiileration  and  its  consequence, 
the  name  was  eai^ily  communicated  to  all  the 
subjects  or  natives  of  anv  province.  But  this 
promiscuous  admission  o(  every  subject,  under 
the  same  predicament  of  a  R4>man  citivn,  in- 
stead of  raising  the  provincials  to  the  dignity  of 
Romans,  sunk  the  latter  to  the  level  of  provincial 
subjects;  extinguished  all  the  sentiments  on 
which  the  legions  of  old  were  wont  to  value 
themselves,  and,  with  their  loss  of  self-estima- 
tion as  Romans,  pn>bably  diminished  the  interest 
they  had  in  the  pre^enation  of  the  Roman  name. 
They  became  by  degTet*s,  and  at  every  succea- 
ston,  more  mercenary  ami  venal  in  the  choice  of 
their  masters,  more  brutal  in  the  exercise  of  their 
force  again^  their  fellow-subjects;  and  with  a 
continual  degradation  from  bad  to  worae,  substi- 
tuted for  the  order,  courage,  and  diici|^ne  of 
Roman  legions,  mere  ferocity,  and  a  disposition 
to  rapine  and  mutiny. 

In  composing  sucti  armies,  the  natives  of  the 
more  rude  and  uncultivated  provinces  took  the 
ascendant  over  those  of  the  more  civilized  and 
pacific ;  and  the  empire  itself  sonu'times  rrreived 
Its  master  from  its  most  barbarous  extremities, 
and  from  the  nurseries  of  brutality,  ignorance, 
and  vitJenoe. 

From  such  a  general  tendency  to  corruption, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  an  empfre,  though  oncet 
of  such  mighty  power,  should,  in  process  of  time,  I 
verge  to  iu  ruin ;  it  is  rather  surprising,  that  a  I 
&bric,  moukiering  so  &st  within,  shoukl  have  I 
m  long  withrtood  the  storm  with  which  it  was  ^ 
natundly  assailed  from  abroad.    From  the  ao- 
oeaaioo  of  Caligula  to  the  admiMinn  of  Akrie 
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into  ninn",  wjis  ti  j)rriixl  of  no  more  than  nliout 
fiiur  itiiiiiJnd  ye:irs:  but  from  the  sanw  civch  to 
the  n-iluctiijii  of  ( 'uiiKtantiiio|kItf  hy  the  TurkH. 
wuK  a  {H-riiNl  of  one  tliuusund  four  huiuireJ  and 
sixt<-«'ii  yoari*.  So  lonp  was*  it  lieforc  the  lights 
of  civil,  |N)hti('nl,  and  military  wii>doni,  creeled 
hy  tiie  Udiuan  eoniriinnwealth,  thoufih  struck 
out  hy  the  (iiHiis  and  Vanduls  in  the  wei^t,  and 
rontinii:illv  Mukin;!  in  the  eatd,  were  entirely  ex- 
lin:!iiislird. 

'I'hc  f  ilirio.  of  the  empire  had  many  advanta;re« 
to  accouiit  fur  so  lonjr  a  duration,  liotli  in  the 
nature  of  its  materia  is  and  in  the  diit[Kwition  of 
it  A  partti.  The  pro^incen  were  conveniently 
situated  for  mutual  intercourse  and  for  mutual 
support;  and  there  wa4  an  easy  access  from  the 
seat  of  dominion^  to  the  farthest  ImundH  of  the 
rmjiiri.>.  The  order  estahlishtd  by  AugustUA, 
and  riinfirrned  hy  lilteriun,  n>mained  unaltered, 
even  hy  many  of  their  riuccessors.  The  worst 
of  the  C.Tsirj  tindVred  that  order  to  subsist  in 
tlie  provinces,  and  never  lotiked  l)eyond  the  court 
and  capital  for  the  objects  of  their  jealousy,  and 
fit  KubjctrtM  of  iyraiiny.  Kven  in  such  hands  the 
enirini*  of  empire  CAintinued  to  work,  because  the 
niasUT  neither  jiri'tcndod  to  undertstand,  nor  at- 
tempted to  inter|h>se  in  the  o|)rration  of  its  <Iis- 
tant  parts.  And  the  authority  of  {government 
ci>ntinned  hi^h  in  the  extremities  of  this  vast 
d«>minion,  while  it  sunk  or  was  abused  in  the 
cent  re. 

Valour  and  disei[>hne,  the  liest  preservatives 
of  many  other  valuable  qualities,  bein^r  long  in 
retpicst,  though  sometimes  im|Kiired  in  the  Jllo- 
niiin  legions,  still  foniK'd  examples  of  a  noble  and 
heri>ii!  virtue,  which  q^iialified  some  of  those,  who 
attained  to  the  more  hi|;rli  and  respcrtabic  stations 
in  the  military  profession,  to  till  with  advantage 
the  imperial  throne. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  empire  in  general 
wer«^  c.irrcctci  of  that  fenxrity,  or  redurwi  from 
tir.it  n.iliuniil  s[iirit  wiiich  riMidcrs  subjects  re- 
fractory. They  were  uMicted  to  pacific  arts, 
trartaltic,  and  easily  rcLiinciI  within  the  bounds 
of  thrir  duty ;  and  tiny  acquiesced  in  any  po- 
veriwiieiit,  however  ncirli^rciit  or  incapable.  J^oir.e 
of  tlicem|M'rors  promoted  this  orderly  and  pacific 
dis;H>>iitioii,  by  the  confidence  which  they  taught 
the  subjirt  to  have  in  the  Si'curity  of  his  |K»r»<in 
and  of  his  pro|K«rly,  and  by  the  encoura«[ement 
wiiii-h  they  ;;ivo  to  [xirsuits  and  a])plicutions 
whii'li  in:<pire  the  love  of  t>eaoe  and  tranquillity.' 

It  m  ly  apjH'ar  stran^je,  i)ut  it  is  true,  tiiat  even 
under  tiie  trovornmeiit  of  mere  soldiers  of  firtune, 
the  priiicioles  of  law,  founded  in  the  maxims  of 
the  republic,  though  in  some  things  jKTverted  to 
the  pur|)os<'s  of  des}M)tic  |Hi\ver,  was  made  the 
objtrl  ol'  a  S4»hv.t  profession,  and  was  studied  as 
a  rule  of  jM'ace  and  of  property.  The  civil  law 
was  thus  iu)l  only  sullered  to  remain  in  force, 
but  n'ceived,  from  the  pleadin^^s  of  advocates,  the 
decisions  of  judjjes,  and  the  edicts  of  princes, 
O-tntiiiunl  accessions  of  liirlit  and  authority,  which 
has  n'ndered  it  the  threat  basis  of  justice'  to  all 
the  modern  nations  ot  Luroix'. 

PhiIoso[>hy  continued  in  repute  from  the  times 


I  WspaHian  ^ave  Halarios  of  about  HK)/.  a  year  lo 
inasi(>r«  ot*  rli^'toric  at  Kuim>.  Marcu-i  Aurelius  icave 
p^ikiiies  to  many  tcuctirrs  of  philosophy  at  Athene. 
Hadrian  ei<tabli<:hi^d  the  &chuo]  of  liberal  artH,  callod 
tlHf  Athcn.)-iini.  I)io.  Ca«8.  lib.  Izxi.  c  37.  Scxtus  Au- 
ftlius  Victor  dc  Cvsaribus. 


of  the  republic  far  down  in  the  empire,  anJ  tbi 
doctrines   of    Epicurus,    ivhich    bad    pn<\iiii*J 
in  the  later  times  of  the  oominonwei!:h,  Fjc* 
l!ave  way  to  those  of    Zeno  and  the  r^toia 
While  men  had  rights  to  (irrser^'e,  and  haard- 
ous  duties  to  perform  on  the  public  scene,  ibfj 
had  affected  to  believe,  with  Epicurus,  that  pkt- 
bure  was  the  standard  of  good  and  of  cviL    Eut 
now,  when  the  public  occupations  of  state  «cr 
withheld  from  them,  and  when  personal  saietj 
was  the  hitrhest  oliject  in  their  view,  they  return 
ed  to  the  idco,  which  seemed  to  have' insTfn-c 
the  virtue  of  ancient  times,  that  men  were  laa 
happy  by  what  they  themselves  were  mdc  per- 
formed, not  by  what  they  possessed.    Under  tbp 
discouragements  of  many  a  cruel  and  oppreMT^ 
reign,   nK'n  of  education  and  of  high  desmt 
accordinjily  had  recourse  to   the  j*hilosopb j  of 
Zeno,  as  to  a  consolation  and   support:  sod 
all  hough  tliev  were  deprived  of  the  opportunitT 
to  act  upon  tlieir  own  ideas  in  anv  distin::ui!djHi 
situation,  they  gave  suflicient  evidence  of  thr_' 
sincerity,  in  the  manly  indiflcrence  with  n^hicL 
they  sometimes  incufnHl   the  consequences  of 
their  indeiiendencc  and  freedom  of  mind. 

From  tnese  maU^riaI«,  the  law  was  soinetLiA 
furnished  with  practitioners,  the  senate  with  rj 
memliera,  the  army  with  commander;,  arid  lb 
empin;  itself  with  its  head;  and  the  throiif  of 
Cssar,  in  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  was  ex]>(.vrJ. 
presented  examples  as  honourable  to  hutciL 
nature  in  some  instances,  as  they  were  d?  sn^^ 
ing  and  shameful  in  others.  In 'these  ^nn^us 
however,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  cc-ud,  U- 
sup|H»se  that  they  were  not  able  to  comjA-r^-ite 
the  Iwd,  or  to  produce  eflTects,  to  v^hich  ttx 
greatest  abilities  in  a  few  individuals  caco-:' 
extend. 

The  wisdom  of  Nerva  gave  rise  to  a  suc«» 
sion,  which,  in  the  persons  of  Trajan  and  th# 
Antonines,  formed  a  counter[>art  to  the  ra-i  if 
TiUrius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero;  ur..:  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  if  a  piHiple  could  Iv  li.ij  .^^ 
by  any  other  virtue  than  tlieir  own,  tlnrc  was  -- 
jvriod  in  the  history  of  this  empire,  durii:;:  wL:: 
the  happiness  of  mankind  may  have  lr« m  si:> 
IKJsed  complete.  This  however  ls  but  ;i  •  >nJ 
and  mistaken  apprehension.  A  p-eoi  !i-  i:u\  r«- 
cei\e  prottrction  Irom  the  justice  and  hu:i:i:.;\v 
of  single  men;  but  can  receive  indei  i inj. :  ..y. 
vigour,  and  \>ciicc  ol'  mind  only  fn-m  tluir  iwn. 
K\eii  the  virtues  of  this  happy  sucrcj-sinn  ^r-.'A 
do  no  more  than  discontinue,  for  a  wlii;..  :i. 
furmer  abuses  of  jxiwit,  administrate  'u<1:t. 
restrain  the  guilty,  and  protect  the  ii.'i:.^. ;:*. 
Majiy  of  the  evils  under  whicli  hurn.m  i.ijtjr? 
was  lalH)uring,  still  remained  wiljuuil  a  ^ur  ; 
and  tiie  empire,  after  having  in  the  hicl-^t  : 
gree  ex{K.Tienccd  theeflects  of  wisdom  Si..]  i'.  i- 
ntrss,  was  assuiled  anew  with  all  the  alt;..- if 
the  opiH)site  extreme.' 

y  These  cxlrenifs  scarcely  pain  rre«Iil  w  n;i  ili.^  r.  ■» 
ik-rn  reader,  as  iht-y  erf  so  imirh  beyond  wi;.ii  '  • 
own  cxpi^rii-ncc  or  olM<>rvatiiin  ran  jwirali.  1.    N- ' 
rroMiK  t«i  Iia\'u  txr-n  a  Ik'iiion.  and   A'lroli.is  i  L'i>; 
niiy;  and  tliesc  prr>diiiie.-i,  whnhrr  in  thr   t-MrT-f 
Ko«>d  or  of  rvil.  oxhibitiMl.  amidiit  iIk'  rtiin».-  •  f  rli-.-  Ri 
man  republic,  an-  no  lun^i-r  lo  ho  fuiin.i.     Ii;i,i\i..'.'-.i 
wr.rv  then  formed  on  their  specific  dis]Ki!tiiioi)>  tniv;<- 
duin  or  folly.    In  later  times,  tticy  arc  inon*  ra>t  in  a 
general  mould,  which  ffivea  a  r<?rtain  fi-im  in.h'pr.n-- 
ent  of  tho*  materials.    RHi^ion.  fashion,  and  manrifn 
prefcribe  more  of  the  actiunaof  men.  or  markadecpM 
umx  ia  wtocti  ousa  oru  coastraincd  lo  move. 
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OP  THE  ROMAN  REPUBUC. 


For  muij  sgei,  neTerthelem,  the  fnintiiT  con- 
tuoed  la  he  ddemled,  uid  Uie  inlemaf  peace  of 
tlM  eoipifa  to  be  tolerabl;  leciire.  Commerce 
flooiuhHl,  utd  the  land  wu  culUvateil ;  but 
tbcBB  were  but  poor  compenutioiu  far  the  mnt 
of  thU  vigoar,  cleTslion,  uiil  freedooi,  which 
pBriihed  wilh  the  Roman  repablie  itseUj  or  with 
tlw  political  ctuiBctec  of  the  other  nitioiu  which 
had  been  abwrbeJ  in  Ibii  ruinoiu  ibjai. 

The  imhtBr;  uid  political  firtnca,  which  had 
beeD  exerted  in  fonning  thi*  entfure,  banns 
AoHhed  theii  coune,  >  general  nkuatiDn  eiuaei^ 
under  which,  the  Tery  form«  that  were 


for  ill  prettialioil  were  in  pnceai  of  ttme  n^ 
lectnL  At  the  sfHrit  which  gava  ine  to  tboae 
faimi  wu  gnJually  spent,  hnmu)  mtnre  Mt 
into  B  retrograde  molkm,  which  the  Tiitnearfin 
■finduab  could  not  tnipend ;  end  men,  in  the  ip- 
pUeaiion  of  tbeJT  focultiM  even  lo  the  moit  <m> 
nary  purpceee  of  life,  mflered  a  ilow  and  ineen- 
rible,  Mt  alnmt  contiaoal  decline. 

In  Ihi*  gicat  eoi[»re,  the  fortonea  of  natknu 
oTer  the  more  cultiveted  parti  t^  the  earth,  being 
emtm^ed  on  ■  nngle  bottODi,  were  expoaed  to 
one  ciHaraon  aitd  gnteral  wreck.  Homan  natiua 
lan([aiabed  for  aome  time  onder  a  aoapenaion  at 
national  eienioni,  and  the  monumenti  of  Arrmer 


Dat»  or  wbai  Ben  wen  taufbl  bf  (h 
tlw  dar*  oTchiTalrr.  pFrriM  erarr 
Ha  eObet  in  ptaoH  of  the  leait  realra 
If  do  not  iaapir*  itaacf  of  chancier,  i 
r  prafliiaie  with  ibi  Ikir  of  onieaiiit, 
n  the  nHM  powernil  an  not  leciii*. 
It  If  kunsa  nalun  wania  One  force  la 
iiailaa  or  a  Tiajan.  It  ia  ■»!  io  noctl  u 


ranee.     The  effecta  of  th         .,  

I  mifihty  chaim  in  the  tnnaitioii  li^iKn  utcient  la 
□K^m  hiitory,  and  make  it  difficult  U>  aUM 
the  trantadiotu  and  mannen  of  the  one,  in  ■ 
.  way  lo  In  read  and  undoalood  In  tboae  whew 
I  habita  and  ideu  are  taken  entinlj  ban  the  odMr 
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Adutan  LeaffQO«36i 

Actium,  nav3  battle  oC  397,  39& 

Adherbtd  mttacked  by  Jugurtha,  I06w  Flies  to  the 
Romans,  ibu    Put  to  death  by  Jufftirtha,  ih. 

.^dUe  of  the  People,  office  of;  inMitated.  17.  Su- 
perseded by  Pbthdaa  iEdila,  28b  The  office 
revived  by  Aghppa,  393. 

jKmilius.    See  Emiliui. 

A^lruL,  eruption  of,  100. 

Afranitut,  appointed  one  of  Pomper's  lieutenants 
in  Spain,  956.  Compelled  to  suomii  to  Casat, 
272. 

Afrxcm..  See  CortAa^iaaons.  MumxamL  Jugut' 
tka,  &C. 

Agrarian  I^aw,  firrt  proposed,  1&  Lex  Lidnia 
adopted,  27.    Agrarian  Law  of  Casar.  193^ 

Agrippa  becomes  the  counsellor  of  Ociavius,  370. 
llis  operations  in  Gaul,  382.  Is  appointed  to 
conduct  the  war  sgainst  Seztus  Pbmpeius,  383. 
Defeats  the  fleet  ofPorapeius.  385i  Undertakes 
the  office  of  sdile,  393.  Presides  in  the  miUtary 
department  of  Rome,  399.  Ilnooorages  Octarius 
to  resign  the  sovereignty,  411  Retires  from  pub- 
lic service,  4*25,  Is  recalled,  ib.  Marries  the 
daughter  of  Octavius,  427.  Death  and  character, 
434. 

Agrippa  Posthumos,  434.  Comes  of  age,  443.  Is 
degraded  and  banished,  444. 

Agrippina^  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  is  married  to 
Germanicus,  454.  Perishes,  with  ti«x>  of  her 
soitf,  under  the  tyrannv  of  Tiberius,  473. 

Ahenobarbus,  Domilius,  aefends  Marseilles  against 
Caesars  array,  but  is  at  last  obliged  to  emb- 
roil, 273— 27^ 

Atfim  in  Gaol,  blockade  and  reduction  o(,  241 — 
244. 

Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  contest  there,  between  Julius 
Cesar  and  the  ffovemroent  of  Ptolomy,  391 — 393. 

Alps,  passage  of  me,  bv  Hannibal,  45i 

Amiiarix  ensnares  ana  cuts  off  part  of  Ccsar*s  ar- 
ray. 227, 228.    Is  aAerwards  punished  by  Casar, 

AmArones.    See  CimbrL 

AndriscuM  claims  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  84.  Is 
suppressed  by  the  Romans,  ib. 

AntiorMus,  king  of  Syria,  arrives  in  Greece  with  an 
army,  64.  Ketums  home,  ib.  Meditates  the 
invasion  of  Greece  and  Italy,  6S.  The  Romans 
prepare  to  repel  him,  66u  He  airives  with  an 
armv  at  Demetrias,  ib^  Spends  the  winter  at 
Chsieis,  67.  His  army  routad  near  Thermopyla, 
ib.  His  fleet  defeated  bv  the  Romans,  68l  An- 
tiochus  himself  defeated  by  Lucios  Scipio,  ib. 
Makes  peace  with  the  Rooums,  ib. 

Antonius,  MarctM,  put  to  death  by  Marios,  136. 

Caius,  ii  elected  to  the  consulate,  along 

with  Cicero,  171. 

Lucios,  opposes  the  pretensions  of  Octa- 
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vius  at  Rome,  371.  Is  shut  up  in  Perusia,  and 
obliged  U)  capitulate,  373. 
Antony,  Mark,  serves  in  Gaul  under  Juliua  Cesar, 
248.  Is  sent  thence  by  Caesar,  to  Rome,  249.  Is 
appointed  commander  of  Caesar's  forces  in  Italy, 
265.  Follows  Caesar  to  Eninia  with  additional 
troops,  280.    Landsin  theBayofNymph»us,ib. 


Eflects  a  junction  with  Omar,  281.  b  apnointed 
second  in  command  bv  Caeiir,  292.  Holds  the 
government  of  Italy,  ib.  Is  named  consul  b^ 
Caesar,  in  conjunction  with  himseUI  31V  Hm 
speeches  in  the  senate  on  the  death  4iC£'t*B< 
S!6,  327.  Presides  at  the  obsequies  ofCjiiilfeiWL 
Prcuiounces  the  funeral  oration,  329.  '-MUlkmte 
administration  for  some  time,  330.  He  Moroea 
arbilraiy,  331.  His  first  conference  with  OoCaTintfi^. 
Caesar,  334 ;  and  dissension  with  him,  33&  W  * 
journey  to  Brundusium,  337.  Dissatisfaction  of 
the  troops  there,  and  severities  of  Antony,  33GL 
He  returns  to  Rome,  339.  Two  of  his  legiona 
desert  to  Octavius,  K  He  proceeds  to  expel 
Decimus  Brutus  from  Ctialpine  Gaol,  340.  Hia 
message  to  Dedmus,  ib.  Lays  siege  to  Mutma, 
341.  Is  ordered  to  desist  by  the  senate.  342.  At- 
fectM  to  treat,  343.  Is  declaired  a  rebel,  ib.  Con- 
tinues, notwithstanding,  the  siege.  346.  Repeb 
the  army  of  Pansa,  347.  Is  worsted  by  Hirtiua 
and  Octavius.  ib.  Necessitated  to  pass  the  Alpsi* 
ib.  Joined  fay  Lepidus  and  his  arrov.  348.  Tiie 
actofattainderag^unsthimreversea,354.  Fonns 
a  confederacy  with  Octavius  and  Lepidus,  ib. 
Horrora  of  their  proscriptions,  355.  Ajitony  re- 
ceives with  joy  the  head  and  right  hand  or  die 
murdered  Cicero,  359.  Transports  part  offals 
army  into  Greece  against  Brutus  and  Cassios, 

363.  Pitches  his  camp  in  \\ew  of  the  enemy, 

364.  Is  ioined  bv  Octavius.  365.  Varioiis  opera- 
tions and  skirmisnes.  ib..  366.  Hia  speech  to  die 
army  after  the  death  of  Caasius,  ib.  Defeats  the 
republican  army,  367.  Makes  a  new  partitioQ 
of  the  empire  with  Octavius,  369.  Sets  out  far 
Asia,  ib.  Raises  contributions  m  Enhesus,  dDC 
374.  Meets  Cleopatra  in  Cilicia,  ana  accompa- 
nies her  into  £)gypt,  ib.  Hastens  to  Athens,  ^5. 
Sails  with  200  galleys  to  Brundusium,  and  in- 
vests it,  376.  Gets  posaeasion  of  it,  ib.  Is  reconciled 
to  Octavius,  ib.  Marries  Octa via,  ib.  Conclodee 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  378L 
Sets  out  for  the  East,  379.  Hia  residence  at 
Athens,  ib.  Arrives  at  Tarentum.  382.  Re- 
solves with  Octavius  to  hold  the  consulate  fiir 
five  yeara  longer,  383.  Sets  out  for  Syria,  ib. 
Cleopa&a  visits  him,  389.    His  stores  aoid  bag- 

Sgo  seixed  by  the  Parthians,  ib.  He  treats  wim 
e  king  of  Parthia  for  peace,  390;  whodeclinea 
it,  and  harasses  him  on  his  retreat,  ih.  Embarfa 
iK-ith  Cleopatra  for  Efijyptf  ih.  Declines  an  inter- 
view with  his  wife,  391.  Paases  into  Armenia, 
and  is  victorious  there,  393.  Returns  to  Alex- 
andria in  triumph,  ih.  His  extravagant  behaviour 
there,  ib.  He  declares  wnr  against  Octavios, 
395.  Is  suspended  in  the  consulship  by  the 
Senate,  ih.  Posts  his  armv  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gulph  of  Ambracia,  39b.  AddresMS  his  ofB- 
cers.  in  view  of  a  battle,  397.  Battle  of  Acliom, 
in  which  he  ia  defeated,  and  flies  with  Cleopatra 
towards  Egypt,  396L  Attempts  to  join  the  Ro- 
man legions,  400.  Rejected  by  them,  ib.  Hia 
strange  conduct  at  Alexandria,  ib.  His  fleet  sur- 
rendera  to  Octavius,  and  his  army  is  routed.  401 
Wounds  himself;  has  an  interview  with  Clecv 
patra,  and  dies,  ib.    Hia  character,  ib. 

Appius  Claudius  attempts  to  procuro  Viigima,  81 

Apukiut,    See  Satvmuau. 
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Arahia,  cjyK^ViUon  into,  under  JEXiua  Callus,  425. 
riHUcrrssful,  ib. 

Archtlans.    Sm'  yiilhrhhifcs, 

Ariaviiitu*  involved  in  a  war  with  Cocsar,  201. 
Holdsn  (tjnlcrciM'o  with  him.  202.   la  deleH<<Hi  jlj. 

AristttJmhif  uMiriw  Uic  Jtfwihh  tlirune,  1C7.  is  d> 
H*h.s«'j«sii|  by  lV»in|K'y,  1C8. 

Arnunia.     S'O  Tii^rancs. 

Ai^lriifMtl.   Sco  IlasdrulHil. 

Aititt,  t'lrsi  ('X|Kiiili<in  of  the  Romans  into,  68.  Thoy 
inlLTi'iit  thonisolvei*  in  ilM  ooniTrns,  99.  See  An- 
Itmtf,  liilhifithif  Crnsfuf,  Lucullus.  Mithridates,&.f:, 

Alhen*.  nie^ze  and  hlurkadc  of,  by  Syllo,  133. 

Attualiri  reduced  by  Cxtiar,  206. 

Aueuttus,  title  of.  fin»t  bestowed  onOctavius  Caesar, 
417     See  Octavtuf. 

Avtete$t  Ptoloniy.  the  dethnmed  king  of  Egypt  ar- 
rives in  Ibuno.  210.  Disputes  about  his  restora- 
tion, ib.    lie  is  restored  by  Gabinius,  217. 

Avariaim,  in  (laul,  biego  aiul  reduction  of,  by  Cae- 
sar, 238,  239. 


Datchanalu,  society  of,  77 

Ballfft^  secret,  introduction  of,  in  elections,  &c.  89. 

iiankrujttvy  tn*atcd  as  a  crime  by  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  labl«»».  20. 

liathit,  public,  e.siablisihetl  at  Rome  by  Agrippo,  394. 

Jit/^et,  ret! need  by  Cffsar,  205. 

McJlutug^  SiciniuH,  h<>ads  the  Plebeian  Mutiny  at 
the  Mons  Sacer,  Vy. 

Jiibuluf,  clecle«l  ( 'onsul  aloni^  with  Ca^tiar,  193.  Op- 
pfwes  the  ngrarian  law.  194.  Ii>  made  PnKttnsuI 
of  Syria,  230.  (^)m^laad!)  the  fleet  ofPompey,  277. 
Klock^  up  the  hiirliour  of  ()ncum,279.    Dicy*.  ili. 

HithquHi^  iNHiucathed  to  the  Romans,  151.  Over- 
run by  MilnridutC£i.  ib. 

Cort'hu*,  Kin;!of  Muuritunia.at  finit  assists  Ju^urtha, 
1 1 3.  After  wards  deli  vcn»  him  up  to  the  Romans. 
lit.  Sends  to  Ri>me  a  present  of  golden  images, 
125. 

ii  iberif  in  l1  i>  e1<H*tions  at  Rome.  226. 

?nttun,  (';i^ar  pn»ic(  ts  the  inva<^ion  of,  219.  Land^i 
at  iho  IKixMi-'.  2-0.  Mis  lli^rt  sh:i!teri-d  by  a 
sti>nn.  il».  ll»*  re-«'Uil'irks  fnr  ilie  ("oiitinenl,  ib. 
S*H\»u«l  in\a-^^i«.Mi  of  Hritain.  222.  lAiidinij-phire 
prttJwMy  l*ii:\vell  Riy.  ih.  The  Roman  licet 
ajzain  >!iajrrretl  by  a  storni.  223.  <  'asjtivcjaiinu!*. 
a  llriti'«h  iliu'l^airi.  hani«vcj«  Ca^ir,  ib. ;  but  i>  dc- 
fcatttl.  i!».  ( ■!«'>ar"s  acctnint  of  the  iidiabitauts  of 
Rriiniii.  il).    They  submit  to  him.  221. 

^I'i'.riu.  MihaMiasii."*  ol".  defeated  bv  Cawar  at  sea. 
213  ■ 

i  -.■.■•ii/'..v." •; ■»!. \K^T\ I'f. Jvt' tnu^ the reln"'at of Pomjv-y, 
2^1  C'a'sir  arri^ «»«  tlicrc.  and  Lilces  jw>ss#-s>iun 
v>f  the  |*»rt.  C'VJ.  nrundu:»ium  is  besieged  and 
taken  I'V  AnttMiy.  37k 

B  ii*»..«.  >i,HM.s.  l".>rms  a  con^jUaracy  against  Ca?«ir. 
.*Jl .     Ke^  e.i!>  the  serrot  to  liiti  w  ilc.  323.     T>ea:h 
of  ra*s;ir.  3\,'  L     Brutus  n^ires  to  the  Capitol.  325. 
.npix'ar*  Ml  tl;o  Fonini.  ib.     His  sjnveh  to  the 
j»iN>;»lc.  327  ;^^'».     .\p}VKntrd  to  i!je  covcnimcnl 
i»f  .M.ii-t\lon..i.  1131.     Sijjvt>^Nlc'l  by  I iic  Senate. 
iU^,\     PrTs:>;>  i:i  setUUiioui  lor  his  ;»ro\ince.  XV». 
.Vrr:\i'N  i;\  liti'c*  c.  lUI.     Is    wel!    n^- civcd   in  j 
Maei\:o:r..i.  ib.     Is  ov;  iomuiv!.  in  aSscnt^c.  lor 
the  lav.nii  r  »»l*  .*i;hu'5  l^v^-ir,  IVO.     Prejviros  tor  ; 
\\:ir  \\  i*\  i\;;i\:i>.   \:i!oMy.  an  I  l.ep:d-;s,  3'.*il.  ' 
lv«\!i;.»'i  \.ri:l:.>  in  l.w.a.  ;t-*2.     .K-::is  C:l<s:i;s. 
;^''.l     M.ir,:.is   \\i";\>.ir\^  :»''l.     Is  ir.terrupie*'. 
by   V:'.:.»:iv"s  ar'.:i\.:'v     K.::,  smiY*.  \\i:h  Caviiiis.  " 
\w:\r  V'.\:'..  k:.  I'v     v^piT.iii.'n-*  aiivJ   >W:rr:i;sh-^. 
lvV.v     l\  .i:'i  otiV.»-...s.  ;S     K:idt  .ixi'ir-s  !■.•  f  ^,>- 
trui  \\u-  \\.\r.  .'«.     Is  :.»:al!y  r.^uUvi.  ?<'.    11.* 

-' ,  l\s:".\.-.>  :*  Vy;cj;*\!  m  Miitiiu.  317.   Rjii»- 

uti  <\t  tiic  su'ic   ilx    U  vcsunI  b)-  The  Scr^ie . 


with  the  command  of  all  thoir  force?,  34^  Ii 
aUindoncd  by hu*  army.  3W ;  scizc-d  at  Ajiiilta 
and  put  to  death  by  ordcn  of  Antony,  355. 


Capio,  Q.  Serv.  opposes  the  tribune  Saiuniin 

121.    Is  condemned,  124. 
Cifsart  Caius  Julius,  birth  of,  123.     Is  savoi  frra 
proscription  by  Sylln,  14f>.     Is  taken  Wi  [  jraif^. 
whom  lie  afterwards  pursues  and  |.MUil>lit.->.  'ji 
Is  surtpectcd  of  a  hand  in  the  con^pirary  i;l  Caii- 
line,  170.    Is  elected  Rdilc,ih.    OppijM'^  ihc  eI^ 
cutionofLcntulus,  176.  Character  compared  wdi 
that  of  ('ato,  180. 181.    His  policy  in  isupjxirjij; 
the  pretensions  of  Pompey,  1H3.    la  apjxiiniei » 
the  government  of  Lusitania,  IS5.    Ktrti-ju  m 
Rome,  188.    Is  refused  a  triumph,  ibu    U  f  leoi 
(Consul,  189     His  violence  in  currying  tbivacb 
his  a^ragrian  law,  190.  191.     Kctbrms  intrr>ltu«i 
by  him.  192.    Apjioiiited  Piuronnul  in  Ciaul  i* 
five  years.  193.    llis  marriage  to  Calpumia.  ]95l 
Arrives  in  his  province,  199.     Hindeis  tlK:Hc4- 
vetii  fmra  pasnng  tho  Rhone.  dUO.  Defeats  ihm 
on  the  Soane,  201.    Resolve*  lo  make  vi-ar  upna 
Ariovistus,  ib.  Holds  a  conference  with  him.  oft 
DefL*ats  him,  ib.    Marches  against  the  Bflrx 
nations  201.  205.    Defeats  the  .Nervii.  2D6.   R^ 
duces  the  Attuatici,  ib.    Influences  the  tranar> 
tions  at  Rome,  210.    Is  visited  at  Lucca  b>-  P>-m- 
{K-y  and  Craiwus,  211.    Seta  out  for  BnuuiT. 
anU  destro}-s  a  fleet  there,  212.    His  comioand  Li 
Gaul  renewed  for  other  five  vears,  215.   (.'ls 
off  iwt)  (icrman  hordes.  218.  5^19.    PrcMcitt  tie 
invasion  of  Britain,  ib.   I^ands  at  the  DoUt.^.  CiXl 
RcK^mlmrks  for  the  Continent,  ib.    Secxind  ir.u- 
sion  of  Hrit.iin,  222.     Defeats  Cassivelauim?.  'J23. 
Pa!«.«es  the  Thames,  ib.     Ileceives  the  f'uM«i*i'4i 
of  Britain,  and  returns  to  Ciaul,  224     Ro-jb'  rr.e 
CauK  228.    Punishes  Anibiorix.  229.    iliu!'* 
vours  to  hold  the  consulate  v%ithf>utresifniii2  .v.« 
province.  235, 236.    Again  advances  .lelyn^i  iha 
Cauls,  237.     Besieges  and  reduce*  Avari'i.m 
238.  Crosses  the  river  Allier.  239.    RclrfaT.«.JU> 
Is  joined  by  I^bienns,  ifx     IVfeats  the  •  a\r:  rr 
of  Wreiniretorix.  241 ;  and  finally  rot:b:  hiin.  -i.'. 
214.    Op».'rotions  in  (iaul.  in  his  eighth  «-»ir;vLjTi 
2ir>— 218.    Extends  hl^  influence  in  lifnnr.  i^9 
— 252.    Detacht*8  one  ledi.m  from  h!san;i;..'y 
desire  of  the  Senate,  2.>4  :  and  rt-stores  u^  1'  iii- 
IM'y  a  Narrowed  legion,  ib.     Recalled  bv  Mf  v- 
natr.  and  ordered  to  dismiss  his  army,  2.'»7.    Ki- 
solves  lo  mareh  towards  Rome.  25n    S-izc*  r: 
Ariminum.  iK   Corlinium  is  delivered  upt.-h;*. . 
20 1.     IVv^eetls  to  Brundusium.  ib^     Ck:?   |'^ 
session  of  it.  2'»2.     Prepares  to  marth  to  S-:  — 
ih.    Hasan  interview  wirh  Cieen>,  263.    \.^:a 
Rome,  ih.  Sf-izes  the  pubhc  trr asiire.  *yA.   S:* 
out  fir  Spain.  2»^>.    Invests  Mareeilles.  A"T.    Ar- 
nves  in  Spain,  ib.    Worsted  in  a  ^kirmIsh  w  lu 
the  enemv.  268.    Throws  a  bride e  over  tK*-  n- 
cra.ib.     Pursues  the  army  of  Pumpey.  2t^.  He 
li:ms  their  flank,  ib.     Harasses  them  ui  :h<::  re- 
treat to  lierda.  270.     Receives  their  8TiL»m»:  i- 
272.    A cci»ssion  of  Varro  and  his  Iciron-i  ^■^.>- 
sar.  273.  Takes  pos.«ession  of  MareoiUes,  27.'    '.i 
named  Dictator  by  the  Senate  at  Rome.  ib.  <^'.>iJ 
a  mutiny  in  his  army.  276.     Arnvi's  al  K.-f*. 
ar.'l  assumes  the  title  of  Dii.-i.iior.  ib.     U  i :.  -<-t 
Consul.  lb.    St-»  sail  tor  the  cotist  of  Cire*^*".  i^TT. 
Pn»-^n>eos  j^are  to  Pompey.  27^ :  but  iv»n:j.-«^ 
!.is  hirfii'.n  eitnions.  ib.     U  jt^iiird  bv  a  crent  :^ 
:'iliir*fm»nt  ur.dtr  nuirk  -Aniony.   •i!*«l."    lartr* 
lej.'.s  t^ie  dinvi  ^t»m^lumcat^.•n  of  Ponr.iev  wi^l 
Dvrrji^ysLuni.  2>2.     Rejieai*  his  pr\>|iwi:iiOii*  l-f 
jvace.  i\    Fonns  tho  pif»ject  of  inve»r:n«  IVn)- 
jvy  in  his  statii.m.  2S3L    Is  surpnscd  by  Porapejf 
a:id  sutlen  a  partial  defeat,  ib.    Attarka  a  deoca 
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of  Pompey'i  anny  with  nicccn,  2&4;  but 

At  last  ifl  obligea  to  abandon  his  linos,  ib.  CoU' 
tiniies  to  retreat,  286.  Directs  his  march  towards 
Thessaly,  ib.  Encamps  near  the  village  of  Phar- 
nlus,  'Z!<7  Gains  the  battle  of  Phantalia,  2aS, 
289.  Pursues  Pompey,  290.  Arrives  in  E^pt^ 
•fkl  is  presented  with  the  head  of  his  rival,  ib. 
b  decreed  Consul  fur  five  vears.  Dictator  for  one 
▼Mr,  and  Tribune  for  life,  292.  Remains  in 
Elj^pc,  291.  His  passion  ibr  Cleopatra,  ib.  Is 
invested  in  Aleiandria,  ib.  Twice  defeats  Uio 
I^pCian  fleet,  295.  Routs  the  Egyptians,  ib. 
jfarcfacs  against  Phamaces,  and  gains  a  viclorv, 
997.  Arrives  in  Ital^,  ib.  Proceeds  to  Rome,  ib. 
QoeUs  a  mutiny  in  his  army,  298,  299.  Setosail 
ftr  Africa,  whither  the  republicans  had  retired. 
ibb  Lands  near  Adrumentum,  300.  Advances 
fiom  Ruffpina.  and  encounters  Labtenus  and  Pe- 
treiiis,  301.  Falls  back  upon  Rus|:Hna,  and  forti- 
fies himself  there,  302.  Lays  siege  to  the  town 
orUzita,303.  Raises  the  siege,  304.  Surprises 
the  town  of  Zeta,  305.  Invests  Thapsus,  306. 
Defeats  Metellus  Scipio,  i h.  T^cs  powcsfiion  of 
Ucica,  310 ;  whence  he  emlnrks  for  Sardinia,  ib. ; 
and  soon  aAer  proceeds  to  Rome,  ib.  Is  declared 
Dictator  for  ten  ycani,  and  Censor,  under  the 
title  of  Pncfectus  Morum,  &c.,  311.  His  speech 
to  the  Senate  and  People,  ib.  liis  four  succes- 
■ive  triumphs.  312.  Amuses  the  populace  with 
allows  and  feasts,  ib.  His  plan  of  government, 
313,  314.  Sets  out  for  Spain,  where  the  sons  of 
Pompev  are  in  arms,  ib.  Totally  defeats  them 
near  >iunda,  31  &  Names  himself  Consul  along 
with  Mark  Aniony,  317.  Enforces  sumptuaiy 
regulations,  ib.  His  plans  and  policy.  318.  His 
dwmctcr  conlrai>ted  wiih  that  of  Svlla,  ib.  He 
aspires  to  the  title  of  King.  319.  A  conspiracy 
ibrmed  ac^nst  him,  320.  He  receives,  at  Rome, 
a  visit  fram  Cleopatra,  321.  (Xote.)  He  plans  a 
aeries  of  ivars.  322  Fixes  the  succession  of  ofllc c 
for  two  yean,  ib.  Progress  of  the  conspiracy 
against  him,  322 — 321.  tie  is  killed  in  tlie  Senate 
l^use,  ib.  His  will,  328.  His  funeral,  ib..  329. 
Compiirison  of  his  character  with  that  of  Octa- 
viiw,  407. 
(  jesar,  Aufnistus.    See  Octatiun, 

-  — —  (iermanicu^    Sco  drrmanirus. 

-  Cains,  Umi,  428.    Admitted  into  the  onlor 

of  manhood,  and  de(.-lare<l  chief  of  the  Roman 
youth,  439.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  iho 
army  in  Syria,  441.  Wounded,  ib.  Dies  on  liis 
way  home,  ib. 

— ^—  Lucius  is  refused  the  consulate,  but  ad- 
mitted into  the  priesthood,  439.  Admitted  to 
the  Older  of  maimood,  ib.  Dies  at  Marseilles, 
4U. 

C<t9ari<m  is  proclaimed  by  Mark  Antony  heir  to 
his  father,  400.  KiiUnl  by  order  of  Octavius, 
402. 

Oalenu$,  Fusius,  defends  Antony  in  the  Senate,  3^H, 
ai2. 

Dalisiula,  Caius  C>rwir,  admitted  into  the  confi- 
douci*  of  the  Enijioror  Til»erius,  466.  Declarijd 
successor  in  the  empire,  470.  Succeeds  Tibe- 
rius a<*ronlin|rly,  47.'!.  Hw  government,  476.  Is 
killed  by  Chmrea.  ih. 

CahintJt,  Domitius.  <lefoated  at  sea  by  the  fleet  of 
Brutus  and  Cassias,  366. 

CamiUns  defeate  the  invailmg  Gauls,  and  relieves 
the  (7apib)l,  25. 

Canndf,  battle  of.  49.  50. 

CanuJeiun,  the  Tribune,  pnjposes  the  repeal  of  the 
prohibition  ai^nst  the  intermarriage  of  Patricians 
and  Plebeians,  22.    The  repeal  agreed  to.  ib. 

Copi/o^,  the,  besieged  by  the  Gauls.  25.  Held  out 
by  ManWuM,  hence  named  Capitolinus,  ib.  Re- 
lieved by  Camillus,  ib. 

Ct^ppadoaa,  murder  of  the  king  oC  104. 


Cajrrc<r.  island  of.  becomes  tLe  rondence  of  loa 
Emperor  Tiberius.  466. 

Cajma^  and  its  district  of  Campania,  the  first  pro- 
vincial government  established  by  the  Romans, 
a4.    {Sole,) 

Carbo,  Papinus,  elected  Consul,  107.  Defeated  by 
the  Cimbri,  109.    His  death,  107. 

Cneius  Papirius,  Consul,  opposes  Sylla  in 

Italy,  138.    Is  ailerwards  killed  by  Pompey  in 
Sicily,  141. 

CaTthage,  city  of^  its  antiquity.  35.  Description  of 
its  local  situation,  82.  The  city  besieged,  ib. ; 
reduced  and  burnt,  83 ;  ordered  to  be  relmilt  for 
a  Roman  colony,  105. 

Carihas^inian  Republic,  rise  and  pogreis  of  the 
35.  '^Fhe  Cartlmginians  unite  with  the  Ronnnfl, 
against  Pyrrhus,  36.  37.  The  Romans  ftrcibly 
dispossess  them  of  Messina,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  first  Punic  war.  ib.  The  Romans  defeat 
tlieir  fleet,  38.  Land  in  Africa,  and  defeat  their 
army ;  but  are  routed  in  their  turn,  by  Xantippns, 
ib.  Great  naval  engagements,  iK  Carthagi- 
nians make  ocHicessicHis  to  obtain  peace ;  which 
ends  the  first  Punic  war,  ib.  Aiutiny  and  in- 
vasion of  the  mercenaries  at  Carthage,  39. 
Carthaginians  surrender  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia to  the  Romans,  40.  Second  Punic  war 
breaks  out,  43.  (See  Hannibal.  SciiMo  Africa- 
nus.)  Battle  of  Zama,  and  end  of  this  war,  58. 
The  Carthaginians  resolve  to  re-take  Emporia, 
80.  Are  defeated  by  Massinissa,  ib.  Make  a 
formal  surrender  of  the  city  of  Cartlwge,  ib. 
Give  up  all  naval  and  mihiary  stores.  81.  Are 
required  to  abandon  Carthage,  ib.  Prepare  to 
repel  the  commands  of  the  Romans,  ib.  Gain  a 
partial  ad  vantage,  82;  but  arc  finally  subdued  oy 
S<:ipio.  83. 

Casna,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Casar,  3S1, 
324.    Elected  tribune.  33a 

CassiuM,  Sp  Consul,  courts  popularity,  18.  Can- 
demned  on  suspicion  of  treason,  iti. 

Caius,  under    Pompey.  Inims    and   de- 


stro\'sCa»ar's  shipping  at  >leflRina,  292.  Submits 
toCfpsar,  ib.  Begins  a  conspiracy  against  Ce- 
sar. 321.  Appointed  to  the  government  of  Syria, 
3.'U.  Suiierseded  in  favour  of  Dolabella,  ib. 
Penisbi  in  takine  possession  of  the  province.  33fl 
Is  supported  by  the  Senate,  344.  Is  condemned, 
in  absence,  ior  the  murder  of  Julius  Csnar,  353. 
Blockades  Dolabella  in  Laodi<tpa.  ib.,  354.  Be- 
comes master  of  l^odirsa.  ib.  Acquires  the 
possession  of  Syria.  361.  Marches  with  his  army 
to  Smyrna,  and  jcuns  Brutus,  il>.  Reduces  the 
island  oT  Rhodes.  %2.  Returns,  and  again  forma 
a  junction  with  Brutus,  363.  His  sp(^€>ch  to  the 
united  ami^',  ib.  His  division  is  defeated  by 
Antony.  36o.  Causes  a  slave  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  ib. 

CafiUne^  Lucius  Senrius.  first  appearance  of,  140 
His  cons|Hracy.  173, 174.  His  designs  frustrated, 
ib..  175.  Takes  the  field.  17a  Is  def'^lcd  and 
killed  by  Petreiuj",  ib. 

Cafo,  the  Censor,  characteristic  manners  of.  76.  His 
spcerh  against  the  luxury  of  \\\v  timrs.  7a  His 
<»aff<'mc8B  fi)r  the  di-^tniciion  of  (.'arihagc,  8t). 
Oblainn  a  triumph  at  Rome,  i^fu 

of  Utica,  ane<tlote  of.  while  a  K>y,  146, 147. 

He  urges  the  nece:«iitvofpuni«liiii£;  capitally  the 
Cauline  conspiratorH.  177.  Cha meter,  compared 
with  that  of  Cirsar.  IHO.  181.  He  opp(«es  the 
agrarian  law.  190.  Is  sent  on  a  rtunmi^sion  to 
Cyprus,  196.  His  return  from  Cyprus.  209,  2ia 
His  repulse  at  the  election  of  Psrtors.  ib.  Ha 
opposes  Pom{)ey  and  C^rassus.  214.  Is  unsuc- 
cessful as  a  candidate  Ibr  the  Consulship,  %\^ 
Is  appointed  lo  the  command  of  Sicily,  26o ;  but 
is  necessitated  to  withdraw  from  it,  ib.  Saila 
into  the  Aliican  teai,  291.    Luda  at  Beianica. 
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arul  rrmrrhw  to  ibo  Roman  pmvincc.  ib.  Tiik«! 
hi*  Miitioii  al  I'lif-u,  *Jy3.  OjiiiinuM  to  rtift>iiM2e 
the  rathotii  asniiist  ('»*Mir.  !A>7,  ^KWi  Kills  him- 
•ell",  ih.     His  rharartiT.  ih. ;  alwi.  405. 

Cafo,  Cniiw.  ihc  trihnn»».  iiilrriMi^ci*  hia  negnlivo  to 
iiii)ii)t'ii<l  llic  uciiiil  <-lr<'ti<)n  of  rn;i!ri)*tratr^,  21 1. 

Catufu*.  I*  LiKiatiMP,  Con.-ul.  obliiffMi  to  fly  Itofitro 
the  liarlKiniiH  iiaiioii;!.  ll'J.  Kciums  and  routs 
tiifin,  I'Jt).  I'artakcs  in  the  triumph  at  Rome 
with  Marine,  ib.     His  df-ath.  ISlV. 

I^iH'iatiiv.  op{iniK?fi  Pttmjiev's  pretensions, 

16'2.  l(V:t.     Ilif  rhanirtir  ami  dcnt'h,  189. 

Ceumr,  oHirp  of,  m>{iarntr'd  from  that  of  (Toiwiil,  21. 

Thp  »/Hre  P'vivtHi.  l»»t.     Ue<-omos  almont  oh«>- 

•  Ifte,  iJU.     I«  rev  i  veil  in  the  perwn  of  Julius  Cnv 

■ar,  un-liT  tht»  tiil*»  of  i'nefectiis  Moruin,  311. 

Held  by  Aucnslus.  42*J. 

Cvntuit,  ptatf*  «)f  the  rlaj>sofl  and  centuries  at  its 
etttablishment.  11.  (\fttt.)  Arrount  of  the  Cen- 
suti,  12.  Nninbent  «»t*  the  Roman  |K-opIe  at  the 
time  of  the  (•rar<-hi,  and  during'  the  consulate  of 
PomiM'V.  y9.  l.')7. 

Centumrirf,  a|i[M)inte<l  to  nwist  the  pnptor,  39. 

Cenlurirf,  a<-<-ouiit  of  l\\\«  division  of  the  citizens, 
11.  Slate  (if  the  ccntuiii^s  at  the  establishment 
of  the  crnnun.  ib.  (.N**/!*.) 

Ckartmen,  lialtle  of,  133. 

CAriK/,  Jiirth  iif,  440. 

Cictro,  MarcuN  Tullius.  birth  of  118.  Bcdns  to 
be  dii«lin?i;iKhed  at  the  l»ar.  14«t.  licnds  nis  uid 
to  the  advancement  of  Ponifxy,  lf»-4.  Stands 
candiilate  (J>r  the  ccinMuIate,  171.  I«  elertCHl,  ib. 
Pleafli  the  causi»  of  Rnbirius,  172.  173.  De- 
nounces Ciitiline,  174.  Is*  warned  of  the  ciinspi- 
nn'v  of  lA.'ntulut«.  and  delect«  it,  17r>,  177.  Su|>- 
poiij*  the  iHTctrnitions  of  l*ompcy  bikI  Cnimr,  188, 
lri9.  Ih  |MTi«ecute<I  by  the  tribun«>  Clodius.  195. 
Is  al>andone<l  by  l*om|>ey.  197.  li^'av***!  Rome, 
ib.  Frailties  in  his  character.  198.  Rci-allcd 
fwm  eiile,  2(Ki.  2l)i>.  Arrives  at  Rome.  ib. 
Pleadt  the  i-anse  of  Milo,  234,  23.'».  Apfiointed 
to  the  province  of  Cilieia,  245.  His  operations 
there,  250.  251.  His  return  to  Rome,  25.'>.  His 
iiresoluliim  upim  the  llielif  of  PomiH.-y.  2*»3.  IIa.s 
an  intiTvii'W  with  Ciesrir.  ih.  Rt-tircs  fnrn  titne 
fn)m  R'.Mir.  :i,'^?.  I  i«»n  hi<  return,  dclivfn»  hir* 
first  pliilippii'  ML'uinsl  Aiilony.  XVX  Is  courtrd 
bv  0<-t:iviii«<.  33.'i.  r.iin»iinii;«'.-.  Rriilos  and  Cnus- 
snis.  au'l  «lccl;irc>  aM:iin«'t  AnUmy.  'i-H.  Has  the 
fhi«f  direction  of  iiti-iirs  :it  Rumc.  313.  W  in- 
cIjuIhI  in  the  h-t  nf  fh»'  jtusitiIh  tj.  X>,5.  KlicH 
fn»m  Rf»nic.  35S,  ili<i  death  and  <haracter,  ib., 
3."»0. 

Cicero,  (inintii"  Tullin**.  is  iK^^ie-.'ed  in  liis  ramp  by 
Anihjurix.  2'M     Relic\ed  bv  (  Vs'ir.  '^29. 

CHi'i'i,  pr«)\  WHO  f>r.  ennnuitti'd  toC.'irero.  215.  Oix*- 
ruions  there.  'i5().  251. 

Cim^>ri,  I'VMriiMjx  kirtviPMis  nations  under  this 
name)  dell-ai  tlie  Romans  un<ler  Papiriiis  Carlx), 
109.  .Asiiin  defeat  ihein  under  the  (.'onsid  Sila- 
nns.  111.  CJven-^une  t\vt>  Roinnn  armies  on  the 
RtKMie.  115.  One  divi>i«nj  nuited  by  Mariu.«».  119. 
The  (»iher  division  eui  olfby  (.'aluliis  and  Marius. 
ib..  120. 

r/nfi/i.  Cornel  in*,  elected  Consul.  ^.'^2.  Withdraws 
fnmi  K<»ine,  i:C».  Is  nirain  n-instated  in  ihecon- 
8ul«jhip,  ib.  M.i-isaenf  whieh  li>liows.  ib..  13i»; 
at  la*-l  stiM»i><'d  liv  <  'iiina,  ib.  Prejiures  to  (ip]K>*o 
Sylla.  137.  13S.  '  Is  killfd  in  a  muiiiiy.  ib. 

'—  -  s«Mi  of  the  tMnner,  joiiLs  hiiu!>clf  to  the  jiarty 

of  Rrutiis.  325. 

Ci/7'».  in  th(»  Rnnmn  outworks,  what.  211. 

( '» */// j» /»r  Ci a '  1 1 .     S»»e  da  >i1. 

Clu'.i'fiii.^.  bri>«her  In  (;«Tiiianie«i«.  his  Fupprwied  im- 
b«M"ilirv.  137.     Is  rai<»'d  u>  lhest»vereisnty.  477. 

Cienn'ns  pers'.»ri:\les  A?rip'xi  Poslhumu.s.  antl  sets 
Tip  n  ( !:iim  to  the  iiu{K.Tial  throne,  15G.  Is  put  to 
death,  ib. 


Cleopatra  is  excluded  from  her  share  of  ihf  thwie. 
2J*9.    She  cmnip^  the  afl!t^<  liiiJis--  of  Ji:li::-C!''«i, 

294.  Is  placed,  byCiP«ar,  of i  the  ihrin»»f'l  l^^t^ 

295.  Pavs  a  \isit  to  Cirsar  at  K(imc,  '^2\.  i:.\«tt; 
Meets  Afark  .\ntonv  in  Cilicia,  374.  p3\-«  l.in 
a  visit  in  Syria.  3Hd.  Conveys  him  to  Alrua- 
dria,  39*).  Aceompenies  him  ioC.ireoi^  wi:ti  L*t 
fleet,  395.  Is  defbami  in  the  battle  of  A*  uiiin, 
and  flies  to  Kgj'pt,  398.  Her  jiolic\'  r-n  amvuj 
there,  400.  Her  last  inter\iew  witli  An'x-ny 
401.  Receives  a  visit  from  Ocia\ius.4(?2.  Sibi 
puts  herself  to  death.  iK 

Clients  and  patrons,  original  Romans  dividn]  i.ii> 

1  A« 

Claliug,  Pnblins,  pronmes  the  sacred  rite*.  1^  Ii 
tried  and  acrquitted.  ib.  Electeil  a  tri:rune  •!' 'Je 
people,  195.  Projects  the  ruin  of  Cicero.  iK  Hii 
policy,  ib.  196l  Op|X)«es  a  prr»pr?ral  to  rv^iL 
Cicero,  203.  Procuivs  his  ow  n  election  as  t^rj^ 
209.  Stands  candidate  for  the  office  of  prsiur 
231.    Is  kilk-il  in  a  fray  \%ith  Milo,  232. 

C*»n,  Roman,  operation  on.  39. 

CiJrmies,  Roman,  number  of,  in  Italy,  39. 

CtJttmn^  or  lino  of  a  Roman  annv,  ten  men  deep 
288. 

Comttia,  account  of  the.  28. 

(\immon»  and  nobles,  distinction  of^  91. 

CtmMitutirm^  Roman,  review  of  the.  28. 

Con9ult  oflice  of,  first  establiHhf-d.  14.  E30en;i\p 
nature  of,  iK  Claimed  Ijy  the  Plehelaib.  Ci! ; 
yielded  to  them,  under  the  title  of  Mil;inr\-  !.•:- 
Dune.  ib.  Censor  separated  from  the  oftii  e  A 
Consul,  23.  Title  of  Consul  <*lainiefl  bv  i.*i'  :■'.'■; 
I>eian  onler,  27.  Yielded  to  t  hem,  2S.  i\i\\  ( r  uf 
the  Consuls,  29. 

Ctyrinfhf  reduced  and  burned  by  the  Romarr*.  ^'r 

Coriiitanuf,  Cains  Marciiis.  pn»posTS  to  aU'ii--:i  it^ 
office  of  tribune,  17.  Is  obliged  to  tly.  i^ 
Joins  the  enemies  of  Rome,  ib. 


Cttrndia^  the  mother  of  ihe  Grac 


Cnrn,  irratuitous  distribution  of.  fir^t  pnjr<u«ed.  1?. 

echi.  ntT  addn-rf  :o 
Cains  her  son,  102.  103. 

daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio,  marric-d  to 


Ponipey  the  Great,  231. 

C'f:rnrlii/ii,  DoIalK'lIa.     See  DfJuUVa. 

I^'Ulwlus.     S<'e  J^ntitltit. 

Mernla.     S<*e  Mcrnlu. 

Scipio.     S*'e  Snpio. 

Comifirinn  maintains  the  province  uf  AfriiTi.  T-'A 
Isdeleated  and  killed.  3lU. 

Crofnux,  Marcus,  manbes  acain"!  the  haoI'mJ 
illndialors.  1,55:  njutsthcrn.ib  Kleeir  d  i.alu  i":.- 
suiate,  15tV  His  l' real  private  rirl.r*.  \.iZ.  S*-. 
ereily  imites  himself  to  Pomi»cv  and  C?.  <.ir.  I"*'- 
Renews  his  cord'edenny  wilb  Oiex"  !i  a-l'-r*.  CII- 
Airain  eleeUil  Consul.  21 1.  St  fup  s  in  hit  ;>"!: 
the  pn»\  ince  of  Syria  lor  live  years.  21.'>.  S\* 
out  ii>r  his  pn>vinee.  ib.  His  pn>irri  s>  jhrr*. -''-I- 
Invades  Mt^siopjKainia, 222.  Is  jwrtiMllv  r'»  J«;il''i 
hy  the  Parthians,  23t».  l.s  l»ctraye<l  by  Sure»i:ut 
a  confenMiee,  and  slain,  231. 

Publius,  s«»n  of  Marcus.  s«»rvi^  in  (W.\. 

20fi.  Is  detached  to  the  asftistaiue  nl"  h:<  l!ii!.-r 
in  Svria,  222.  Is  cut  off  bv  the  Pariiiia.ii!.  «*. 
231.' 

Cv'tc,  inhabitants  of.  war  wiih  the  Rom.i..-.  loT. 
An»  reduced  by  Metellus.  Ifil. 

Criicunnfus.  a  Gaulish  warrior,  bis  t-jH^ct  'i  ;■«  )iJ 
army.  212. 

Curitr.  ('enlnri«»s,  and  Tribes,  Roman  ciiiAra  Ji 
vided  into.  11. 

Curift'  .I'diles,  (directors  of  the  public  amu^c  nienti,J 
ofliee  instituted.  28. 

Cjir/V>.  trie  tribune. mpjiorls  Ca?sar*s  cause  ar  Ki'iv.'' 
2.*)2.  Sent  by  him  to  Sieily.  2i*>5;  of  win.  !i  Kf 
acquires  possession,  ib.  I-'oJlows  \\\r  wfy  ff 
Pomp«\v  into  .Atrica.  27rt.     Is  ovcrwlielnuii  iy 
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battle  oC  62, 6a 
Itmgiinm  of;  beoonMt  E  RoDBaii  pioYince, 


taviot,  971.    Flies  to  Bmndariiini,  and  embexii 
lor  Greece,  374.    Uez  death,  376. 


vefted  with  a  temniranriovereignty,  19. 

Do  not  rarign  at  the  perioa  of  their  oommiinoii, 
90l  Are  oveftumed,  oo  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Virgiiiia,  21. 

BndmtMt,  his  maof  hazardous  services,  24 
'  Curios,  the  consoi,  reduces  Tarentom,  33. 

Dfediofor,  first  nominated,  14.  His  powers,  15w  Du- 
ratiooof  his  offik^e,  ib. 

DdabeUa  stirs  up  tumults  in  Rome,  293.  Assumes 
the  office  of  Consul,  325.  Is  appointed  to  super- 
sede Cafsius  in  Syria,  332.  surprises  Smjrma, 
MS.  Proceeds  to  Laodicmi,  353L  Is  there  blocked 
vp  by  Caistas,  354.  Dies  by  the  hand  of  a  con- 
fidential follower,  ib. 

DrasM,  pitMrcss  of  the,  at  Rome,  89. 

DnufiUa.    oeeUvia. 

Drusutt  livius,  the  tribune,  proposes  several  im- 
portant laws,  126.    Is  assassinated,  ib. 

— —  (Germanicus,)  explores  the  coasts  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  435.  Is  saluted  by  the  armv 
Imperator,  ib.  Defeats  the  German  nations,  43d. 
Penetrates  to  the  Elbe,  437.    His  death,  it. 

,  son  of  Tiberius,  acts  as  Qucstor,  446.    Is 

entered  on  the  list  of  Comuls,  447.  Sent  to 
qaell  a  mutiny  in  the  army,  453.  PoisoQed  by 
Sejanus,464. 

Dyrrackium,  armies  of  Pompey  and  Cnsar  encamp 
in  the  neiglibourhood  of,  279.  Lines  thrown  up 
by  C«sar  at  this  place,  283, 281 


EdiTe.    SteA^dSe. 

Egirpt^  state  oC  in  the  first  aces  of  Rome,  35. 
Slate  of  Parties  in,  289. 29a  (See  Ozmxr.  CUo- 
pahna.)    Becomes  a  Roman  province,  308. 

Em^us  PSulos.    See  Paulus. 

fpicvreems,  sketch  of  their  principles,  179. 

^uettrian  order  at  Rome  notice  of  the,  28. 

ElcUant  invite  Antiochus  to  come  into  Greece,  65. 
Are  necessitated  to  sue  for  terms  irom  the  Ro- 
69  i  which  they  obtain,  ib. 


FatiuM  Maximus,  named  Pro-dictator,  48.    Saves 

the  Roman  army,  49. 
Fimbria  assassinates  Flaccus,  and  takes  command 

of  the  army,  136.    Puti  an  end  to  his  life.  137. 
ftoccus,  Fulvius,  raised  to  the  consulate,  101.    Is 

put  to  death  for  sedition,  106. 
— —  Valerius,  asraisinated  by  his  lieutenant 

Fimbria,  136. 

Valerius,  appointed  lieutenant  to  Sylla 


the  Dictator,  141. 

Flamen  Dialis,  or  Priest  of  Jupiter,  one  of  the 
titles  of  Augustus,  436. 

FlaminiuSt  the  Roman  Consul,  tskes  the  command 
in  Greece  against  Philip.  62.  Defeats  Philip,  ib. 
RetuVns  to  Rome,  and  nolds  a  triumj^,  65. 

,  Caius.  named  Consul.  47.    Elngaces 

Hannibal,  and  perishes,  with  great  part  of  nis 
army.  ib. 

Fltet,  Roman,  finit  eq  ui  pment  of  a,  37.  Defeats  the 
Carthajrinian  fleet.  38.  Overcomes  the  navy  of 
Asia.  68.  Three  large  fleets,  part  of  the  esta- 
blishment in  the  time  of  Augustus,  42L 

Fre^dlct,  conspiracy  at,  supprsssed,  102. 

FuriHSt  Publius,  tne  tribune,  violent  death  oC 
123. 

Ps/sio,  wife  of  Antony,  raises  an  army  against  Oc- 


.  the  tribime,fais  neech  in  favour  of  Pom 
pey^  pntenrions,  161,  le2.    Is  involved  in  Cati- 
uiie's  oonspirecy,  176.    Holds  the  government 
of  Syria,  217.    Restores  Auletes  to  the  throne  of 
Emt,  ib.    Tried  for  extortion,  and  forced  into 
exile,  225. 
Chdatkms,  the,  reduced  by  the  Romans,  69. 
OoDus,  Asinius,  persecuted  by  Tiberius,  468. 
Gmdj  Cisalpine,  first  conquered,  41.    Inhabitants 

oC  admitted  to  the  roll  of  Roman  citizens,  276. 
Gauls,  defeat  the  Roman  army  on  the  Allia,  25. 
Bum  the  city  of  Rome,  ib.    Are  routed  and  dis* 
persed  by  Camillus,  ib.    Are  again  defeated.  41. 
Are  routed  by  Hannibal,  44.    Further  wars  with 
the  Ronums,  61.    (Se»  Ccrsor,  Caius   Julius.) 
Gaul  divided  into  four  separate  governments, 
424.    See  Brittany,  HdoehL&c 
Geriiiaiiictt«,Cnsar,  nrthof,  437.    His  marriage  to 
Agrippina,  453.     The  army  of  Gaul  oObr  to 
place  nim  on  the  throne,  ia    He  r^ects  their 
proponl,  ib. ;  and  queUs  the  Mutiny,  455.    His 
operations  in  Germany,  456.    Is  sent  to  tranquil- 
lize the  provinces  of  Aria,  459.    Passes   mto 
Egypt,  ib.    Dies  at  Antioch.  ib. 
GttmanM.    f^See  Ariovigtus.    Camir.)    Two  hordes 
invade  Gaul,  217.    Are  cut  off  by  Cesar,  21& 
The  Germans  defeat  the  Romans,  446. 
Gladiaiort,  first  exhibition  oC  39.    Escape  and  re- 
volt of  those  at  Capua,  154.    They  defeat  the 
Roman  Consuls,  iK    Are  finaUy  suppressed  by 
CrasBus,  155. 
GracchuSy   Tiberius,   endeavours  to  revive   the 
agrarian  law,  93.    Opposed  by  the  tribune  Octa- 
vius.  94.    The  law  passed.  95.    Attempts  to  pro- 
cure his  re-election  into  the  tribunate.  96.    Is 
slain  in  the  cafMtol,  97. 

Caius.  espouses  the  cause  of  the  Italian 

allies,  101.  Is  elected  a  tribune.  102.  Revives  the 
irian  law.  103.    Is  re-elected  tribune,  104. 


Urges  the  admiiwion  of  the  Italian  allies  to  the 
roll  of  citizens,  105.  Endeavoura  to  get  elected 
tribune,  but  is  rejected,  ib.  Is  killed  in  a  fray, 
106. 
Greece.  (See  Pyrrhus.  Ackttan  League.)  State 
of  Greece.  (U.  C.  421.)  34.  35.  Philip  aspires  to 
the  sovereignty  of,  61.  The  Romsns  expel  him, 
63.  The  Greeks  make  an  inefllectual  struggle 
for  liber^,  84, 85. 

H 

Hamiloar  forms  a  settlement  in  Spain,  42. 

Hannibal  succeeds  Hasdrubal  in  comnlanding  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  42.  Reduces  Sagimtum, 
43.  Begins  his  march  towards  Italy,  44.  Crosses 
the  IVrennees.  il>.  Passes  the  Rhone,  45.  Crosses 
the  Alps.  ib.  Defeats  the  Roman  ca%'alry,  46. 
Defeats  the  Romans  in  a  general  engagement, 
47.  Marches  tuwards  Arretium.  ib. :  via  defeats 
the  Rmnan  army  under  Flamiriiiis.  ib.  Proceeds 
towards  Apulia,  48.  Gains  the  .great  battle  of 
CanMP,  50.  Solicits  his  country  in  ^iiin  for  sup- 
plies. 52.  Is  recalled  from  Italy.  56.  Arrives 
with  his  army  at  Hadrumetum  in  Africa,  57. 
Holds  a  personal  conference  with  Scipio,  ib..  58. 
Is  routea  in  the  battle  of  Zama,  ib.  His  great 
fidelity  and  ability,  65.  He  flies  to  Antiochus  at 
Syracuse,  ib.  Endeavours  to  persuade  Antio- 
cnus  to  invade  Italy,  66^  Dies  oy  taking  poison, 
71. 

Hatdmiai,  soiHD-law  of  Hamilcar,  succeeds  him 
in  the  rnmiMud  cf  tHa  Carthaginian  settlement 
in  Spain.  4S. 
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fhtdruf'olj  the  broihor  of  Hannibal.  Soe  Uannihai. 

.  — llio  mm  of( V\f4!^),  uppdses  Scipio  in  Africa, 

dC  Is  siirprisfHl  and  dcicuiod,  il).  Withdmu's 
from  llio  (^urlhai^inian  HtTvii^o,  il).  Is  recalled  by 
tiio  (.'arlliaginiaiiM,  81.     Dofcats  the  Humane,  8::. 

Ilamaii,  lin<t  order  in  tho  original  Uonian  legion,  31. 

llclvetii  projiose  to  misrule  to  tho  plaint  m  Gaul, 
Vyi.  Are  hindoroil  by  Cu?sar  from  passing  the 
Rhone,  21K).  Panially  defeated  by  him,  ib. ;  and 
finallv  nmtetl,  'iUl. 

Jlicro.  Vmvj,  of  Syracuse,  attaches  iiimself  to  the 
Uoinan.'*.  37. 

liirtius.  C  enters  on  the  consulate,  3-11.  Carries 
on  the  \\-ar  af^iiitt  Antony,  31G.    Is  killed,  347. 

Ilgrcantts.  h\c}\-pnv»\  of  the  Jew's  restored  by  Poiu- 
pey,  1G7,  108. 

I 

lUrtla,  town  of,  the  armies  of  Cssar  and  Pompey 

ciK-uin]»  at,  207.  2G8. 
lilyrianit,  guilty  of  piratical  depredations,  40.    The 

Hoiu.iiis  ninko  war  on  them,  ib.    Tho  lUyrians 

an  suIkIikmI,  7.5. 
imptmlnr,  \i\\o  of,  l)est()\ved  upon  Octavius,  424. 
Insufrrvn,  (laiiliiili  nation  of  the,  attack  the  Roman 

colonies  of  (Dreniona  and  Placenlia.Cl. 
iHlcrest  of  money,  1  jtrr  cent.  oiJy  allowed,  20. 
/$fila  Furiifse,  pn>bubly  the  site  of  the  capital  oT 

an<-ieni  \'eia»,  24. 
Italtan  allicH.  Ptjite  of  the.(  TJ.  C.  f»27.)  100.   Cloim  to 

l>c  etin>!lc(l  as  Roman  citizens,  120, 127. 
Jialtf,  how  pojwesscd  durinp:  the  first  apes  of  the 

Roman  .State,  U.    Ita  limits  in  those  times,  31. 

I{oinaus  become  entire  nuuiors  of,  60. 


Janns,  temple  of,  shut,  40. 407, 42i 

JfruMlcm,  vi\y  of,  nrrivnl  of  Pomjwy  at.  1G7.  Siegt; 
of  the  temple,  ib.  Its  reduction,  ib.  Pompey 
entcra  the  Holy  of  Holies,  lf>9. 

JnfKtt  king  of  Numidia,  put.s  an  end  to  his  life,  310. 

Jtidvi,  Ilyrrainis  niid  Ansiolmlus  couUmuI  f)r  the 
«)V(  HM'/nly  of,  iri7.  rmnpcy  bhIxIuos  Judcn. 
nnd  rrstons  Ilvrrjinns.  il>.,  1(V'<.     See  Jcrumlcin. 

Jn!rurlhnym\ii\\v\  Komni.saixaiiisl  tho  Nuniuntiaris. 
S7.  As,)iri's  to  the  Uin<'»lom  of  \imiidia,  lOK 
(^it*;  oil  hi<  briilln'rs  1Ii(Mii|k*'!i1  niiil  A'lhi.'rl)al.  ib. 
Is  siiiijK'sf^'I  to  briiio  l!i«'  liomri:i  Si'iiato,  100. 
1I(?  cndcavfuirs  to  rrcal  uiih  tluMii,  ib.  AnjMwrs 
ns  a  suppliant  at  Kiu.n',  110.  Is  disiiiisscii  from 
lh«»  «iiy,  ill.  Sijrnri«^<'s  Aulns  Ali^inus,  ib.  Is 
d(  li  Mt.d  by  Mclcllris,  1 11.  I'lifs  to  Mauritania, 
112.  Is  dvi'n  oniP  by  Mariiis,  111.  S«MZP(i  by 
HfucliM''.  uriij  (jflivrrod  up  to  the  Ivoniaiis.  ib. 
Is  bro'iL'bt  to  Rome,  nii«H<dl  to  p<*rLsh  in  a  dun- 
peon.  1 1.'>. 

alia,  dan'jhtor  of  .lulins  Ca-sar,  is  married  to  Pom- 
p<n',  !'.>.'>.     Ilor  d«'alh,  2x.'l. 

dauu;litor  of  Oota\ius,  is  married.  l.<  to  Mar- 

cclbi-^,  4*J2 :  2«//'/.  to  v\i!ri|>|»a.  1"J7;  and  3^////.  to 
Tiberius,  431.    llcr  debaiu.-horics  and  exile,  410. 


Kakiular,  Roman,  ron)rmed.  by  diroolion  of  Julir.s 
Ctpsur.  nnd  hence  called  Julian  Kalcndar,  313. 


J/itinx,  or  small  states  of  I./itium,  account  of  the,  9. 

fyiing  of 'Von  Tables.     See  Dtrrmvirs. 

tj'sion,  Roman,  acconntof  thearraniioment  of  the. 
."^l.  Ditrcroncc  between  the  Icjjion  described  by 
PolybiiiH,  and  that  of  Ciesnr,  ib.  (Ab/c.)  Com- 
pared uilh  the  Grecian  Phalanx,  C2.  Augment- 
ed, 13. 


Lentuhis,  Publius  Cornelius,  pnelor,  bis  con*pifar? 
in  iavour  of  Catiline,  175.  Detected,  ibi, }% 
Pdt  to  death,  177. 

Lrpklnf,  M.  if^milius,  elected  consul.  147.  to 
out  for  his  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul.  ib.  Ar 
rives  in  Italy  with  his  army;  but  is  footed.  149 
Flies  to  Sardinia,  where  he  dies,  ib. 

Marcus  .^railim,  names  Caesar  dictator 

275.  Shares  tlie  fortunes  of  Antony.  331.  Fonai 
a  coalition  with  him,  3-19.  Is  denounced  as  an 
enem^'  by  the  Senate,  ib.  The  sentence  rpre» 
ed.  Sal.  Forms  a  confederacy-  with  Antonyairf 
Octavius,  355.  Becomes  the  tool  of  these  Ifsd^n. 
ib.,  35C.  Is  overlooked  in  a  new  partition  of  tfef 
empire,  369.  Adheres  to  Octavius.  373L  Idwk 
to  Africa,  as  eovemor,  376.  Claims  Sialy.  3S6. 
Is  sup|)lanted  in  the  command  of  the  onnr.  IK 
Retires  to  Italy,  387.    His  death.  431 

Jj^x  Canuleia  passed,  23. 

IJ(;inia,  firet  proposed,  27.     Revived  byTn 

beriuB  Gracchus,  93.  Carried  into  execution,  99 

Tribouia  adopted,  77- 

Seropionia  passed.  95.    Revived,  103L 

Semproniajudiciaria,  104. 

Ciecnin  Didia.  123. 

—^  Falcidia,  380. 

IJfto,  Scribonius,  entertains  pretensioiB  to  ihf 
throne  of  Cccsar,  456. 

Ucinian  law.    See  Ijtx  IJcinia. 

Ucinhijt,  tho  consul,  sails  to  Kninis.  to  attack  iht 
Macedonian**,  73.    Is  partially  delisted,  ib. 

IJeitria,  conuuered  by  the  Romans,  70. 

JJli(r,  in  the  Roman  outworks,  what,  241, 242. 

JJne  of  the  Roman  army.  288, 

LiUnilurr,  first  dawning  of,  among  tho  Ronuioa.TT 
Patronize*!  by  Mox'enas.  370. 

Ucia  PruHiUa.  is  mirriert  bv  tho  Emperor  \ue}> 
tus,  381.  Her  zeal  for  tfie  advancement  of  htr 
pon  Tiberius.  4.35,  444.     Her  death.  468. 

lAviUa  is  married  to  Drusiis,  464.  Unites  \iith  Se 
janus  in  poisoning  her  husband,  ib.  The  cnnu: 
difcovercd,  470. 

Jjnf/his  is  defeated  by  the  German  nations.  431. 

LunjUiLf,  ct)ns»d,  is  0}>ix>r>d  to  Miihridatr^,  1^2 
l)«-fiai.>  his  aniiy.  il>.  Totally  routs  him,  lo3 
Man.hcs  into  Annonia,  and  ilefcata  Tiiinin'-? 
IhS.  Invests  'J'ignuKHeria.  ib.  Routs  tht-  Ar- 
moniati  anny,  ib.  Takes  the  city,  iV  A  mt:iTv 
brcal;s  out  in  tho  Roman  armyi  l.V.>.  Luti.lli « 
.•'ipcrecdrd  by  Pomjx^y,  10-1.  Obtains  a  mi.ir.;*i 
at  Rome.  181. 


M 


Man\Jijr,ta,  conqnorod  by  the  Romans,  75.  Vr.f 
(■n)\vn  claimed  by  Audriscus,  HI.  Macfi.'dr.Ji 
r»<lu«M.'d  to  a  Roman  j»rovinoe,  ib.  Sec  Pt-rx.i 
Vhilip. 

Ma-rrmis.  Cains  Cilniiis.  becomes  of  the  coirnr  il  "f 
Oclavins,  370.  (irants  his  pn.itei'ticm  to  Wrz'- 
il>.  (.yi'fr.)  Presides  in  the  ndin:ni.stra:i":i  c- 
Roiiii'.  ;>'.»•).  Di'^suadi's  Octaviu*  fn.tm  rrsi.T.y 
the  s')vrroii:^n'.y,  113.     IVaili  and  character.  I  ' 

Miilont,  Sp.  is  put  ti»  death,  2ii 

MnTiIin'<  (('aj)it()liru:s)  dcfonds  tJie  cnpi'ol  ani" " 
the  CJaiil«<,  23.  Accu^cii  of  aspiring  to  r^  jdi  il:.- 
niiy,  2'.);  aiul  put  to  death.  27. 

l!io  consul,  ro'iuccs  llie  Galalinn«.  OX 

Marnlhix,  Murcus  Claudius,  consul,  dcrciis  Ila" 
nibal  at  .\ola.  .Ol. 

Manus  Clauilius,  projxrsc^  to  rociU  i^-'^  .r 

fnim  Gaul.  2 ir».     Acairi  unros  the  nn-all, 2.*>l.*Jol 
Caius-  Claudius,  elected  to   the  <tnu«i.!- 


ship,  2,')1.     Delivers  his  sword,  as  consul,  iri'.o 
the  haiiils  of  PomjK'y,  255. 

sues  for  the  consulate  ten  years  beibrf 


the  lethal  ace.  421.    Holds  the  office' of  flails,  itv 
Ilia  du^illv,  425. 
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BflPWi;  Caaoi.  hib  fint  appearance,  107.  Ii  elected 
flantul,  1]2.  Admits  necenitoiu  citizens  into 
fSrt  legions*  ib.  Prosecutes  the  war  againat'Ju- 
.. .  ■^BMin,  1  b.  Defeats  hin,  114.  Is  re-elected  con- 
gnl,  115.  Returns  in  triumph  to  Rome.  ib.  Sets 
wit  for  Gaul,  116.  Is  elected  consul  a  third 
tune.  118;  and  a  fourth  time,  ib.  Routs  one  di- 
•iaion  of  the  barbanana,  119.  Is  elected  consul 
iar  the  fifth  time,  ib.  Assists  Catulus  in  routing 
the  barbarians,  ib.  Has  a  triumph  along  with 
.  Catulus,  120.  Klected  consul  for  the  sixth  time, 
"^  Hk  Unites  his  interest  to  that  of  the  tribune  Sa- 
tominus.  ib.  Acts  in  concert  with  PubUus  Sul> 
ncius,  130.  Leaves  Rome  upon  the  arrival  of 
^lla,  ib..  131.  Returns,  and  joins  himself  to 
Cinna.  135.  Is  admitted  into  Rome,  ib.,  136. 
Horrid  scenes  of  murrier  which  follow,  ib.  He 
•asames  the  office  of  consul,  ib.    His  death.  136. 

,  the  younger,  opposes  Sylla,  138, 139.    Is 

defeated  at  Preneste,  ib.    Kills  himaelf,  140. 
Mara,  Publius  V'ir^lius.    See  Virgiiiug. 
Marseilles^  city  of,  mvcstcd  by  Orsar,  245.    Defeat 
of  the  Marseillion  fleet,  269, 273.    Progress  of 
the  siege  of  Mantcilles,  374.    Second  naval  de- 
feat, ib.    The  city  yielded  up  to  Conar,  275. 
MasttnisM  joins  the  ftoman  army  in  Africa  against 
the  Cartliaginians,  53.    DispoesesRcs  Svphax,  and 
ascends  the  Numidian  throne,  56.    Afterwards 
withdrauv  from  the  Roman  interest,  82. 
Masmcre  ordered   by  Svlla.  140.     By  Octavius, 

Antony,  and  Lepidus,  j56,  357. 
MemmiHS,  C'aius,  foi^es  an  edict  of  senate,  226. 

Exposes  the  transaction,  ib. 
Menua,  \j.  Cornelius,  elected  consul,  135. 

priest  of  Jupiter,  his  boldness  in  death,  136 ; 

also.  436. 
Meaopotamia.    See  Crauus. 
Mesnna,  pussessinn  of,  disputed  between  the  Car- 

thasinians  ami  Romans,  37. 
htetclluf  Macedonit  u.«.  Quintus  Cs^cilius,  ordered 
bf  \jk\rco  to  bo  thrown  from  the  Tarpeion  rock, 
99.    Saved  by  the  interposition  of  another  tri- 
bune, ib. 
-  Numidictis.  Q.  Cocciliuii,  is  elected  consul, 

111.  I>eft*nlsJngiinlm  in  .Africa,  ib.  Opjiosesthe 
fiiction  of  Aforiiu  and  Satuminiis,  and  »  forced 
into  exile,  122.  Recalled  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, 123:  and  a<;iiin  elected  lo  the  consulate,  ih. 
— —  Pius,  Q.  Canriliiis.  joins  Svlla,  138.  Def**ats 
the  army  of  Car)x>,  139.  Is  elected  consul,  143. 
Conducts  the  war  against  Sertorius,  149.  The 
war  successfully  tenainatc«l,  ibu  Obtains  a  tri- 
umph. 156. 
.  CreticiL^  Q.  Ca»ciliu8,  is  raised  to  the  con- 
sulate. 157.  Sets  out  for  the  island  of  Crete,  ib. 
Reduces  the  Cretans,  164.  Obtains  a  triumph 
at  Rftme.  l^l. 

Nepos.  the  tribune,  proposes  to  invite  Pom- 

pey  ami  his  army  to  Rome,  181.    His  motion 
overnilttl,  182.    Flies  to  the  carapof  Pomney, ih. 
— —  ('omolius  Scipia    See  Scipity,  Metelkis. 
hlUiK  ihhiine,  pnncciites  Ciodins  for  his  crimes. 
Si) I.    Op|HMic8  the  election  of  Chxiius  as  fcdile, 
209.     Is  ncciisod  by  ClfHiius,  but  acquitted,  ib. 
Is  trie*!  for  itic  murder  of  Clulitis,  234.     Is  con- 
demned, and   retires  to  Marscilhw.  235.     At- 
tempts to  take  powemion  of  Capua,  291. 
Minuthi*  Riifus  opitosos  Hannibal.  49. 
Mifftridaffii,  king  of  Puntus.  involves  hinwelf  in  a 
war  with  the  Romans.  129.  130.    Orders  a  ge- 
neral ma.<(9acre  of  the  Roman  citizens  in  Asia. 
133.    His  annv  defeated  by  Sylla.  near  Cluero- 
nea.  it). ;  and  afterwards  at  Orchumenos,  13^1.  He 
treats  with  Sylln,  136, 137.    Joiiw  Sertorius,  and 
prepares  to  make  war  an  the  Romans,  148.    De- 
«*lares  war,  and  takes  possession  of  Cappadocia 
and  Phrygia,  151.  Overruns  Bithynia.  152.  La]ra 
aicge  to  Uie  towa  of  Cyxkia,  ia    Hit  anny  ii 
3Q 


destroyed  or  dispened,  ib.  Colledi  a  new  ar- 
my, ib.  Is  totally  routed  by  Lucullus,  153.  Or* 
ders  his  women  to  be  put  to  death,  ib.  His  fli^dit 
to  Armenia,  ib.  Again  makes  head  against  w» 
Romans,  160.  Is  routed  bv  PcNoapey,  165.  Forme 
plan  10  renew  the  war,  i6&  Puts  a  period  to 
hia  Hftb  ib.    His  character,  169. 

Mm»  8acer,  secession  of  a  great  body  of  Ple- 
beians to  Uie.  15. 

MummiuSy  the  Roman  consul,  redticca  Corinth,  85. 

Munda,  battle  of.  315. 

Mutina,  siege  of,  by  Antony,  336.  Battle  at,  347 
Abandonment  of'^die  siege  by  Antony,  ib. 

N 

NabiSf  tynnt  of  Lacedannon,  curbed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 64^ 

Nasica^  Scipio,  overthrows  the  faction  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  97. 

Aovy,  Roman,  origin  of  the,  38. 

AVro,  Tiberius  Claudius,  retires  into  Sicily,  374. 
Li  via  is  separated  from  him,  381. 

Tiberius  Claudius.    Sec  Tiberius. 

Domiiius  Ahenoborbus,  succeeds  to  the 


vereignty,  477.    His  weakness  and  folly,  ib. 

and  de4ith,  ib. 
AVrtii,  the,  <Hie  of  the  Belgic  nations,  resolve  to  op- 
pose CsQsar,  205.    Are  routed  by  him,  20& 
StiUes  and  Commons,  distinction  of,  91. 
yonius^  Sufenas.  elected  tribune,  but  slain  by  the 

faction  of  Satuniiuus,  121. 
Norbanus,  C.  Junius,  consul,  defeated  b\'  S}'lla,  139. 

Kills  himself,  141. 
Numantiat  in  Spain,  obstinate  resistance  made  by 

the  inhabitants  against  the  Romans,  86.    Siege 

of  this  stronghold,  87.    Its  reduction  by  famine, 

ib.,8a 
Numidia.    (See  Sifpfms.)    Contest  f()r  the  crown 

of,  lOR    (See  JufrurtJia.)    Numidia  becomea  a 

Roman  province,  310. 


Oaths,  sacrcdness  of,  among  the  Romans,  77. 

Octavia,  is  married  to  Mark  Anttmy.  377.  She  goea 
lo  Cirecce  to  meet  her  husband,  391.  Antony 
forbids  her  advance,  ib.  Her  prudent  conducl* 
392.    Her  deaih.  436. 

Octarius,  M.  tlie  tribune,  opposes  the  Licinian  law 
94.    Is  degraded  from  the  tribunate,  95. 

CaiiLx,  (Ca-sar  i\ugustus.^  grand^ephew 

of  Julius  Crsar.  his  first  public  appearance,  333L 
Sets  out  from  Apollonia  for  Italy.  334.  Assumes 
('ffMir's  name  and  designation,  ib.  Arrives  al 
liome.  iK  Holds  a  conference  with  Anttmy.iK 
335.  I)<'clares  against  him,  337.  Advances  to 
Rom'^.  ib.  His  situation  and  address.  338.  Named 
propiAMor,  313.  Man*hcs  against  Antony,  344. 
Antony  w  defeated,  3-17.  Sues  fur  tlie  o/nce  of 
coiiKul,  350.  A  deputation  of  soldiers  demand 
the  coiumlate  for  him.  351.  It  is  eranled,  ib.  He 
entcre  Rome  with  his  army.  352.  (Inten  on 
ofli<<e,  353.  Repeals  the  acts  of  attainder  against 
Antony  and  Lt'pidiis,  351.  Has  an  inter\iew 
with  these  leailern,  and  f!>rnui  a  coalition  with 
them.  355.  They  concert  a  Mat  of  nroscriptions,  ib. 
He  pnMK?s  into  (Greece  acainst  Brutus  and  Cas- 
siiis.  361.  Tries  lo  provoke  a  general  engage- 
ment, ib.,  367.  Totally  defeulst  the  republican 
army,  ib.  Makes  a  new  }«rtition  of  the  empire 
with  Anton)',  369.  Sets  out  6r  Rome,  iK  Ilis 
arrival.  370.  Connives  at  the  excesses  of  his  jol- 
dier>',  ib.,  371.  Takei  the  field  against  Antonius 
the  consul,  and  Kulvife  d»  wife  of  Antony,  ib 
Shuts  up  AntonioB  in  Penisia.  373.  Ditadliil 
executkwis  which  follow,  ib.  Fonna  with  Anlo* 
ny  a  sew  |«rtitioQ  of  tlw  trnfut,  37&    Ciah 
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Hndev  a  trmn*  of  praco  with  Sextus  Pompeiiw, 
377 — 379.  Rppiicliates  his  wiro.Scribonio,  and 
marrips  Lfvia  Drusilla,  381.  Renews  the  war 
with  Scxtufl,  ih.  h  defeated  by  him,  3H3. 
lianiln  in  Sicnijr  with  a  part  of  his  army,  383. 
Hifl  tmii!iport«  ilefoated  and  dispersed,  384.  He 
takes  Mylflp.  385.  Ilia  fleet  defeats  that  of 
Poinpeiii«.  it).  He  becomes  roaster  of  Sicily, 
ib.  Strliis  Lepidiia  of  his  nliaro  of  the  sove- 
reiG:nty.  ia  Amount  of  his  forces,  387.  Mutin- 
ous spirit  nmonir  them  quelled,  ib.,  388.  He 
returns  to  Italy,  ib.  His  masterly  policy  there, 
ib.  Unpturc  with  Antony,  39^1.  I*reparcs  for 
war.  ii>.  Kmlnrks  (()r  (ireece  with  an  army.  39G. 
Takes  his  station  in  Eiurufi.  ib.  Preporcs  his 
fleet  for  action.  397.  Totally  defeats  Antony, 
393.  Continues  to  reside  some  time  in  Asia,  2l9fd. 
Is  met  at  Brundusium  by  the  senate  and  magis> 
tratea,  ib.  Sets  out  fi)r  Kfry{>t,  ih.  Defeats  the 
enemy.  401.  lias  an  inter\'iew  with  rieopatm, 
402.  'Retun»  to  Rome,  409.  His  three  tri- 
umphs, ib.  Appropriates  exclusively  to  himself 
the  title  of  Imp<.>raliir,  411.  Holds  a  consultation 
with  Acrippa  and  Maecenas  about  resignini^  the 
aovereignt)',  ill.,  412.  Purges  the  senate  of  ob- 
noxious members,  ib.  His  pretended  resignation 
of  the  sovereignty,  413^^15.  Agrcea  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  a  share  of  the  ^vemment,  416. 
The  senate  bestow  on  him  the  title  of  Augustus, 

417.  His  political  establishment  as  emperor,  ib., 

418.  His  domestic  establishment,  419.  Extent 
of  his  empire,  ib.,  420.  His  family  and  court, 
433.  Prt«ses  into  (laul,  and  afterwards  resides 
some  time  in  S(>nin,  433.  His  illness  and  reco- 
very, 425.  Sets  out  for  Ejr\-pt.  427.  Returns  to 
Rome.  ^!29.  Reforms  the  list  of  senators,  ib.  Re- 
peats the  ftiwe  of  a  resipmaiion,  ib.  Revives  the 
law  for  en(-«Mim<;in<::  mnrrin^e.  i'M),  431.  Spends 
two  yenn  in  (innl,  133.  Returns  to  Rome,  433. 
Acta  as  orinciiial  mourner  at  the  ftmeral  of 
Agripixi,  131.  .\ssumeH  the  title  of  Flamen  Di- 
alis,  or  Pnost  of  Ju|>iier,  4:i;>.  Resumes  the  po- 
venuneti!  lor  tfii  years  more.  437.  Makes  inno- 
vations n'sitoi-tiriff  criminal  trials,  ih.,  438.  Re- 
assumes  I  lie  of  lire  of  onlinary  consul,  410. 
Rinishf's  Ills  ilau-rhuT  Julia,  ib.  Airain  resumes 
the  coMTriinrut  f«>r  ton  years  lonsor, -111.  IJecrin'* 
^l  laneiiisli  mid  fli'ray,  413.  lliiilds  on  imperial 
niansiou  on  \\w  Palatini  liill.  ih.  T*  thrown  into 
alarm  ami  dojocliou,  4 1.'>.  1  Uk  His  amuscmenis 
in  Win  old  a^e,  -1 17.  Kntors  on  a  Jifth  jvriod  of 
ten  y»*ars,  ib.  As^Timen  TilHTin?  as  his  associate 
in  the  mipire,  418,  Dies,  ib.  His  will,  419. 
His  ("hamrrcr.  4.0O.  l.**!. 

Orxhomtni}!t,  l»aiiJe  of,  134 

P 

Palatium,  the  height  on  which  the  Romans  first 
took  jXNt,  11. 

Parnift,  C  Vihins.  named  to  the  consulate,  311. 
Marches  towards  (iaiil.  317.  Is  wounded,  ib. 
Dies.  318. 

Parfhiarif,  are  invad'vl  by  the  Romans  under  Cras- 
BUS.  232.  Partially  defeat  C'rn.^'sns,  2'M  Pass 
the  Ku|»hrates,  to  e\pel  the  R»»mans  fnmi  Syria. 
iVJ.  Are  nuitetl  by  f^ii>Ls  t'assiiis.  ib.  Airain 
invaih-  and  overrun  iSyria.  379.  Are  defeated 
by  Venli'lms,  ih.  Cut  off  a  part  of  the  army  of 
Antony,  3*^9.  Tlieir  un«;;imin(»i  methoil  of  car- 
ry'imi  on  war,  ih..  390.  (.Wr.)  They  send  a  re- 
ference to  t!je  Ri>mans  respecting  thi»  succession 
to  the  thron'^  of  Parthia,  433. 

Patricians  arul  Plelwian.",  division  of  the  Roman 

people  into,  11.    The  Patricians  become  pr^'sess- 

ed  of  a  (rmplete  uristocrucy,  14.     Patricians  and 

Flebeiana  frequently  stood  in  the  relation  of  cre- 

ditw  and  deMor,  tu  well  as  of  {otroiv  and  cUci\v,  \ 


lb.    (AVe.)    The  RKtriciaxu  necesaitated  toad 
mit  the  Plebeiaris  into  aeveral  of  their  hcb:«  ani 

Privileges,  until  the  distinction  of  Patrician  and 
lebeian  becomes  meroly  nomizial,  16, 21, 22,231 
27,2a    SeoPUUians, 
Patranisnd  Clienli,  distinctiofiB  unong  theorigina' 

Romana,  11. 
Paulug,  L.  Emilius,  elected  lo  the  consulship.  49 
Takea  the  field  against  Hannibal,  ib.    Is  slam  it 
the  battle  of  Cannaf.  5a 

Emilius,  son  of  the  fbnner,  elected  codnJ 


74.    Proaccutes  the  ^-ar  against  PexBeuSfiU  De> 
feats  liim  at  Pydna,  ib.  . 

Pedius,  Q.  named  omuuI,  353.  Moves  and  corrin 
a  repeal  of  the  act  of  attainder  against  Antocv 
and  Le}Mdus.  354.    Dies,  35d. 

PeneuMt  action  on  the,  73. 

Per$eu8,  son  of  I'hilip,  ascends  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, 71.  Prepares  to  assert  the  independence 
ol  lis  kingdom.  72.  Partially  defeats  the  Ro- 
mans, 73.  Offers  to  treat  with  them ;  but  his  at!- 
vances  are  rejected,  ib.  Is  routed  at  Pydna,  75, 
and  taken  prisoner,  ib. 

Perugia^  in  Italy,  sic^e  of^  373. 

Petreius,  appointed  one  of  Pompcy's  lieutenants  in 
Spain,  26&.  His  fidelity  and  attaclmient,  271. 
He  is  obliged  to  capitulate  to  Ccstar,  272. 

Pefronius,  his  satire  applicable  to  the  court  of  tbe 
Roman  Emperors,  47o. 

Phalanx,  Grecian,  compared  with  the  RcHnan  le- 
gion, 63. 

Phamactt  in^'odefl  Armenia,  296.  Defeats  Donu- 
tius  Colvinus,  ib.  Attacks  Csnar,  but  is  routed, 
397. 

Pharmlia^  rreat  battle  of,  288.  Commntive  kxs 
on  the  ditierent  sides  in  the  action.  389. 

PhilifK  King  of  Macedonia,  iinitoa  with  the  Carthfr 
ginians  aflrainat  the  Romans,  51.  Makes  peace 
with  the  Romans,  55 ;  but  furnishes  assistance  to 
the  Carthaginians,  ib.  Attacks  Athens.  61.  I* 
defc-nteil  near  Phers  in  Theasaly,  63.  ObLced 
to  aeeepC  of  the  terms  of  the  Koihans,  63.  Joict 
the  Romans,  67.    His  death,  71. 

Philippi,  battle  of,  368. 

PiHnn.     See  Ptffinn, 

Pirates,  their  numbers  and  audacity  in  the  Italiin 
s<*:i.s,  \G0.  Are  di»pt^rM*d  and  ruined  by  Po:.:- 
pey,  ICA. 

Pisto,  ('alpuniius,  the  consul,  his  campiaign  acain*; 
Jui^irlha.  109.  His  treaty  with  that "priii'.t,  ibi 
His  success  in  Maced(»nin,  IIH. 

appointed  prjvemor  of  S)Tia,  4.^9.    Is  irifl 

for  the  murder  of  Gennaiiicus,  ib.     Puts  hJiaK-l: 
to  death,  4G1. 

Plancus  marches  to  the  support  of  Lepidus  nsriir.*: 
Antony.  316.  Retreats,  349.  Joins  the  i-ariy  ■■: 
the  Triumvirate,  354.     Is  named  coiuul,  3rV. 

Plautius,  the  tribune,  obtains  the  enactment  ol"  k- 
venil  uselnl  laws.  13^. 

Plrfnians  held  in  abject  deipradaticju  by  the  Pit.-- 
cian-*,  14.  They  retire,  in  a  NhJv.  to'  tJie  >!•■::> 
Sacer,  15.  A  treaty  <tmelii(]ed,' by  wl.i- !i  i-.c 
tribunitiau  power  is*  estnblishf-<l.  Ir'i.  Tht-v  r  v- 
t«'nd  their  powers,  31.  Are  loiiml  r  r.i:i  i  :  '.^ 
enact  laws.  ib.  Pn^cure  the  abn)£j;wi<in  if  '".-'• 
hiw  against  their  inlerniamaffe  wiih  i!je  iiir'il. «. 
S3.  Ohfain  a  richt  lo  lie  electcil  Mil:::ir.  'i'r, 
bunes  with  connular  power,  ib. :  alhruar-:-.  i'* 
be  electetl  con>uls,  37;  and,  nl  l.-jyi.  lill  -.r.'i  Me 
ofliecs  of  Stale  alon?  wilh  the  Patricians,  C>.  N« 
Patricians. 
Plnniuius,  his  preat  abn.««e  of  jmwcr  at  L«x  n.  M. 

Is  ordere<l  prist->ner  to  Rome,  55. 
Pofirt/  of  the  RfiHians.  70.  65. 
Pol>/f>ius,  the  hiain»rian,  a  prisoner  in  Italy  Om  kv 

venteen  y<*ars,  81. 
Pomjjey,  Cncius.  (surnamed  the  Great.)  binh  of, 
U\&.    3o\iva  himself  to  Sylla,  13a     Quells  tbj 
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dfttnriiancfs  in  S'dly,  141.    Finishes  the  war  in 
Africa.  143.    Returns  to  Rome,  and  obtains  a 
triumph,  144.    Is  pronounced  the  Great  by  Sylla, 
lb.    His  desire  of  personal  consideration,  ib.    Is 
sent  to  Spain,  140.    Is  partially  defeated,  ib.   But 
aflerwaras  succcaafulUr  finishes  the  war,  ib.  Ob- 
tains a  triumj^  at  Rome,  156.     Procures  his 
election  as  consul  along  with  Crassus,  ib.    His 
deportment  m  a  private  citizen,  157.    His  dia- 
aimulation,  161.    (See  Cohdus,  LutatiuM,  Oabi- 
nius.)    Is  invested  with  the  supreme  command 
over  all  the  fleets  and  armies  or  the  Republic  for 
three  years,  163.    Appointed  to  supersede  Lu- 
callus  in  Pontus,  &c  164.    Routs  the  army  of 
Mitliridatert,   165.     Marches    into   Syria,    167. 
Takes  posiession  of  Jerusalem,  ib.,  168.     Be- 
sieges Slid  reduces  the  Temple,  ib.    Enters  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  ib.    Sets  out  for  Europe,  169. 
Amves  at  Rome,  183.    His  sj^endid  triumph, 
184.     Political  manoeuvres,  187,  188.     Unites 
his  interest  to  that  of  Cesar  and  Crassus,  ib.  His 
marriage  to  Julia,  195     Is  vested  with  prooon- 
Bular  power,  i07.    Visits  Cesar  at  Lucca,  where 
these  leaders  renew   their   confederacy,  211. 
Elected  to  the  consulate  the  second  time,  214. 
Secures  to  himself  the  province  of  Spain  for  five 
yean,  215.    But  renuuns  in  Italy,  ib.    His  in- 
trigues at  IVnae*  ^^-    Death  of  Julia,  224.   Pro- 
posal to  name  him  Dictator,  228.    He  marries 
Cdqmelia,  231.    Is  named  solo  consul,  233.    His 
conduct,  235.    Renewal  of  his  government  in 
Spain  for  other  five  vears,  ib.    Assumes  Metel- 
Ins  Sdpio  for  his  colleague  in  the  consulate,  244. 
Hm  jealoim  of  Csnar,  249.    Is  invested,  by  the 
Senate,  with  the  supreme  command  over  the 
treasury  and  forces  of  the  Republic,  257.    Re- 
tires to  Caima  on  the  approach  of  CsBsar  to  Rome, 
2591    Falls  back  to  Brundusium.  261.    Embarks 
for  Epirus,  262.    The  army  of  Pompey  in  Spain 
is  subdued  by  CfBsar,  272, 273.    Pompey  ntners 
a  large  fot'ce  in  the  East,  277 ;  ana  coflecis  a 
fleet,  ib.    Chooses  a  dilatory  war,  281.    Sur- 
priaei  and  carries  one  of  Cesar's  stations,  284. 
Defeats  him,  286.    Directs  his  march  to\%-nrds 
Thessaly,  ib.    Encamps  near  the  village  of  Phar- 
aalus,  2o7.    Is  routed  m  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
288,  289.    Flies  to  Egypt,  290.    Is  murdered  by 
order  of  Ptolomy  the  king,  ib. 
Pompey,  Cmeus,  eldest  son  of  Pbmpey  the  Great, 
heaiu  an  army  in  Spain,  in  opposition  to  Cesar, 
314.    Is  defeated  and  slain,  315. 
~— — —  Sextus,  younger  son  of  PMnpey  the  Great, 
holds  out,  in  the  province  of  Sicily,  acainst  the 
osnrpations  of  the  second  triura>'irate.  ^1 .   Cal- 
culates on  securing  the  poracssions  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  373.     Joins  himself  to  AnUmy,  375. 
Blocks  up  the  porta  of  Italy,  377.    Is  invited  to  a 
penooal  conference  with  Octavius  and  Antonv, 
lb. ;  which  ends  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  378.    He 
returns  to  Sicily,  ih.    Prepares  for  war  asainwt 
Octavius,  381.    Defeats  him  at  sea,  382.    Is  de- 
feated in  his  turn  by  Agrippa,  384.    Destroys  the 
transports  of  Octavius,  ib.    His  own  fleet  is  to- 
tally defeated  by  Agrippa,  385.    His  flight  to 
Lesbos,  ib.    He  sues  for  protection  from  Antony, 
390.    Is  rpfiised,  and  put  to  death,  391. 
PotUus^  kingdom  of    Seo  MithruiateiL 
Pcrcia,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  and  wife  of  Brutus, 
her  resolution  and  constancy,  323.  Her  death,  369. 
Prtrfect^  or  governor  of  a  province,  first  appointed, 

3d. 

Prtrfectui  AnncHQse,  duties  o{  this  occasional  oflicer, 
21 

PraUtr,  institution  of  the  office  ot,  28.  Confined 
to  the  Patrician  order,  ib.  A  teeond  pretor  ap- 
pointed, 39.  The  number  of  pnetors  augment^ 
to  rii,  89.  Persons  pass  through  the  offioe»  in 
order  tD  tequire  the  hermlitaiy  tide,  383 


iVtetorJIan  bands,  fiist  appointed,  421.  AflRiiiie 
the  disposal  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire. 
478.  Are  broke  by  Galba,  but  auoceeded  hy 
others,  479. 

Prindfltt,  second  order  in  the  original  RomaQ  le 
gicii»tl. 

Proweripdimt  origin  of  this  name  and  pnctioe,  141 
Proscriptions  of  Srlla,  ib.    Of  the  seoond  Trium- 
virate, Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidos,  3S6— 358. 

PwbtiuM  Sextica,  is  the  GntpUbeian  coBaul,  28b 

Punic  war,origin  of  die  first,  37.  Termination,  38. 
Ori^  of  the  second,  42.  (See  Hanmb^  Scipio 
Afhcanus.)  Terminatioo,  59.  Commencement 
of  the  third,  80.    Its  concluskxi,  83. 

Pydna^  battle  oC  75. 

PyrrkuSt  king  of  Epirus,  marches  an  army  into 
Italy,  32.  Gains  some  partial  victories  over  the 
Romans,  ib.,  33.  Leaves  Italy,  and  retnmv 
home,  ib. 

Q 

Qttffsitor,  preaident  of  the  criminal  court  at  Romo 

89. 
Questor,  account  of  the  oiBoe  of,  23. 


RabiriuM^  Cains,  is  active  in  soppnasuig  the  ftelioo 
of  Satuminus,  122.  Brought  to  trial  as  an  ac- 
complice in  the  death  of  Hatnminus,  172.  The 
trial  putofiC  and  the  pnsecntion  dropt,  173. 

ReguLu*^  Atilius,  the  oooaul,  is  made  a  captive  in 
Africa,  3a 

Rdigion,  state  of,  among  the  original  Romana,  12. 

Revoltttions  in  the  Roman  slate:  diange  from  a  ido> 
narchy  to  a  republic,  13.  From  a  republic  to  an 
empire,  311--iia 

Rkodesy  island  of,  is  reduced  by  Cassius,  362. 

Rkanej  passaee  of  the,  by  Hannibal,  44, 45. 

Romtt  city  otU-Extent  of  the  city  under  the  mo- 
narchy, 13.  Immensity  of  the  common  aewers, 
ib.  (Note.)  City  burned  by  the  Gauls,  25.  Re- 
building of  the  city,  26.  Sovets  first  paved  with 
stone,  76.  Rome  taken  by  Sylla,  131.  The  city 
invested  by  Cinna  and  Marius,  135 ;  capitulates, 
ib.  The  Capitol  accidentally  burned  down,  139. 
Julius  Cesar  ornaments  the  city  with  various 
public  v^-orks,  225.  The  aqueducts  begun  by 
Cesar,  completed  by  Antony  and  Octavius,  378. 
The  great  common  sewers  cleansed,  and  public 
hetbs  established,  39a  394.  The  city  adorned  \ 
by  many  public  buildings,  424.  Is  overflowed 
bv  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  44a 

RuUua,  Servilius,  tribune,  proposes  hia  agrarian 
law,  171.    Rejected,  172. 

RutiliuMy  p.  retires  in  exile  to  Smyrna,  125. 

S 

Sahinug,  Titus,  his  death.  467. 

Sasitntum,tnef^e  of,  by  Hannibal,  43. 

S^ustius.  CrispuR,  nuKle  pietor,  298L  Acts  under 
Cesar  in  a  military  rapacity.  301.  Is  made  go- 
vernor of  Numidia,  310. 

Samnites,  their  character,  32.  They  maintain  an 
arduous  strugtdc  against  the  Romans,  ib. 

Sardinia,  sovereignty  of,  is  acquired  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 40. 

Satuminus  Apiiloins.  the  tribune,  is  elected  to  the 
oflice  of  tribune.  121.  Proposes  seveml  popular 
acts,  ib.  Is  elected  tribune  a  third  time,  122. 
His  death,  ibw 

Scipio,   Publius   Comefios,  the  ooaul,  marrbee 
against  Hannibal.  45.    Arrives  at  the  Rhone, 
and  embarks  for  Etraria.  ib.,  4&    Bfeets  Hanni 
bal  on  the  Ticinua,  where  hit  arariqr  li  defeated, 
ib.    Uy^aodbjWftodltonjMk- * ' 
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»«  orrev  ib     Fhc  Romans  defeated,  47.    See 

Sn^ua  Atricaniu,  Piibliui  Compliua,  ton  of  the 
fiirmor,  mukes  his  nppearnnco,  52.  b  appointed 
to  th(*  rhirt'  command  of  the  arm^  in  Sjiain,  53. 
TakeH  New  Carthago,  ib.  Applica  himself  to 
the  study  of  (iroHnn  literature.  55.  Sails  for 
Africa,  and  landfl  at  Hi  pro,  ih.  Sots  fire  to  tlie 
v^artliainnian  camp,  and  defeats  the  annv.  5r>. 
Investtf  Tuniiv  and  Utica,  ib.  Raii^es  the  block- 
adc,  and  advances  to  the  plain  of  Zama,  57. 
IIoldM  a  {tereonal  conference  i;\'ith  Hannibal,  ib. 
(iaiiu*  a  compleio  victory  at  Zama,  59;  and  dic- 
tates lenns  of  peace  to  the  Carthaginians.  59. 
Kct-eiveH  the  title  of  Afriranuf,  65.  I'awes  into 
Apia  ngainst  Antiochiis,  C8.  Defeats  the  forces 
of  Asia,  ill.  Dies  in  a  species  of  voluntary  exile, 
71. 

A^iaticus,  Lutriiis  Conielins,  brother  of 


Africnnus.  w  elec.te<l  consul,  G8.  Totally  de- 
feats Antiuf-huH  in  Asia*  ib. 

- PubhiiN  ^flmilianu9.  son  of  jEmilius  Paulus, 

and  adoptfMl  ^raiidwHi  of  Afrirnnus.  is  appoiniin] 
lo  ilic  oliief  irommand  against  (I'nrthage.  8*2.  Re- 
ductus  (.'nrthago.  A3.  (<(  sent  against  the  Numan- 
tianH  in  Sjiain,  87.  Subdties  them.  88.  Opposes 
the  Licinian  Itivv,  97.    His  fleath.  99. 

Xanica.    See  .Vrtwixi. 

■  ■  Cornelius  Mctellu-t,  srm  of  Na.««ica.  l)ecomr« 
the  colleague  of  Pompey  in  the  consulate.  214. 
(!!ommantIs  the  mnin  nody  of  the  aniiy  at  Phar- 
salia,  28S.  Flies  to  Africa,  291.  Com'uiands  the 
army  of  tlm  repubhc  iliAre.  298.  Ih  defi'uied  by 
Cfv^x  at  Thapius.  3UG,  307.  Ho  kills  himself, 
310. 

Sffrra,  or  Sicons,  campaign  of  Ciesar  on  the, 

Hrjanus.  .Kliiis.  his  mission  to  the  mutiiK)us  legions 
on  the  Ihinube.  i^y'X  Befximes  the  confidential 
f-ivouritc  of  TilyiTius,  463.  Adi.  Applies  to  the 
Kmpcnir  fi)r  permission  to  marry  tlie  widow  of 
DniKU!^.  4-'k^.  In  amused  with  an  ambiguous  an- 
swer, ib.  Receivos  the  highest  marks  of  favour 
fnnn  'riJ>erius.  469.  Tlio  Rinprmr.  h(»wever,  ro- 
si)Ivi's  on  his  ruin,  ib.  DeisDUiu-cs  him  to  ihc 
S«'in!o  us  LMiiliy  <»r  triMSfxn.  470;  wh'>  iMnuleinn 
him  tit  <:.  alh,  411.  Ouel  fate  of  his  iMfini  iljil- 
iln-ii,  ii). 

Snrin.-i»:iiu!f.  TilioriiH  1/)M2Us,  ihe  consul,  joins  hi.«« 
annv  to  f'lat  of  Stipio.  in  onler  to  reful  llanni- 
li:\l,  Irt.     N  (lefealei!  by  the  (\'irlha^inian'»,  47. 

.    llje    Roman    jiro"onsiil,   defeated    in 

SiKiiii  by  the  naiiveM,  01.     His  ilealh.  ib. 

,V.v'/,v.  arcoiinl  of  the,  under  th(.»  monanhy.  11. 
1  j.  ier  tije  iiriNinericy.  II.  Kesloreil  nlWr  the 
ii<*.ir|u!:iMi  of  the  der  enivin*.  21.  Rexiew  ofiho 
r-)ii^:ifulii>n  of  the  S.Mjate,  28.  I'xtent  of  their 
piiwep;,  "2'?.  Inflneneo  as  u'lminisinitors  of  ilie 
l!-.".'is  nrv.  3").  (.VoV.)  Seeref  \- an  1  ihsi>at<  li  of 
Ih"  S.Miate.  79.  Character  of.  91.  The  Senate 
roilneed  to  a  more  fi»rni,  1*21.  Resrain^  tin*  as- 
rendant,  123.  Senate-lionse  burned  bv  tlie  |)co- 
)'e,  2:\'2.  The  Senate  Ii*ave«»  Ri>ine,  2^)0.  Is  n^- 
>r(«*onled  nt  Thesjjaloniea.  277.     Aeeounl  of  the 


ate  which  met  at  Utica.  29^.    The  Situate 

comes  to  \m  onUrely  mi>delled  l»y  Augusm*:,  429. 

I'nvh  n:oc«*  a  contmual  decay.  433.     Fines  for 

r.on-atiendanrc  increavHJ.  i%.    Complete  de- 

trra'lation  of  the  Si'nate,  472. 
Sf'-tnri:ix,  harlwnrs   the   Marian  mrly  in   Sjiom, 

1  i:<.    Defeats  Pompoy.  1 19.    Is  betrayed  and  as- 

sa.^sinated,  ib. 
I^uxr^,  common,  immensity  of  those  nt   Rome, 

and  cn'ii'^'M-.ires}  rosjwcling  their  anti'iuity,  1.3. 

StixUus,  PuUiiis,  Ihe  first  plebtnan  raised  to  the 
,  ditfnity  of  eonaul,  2d.  . 


4Si>oniu«,  correction  of  a  passage  in  his  treat!*e  '.X. 

(AVrfc.) 
Sicih,  revolt  of  the  slaves  in.  88     Another  rcvnlt 
lift.    Becomes  the  refufre  of  Ponipeius  n-'v.ui 
373.    Campaign  of  Octavius  in,  384,  385. 
Silver,  fmt  corned  by  the  Romans,  (U.  C.  4iv:.  ::\ 
Stpjfluf,  Mountains  of.  68. 
SophanidM,  daughter  of  Haadmbal,  stipulator  irn'- 
thc  king  of  ^'umidia,  to  aid  the  Cart  haqinia*i«,  iVi 
Spain,  ancient  natives  olj  iheir  character, 4*2.    lIi 
milcar  f<>rms  a  settlement  in  Spain,  ih.    >^ 
HaimifnL)    Sempronius  the  proconsul  defriUj 
in  Spain,  f>4.    Pm«;ress  of  the  RomaiL*  in  tl  *• 
conquest  of  Spain,  69,  70.    Further  prr>CT«?.  h'> 
Divided  into  Western  and  Kastem  province*,  ih 
Re<luction  of  Lusitania,  the  western  provinrr,  ili.. 
and  of  Numantia,  a  principal  stronghold  in  ttit- 
eastern  province,  88.    Pompey  sent  again*i  S.r 
torius  in  Spain,  149.    (See  Sertoriuf.)    i?tato  ot 
S|)ain  umler  the  government  of  Pompey.  &* 
Several  warlike  cantons  retain  their  irhlfptti 
dcnce.  423.    Are  reduced,  ibw    Spain  is  w;o- 
ratcnl  into  three  govemnients,  42-1. 
Sjnrtacus,  leader  of  the  revolted  gladiators,  de fi  as 
the  Roman  consuls,  155.    Is  routed,  and  hinu-fli 
killed  by  Crassiis,  iK 
Stimuli,  in  R4)man  outworks,  what,  SMS. 
Shficf,  account  of  their  principles.  179. 
Stmfto,  Cneiiis  Pompeius,  holds  a  triumph.  129. 
Sulpiaus.  consul,  is  sent  to  the  relief of/\lhfn!».C2 

Piiblius,  tribune,  his  turbulent  charactfr, 

1.30.    His  death,  131. 
Sumitluarif  laws  of  the  Romans,  remarks  on  thr\ 
76.    Tliese  laws  revived,  90.     Further  BCfoimi 
of  them,  118.    Sumptuary  regulations  of  Julit:* 
Casar,317. 
Superstition  of  the  ancient  Romans,  61. 77. 
St/lla,  the  «|u{rslor,  prosecutes  the  war  against  J'i- 
giirtlin,  113.    Goes  lo  the  court  of  Rocchu.«,  114 
Is  elected  pnrtor,  125.    Is  sent  into  Asia,  ib.    b 
elected  iHjnsul.  129.    Preiwres  for  war  with  Mi- 
thridates,  ib.    Is  recalle<l,   130.     Marches  in  a 
hostile  manner  lo  Rome.  131.    Taki-s  the  ci'-. 
ib.     S-t.s  out  for  Asia.  132.    Takes  Athf^ns.  V.^' 
Defeats  the  army  of  Miihridalcs.  n'-ar  Cheri'M  :. 
ib. ;  and  again,  at  Ordioinrnos.  131.     RirriM' 
ihe  submission  (»f  .Miihridatt^.  137.     Set."  sa'I  i'-t 
Italy,  ib.     Defeats    Norlianus    the   c^>ii«r.l.  1.'.^ 
Dt^feats  the  young  Mariup.  ib.     Knlen.  tlif  r:iy. 
140.     Rout.s   the   Alarian    party,   ib.    C»nler?  ri 
iiia»isaere,  ib.     Procures  liis  ntiiiiination  a-^  di"'j- 
lor.  141.    His  yioliey.  142.     Rcl»>rms  in  the  r-.m- 
numweallli  intnKluccd  by  him.  ih..  143.    Hi'M? 
triumphs.  iK     Resigns  the  dietatorsl.i|i.  114.    H' 
ehanuier,  <^c.  ib.     Death.  14.t;  ami  ol»«eci:i*- 
il».     His  character  contrasted  with  tlual  of  Julii.* 
('fTs.ar.  318. 
S'/phar,  liuvj:  of  Numidia.  joins  with  iho  C.arthiir- 

iiians.  56.  I/w^es  his  thn.»ne.  xU. 
Si/pi/lus,  Mountains  of.  See  Sifji^hif. 
Stfria  liecome:*  a  Roman  province.  167.  The  rf-- 
pendencies  of  Judea  nnd  Celi^\  ria  nnne\<  •!  ii 
It,  ir>H.  Is  invaded  by  the  Partli)an.«.  T.V  '{•.'  v 
are  defeated,  ib.  See  An/^x/iM.t.  Cra.*s':.i  J:- 
niefrius.    Gahinutt. 


yV-Zf.*,  twelve,  of  the  Roman  law.  prejmn  il  i-vi'.- 
decemvirs,  20.  Remarks  on  tlie » 'ansr  l'\  \\''li  "i 
a  f;ilh«'r  may  sell  his  child,  ib.  (.V.>V.;. 

Tapsus,  battle  of     See  T/iUp.-iu.*. 

Turcnfitm,  v'ltv  of,  apjilie*'  to  IVrrhn-^  fiT  |»n>ter  v  ,-. 
asaiuitt  I  lie  Romans.  32.    Falls  in'.o  their  ftarids  iJ' 

Irnnus.  action  on  the,  46. 

Ttrfogagcf.     See  (^imf'ri. 

l^mplt  at  Jerusalem,  l)esieged  and  reduced  br 


'( 


ntbit 


«i 


TnOameM,    Sm  Cimbn, 

T^opMu;  bstUe  oC  306. 

TUealre  At  Rome,  condemned,  at  likely  to  become 
a  aoarce  of  oorraption,  89.  Theatre  of  Pompey 
opened,  214 

Thermopiim,  battle  ot,  in  which  Antiochns  ia  de- 
feated by  the  Romaoi,  67. 

'iVMo/tf.  famnaim  ijt  Pompey  and  Cesar  in, 
27»-l89.     ^'J^. 

Tiberius,  Claudiua  Nero»  anet  ibr  the  contuhoe, 
4S4.    Hokb  the  office  of  qtuestor,  ib.    I«  aent 
with  a  oommiation  to  Annenia,  428.    Elected 
pnaior,  429.    It  advanced  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Emperor,  434;  and  marries  hia  daughter 
Julia,  ib.    Retiree  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  439. 
Is  recalled ;  ai%d  is  adopted  by  the  Emperor,  441. 
Radacea  the  barbarians  in  Dalmatia,  445.    The 
tribunitian  power  prolonged  in  hia  person  for 
five  years,  447.    Is  associated  with  Aus^toa  in 
the  empire,  448.    Assumeaethe  reins  of  govern- 
ment,^^   Puts  Agrippa  to  death,  ib.    Sends 
hia  aon  Dmaus  to  Panonia,  453. 454.    Character 
and  manners  of  Tibeiius,  457;  also,  461 — 464. 
*  Becomes  jealocis  and  dtstmstfut  ib.,  465.    Fixes 
hia  rendence  m  the  island  of  Capree,  466.    Ac- 
cnaea  Agrippina  and  her  eldeat  son  Nero  before 
the  Senate,  46&    The  Senate  banish  them.  ib. 
'Hberins  confers  the  highest  marks  of  fevour  on 
Sejanos,  469 ;  but  efiects  his  ruin,  470.    His  era- 
Ity,  472,  473     Hia  odioua  Ufe  in  private,  ib. 
Hk  death.  475. 
l\beriwL$  Gracchus.    See  Graeckus. 
TSfrate*,  king  of  Armenia,  refuses  to  deliver  up 
Miihridates  to  the  Romans,  157.    Is  defeated  by 
Locullos,  158.    Is  aj|;ain  defeated,  ibw    Applies 
for  aid  to  the  king  ofParthia,  ib.    Casts  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  Pompey,  165. 
TVeoncry,  public,  directly  under  the  administration 

of  the  Senate,  29. 
Hrehia,  battle  of  the,  47. 
7Vm2«,  Criminal,  re^rulationa  respecting.  233,  234. 

Important  mnovatioa  by  Augustus,  437. 
TVaoru,  body  of  reserve,  m  the  original  Roman  le- 

noo,31. 
TnbeB,  account  of  this  division  of  the  Roman  dti- 
sens,  II. 

of  the  city,  notice  of^  92. 

TVaftviM;  the  office  oC  first  instituted,  16.    Nature 
of  it  explained,  ib.    'Hie  persons  of  the  Tribunea 
held  inviolable,  ib.    Their  number  fixed  at  ten, 
ibw    Great  abuaea  take  jj^ace  in  the  exercise  of 
the  tribunitian  power,  I  jO.    Reatraints  impoaed, 
142.    These  removed  by  P6mpey,  156w 
TrUmneM,  Military,  Plebeians  admittai  tD  be  elect- 
ed, 2SL 
THaonpA,  institution  and  nature  of  the,  12, 24. 
TVnoamrate,  combination  of  Gnaar,  Pompey,  and 
CrMRia,  ao  called,  188L    Hiey  renew  tneir  con- 


federacy, 211.  (See  Catar  CnutuM 
— -Speoiid  Triumvirate,  Oclavius,  Antoiiv  and 
Lepidns,  atrocity  of  the  articles  of  their  am<» 
ment,  354.  Character  of  each,  356.  (See  Aalo- 
ny,  LepiAtM.  OctatnuL) 


Ulica^  in  Africa,  becomes  the  station  of  Cato  after 

the  battle  of  I^arsalia,  293.    C^Ksar  takes  posaea- 

sion  of  the  town,  309. 
UxeUodtmum,  a  fortress  in  Gaul,  is  besieged  and 

reduced  hv  Caesar,  248. 
Uxita,  in  Africa,  besieged  tjf.  Cesar,  303.    The 

siege  raised,  304. 


Valerius,  Manins,  is  chosen  Dictator,  15. 

Vorro,  C.  Terentius,  elected  to  the  consulship,  49 
Is  carer  to  give  the  Carthaginians  battle  at  Can- 
rue.  ioL    Is  defeated,  50 ;  yet  boDourably  received 
at  Rome,  51. 

appointed  one  of  Pompey'a  lieutenanla  in 

Spain,  266. 

Feio,  city  oC  is  besieged  for  ten  years;  reduced, 
and  in  dtizena  enslaved,  by  the  Romans,  24. 

Vdiies,  or  light«rmed  infantry,  their  service.  31. 

Veneficium,  name  for  the  statutory  crime  of  poMptt 
ing,  77.  •  . 

VentidiuB,  the  beutenant  of  Antony,  def^as  flia 
Parthians,  and  expeb  Ihfem  froa  Syria,  379.  Ia 
honoured  with  a  triaHBh  at  Romei  88& 

Vtrcingetcrix  beadf  AeGaula  in  oppoaing  Cqesar, 
237.  His  cavaby  ia  routed  bf  Cesar,  241.  He 
is  surrounded  and  cooped  sp  by  the  Romans  at 
Alesia,  241,  242.  Agam  touted  by  Cesar,  213. 
Is  taken  and  put  to  death,  944,  312. 

Vespasian  nisea  to  the  sovereignty,  479. 

VetiittSf  his  supposed  conspiracy  against  Pompey, 
195.    His  death,  ib. 

Viriathus  defends  Lusitania  for  ten  years  against 
the  Romans,  but  is  at  hManMsinated,  86. 

Vtr/nZtttS.  Publioa  Mam,  fWliCled  by  Mncenaa, 
370.   (Ncte,) 

Vir^ijtia  is  killed  by  her  oiwB  fether,  to  prevent  her 
dishonour  by  Appiua  Claudius,  21. 


XantippuSf  the  Spartan,  totally  roula  the  Roman 

army  in  Africa,  38. 
XoaiAtfs,  storm  of,  by  Brutus.  362L    The 

ants  perish  by  their  owii  hande  ibi 


Znui,  great  battle  oC  58L 
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Lardnefs  Lectures  on  Science  and  Art: 

Popalar  Lectares  on  Science  and  Art ;  by  Dio^tsius  Larbhek,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Nataral  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  the  University  of 
London,  &c.,  &c.  This  work  is  comprised  in  two'elegant  octavo  volnmes, 
neatly  pat  np  in  strong  muslin  covers,  and  illustrated  by  several  hundred 
Cuts  and  Engravings.     Price  $4.00. 

In  thMe  pvblbhed  Lectam  it  will  be  foond  that  die  andior  hu  prewired  the  tame  tiinpUcitj  mhI 
el^^ffuice  of  language,  perapicaity  of  reaaoninff,  and  felicity  of  illoatration,  which  rendered  hia  oral 
diacourtea  in  the  cUef  citiea  and  towna  in  the  United  Statea  ao  oniTeraally  popular. 

*■  Dr.  Lardm^  haa  in  theae  Lectnrea  neen  peculiarly  happy  In  oommunicatinf  infannatioo  in.  clesr 
and  prrf picuooa  language,  and  by  the  aid  of  familiar  illoatratiooa  preaented  hia  anbjecta  in  a  manftfr 
both  attractlTe  and  eaaily  comprehended." — F.  WkittUteif. 

**  I  shall  take  great  pleaaure  in  communicatinc  my  offldal  recommendatioo  of  theae  inrahiable  I<ee. 
tnres  to  erery  board  of  officera  charged  with  ttte  purchaae  t£  townahip  and  acbool-diatrict  Ubrariea 
throufh  the  sute.  I  hope  they  may  rfach,  not  only  erery  unm  and  achool  diftarkt  of  tki$  atate,  but 
that  they  may  be  extntatrHy  cumlUed  and  read  throughout  our  wide  apread  eoOBtry.**— lina  Mrnktm^ 
Superinundent  of  Public  Itutnution,  Stau  of  Middgii. 

^  I  could  with  that  they  were  found  in  erery  tchool-library— to  which  tiidr  acientifie  Mpvifey  and 
•umerou*  moral  r^ectiooa  upon  the  wonderful  worlu  of  God  ahould  be  MiBemed  no  ummiBmnatn- 
dation.  But  ther  ahould  be  found  too  in  ererr  workah<m  in  the  lan^l  nf  adeoce  aad  Aft  «•  here 
oxhibited  in  their  true  relationt ;  and  the  worlung-men  of  our  couotnBrfmld  find  hero  bolii  entrr- 
tainmrat  and  inatruction,  calculated  to  improve  alike  their  inteUeo^  ni  thielr  inorak.**^D.  M. 
SHptrintndmt  of  SckooU,  Nm  York  Citf. 


Ewba?ik'i  Hydraulics  and  Mechanics: 

A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  Hydraulic  and  other  Machines  for 
Raising  Water,  Ancient  and  Modem,  with  Observations  on  the  various 
Subjects  connected  with  the  Mechanic  Arts;  including  the  Development 
of  the  Steam-Engine ;  Descriptions  of  every  variety  of  Bellows,  Piston, 
and  Rotary  Pimips;  Fire-£ngines,  Water-Kams,  Pressure-Engines,  Ait- 
Machines,  Eolipiles,  &c. ;  Remarks  on  Ancient  Wells,  Air-Beds,  Cog- 
wheels, Blowpipes,  Bellows  of  various  People,  Magic  Goblets,  Steam- 
Idols  and  other  Machinery  of  Ancient  Temples :  to  which  are  added  Ex- 
periments on  Blowing  and  Spouting  Tubes,  and  other  original  devices ; 
Nature's  Modes  and  Machinery  for  raising  Water ;  Historical  Notices 
respecting  Siphons,  Fountains,  Water-Organs,  Clepsydrae,  Pipes,  Valves, 
Cocks,  dec.,  &c.  Illastrated  by  nearly  300  Cuts  and  Engravings.  By 
Thomas  EwBA^K,  of  New  York,  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  the  United 
States  Patent-Office.     1  vol.  8vo.     Price  $2.50. 

The  price  of  the  first  edition  of  this  elegant  octavo  was  $4.50  per  copy. 
The  increased  and  continued  sale  of  the  work  enabled  the  publishers  to 
reduce  the  price  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all  cli 


<'  Thit  i*  a  highly  raluable  production,  replete  witli  norelty  and  interett  and  adapted  to  wnAfj 
ec^ually  the  historian,  the  philoaopher,  and  tte  ibechanidan.  Mr.  EwBAmc'a  work  can  not  oe  too 
widely  circulated.  It  ia  an  ricgant  '  table-book,^Sliitable  to  all  pertooa.  Uundredt  of  iaapreatire  bio> 
ffraphical  and  historical  anrcdotea,  generally  oAkoown,  mi|^t  oe  onoled  aa  proofa  of  tW  moWfiuioaa 
tetcUi^rnce  which  Nr.  Ewbank  haa  amassed  for  the  edUioitioB  of  those  who  may  slady  hia  ri<^ly> 
entrrtainins  rolume.  We  know  not  a  compilation  specifically  deaifsed  to  exhibit  that  saKhanical  phi> 
loAophy  which  appcrtaina  to  common,  domestic,  and  aodal  life,  ivilh  the  publie  weal,  to  which  the 
attention  of  Touth  can  be  directed  with  equal  amuaemeot  and  benefldbl  ilhimmation  aa  to  Mr.  Ewbank*a 
acceptable  dlfquisitiona.  Therefore  we  eamei^  reeonunend  hia  rolume  to  tkelr  atudy  in  prefermeo 
to  the  prruMl  of  those  fimtaatie  and  ormlcioaa fictions  which  pi  i  iiMli|hlinasinaliini  and  aeCeiVwain 
the  roind,  and  corrupt  the  morala  oi  iIm  thon^btlon  myriads  who  *mmm  mom  aahaa.* "— iVWannI 
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EX^Milvre  THUE   SOOK8. 
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'Baines*s*Wars  ofi^fi^Frmch  RevduHon: 

Hittorv  of  the  Wltfs  of  tbe  French  ifisvolntioiiy  from  the  breaking  out  of 
',  the  yfwt  in  1792  to  the  Restoration  of  a  Qenepd  Peace  in  IB  15;  c(»m- 
prehcndin/^  the  Civil  History  of  Great  Britain  and  France  dnrins  that 
period.  By  Eowaed  Bainxs.  With  an  Original  History  of  the  Las: 
War  between  tbaUnited  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  Wiluam  G&iji- 
•B^w»  of  Philadelphia.    2  vols.  8vo    strong  cloth.     Price  Si.OO. 

.^      This  hlflH^oCtiie  wan  of  Europe  diiring  the  erentfU  period  cnbracedwidim 
^$.  Iliroagh  teverd  taiv»  edittooala  dili  eonatry,  bat  tbt  hifh  price  tt  which  It  waa  acid  haa  heretttftn 
Iqpdbd  to  Umit  ita  cireiilation.    The  preaent  edition  ia  aold  at  a  price  which  will  enable  almo«t  t^nj 
.  fimfl J  and  libnry  to  poaaeaa  themaelTea  of  one  of  the  noat  tntereatfaif  hiatorical  recorda  which  were 
ever  printed.  p 

•*  It  la  a  clear,  impartial  oarratiTe ;  aaednct,  without  ii^|arioaa  breritx,  and  diapoaaionate  without  de> 
aemdinf  to  onaoimated  tameneaa.  Aa  a  hiatoij  of  tbe  eventa  which  it  profaaaea  pecaliariy  to  trnt,  it 
haa  no  taperior,  and  maj  joatlj  be  eharaeleriied  aa  one  of  the  moat  Tamable  rocorda  that  erer  iBsued 
from  the  preta." 


Herodotu^s  Ancient  Bistary:         ^ 

The  Ancient  History  of  Herodotus;  translated  from  tbe  original  Greek,  by 
Rev.  William  BsloA  with  the  Life  d  Herodotus,  by  Leo!varo 
ScBKiTS,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  ^cc,  &c.  1  voL  8vo — strong  cloth.— 
Price  $2.00. 


la  atjled^t  'Father  of  Hlatorj' beeanae he  waa  flie  flrat  who  wrote  genera]  higtorj, 
and  the  flHI  to  adorn  it  ^JBlA"  ffncea  of  eloqiMBce.  So  ddightful  and  engaging  ia  be  in  narraciT^ 
and  inch  peribot  rimpUefxjfllMra  in  hia  manner,  diat  we  fancy  we  aee  bdore  cmr  eyva  a  vmenble 
old  man,  mat  retomed  firoajp  fll^Bla  tiirough  dlatant  coontriea,  and,  atttiiy  down  in  hia  ann^faair, 
rehtfing  widioat  reatraint  aiViit  Vnoa  leen  and  heard.  Hia  atyle  aeema  to  bare  been  formed  bj  bis 
native  good  taafea,  and  by  practice,  radier  than  bv  Uie  mlea  ^  art ;  for  at  that  period  the  writiw 
of  proae  waa  not  very  common.  The  test  of  tiiia  edidon  ia  printed  very  oar^lly  and  accurately,  ul 
in  every  reapect  jpaina  have  been  taken  to  make  it  the  moat  aocei^able  lor  joivate  and  noblic  librviei, 
for  achooii,  and  wr  flie  mora  wadaw  fcr  aMiiaainaiit  **  > 


Gillies*  Greece  : 

The  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  its  Colonies  and  Conqaests,  to  the  Divis- 
ion of  the  Macedonian  Empire ;  including  the  History  of  Liiterature,  Phi- 
losophy, and  Fine  Arts.  By  John  Gillies,  LL.  D.,  F.  A.  S.  1  vol. 
8vo— strong  cloth.     Price  $2.00. 

**  The  best  critica  have  regarded  this  History  of  Greece  by  the  royal  historiographer  of  the  UnireTsi^ 
of  Glasgow  as  one  of  the  masterpioces  of  historical  literature  in  our  langoage.  Thia  edition  is  from  tzji 
which  received  the  aothor'a  laat  correctiooa  and  hnprovements." 


The  Tatter  and  Guardian: 

The  Tatler  and  Guardian,  chiefly  by  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Joseph 
Addison  ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Authors,  by  Thomas  Babbingto^ 
Macaulat.  With  Notes  and  Indexes.  1  vol.  8vo— neatly  bound  in 
cloth.     Price  82.50. 

**  In  the  prose  literature  of  the  English  language  it  will  be  admitted,  by  all  ihoroaghIy-rdac«>d 
critics,  that  there  is  nothiziff  upon  the  whole  more  admirable  than  those  splendid  aeries  of  psper»  bj 
Addison,  Stbklk,  and  their  associates,  commencing  with  *  The  Tatler,'  and  endinc  with  •  The  Gntr- 
dian.'  In  morals  dhd  sentiment  there  is  nothing  more  just  and  manly,  and  in  style  they  are  still  the 
unapproachable  models  by  which  all  the  highest  achievements  in  this  department  of  authorship  trs 
Judged.  Tliey  are  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  immortal  poems  wliich  in  a  previous  age  were  pro- 
duced by  Shakspere,  Spcnaei^nd  Milton.  If  any  man  of  our  own  generation  is  entitled  to  sit  in  judf- 
ment  upon  the  worlis  of  the  vreat  English  essayists  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  that  man  ia  Thomas  Bab* 
bington  Macaulay,  whose  crifteism  is  prefixed  to  this  edition." 
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THE  BORROWFJt  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
THE  COST  OF  nVERHUE  NOTIFICATION 
IF  THIS  BOOK  IS  NOT  RETURNED  TO 
THE  LIHRARV  ON  OR  IIEFORF.  THE  lJ\ST 
DATE  STAMi'Ili  HfLOW. 


